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PREFACE. 


Thk object of this Cyclopsedia is to present, in a popular and accessible form, 
a digest of the various subjects comprehended under its title. The Work is'framed 
with the view not of in.structing the merchant in relation to his own immediate 
and daily pursuits, but of placing within his reatk information which it is always 
important, and often necessary, that he should possess,—which many engaged in 
active busine.ss might find it ex<;eedingly difficult to procure elsewhere,—and which, 
being jiresented under an aljihabc'tieal arrangement, may be advantageously conr 
suited even by those who have acaa'ss to more expensive liooks. • 

In regard to the matter of the Work, as distinct from its’form, the Author's 
ara has been to give the gn;ate.st jiossible amount of tacts in the smallest number 
of words. The jilan excludes, in general, long essay.s and treatises ; for even those 
subjects which re<jnire <*onsiderable space for thtfir proper treatment, have in 
most cases beci^ubdivided and discu.ssed under sejiarate heads, in a mannf r which. 
It is hoped, will be found be{ter adajited for reference than if thigy had been wholjy 
contained under one title. Thus, while Shijiping is the subject of one general article, 
sfiparate heads are devoted to Kegistry, Navigation Laws, Steam Navigation, 
Affreiglitment, Master, Seamen, Tonnage, Demurrage, Bill of Lading, Convoy, 
Blockade, Embargo, Salvage, Stranding, Barratry, and other matters relating to 
mat department. It has in short been the leading object throughout to adapt the 
work to the wants of mercantile men,—a class to whom ease and rapidity of 
consultation, if united with accuracy, are. matters of pre-eminent importance. 

In following out this ]>Ian, the Author has endeavoured, to the best of his judg¬ 
ment, to discuss each subject under the particular head in connection with which 
it is mo.st likely to bo sought. In the .selection of these heads, how’ever, con¬ 
siderable difficulty was experienced; for it is hardly })o.ssiblc to adopt "any 
prineiple wliieh would not either exclude something, that flight to be admired, 
or include artiedes ot very little imj)ortanee. The difficulty of forming a satis¬ 
factory list of titles t*an indeed be estimated by those only who have made the 
attempt. The Author cannot flatter himself that he has surmounted this difficulty ; 
but he hopes that any hlemishes will be found ratlier in the redundancy of articles 
than in their deficiency, • • 

Coihinoditics arc described under their English nanu’s ; those which they bear 
in the other jirineipal languages of the world being also given. The account em¬ 
braces generally, not only a description of the commodity and its uses, but a notice of 
its growth or ninniifaidurc ; of the marks by which its cjuality and genuineness are, 
ascertained ; and, in the case of the more important articles, the history, progress, 
and present state ot the trade. The fiscal laws principally affecting each com¬ 
modity will be found either under its name, or mider the heads Customs Regula¬ 
tions, Warehouse, Colony, Excise, &c., according to circumstances. The Tariff 
for facility of consultation, placed at the end of the volume. 

The (.'oinmen'ial Statistics of the different countries of the world form another 
heading feature. After a brief description of the position, extent, population, and 
fonu of government of each country, there is furnished, in smaller type, according 
to the latest authorities, a succinct account of its physical character, productions, 
and manufactures; its inland trade ; and its commerce with other countries. 
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especially Britain. A destrriptive list of its principal seaports is next given ; and 
the article is closed with a table containing an aciJount of its measures, weights, 
and monies, its banks, tinances, iStc. 

Commercial Law, a department for which the Author is indebted to Mr. Burton , 
Advot^ate, occupies a large portion of the Work ; the articles being given with a 
fulness which, it is hoped, may for all common purposes make a reference to other 
books unnec^sary. Busiiles furnishing a digest of the menjantile, maritime, luul 
bankrupt-la%s of England, it sets forth the peculiarities which belong to Scotland, 
inclutRng the separation law, as well as some of those which belong to Ireland. 
An explanation is likewise given of the <*bief points of international law which 
affect the interests of the merchant and shipow-ner. No apology is deemed neces¬ 
sary for committing this d(‘i)artment to a member of the Scottisli^ar ; since the 
leading principles of the mercantile code are the same in all parts of the empire, 
and where tht;re are important difftTcnt^es, they are generally created by statute, 
and are thus in a condition to be distinctly explained, through (juotations from, or 
analyses of, the acts in which they appi‘ar. 

The remainder of the Workjy^mot be dassiricid. It includes, as indicated in the 
title, articles on Commerce, Money, Banking, Taxation, and Credit; on Railways, 
Roads, Canals, Docks, the Post-Office, and Idoyd's; the Customs and Excise 
Regulations ; an account of the Funding System* Colonics, and the East India 
('ompayy f Tafe Assuramre, Interest and Annuities ; articles under the heads 
Quarantine, Lighthouse, Book-keejnng, Exchange, Measures and Weights, and 
Measures and Divisions of Time, Stamp-duties, Friendly and Loan Societies, 
Emigrant, Prussian Customs Unions, and Patents, Pawnbroking, and such like ; 
besides an e.xplanation of mercantile terms and usages, and a considerable boily of 
miscellaneous information. •The article on Interest and Annuities is given with 
a4c;opiousness whijj^ the Author flatters himself is rarely to be found, except in 
works exclusively devoted to the sulyect: it contains a variety of useful tables, 
including, by the kind permission of Joshua Mu.ne, Esq., the eminent .\ctuary 
of the Sun Assurance Office, an abridgment of his Carlisle Tables. 

The best sources of information have been consulted in preparing the diflerent 
-articles ; and a free use has throughout been made of the returns laid before 
Parliament, of the statistical volumes annually issued by the Board of Trade, and 
of the reports which have emanated from the commissioners deputed by our 
government to inquire into the manufactures and commerce of foreign countries. 
Not a few of the articles have been revised by manufacturers and others exj)erienced 
in the matters to which they rtdate. 

A% to errors, whether in the statement of facts or in deductions from pre- 
misfs, some such ar» unavoidable in every large work, however carefully the 
writer may have discharged his duty ; and where the contents are so varied as 
in the ^present volflme, the causes of mistake must be still more numerous. Tlie 
A#thor, while on this ground he solicits indulgence, can at least say, that no exer¬ 
tions have been sj)ared to procure sound information, to convey it in clear and 
concise language, jfhd generally to prodiice a work at once accurate and useful. 

The volume is closed with a short Supplement, bringing down to the present 
time the information contained in the early part. 


Tlie preliminary Treatise on the Principles, Practice, and History of Commerce, 
was written for the Society for Promoting Useful Ktiowledge, and although pub¬ 
lished without his name, is well known to be from the able pen of J. R. M‘Cul- 
I.OCH, Esq. 



TARIFF OF DUTIES 


RXIOtULK IN 

THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

N.T?.— 'I'hc Rat*> ftHourji buluw (uxcopt those oii 8pints) w«*ro incrua^ad j ixrr cent hy the Act 15 &. 4 Vu-t. c, 17-1 


T.-CU.ST()M.S ON I 

AU’DHTS. 

of <ir ftrtirilOf andfiOMi 


b'dIfiFII 

({littMlil'ti'" 



•Ct>sinn*t. 


n. iL 

•t. tl. 

l. Animntx {livin;i) mvl Ar- 
iirK's of' h’nofK 



Animals; a sses a n d m ti 1 e.s each 

2 (! 

1 3 

.... (xoats, kids. ench 

1 0 

0 « 

.... o\en, bulls, horses I’lirh 

20 0 

10 0 

.... cows. enrh 

15 0 

7 G 

.... c:ilvc.S.I’t/c/t 

10 0 

5 0 

.... sheep. Mi'h 

3 0 

1 6 

.... l.ambs, suckin}{ pin-scz/c/t 

2 0 

1 0 

.... swine, hoi's. ciir/i 

5 0 

2 fi 

.... poultry.jier ,(.*IO(i 

(U5) 

£2,ins.) 

.\frow root. {'irf. 

5 0 

1 0 

(’apers, dry comfits. /h. 

0 a 

0 3 

(^.tssava powder.cict. 

5 0 

1 0 

Cliieorv, roast<-d or ground /h. 

0 <5 

0 0 

.... raw or kiln dried, .rwl. 

20 0 

20 0 

Fish: anchovies. Ih. 

0 2 

0 a 

.... eels. ship's Uitiiuo 

(£1.3) 

0 0 

.... lob-sters. 

Free 

Free 

_turbot. civf. 

5 0 

0 0 

Fish. foreiRii, imported in 
other than fishing vessels. 



_oy.sters. bifxh. 

1 G 

0 0 

.... salmon.cicf. 

10 0 

0 0 

.... .soles, titrtlc. cwt. 

5 0 

0 f) 

_fresh, unenume- 



rated. cwt. 

1 0 

0 0 

.... cured, imeniime- 



rated. riH. 

2 0 

0 0 

Fish of Itritish taking. 

Free 

Free 

Fruit, raw, uncnuiu.. 

(£5) 

(£5) 

.... almonds. cu'f. 

10 0 

10 0 


25 0 

25 0 


2 0 

2 0 


(,£20) 

(£20) 

_apples, raw. hush. 

0 G 

0 2 

.dried. <lo. 

2 0 

2 0 

.... cherries, drie<]. Ih. 

0 « 

0 1} 

.... currants. cwt. 

I *J'J 2 

22 2 

.... datcs,pistachinnutsc<cU 

' 10 0 

10 0 

.... figs. cwt. 

15 0 

! 15 0 

-nuts, small, walnuts. 

i 

1 

and chesnuts. bush. 

2 0 

1 2 0 

.... cocoa.1200 

0 0 

■ 1 0 

-nuts, unenuni.£100 

(,£2(») 

■ (£20) 

.... olives. tjal. 

.... oranges, lemonsin 
boxes not exceed. 5000 

2 0 

; 2 0 

1 

cubic inches. hox 

2 6 

2 6 

.•ifMH) do. to 7.‘100.. .box 

3 Jl 

3 !> 

7.10<( do. to. 14,000/war 

7 0 

7 0 

1 every a<ldttlonal KKM) 

cubic inches. box 

0 74 

0 74 

-loose.1(H)0 

15 0 

15 0 

.... or entered at vahic.£l00 

(£75) 

(£75) 

.... pears, raw... hush. 

0 6 

0 3 

.dried. bush. 

2 0 

2 0 

-peel, lemon. Ate....cwt. 

1 0 

1 0 

- plums, pruncIloes..et<t/. 

20 0 

20 0 


(H or Irtim Ofaiid froiii 
KoretKn ' ItritiHh 
, rosNi'xMitms. 

Fruit: plums, drk-il. CH't. . :?7 6 i 27 6 

.... prunus. rwf. : 7 •• i 7 

.... raisins. rwt, j 15 0 i 7 6 


Grain: liarley, pearled, .fw/. 
.... beans. hush. 


.... rice, clean . 

. . .CfVis 


(Sec CoMN'). 



. .toad 

Ilonej' . 

. .cwt. 

Hops . 

. .cwt. 

Liquids ; ale. beer _ 

. .biir. 

_ UpriicUr . 

. .bur. 

, . .. eider, perry. 

.. .tun 


. .£100 

.... lemon juice, Aic. 

...pul. 

- viiio;?ar. 

.. .tun 

Liquorice roots, paste.. 

.. .cwt. 

- juice. 

.. .cwt. 

.... ]>ow<ler. 

,.. cwt. 

jVfaeearoni, vermicelli. 

....tb. 

Oil-seeil cakes . 

... .ton 

I'icklcs^ineluding vinegargrt/. 

,.., . 

.. .pul. 

Provisions: bacon, haius.eo'/. 

.... beef, pork . 

. . .CV't. 

.... butter . 

. .cwt. 

__ cheirso . 

.. cwt. 

- eggs . 

.. .120 

_ lard . 

.. .cwt. 

.... puddings, siiusagcs. ./b. 

.... tongues . 

. ..cwt. 

.... meal, unenuni. . 

.. .cwt. 

Sago and tapioca . 

.. .cwt. 

Succadi's, confectionary. . ./*. 

V anellocs . 

....lb. 

Vegetables, unenuiti. . 

..£110 

_ (entiles . 

. .bush. 

.... onions . 

. .bush. 

.... potiitoes. 

.. .cwt. 

2, Spices. 


Cassia ligno,a. 

_ lb. 

.... buds, cinnamon 

....lb. 

(fioves and pcpiicr. . . . 

....Ih. 

Ginger. . 

... cwt. 

.... preserved . 

_ Ih. 

Mace . 

_ W, 

Nutmegs . 

....lb. 

.... wild, in shell... . 

... 


.. .cwt. 

1 3. Seeds. 


\ Anniseed.coriander.cummin, 

1 feniiKTOck, millet. 

tares. 

trefoil, wonn, grass. 

, ...cwt. 

Canary .. 

, .bush. 

Clover, caraway. 

carrot. 

parsley, quince, tree. 

...cwt. 

Cole . 

... .qr. 


Fla»,tiemp.rape,scsamum gr. 


.5 0 I 2 « 

0 10 I 0 .5 

b' 0 ! (I G 

7 0 i 0 I 

IG 0 HO 
•lO 0 5 0 

<)0 0 f«> 0 

40 0 40 <0 

20 0 ! 20 0 

(I.KI.KU.) (I.IO, lOfc) 

( CIO) I (£’10) 

0 04 I 0 04 


(I..l!l, IHs.) Ill>.) 


20 0 

10 0 

27 (i 

10 0 

35 0 

15 0 

0 1 

0 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 6 

0 » 

0 fi 

0 3 

14 0 

3 6 

B 0 

2 0 

20 0 

5 0 

10 ti 

2 6 

0 10 

0 24 

2 0 

•(4 6 

O 3 

0 1 

10 0 

2 6 

M 0 

2 0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 G 

O 1 

5 0 

*50 

■ (.£5) 

r£210s.) 

; 0 3 

0 14 

0 G 

0 3 

0 2 

0 1 

0 3 

0 1 

0 6* 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 

10 0 

5 O 

0 G 

0 1 

2 6. 

2 6 

3 6 

2 6 

f) 3 

0 3 

6 0 

5 U 

5 0 

2 6 

4 0 

2 0 

10 0 

6 0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

2 11 





























































I'AlUbT OF DUTIES. 





Of or I'roui 

(UuiKltroiii , 





C'lMlii 11 ie-. 


l•l•K, 1 


t«. ll. 

H. 

a. 

LtH'Ic, onion . Ctrl. 

'20 0 

10 

0 

Liiccrno, liipinos . Ctrl, 

r, 0 

rt 

0 

Aliistiird. hitxh. 

1 ;i 

0 

0 

l^oppy . qr. 

I 0 

0 

(i 

5 0 

(> 


Seeds, oil iiiid ('i^den, iiiu>" 
iiiiineriited . i/r. 

0 1 

0 

1 

All others . i‘100 ! {xlO) 

(O) 

4. Il'otiilx. 




Jlr.izilwood, bro/.illeto, bur- 
wood, fain, loijwood, Nica- 
rajfuu, ri'dorliiiiiifa wood. 




siipan, Saunders reil_ Itm 

2 0 

2 

0 

lieefwood, li^niiiii vit:r, Santa 
Alaria wood, Saiindera vel- 




low, siieekled wood, zebra 




wood, sweet wood . ton 

b 0 

2 

b 

Box.eedar,ebony, king.olive, 




satin, tulip . ton 

10 0 

2 

(i 

Alaliogany, Aniboyna wood. 

20 0 



blaekwood, rosewood., .ton 

5 

0 

N. JJ. Alahogany ainl rose¬ 
wood from Honduras Hay 
and AIus(|uito sliorc eharg. 
e<l as eolonial.** 




Walnut wood . ton 

5 0 

1 

0 

6 Timber. 

Timber, not being deals, bat- 

C 

f 


tens, boards, staves, hand¬ 
spikes, oars, latliwood, or 
other sawn or dressed tiin- 




her, except hewn, .and not 

25 0 

1 

0 , 

otherwise charged . toad 

Heals, battens, boards, or 




other timber sawi or sj di t , <& 

32 0 

2 

0 

not otherwise charged, Itnul 
f)r, in lieu of these duties, the 




importer has the u|>lio]i of 




entering foreign battens, 
batten-ends, hoards, deals, 
d(!al-taids, and );lan k by tale, 
according to their length 




and width. 

28 0 

2 

0 

Stav'5 . toad 

10 0 

0 

3 

Knees, under .5in. square...1^0 

40 O 

1 

0 





Lath wood, per fat.uf21lienb ft. 

4<l 0 

I 

0 

Teak, . load 

10 0 

1 

0 

C. OreSjMinernht. Melolx,and 
iittnn/aelnres tliercu/'. 




Antimony, ore of . tint 

1 0 

1 

0 

.... crude . cwt. 

2 0 

0 

(i 

.... rcgulus . cirt. 

4 0 

I 

0 

Arsenic . cwt. 

1 0 

0 

G 

Urimstone . ctef. 

0 (> 

0 

3 

_ in rolls or flowers, .cwt. 

2 0 

1 

0 

Hiillionji- . 

Free 

Free 


1 0 

0 

G 

Coh.alt ore . £’l(((l 

20 0 

20 

0 

Copjier ore, with not above l.'i 




I>arts vf copi>er . ton 

(ill 0 

20 

0 

.... notaboveiOpartsdo.boi 

■M) 0 

20 

0 



20 

0 

Copper, old . cwt. 

7 0 

3 

G 

.... nnwroiight . eict. 

8 0 

4 

0 

.... in part wrought . ..eirt. 

10 0 


0 

Copper or brass wire... ..CUM* 

10s ) 

ViV 

» U»K) 

Copperas. ton 

20 0 

0 

Crystal, rough.,4ild<* 

{Xr>) 

(.£2 

Uts.) 

.... beads.loon 

,5 0 

5 

0 

Gold, leaves of..100 

3 0 

3 

0 

Iron, ore of. ion 

2 <1 

0 

G 

.... pig, and old iron... .Ion 

.5 0 

I 

0 

_ bars, iinwrought— ton 

20 0 

O 

h 


•tni 



i|f cir 

iltuiift litmi 



|ti itNIi 


< i«‘H. 

Unfcsrr 

".iotin 


h. <1, 

fi. 

d. 

Iron, chroniate of........ .ton 

5 0 

2 

G 

.... east, hoops, rod.s.... Ion 

30 0 

1.5 

0 

l.aften. eicl. 

1 0 

0 

G 

_ wire..floo 

(I.. 11?, U'b.) 

<1-. I*i. 

MK.) 

Lead, ore of. . ton 

10 0 


0 

.... black, pig, sheet... .Ion 

20 0 

.5 

0 


.*](! O 

ITi 

0 

.... white. Ion 

4.5 0 


G 

.... chromate of.. ton 

(,£•5) 

.50 

0 

Litharge. ton 

20 0 

10 

0 

Manganese ore. Ion 

I 0 

I 

0 

Mercury, |»repared.-i'loo 

(.£*10) 

(£10) 

Aletal: Hell-yietal. Ion 

40 0 

40 

0 

.... le.af iitiekel o/ 2.50 lenres 

0 1 

0 

1 

Kiekel, ore of.Cloo 

20 0 

20 

o 

.... reliiied.Cloo 

( /JIO) 

(£10) 

f )re not specially charged .£' loo 

40 0 

10 

0 

Hrsedew . eirl. 

10 1) 

10 

0 

J’late. gold and silver... -£‘100 

(CIO) 

(£10) 

Together with slamp-dutv. 




Platina, and ore of.... 

10 0 

10 

0 

(iiiieksilver. lb. 

0 I 

0 

1 

Wpelter, or zinc, crude....too 

1 0 

1 

0 

.... rolled. ton 

.50 0 

.50 

0 

.... manufactures. ... -t'loo 

(.£•10) 

(£10) 

Hteel, un wrought .... 

(.£i'>) 

1 

0 

Tin, ore and regulus of.. .Ion 

.50 0 

10 

o 

.... blocks, bars, slabs. <■«•/. 

1) 0 

;) 

n 

_ foil . to. 

0 G 

0 

G 

Maniifaetnresof brass,bronze, 




<'opper, crystal, iron, steel. 




lead, pi-wter. and tin, not 




otherwi.se enuni . -£T00 

(X'L*) 

(£1 

j) 

7. Oils, Kiiraets, ^-e. 




Aquafortis . ewi. 

5 0 

A 

0 

flitrie .acid . fb. 

0 2 

O 

2 

Fssences or extracts not oth- 




erwise described . .£‘loo 

(£•20) 

(£20) 

Or in importer’s option, .lb. 

.5 0 

A 

0 

Aiuts, or kernels thereof, not 




particularly enumerated. 




an«l eominonly used for ex- 




iwi-ssing oil therefrom. .Iini 

1 0 

0 

G 

Oil of almonds, and bays. .lb. 

0 2 

0 

2 


1 3 

1 

3 

.... ca.stor. rwt. 

1 3 

1 

:t 

.... of caraway, lavender. 




inint,i>eppermint,or spike/5. 

2 0 

2 

0 

_of cloves. tb. 

4 0 

4 

0 

other essential oils. lb. 

1 0 

1 

0 

.... cocoa nut. ewt. 

1 ;» 

0 


.... olive anil Fanui_ Inn 

41) 0 

20 

u 

. .. olive, imported in Sici- 




>ian ship... ton 

DO 0 

, , 

. 

-palin.<7/7. 

(1 G 

0 

G 

.... rock an<l walnut., .rwt. 

G 0 

3 

u 

.... linseed,hemp,rape, and 




other seeil oil. tnn 

(£fi) 

20 

0 

.... train, ainl blubber..///// 

(.£G) 

1 

0 

.... spermaceti. Inti 

(.£1.5) 

1 

0 

Oil.oi spirit of turpentine/’ic/. 

A 0 

2 

G 

Oil, nnenuiiK'rateil.X‘10<) 

( £20) 

(£10) 

Orange Itower water . lb. 

0 1 

0 

1 

Ib.a-fonierv, uiioniim.. ...£’100 

(£20) 

(.£20) 

Water, Cologne, per flask_ 

1 0 

1 

0 

11. Pi/e ShiJI'x, Drnijs, iS'C. 



i* 

Alkali, not being barilka <7/7. 

1 G 

1 

G 

Aloes. fb. 

0 2 

0 

1 

Alum. rwt. 

2 0 

2 

0 

Amber, nmgh.<7/7. 

A 0 

5 

0 

.... maniitaelures..£'1(M) 

(.i’l.M 

(.£1 

.-i) 

Ambergris. os. 

0 3 

0 

3 

Angelica. rwt. 

4 0 

4 

0 

Annatto, alkanetchia.. ..rwt. 

1 0 

1 

0 

















































TARIFF OF DUTIFS 


<R' or Iroir ' ,iii(ifroiu 
. I 'diiIiI i i. H S Vt'-heMjioO''*; 


-ArK<il. avf. 

(Aslics: iiearl, jiul, snap-wofil, 

wood. i-irl. 

. .. iiiiiMiiiuiuratod.CldO 

AspliaUiiiti. ton 

KaLsain: (’ataula. th. 

-<’(>|>aibji.... cwt. 

- IViii. Ih. 

-l{i-;a. Ih. 

.... »V j'artlu-f as spiritso/d/. 

.... Tolu. ./h. 

Ha.Isaius uiuumincratod.. .10. 

Harilla. ton 

ISafk : I'tM'uvian, &o... .cvi. 
.... for tanniMS ordycrs<vr/. 
.... extract of, or ollu'r ve- 
H:e1al(lc, for tanning .. .art. 
JJerries: l)ay, jimii>L‘r, yid- 

loW. CU't. 

.... iitieniiincratcd, used in 

eliciuieal proco.s.ses.. tmi 

Bora,eic acid.<•«•/. 

Tlorax, reiiiu-d. cwt. 

Cainplior. net. 

-reiined. c>vt. 

Canioinile, eanella alba . . .10, 
<'aiitli;iridos, (.'iiina root ..//». 

(.'ard.iinoins. 10. 

(^'loiileboiic. Clot. 

Cassia li.stiila. not. 

.... biid.s. 

Castor. ,-trf. \ 

Civet. ot. 

t.'oeuliis I adieus. oirt. 

<ktcliiiieal,ffraiijlla,Adiist<<e/. 
Ciibi-bs, eidocjiitb, pink..///, 
t.'obalt, eiltt'b, divi divi.. .ton 

1 )riif!:.s, uiieiuuiiera(e(^l_ nrt. 

Ciistie. ton 

(ielatiiKt.( 7 / 7 . 

tialls, gaudjotje.(vc/. 

(•eiitiun, ginseiiH. I"n 

duo./7/7. 

-clipjiiii.eis..-t'ltiu 

flrain.s,<;uiiiea,kV paradise(7/7. 

t luiiis of all kinds. cwt. 

iiidijfo.(7/7. 

Isinglass.( 7 / 7 . 

.Jalap, iiuuina. 10. ' 

J.iio ; namely, stieklae.. .e/e/. 

Leeches..^Kiu 

AIoss: lichen, rock. ton 

Madder. cirt. 

.... root.e//7. 

Morphia and its sjilts. 10. 

Musk. oz. 

Myrrh. ewt. 

Nitrates of .soda & potash on't. 
Nii.x vomica, orris root. .c/cf. 

Ochre. cwt. 

tJpium. lo, 

Olibaniun, orchil, orpi- 

inont.. 

Paints, iincimmcrated: 

iiianufaeturod ..L'lOO 

.... iimnamitactured jflOO 

Pitch, UurH^undy. cwt. 

Quassia. c^wt. 

Iliiiniiic, sulphatu of. oz. 

ltadi.\ : rliatania>, senckat lb. 

.... ipecacuaidiac. u>. 

-serpcntariie.//». 

Hhiibarb.. 

Saffron. .ui. 

Sal: amiiioriL'ic. liiiionitini.' 
_ prunella , and salcp_ cwt. 


.S;iltp(!tre, sa.ssafras. 



20 0 
2 0 
JO 0 
0 G 
0 1 
1 0 
t» 2 
0 :i 
1 0 


20 0 
2 0 
10 <1 
<• G 


S/piills, dried. ctrL 

.... not dried.(7/.* 

Sumach. ton 

Tartaric acid. 10. 

Terrtijiipoiiica, terra verde to/i 

Tiiical. ton | 

Turmeric. Ion j 

Turpentine, Venice. tO. ■ 

Viilonia. ton 

V:iniish, uneniuncrated Clott 

Vei'ili'cris. 10. 

N'e.ii.ilniil.//(.I 

W.i-X, bi-es, or myrtle....(7/7. 
.... bees, anywise bleached 

.... st'alin}/.t'loo 

iSattre. cwt. 

J/. Skins and Furs. 

Ik'tivcr, undrt'.s.'-ed. .ikin 

t<o;il, uiidrc.ssed.12 .vA///* 

.... any way ilre.ssi-dl^.vA/'//// • 
Ividor laml>,undre.s.scd 100(/(/. 

.... dressed. do. 

.... ,di>. iBid coloured.. ..do. 

Lamb dre.ssed in oil. do. 

Alii.'./pnish, nutria ; iin- 

|||■c.•'..cd.loo skins 

Sciil, in tin* hair. skin 

, .... of ltriti.''h ttikini; Iroin 

tishery or colony.. 12 skins 
Shecp iindrcssedin I be wook/o. 
.... tanned or l:iwed.. ..loo ] 

.... <lrc.s.*.ed in oil.100 i 

Skins mi<l furs, or pieces, tin. 
dresS.“d. and uiienum.,f.‘loo 
.... any way drc.ssed. .,-floo 
Manuftietures thereof. ...CToo 

10. Hides. 

Jlor.se, o.x, biiffuio, ctilf, hoji, 

.sea-cow; dry. cwt. 

- Wet. cwt. 

.... whether whole, or in 
piices, not cut in .shapes, • 
tanned but not dressed. .tO. 

-in any wtiy dres.sed. but 

not Viirnished, japiinned, or 

eiitimclled. to. 

-it varnished, Ac_//>. 

Losh hides; riLssia hiile.s or I 
jiieccs, any way /Ire.ssed ..to. | 
Hides or pieces, iindrcsso/l, | 

iincijumenited.CIoo i 

-anywaydre8!ieddo.,L’JtKt| { 

11. Leather Manii/aetnres. I 

Women’s 1)00 ts. I2ijiiirs 1 

.... furred or triniine/l...//<>. 1 
Women’s .shoes, with cork or 
double soles, cpiilted shoes 

and eloffs.12 jiairs Ii 

_if furred or trimmed do. 1! 

_of .silk, jean, or other 

stuff,kid, or other lixither///). ! 
Wonuat’s .shoes, if furre<l or 

trimmed.12 pairs It 

tiirls’ boots, sbot!s, and | 
caliLshes, not c.xeceding ^ 
in. in length, charged ffd 

Men’s boots. l^jiairs 21 

.... shoes. \2 pairs I. 



h (M 

< 'iHiii t: 

JtiitisM < «. 

ewt. 

ii. 

0 G 

.. <1. 

0 ii 

eirl. 

4 o 

4 

0 

. .Ih. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

. .ih. 

0 0 

0 

G 

. .10. 

0 2 

0 2 

eirL 

ewr. 

1 

• 

1 

u 

0 

G 

0 

ii 


41 10 
;■» O 

< ci.->) 

O 1 
0 3 
2 O 
20 0 
(fl5) 
1 0 


r, 0 
(L’l.'i) 
0 1 
0 .’{ 

1 0 
10 0 
(€1.5) 
1 0 


• 0 2 
1) 1 
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TARIFF OF DUTIES 


Of or from Oi uiitl truinl 

I Foreign JtiitiMh I 
} (>»iiDtrieii. Puii«eiiMonv| 


|Ot or ftoiii Otaiidftuui 
I Foreign Hritibhror- 
I C-Juutrion. ^vl»«ionB. 


Uoys’ boots and shoes, not 
exceeding 7 in. in length, 
charged gd duties. 

Boot fronts, not exceeding 9 

in. in height.12 pairs 

.... exceMiiig 9 i^clics...do. 
Leather, shaped or iiiiinufue- 
tured, or any article where¬ 
of leather is the most valu¬ 
able part, not otherwise 

enumerated..£100 

Gloves: habit mitts.. 12 pairs 
.... habit gloves & nien’sdo. 
.... women’s or mitts.. .</o. 

Parchment. 12 sheets 

Vellum. skin 

12. Cotton,1/air,Linen, IVoof, 
and Manu/aelitres thereof. 
Bandstring twist, the 12 knots 

each of 32 yards. 

Candicwick. etet. 

Cotton manufaeturos... .£100 
.... articles any way m.nde 
up, unenumeratod... .£100 

Flax, tow, or codTiIa. cwt. 

Gaur.e, of thread.£loo 

Uair,camels, & hares’ wool Ih, 

_ox, horse, elk. cwt. 

.... uneniimeraled.... £ loO 
.... manufactures of hair or 
goats’ wool, atone, or mixed 
with other material; and 
such articles m.'ide up, not 
otherwise charged... .£100 

Itikle, unwrought. Ih. 

.... wrouglit. Ih. 

Linen, or linen and cotton : 
Cambrics iind French lawns, 
the piece, not ex. U yards in 
length and Jths bro.ad 
.... plain ; also bordered 

lian dk e reh iefs.;/ ieec 

_any other lawns. .£’100 

.... lace thread ; and pil¬ 
low J:tcc of linen, cotton, 

or silk. £100 

.... damasks...^..vc/. i/d. 

.... damask diaper, .sq. yd, 
.... plain linen and diaper, 
&sails,unenuin('nited £ 1<H) 
.... saijjs in use by a British 
vessel, and not otherwise 

disposed of.. 

.... s.ails if and when other¬ 
wise disposed of.£100 

.... manufactures, or of 
linen mixed with cotton or 
wool, unemimeratcd. .£10<l 
Thread uiiommcrated. .£100 
Wool: alpaca and llama ant. 

.... beaver.. Ih. 

.... cut and combed. tb. 

_coney. Ut. 

_cotton, or waste... cwt. 

.... goats or hair. cwt. 

.... sheep or lambs, under 

Is. per lb. value. Ih. 

.... in value Is. per lb. or 

upwards. tb. 

Woollen manufactures (not 
of goats’ wool, or of wool 
mixed with cotton, and not 
otherwise charged.... £100 
.... do. do., articles any 
way made up.£IOf> 


■. d. I a. d. 


(£•20) 
0 1 
(£15) 
0 1 
0 (!* 
(£5) 


(£15 ) 
(I (i 
I 0 


(T..1L', lOa.) 
0 10 
0 5 

(£151 


(£15) 
(£ 10 ) 
2 6 
0 6 
1 0 
U 1 
2 11 
2 6 


(£15) 

(£ 20 ) 


13. Glass, Earthenicarc, SfC. 

Beads and bugles of glass., .lb. 0 3 
Bottles,cartliorstone,cmptyl2 0 2 
3 0 Buttles, glass (not flint or cut) 

5 0 wickered, or of green or 

common glass. ewt. 4 0 

And further for excise..<•«>/. 7 0 

.... glass,uiienumcrated(’t('f. 20 0 
And for excise duty... .ewt. 20 0 
(£15) China: plain.£100 (£15) 

2 4 .... ornamented.£'100 (£’20) 

3 0 Karthenware, unenuin. .£'100 (£10) 

4 0 Knamel. tb. 2 0 

(J 0 Glass: crown or w'indow, not 

1 0 ex. jtli inch thick. ewt. 30 0 

And for <‘xeisc. ewt. ( £,/>, 3s.) 

_flint and cut.£IoO (£30) 

And for oxeisi-. ewt. 20 0 

.... German sheet, not ex. 

2 0 ^tli inch thick. ewt. .’10 0 

4 4 And for excise. cwt. 04 0 

(£5) .... all glass ex. Jth inch 

thick; all silvered or poli.sh- 
(£10) ed glass, ami plate gla.ss ; 

0 1 not containing above !> sq. 

(£7,l<is.) feet. sq./oot 4 0 

Free. From 9 to 14 do. . ...w/./wf 5 0 

<) 3 l'’rom 14 to 30 do.. .S(/. ybo/ (5 0 

.50 0 ( Ahove.'10.squ.arcfeet.vq../'oo/ 7 0 
.... manufactures unenu- 
ineratcd, and old broken 

gla.ss. iiet. 20 0 

t And for excise. ewt. 20 0 

'£7.1ds.) Paintings on glass.£’100 (£5) 

O .3 I And for excise. sq./oot 4 O 

” j 14. Silks, tic. 

Silk: knuhs, husks, and 

waste. ewt. I 0 

.... raw. tb. 0 1 

.... thrown, undyed: viz., 

5 0 sim;les,train,orgaii>!iiK*,ati(i 

(£15) crape silk. lb. 1 0 

.... do., dyed, do. lb. 2 0 

imuuifact nres,or ofsilk mi x eil 
(I..12.in«.) with other materi.nl, the 

0 10 produce of Europe, viz.: 

0 5 plain silk or satin. lb. 11 0 

or at option of Ciistoms£ 100 (£25) 
(£15) *flgured or brocaded silk/ft. 15 0 

*plain gauze. lb. 17 0 

♦gauze striped, flgured, or 

Free brocaded. lb. 27 fi 

♦plain crape. lb. 10 0 

(£15) ♦figured crape. lb. 18 0 

♦plain velvet. lb. 22 0 

♦figured velvet. lb. 27 t> 

(£15) ^ ribbons embossed or 

(£5) flgurod with velvet_ lb. 17 0 

2 6 *orinOu8toms’option £100 (£30) 

0 3 and further, if mixed with 

0 6 gold, silver, or other 

0 1 metal, whenthcdiityisnot 

0 4 charged atl valorem.. .Ih. 10 0 

Free .... fancy net or tricot .../ft. 24 0 

.... tulle. sq. yard 1 4 

Free.manufactures, or ofsilk 

mixed with other materials. 

Free. unemimerated..£100 (£30) 

.... millinery, or of which 
the greater part is silk, viz., 

turbansorcaps. each 15 0 

(£5) hatsorbonnets. each 25 0 

dresses. each 50 0 

£10) or.inCustoms’option £100 (£40) 


4 0 
7 0 
20 0 
20 0 
(£15) 
(£•20) 
(£ 10 ) 

2 0 

.30 0 
(£5.3s.) 
(£30) 
20 O 


i£7,10s. 
O 3 
0 G 


5 0 
(£15) 


11 0 
(£25) 
15 0 

17 0 


17 0 
(£30) 


(£30) 


15 0 
25 0 
50 0 
(£40) 


















































TARIFF OF DUTIES 


077 


)r or froiiijOfaijrt fr'inj 
ForriKii lirititth 
Umititritfn. I « 


Silk iiianufactnrc.s, or of silk 
,!uirt any other material, 
wholly or partly made up, 
not otherwise eliarged.f: ItMl 
Silkworm gut. 

15. Nara! Sion's. 

Hast ropes, twines, &c. .ctri. 
Cables (not iron), corilageetf/. 
.... do. in use of llrit. ship, 
an<l until otherw ise dispos¬ 
ed of. 

.... when otherwise dispiis- 

e<l of.eCK'O 

Cordage, do.,CHkt 

Coir rope, twine, &e. fwl. 


the conditions of 4 Viet, c. 
H, have been fultilled. .(/(OV. 

Sugar. vu't. 

.... the produce of and im -1 
ported from atiy llrit. I’oss. j 
within the limits of K. 1.1 
Co.'s Charter,into which the! 
importation of foreign sugar ' 

is prohibittal. cu't. \ 

__do. do. from anv other i 

H. i». within thoseliiiiit.s<•«•/.; 

Wine. 'tall. ; 


Of nr from 

{Df iindtrom 

Forpi((M 

Uiifl.nliros- 

Coon trim 

\ HPsniohv. 

K. d. 

(t. ft 


u 

0 

(hi 0 

24 

0 


(.£5) ( fif.lOs.) Agates or earneliatis. . 

2 (i : 1 .1 } -set. 


Hemp, dressed. 

. . . . 

,nrL 

4 

d 

1 

.... or otlier simil 

lai* iDuto- 



i 

riiil, iiiidre.sseil... 

.... 


d 

1 

i ^ 

I’iteh. 

.... 


u 

(i 

i 0 

Uosin. 


.(v/7. 

2 

0 

1 

t^hips to he hrokeii 

up. 

witli 




tackie, I'v e. (I'Xeejit' 

-ails 

).viz. 




foreign sld|).s.... 


.Cldd 

(x; 

25) 



<lo. Iiroken nj*.,L‘Id<i 

.... Hrili.sh, or ves-scls en¬ 
titled to registry as such. .. 
'I’.'ir.the last of 12 barrels,each 
not e.xeeeiling ;IIJ gallons,. 
Tnrjioiitine, value not above 

!ls. per .. . 

.... friuu !ts. to ].r».i. do.(■((•/. 

.... above las. do.<•(/•/. 

Twine.<vc/. 

Yarn, cable yarn. Ctrl. 

It). Stones, Hricks, Tiles. 

Jlrieks (Dutch).lOdt) 

.... other.sorts.iniiii 

(.thalk, uniiiaiitifaetnreil .f.TitO 
.... luamifaetiiri'ii. not 
otherwise ehargi.'d... .X'lOtt 

(iypsnm. ton 

I'laster of C.-iris. hoi 

Stone in Juin)is, unhewn, 
rough learble, limestone, 
flint, stones for potters, 
pebble,stone for I ithogra j'hy 
Stone ill Mocks, shtiiied, or 

rough scalped. ton 

.Stone and slate, hewn... .ton 
Marble, matmfaetured.. .eirt. 
Tiles.,-Cloi) 

17. Ctiffi•e,Coeoii,'Tea,Totxtcco. 

Coffee. lt>. 

Cocoa. th. 

.... husks and shells. lt>. 

-piuste, ehocolate. lU. 

Tea. tb, 

Tobacco, unmannfactured.//(. 

-snuff. lb. 

.... manufactured or 

cigars. lb. 

-stalks and Hour of, pro¬ 
hibited. 

18. Spirits'JSngar, and irfjir. 
Spifits: per gallon of proof 

strength by Sykes’ hydro¬ 
meter, and proportionally 
for greater or less strength. 

-Ituni: the produce of 

any British possession with¬ 
in the limits of thoK. I. Co.’s 
charter, in regard to which 


i Agates or carneliaiis. ..Cit'd I (C 

_set.t‘l"<» (.€J 

Harbadoes t.ar. nrl. i 2 

lla.sket rods, jieeled, the bun-1 
die not ex. ;i feet in circum¬ 
ference.I 0 

.... nnpccli.'d, ilo. 0 


r> O 
I 7 <» 

( C21(H.) 


(£ 10 ) 
.11 t» 
2 (> 0 


jllaskofs..£100 

f Heads..£loil' 

itooks; print ’.beforeittui eirt. ! 
.... <lo. in or since Il.ul ec-t. 1 
.... do. do. in foreign living i 

languages. eni. J 

}loiies,aiiiinaI.biirntoriiot/»a ! 
Ilo.ves (^'itboftt gla.--.'-).. .X'luo 

llr^tles, iMUgh. eifl, 

.... any way sorted. lb. 

Candles spermaceti. tb. 

.... stearine. f/>. 

-... tallow. eirt. 

.... wa.x. lb. 

Canes: l>ainboo.loon 

.... or sticks, uneiiiim. loO'i 

.mounted.£100 

C.'irriagi's ..Clod 

C;!slvs, einjity.,£!•«> 

Callings. 12 ilo.:. knots 

Clocks.,Cldd 

Cork (.after .Inly .'i.I.'li.'l). .Ion 
(kirks,ready made (do)... .lb. 

.. siiuared for rounding etrt. 

.... litliermen's. eirt. 

Coral in fragnuaits. lb. 

.... whole, polished. lb. 


( Cld) 
( Cl.i) 
20 I) 
^Ca) 

.ad 0 
U li 

(£ld) 
2 fi 


Coral in fragnuaits. tb. 0 2 

.... whole, polished. tb. 12 d 

.... impoli.sbed. tb. .'>* li 

Cra.tons.£ldd ( £15) 

Diamonds. Free 

1 )()wn. lb, 1 ;j 

Feathers, bed. eirl. 2d tt 

.... osirich, dressed. lb. ;«» 0 

.undressed.. ../5. 0 J 

_uneiiuui., dressed ,£ldd I (X'l**) 

.iindn‘.ssed.... tTdd (£.5) 

.... piiddy lard. lb. J 0 

Flowers, artificial, not silk 

£100 (X'2.5) 

flrcii-se. rii'l. 1 8 

(Suiipowder. rirl. 2d d 

(iiiano.hd* 1 0 

Hitts or iKinnets : chip. lb. 5 0 

_liast, cane, or horse¬ 
hair, each not ex. 22 inches 

diiuueter.12 10 0 

.ex. 22 Indies... .12 15 0 

.... straw. lb. 8 6 

.... felt, hair, wool, or 

Iwaver.s. eaeh 2 6 

_silk, or silk shag on felt 

or other material. eaeh 3 6 

Homs, tips, or pieces... . ton 1 ^ 0 

Japanned ware..X’lOO (,€15) 

Jet. tb- 0 1 


0 n 
o .1 
(£id) 
(£15) 
2d 0 
(X'5) 


It) d 
0 4 
d () 
,5 t> 

(£2d) 

( f2d) 
( £25) 
:t d 
( £2d) 
1 t) 
d It 
It! d 
2*.d 
t> 1 
0 (i 
d (I 
(£15) 
Free 

il 7h 
Id u 
.‘!d (I 
d 1 
(£Id) 
(£5) 

1 o 

•(.£25) 
d ;t 
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rAllIFF OF DUTIFS 


! FoiiMi’i) i*. 

; < 'iMiiilrr>->, ><•, iiiii*. 


111. INLAND KXl’lSE DUTIKS. 


Jewels (except (liiunnnds nnd 1 

pearls), unset.I'lno ! 

.... (Uttn, set.L‘l<'<i ■ 

Ink fnr iiriiiters. cu’t. : 

li;iiup-lili)ek. cu't. ■, 

Maps or efiarts.. .. lutch \ 

.Mats.'inattiiijr.I'KIO • 

Mattresses..-t'lOO j 

.Mother-of-pearl.! 

Musical in'.triimeiits. 

Mustard Hour. cu't. 

l’;vi»er. hrowti. Ih. 

.... lianaiiiuis. sq. //»/. 

. ... ’ waste. th, 

.... printed in lOn^lisli (pro- 
liil)ite<l). 

Pasteboards.enV. 

Peneils.pens.slate-peneils Clou 

Pietnri's. fiic)i 

And further. si/.Jnof 

Above :200 sep feet. awh 

Plants and Irees. .‘dive. 

PlattliiKfor hat-nialiinii; hast, 

caiie, or hor.se-hair. /h. 

.... chip. /'». 

.... straw...^. III. 

Printsor drawin.;!:s.'.in;;le riich 

sewn .1.^ 

(.{.uills, .eroose. 10 «mi 

.... swan.ItMlo 

Hags. ten 

_pulp. ton 

Salt. 

Soap, hard. I'trf. 

_soft. rirl. 

.... Nat»les.<•«•/. 

Spermaceti, line.Clou 

Sponge. III. 

Starch. <‘i>'l. 

.... gum, or British gulnl•//•^ 

Straw for platting. firl. 

Tallow.<•/(•/. 

Teeth, elephants, tVe. nrt. 

Tobaeeo-pipes, tday.... ClUU 

Tortoise-.shell. Ih. 

'l'oy.s*'(e.\eept nurrors). .•t'lou 
Turnery, uneuunie!‘aied,C100; 

W'afers.. Ih. I 

Washing-halls. Ih .! 

Watches.ClUU j 

Whale-tins, ItritiJi taking Ion ! 

....,otherwise taken. ..ClUU | 
(ioods, any way maniifaetnr-: 
cd, unenumerated, and not j 

prohihittal.,C1UU 

Ditto, not in any way inami- j 
factured, do. do. do.I 


»• 

ti. 

10 

0 

(CIU) 

lu 

u 

2U 

u 


U 1 U 1 

(C.M i(C:.MUs.) 
( Clu) , (,Clu) 

( LV.) i (C.M 
Ida) I l.Cl.'i) 
12 U i 12 u 

u ;i 1 u .‘t 

1 U 1 u 

U 4i : U 4J 


;iu u ;{u u 
(,C15) (Cl.M 


(Clu) ( Ciu) 


lu u 

2 i; 

7 <! 
u I 
u ;t 
U* ti 

3 U 
U (> 

•. 0 

l-'roo 

.'tu u 

2U U 

.ii; u 
(CW) 
u a 
lu u 
\r, (I * 

U 1 
.3 2 
1 U 


(Cl.'d 
1 u 

l-fio) 
(Cl.s) 
u ;t 
u (> 

(Ciu) 


.I u 
PrtH! 
2U U 
l.'i 0* 
'*(> U 

( Ci.M 

U 1 


1 U 
(fl.M 
u 1 
(.€1U) 
(.Cl.'i) 

U .1 
U (! 

( CIU) 

2U U 
(,C2U) 


(.C2U) ■ (C2U) 
(CV») (cr.) 


T1.‘'CU.ST()MS ON EXPORTS, 

The Produce of the United Kingdom. 

* n. li. 

Coal in a foreign ship.ton I 4 0 

.... in a llritish ship, viz. not small 

coal.ton 2 0 

Small coal, ». c. coal screened through 
a riddle, with bars not more’th.an jj 

inch asunder, atid culm. tun I 0 

Clay and china stotio. net. 0 .3 

Cement, stone an<l Hint (exc<!pt bal¬ 
last). ••Iff. 0 fi 

Wools and skins. rirl. 1 u 


Drieks, every 1 uuu.ofa si'/.e not i 

jvxeeediiig I.IU eiibie inches lu j . .. , < 
Kvery luou exceeding do... lu U ; .... 

tila.-'S, iiottle. cii'i. 7 u ] 7 u 

.... broad, crown, and tier- j 

man sheet. rirl. "J'.i (> 1 73 <> 

.... i>lalo, for materi;d eni- 
ploy«‘d in making it... .«•/(•/. bu U (iU U 

.... Hint, charged in Hnxed' 

material.luu//«. 1 ti tl t! H 

Jlops. Ih.\ U 2 _ 

.Malt from barley. hush. 2 7 2 7 

.... bear nr bi.gg in Se.it- 

land and Ireland, do. 2 U 2 U 

Paper or jiasteboard. Ih. u 1\ U IJ 

I’See .Article P.vi’ni!.) 

Soap, hard. Ih. 0 li .... 

_.soft. Ih. U 1 .... 

Sldrits in Mngland. ;;<iil. 7 lu .... 

.... SeotlaiidiV Ireland//(i.'/. .3 H .3 U 

ViiK'gar. iinll. U 2 <• 2 

N.It. -Urirk.s, bops, soap, and spirits.'ire sub- 
.ieete<l,on imiiortation from Ireland to Uri 
t.-lin, to riinnh'i'riiilliiii ‘li'lirs- eipiiv.ilent (.i 
the exei-e duties levie<l in Uritain. or their 
exee.^s above those of Irel.ind. 


IV. CU.'^TOMS eV EXCISE DRAW- 
RACKS ON KXPORTATIO.N. 


peerbrioved in United Kingdom hiirrrl 

(ll:iss, Ixdtle. ru't. 1 

.... broa<l.<ierman-heet,,anderown, j 
in shades, tiibles, i tables, or 1 ; 

tables. rirl. \ 

.... broad, in panes cut into reetan I 
gular lignres not less than I! inches i 

by 4 inches. rirl. i 

.... (ierman .sheet, in panes, do.; 

«io. nrt. ■ 

.... crown, in panes, do. do., such j 
panes not eont.'iining any portion of ! 
the bullion or thick centre of the: 
tables from which they have licen | 

cut. rirl. i 

.... plate. xii./ool ■ 

.... Hint. inu/te. 

Plate. (Si'C Article l*r,.\TK.J 
N. U.—The otlier excise drawhaeks 
eon.si.st simply' of the duties paid. 
Uiee, cleaned in U. K. ; a <iraw- 
liai-k per cwt. eipial to iliity on 4 : 
Imsliels rough rice or ])ad<lee. 

Sugar, reHiied in loaf, complete tiiid : 
whole, orlumiisdulyretlned, having; 
been perfectly elarilied ainl tboroii,gli i 
ly drieil in the stove, and lieiiig ot a ' 
ini’iorm vvliitene.ss throughout; or : 
such sugar pounded, crushed, or; 
lirokini; also for sugtir-eandy :—if: 

cxi)orte«l in a British ship. mil. 

.... in a foreign ship. rwt .; 

And for every ewt. of doiihie relined,' 
or of sugar eipial in quality thereto, 

:ui additional sum of.. 

Tobacco, manufaetnred in U. K.. at; 
or witliiu 2 miles of any port into' 
wlsieh toliaeeo may be imported, 
made into sliag, roll, nr carrot, up¬ 
on sliipiiient thereof as stores, or for ' 
expnrtatioii. Ih. ' 














































S U P P L E M E N 1’. 


lEVN CHI 

UAA’K. On .liiiio L'l. IfMl. nil net was pnssnl ; saTiic imnistiinenl is nwnnled for eonci jilment of 
(4 iV fi Viet. c. .'■illl, nintdiiiJ: fiirllier jirovi-sion ; ae<;oniitsanfl leiin i-r-.orof iiroiierlydotliennioiint 
relative to tin.- reiiirn -i of tin: eireiilation. I of more than .tJlO (ij .’rJ). A hanl;rii)>i w l:o has fa I- 

§ 1. ISanlis of issue are to niake ii)> ail neeonnt | silioil hooks or iiapers is linhk: to int|iri.-o!!inent 
of‘dieir notes in eireul.iiion at the einl of every ; not e.veeeiliiiK tliree years (Jr'I-'i). A hankrnpt 
Week, and at tin- end of every four weeks are to ' who, within three months of his hankrniitey, has 
make up therefrom an averajfe of their eireul;i-■ ohiained Koods on credit ' ‘ ui.tk r tlie fidse colour 
tion diiriiiK the previous four weeks, to he de- ' and I'releiU'e of carry inu'on husiiicss and dealiin; 
livered within seven days to the (.’ommissioiier.s in the ordinary eeiir .e of trade,” or uho coneeals 
of Stamps : penalty for oniissioii, or remo\ es coods w it*i a IrainhdiMit intent, know- 

ij 'J. Iteliirn to ho verilied by h.'ity, otTicer. in.!t them to h.ave Inen m t lit.lined, is liable to 

§ l''r()m these ref urns tin iieeoiint is to he I impri.-onment not exeeedine tw i yetirs (§ IMi). A 

injldc up, and published in the Gazette, of the , eertitieate does not reipiiroto he ^i^m■d hyeredi- 
aveiMHie I'irenlation of notes in the (fnited Ivini;- . tnrs: no eertitieate is a disehary unless it eor- 
<lom every four weeks, distinguish ini; that of the ' tify th:it the bankrupt has eonl'orined {5.'l!f). (’on- 
Hank of'I’li.aland, haiglish private and joint- | tracts with creditors, in eoiisidertition of their 
stork hanks, iianks in tseotlainl. H.ndv of Ireland ■ not opposing a eertitieate. are void ; and creditors 
and other Irish hanks ; and likewise .-■tating the ! aeeepling property on sneli eoiisiileration forfeit 
amount of hiillion in the Hank of I'.nglanil. | donhle its value (§§ 4ti, 41). '1 he bankrupt’s 

H.V NKRL'H'r( i V.-• On August l:i, lilli, ati , allowanee is not ptiyahle till 12 tuonths .after the 
art was pas.sed, applietdile to ICngland solely. : date of the fiat. If the divideiiils do not amount 
“ for the Amendment of the Law ofHaidiruptey ” j to Ids. ]ier ,Cl, f he eoiirt niiiy ;i ward an allowanen 
tSi (! Viet. c. 12J). 'rim matters in whieh it j not exceeding L'-! pereeiit. :ind-L'-'lnd (§ •14). The 
supersedes the law as explained under the loads ■ most material feature in tile :ut is the extension 
IJ \.NKi!('i>T< v. Assiii.v t:i;s,<Ve.,arethefollnw iiig: , of the .Metropolit.ni (.'oiirt of Hankruptey to the 
—the chaneellor may dis|iense with the petition- i country, through the tipp.iintment of additional 
lug creditor’s bond, in issuing the fiat (ij .‘1). If j comm^sioiJt>rs and oliieial assignees. f.V.ssm- 
Ihe petitiooingeredilordo nut open Iheliat with- : .'kiiK.s. H.VNtviiii'nv. CofUTOK. (’o.xi.urs.sio.v- 
in three ifays afti r it has he.-n transmitted to the 1 krs.] 'J’lie mmiher of additional oliieial iissignocs 
proper court .anethi r qualified creditor may open ’ is not to exceed ."O ; :ind they are to htive tlie samu 
it within 14 days thereafter (ij 1). AVlnre tl per- i rights and duties as tliose in town li.inknijitcies. 
S (>>1 is ahoul lo leaie the enuiitry, warraiil niay^'I'he additional commissioners :ire not to exceed 
lie issued to tirresl Ins person or’goods (§ .')). An i 12 in mimher. Tfie Court of Ueview may con- 
one is liable to he made hankrni>t nn act of h.ink- i sist of one judge ;i;S 4<> il.'l, (!4). 'J'he jirocoss 
ritptey more than 12 months old (ij 7)- Concerted 1 before a eoimlry eemmis-vioner is cnosidered ns 
acts of liankriiptey are not to aninil fials t g lit. I in the Court nf Han', rnptey, where it is filed and 
'I’lm ipialiticalinns for iietitiom’ng ereditors tire ! j>resorveil (g 4/). Th * sums to he paid to tnic- 
to he—for one, C.‘<h; for two, (JT'I; for three or tioneei^, iieeoinitanis, .Ve., to he fixed by the 
more, .Clh'k A fnlure di ht is :i snilieient qitali- eonrt in which the bankruptcy proceeds (g fl.’l), 
tieatioii ig !•). Thi' list <d' iier..ons specially liable IJHMMHN. The iiiqiort duly oil goods eiiter- 
lo lieconie haiikriipts is added to as follows : — | ing seaward is ij per eeiit., instead of S iicrcent.. 
Livery stable keepers, coach proprietors, carrier-, .is stated on ptigf 112. 

sliipow'iiers, auetioimcrs, apothecaries, market- CIll.N'.V. The success of her Majesty’s arms 
giirdeiiers, eow-keepors, hriek-mtikers, alum- led to a treaty of peace, August 211, 1JM2 ; tho 
makers, lime hiirov-rs, and millers (g ID). There Chiaesi; eouseiiling to all this Hritish deffiands, 
.•ire jirovisioiis for bringing the debtor before the I the |iayment by four instalments of ■JlM .ihni.uiiU 
eourl, aiiterinr to adjudication, to answer as to j (about .fL‘4..{7.'>.b(io). the entire^’e--sion of llong- 
the debt. Tho t.^ader has to Jidmil the demand, Kong, tind freedom of trade at o (lorts. 
or to declare that he has a good definee .•igaiiist lIoMi Koxo is the mo-.t northerly of :i group 
it. being in the former ease alloweil 14 days to of islands tit the month of the estieiry leading to 
satisfy it; and on the I'dli, on failure, he is eon- Canton, from which it is distant aboti'. fliti miles, 
sidered to have eonnnitted an act of hankruptey and from .Macao -to. It is eight inik s in length, 
(g 11-lij). An tidmission signed by the trader, and ahoiit two in breadth: and lies in kit. 22^ 
though not in court, mtiy ho received as admis- 12' A., long. 11-C Id' lx. The htiy between it 
sioii, provided it he countersigned by an attorney and the nuun land, from one to six miles broad, 
who Inis hci-n called in to e.xplain to the tr.ider is deeji and spacious, with secure anehorage for 
the effects of his tnlmission (g 17 ). -Vii act of shipping, especially as resiieets the typhoon, tho 
hankruptey is eoinmitted by the not stiti-lying great seiiurge of tliose seas. On tlnj^wli'ile, the 
judgment ileht.s, or orders of courts of equity for island Inis tew equals as a iiaviil siatioii : and it 
paying money, within 14 dttys (gg 2U, 21). He- ahoiinds with materials for bnilding. In other 
loro notiticalion, a person adjudged against is respects it has few tidvantages; living rocky, 
allowed livxMlays to show cause agtiinst the ad- barren, -ind rather insiiliihrioiis. I'jcsh w:iter, 
judication (ii 2d). The eonrt may audit the as- howexer, is plentiful, and priyisions e:in he 
.signee’saeccumts.anddeclareadividend whenever readily jiroeured from the ailjoining country, 
it may think tit, at or after the sitting .-iiqiointed Tni-: t'’ivs; I’oicrs, stateil in tlicir order from 
fijr tho last exiunintiiion (g 27 ). 'I’lie court may A- to .s.. are the f.illowiiig:— 
order arrears of wages to .iiiy clerk or .servant lif -it cek hrated port of thejirovince of 

the hankrnpt, limited (alternatively) to three Iviang nan. tidvaiitageously sitinited in one of 
months’ wages, and .L'dh : and a workiinm in the the most fertile tiistriets of China, not fiir from 
b:inkrnpt’s employment may he paid a sum not Nan-king, the ancient capitiil of the empire. It 
exceeding 4Us. (gg 2!). ;til). If the bankrupt do not lies on the haidvs of a navigahle stream, adjoining 
appciirheforcthreou’i-Iockof tlieday appointed, the estuary of the mighty Yang-tsc-kiaug, the 
and make a proper surrender, he is’liable to lie largest river in Asia. 

transported for upwards of seven years : :ind the X//ii; ;«>. the honrishing emporium of tlio jiro- 
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viiice of Tclic-kiaiiR, Hes in lat. 30® 10' N., loiijr. 
120® 30' 15., about 100 miles S. from Slianf'-hat, 
from whicli it is separated by a bay, liaviiig at its 
wator-sido the well-known island of Chii-san. The 
city is situated about 14mUcs up the river Ta-hae, 
at the mouth of which, contiKiioiis to C’liin-hae, 
there is anchorage for shipping of any size. 
A little to its N. lies Cha-poo, the principal scat 
of the tr.idc with Ja)^ui. 

Fon-tch»m, the capital of the province of Fo- 
kien, lies on the Ctlin-kiang, a river navigable 
for the largest stiips to within 10 luiles of the 
town ; and which, running through the centre 
of the principal tea district, will enable pn)- 
dnee to bo broiiglit to Fou-tclieou at a much 
cheaper rate than overland to Canton. 

Amty, situated in lat. 24® 20' N., long. 118® 
IfJ' 15., on a barren part of the coast of Fo-kicn : 
but it is the cinporiiim of the trade with tlie 
large island of Formosa, the granary of the 15. 
coast of (Miina, from which it is distant only ITjO 
miles. Amoy is Ijesides, next to Canton, tiie 
chief seat of the foreign commerce of the em¬ 
pire ; being tiio resitle.ncc of numerous wcaltliy 
merchants who trade with Siiig:ipore, llankok, 
Manilla, tlic Fastern Isl'ands, and Jap.an. 
Canton, <leseril)od in tlie body of the work. 
COACH, CARRFVtJK. The act 5 A (5 Viet, 
c. 78, substitutes for the duti<’s on stage-carriages, 
cmiinerated on page l.O:), tlie following name¬ 
ly,—for every original license to l>e taken out, 
fof Oiicli carriage, yearly, t'.l, 3s.; for every 
supplementary license for the samccarriage, .'is.; 
and in respect of every mile wliich utiif staw- 
carriage shall be licensed to travel, ltd. Ainl 
n)r pa.s.songcrs conveyed by railway, per cent. 

No stage-co.aeli to carry more pa.ss(!iigi'r.s Ilian 
it is cou.striKded for, cacli being .allowed Itiinelic.s 
measured oil’on th« front of the scat. Children* 
under !> ycar.s of age, in tlie laji, not to lie count- 
od. The miml)cr of pa.ssengcr.s wliicli tlie coach 
is licensed for (distinguishing outside from in¬ 
side), to be painteil on the liack, ami on tlie 
inside of eaeli coinpartment. I.iinitliliun of 
proportion of outside to tl:o wliole nuiniicr of 
lassengcrs in coaclies more tlian 8 feet !i inches 
ligii, ami with ,a space less than 4 feet fi inches 
hetween the track of the whecLs, viz.—where b 
passengers, ."i outside; whore 12, 8 «litto ; where 
l.’t, 11 (litto ; where 18, 12 ditto. Tlicrcaflcr, 2 
oiitsiCics for every 3 additional passengers. 

The •'} A 0 Viet. c. 80, alters the duties on 
carriages for liire to .Cti for each carriiige. 

COFI<’KI5. Tlie ahsur<l arrangement of the 
coffee duties pointed out on page 168 has been 
remedied in tlie new tariff. 

COIN, Hy proelam.atioTi, June 7,1842, the so¬ 
vereign of 5<lwt.s.2J grains, and the lialf-sovereigii 
of 2 dvrts. 13* grains, are allowed currency. 

COLONY. Several of the statutory regula¬ 
tions narrated under this hcail havoheen altered 
by the act 5 A G Viet. c. 4!1, pas.sod July IG, 
1842, of wliicli the following is .an abstract:— 

§ 1. Act to hike effect in the colonies in ,S. 
America Snd the \Ve.st Indies, from ,^tli April, 
and in llritish N. America and Mauritius, from 
Mh July 1843, except as sifter provides!, 

§ 2. Reneal.s the whole table of duties shown 
in a note on page 177- 

§ 3. Repesibs tlie “ Table of I’rohibitions and 
Ili'strietions ” on page 176* 

§ 4. Enacts in it.s stead the following table, 
applicable to importations into the Kritisb pos¬ 
sessions in America or Mauritius :— 

AVms TaMe t\f Prohibitions ami Itestrictions. 
Gunpowder, .ammunitions, arms, or utensils of 
war, prohibited, except from the United King¬ 
dom, or from sonic other Rritisli Fossesslon. 
Coffee, sugar, not being refined, in bond in the 
IT. K., molasses, nun, being the produce of any 


n. P. witliin the limits of the E. I. Co.’scliarter, 
except as after provided, or being of foreign 
produce, prohibited to ho imported Into any 
of tlie H. 1*. in 8. America, or West Indies 
(tile Baliaiuas and Rermiidas not inchi<l(‘d), 
or into Mauritius, except to be warehoused fpr 
exportation only, and may also be prohibited 
to be imported into the Raliamas or llernuidas. 
Rase or counterfeit coin, and bonks, such as aro 
prohibited to be imported into the IT. K. 

All gomls imported contrary thereto forfeited ; 
also the vessel, if of less biirdoii than 78 tons. 

§ 5. Hut it shall be lawful to import into any 
II. P. in the W, Indies and S. America, and 
into Mauritius, coffee the produce of any B. P. 
within the limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter ; and 
also sugar, tlie produce of any 11. P. within such 
limits, into tvhich the importation of sugar the 
produce of any foreign country, or of any B. P. 
into wliicli foreign sugar may be legally import¬ 
ed, lias been prohibited ; and also riini tlie pro¬ 
duce of any 11. P. within the limits of tlie E. 1- 
Co.'s cliarter into wliicli the importation of rum 
the iiroduce of any foreign country, or of any 
It. 1*. into whicli foreign sugar or ri'm may ho 
legally imported, liaslieeii proliibited : Provided 
tluit no such coffee, sugar, <ir rum, .shall bo en¬ 
tered in any B. P. in the W. Indies or S. Ame¬ 
rica, or Mauritius, as lieing tile jiroduce of any 
II. P. witliin tile limits of (lie 15. 1. Co.’s eharti-V 
from wliich tlie same, may lie legally imported, 
under the proviso last aforesaid, uniess tlie. mas¬ 
ter of the ship importing tlie .same sluill liavo 
delivered to the customs at the port of importa¬ 
tion a eortitieate of origin,' and make declara¬ 
tion thereto ill tlie form preserilieii. 

§ 6. Reiieals taiilo of duties on pages 176, 177* 
8 7- The following dntii's to he o.vaetcd upon 
jfiods not the production of the II. Iv., or of any 
It. P. in America, of .Miiiiritiiis, of any B. P. 
within till! limits of the J5. I. Co.’s charter, or 
tile produce of any of tlie British fisheries, im¬ 
ported or lirought into any of tlio It. P. in Ame¬ 
rica or the Miiuritius, by sea or inland carriage. 

AVi/t Table of Duiirs. 

•t* (I. 

Wheat flour . . Parrel if lbs. 2 0 
Fish of foreign taking or curing . ewt. 2 0 

Ditto, pickled . . . barrel 4 0 

Meat, salted or cured . . . cu)t. 3 t» 

Tluttcr . cwt. 8 0 

Cofteo and cheese . . . cwL .'» 0 

ttocoa. vwt. 1 <• 

Molasses . civt. 3 0 

'Pea, unless imported from (Thina, tlio 

IT. K., or a H. P. ... lb. 0 1 

Spirits; Rum .... {tali. 0 6 

Dt her .spirh.s and cordials . . {fall. 1 t) 

Sugar, iinrctiiicd . . . cict. R 0 

Refilled sugar, the produce of and refined in 

foreign countries, 26 per eeiitum ad valorem. 
C:i iss and silks, and spermaceti, I.*! /ter centnin. 
AVine, whether bottled or not; cotton, linen, 
woollen, le.athcr, and paper manufactures; 
hardware, clocks and watches, inamifactiireil 
tolKU’co, so.ap, candles other than spermaceti, 
corks, cordage, and oakum, 7 per centum. 

Oil, lilulilier, tins, and skins, of Lrcign fishing, 15 
jter centum. 

Articles not enumerated, except siieh as aro 
comprisoil or referred to in the subjoined table 
of exemptions, 4 per centum. * 

And if any of the goods hercin-beforo proposed 
to he cliargett with duty, except sugar ami tea, 
sliall be imported tlirongli the U. K. (having 
lieen e.\ ported from the warehouse or the 
duties drawn back), such goods shall only bo 
charged with Jths of the above duties. 
Exemptions. —Coin, bullion, and diamonds; 
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liHim's, catllo. ainl all otiicr livo-stock ; liay 
anil straw; tallow atid raw hidi'S ; salt, rin-, 
corn and ^rain ini'^rinmd ; bi.'cnit or bread, 
meal <tr Hour, o.\c.'])t wheat Hour ; fresh meat 
and lish, fruit and ve”vtal)les, carriages of 
travellers, wood an<1 lumber, cotton wool, 
hom)i, flax, and fow,drntrs, a:nnis, and resins, 
tortoi-(■-shell, mamires of all Kinds, Iierrii‘L;s 
taken and cured by the inhabitants of the I'le 
of IMaii, iind imported from tlmnee : pcox i 4010 
and stores for the use of her JM iieslv’.s force-. ; 
all Koods imported from tlie f. I\. alter having 
there paid the dniios of con-iimptioii, ami im- 
jxjrted from (h( ace without dniwback. ^ 

§ 8. 'I’ll.' foil iv. iiio artiele.s (namely), silted or 
cured iiu-al. Ifair, butter, ehee-e, molas-.es, 
cork-wo m 1, eordaee, oakum, pitch, tar, tui'in ii- 
fiiic. leather and leatlier-w.ire, lish*iriiieii's cloth- | 
hilt and hosiery, li-diiiio-eraft, utensils, instru- 
inettls, tiii'l bail, shall be also cxempl from duly 
if imported for the use of the Hritish ti--lierle.s in 
Ameriia, into any jvlaee :it orfiom wheiiee any I 
stlell lisle'ry i.s earri. d on. | 

S !). 'i'lien' stiall he lin ied a duty of 111 ju r \ 
I'liitiiiJi ii</ rit/,irii/i up.Ill suo;ir reliiieil iti liond | 
ill the I'. 1\., not lieiiijr of Ihe itrowlli of any of 1 
the It. I*, ill A meriea, or of .Mauritius, or of ally 
15. 1*. within the limits of the 1C. 1. t'o.'scharter, ' 
fm|i.irfcd or broti'.;ht into any of the It. 1*. in 
Ameriia, or into Mauritius. 

§ 111. If any eolonial duty is hiylii'r on Itriti-h , 
fjonds than on similar Ibri ioii ;f.iods. the' imperia I . 
duty imjio-eil h,v this art on siieh foreii;!! .inieles ; 
shiill he inereased by sueh excess. i 

§ 11 . (irant.s power to In-r Maje.sfy, by order | 
in council, to add any article eliar-ee ible under ( 
this act as an imciniiiicralcd article with a duty 
of A fh'ri'riilinn nil cd/io'em, to tlic list of c.xcuiii- 
tions hercin-before. set fortli. ^ « 

§ 12 . 'I'lie dutic.s shall be levieil under the rc- 


yiilaliciis of th.'former act, o.\c.'(it in so far as 
tile s'lmc are repealed or altered bv tins act. 

g l;i. Untie, to be payable in sterliin^ money, 
or in fonip.n coin-, m rates proelaimeil to be* 
eiiiii valent tie feto, and accordiii ' to the imjierial 
I system of mea-.ure.s. 

l-l. iijd cation of tite pr.iilm i‘ ofthc-io diitiiis. 

!} I.'i. tioids from the <'!;■ ir.i- l lsl:ind.s to be 
admitti tl as cooilsof tlie I'.K. 

!} Hi L.caii/.-s certain isi't irr-^iihiriviei in 
11).. ni i'le of levyni.:^ tile diU*-.-. 

§ 17- In any 1!. 1’. in .-Vin.-rien in winch the 
imperial <hitii s iinji' i.-eil hy l!:e f ir.'ii.‘r act (d .V: 4 
IV. e. .'ill), and theeolo-.iial diitie-imposed 
hy the law.s of siK !i p.. -s n, l.av.' both he- ii 
eti'tinonrily levied in fall, v.idi.nit inakin,;; any 
deiliietion from the iiniierial dnties ia r -lie.-i of 
the c.doiiial ditties la- pr.iv!d.-.I for hy Jj 11 of 
.said act), or fr.iiii tie- c d -tiial dnii.'s in respect 
of the imp rial duti -, it -hall h..' lawful to een- 
timie so to leiy in inll micIi iniperial and coloidal 
duties ve-peoiively .Inrine the ei.iiitinuaiiee oi Iho 
.saiil former act. 

The exi'tiii'^ ditr. r.-ntial dntie.s ia llriiaiii in 
favoiir of till'eoloai.'s at'.'slmwn in the 'fatin'. 

(’OWX. On I'lkli .\pial liM.'. .1 la w act l.'i iV d 
Viet. e. 14) w;is pa-,-,'!! tor rc-enlaliiaa: the imiiorla- 
tion ofe.o II, \> hieh. th.iu.di -till letainiiu'tlie priii- 
ei))le of the varial le .scale of duties, icdm/es the 
rales to he l.'xii d. In ol'a-r ri^(>e.-t.s. the (irox i- 
sioiis of tiiisiiet are iieariy the same as t hose in tho 
old, ;i lii'o. IV. e. tin (/•/(/<■ |ip. 2n;l. :.e!l) ; ditfer- 
iny chiefly ill the addition iiiaiie hy the new* net 
to th • 111 IIIliter of towns fiirni -hinn tin' returns of 
Wio (iri. e-of llriti.-h e.irn, from which the ,ave- 
r;e;e prices for reatdntiiiit the duty are a--eer- 
taiiied. and in its ilevolvim; (excei't in l.omlon. 
Oxford, and <.'ambi ida;e) t!ie duty of iii.speeliiiij 
those retiiriis upon the ofiici'rs of excise. 

'file follow ilia is the new fable ol Duties:—• 
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wdical : and oatiiieaMer cvi ry 
Ibli 11':., a duty c(pial in 
atnoiii't til the limy paiatde 
on a (piartrr of o.ais. It. is the 
piactiee to enter thcstlliiivc liy 
1 tie cwt. _ 


I’roducc of nml imported from any British Bossc.ssion out of Ktirope. 
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+ The fractions under b.nrrel of Hour aru .'52 parts tif a penny; under oat meal, 121 part.^ 
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AlIotPnMcrs on Bonded Corn .— TJie Ciistoiiis 
Act, 5 & (i Viet. c. 47, § 5;t, pruvulcs for the fol- 
,Iowiii{; nllowaiiecs being iiindc on account of tbc 
natural decrease on corn in the warehouse, iijion 
the exportation thereof or entry for lunne eon- 
sumption :—Wlieat, barley, aiid rye, 1 month 
and less than 3 111 . li per cent.; 3 inontlis and 
under (5 in. 'J per cent.; (i inoiith.s and less than 
12 in. 2J per cent.; 12 months and upwanls, .‘1 
per cent. (Mtts, 1 month and less than m. 24 
percent.; 3 iiionths^ind less than (J tn. .'It piT 
cent.; (i uionths and less than 12 111 . 44 per cent.; 
12 months and ujiwards, 5 per cent, tin Spanish 
wheat, barley, aiul oats, iiml on wheat and barley 
kiln-dried abroad, only half tlie allowance is to 
bo made, and none to bn made on rye Uiln- 
ilried. The allowance not to be made iinles.s 
where there is an actual ilcficioney. 

Sobftilnlion 0 / Flour or Bisro'd for Bonded 
Wheat.- -Ity the iV <5 Viet. c. !>2, ptissed August 
10, 11142, wheat is permitted, tilt August 31, 
llM.'l, to l.ie delivered from the warehouse or the 
vessel duty free, upon the previous substitution 
of all etiuivalent quantity of flour or biscuit in 
tbe wareboU'C. 

§ I. Tbe proportions are, for every IMI lbs. of 
kiln-tlried wbetit, or every 100 lbs. of wheat not 
kiln-dried. 73 lbs. tine wheal Hour, fill lbs. of 
captain’s biscuit. tlo lbs. of tbc .standard biscuit 
supiilied to the n»vy, or lit! lb.s. coininon sbip- 
bi.seuit. 

§,2. f’ertiticate of the deposit to be given, to 
last 1 ; weeks, and sjiuetion removal of tvareliou.sed 
wheat during that time. • 

5 .3. Tbe ilejiositor or the hoMer of f{ie cerl^- 
tieiite entitled to enter correspondent quantity 
of wheat from the vessel, duty free. 

§ 6. The flour and biscuit to be subji'et to tbe 
usual warcllOUsc rules, but not to be removable' 
for home consumption, e.xcept on payment of 
the import iluty. 

§ 7 . The flour or biscuit not to bo rc-imported. 

§ it. ‘Where there is fraud in tbe quality of the 
deposit, it is forfeited, with .C-"* per qr. «> 

The Arrrofle I’rirex ttntler the late art, 9 fleo. 
TV. c. tin, from the date tif if.s passing, .Inly l."<, 
182II, to the date of its repeal, .41)111 29, 1842, 
were per quarter a.s follows :—Wheat, .'Ifl.s. 4d. ; 
baricv, 32s. 7d.; oats. 22s. 8d.; rve. fl.'is. .rMl. 

<.'Li.S;r<),'MtS II KtlTTLA'ITOXS.' Tbe new Oiis- 
toms*l\ct, 5 d<L <) Viet, c.47, contains tbe follow¬ 
ing sections applicable to this department:— 

Fna'i.<iioiix, j<3. Tbe :t & 4 Wm. IV. e, .11, 
repealed, so far as it prohibit.s importation of 
beef or pork, eallle, mutton, lamb, sheep, 
swine, and li.sb of foreign taking or curing, or in 
foreign •»ess'4s. § 4. b’isli of foreign taking (ex¬ 

cept anchovies, cels, turbot and lobsters), train 
oil, blubber, spermaceti oil, head matter, skins, 
bones, and tins, are prohibited (witll penalty 
of foiTcitiire) from being imported in ll.sbing- 
ve.s.sels, or otherwise tbiiii as having duly cleared 
out from a foreign port. § .1. So much of 3 A 
4 Wm. ly. c. 52, as allows turbot to bo landed 
without entry, Ac. repealed. 

Tohaceo, !j G. The restrictions on the pack¬ 
ages of tobacco not to e.\tend to negrohead the 
produce of iUid imported from the United States 
in packages of not le.ss than l.'iO Ib.s., nor to tbe 
rodiico of Hlexico, Colombia, Koutli America, 
t Domingo, or Cuba, imported from the warc- 
tiouse in Uritisli America, in packages of not less 
than «0 lbs. § 7. The regulation requiring the 
weight and tare to be marketl on i>acli package 
of tobacco, repealctl. § A* prohibition i>f the 
roimportation by billof storeoftolKiccoexportetl, 
repealed, and such reimported tobiiccn subjected 
to the usual import regulations. § 9. Section 
3 of 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. ,12, requiring separate 
nianifcst, &c. for tobacco, repealctl, aiul tobacco 
to be included with other goods in general mani¬ 


fest. § 1(1. Nodrsiwlmck to be tdlowcd on tobacco, 
unless where the full duty has been paid on the 
hulk, and where there is no aduUeratitin. At- 
temi'tsto obtain drawback fraudulently, involve, 
besides any other penalty, treble the amount of 
drawback sought, or ,t.'200, at the election of the 
cuminissiotiers, with seizure of tlie tobacco. t 

§ 11 . Mana/aetarex hn/iorleit a'iifi inarfcx 
f>r4rri Of/ to he thoxrof Ilia a ii/ael a rerx in the tinited 
Kini/ihull, forfeiled. 

12 . Sfiirilx may be imported in stone bottles 
not exceeding tbe size of quart bottles, if really 
part of tbe ciirgo, anil iiieliuted in manifest, Ae. 

§ 14. Siii/ar to be ineliided in tbe list of com- 
inodities for whieli no abateiiieiit for damage in 
the voyage is allowed. 

§§ .14, .1.1. Provision for standard loaves of 
dmibbi-rcHiici sugartvsa criterion for tbe bonnl.y. 

§ til. 'I'lie jirovisioiis of 9 freo. IV. e. 9.1. for 
taking the averages of brown sugar, tbe pro- 
dtiee of America, to be extended to Ikist India 
sugar, and the averag'.s to be .struck between 
both. 

Iiiiportx uiiili rratiir-t, § 1.1. In relation to 
tbc proiccliou of the reM-mic in ease of im¬ 
ports uii(Ierv;ilue<l, tbc oflicers may dettiin 
atid secure such goods, and witbiii 10 days 
after they are liiially cxaiiiiiied in virtue of a 
duly ptiiil entry, take iheui for tbe ice of the 
crown, wbcii the eomiuissioiiers are to juiy the- 
proprietor his vahitilion, witll 10 per eciil. and 
the duties ptiid, as full s;itisf:ietioil to the pro- 
|»rietor. § It!. Scetioii 122 of;} 4 Win. IV. e. 
.12, as to eaiieelliiig of bonds witbiii tbiee yetirs, 
not to extend to bonds for the exiiortatioii of, 
or the iiayiiient of duty 011 , warelioused good.s. 

Ahatriiiriilx. ij I 7 . No abatement in terms <d 
()■ A 7 "Will. IV. c. ()0, oil foreign goods. l)e- 
r<»?iet, jetsam, flotsam, and wreck, to be made 
in till! case of eantbarides, cocoa, coffee, coeiiliis 
iiidieus, eiirraiifs, tigs, (liiinoa grains, ipocaeii- 
anha, jalap, lemons, mix vomica, opium, or- 
jiiiges, pepper, raisins, rliubarb, sarsaparilla, 
.senna, s|)irits, sugar, tea, tcdiaeeo, and wine. 

Draietiaehx, § IJI. No drawback to be allowed 
on the exportation of good.s of less value than llie 
drawback elaimed, and wlieii goods of le.ss value 
are entered, they are to he forfeiled, tind the 
jicrson entering lo forfeit ,-t'2U0 or freVile the 
value of the drawback claiiiicd, at the election 
of the coiuiiiissiouer.s. § 19. On entry outwards 
ofgood.siditaiuiiigilrawbnck, and before coeket, 
bond to be given ill double the value of the 
good.s, witll one surety, that they shall be duly 
sliip]ied and exported, and landed at llieir port 
of destiiiiitioii, or otlierwise aeeouiit' d for to the 
commissioners. $ 29. Doubts ns to tbe validity 
of bonds by increli.'ints, 011 whicIi iiidiilgeiiees 
have been granted by the Treasury or the com- 
inissioiiers, put an end to. 

8 4t!. Drawback on barilla, used in bleaeliing, 
discuiiliniied. § 47. Tin: drawback 011 cleaned 
ri e to apply to llie new duties on foreign rice 
ill tile same maimer as to the old. 

§ .1(i. Drawbacks on iiianiifactiirc.s from duty- 
paid thrown silk, and wood used in inines, re¬ 
pealed. 

liookx, §!} 2.3 A 24. Section 53 of 3 A 4 Win. 
IV. e. 52, a.s to tlic proliibition of the importa¬ 
tion of certain copy right-books, repealed after 1 st 
April 11143, and tlie prohibition made jib.sohito 
against till book.s in wliieh tliere exists a copy¬ 
right. § 25. Diit for the operation of the nro- 
hihition, the jiroprielor of the cojiyright, or his 
agent, must give notice in writing to the eominis- 
sionemthat the copyright subsists, stating when 
it will expire ; printed lists for the use of ous- 
toin-hoiises being made up from the notices. 

Certi/ieateg, § 27. The provision which re¬ 
quires a oertilic.ale of clearance out when a bn- 
nelit is derived from the cargo being cleared 




out from British America,€>\tei)d«.'dti.> all ICMIflllA NT. Iii 111-12, a ii(>\v act, 5 A <; 

from Briti.sli 1’osscs.sioiis abroad, cx<‘cj»t the Viet. c. hi/, was passeil for re;<iilatiiig tlic car- 
llirwi India presidencies. § 28. The trea.siiry au- riage of passcii.i'ers or ciuii'rants in i(ierch;i.nt 
thorized to declare a certifleate of pro<liieti<»ii vessels; its eliiiT jirovisiorisaretlie fo'Iowing 
necessary in .any ease of importation, and to § 2. Vessels proceeding beyond Europe are not 
frame regiil;ilions accordingly. In absence of to carry rnor>! (ban 3 persons for each o tons re- 
sneh certilieate, or a certiiieafe of clearance, gistcr, ineliiding master and crew. The space 

where that is neeesstiry, the goods are held as | clear for iiasseiigers is to bo thus assiuiicd,_on 

foreign imports. i the lower deck, one pas-enger for evi-ry 10 elc:ir 

Thiihcr. § 2!». Importers of timber to pile it ! snpertieial f ct, or, if the ship bejo pass vvitbin 
tailtably for measurement, and in the measure- | tin* tropics, for every l^feet on :i vo\age not 
nieiit no dcfliietion to t)e made for intorslici's. ' more than 12 weeks, and for every l.T (>n a vov- 
Battens, boards, dc.als, and planks exceeding 21 | age more than 12 wci'ks. I.'nder ilic poop, and 
feet may be measured by the piece. on the orloji-ileek (if any), 1 passi-nger for .‘Itf 

§ 4o. Mitiiii/iH'tiii'i’it (I/'lhi‘ Cliiiiiiiil /.v/on'/.v feet. §§ .‘1 tV. 4. llule.s as to the eoiistriictioTi of 
or made of foreign materials, liable to, ' the decks. There must be no more than 2 

but which have not paid, duty, or have ob- • tiers of berths, ;ind the interval betwi'cn the 
tained a drawback (excejit li»en and cotton floors of the berths and the deck beneath must 
from .Man), to be considered toreign imjiorts. not be less than C inches. '1 11.- bertbs to be .sc- 
[Hy e. ."iti, 5 .'1. the i>rovision is di-clared not ciirely constriicteil, not less than li feet long and 
to e\teii<l to any manufactures of the islands, li! inches wide each. ^ 


the materials of which are not foreign. | 

DESKiNS. t'li 2otli August 1842. an act (.j 
& t; Viet. c. I(IO) was (lassed to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the t'op.i right of De¬ 
signs for ornanieiitiiig articles of manufacture. 
Its ebief i>rovisiotis are the bdlowing ■ 

5! I. 27 tieo. III. c. .ilt, 2!) Ceo. III. c. 11). .'ll 
Oeo. 1II. c. 23, and 2 Viet. c. l.’l. rciiealeil. 5j 2. 
But coiiyriglits coiistitiiteil by these statutes' to 
remain in force for the time limited thereby. 
§ :i. Ditl'ereiit lengths <d c.opyri-ght. according to 
the iiiaimfactiire to which the design is ajipli- 
caldc, as follows:—In the Ist, :?d, .'Id, Uli. .-itb, 
(ilb, iith, and llth classes, for .'! yi-ar-. Iii/thf 
hth, ami loth, for !) calein.'ar iinniths. In ilic 
12th and l.'ltb, for 12 ciileiidar months. 'Tlie 
inaiiufactiires arc as follow-,—1st, Jtletals; 2d, 
Wood ; .'Id, tJla.ss; 4th, Kart hen w.ire .''i*li, 
l*a(ier-Iianghigs ; tilli. Carpets; 7th, Miawl- 
l>riiits ; lull. Other shawl-patterns ; !)th, I’riiils 
for y:irii thread or warp; loth, I’riiits for woven 
fabries eoni])osed of linen, eotton, wool, silk, or 


(i & 7- Tliere slinll be issued daily water at 
tile rate of at least 8 <iuart.s for caeli (las.senger 
per day; also not less than twiee a-wei-k pro¬ 
visions at tin- rate of 7 lbs. of bread, bi-euit. 
Hour, oatmeal, or riee. i-er week, one-half at 
least of the supply to consi d of bivail or biscuit ; 
liolatoi s may be eniieoycd to tin- e.\t> nt of the 
remaining half, reekoin'iig .5 llis. potatoes eijnal 
to 1 lb. id tile other artii-le.-^; ,Viid no sliiji shall 
be eleared out until laden with -iitticient ipian- 
titii-s, reekotiing tin; voya-gi' to N. .\ iiieri<-a. We.st 
linlii-s, ^{aliaiiias. and (iiiiana at In wi-rks; to 
Ci*itr;il orS. .tm.-riea (except M'. coast, and W. 
i-oa-t ol .Alriea, 12 weeks; fo Cajie of (lond 
lloi'c. 1.0 weeks; Maiiiitiiis, 18 weeks; W. 
.Viisiralia, Jii weeks ; oilier .Viistralian Colonies, 
2'2 w'eeks ; New O^ealaiid, 24 wcck.s. If calling 
at iiit- rincdiate place, tin- siip|dy to be eoin- 
piited to siieli pkn-e, and the rciiui'ite (piantity 
there ri'placi'd. Two cliildn-n, eacli niider 14, 
deemed one passenger; infants under 1 year not 
eoimted. 


hair—articles in class II excepted, llth, b'lir- 
iiitnre-|>riii(s for fabrics of linen, cotton, wool, 
.silk, or hair, the reipcat of the ilcsign being 
more tli:in 12 by It iiielies. 12lli, AA'ovi-n fabrics 
not ill any of tlie above; luth, I,ace and any 
otlier nianiifaetiires not inelinled in the aliove. 

§ 4. To create eojiyriglit, the design must be 
regi- tereil. § .0. The inventor is to be considered 
ns jiriii>rictor. unless he has heen hired, and in 
that ease tile employer is to he projirietor. 'The 
right is sale.ible, and otherwise [lasso.s as ordi- | 
nary projii-rty. § (!. Ai-cpiisitions of projierty in I 
designs to he registi-rcd. .\ ionii of transfer.'iiid 
.•intliority to register, A-e. § 7. I'l-oliitiitioii 
against making use of registered design.s by 
fraudulent imitation, A.-e., and against sale <if 
fraiidiileiil imitations after notice from tlie pro¬ 
prietor, or knowledge otlierwise obtained of 
the fraud. § 8. Penalty for pirating, not less 
than nr more than .-C.'Ki. Ij !l. 'This ri-meily 
not to preclude an oriiinary action of damages. 
§11. IVnalty for wrongfiiily using registration 
m.arks in designs, for eaeh*oirenco a. sum not 
exceeding § 12. No actions to be brought 
under the act after 12 nioiitlis from the eoni- 
mission of the olfonei’. 

§ The ilesigns are registered in sncce.ssion. 

§ U>. The registrar i.s to give a eertilie.-ite, wliieli 
IS to he iiriiiM fih'ii' eviilenee of the registra¬ 
tion, the originality of the design, the iirotirie- 
tor siiiune, tliedate, &e. §17. Where the eopy- 
right has expired, registered de.signs are inspect- ! 
aide; but \yher<! it Invs not expired, there can he I 
no inspoctton, except with written authority i 
tnnii tlie proprietor, or with spi-eial |ieriui.ssioii 
of the registrar, and in presciico of au olUcer, 
who IS fo prevent a copy being taken. 

Thw net is solely applicable fo Eiiglaml. 


(1. (iovenmient emigration agent, and w here 
tbci-e is none, tin- eolleelor and eoniiitroller of 
eiisloms, to ins|)ect each vc.ssel before el- aring 
out. and alterid to file enforcing of the act. 

§ l.>. \ csscis imist have jiliy.sieian.s on board 
wbere they carry foil passengers (unless it lie to 
North .\nierica), or .In (la'-sengers on a tovage 
longer fli.in 12 weeks. All vessel.s*j»iust have 
niedieiiu! chests. 

§ 20. I’.issage brokers reiyiirc a license. 

I here are rcmeilies to intending pjisseiigers 
who lose their passage througli the earelessiiess 
or fraud of tlie (lailies. ami in other lases of 
fraud and neglect. And tlu-re ar* ekiiises for 
extciiding ihe act to the colonies and India. 

In l.'141, lli!..'i!t2 jicrsoiis i-niigratcil from the 
F. K.; and in 1842, 128.844, 

I' .M I’Dil. 'file law relating to ailv.'ineo.s 
honti Jitic made to agents intriisicd willi good.s 
was amended in 1842 by the art .-I ,v (! Viet. c. 
:i;». Ilf whicli Ihe followimg is a full ahstraet: — 

§ 1. In refereneo to (1 (!eo. lA*. e. 1)4, which 
ic.-ivcs doiilits as to how far agents may pledge 
goods for security tin .-idvanccs, enacted, 'I'liat 
any .-igcnt intrusted with goods, or the dociiiiiciits 
: and titles to them, is to lie c<iiKi<Icred as tlu 
! owner, so far a.s •* to give vali-lify to any eon- 
Iraet or agreement liy way of pledge, lien, or 
security, honti file made by any ju-rson witli 
such :i.gent so intrusted as aforesiiid,” botll for 
original advances and eontimied advances; the 
contract being binding, tlioiigli the person ma¬ 
king the .advaneos have had notice that the holder 
is merely an agent. 

§ 2. 'The security may be cxciiangod, /. e. if 
a jiersoii has already ndvaiict'd to an agent, on 
deposit of inerehand'isc, doeimicnt.s or security, 
he may restore it and receive some others in 
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cxclianitc, oil tho M\mo terms as if lie liad imulo 
all iiiiiiioiliato a<)vaii<‘U(iii the o\eliiiii ;o(l sei urily. 
Hut the lion on such exeliiinK'’il sirnrity is not 
ti# cxt'Oeil tlie value of the provions .security. 

§ ;i. Tilt! act only to protectailviinees 
in which tliiTc is no notice that the aftent is ■ 
acting frauthilently or wiiliout authority ; hut a 
inerc) notice that the agent is not the owner will 
not alVeet the validity. 

§ 4. Doeiiments within the meaning of thi.* 
act are, “ any Will of Indi ig. India warrant, ih.ieh ' 
warrant, warehoiisc-ivin-iici ’.s c(«r(ilieate. narrant . 
or order for the delivery of gooils, or any other i 
document iiseil in the ordinary coiir>e of hiisi ■ 
I'less as i>roofof the posso-s.’^ioii or control of goods, , 
or authorizing or jiiirporting to aiithoriza', either 
b.V iiidor.seiiient or delivery, tlie po'-scssor of | 
such doeniiu-iit to transferor reeeive goods tht'ri'- ■ 
by repri'scnled." I'ln' agent possessed of siieli ; 
a doeiiineiit, wlietlier derived iniinediatcly from 
the owner, or as an accessary to liie possession ' 
of tlic goods, is entitled, by jdedging it. to give ' 
a jiledge on tile goods it reiinssents, whether 
the goods be in the actual ciistixly of (he ag.-nt, 
or in that of some other person under hi.s eon- 
trol. On an advaiiec hi'ing made, on the faltn of 
an agreement in writing to consign, deposit, or 
transfer goods or doenments, when the transfer¬ 
ence, v'tc. i.s made, tlie transaerioii isgood iirnler 
the act, as if it liad heen made at the moment ■ 
of advance. “ .Vml'hny contract or agreement, 
whether made direct with such agent, a.s afore¬ 
said, M* with any clerk or other person on hi., 
behalf, shall he deemed a contract or ag^'cement 
with such agent; and any payment made, wlio- 
ther by money or hills of exchange, or other ' 
negotiable si-ciirity, shall he deemed and taken 
to be Jin advtmee within the iivaning of this aet ; , 
and an tigiMit in pessi ssimi as afiresaiii of such 
goods or documents, sh.all be talum, for the pur- , 
pose.s f>f this net, to htive been intriisteil thei'c- i 
with hy the owner tluTi iif, iinle.ss the contrary ; 
can be shown in cvitleiiei'." ! 

§ a. Nothing in the act is ti> affect th" ordintiry 
legal responsibility of an agent to hi.s cniiilo* er. ] 
t) t>. An tigent aeting framlnlcntly, in tal.ing, ' 
for his own bt^hoof, advances on tin' good.s eon- ; 
.signed to liiiii, is liable to transport.ifioii. A j 
clerk or other person aeeesrory is punishable in ' 
like inariiier. No asreiit is jmiiislitiblefor ir.'mil, I 
however, ho tabe.s no more on the seciiritv 
than his |>1 inci]>:i1 was owing him at the time, 
coimlingaceep; d hill,,. An agi'iit’.s conviction 
is liot to ho evidenci^ligainst him in a civil action ; 
and anag(!iit is not lialile tocriinii.al ]irosecution ! 
for ati act which he has jireviously had to disclo-'O ! 


on a i-efcr.'ncc to oath, or if he shall h.ive dis¬ 
close 1 llie Slime in any examination or deposition 
bcloreanyemninissioiierofliankriiiit.” (.N.It. — 
This Would probably be held to ai>ply to seipies- 
tration.s in Seotlaiid.) 

^ /• I’bo owner may rec-over his dojmsit at 
any time before it is sold, hy repayment of tlie 
aflVaiH'O, and of any debt which tlm agent may 
have a lii'H for; and if the deposit .shall liave been 
sold, he may recover any surt'his over the a<l- 
Vance. In case of the banUniptcy of the agent, 
an owm'f who has redeiiiiicil as aliovi', “ shall, 
in iv-'jiect of the sum paid hy him on aecomit of 
such agent fir sin-h redein|ttion, he helil to have 
I'aid .siieh smn for (he use of sn(;h agi-iit before 
Ins buukrnptev ; or in < iise the goods sh.ili not 
he so redeemed, the owner shall he decmerl a 
ereililor of siieh,agent for the value of the goods 
so pledged at the time of the I'ledge, ami shall, 
if he think lit. be entitb'd in either of .siicli ca -es 
to prove for or si t o(f the sum so ji.iiil, or the 
v.doe of siieh goods, as tlie care m:iy lie." 

I'lt .\ N'b'lb 'file liiii'iiin'nv charge made to 
the i:ii|>oi-t( rs of Imllioii into the l'■re|lc!l iiii!if.., 
for ileiraying the evpeii.scs of coinage, vvas oxed 
by ro'.al mvlinanee, .Inne eO, ll!.'i.‘<. ;it (i fr.mes 
per kilogriiiinne for gold, an i frani'., per Kdo- 
gramme lor silvr ; imiking the jn'ices paid by 
the iniiits (instead of those given on |>.igc .'H.'l), 
.'tU!(4 francs per ki'ogramme for gold, aiiil KWI 
francs j>er kilogiaimne for silver. 

The animal in'odiiclion of iron should have 
heel! statedon page.'liKiat only.'}, I77,*'b(in!iit:ials. 

.M.VClIl.NiiJtV. 'I'lic prohibitions aliecting 
.the exportation of niachim-ry have li 'cn again 
relaxed. 'I'he ri laxatiim is explained in tlio fol-- 
lovviiig cxln'.ct ir im a letter aildrc'sed by IMr J. 
(1. Shaw I.c.cv re on behall of the fmnmiltce of 
f'onacil lor Tr;ole, to tin' lM:inehe.,tcr 
(.'liauVber of <'.■mmcrce, ibited Sept.it, l.'Md: -• 
“ I am direeteil by the l.ords of the ('oami'ttei* 
of I'rivy t’oiiiii'il for Tr <le to ii.foi'io yon. that 

m. v 1,01,1s hav(' reci iilly reisinmienditl the Lords 
(’oiiniiis.-,io:u r.s of her .Majesty’., Trea-iiry to 
gr.iiit permi -.'i III to export certain elas.si s of 

n. acliiiii'ry to wliieli, hitlieito, that p ‘rinission 
has not h' cn granli'd. .\mong.'t the inai'hinery 
for whieli p, rmi.s-ion has la.ecnfly thus been 
gr.iiile l, is inehided maeliinery for the spinning 
of cotton ami wool ; and it is tlic inlciition o( my 
Lords to iccoaiiticml the adoption of tin' bKe 
course as rc.specls till inachincry for spiimiing 
and manofaetni'ing I lie above, as well as otln-r 
.-iibstancc.--, cxci'pting lho.se which ar»' n.sed in 
or ajtplicabb' to tlie spinning or miimifai'ture of 
lla.x, low, linen, or lace.” 


tut: K.NO. 


Printed h.VKiliver & I’oyd, 
'J’weeddale t'oiiit, High Street, I'MinImrgli. 
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TABLE OF THE FRENCH CUSTOMS^ ITITTIES 

ON THE 

Vrvnmpal Articles usually Imported from Knyland into France, 

COMl*IT-i:i> l-'HOM THK I.AST TAHiri'. 


per 100 kilogrs. 


ANCHORS, wcigliiiig 250 kilogrammes each or less 
,, above 250 kilogrammes each 
IJET^R., Ale, or J’ort<*r . . . per hectolitre 

If in Roitles, thj; <luty on Bottles is charged in addition. 

I>1..ANKK/rS, or Covertun's made of Wool . . j)er 100 kilogrs. 

BOOKS, printed in English or in any J’oreign or Dead Languages ,, ^ 

BOTTLES,made of GIa.ss, and containing l^hiuids , per litre of the •ontents 

Emj)ty Bottles are prohibited. 

HBTCKS ..... per 1000 

CAllPJ'lTS, made of Wool, hut with the chain or warp of Flax or Hemp, and 
the under surface being like canvas 
,, If made entirely of Wool 
CASHiMEUIO, Indian Scarfs 

,, Shawls G feet square 

,, ,, less than 6 feet square 

.. long 

CHAIN-CABLES 
CHEESE 

('ll! N A - W^ A111’% common 
,, line 

C'DEll,Berry and \'ei;juico . . 

/ ,, If in Bottles, the duty on Bottles is charged in 

c6al 

COAL-TAR . . • • 

COK E . . • • 

COBl‘ER, in Bars, Plates, or Nails for Sheating 
„ Hammered 

ENGRAVINGS, Plain or Coloured • •* . 

EPSOIM SAl/TS 
FI LES and RASPS, Rough 


Fi.'incs. Cunis. 


15 

10 

a 

200 

10 

0 


0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 . 




Under that length 
FISH, Fresh, Salted, or Dried 

FR U I TS, for 1’ahle use, including Oranges, Lemons, &c, 
GLASS MIRRORS 
GUNS, for sporting purposes 
HOOKS and FISH HOOKS 
HOPS 
HORSES 
Colts 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
INK, for W'riting or Printing 

IRO N, in Pigs or Masses for casting, not weighing less than 
15 kilogrammes, each . . 

„ AVrought-Iron Bars, Rails, or I’lates, according to 
their dimensions, from 
LEAD 

LEAD PENCILS, in Soft Wood 

in Cedar or Hard Wood 
LEA'THER, for Soles of Shoes . 

LITHOGRAPHIC IMPRESSIONS 

MACJIllNES and Mechanical Instruments 

RIANGANESE 

“ MERCERIE,” Common, including various small articl(^s 
„ Fine 

ME TALLie or STEEL PENS 
MOHAIR YARN 

MUSIC, printed . . . • 

H. IT. ■ V rr .IT. T* • . H IT * . B . 


Iter 100 kilogrs. 

300 

0 



50(J 

0 


each 50 

0 


9> 

100 

0 

• 

99 

60 

0 

, 

99 

100 

0 


>9 

37 

50 


99 

15 

0 

per 100 kilogrs. 

164 

0 

• >> 


327 

0 

per liec^olitre 

2 

0 

[ition. 




per 100 ki]ogr.s. 

0 

50 



0 

•10 

• * 


1 

0 



50 

0 



80 

0 



300 

0 

J9 


70 

0 

* 99 


80 

50 

ards „ 


200 

0 

9> 


250 

0 

9 9 


40 

0 

9f 


10 

0 

Ad Valorem, 

15 per cent. 

per 100 kilogrs. 

200 

0 

ff 


!ioo 

0 

f* 


60 

0 

• 

each 25 

0 


„ 15 

0 

Ad Valorem. 

y> per cent. 

per 100 kilogrs. 

60 

0 

i 

ff 


7 

9 

10 

75 

to 37 

50 

ff 


24 

0 

99 


100 

0 

99 


200 

0 

9* 

• 

75 

0 

• 99 


300 

0 


per 


f According to 
description,too 
numerous to 
^ |>.'irticularizc 


per 100 kilogrs. 


per 1 kilogr. 
per 100 kilogrs. 


this table. 


1 

100 

200 

4 

20 

300 


0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 
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French Cuatoma* Duties on English continued. 


per 100 kilogrs. 


Francs. Cenla. 


>» 


PEWTER .... 

PO'ITERY, of coarse earth 

,, for common Table use 
RUM and TAFIA 
SCYTHES, for Agricultural use 

,, Sickles, &c. • • • • j) 

SEALING WAX . . . . . „ 

SILK MANUFACTURES:—Indian Handkorchiefs, unbleached per kilogr. 

„ printed „ 

. . . per 100 kilogrs. 


per hectolitre 
per 100 kilogrs. 


»» 

SILK, Spun unbleached 
„ bleac!-ed 

,, Raw .... 

,, Milled .... 

SHIPS’SAILS AND FITTINGS 
SKINS, Dry Hides—Kid Skins 

„• Sheep and Lamb Skins with the Wool 

„ ,, without the wool 

STEAM ENGINES, ordinary 

,, J^ocomotive Engines . . 

„ Steam Engines for French vessels are exempt. 
STEEL, of the first process 
In finished liars 
111 finished Plates 

TIN and TIN PLATES 
TOOLS, made entirely of Iron 

of iron and Steel . , 

of Steel only 

,, of Copper or Brass . 

WAFERS .... 
WINES;-Port Wine, dry 


»» 

»» 


60 

6 

15 

200 

150 

80 

100 

7 

14 

82 

306 

5 

10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ad Valorem, 10 per cent, 
per 100 kilogrs. 1 0 

4 13^ per 100 
” \ fr. value, 

per 100 kilogrs. 1 0 

30 per cent. 
15 per cent. 


>» 

» 




»> 


>» 


»» 


sweet 


Sbetry, Madeira, or Tenetiffe 

If in bottles, tbe duty on Bottles is charged in addition 


per 100 kilogrs. 

60 

0 


120 

0 


80 

0 

• fy 

100 

0 

• 

70 

0 

• f» 

50 

0 

yy 

140 

0 

yy 

200 

0 

>» 

150 

0 

yy 

100 

0 

per hectolitre. 

36 

0 

>» 

100 

0 

yy 

\00 

0 


WOOL, Goat’s 
Sheep’s 
If Carded 
„ If dyed 
WRITING PAPER 


per 100 kilogrs. 


1 0 




Ad Valorem, 20 per cent. 
,, 30 per cent, 

per 100 kilogrs. 300 0 

150 0 


N.B. TEN PER CENT. ADDITIONAL DUTY is charged on all Articles. 

By the Treaty of Commerce between France and England, the productions of Europe 
which have been conveyed first into English Ports or the English possessions in J'mrope, may 
be imported into France EngiiA vessels, on payment of the same duties as if imported in 
French vessels, on condition that all Merchandize common to Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, shall be proved to be of Earojiean origin. The following articles, arc, however, 
exempted from such Certificate of origin;—Oil, Emery-Stone, Sulphate of Magnesia, 
Zinc, Litharge, Soda, Pig-Lead, Chromate of Potassium, Cast-Iron, Hemp or Flax 
Thread, Flax or Hemp Cloth, Plain Linen-Cloth, Mill-Stones, and Grind-Stones, 
Wrouglit-lron Bars, Iron Anchors and Cables, Machines and Mechanical Instruments, 
Sewing Needles, Beer, Bricks, Steel of every kind: I'ools, whether of Iron, Steel, 
Copper, or Prass, or Iron surcharged with Steel; Rum, Hair Brushes, Sulphuric, Arsenic, 
Citric, Tartaric, Oxalic, and Boracic Acids j jBlhcking, Animal Black, Printing Ink, and a 
natural Mineral Black, eallad Grant*$ or English Black. 

The following Merchandizes are imohibited in F£tmee 

. I St. —European productions imported hy. English vessels from every European port except 
the ports of England or its possessions in Europe. 

2nd.—The productioaa of Aaia, Africa, and. Ame^oa. itBjj^rted from England, cr from 
its possessions in £uro||^, vessels of ill nations. 

3rd.—rThe productions of iisia, AfiioBj^ hod Ametioai imported hy English vesselSf^ 

WmOQI- EiUMWUffMIIILliri 



THE TARIFF. 


r/if new Acts are here giveUy although the substance of them ism 
embodied in the accompanying Tables. 


ANNO OCTAVO & NONO VICTORLK HJXIINyE. 

Cai». XC. 

An Act for (jrantintj Dutifs of Customs. 

[4tli Augtist 18^45.1 

VViiERKAs ail Act was passed iu the Session of Parliament Iioldeii 
in the Third and Fourth years of the reign of King William tJie 
Fourth, intituled An Act for granting Duties of Oustomsy wherchy 
the several Duties of Customs were consolidated into one Act: 
And whereas since the passing of the said Act divers parts of 
Acts altering the said duties have been jiassed, and it will be of 
advantage to the trade and commerce of the couiitry that the 
said several duties should be consolidated into one Act: 13e it 
therefore enacted by the Queen’s mpst«excellont Majesty, by ajid 
with the advice and consent of the T^ords sjnritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same. That frp^n and after the passing of this 
Act the same shall come into and be and continue in lull force 
and operaUow for a\\ the purposes vueuUoned therein, except 
where any other commencement is herein particularly directed. 

II. And be it enacted, That iu lieu and instead of all other 
duties and drawbacks of customs (except the duties and draw¬ 
backs upon Corn, Grain, Meal or Flour, Sugar, and Molasses) 
there shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto Hej* Ma¬ 
jesty, her heirs and successors, ujion goods, rvarcs, and merchan¬ 
dize imported into or exported from the United Kingdom, the 
several duties of customs, and there shall be allowc'd tlic sevcial 
drawbacks, as the same are respectively inserted, deserib^, and 
set forth in figures in the tables marked (A.) nnd 

Act annexed, together with the additional duties heiema ei 

mentioned. . , „ 

III. And bo it enacted. That the duties unposted »1V» 

Grain, Meal, and Flour by an Act pass<^d in the Session ui i ai- 
liament holden in the fifth and sixth years of t te . 

present Majesty, intituled An Actio I* 

.fJ,.. .i»N b. “i.™;*. S 

I—- »”* 

collected, and paid. „ , ..Unraed raised, 

IV. And be it cnacc..!, ^ " r 

levied, collected, and paid unto llci’ ^ ajes ., 
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cessors, in addition to the duties mentioned in the said table 
marked (A.), upon every gallon of spirits or strong waters of all 
sorts imported into the United Kingdom a further duty of four- 
pence, and upon all the articles enumerated in the said table 
marked (A.), except spirits and strong waters, a further duty of 
five per centum upon the amount of the several duties in and by 
the said tal>le marked (A.) respectively charged upon the said 
articles, and each of them, except the following articles ; (that is 
to say,) 

Isinglass ; 

^ Oils, chemical, essential, or perfumed ; 

Oils, essential, of cloves ; 

Pickles preserved in vinegar ; 

Pickles or vegetables preserved in salt; 

Refined camphor; 

Smalts; 

Turpentine ; 

Verdigris; 

Yarn Cable ; 

Glass of all sorts. 

V. And be it enacted. That the amount of drawbacks granted, 
allowed, and made payable upon goods, wares, and merchandize, 
exported from or used or consumed-.'u Great Britain or Ireland, 
under or by virtue of any Act or Acts in force in Great Britain 
or Ireland, on or immediately before the passing of this Act, 
shall remain and continue payable with respect to such goods, 
w'ares, and merchandize as, having paid the duties imposed upon 
the importation thereof by any such Act or Acts, shall, from and 
after the passing of this Act, be exported from or be so used or 
consumed in Great Britain or Ireland respectively. 

VI. And be it enacted and declared, That all goods whatsoever 
which shall have been warehoused without payment of duty upon 
the first importation thereof, and which shall be in the warehouse 
at the commencement of the duties imposed by this Act, shall be 
deemed and taken to be liable to such duties. 

VII. And be it enacted. That the Duties and Drawbacks by 
this Act imposed and allowed shall be under the management of 
the Comtiissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, and shall be 
ascertained, raised, levied, collected, paid, and recovered, and 
allowed and applied or appropriated, under the provisions of an 
Act pasSed in the present Session of Parliament, intituled An 
Act for the general Regulation of the Customs. 

VIII. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty, by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, by Her 
Order in Council, from time to time to order and direct that 
there shall be levied and collected any addiiional Duty, not 
exceeding one fifth of the amount of any existing Duty, upon 
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all or any goods, wares, or merchandize, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any Country which shall levy higher or otlijer 
Duties upon any article the growth, produce, or inunufacture of 
any of Her Majesty’s Dominions than upon the like article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any other Foreign Country, 
and in like manner to impose such additional Duties ypon all or 
any goods when imported in the Ships of any'Country which 
shall levy higher or other Duties upon any goods when imported 
in British Ships than when imported in the national Ships of 
such Country, or which shall levy higher or other Tonnage or 
Port or other Duties*upon British Ships than upon such national 
Ships, or which shall not place the Commerce or Navigation of 
this Kingdom upon the footing of the most favoured Nation in 
the Ports of such Country, and cither to prohibit the importa¬ 
tion of any manufactured article the produce of such Country 
in the event of the export of the raw material of which such 
article is wholly or in part made, being prohibited from such 
Country to the J3ritish Dominions, or to impose "an additional 
Duty, not exceeding one fifth as aforesaid, upon such manu¬ 
factured article, and also to impose s*uch additional Duty imthe 
event of such raw mattft'ial l/eing subject to any Duty upon 
being exported from the said Country to any of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions ; and all Duties, imposed by an}'^ such order shall be 
deemed to be Duties imposed by this Act. 

IX. And whereas by an Act passed in the fifty-ninth year of 
the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled 
An Act to carry into effect a Convention of Commerce concluded 
between His Majesty and the United States of America, and a 
Treaty with the Prince Regent of Portugal, divers provisions 
were made respecting the Duties payable and the bounties and 
allowances to be granted upon the importation and exportation 
of goods, wares, and merchandize into or from the United 
Kingdom in Vessels of the United States and in Po'-tuguese 
Vessels, and respecting the repayment to certain corporations, 
bodies politic and corporate, and sundry other Persons, of the 
amount of the sums of money of which they would be deprived 
by means of the said Act, and it was thereby enacted that the 
said Act should continue in force so long as the Gonvcntiori 
therein recited between His said late Majesty and the United 
States of Americay and the Treaty therein recited between His 
said late Majesty and His Royal Highness the Priride Regent 
of Portugaly and so long as any Treaty to be made with any 
^Foreign Power with the similar provisions therein-beforc recited, 
should respectively continue in force: and whereas, subsequently 
to the enactment of the said recited Act, Her Majesty and Her 
Royal Predecessors have made and coricluded with divers 
Foreign Powers Treaties containing provisions similar to those 
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recited in the said recited Act, and doubts have arisen whether, 
according to the true construction thereof, the said Act dotli 
apply and extend to the trade and shipping of such other Foreign 
Powers, and whether the same applies to differential Duties or 
Charges on Goods imported or exported in Foreign Ships as 
well as to^differential Duties and Charges on Foreign Ships, and 
it is expedient that such doubts be removed; be it therefore 
enacted and declared. That from and after the ratification of 
any Treaty heretofore made by Her Majesty, or any of Her 
Royal Predecessors subsequently to the enactment of the said 
Act,* or of any Treaty which may hereafter be made by Her 
Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, with any such Foreign 
Power, in which Treaty has been or shall be contained provisions 
similar to those recited in the said recited Act, all and every 
the provisions, clauses, matters, and things in the said recited 
Act contained shall apply and extend to the trade and shipping 
of such Foreign Powers respectively, as fully and effectually to 
all intents and pur[)oses as to the trade and shipping of the said 
United States and of the said Kingdom of Portugal, and also 
shall apply and extend to differential Duties or Charges on 
Goods imported or exported in tile ships of such Foreign Pow'crs 
as well as to differential Duties on the ships of such Foreign 
Powers. 

X. Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted and declared. 
That the said recited Act doth not extend, and shall not be con¬ 
strued to extend, to grant $o or to confer u])on the trade or 
shipping of the said United States, or of the said Kingdom ol’ 
Portugal, or of any other Foreign Power, or to the subjects of 
such States or Kingdom, or of any such Foreign Power as 
aforesaid, any other or greater advantage than such as shall have 
been stipulated for by and granted to the said United States, the 
said KingdoiJi of Portugal, or any such other Foreign Power, 
by the respective Treaties subsisting and in force between them 
respectively and Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, or 
Her Royal Predecessors, but that the said Act shall be so 
construed and applied as to give full and complete effect to such 
respective Treaties so long as the same shall respectively remain 
in force, «and is to provide such, and only such, indemnity 
as therein mentioned to such bodies politic and corporate, and 
other persons as arc therein mentioned, for such losses as they 
shall respectively sustain by the execution of such respective 
Treaties. 

XT. And fop the prevention of uncertainty herein,be itcnactcd, 
That it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty, Her Heirs and' 
Successors, bv any order or orders to be by Her or Them made, 
with the advice of Ifer or Their Privy Council, and published in 
the London Gazelle, from time to time to declare what arc the 



Foreign Powers with which any such Treaty or Treaties as 
aforesaid is or are subsisting, and this present Act and the said 
recited Act shall apply and shall be deemed from the time of ifie 
ratification of any such Treaties to have been applicable to the 
trade and shipping of such Foreign Countries as shall be so 
mentioned in any such Order or Orders in Council as aforesaid, 
so long as any such Order or Orders shall continue unrevoked, 
and no longer. 

XII. And be it enacted. That in any case where any Treaty i* 
in force between Her Majesty and any Foreign State, containing 
any stipulations that no higher Duties or Charges shall be levied 
on the vessels or produce of such Foreign State, or upon goods 
exported or imported in the vessels of such Foreign State, than on 
British vessels or j>roduco, or upon the like goods exported or 
imported in British vessels, or any direct or indirect stipulations 
to the like effect, or for the like objects, or any of them, it shall 
be lawful for the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, or 
any two or more of them, from time to time to give directions 
that all Duties or Charges imposed by any Act passed after the 
tenth day of one tliousand eiglyt hwndrod aiul forty-two upon 
the vessels of such Foreign Staff; entering or leaving any port of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, or upon articles of the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of the t^j^ninions of such Foreign State, or 
upon any articles imported into the United Kingdom in vesseds of 
such Foreign State, or upon any articles (or any particular classes 
of articles) exported from the Unitcc^Kingdom (or exported from 
the United Kingdom to any particular place or places), shall be 
reduced to the same rates as are in the like cases imposed upon 
British vessels, or upon the like articles of British growtii, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture, or upon the like articles imported into or 
exported from the United Kingdom in British vessels, or to give 
so much of the said directions as the case may require. 

XIII. And be it enacted, That all manufactures of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Heligoland, made of materials of ibreign produce 
liable to Duty upon importation into the United Kingdom, upon 
which no such Duty has been paid, or upon which drawback of 
such Duty has been allowed in the United Kingdom, shall for 
the purposes of Duty, be deemed and taken to be the psoducc of 
and imported from a foreign country. 

XIV. And whereas a Treaty has been concluded between Her 
Majesty and the United States of America, dated the ninth day 
of August in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
wliereby it is stipulated that all the produce of the forest in logs, 
fumber, timber, timber boards, staves, or shingles, or of agricul¬ 
ture not being manufactured, grown on any of those parts ot the 
State of Maine watered by the river Saint John or by its tributa- 



ric9, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be pro- 
diiced, shall have free access into and through the said river and 
its tributaries having their source within the State of Maine to 
and from the seaport at the mouth of the river Saint John, and 
to and round the falls of the said river, either by boats, rafts, or 
other conveyance, and that when within the province of New 
Brunswick the'said produce shall be dealt with as if it were the 
produce of the said Province; And whereas it is the intention of 
the High Contracting parties to the said Treaty that the aforesaid 
produce should be dealt with as if it were the produce of the pro¬ 
vince of New Brunswick ; be it therefore efhacted. That the pro¬ 
duce in the said recited Treaty and herein-before described shall, 
so far as regards all laws relating to duties, navigation, and cus¬ 
toms in force in the United Kingdom, or in any of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, be deemed and taken to be and be dealt with as the 
produce of the province of New Brunswick : Provided neverthe¬ 
less, that in all cases in which declarations and certificates of 
production or origin, and certificates of clearance, w'ould be 
required in respect of such produce if it wore the produce of New 
Brunswick, similar declarations and certificates shall be required 
in respect of such produce, and shall fttate the same to be the 
produce of those parts of the state of Maine which arc entered 
by the river Saint John or by its trjlpitaries. 

XV. And be it enacted. That upon the exportation from the 
United Kingdom of any foreign rice or paddy which shall have 
been cleaned therein, and which shall have paid the Duties pay¬ 
able on the importation thereof, there shall be allowed and paid 
for every hundred weight thereof a drawback ecpial in amount to 
the Duty paid on every four bushels of the rough rice or paddy 
from vwhich the same shall have been cleaned. 

XVI. Provided always, and be it enacted. That such drawback 
upon rice so tjxported shall be paid and allowed only upon such 
clean rice as shall be deposited for the purpose of exportation, 
within *One calendar month from the day on which the duty 
thereon had been paid, in some warehouse in which rice may be 
warehoused on importation without payment of Duty, and shall 
there remain secured until duly shipped to be exported from such 
warehou8«; Provided also, that the exporter of such rice shall 
make declaration before the collector or comptroller that the rice 
so warehoused for exportation was cleaned from the rough rice 
or paddy upon which the Duties had been so paid. 

XVII. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful for the im¬ 
porter of any goods subject to any Duties of Customs to warehoiisq 
such goods upon the first entry thereof, under the laws in force 
for the warehousing of goods, without j)aymcnt of Duty upon 
such first entry, and that all goods which shall have been so ware- 
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» 


housed before the coiiinieiicenient of any suoli Duties, and shall 
remain so warehoused after the commeneeinent of the sann*, shall 
become liable to such Duties in lieu of all former Duties. • 


XVIII. And be it enacted, That for the purposes of this Act 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the territories and dependencies 
thereof, shall be deemed to be within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter,and the Island of Mauritius shajl be deemed to 
be one of Her Majesty’s sugar colonies, and placed upon the same 
footing in all respects as Her Majesty’s islands in the West Indies.* 

XIX. And be it enacted, That all goods the produce of places 
within the limits of tlxj East India Company’s Charter having j;>eeri 
imported into Malta orGibraltar from those places in British ships 
shall, upon subsequent importation into the United Kingdom 
direct from Malta orGibraltar, be liable to the same Duties as the 
like goods would respectively be liable to if imported direct from 
some place within the limits of the said Charter. 

XX. And whereas by the consolidation of the di/lerent 
branches of the public revenue, and of the several D^uties payable 
on the importation or exportation of goods, Avarcs and mcrchan- 
<lize, and the appropriation thereof, qs d/rccted by the several 
Acts in force in England, jlie hereditary and temporary revenues 
of the Crown of subsidies of tonnage and poundage, and of other 
Duties upon goods, wares, and^ merchandize arising in England 
arc not now kept distinct anfl*s*eparate at the several offices, but 
have become blended with other Duties of Customs and tonnage 


both in the collection and appropriation thereof; And whereas 
it is expedient that provision should lie made for ascertaining the 
annual amount of what such hereditary revenues would have 
produced in case the same had not been so consolidated, and 
that an account should hereafter be kept of such annual amount; 
be it therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this 
Act, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the time 
being, or any three or more of them, shall cause to be pj^epared 
and kept an account of what such hereditary revenue arising in 
England would have amounted to in case the same had not been 
and was not consolidated and collected with other Duties of 
Customs and tonnage in the collection and appropriation thereof, 
in such manner and form as shall appear to the said Com¬ 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury for the time being best 
adapted to ascertain such amount, which account the sajd Com- 
missioners for the time being are hereby required to make out, 
or cause to be made out, and laid before Parliament, together 
\tith the public accounts directed to be laid before ar lamen , 
pursuant to the provisions of the several Acts for directing 
public accounts to be laid annualiy before Parhament. 

XXI. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing in 
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this Act contained shall extend or be construed to extend to afleet 
or to alter the hereditary revenue of Her Majesty, Her Heirs 
and Successors, in Scotland, or other revenues there <^ranted to 
His late Majesty King Georye the Second, during his life, and 
reserved to Her present Majesty during her life, by an Act 
passed in the first year of Her present Aiajesty’s reign, but the 
same, and the ttvil establishment payable out of tlie same, shall 
COptinue to be paid in like manner as heretofore, any thin^ in 
t*his Act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XXII. And be it enacted. That all the monies nrisin<r by the 
Duties imposed by this Act (the necessary charges of raising ami 
accounting for the same excepted) shall from time to time he paid 
into the receipt of Her Majesty’s Exchequer in Great Britain 
and shall be carried to and made part of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, except 
only as by this Act is specially provided, and shall be appropriated 
in like manner and to the same services as the Duties by tliis Act 
repealed wouVi have been if this Act had not been passed. 

XXIII. And be it enacted. That all monies arising from any 
Duties ofCustoms, or any «arrpars thereof, shall be raised, levied, 
collected, paid or received front andtafter the passing of this 
Act for or on account of any goods, wares, or merchandize what¬ 
ever imported or brought into t,h,e^ United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or exported from the said United Kingdom, 
although the amount of the said Duties may have been 
computed and ascertained such Duties have been computed 
and ascertained before the passing of this Act, and although the 
goods, wares, or merchandize whereon any such Duties of 
Customs may liave been charged or may be charged may have 
been imported into or exported from the United Kingdom before 
the passing of this Act, and although any Duties of Customs 
due and payable, or charged or chargeable thereon, may have 
been secured by bond or otherwise on or before the passing of 
this Act ; and all such monies shall from and after the passing 
of this Act be appropriated and applied, in like manner and to 
the same purposes, as the Duties of Customs by this Act granted 
are directed to be appropriated and applied, except as is in this 
Act proAfcidcd, any Act or Acts of Parliament, law, usage, or 
custom, to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that all monies 
arising by any of the revenues of Customs hereafter to be paid 
or allowed, either upon bond or otlierwise, either by way of 
drawback, bounty, certificate, premium, or allowance, or b^ any 
other legal document whatever, from and after the passing of 
this Act, although the amount of the same shall have been com¬ 
puted and ascertained in like manner in which they have hereto¬ 
fore been usually computed and ascertained, or shall have 
become due before the passing of this Act, shall and may be 
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paid or allowed in like manner by the proper officer or officers 
of the Customs out of any monies in their hands arising from the 
Duties of Customs respectively. • 

XXIV. And he it enacteul, That this Act may be amended or 
repealed by any Act to he passed in this present Session of 
Parliament. 


'J'he alteraliona directed in this short Act arc all embodied in the 

folhuviiitj 


ANNO NONO ^ i:)K(^IMO VfCTOPLE RFAJIN.E. 


Cap. XX.II ?. 


An Act to altck ckiitain Duiiks oi- Ci stoms. 

[•2(ith Jane 1840.] 

Whereas by an Act passed in the^ession of Parliament holden 
in the eighth and ninlh years of the reign of JJer ])resent Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intittile(l An Act J'or (jranthuj Jonties of Customs^ 
the several Duties ol* Customs are imposed upon goods, wares, 
and merchandize, imported into or exported from the Dnited 
Kingdom, as the same arc respectively inserted, described and 
set forth in figures on the tables marked (A.) and«(B.) to that 
Act annexed, together Avitli the additional llulies therein-afler 
mentioned : And whereas it is expedient to make certaia altera¬ 
tions and amendments therein : lie it therefore enacted, by the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Par¬ 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That in lieu 
and instead of the duties now payable by law upon the goods, 
wares, and merchandize mentioned in the table to this Act an¬ 
nexed, when imported into the United Kingdom, there .shall be 
raised, levied, collected, and jiaid unto Her Majesty, Her Heirs 
and Successors, upon the said goods, wares, and merchandize,^ 
when imported into the United Kingdom, the several Duties of 
Customs as the same are respectively in.serted, described, and set 
forth in figures in the said last-mentioned table. 

B 



THE T A RIFE. 


SCHEDULE TO WlllCri THE FOREGOING ACTS REFER. 


DUTIES ON GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDIZE IMPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


Agates or Cornelians, not set 

•---set 

Ale and beer, of all sorts 
Alfjanobilla seed 
Alkali 

Alkanct root 

Almonds, not Jordan, nor bitter 

--Jordan*" . 

*—-bitter . 

-—; -ijaste of . • foF every 1001. value 

Aloes . 

Alum 


rock 


■> r 


Amber, rough 

—-manufactures of, not enumerated, 

for every 100/. value 


Ambergris 
Amboyna wood 
Anchovies 
Angelica 

Animals (living'), viz. 
——" - asses 


Annatto roll and flag 
Antimony, viz. 

■ --— Ore of 

--- Crude 


Apples, raw 
— ■ dried 
Aquafortis 
Algol 

Anstolocliia 

Arrowroot 


Regulus 


the lb 


j^oats 
kids . 

oxon and* bulls 
cows , 
cajves 

horses, mares, geldings, colts, foals 
mules 
sheep 
lambs 

swine and hogs 
pigs (sucking) 


Rates of Duty. 

Of or from ;(.)f iiiul from 
Forriirii i Hritisli 
(’iiuiitrics. ! Possfs.-iions. 


for every 100/. value 
. the barrel 


the cwt 
the cwt 


J,. s. d- ; £• s* d» 

Free. • Free. 

10 0 0 i 10 0 0 


1 0 0 
Free. 


0 10 

1 r> 


0 

0 


Free. 
10 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 

0 0 2 
Free. 


the bushel 
the bushel 
the cwt. 


the cwt. 


0 0 6 
0 2 0 
0 5 0 

Free. 

0 2 6 


1 0 0 
Fr(*('. 


0 10 0 
1 3 0 

Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


O 0 
0 2 
0 3 
Free. 


2 

o' 

0 


0 0 t; 
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A RTICLKS. 

ArsiMiic 
Aslies, viz. 

-jicarl and pot 

- soap, wiM (1, and wood 

—-not omiincratc'd 

Asj)Laltuiu or llituiiicMi Judaicutn . 


Uf or from Of and from 


IJacon . . . . . . 

ilalsanis, unenumerated 

Hatidstrinjj twist • . for every 100/. value 

Barilla . . . . . 

Bark . . . , , . 

Bark, Kxtract of, or oilier, vegetable substances to be 
used only for tamiing leather 
Barley, pearled . . . the cwt. 

Barwooil . . . . . 

Basket rods, peeled and unpeeled 

Baskets . . for every 100/. value. 

Bast ropi’s, twines, and strands for every 100/. value 
Beads, viz. 

- -arango . lor every lOO/.^of tiie value 

--— coral . lor^'very 1J)0/. of the value 

-- crystal . for every 100/. of the value 

-jet . for every 100/. of the value 

-— not otherwise enumerated c^r^iiescribed, 

for every 100/. of the value 

Beans, kidney and French 

Bi'cl, salted (not being corned beef ) 

-iVesli, or slightly salted . ^ 

Betjf wood . . . . . 

Beer or mum . . . the barrel 

--- sjiruce , . . the barrel 

Berries, uiu'uumerated 

Birds, viz., singing bird.s . . . . 

Bitumen Judaicum . . . . 

Blacking . . for every 100/. value 

Black wood .... 

Bladders . . . . . 

Bones of cattle and other animals, and of fish (except 
whale fins), whether burnt or not, or as animal char¬ 
coal ..... 

Bookfs, viz. 

-being of Editions printed prior to the year 1301, 

bound or unbound . . the cwt. 

— . . . ■ being of editions printed in or since the year 

1301, bound or unbound . the cwt. 

-being of editions in the foreign living languages, 

printed in or since the year 1801, bound and 
unbound . . ibtJ cwt. 

^ Boots, see Leather IManufactures 

Boracic acid . . • • 

Borax, refined . . . . . 

Borax or tincal, unrefined . • • 

Bottles, of earth and stone, empty 

- full .... 

-llaska in which olive oil is imported 


for every 100/. value 


Fort'ijiii i 

i Countries. 

Hr'fish 
Possessions. 

Free. 

: 

Free. 

• 

■ 

1 — 

i •! • 

1 

1 

— 


O 

cl 1 

o 

5 

0 

1 k'ree. 

' _ 

Free. 


o 

o 

0 0 

G 

j Free. 

i 

Free. 


1 10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

' 10 O 0 

5 0 

0 

: 10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

10 0 0 

10 0* 

0 

10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

10 0 0 

1 

10 0 

0 

o 

c 

o 

10 0 

0 

Fret*. 

Free. 


1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 . 

j Free. 

Free. 

• —~ 


' 10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

1 Free. 

Free. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 


1 

1 

i 

10 0 1 

1 0 

0 

5 0 0 ; 

5 0 

0 

•| 



2 10 0 1 

2 10 

0 

1 

Free. 1 

Free. 
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TARIFF. 


AiniCLES. 


9 

lioxns of all sorts, excopt tlioso made wholly or partly 
of glass, on which the proper glass duty will he 

for every 100/. value 
• • • 
, for every 100/. value 
for every 100/. value 


levied 
liox wood 

I’rass, manufactures ol 

--- powder of * 

llfazil wood 

•ilruzdleto wood 

Rricks or clinkers (Dutch) 

-other .sorts 

13rim%tonc 

■ refined, inrolhs 

in dour 


the 1,000 
th(! 1,000 


ly sorted 

for every 100/. value 


Bristles, rough, or iii any w 
Brocade of gohl or silver 
Bronze, all w'orks of art 

■ other manufacture.s of, not particularly enume¬ 
rated , for every 100/. value 

- powder . . for every 100/. value 

Buckwheat . * . . theipiartcr 

- meal . . . the cwt. 

Bullion and foreign cfiin, of gold oj .silver, .and ore of 

gold or .silver, or of which the major jifirt in ^alue is 
gold or silver .... 

Bull rushes . . • . . 

Butter . . . • t ^ the cwt. 

Buttons (metal) . . for every 100/. value 

Cablcs(not being iron cables), tarred or untarred, the cwt. 

-not being iron cahli'.s, in aclbal u.se of a Brilisli 

ship, and being lit and iiece.^sai y for such .ship, 
and not or until otherwi.'io aisj»().S(‘d of 

— -- if and when otherwi.se disposed of, 

for evf;ry 100/. value 


of or froui 
Kon'iftn 
Coiiiitrics. 

10 0 

1 

1 

0 1 

Free. 


10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

Free. 


0 10 

0 

0 15 

0 

Fret;. 


10 0 

0 

Free. 


10 0 

0 

It) 0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 0 


Fft'e, 


0 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 6 

0 


Of.'lint from 
iiritish 
Possessioirs. 


5 0 0 

Free. 

10 0 0 
10 0 0 
Fr(!e. 


0 7 

Free. 


Free. 

lO 0 0 

10 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 4 ! 


Free. 

0 2 0 
10 0 0 

0 .‘1 0 


I’roe. 

10 0 0 


I 


‘ ree. 

0 0 


same he rendt'rtd 

unservict.‘ahle by reduction 



1 

1 




into lefigth.s not exceeding three fathoms 



I 

' 





for every 100/. value 

10 

0 





(’ameo.s ^ 

. for every 100/. value 

5 

f) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Cainoiiiilo flowers 

• * • 


Kroe. 


V riH\ 


Camphor, unrefined 

• . • * 


— 



— 


- refined 

. . the cwt. 

0 

5 

0 


5 

0 

Camwood 

• • • • 

Frt:e. 


r rce. 


Candles, viz. 








-spoAnacoti 

. . the lb. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

.—— steariuo . 

the lb. 

0 

0 

V, 

0 

0 

U 

-— tallow 

. . tbe cwt. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

—--wa,x 

. . the Ib. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Candlewick 

• • • 


t'Vee. 


i 

’ret;. 


Canella alba 

« • • • 


— 



— 


Canes, viz. 








-bamboo 

• • ■ • 


— 



— 


-rattaius, not ground 

• • • 





— 


--reed canes 

• • • • 


— 



— 


■-walking canes or 

sticks mounted, painted, or 



. 

1 




otherwise ornamented for every 100/. value 

in 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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ARri(.:Li:s. 


the Jh. 


Canos or sticks, uiit!UU7iii>nit(jil 

(’aiithaiiilos . . . the lb. 

Caoiilchoue ..... 
Capers, ini lulling the picklo , tlio lb, 

Canlamons ..... 
Carils, viz., jilaying carils . tho dozen packs 

Cariiiino .... the oz. 

Carriages of all sorts . for ovoi-y IbO/. value 

Casks (empty) . for every 1UU/. value 

C.issava iiowder . ^ . . the cwt. 

Cassia, i iz, 

- buds ..... 

-— fistula . . . . . 

-lignea . , . the lb. 

Castor . . . . , 

Casts of busts, Statues, or figui os 

t'atlings . . for every 100/. value 

Caviare . . . . . 

('edar wood ..... 
Chalk, VIZ. 

-- uiiinamifactured . . . . 

—- lirepared or manufactured, and no< otfierwise 

emiinerated . • for c^'cry 100/. value 

(^beese .... the »;\vt. 

Cherries, ra\v' . . for every 100/. value 

--dried . • • • , the lb. 

Chicory, or any other vegetable matter ap])licable to tlie 
iisi's of chicory or coffee, i Iz 

■ - roasted or ground . tho lb. 

.— raw or kiln-dried - . the cwt. 

China root . . • . . 

China or porcelain ware, plain for every 100/. value 

-jiainted, gilt, ornamented lor every 100/. value 

(.'hip or willow for platting 



( )f or Iroiii 1 
J''i)rei;fii | 

1 t'oiiiitrirs. 1 

1 ; 

Of anil from 
lil'itlsfl 

J*o!-sessions. 


I 1 ree. 1 

-w 

Krce. 

the lb. 

i 0 0 3 1 

i 0 0 3 


; I- rc-e. 

I Free. 

tlie lb. 

: 0 0 a 

i 0 0 3 


1 Free. • 

! Free. 


- . the cwt. 

* « • 

for every 100/. value 
lor every 100/. value 


Cider 

Ciiiiiabaris Nativ.a 
('innamun 
(’itrat of lime 
(Ji'ri c acid 

('itron, preserved with salt 

Civet 

Cdocks 


. the tun 

• • • 

. tho 11). 

• • • 

• • • 

for every 100/. value 


Cdocks . . for every 100/. value 

■-or watches of any metal, impressed with .any 

mark or stamp appearing to bo, or to represent 
any legal llrithsli assay mark or statnp, or pur¬ 
porting, by any mark or ajtpearance, to be of 
the manufacture of tho United Kingdom 
Clove.s .... the lb. 

(Joals, culm, or cinders . . . • 

(.Cobalt . . . . . 

•-ore . . - • • 



• 

Free 

• 

, - 

! — 


1 0 0 3 

1 0 0 

1 

' Free, 

1 

Froi 



— 


,10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

1 Free. 

Free 


' — 



• 



! 

• 


i 10 0 0 

r> 0 

0 

! 0 5 0 

0 1 

(3 

' 3 0 0 

5 0 

0 

o 

c 

c. 

0 0 

(J 

i 0 0 H 

0 0 

6 

1 1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

1 Fi-ee. 

Free. 


10 0 0 ‘ 

10 0 

0 

; 10 0 0 : 

1 

10 0 

0 

j Free. 

Free. 


f) r> 0 1 
1' 1 

r> r, 

0 

rree. i 

Free. 


0 0 tj : 

0 0 

3 

i’ree. ■ 

Free. 


5 0 0 i 

• — 

.3 0 

0 

Free. j 

Free. 


10 0 0 

10 0 

0 


I’robibited 
0 0 6 
I'ree. 


Prohibited. 
. 0 0 
Free. 


(Jochineal and granilla 
dust . 

Cocoa 

-hu.sks and shell 


the lb. 
the lb. 
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TAlllFK 


ARTIC’LES. 


Cocoa— continued. 

paste, or chocolate 


Coculiis liidicua 
Coft'ce 

Coir rope, twine, and strands 
-rope and jiiitK, old and new, cut into lengths not 


the Ih. 
the cvvt. 

the lb. 
the cwt. 


exceeding 3 feet eacli 


*Colocynth 

Coliiinba root . . . . . 

(’omfita, dry . . . the lb. 

Conlcctionery . . . the To. 

(Copper, ore of, vh. 

-containing not more than 15 parts of copper in 

100 ])arts of ore per ton of metal 

.— containing not more than 20 parts of copper in 
100 parts of ore per ton of metal 

-containing more than 20 parts of coj)])er in 

100 parts of ore per ton of metal 

_old, tit only to be re-manufactured the ovt. 

--unwrou^ht, viz., in bricks or pigs, rose copj)er, 

and all cast copper the cwt. 

•—I-- in ])art wrought, viz. ba»s, r^ds, or ingots, ham¬ 
mered or raised . • . |,lu‘ cwt. 

--— in plates and copper coin . the cwt. 

--manufacture.s of copper, not otherwise enume¬ 
rated or describcid, and co])per pVije^s engraved 

for every 100/. value 

copper or brass wire 


Cojjpcras, blue 

— -green 

- I- - — white 


fur every 100/. value 


Coral, viz. 

-in fragments . . . . 

- whole, j)olishcd . . . 

-’unpolished . . . . 

Cordage, tarred or untarred (standing or running rigging 
in ifsn excej)ted) . . tlui cwt. 

-in actijal us<! of a British ship, and being fit 

, and necessary for such ship, and not or until 
otherwise disposed of . . . 

-if .and when otherwise disposed of, 

for every iOO/. value 


Cork . . • • • • 

Corks, ready made . . . the lb. 

-sqifared for rounding . the cwt. 

-fishermen’s . . . the cwt. 

Corn, until Feb. 1, 1849, ia'5. 

IVAcaf.-*—Whenever the average price of wheat, made 
up and published in the manner retjuired by law, 
shall be, for every quarter 
Under 48s, the duty shall be, for every quarter 

48j and under 4fh 
49s ,, 50.? 

50.? „ 5 Is 

51s „ 52s 

52s ,, 53s 

.53.? and upwards 


Of or from 
Foreign 
(Jounfries. 

Of utkI from 
Hriii.sli 
Possessions. 

0 0 G 

0 0 2 

0 7 f) 

0 7 6 

0 0 0 

0 0 4 

0 2 6 

0 1 3 

Free. 

Free. 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

4 10 0 

1 0 0 

() 0 0 

10 0 

0 7 6 

0 3 ()■ 

0 8 9 

0 4 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

Free. 

Free. 

0 (i 0 

0 3 0 

i 

Free. 

Free. 

5 0 0 

2 10 0 

Free. 

Free. 

0 0 8 

0 0 8 

0 16 0 

0 16 0 

1 0 2 0 

1 

0 2 0 

0 10 0 


0 9 0 


0 8 0 


10 7 0 



0 6 0 I 

O 5 0 

0 4 0 ! 



TAUIFI'. 


ARTICLKS. 

Corn —coni ill ued, 

liarleij. —W’honovpr tlie averti'^c price ofbarley, made 
up aiul published in tlie iiiiinner reqtiired by law, 
sliall be, for every rpiarter 
Under 2Gs, the duly sliall be, for every quarter 

2{>s and under 27.? 
27.? „ 2Hs 

2H^ ,, 29s 

29.? „ 30s 

30.5 „ 3 Is 

31.5 and npward.s 

Oats. — Whenever the average juice of oats, made uj) 
and jiiihlished in the manner required by law, 
Khali be, for every quarler 
Under IB.?, the duty shall be, for every quarter 

IB.s aiul under 19.? 
19s „ 20.? 

20 .? „ 21 .? 

21.? „ 22s 

22s and upwards 

Tiye, Pcafc, and Beaus. — For every <|uartor; a duty 
eijual in amount to the duty payable c«i afjiiarler 
ofbarley. • * 

Wheat, Meal, ami I'loiir, — For every barrel, being 
19G lbs. ; a iliit.y equal in amount to the duty 
payable on 38.^ gallons of w’*<«if 

Barley Meal. — For every <iuantify of 217^ lbs.; a duty 
equal in amount to the duly jiayable on a quarter 
of barley. 

Oatmeal and (Iroals.- - For every quantity of 181 ^ lbs, ; 
a duty equal in amount to the duty jiayable on a 
quarter of oat.s. 

Bite, Meal, and FVimr.—For every barrel, being 
19G lbs. ; a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on dO gallons of rye. 

Pea Meal and Bean Meat. — For every quantity of 272 
lbs.; a duty equal in amount to the duty payable 
on a quarter of })ease or beans. 

If the produce of and imported from any British pos¬ 
session out of Fhirope— 

Wheat, barley, beer or bigg, oats, rye, pea.se and 
bcan.s . . . the qr. 

Wheat meal, bailey meal, oat meal, rye meal, j)ea 
meal and bean meal . . the cwt. 

Cotton, yarn . . . • • 

-articles or manufactures of cotton, wholly or in 

part rnside up,not otherwise charged with duty 

for every lOQ/. value 


Of or from Of and from 
Ki)r«‘i”ii Itrilisli 

( 'outilrios. l’(l^s)'^^iotls. 

1 



i 

1 0 

5 

0.1 

i 0 

•l 

G 


4 

0 

1 0 

3 

G 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

G 

0 

1 

o 

0 

i 

I 0 

1 

0 

1 0 

3 

a 

0 

3 

0 

0 

O 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

? 

G ' 


0 i 0 


. 0 0 4i 


Cranberries 
Crayons 
Cream of tartar 
Crystal, viz. 

---rough 

-cut or manufactured 

Cubebs 

Cucumber.'*, viz., preserved 


for every 100/. value 

. 

for every 100/. value 
• • • 
for every 100/. value 


Free. 

Free. 

10 0 0 

1 

• 5 0 

Free. 

Free. 

10 0 0 

0 to 

Free. 

Free. 

o 

o 1 

o 

0 10 

Fre(!. 

Free. 

3 0 0 ! 

1 2 U) 



lAKIFF 


AUFICIJ'S. 


Currants 

Cutch 

Dates 

Diamunda • 

Dice . * . 

^*ivi Divi 
*/Jon’n 

Drugs, not enumerated 


F’.bnny 

I'-jlgts . . . . 

.Cmbroidery and needlework for ev 

Fmamel 

Kssences not otherwise described, n'z. 
Ilxtract of Cardainoins for ev 

• -Coculus Indicua for ev 

—" .— tiuin'ea g’rains of j>aradise, 

for ev 

—I- lacorice . • tjfir ev 

- N ux vomica for ev* 

-Opium . for ev 

—-Guinea I’ejiper for ev 

-Peruvian or Jesuit’s bark, 

I’ur ev 

-Quassia . for ev 

-Itadix IfhataniiC for «‘v 

• -Vitriol . \or ev 


with duly . . for every lOOt. value 

Or, and in lieu of the above duty, at the option of 
* the Importer . . llie lb. 

Essence of sfiruce . for every lOOZ. value 

* 

eathers for beds, in beds or otherw'ise 
—————1 Ostrich, dressed . . the lb. 




ci| .,(• IV( 

"III irl'.iinl 



I'lti'ci:,'! 

II 

ltiiti-:i 



(’udiitri 

r 

l^s| 

1 H'-'-tl,*.. 

the <'Wt. 


1) 

15 

u 

0 

15 0 

• 


1 

lie 


F 

ri 1. 

liie en t. 


0 

10 

<1 

<1 

m 0 



1 

lee, 


1 

(■' ■» • 

l/ie j .Ilf 


J 

0 


1 

h J 



1 nr. 


Ir 

I '1 '. 

Uoil ‘ ' 







f 

value ; 

JO 

0 

0 

10 

0 

(j 


1 

l•'r('(' 

*, 

i F 

ree 

, 

le 1‘2() 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

‘) 1 

. value 1 

‘2<» 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

• 


Free. 

F 

ree 

'• 

. value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

. value 

20 

(J 

0 

20 

0 

0 

, value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

. value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

, value ' 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

value ] 

20 

0 

0 

, 20 

0 

0 

.value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

. value 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

, value 1 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

value 1 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

irticii- \ 




! 



larged 







value ! 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Feathers for beds, in beds or otherw'ise 

. ."I Ostrich, dressed . . the lb. 

-undressed 

■-not otherwise enumerated or described, viz. 

-dressed . for every loO/. value 

--undressed . . . . 

--paddy bird . . . the lb. 

-!--- undressed 

Fisrs .... theewt. 


Fi^s .... theewt. 

Fish, viz. 

-- eels . . . the ship’s lading 

-lobsters .... 

- turbots . . . the cwf. 

-of foreign taking, imported from foreign places in 

ether than fishing vessels, viz, 

-oysters . . the bushel 

-.'•almoii . . theewt. 

-soles . the c\v t. 

I- turtle the cwt. 


0 b 0 i 
10 0 0 

I 

Free. 1 
1 10 0 • 
Free. ; 

10 0 0 
Free. 

0 1 0 
f’ree. 

0 15 0 

13 0 0 

Free. i 
0 5 0 


0 1 6 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


0 5 0 
10 0 0 

Free. 

1 10 0 
Free. 

10 0 0 
Frbe. 

0 1 0 
Free. 

0 1.5 0 
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ARTICLES. 

’isli— coiiiitnicil. 

-fresh, n<»l otherwise oiiumerated . the owt. 

— cured, not. otlnsrwise enumerated . the cwt. 

-ot Rritish takiu;^, frtjsh or cureil 

'Masks in wliich olive oil is ini|)orled 

• lax and tow or coililla of hemp or flax, whether dressed 
or undressed .... 

•’locks . . . . . 

'’low(;r roots .... 

•’lowers, artili(i:i], not tnadp of silk, for every 100/. value 
•’rallies for pictures, prints, or drawings, 

for every 100/. value 

•'ruit,r(C., raw, and not otherwise enumerated, 

i'or every 100/. value 
Fustic ..... 


Of or frnni Of and from 
Foreiioi I British 
Coiuitrifs. I’ossessioiis. 


0 I 
0 1 
Free. 


25 

0 

0 

25 


0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

' 5 

0 

0 


the cwt 
the lb, 


flallic powder . . . . , 

(ialls ..... 

(lamho'^e . . . . . 

Carnets, cut, uncut, not set 

Carancine . . . . 

<iau/.e of thread . for every*100l. value 

Celanlinc . . • . . . 

Gentian ..... 

Ginger . . . the cwt. 

-preserved . .• * * . the lb. 

Ginseng . . . . . 

GIa.ss, I'iz. 

From and after the lOth day of October 1840, and 
until the 5th of April 1848, the following duties 
of customs: — 

- - '. any kind of window glass, white or stained of 

one colour only, not exceeding one ninth of an 
inch in thickness, and shades and cylinders 

the cwt. 

-- all glass exceeding one ninth of an inchin thick¬ 
ness, all silvered or polished glass of whatever 
thickness, howrever small cacii pane, plate, or 
sheet, suporlicial measure, viz, 

-not o-xceeding more than nine siiuaro feet, 

the s(]uarc foot 

-containing more than nine square feet, and not 

more than fourteen sejuare leet thesepiare foot 

-- containing more than fourteen sijuare feet, and 

not more than thirty-six square /'net 

the square foot 

- . containing more than thirty six square feet 

the square foot 

— painted or otherwise ornam.’nted 

the superficial foot 

-all w’hite flint glass bottles, not cut, engraved, 

or otherwise orujimonted, and beads and 
bugles of glass . • 

——wine glasses, tumblers, and all other wJiile 
flint glass goods, not cut, engraved, or 
otherwise ornaiiieuled . the lb. 


10 0 0 
Free. 

0 10 0 
0 0 h' 

Free. 


5 0* 0 
Free. 

0 5 0 
0 0 I 
Free. 
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TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Glass— continued. 

-- all flint cut glass, flint coloured glass, and 

fancy ornamental glass, of whatever kind 
, the lb. 

-bottles ofli glass covered with wicker (not 

being flint or cut glass), or of green or 
common glass . . . the cwt. 

•-manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or 

described, and old broken glass, fit only to 
be remanufactured . the cw*. 

And from and after the 5th day of April 1848, 
there shall be charged on the said article one lialf 
of the said duti<*s. 

Gloves, see Leather Manufactures 
Glue 

-clippings or waste of any kind, fit only for glue 

Gold, leaves of . . . the 100 

Grains, guinea and paradise - • the cwt 

Grapes . • . for every 100/. value 

Grease 

Greaves, for dogs , . 

-Tallow 

Guano 

Gum, unenumerated 

Gunpowder . . .... the cwt 

Gun Stocks in the rough, of wood 
Gypsum 


♦ < 


Hair, VIS. •• 

-camel’s hair or wool 

-cow, ox, bull, or elk hair 

-goat’s hair or wool . . . . 

-horse hair . . . . 

--- bKman - . . . 

-unenumerated 

- manufactwes of hair or goat’s wool, or of hair 

or goat’s wool and any other material, and ar¬ 
ticles of such manufacture wholly or in part 
m*ade up, not particularly enumerated or other¬ 
wise charged with duty . for every 100/. value 
II ams of all kinds . . . the cwt. 

Harp strings, or lute strings silvered, 

for every 100/. v.alue 

Hats or boAnets, vh. 

• -of chip . . the lb. 

-bast, cane, or horse-hair hats bon¬ 
nets, each hat or bonnet not exceed¬ 
ing 22 inche.s in diameter the dozen 
-each hat or bonnet exceeding 22 in¬ 
ches- in diameter . the <lozen 

-straw liats or bonnets . the lb. 

Hats, felt, hair, wool, or heaver hats . . each 

-made of silk, silk shag laid upon felt, linen or 

other material . . . each 

Hay , . . . . 

Heath, for brushes . . . . 

Hellebore 


Of or from 
Foroipn 
Conn trios. 


0 0 4 

0 1 6 

0 7 0 


Free. 

0 ;i 0 
0 15 0 

5 0 0 

Free. 


1 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 i 

0 7 0 i 

! 

10 0 0 
0 ,‘J 6 : 


0 7 6 

0 10 0 
0 5 0 

0 2 0 

I 

0 2 0 i 

Free. ] 


Of and from 
Rriti.sti 
Possc.ssion.s. 


Free. 

0 3 0 

0 l.'i 0 
5 0 0 

Free. 


1 0 O 

Free. 


5 0 0 

0 2 0 

10 0 0 

0 3 6 


0 7 6 

0 10 0 
0 5 (f 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 
Free. 
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ARTICLES. 


Hemp, dressed 

-rouf^h or undressed, or any otlier veffetable sub¬ 
stance of the nature an<l (juality of undressed 
hemp, and ap[»licable to the same ])urposc 
Hides, tawed, curried, varnislied, jajtanned, or enamelled 

-JMuscovy or Russia liides, or jiieces thereof, 

tanned. Coloured, shaved, or otherwise dressed, 
and hides or pieces thereof in any tvay 
dressed, not otlierwiso enumerated . 

-tails, Imlfalo, bull, cow, or ox . 

Hides tanned, not otberwAe dressed 
Hones . . . . , 

Honey .... the cvvt. 

Hoofs of cattle . . . . 

Hoops of wood .... 

Hops . . . the cwt. 

Horns, horn tips, and pieces of horn 

Indiyo 

Ink, for printers 
Inkle, unwrou”ht 

-wrouirht . . . • 

O ^ • 

Iron, ore of . . * • • 

-piV 

-- bars, unwrouf^ht 

- old broken and cast iron * • • 

- and steel, wrought, not otherwise enumerated, 

for every 100/. value 
— bloom . . . . 

-chromate of . . *. 

-slit or hammered into rods . . 

cast ..... 
hoops 


Of or from 
Foreifrn 
Countries. 


Of and from 
Bi itish 
Possessions. 


Free. 

Free. • 

- 

_ 


__ 

ft 

ft 


— 

— 

. 



• 

1 10 0 

0 5 0 

Frc.('. 

Free. 

— 

— 

rj 0 

2 Tj 0 

Free. 

Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


Isinglass 


. . the cwt. 

for every 100/. value 


.lalap 

.Fa panned or lacijuered ware 

J et . a . . . . 

Jewels, emeralds, and all other precious stones, viz, 

-unset .... 

-sot . . for every 100/. value 

Juice of lemons, limes, or oranges 

Kingwood .... 

Kernels of walnuts and kernels of peach stones, com¬ 
monly used for expressing oil therefrom 

Lac, viz,, stick lac . . . • 

XjQlcc 

-’thread . . for every 100/. value 

-made by the hand, commonly called cushion or 

pillow lace, whether of linen, cotton, or silken 
thread . . for every 100/. value 

Lamp black . • • • 

Lapis calaminaris . • • * 

Lard . . . • • 


0 


0 


Free. 
10 0 0 
F ree. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


0 


0 


10 0 0 


10 0 0 

Free. 


Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 


10 0 0 

Free. 
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TAllllT 


ARTICLES. 


Latten 


sbavcn 

wire 


for every 100/. value 


T.avender flowers 
Lead, ore of 

-- black * 

-- pig ami sheet . the ton 

* -red 

■-- white 

• -chromate of 

-*— manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, * 

for every 100/. value 

Leather manufactures, viz. 

Boots, shoes, and calashes, viz. 

- women’s hoots and calashes . the dozen pairs 

— ■ - - — — — if lined or trimmed vvitli fur or otlier 
trimmiu" . the dozen ])airs 

shoes with cork or double solos, ([uilted 
shoes and clogs . the dozen pairs 
• ■ il trimmed or lined with fur or any 

other trimming . the dozen pairs 
• womer’s shoes of silk, satin, jesn, or other stufls, 
kid, morocco, or other Irtither, # 

the dozen pairs 

■ . . if trimmed or lined with fur or any 

other trimming . thf^ h'zeii jiairs 
girls boots, shoes, and calashes, not exceeding 
seven inches in length, to be charged witli two 
thirds of the above duties 
men’s boots . .* the dozen pairs 

-shoes . . . the dozen pairs 

boys boots and shoes, not exceeding seven inches 
in length, to be charged with two thirds of the 
above duties 

bobt fronts, not exceeding nine inches in height, 

the dozen pairs 

-»• exceeding nine inches in height, 

the dozen pairs 

cut jnto shapes, or any article made of leather, or 
any manufacture whereof leather is the most 
valuable ptart, noi otherwise enumerated or 
. . for ever 100/. value 


described 
gloves of leather, vh. 
habit mitts 

-— gloves 

men’s gloves 
women’s gloves or mitts 


the dozen pairs 
the dozen pairs 
the dozen ])airs 
the dozen pairs 


Leaves of roses 
Leeches . 

Lemtils 
Lignum Vitaj 
Linen, or linen and cotton, viz. 

-cambrics and lawns, commonly called French 

lawns, the piece not exceeding eight 
yards in length, and not exceeding seven 
eighths of a yard in breadth, and so in 
proportion for any greater or less quantity. 


Or or from 
Foreign 
Coiiiilries. 


Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 


1 0 0 

Free. 


10 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 7 O’ 

0 5 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 (j 

0 5 0 


0 14 0 

0 7 0 


0 1 9 

0 2 9 

10 0 0 

0 2 4 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

Free. 


of amt from 
Ttritisli 
Possessions. 


Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 


0 r> 0 

Free. 


10 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 7 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 0 


0 4 (’> 

0 5 0 


I 0 14 0 
10 7 0 


0 1 9 

0 2 9 


10 0 0 

0 2 4 
0 3 0 
0 3 () 
0 4 6 
Free. 
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ARTrCLKS. 


Of or from Of and from 
Koroiirn Hritisli 

< 'oimtrics. Possessions. 


i.iiicn,or linen ami cotton— continued. 

-plain . . - the piece 

-bordered handkercbiefs . the piece 

-lawns of any sort, not Freiicli, 

for every 100/. value 

-damasks . . tlin s<|u;ir(! yard 

' — damask diaper . tJie stpiare yard 

-- plain linens and diaper, not otherwise eiunne- 

rated or described, and whether cheijuered 
or stripiod with dye yarn or not 
-sails . . lor every 100/. value 

— - ■ ill actual use of a Hritish ship, and (it and 

necessary for sucli .shi[), and not otherwise 
disposed of . . . . 

- . — sails, if and when otherwise disposed of, 

for every 100/. value 

--- manufactures of linen, or of linen mixed with 

cotton or with wool, not particularly eiiuine- 
latcd or otherwise charged with Duly 

for every 100/. value 

.— - - manufactures of linen, or of linen mixed with 

cotton, or with wool, not jiarJiculSrly enume¬ 
rated or otherwise cffarged with Duty, not 
being articles wholly or in j»art made up 
Ja<iuorice roots . . , . the cwt. 

-- paste . . * . the cwt. 

-juice . . . the cwt. 

---^powder . . the cwt. 

Litharge . . . . • . . 

Live creatures illustrative of Katural History 
l.ogwood . . . . • 

Alaccaroni and Vermicelli . . the lb. 

IMace .... the lb. 

IMadder ..... 

- root . . • • . 

Alagiia Grmcia ware .... 

Alahogany . . • • • 

IMaize or Indian corn . . the quarter 

-meal . . . the cwt. 

JMauganese ore .... 

Manna . . . ■ - . 

Manures not enumerated . 

Alaiiu scripts . • ’ • • 

Alaps or charts, or parts thereof, plain or coloured 
JVIaple wood . . . • • 

Marmalade . . • lb. 

Rlats and matting . for every 100/. value 

IVlattresses • . fur every 100/. value 

Mead . . . the gallon 

?VIeat, salted or fresh, not otherwise do.scribed 
]\Ied.als of any sort . . • • 

Medlars . . . • the bushel 

Alercury, prepared . for every 100/, value 

Metal, vh. 

- -Roll . • • • • 

- -- H 


0 2 O' 

0 2 0 

10,0 ()• 

0 0 5 

0 0 2.J 


Free. 

15 0 0 


0 2 6 
0 2 6 

10 0 
0 0 
0 (V- 


Frf^>. 

15 0 0 


I 10 0 0 10 0 0 


10 0 0 10 0 0 


Free. 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 15 0 
Free. 


0 0 1 
0 2 0 
Free. 


Free. 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 15 0 
Free. 


0 0 1 
0 2 0 


010*010 
0 0 0 0 4' 

Free. Free. 


0 0 0 0 0 1 

5 0 0 * 2 10 0 

10 0 0 10 0 O 

0 5 0 0 5 0 


0 1 0 0 0 6 
10 0 0 10 0 0 


Free. 


o 
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TARIFF 


ARTICLFS. 


j 


Mill boards . . . the cwt, 

Minerals and Fossils unenumcrated 

Models of cork or wood . . . 

Morphia, and its salts . . . the lb. 

Moss, viz. * , 

-Jdchen island icus 

Rock, for dyers use . . . . 

-other than rock or Iceland moss 

IVIother-o’-pearl shells 
Mlineal instruments 
IMuslc 

Mustard flour 
IMyroboluno berries 
Myrrh 


for every 100/. valpe 
• • • 
. the cwt. 


Nicaragua wood . . . . . 

Nitre, r/::-, cubic nitre . . . . 

Nickel, ore of . . . . . 

-- INletallic^and oxide of, refined 

■ Arseniate of, in lumps or powder, being in an 

unrefined state 


Nutmegs 

" wild, in the shell 


the lb 
• the lb, 


Nuts, viz. 

-Chesnuts . . . . 

- Coco nuts . . 

-- J’istachio nuts . . . . 

-small nuts . . . the bushel 

-Walnuts . the bushel 

-Nuts and kernals unenumerated . 

—— N uts and kernals of walnuts, of peach stones, and 
all nuts and kernals unenumerated, commonly 
used for expressing oil therefrom 
Nux vqmica ... * the cwt. 


Oakum . 

Ochre .* 

Oil of almonds 

— Bays » . 

— Animal 

— Castor . . 

— Chemical, essential, or perfumed 

— of cloves . 


the lb, 
the lb, 


the lb 
tlie lb. 


—^ I .ard if • • • * • 

— Cocoa nut . . . . 

— Linseed . • • . . 

— Ilempsccd and Rapeseed 

— Olive * . . • • . 

— Palm . . . . . 

— Paran . . • • • 

— Rock . . . . . 

— Seed, unenumcrated . . . . 

_Train, blubber, and spermacetti, oil and head matter, 

the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea, 
caught by the crews of British vessels, and imported 
direct from the fishery, or from any British pos- 

(n. IVaeK-n v(r,m3c:>r(>TI 


O f or from 
ForeiRii 
Countries. 

Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

I'Vee. 

Free. 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

Free. 

Free. 

__ 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

Free, 

Free. 

0 G 0 

0 6 0 

Free. 

Free. 

0 G 

0 2 G 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

Free. 

Free. 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Free. 

Free. 

0 5 0 

‘^5 0 

I’rce. 

reo. 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 

0 , 0 ‘<2 

0 0 2 

l‘’ree. 

Free. 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Free. 

Free. 

— 

— 

— 

— 




•» 





TARIFF 


ARTICLf:S. 


tlie gallon 


Oil —conlivved 

— Train oil or blubber of foreign lisbing, from and after 

the 1st January 1847 . . the tun 

— Spermaceti of foreign fishing . . tlie tun 

---— from and after 1st Ja¬ 
nuary ] 849 

— Walnut • • . . . 

— or spirit of ttirpcnfiiie . . the cu t. 

'— not particularly enumerated or described, nor other¬ 
wise charged with duty . . . . 

— seed cake . .* 

Olibanum 

Olives 
Olive wood 

Onions . . . the bushel 

Opium .... the lb. 

Orange flower water . . . the lb 

Oranges and I.emons, vh. 

— -— in chests and boxes not exceeding 5,000 cubic 

inches . . . the bo,v 

- — — over 5.000 cubic inches, and not exceeding 
7,300 . . . • ‘the box 

— .— over 7,300 cubic inch«s, and not exceeding 

14,000 . . . the box 

--- for every 1,000 cubic inches exceeding 14,000 

-- loose . . * the 1000 

-entered at value at the option of the; importer, 

for every 100/. value 

■---- peel 

(Jrclial 

Ore, unenumcrated 
Orpinient ... 

Orris root 
Orsedew 
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Of or from 
Foreign 
Coinitries. 

jof ariil from 
liritish 

Fossscssioiis. 


- --^ 

Free. 

15 0 0 

— 

/ree. 

— 

0 5 0 i 

0 2 «T 

Fn’o. 

Free. 

% 

0 2 0 
Free. 

0 2 0 
Free. 


0 0 
0 1 
0 0 


0 

0 3 

0 7 
0 0 
0 15 


G 

0 

I 


a 

0 

6 

0 


75 0 0 

Free. 


0 0 3 
0 1 0 
0 0 I 


0 2 6 

0 a 9 

O 7 6 
0 0 7i 
0 15 0 


the cwt. 0 10 0 


Painters’ colours, unenumerated 
-— unmanufactured . 

-- manufactured for every 100/. value 


Palmetto thatch 


Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 


manufactures of ditto, 


I’aper, viz. 

--brown, made of old rope or cordage only, with¬ 
out separating or extracting the pitch or tar 
therefrom, and withotit any mixture of other 
material tlierewith . . the lb. 

- printed, painted, or stained paper, or paper 

hangings, or flock paper the square yard 

— — waste, unless printed on in the Knglish lan¬ 
guage, or paper of any other sort not particu¬ 
larly enumerated or described, nor otherwise 
charged with duty . . the lb 

printed on in the Knglish language . 


75 0 0 
Free. 


0 10 0 


F ree. 

10 0 0 
t f’ree. 


Parchment 
Pasteboards 
Pearls 
Pears, r''w 
-- dried 


. the cwt 

the bushel 
the bushel 


0 0 


0 0 2 


0 0 4 ^ 

Prohibited 
Free. 

1 10 0 
Free. 

0 0 6 
0 2 0 


0 0 
0 0 


3 

2 


0 0 45 

Prohibited 

Free. 

1 10 0 

I'Vee. 

0 0 3 

0 2 0 
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TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Pencils . . for every 

-of slate . . for every 

Fcpper, of all sorts 
Percussion fiaps . . 

Perfumery, not otfierwise chargeil for every 
4’erry 

Vewter, rnaiiufactiires of . for every 
Phosphorus . . for every 

Pickles j)reservocl in vincfjnr . 

- - — or vegetables preserved in salt, 

for every 


Pictures 


and further 

above 200 stpiare feet 


the 


100/. value 
100/. value 
• • 
the lb. 
. the 1000 
100/. value 
. the tun 
100/. value 
100/. value 
the gallon 

100/. value 
. each 
square foot 
each 
the cwt. 


Pimento 

Pink root . . . . . 

Pitch .... 

-Burgundy .... 

Plantains .... 

I’lants, shrubs, and trees, alive 
I’lastor of Paris . • . • 

Plate of gold . . for c\4fry 100/. value 


silver, gilt and ungilt 


for every 100/. value 


— battered 

-- wire, gilt or plated 
-silver 


for every 100/. v.ilue 
for every 100/. value 
J’latina, and ore of . . . . 

Platting, or other manufactures to bo used in, or proper 
• for making hats or bonnets, viz. 

-of bast, cane, or horse hair the lb. 

--— of chip .... 

Platting of straw . , . the lb. 

Plums, dried or preserved . the cwt. 

- commonly called P’rench ])lums and prunelloes 

the cwt. 
. the lb. 

for every 100/, value 
the 1,000 


Pomatum 
I’omcgranates 


preserved in sugar 


peel of . 
Pork, salted (not hams) 

-fresh . . 

Potatoes , 
i’otato flour 
Pots, viz. 

-- melting, for goldsmiths 

--of stone 

Powder, viz. 

-hair . . 

• .. perfumed 


. the cwt. 

. the 100 

for every 100/. value 

. the cwt. 
. the cwt. 


-- not otherwise enumerated or described, that will 

serve for the same use as starch . the cwt. 


Of or fruiri 

iOf anil fruiii 


liritisli 


Countries. 

Fossi'ssions. 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Free 

» 

1 Free. 


0 0 

6 

0 

0 

<) 

0 0 

4 

! 0 

0 

1 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

O 

r> ft 

0 

! 5 

ry 

0 

10 0 

0 

i 

0 

(1 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

(I 

0 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

r> 0 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

O 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 r, 

0 

0 

5 

0 

F rec. 


F 

ree. 


10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

toSjj'tller with 

togclliorwilli 

tl)f 


tile 


Sffiiiip Duty. 

Sliinii) Diitv. 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

toi;i“tlii'r witli 

tOgctiHTwilll 

the 


till* 


iStiunp Duty. 

.Stiimit Duly. 

Free. 


F 

ee. 


10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Free. 


Free. 


0 10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Free. 


Fr(*e. 


0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 7 

(i 

1 

7 

(> 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 0 

<i 

0 

0 

(i 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Free. 


Free. 


0 1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

O' 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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ARTICf.ES. 


Poultry, alive or dead . for 

every 100/ value 

Prints and drawings, plain or coloured 

, single . each 

- - bound or sewn 

. the dozen 

Prunes 

. the cwt. 

Prussiate of Potash 

• • • 

Puddings and sausages , 

« • 

Quassia 

. the cwt. 

Quicksilver 

• ■ • 

Quills, t’/;:. ^ 


- goose 

• 

-swan 

• • • 

Quinces 

the 1,000 

Quinine, sulphate of 

. the oz. 

Radix, viz. 


-- confrayerva3 

. 

-enula: companie 

. 

-eringii 


-ipecacuaiih.'r; 

. 

-rhatania; 


-seiiekaj 

• • 

-serpentariai, or snake r»ot 

W 


Rags. viz. 

-old rags, old junk or ropes,•cfr^ld fishing nets, fit 

only for making paper or pasteboard 

-pulps of rags . . . . 

-old woollen . . ^ . 

Raisins .... the cwt. 

Rape of grapes . . . . . 

Red wood or guinea wood 

Rhubarb . . . • . 

Rice, viz. 

-not rough nor in the husk . the cwt. 

-rough and in the busk . . the quarter 

Rosewood . . • • . 

Rosin . . • « • 


Saccharum saturni . 

Safflower 

Satlron 

Sago 

Sal, viz. 

-ammoniac 

-limonum 

-prunelle 

Salep or salop 
Salt 

Saltpetre 

Sanguis draconis . 
Santa Maria wood 
Sapau wood 
Sarsaparilla . 
Sassafras 
Satin wood 


the cwt. 


the cwt, 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


5 0 0 
0 0 1 
0 0 3 
0 7 0 

Free, a 
(10 3 

0 10 0 

Free. 


0 1 0 
0 0 6 


Free. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 

- •—• 

2 10 0 
0 0 I 
0 0 3 
0 7 0* 

Free. 

0 0 1 

0 10 7 ) 

Free. 


0 1 0 
0 0 6 


f’ree. 


0 15 0 

Free. 


0 1 0 
0 1 0 
ftee. 


0 10 0 
Free. 

0 0 6 

Free. 


0 7 6 

Free. 


’0 0 6 
0 0 1 
Free, 


0 10 0 

Free. 

0 0 6 

Free. 


n 
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TAIUFF 


ARTICLES. 


Saunders, red, white, or yellow 

Sausages or puddings 

Scaleboards 

Scammony 

Seeds, viz. * , 

-- acorns 

Jfc-aimiseed 

-- burnet 

- canary 

- carraway 

- - - carrot . 

-- clover 

-colcbicum 

-- cole 

-coriander 

-- croton 

-cummin 

-fennugreek . 


the lb 
the cwt 


the bushel 
the cwt 
the cwt 
the cwt 


-- flax 
— forest 

-- garden, unenumerated, nor 

with duty . *. ^ 

-- irrass. of all sorts, not particularly enumeratffd, or 
b . ’ . . ’ , r, , . 


otherwise 


charged 


• nhe cwt 


the cwt 


the ew’t 
the cwt 


otherwise charged with duty 

— hemp 
—- leek 

— lettuce 

— linseed . 

— lucerne 

—- lupines 

— maw 

— millet . 

— mustard 

— onion . 

-parsley 

- poppy . ^ 

-- quince 

-rape 

-sesanum 

-shrub or tree 

--tares 

-trefoil . 

-- worm 

__ all seecj*^ unenomerated, commonly 

expressing oil therefrom . • • 

■ — all other seeds not particularly enumerated or 
described, nor otherwise charged with duty, 

• for every 100/. value 

Senna . • . * ,, ‘ i J 

Ships to be broken up with their tackle, apparel, and 

furniture, (except sails), viz. 

-foreign ships or vessels for every 100/. value 

_foreign ships broken up for every 100/. value 

__ British ships or vessels entitled to be registered 

as such, and not having been built in the United 
Kingdom . . • • 

Shumac . • • * * 


the cwt 
uwd for 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Free. 

0 0 1 
1 10 0 
Free. 


0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
Free. 


‘ 0 5 0 
Free. 

0 5 0 
F ree. 

0 5 0 
Free. 


0 1 3 

0 5 0 

Free. 


0 5 0 
Free. 


5 0 ( 
Free. 


25 0 ( 

10 0 ( 


Free. 


Of and from 
Itritish 
Possessions. 


Free. 

0 0 1 
1 10 0 
Free. 


0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
Free. 


0 2 6 
Free. 

0 2 6 
Free. 

0 5 0 
Free. 


0 0 7i 
0 2 6 
Free. 


0 2 6 
Free. 


2 10 O 
Free. 


25 0 0 

10 0 0 


Free. 
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ARTICLES. 


Silk, viz. 

-knubs or husks of silk, and waste silk 

-raw silk . . . . . 

-thrown silk, not dyed . . . . 

-dyed, viz. 

---- singles or tram 

--organzine or crape silk 

-manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with metal, 

or any other material, the produce of 
Europe 

-silk or satin, plain, striped, figured, or bro¬ 
caded, viz. 

-- — broad stuffs . • the lb. 

-articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated 

the lb. 

-or, and at the option of the officers of the 

customs for every 100/. value 

-gauze or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 

brocaded, viz. 

■ -broad stuffs . . the Ib. 

•-articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated 

• *1116 lb. 

-or, and at the option of tTie officers of the 

customs for every 100/. value 

-gauze of all descriptions, mixed with silk, 

satin, or any other matemdi^iii less proportion 
than one half part of the fabric, viz. 

-broad stuffs . . the lb. 

-articles thereof, not otherwi.se enumerated 

the lb. 

--—--or, and at the option of the officers of the 

customs for every 100/. value 

- velvet, plain or figured, viz. 

-broad stuff . . the lb. 

-articles thereof, not otherwisse enumerated 

the lb. 

and at the option of the officers of the 


or. 


customs for every 100/. value 

ribbons, plain silk, of one colour only the lb. 

-plain satin, of one colour only the Ib. 

-silk or satin, striped, figured, or brocaded, or 

plain ribbons of more than one colour the lb. 

plain, striped, figured, or 


-gauze or crape, 

brocaded . . • the lb. 

--gauze mixed with silk,satin, or other materials, 

of less proportion than one half part of the 
fabric . . • ih. 

- velvet, or silk embossed w’itb velvet the lb. 

• artificial flowers wholly or in part of silk 

for every 100/. value 
manufactures of silk or of silk and any other mate¬ 
rial called plush, commonly used for making hats 

the Ib. 

fancy silk net or tricot the lb. 

plain silk lace or net, called tulle the lb. 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Free. 


I 


0 


0 


0 0 0 


15 0 0 


0 b 0 
0 10 0 
15 0 0 


0 9 0 
0 10 0 
15 0 0 
0 9 0 
0 10 0 


15 

0 

0 


0 

6 

8 


0 

0 

0 


0 10 0 


0 14 0, 


0 

0 


12 

10 


25 0 0 


0 

0 

0 


2 

8 

8 


0 

0 

0 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Free. 
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TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Silk —con tinned. 

-manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with any other 

materials, not particularly enumerated or other¬ 
wise charged with duty for every 1001. value 

■ - - ribbo.«.s, of ajid from a British possession 

for every 1001 value. 

•-millinery of silk, or of which the greater part of the 

material is silk, viz. 

— -turbans or caps . . each 

- ^ hats or bonnets . . each 

-dresses . . . each 

--manufactures of silk, or of silk and any other 

materials, and articles of the same wholly or 
partially made up, not particularly enume¬ 
rated or otherwise charged with duty 

for every 1001. value 
Silkworm gut . for every 1001. value 

Skins, furs, pelts, and tails, or pieces of skins, raw or 
undressed, un^numerated 

Skins, furs, pelts, and tails, or pieces of skin, tanned, 
curried, dressed, unenumerated 

-- articles manufactured of skTns * furs, 

for every 100<. value 
Smalts .... the cwt. 

Soap, hard . . . the cwt. 

-- soft . . . * * .• the cwt. 

-Naples . . . the cwt. 

Spa ware . . for every ICO/, value 

Specimens of minerals or fossils,, and all .specimens 
illustrative of Natural History . 

Speckled wood , . . . . 

Spelter or zinc, vis. 

- crude,in cakes 

-.rolled, but not otherwise manufactured 

--manufactures of for every 1001. value 

Spermaceti, fine . for every 1001. value 

---froE& and after Ist January, 1849 

Spirits or strong waters of all sorts, vis. 

- far every gallon of such spirits or strong waters 

of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in propor¬ 
tion for any greater or leas strength than the 
strength of proof, and for any greater or less 
qus^itity than a gallon, vis. 

-- not being spirits or strong waters the produce 

of any British possession in A merica, or any 
British possession within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Cdiarter, and not being 
sweetened spirits or sfiirits mixed with any 
article, so that the degree of strength thereof 
cannot be exactly ascertained by such hydro¬ 
meter . . the gallon 

--spirits or strong waters, the produce of any Bri¬ 
tish possession in America, not being sweet¬ 
ened spirits, or spirits so mixed as aforesaid, 

the gallon 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Counlricst. 


15 0 0 


0 3 6 
0 7 0 
1 10 0 


15 0 0 
10 0 0 

Free. 


10 0 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 14 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 0 

Free. 


10 0 0 
25 0 0 
Free. 


0 15 0 : 


Of und from 
Britisti 
Possessions. 


5 0 0 


10 0 0 
Free. 


5 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 14 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 0 

Free. 


10 0 0 
25 0 0 
Free. 


0 0 lO 
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AIITUM.KS. 


Spirits — coiUinued. 

-— rutii, tlie proilij<;<‘ of any British fjossossion 

witliin the limits of the East India (.'ompany’s 
charter, not bein^ sweetened .spirits or spirits 
so mixed as aforesaid, in regard to which the 
conditions of the Act 4 Viet. c. 8. have orshall 
have been fulfilled . the gallon 

-rum shrub, however sweetened, the produce of 

and imported from such possessions in regard 
to w’hich the cor^ditions of the Act 4 Viet. c. 8, 
have or shall have been fulfilled, or the produce 
of and imported from any British possession in 
America . the gallon 

-- spirits or strong w’aters, the produce of any Bri¬ 
tish pos.scssion within the limit.s of the East 
India Company's charter, except rum, in re¬ 
gard to which the conditions of the Act4 Viet, 
c. 8. h.ave or shall have been fulfilled, not being 
sw'eetencd spirits or spirits so mixed as afore¬ 
said . . . the gallon 

-sprits, cordials, or strong waters, not b(?ing the 

produce of any British possession #n America, 
nor any British pos.ses#ion wfthin the limits of 
the East Indi.a Company’s Charb'r, in regard to 
which the conditions of the Act 4 Viet. c. 8. 
have or .shall have been fkWilled, .sweetened or 
mixed with any article, so that the degree of 
strength thereof cannot be exactly ascertained 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, and perfumj^d spirits to 
be used as perfumery only the gallon 

—-- strong waters, except rum shrub being the pro¬ 

duce of any British possession in America, or 
of any British posses.sion qualified as aforesaid, 
sweetened or mixed with any article as afore¬ 
said . . the gallon 

-- cordials and liqueurs, except rum .shrub, being 

the produce of any British possession in Ame¬ 
rica, or of any British posses.sion within the 
limits of the East India Company’.s charter, in 
regard to which the conditions of the Act 4 
Viet. c. 8. h.ave or shall have been fulfilled, 
sw'eetened or mixed with any article, so that 
the degree of strength thereof cannot be a.scer- 
tained by Sykes’s hydrometer the gallon 

Sponge 

Squills, dried and not dried 

Starch . . . • the cwt. 

-from and after the 1st February, 1849 the cwt. 

Starch, gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly called 
British gum . . • the cwt. 

•-from and after the Ist February, 1849 the cwt, 

Stavesacre . . . • • 

Steel, manufactures of . for every 100/. value 

-- unwroiight . . • • 

.Scrap steel . • • • • 

Stereotype plates . for every £100. value 


Of or from 
Forei(rn 
Countries. 

Of and from 
Briti.sh 
Posscs.sions. 


4 

• • 

o 

o 


• 

* • 

o 

sc 


0 15 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

• • 

o 

o 

•• ■% 

Free. 

0 9 0 
Fr€‘c. 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 6 

0 1 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 
Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 

0 2 6 

0 10 
Free. 

10 0 0 
Free. 

o 

o 1 

o 

10 0 0 


I 




« 
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TAKIFF. 


ARTICLES. 

Of or from 
Foreipfn 
Countries. 

Of and from 
liritish 
Possessions. 

Stones, in lumps not in any manner hewn, slate and 
marble in rough blocks or slabs, limestone, 
flint stones, felsjiar, and stones for potters use, 
pebble stones, stone to be used for the purpose 
ofjithography 

-in blocks, /naped or rough scalped 

%-- stone and slate, hewn . . the ton 

•2-marble, sawn, in slabs, or otherwise manufac- 

tured . . . the cwt. 

F’ree. 

P’ree. 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 6 

Straw or grass for platting 

P’ree. 

P’rce. 

Succhdes, including all fruits and vegetables prcscrveA 
in sugar .... the lb. 

0 0 6 

0 0 1 

Sugar or molasses. The growth and produce of any 
British possession in America, or of any British 
possession within the limits of the P^ast India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter, into which the importation of foreign 
sugar is prohibited, and imported from thence, r/c. 

—— candy, brown or white, double refined sugar, or 
sugar equal in quality to double refined the cw't. 


1 1 0 

-other rcfinetl sugar, or sugar rendered by any pro- 

ces equal in quality thereto . the cwt. 


0 18 8 

-white clayed sugar, or sugav rendered by any pro¬ 
cess equal in quality to white clayed,*not being re¬ 
fined . . . the cwt. 

1 

0 16 4 

-brown sugar, being Muscovado or clayed, or any 

other sugar not being equal in qiiaKty«to white 
clayed . . . the cwt. 


0 14 0 

——- molasses . . . the cwt. 

• • 

0 5 3 

Sugar, the growth and produce of anf' other British pos¬ 
session within the limits of the JCast India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter. 

Candy, brown or white, double refined sugar, or 
sugar equal in quality to double refined, for every 
ctyt. 

From and after August, 1846, to 5th July, 1847, in¬ 
clusive .... 

• • 

1 6 3 

From and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th .July, 1848, 
inclusive . . . . . 

• • 

1 5 6 

P’rora ttnd after 5th July, 1848, to 5th .Tiily, 1849, 
inclusive .... 

• • 

1 4 4 

P’rom and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive .... 

• « 

1 3 3 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive . . • • . 

• • 

1 2 0 

P’rom and after 5th July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
other British colonies. 

Other refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process 
equal in quality thereto, for every cwt. 

P’rom and after August, 1846, to 5th July, 1847, in¬ 
clusive .... 

• • 

1 3 4 

P’rom and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive . . • > 

• « 

1 2 8 

p’rom and after 5tb July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, | 
inclusive . ^ • • j 

• • 

1 1 8 
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AllTICLFS. 


Sugar— continued. 

F’rom and after 5tL July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5lh July, 1851, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
other British colonies. 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any pro¬ 
cess equal in quality to white clayed, not being 
reiined, for every cwt. 

From and after August 1846, to 5th July, 1847, in¬ 
clusive .... 

FTorn and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . . . . • 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th Jul 3 % 1851, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5tb July, 1851. '^jo sJme’duties 
as on candy, sugar^ and imJlasses, the produce of 
other British colonics. 

Browm sugar, being Muscovado,^<*r»clayed, or any 
other sugar, not being equal in quality to w'bite 
clayed, for every cwt. 

From and after August, 1846, to 5th .luly, 1847, in¬ 
clusive . . . * . . 

From and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
other British colonies. 

Molasses, for every cwt. 

From and after August, 1846, to 5th July, 1847, 
inclusive . . . . j 

From and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, 
inclusive , . 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5tb July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
other British colonies. 


Of or from 
ForciKti 
Countries. 


**• 


I 

I 


I 


Of and from 
Uritish 
Possessions. 


1 0 8 
0 19 8 


1 0 5 
0 19 10 
0 18 11 
0 18 1 
0 17 2 


O 17 6 
0 17 0 
0 16 3 
0 15 6 
0 14 9 


0 6 6 
0 6 4 
0 6 I 
0 5 9 
0 5 6 
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TAHlb’F 


ARTICLES. 


Su gar —cont inued . 

Sugar, the growth and produce of any foreign country, r/s. 

Candy, brown or white, double refined sugar, or sugar 
equal in quality to double refined, for every cwt. 

From nnd afl/>r August 1846, to 5th July, 1847, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1847, tooth July, 1848, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1851. 'I'he same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
British colonies. 

Other refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process 
equal in quality thereto, for every cwt. 

From and alter August 1846, to 5th July, 1847, in¬ 
clusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1847, "to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive . . ' . 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849[ 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th Jtily, 1850, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive . . , . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar and molasses, the produce of 
British colonies. 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process 
equal in quality to white clayed, not being re- 
nned, for every cwt. 


From and ailet August, 1846, to 5th July, 1847, 
inclusive* . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
in<^lusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . • . . . 

From as.1 after 5th July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July, 1851. The same duties 
as on candy, sugar, and molasses, the produce of 
British colonies. 

Brown sugar, being Muscovado, or clayed, or any 
other sugar, not being equal in quality to white 
clayed, for every cwt. 

From and after August, 1846, to 5th July, 1847, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From and after 5th .luly, 1847, to 5th July, 1848, 
inclusive .... 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


1 11 6 
1 10 0 
1 7 9 

15 6 
1 3 3 


1 8 0 
1 6 8 
1 4 8 
12 8 
1 0 8 


1 4 6 
13 4 

1 1 7 

0 19 10 
0 18 1 


1 1 0 
] 0 0 



! AUn-'F. 


aii'ijclf:s. 


Su jja r —con I in n cil. 

l-’rom anti alter 5(11 July, 1848, to SlJi July, 1849, 
inclusive . . . . . 

From anti after 5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850, 
inclusive . . . , 

From and after 5tli July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851, 
inclusive . . . ' . . 

f'rom and alter 5th July', 1851. 4’he same duties 
as on candy, suj^ar, and molasses, the produce of 
Jji'itish colonies. 

Molasses, for every cwt.* 

From and aften- August, 1840, to 5th July, 1847, 
inclusivt; .... 

From and after 5th July', 1847, tti 5(h July, 1818, 
ineliisive . . . . , 

Krom and alter 5l]i July, 1818, to 5th July, 18 49, 
inclusive .... 

From and after 5th July', 1849, to 5th July', 1850, 
iiielusivt; . . . , . 

From ami aftt'r 5lh July, 1850, to 5th .luly% 1851, 
inelusiv'e .... 

l’’io7n and after 5th J uly', 1851. 'I'lio r^iirn* duties 
as on candy, sugar, and tuplasscji^ the produce of 
Uritish coUmies, • 

On all foreign sugar and molasses not otherwise charged 
with duty, viz. ••• 

-relineil sugar, or sugar candy . the cwt. 

- brown or i\liiscovado, or clayed sugar, not In ing 
retiMe<l . . . tlie cwt. 

-. iiiolassi's . . • the cwt. 

I'lie following bounties or drawbacks, to he 
allowed upon (he exportation of certain descrip¬ 
tions of refined sugar from the I'nited Kingdom, 
that is to say— 

— - upon double refined sugar, or sugar equal m 

<pialily to double relined . the cwt. 

--upon other refined sugar in loaf, eomj lete and 

whole or lumps duly refined, having ht'im per¬ 
fectly clariliod and thoroughly dried on the 
stove, and being of an uniform whiteness 
throughout, or such sugar pounded, erushed, 

the cwt. 


or broken, or sugar candy 
upon bastard or retined sugar broken in pieces, or 
being ground, or powdi'red sugar poumh'd, or 


crushed or broken 
Suljdjur impressions 

-vivum. <Sce brimstone. 

Sweet w'ood 

•I'alc 

J'allow 

4'aiiinrinds 

'I'apioea 

Tar 

—— IJarbadoes 
Tarras 
Tartaric acid 


till,* cwt. 


the cwt. 

the Ih. 
the wt. 


< )f or fniiii 
Forcifjii 
Comitrics. 


Of iunl fniiii 
Briti^li 
Fosscssiolis. 


0 18 6 I 

0 17 0 

• < 

0 15 6 

I 

i 

0 7 10 

I 

0 7 6 

0 (ill 

0 6 4 

» I 

0 5 9 


8 8 0 

2 2 0 
O 15 8 


1 0 0 


0 17 o 


U 14 0 

J- ree. 


0 1 6 

0 0 8 

0 0 6 

Fret'. 


F n -e. 


0 t) 1 

0 0 I 

0 0 6 

I'ret', 
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TARIFF 


ARTICLES. 


t}ie lb 


Teaslcs .... 

Teeth, viz. elephant, sea cow, sea horse, or sea morse 
Telescopes .... 

Terra Japonica 

--Sieiiifa ' . 

^ -CinV)ra 

■- Verde .... 

Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described 
Tiles . . for every 100/. value, 

Tir., ore and repfuliis of 


■ -in blocks, jn<>ots, bars, or slabs the cwt 

—— manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated 

for every 100/. value 

-foil . . . the lb 

Tincal, unrefined 
Tobacco, viz. 

— unmanufactured . the lb 

-snuff . . . ilie lb 

■ . . manufactured, or cigars . the lb 

-- stalks and flour of 

— . . " manufactured in the *Cnked Kingdom, at or 

within two miles of any pfert int# Avhicli 
tobacco may be imported, made into shag,* 
roll, or carrot tobacco, drawback ujron 
exportation or shipment as stovus,!, 

the lb., 2s. l\d. 

Tobacco pipes of clay for every 100/. value. 

Tongues . . . the cwt. 

Tornsal 

Tortoiseshell or turtlcshell, unmanufactured 
Toys, excepting toy and band mirrors, on which the 
plate glass duty will be levied for every 100/. value 
Truffles .... the lb. 
Tulip wood . . . . . 

Turmeric ..... 
Turnery, not otherwise described for every 100/. value 
Turpentine, viz. 

--not being of greater value than IGs. per 

cwt. . . . . 

-- —. above 15s. per cwt. . the cwt. 

-of Venice, Scio, or Cyprus . 

Twine . . for every 100/. value 

Tyjie, printer,. . . for every 100/. value 

Ultra Marine . . . . . 

Valonia , . 

Vanolloes . . . the lb. 

Varnish, not otherwise described for every 100/. value 
Vases, ancient, not of stone or wood 
Vegetables, viz., all vegetables not enumerated or de¬ 
scribed . . . . . 

Vellum . . . . • 

Verdegris .... the cwt. 
Verjuice . . . the tun 

Vermilion .... 


Of or from ^ Of and from 
For('i>rii lirilish 

Countries. Iru!>s(‘s.si(iii.s. 


0 2 1 

0 2 

Free. 

Fnu!. 

• * 1 

. . 1 

1 

* e 

• • 

• a 

* % 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

m • 

• • 

10 0 0 

5 0 

Free. ! 

I’ree. 

0 G 0 

0 a 

10 0 0 : 

10 0 

0 0 6 

0 0 

Free. 

Free. 

0 3 0 

0 3 

0 (j 0 

0 t) 

0 f) 0 1 

; 0 9 

Prohibited , 

i 

Probibitc 

1 . • 

1 

i 

[ 

10 0 0 

10 0 

0 7 0 

0 2 

Free. 

• • 

Free. 

» • 

10 0 0 

10 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 

Free. 

Free. 

10 ”o 0 

10 ”o 

Free. 

Free. 

0 2 0 

0 2 

Free. 

Free. 

10 0 0 

5 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 

Free. 

1 

l'’ree. 

• • j 

• • 

0 5 0 i 

0 5 - 

10 0 0 

10 0 

Free. 

Free. 

1 

• • 

• • 

o 

t 

o 

• • 

0 5 

4 4 0 

4 4 

Free. 

Free. 


0 
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ARTICLES. 


Vinogar 


tli« tun 


for every 100/. v!»l\ie 
. the cwt. 


Wafers 
Washing halls 
Walnut wood 
’Watthc.s of gold, silver, or other metal 

for every 100/. value 
^Vater, Colotjno, the flask (thirty containing not more 
than one gallon) 


mineral water 


for every 100/. value 


Wax, bees wax 

-in any degree bleached 

-myrtle wax 

-sealing wax 

- vegetable 

Weld 

Whales fins, British taking, and imported direct from 
the fishery, or from any British jiosses- 
sioii in a British ship 

-otherwise taken for every 100/. value. 

- - — P’oreign taking, and not prohibited, from 

and after 1st January 1847 • * . 

. . • for every 100/. value. 


Whipcord 
Wine, viz. 


the 
irn- 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 
the gallon 


the produce of the Cape of Good Hope or f 
territories or dependen^tTs thereof, and i 
yiorfed directly from thence 

-- French 

-- Canary 

- Maileira 

- 1‘ortugal 

- Hhellish 

--Spanish . , : 

- other sorts 

(The full duties on wine are drawn back upon 
re-exportation or shipment as stores ) 

-Lees, subject to the same duty as wine, but no 

drawback is allowed on the lees of wine 
exported. 

Wire, gilt or plated, or silver for every 100 value. 
Woad . . . . . 

Wood. 

Timber and woods not otherwise charged, viz. 

Timber or wood, not being deal.s, battens, boards, 
staves, handspikes, oars, latbwood, or other 
timber or w’ood sawn, split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn, ami not being timber or 
wood otherwise charged with duty 

the load of 50 cubic feet 
From and after 5th April 1847 
From and after 5tli April 1848 

- - - Deals, battens, boards, or other timber or wood 

sawn or split, and not otherwise charged with 
duty . the load of 50 cubic feet 

From and after 5th April 1847 
From and after 6th April 1848 


Of or from 
f'oreigri 
■ Count: ics. 

lof and from 
1 British 

1 Possessions, 

4 4 0 

0 

4 4 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

, Free. * 

Free. 

10 0 0 

i 10 O.tr 

0 1 0 

; 0 1 0 

Free. 

f^ee. 



— 

— 

— 

__ 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

Free. 

Free. 


- 


_ 

to 

o 

• 

o 

o 

j 20- 0 0 

Free. 

! Free. 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 2 9 

• 

1 

0 5 6 

! 

• 

. • 

! 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

Free. 

Free. 

• 

1 0 0 

0 15 0 

I 6 0 

1 0 0 

0 1 0 

0 9 0 
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TAlll I’F 


ARTICLES, 

W oo J — continued. 

--- liirch, liown, not oxcocding three feet in length, 

nor exceeding eight indies square, imported for 
the solo purpose of making licrring barrels for 
the use of the lishi.-ric's 

- - Staves not'exceeding 72 inches in length, nor 

seven inches in breadth, nor inches m 
thickness . . . . 

•-Staves, if exceeding 72 inches in length# 7 inches 

in breadth, or 3^ indies in thickness 

the load of 30 cubic feet 
From and after 5th Ajiril IH47 
From and after 5th April 1813 . , 

-firewood the fathom of 21G cubic feet 

From and after 5th Ajiril 18-17 
l‘'rom and after 5th April 1818 

- . . liuuds]>ikes, not exceeding seven feet in len gtli 

the 120 

From and after 5th April, 1847 
From and after 5th April, 1848 


Of or from 
Vorciftn 
('oiiiitries. 


-- exccedingseven..feet in length tlie 120 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 . „ 

From and after Gth Ajiril, 1848 

— knees, utider the live inches square the 120 
From and after 5ih April, 1817 ■«.. 

From and after 5th April, 18-18 

-live inches and under eight inches square 

the 120 

From and after 5tli April, 18-17 
From and after 5th April, 1848 
—■ lathwood the fatiiom of 21G cubic feet 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 
From and after 5th Ajiril, 1848 . 

- (Virs .... the 120 

I’rom and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 
From and after 5th Ajiril, 1848 

-sjiars or polos under ‘22 feet in length, and under 

four indies in diameter the 120 

From and after 5th April, 1847 
F'rom and after 3th Ajiril, 1848 

-22 feet in length and upwards, ami under 

four indies in djaiaetcr the 1‘20 

From and n-ftcr dtli Ajiril, 1847 . , 

From anu after 5th Ajiril, 1848 

-of all lengths, four inches and umh>r six 

inches in iliainetor , the 120 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 
From and after 5t]i Ajiril, 1848 

-sjiokes for wheels, not exceeding two feet in 

length . , the 1000 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 
From and after 5th April, 1848 . 

-exceeding two feet in length the 1000 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1847 . 

From and after 5th Ajiril, 1818 


of uiitl from 
Itrilisli 
Possessions. 


Free. 


Free, 


I 3 0 : 

0 18 0 , 

0 8 0 ' 
0 6 0 


() 16 0 

0 12 0 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 (i 0 


1 12 0 
1 4 0 

1 12 0 
1 4 0 

6 0 0 
4 10 0 


0 16 0 
0 12 0 


1 12 0 
1 4 0 


3 4 0 

2 8 0 


I 12 0 

1 4 0 

3 4 0 

2 8 0 


Free. 


TCC. 


Free. 

0 0 6 

0 1 0 

0 0 3 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

0 O 6 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 I 0 

0 2 0 
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ARTICLES. 


IVood— co/i i in ued. 

Wood, planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared for 
use, and not particularly enumerated, nor otherwise 
charged with duty for every 100/. value 

-- From and after 5th April, 1847 

per foot of cubic contents 
and further for every 100/. value 

-- From and after 5th April, 1848 

per foot of cubic contents 
and further for every 100/. value 
'Feake . . • • 

Wood for shipbuilding, previously admitted at tlie same 
duty ns teako . • • • 

Wastewood, viz., billctwood or brushwood, used for the 
purposes of stowage for every 100/. value 

- maple, being furniture wood 

- i\ewZealand wood, being furniture wood 


Of or from 
Foreign 
(.'oimtries. 

Of and from 
Britisli 
PossL'ssiuiis. 


9 


5 0 0 

» 0 

10 0 0 


0 0 4 
10 0 0 
Free. 

F»eo. 

5 0 0 

Free. 

1 

.050 

1 Free. 

1 


Or in lieu of the Duties imposed upon Wood by the Lo*! according to the 
Cuhic Clontcnt, the Importer may have the Option, at the'Imie of passing the first 
F.ntrv, of enti'ring Rattens, Ratten F.ncis, Roavds, Deals, Deal Ends, and 1 lank, 
by Tale, if of or from Foreign ^lountrlbs, according to the following Dimensions; 
videlicet, * 
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TARIFF, 




1 From and after Sth April 

1 From and after 6tk April 




1847. 




1848. 


ARTICLES. 

Not above 

' “ —— 


Above 14 

... 

■ ■■' 

■ ■ 

Above IJ 

7 inches 

jVot above 

inch and 

N ot above 

inch and 


in width. 

inch in 

nota''ovo j 

li inch 

in 

not above 



tiiiekiicss. 

2'i in tiiick- 

thickness. 

•.Jl in thick' 






1 

1 



1 lU'SS 


W ootl— cou i i II ued. 

Rattens anti batten ends : 
Not above 6 feet in length 

• & • (i* 

• 

d. 

£, s. 

d 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. s. 

1 

d. 

’ tb& 120 

• • 

1 4 

8 

2 9 

3 

0 

18 

6 

1 17 

0 

bove 6 and not above 9 











jeet in lenjjth the 120 
Above 9 and not above 12 

• • 

1 16 

11 

3 13 

10 

1 

7 

9 

2 15 

6 

feet in length the 120 
Above 12 and not above 15 

• • 

2 9 

3 

4 18 

6 

i 

16 

11 

3 13 

10 

feet in length the 120 
Above 15 and not above 

• • 

3 1 

7 

6 3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

4 12 

6 

18 feet in length the 120 
Above 18 and not above 

• • 

3 13 

10 

7 7 

8 

2 

15 

4 

5 10 

8 

21 feet in length the 120 

• • 

4 6 

2 

; 8 12 

4 

3 

4 

6i 

1 

6 9 

0 


Not above 

Not above 

1 Above 1 

h 

1 

Not above 

Above 

•J 

Boards, deals, deal ends. 

9i inches in 
width. 

1^inch in 
thickness. 

incli 6c not 
; iihove .1'. in 

1.^ inch in 
thickness. 

1 inch & 1 
1 abov(» 

I!Ot 

in 

and plank: 


! 

1 tliickncs 

s* 




thic.knc; 


Not above 6 feet in length 

j 


i 

1 







the 120 

1 

• • 

M 19 

6 

3 19 

0 

1 

9 

10 

2 19 

8 

Above 6 and not above 9 











feet in length the 120 
Above 9 and not above 12 

• • 

2 19 

3 i 

1 

5 18 

6 

2 

4 

5 

4 8 

10 

feet in length the 120 
Above 12 and not above 

• • 

1 

3 19 

C 

7 18 

0 

2 

19 

2 

5 18 

4 

15 feet in length the 120 
Above 15 and not above 

• • 

4 18 

10 

9 17 

8 

3 

14 

2 

I 

7 8 

4 

18 feet in length tlie 120 
Above 18 and not above 

• • 

5 18 

7 

11 17 

2 

4 

8 

11 

8 17 

10 

21 feet in length the 120 

• • 

6 18 

4 

13 16 

8 

5 

3 

8 

10 7 

4 


Above 9i 
inches, .and 











not above 


1 









11 j in 










J 

width. 










Not above 6 feet in length 











the 120 

• • 

; 2 7 

10 1 

4 15 

8 

1 

15 

10 

3 n 

8 

Above 6 and not above 9 



1 

1 







feet in length the 120 
Above 9 and not above 12 

• • 

3 11 

8 

1 

7 3 

4 ; 

1 

i 

2 

13 

8 

5 7 

4 

feet in length the 120 
Above 12 and above 

« • 

4 15 

7 

9 ll 

2 j 

3 

1 

11 

7 

7 3 

2 

15 feet in length the 120 

• • 

5 19 

7 , 

; 11 19 

2! 

4 

9 

7 

8 19 

2 

Above 15 and not above 





1 

1 

1 

t 





18 feet in length the 120 
Above 18and<not above 

* • 

7 3 

1 

i 

6 1 

14 7 

1 

0 

5 

7 

6 

10 15 

0 

21 feet in length the 120 

. . 

1 8 7 

6 

16 15 

0 

6 

5 

8 

12 11 

4 






'I’ARIFF. 


;J9 


ARTICLES. 


Wool, viz. 

-alpaca, and the llama tribe 

- beaver 

-*--— cut and combed 

-- coney 

-cotton, or waste of cotton wool 

■-goats, or hair 

- hares 

--sheep or Iambs wool 

WoolTShs, viz. ^ 

-manufactures of wool, not being goat’s wool, 

or of wool mixed with cotton, not particu¬ 
larly enumerated ordcscribed, not otherwise 
cJiarged with duty, not being articles w’holly 
or in part made up . 

—-.articles or manufactures of wool, not being 

goat’s wool, or of wool mixed with cotton, 
wholly or in part made up, not otherwi.se 
charged with duty . for every jC 100. value 


Yarn, viz. 

•—— cable 

- camel or mohair 

raw linen 


the cwt 


the Ib 


• • 


Worsted 
Zaffre 

Zebra wrood ...... 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, being either in part or 
w’holly manufactured, and not being enumerated or 
described, not otherwise charged with du^. and not 
prohibited to be imported into or used in (ireat Britain 
or Ireland . . for every £100. value 

Goods unenumerated, not being either in part or wholly 
manufactured, not onuiuerated or prohibited 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Free. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 



0 


0 0 
Free. 


10 0 0 
Free. 


5 


0 0 


0 3 
Free, 

0 0 
Free. 


0 


10 0 0 


Free. 


« 


DUTIES ON GOODS EXPORTED. 


Coals, culm, or cindersin a foreign ship . tbeton — 0 4 


rf. 

0 


EXCISE DUTIES. 


Bricks, for every 1000 of a size not exceeding 150 cubic inches 

-every 1000 exceeding ditto 

Hops . . 

Malt from barley 

,-bear or bigg 

Paper and pasteboard 
Soap, hard 
-soft 

Spirits, in England 

-Scotland 

- - - Ireland 



0 

5 

10 

• 

0 

10 

0 

lb. 

0 

0 

2 

bmfi. 

0 

2 

7 

bush. 

0 

2 

0 

lb. 

0 

0 

H 

u 

lb. 

0 

0 

lb. 

0 

0 

1 

gall. 

0 

7 

10 

gall. 

0 

3 

8 

gall. 

0 

2 

8 
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Q. 

QUARANTINE Laws, regulating the intercourse with countries subject to pes¬ 
tilence, originated in the 15th century in Venice ; and, though also applied to cases 
of cholera and yellow fever, owe their introduction, as well as their continuance, 
to dread of the plague of the Levant. They consist of regulations iuterrupting tho 
intefcourse, and subjecting men and animals communicating with the country 
aifccted by or suspected of contagion, to a probationary contincment, and goods 
and letters brought from it (and hence assumed to contain contagious poison) to a 
process of depuration. The confinement and depuration take place on shipboar<l, 
or, as in Malta, Marseilles, and other Mediterranean ports, in isolated establish¬ 
ments called lazarettocs. Goods are subjected to quarantine according as they arc 
non-smcej>tiblef a class embracing wood, metals, and fruits ; or susceptible, includ¬ 
ing all animal substances, such as wool, silk, and leather, and many vegetable 
matters, such as cotton, linen, and paper,—tho whole of which are opened ui), 
ventilated, and sometimes fumigated. bVery ship is furnished by tho sanatory au¬ 
thority, at tho last port whore it touched, with a bill of health, which when clean 
generally exempts the passengers and goods from quarantine ; but if suspected or 
foul, subjects them to it for periods, dift'oring according to circumstances, from about 
6 to 40 days ; from which last period the term quarantine is derived. Tho countries 
upon the Levant are considered as permanently in a state of suspicion ; and no 
snip sailing from any of them is considered to bring a clean bill. 

These laws are of little importance, except with reference to the Mediterranean 
trade. British vessels clearing out fi’om tho United Kingdom for any place in the 
Mediterranean or West Barbery, or any other port subjected to quarantine regu¬ 
lations by Orders in Council, are to receive from tho Customs Ofiice a printed ab¬ 
stract of the existing regulations ((J Geo, IV. c. 78) for their guidance. Vessels 
from the Mediterranean and West Barbary, with clean bills, are to perform 15 
days’ quarantine, to which likewise i^e subjected ships communicating with such 
vessels, as also those which, though orffriving from other ports of Europe or of 
America (without quarantine establishments), have on board susceptible artich?s, 
the produce of Turkey, Egypt, or Barbary. Vessels with foul or suspected bills 
are to perform 30 days’ quarantine ; and if pestilential disease shall appear during 
that time, the quarantine muet commence anew. Ships from the Mediterranean 
and West Barbary, not having any infectious disorder on board, but without clean 
bills of health, are to repair to Standgate Creek or Milford Haven. But vessels 
bound to any port in the United Kingdom, on board of which tho plague .shall ap¬ 
pear, are required immediately, if to the S. of Capo St Vincent, to repair to some 
laearetto of tho Mediterranean, and if to tho N. of that cape, to Milford Haven. 
For other vessels liable to quarantine there are various stations throughout tho 
United Kingdom. 

Those regulations form a serious and in most respects an unnecessary burden 
upon commerce. Plague is now said by many to bo an epidemic merely ; and, 
though the weight of authority is still in favour of its being also contagious, it is 
established to bo so in a mode and degree much less than was formerly supposed. 
There is no distinct evidence of merchandise having ever acted as a conductor of 
plague ; and the received distinction between su.sceptible and noii-susceptiblo com- 
mouitics is now held to bo fanciful. Great doubts are also entertained as to tho 
capability of tho lower animals to communicate the disease. But, provided cir¬ 
cumstances be favourable to tho transmission of plague, it is still believed that it 
can be communicated by one person to another, as well as through the medium of 
the clothes and bedding of patients. The duration of quarantine is besides the 
subject of deep complaint: the virulence of plague, it is now admitted, must pre¬ 
vent its poison from remaining long latent in the human body ; and, according to 
the most skilful observers at Malta and elsewhere, the disease usually appears 
from the third to the sixth day after communication ; never after the fifteenth. 

But popular jealousy, as well as the impracticability of effecting a beneficial 
change without the_ consent of all neighbouring countries, are obstacles to any 
alteration of the existing system. Thus, if without such a general agreement, the 
Briti.sh government were to change the regulations at Malta, tho pratique granted 
there would not be received elsewhere,—a circumstance which would bo fatal to 
its transit trade, and also to its importance as a cniarantine station, now daily in¬ 
creasing from the use of tho overland journey to India via Egypt. It is probable. 
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therefore, that no great alteration will ever be effected, except through medical com¬ 
missioners, acting under the directions of the chief powers of Europe, 

QUARTER, a measure of capacity for corn. [Mkasurks.J 
QUASSIA, an intensely hitter wood, obtained from two trees, the amara of 
Guiana, and tlu; Q. excelsa of Jamaica; though the produce of the former is now rare. 
It is iinnorted in billets ; but before being used is cut into chips, which are scent¬ 
less, anu of a light gray colour,—becoming yellow or brownish, however, by long ex¬ 
posure. It is used medicinally as a tonic, and, though forbidden by statute, by 
some brewers as a substitute for hops. Another variety, the Q. simaruha, yields 
the tonic bark called siinarouba, imported in bales from the West Indies. 

QUERCITRON BARK, an important yellow dye, the produce of a species of 
oak (.Querotn tincloria or nifjra) indigenous to N. America. 

QUICKSILVER. [xMERCUity.] 

QUILLS. ri’EN.s.1 

QUINCE, a yellow-coloured fruit, of an au.storo acid taste, the produce of a 
species of pear-tree (Cf/tlonia vulaaris) indigenous to Crete, but common in France, 
particularly on the Garonne, anil also in the S. of England. It is said to be the 
same with the celebrated apples of the Ilcsporides. Quince seeds abound in mucilage, 
and are an article of the materia mcdica. 

QUlNlNPj, a white powdery vegetable alkaloid, extracted from the yellow 
Peruvian bark, and for which it is now advantageously, substituted as a medicine. 
QUINTAL, generally signifies the weight of a hundred pounds. 



RABBIT. [Fi;rs.1 ^ , 

]tACOON,a small species of hctur iUrms lotor)^ valued for its fur, which is used 
in hatmaking. Its hair is gray, soft, long, and thick, white in the middle, and 
black at the ends ; eyes surrounded with black patches ; tail aunulatcd. It in¬ 
habits Jamaica and N. America, especially Kentucky. 

RAGS (Du. XfOrt/jcM. Vr.ChiJfcs, T)rapo(tiit.r,Drillt's. Ger. TjUtnpen. It. «S'/mcci, 
tStrazze. Por. Farrapos, Trapos. Rua; Trepje. Sp. Trajms^ Andrajos), or tat¬ 
tered fragments f)f cloth, are of importance in the arts, mure especially when of 
linen or cotton, for their use in papermaking. The rags of which British paper 
is made are mostly imported, chrcfly from llamburff, Bremen, Rostock, Ancona, 
Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, and Trieste. They arrive in our ports in closely packed 
bags, containing each about 4 cwts. ; which, according to the respective qualities 
of the rag, are marked S. P. F. F., S.P.F., F.F., F. X., andF.B. There are,however, 
many varieties even in these divisions. About 10,0(K) tons are annually entered for 
home <'.onsumi)tion. They are generally darker, dirtier, and coarser than the Engr 
lisb,but on the other hand aro valued from being chiefty linen, while those collected 
at home aro mostly cotton. France, Holland, and Belgium prohibit the exporta¬ 
tion of rags, in order to encourage their own long-established paper manufactorie.s ; 
Spain and Portugal likewise enforce a similar prohibition. Of fate years, also, the 
shipments from Sicily have been checked by the imposition of an export duty of 2s. 
per cwt.; while those from Leghorn to this country have greatly declined, owing 
to the competing demand of the Americans. [Pai'eu.] 

Woollen rags aro commonly used as manure ; but some kinds aro unravelled, 
and, after being mixed up with fresh wool, manufactured again into coarse cloth. 

RAILWAYS (Fr. Chemins defer\ made rudely of pieces of wood imbedded in 
the ordinary roads, so as to form wheel-tracks for facilitating the motion of carts 
and wagons, were introduced into the English mining districts in the 17th cen¬ 
tury ; in the su<;ceeding century these were gradually superseded by the plate- 
railway or tram-road ; and edge-rails were introduced in 1801. Shortly after¬ 
wards the movccable steam-engine began to bo employed instead of animal 
power for locomotion ; but its powers were long very imperfectly developed j and 
railw'ays continued in little use except for the conveyance of mineral produce to 
the place of shipment. 

The epoch of the modem railway system is fixed at 1814, when George Stephen¬ 
son invented the steam blast, the life-blood of the locomotive engine, and which in¬ 
creased its speed from 3 to 6 miles per hour. But the capabilities of a railway for 
the conveyance of passengers as well as merchandise, though indicated by the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, 182.% were not fully established until 1829, 
shortly before the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line, when a premium 
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of £500, offered by tho directors of this railway for the best steam-locomotivc, was, 
after a keen competition among tho most distin^ished engineers, awarded to 
Robert Stephenson, tho proprietor of tho “ Rocket,” wliich, though weighing with 
tender only 7A tons, drew 44 tons gross at 14 miles per hour. This was mainly 
effected by tut)ing the boiler,—an improvement whicn increased the evaporating 
power to three times that of tho older engines, with 40 per cent, less consumption 
of fuel. The result was, that, though tho principal indiicenicnt to establish tho 
railway had biien tlie tratlLc in goods, this was so far exceeded by tho profit from 
pas»3ugels, that tho company wci*o enabled to meet ^eat extra charges, and to 
divide regnlarl/ 10 per cent, annually upon their capital, although the outlay on 
tho work was more than double tho original estimate. 

Tho signal success of this uinlertaking communicated a prodigious impulse to 
the railway system, not only in the United King«lom but on the Continent and in 
America, lii England, the leader in this “ iron revolution,” lines wore speedily 
projected between all the great towns ; improvements were made in the modes of 
constructing the road and laying down the rails ; and the evaporating power of 
tho engine was inci'ease»l by enlarging the boiler and adding to the number of 
tubes, which, instead of 24 as at first, are now from 90 to 150 and upwards, expos¬ 
ing from 400 to 000 square feet of heated metal to the iv'ater, in a<idition to the 
area of the fire-box. Tho average speed of tho passenger trains is about 30 miles 
an hour ; but Marshal Soult, when in England, was carried at the rate of GO miles : 
and tho progress of improvement is such, that no limit can be. xdaced to the rapidity, 
ease, and cheapness of conveyance by these sidendid creations. 


Formation op British Railways, Statistics, &c. 

Tho British railways for general traffic have been all formed by joint-stock crom- 
panics, acting under tho sanction of paidiamcnt. Respectable projects commonly 
emanate from a few indiviaualSinterested in tho line proposed ; though the mass of 
original proprietors are almost always speculative adventurers. In carrying out tho 
measure, directors of business-like habits and local influence are api)ointed,who allot 
themselves into sub-committees to look after the traffic, the surveying, the share-list, 
and tho canvassing along the lino, acdirding to their qualifications. Having ascer¬ 
tained that there are no engineering difficulties of a marked character between tho 
two termini, the next stage, if the share-list be found to fill, is to estimate tho pro¬ 
bable income. This is done by computing the amount of passengers, carriages, and 
goods passing at particular pl:%pcson the lino, and calculating the probable iiicreaso 
of this “ direct traffic ” from the cheapness and quickness of the railway, as well 
as the “ contingent traffic ” from other places, whence travellers and goods can 
bo carried more advantageously by the proposed railway than wholly by a direct 
couveyauce. In such computations some assistance may be derived from the pro¬ 
gress of other undertakings ; still, great discrimination will be necessary, as tho 
fiicrease of passengers—tho main contributors to a railway—has, according to Mr 
Locount, been in all proportions up to fit) to 1. 

Meanwhile, the engineer will be engaged in tho surveying and levelling. And in 
most cases a practised man will be able at once to decide upon the principal points 
of tho course, as well with reference to the maximum of traffic, as the avoiding 
of curves, costly purchases, and expensive operations. As a general rule, a per¬ 
fectly straight and level lino is to bo preferred when tho termini are of equal eleva¬ 
tion, or a uniform slope when one is higher than the other. But as it rarely happens 
that either of these can be obtained for any great distance without inconvenient and 
expensive deviations, the engineer so adjusts his inclinations, or gradients^ as to 
make the nearest practicable approach to a level; avoiding loss of engine power from 
undulations, by making all the inclinations on one side of the summit point rise 
towards it, and all on tlie opposite side descend from it. The retarding effect of ele¬ 
vations is variously estimated ; but it is a common theory that an elevation of 20 
feet requires an exertion of imwer equal to that on a mile of level railway ; so that 
tho same power wdiich would move a given load over one mile of railway rising 20 
feet, or 1 in 2G4—the characteristic or ordinary gradient on the South Western, 
Brighton, South Eastern, and many other lines—w'ould move tho same load over 
two miles of level road ; hence making tho “ equivalent distance ” double tho 
“ actual distance.” lii conducting a railway over a considerable elevation, some 
engineers distribute the rise and fall as equally as possible throughout the whole 
lino ; others concentrate them in a few steep planes, where additional engines aro 
used, and make the remainder comparatively level. Thus, in the London and Bir¬ 
mingham Railway, the ordinary gradient is 1 in 330, or IG feet per mile, which is 
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nowhere exceeded except in the extension from rnmden 'I’own to Kuston Square. 
]iut tJio Livcrj)()ol and Afaneliester Railway, on the majn line, lias no ^railient ex¬ 
ceeding; 1 in }}45), except in two planes of about 1^. niilo each, inclining; 1 in tlJ) 
and 1 in 0(), near Rainhill ; nor hay the Great Western, in a length of 117>> miles, 
a steeper gradient than (iA feet per mile, or 1 in 81’2, except two inclined planes of 
1 in 1U(I ; and on the Edirdjursn and Glasgow line, tho steepest is I in 5U50, with 
the exception of the inclined plane on approaching the latter city. Similarity in tho 
gradients is essi'iitial to tho econouiieal working of a railway hy inanimate power. 
If any inclination occur so steep that the ordinary power cannot pciAd it*by a 
reilnction of sjieed, it must either bo snrmonnted by the aid of auxiliary power, or 
the engine must run over other parts of the road with less than a maximum load, 
and coijseipiently at an unnecessary expense. 

While tlm engineer is engaged, the solicitor w ill have been feeling his way amongst 
the landholders and occupiers, so that refractory proprietors may if possible bo 
iivoitietl; and after a time he, the engineer,secretary, and directors, will throw all 
their information into one stock, and select that line which on the whole appears 
to be the best with reference to its gradients, geology, commercial importance, and 
the facilities it alibrds for constructing the works. These and all other preliminary 
matters recpiire the greatest consideration, from the difiicnlty, delay, and expenso 
of obtaining acts of i)arliamcut for railways, more especially under the present 
standing orders, which re«iniro the plans to l>e deposited witli the Clerks of tho 
I’eaco by March 1, and in tho Private Bill-Office hy April 1, in the year preceding 
that in which the application to parliament is made, thus allowing a w'holc year 
(instead of (i mouths as before llkiT) for interested parties to consider the seheme, 
and prepare for opposing or advocating it. A general account of tin? existing regu¬ 
lations will bo found under Companv. Besi<ics other powers, the Railway Act 
usually grants authority to borrow an additional sum,,equal to one-third of tho 
share-capital, if nec<'ssary. • 

The act being obtained, tho land required is set out and purohased. Where ex¬ 
orbitant compensation is required, recourse is had to a jury, who commonly award 
a sum nuich less than that claimed. The excavations, embankments, tunnelling, and 
masonry for bridges, viaduets, and other^eiectious, arc then let to contractors ; 
arranging if ])ossibl(! so that each will he enabled to use all his excavations in his 
embankments, i’ho “ formation level ” being thus completed, is spread over with 
a stratum of broken stone or “ballast,” on which firm dry foumlutiun are placed 
the blocks or slec'pcrs to ■\vliich the rails are fastened ; ami the intervening spaces 
are afterwards filled up with the same material. Tlie ordinai*y standard width of 
the rail-tracks, both in Britain ami the United States, is 4 feet fbj inches ; hut a 
few in this country arc nearly (1 feet; and the gauge of the Great Western was fixed 
by Mr Brunei at 7 feet, in order to allow scope for improvements in power, speed, 
stability, and convenience ; but this is generally considered to be beyond tho most 
adv:uitageous width. The distance between tho tracks is of inferior conscqucnccr 

The expenso of constructing English railways, all with double tracks, has varied 
under dilfereut circumstances from £10,000 to £r)0,000 per mile. The aiiuual 
charges arc also cxtnuncly variable,—^I'ailway expenses being indeed as yet hut 
imperfectly understood. But the experience of several undertakings in this country 
and in Belgium eoincide pretty closely in showing the average proportion of tho 
annual receipts to the annual expenditure to bo nearly as 2 to 1. It will bo seen 
from tho subjoined table, that in general long lines have been the most profitable. 

In the United Kingdom about 3000 miles of railway have been sanctioned hy 
acts of parliament; upwards of two-thirds of which arc intended for the convey¬ 
ance of passengers aiul goods by steam-power ; and of these last nearly 1.300 miles 
are in operation. The amount of capital invested in these undertakings may be 
stated at from £(50,000,000 to £70,000,000. 

In the United States about 3.500 miles W'ero in operation in 1840 ; ami tho ave¬ 
rage expense of their formation was only about £.5000 per mile, arising partly from 
the cheapness of laud and timber, and partly from their being in great part only 
singlo tracks, and in other rcsnects of inferior construction. Comin'chensive rail¬ 
way systems have been formed by tho governments of Belgium and Franco. Im¬ 
portant lines are also in progress in Germany, Austria, and Italy. And they have 
Dcou introduced into Russia, Canada, Cuba, J^gypt, and other parts,—the engineers 
being frequently, and the rails and locomotives generally, from England. 
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Tho following table shows the amount expended on the principal Railways in the 
U nited Kingdom, their weekly receipts, and other particulars, as in Sept. 1842 :— 



War 


Amount 

Puid pt»i 

Price of 

1>I VI- 

\V».-kly 


Op«>nrd. 

C.lpened. 

Kxpcnded, 

Sliar^. 


Cent. 

Uecei 




£ 

£ 



£ 

1 Arbroath and Forfar.. 

1839 

15 

1.36,705 

25 



]<)4 

2 Birmingham and Dorliv Junction.... 

18.39 

48 ^ 

1,113,481 

190 

49 


1 ..579 

3 Birmingham and Gluuci!.ster. 

1840 

55 

1,4.38 ..379 

109 

49 


2,121 

4 Brandling J inetion. 

ia39 

25 

4.34,824 

59 


■n 

812 

5 Chester and Birkenhead. 

1840 

14i 


.59 

20 

2 


6 Dublin and Kingstown. 

18.34 

« 

340,262 

190 


5 

1,9.34 

7 Dundee and Arbroath. 

1840 

l(i| 

14.3,5.52 

25 

18 

5 

274 

6 Eastern Counties.. 

1840 

174 

2,194,9.54 

2.3 

84 

2 

1,170 

9 Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

1842 


I,;l8.3,(t77 

.59 

48 

5 

1,998 

10 Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr. 

1840 

49 

!l,39,4:i5 

SO 


.34 

1,1.34 

11 tJIasgow, Paisley, and Greenock..., 

1841 

224 

709,116 

25 

18 

1 

922 

12 Grand Junction. 

1837 

a33 

2,28l>,59i> 

100 


. 19 

7,IMI7 

13 Great North of England. 

1841 

45 

1,291,670 

100 

55 

24 

l,4;i3 

14 Great Western. 

1840 

I 814 

6,4;«,671 


824 

u 

14,(i61 

lil TTayle. 


18 

125,009 

190 



175 

16 Hull and Sclhy. 

1840 

31 

6.34,994 

59 


■I 

1,])N1 

17 Lancaster and Praston. 

1840 

294 

4:i5,.399 

47 


.3 


1(1 Liverpool and Manchester. 

1830 

31 

1,515,255 

199 

162 

19 

4,.582 

19 London and Birmingham. 

1838 

1124 


90 

18.3 

19 

18,962 

20 London and Blackwall. 

1840 

.33 

1,141,5.38 

16S 

7 


927 

21 London and Brighton. 

liMO 

56 

2 , 473,.379 

59 

34 


4.499 

22 London and Croydon. 

18.39 

194 

618,748 

133 

194 

■R 

.343 

23 London and (Jreenwicli. 

1838 

.3i 

‘«i6,23!> 

124 

43 

Ho 

7.39 

24 London and South-Western. 

1840 

923 

2,565,531 

38J 

58 

Hi? 

7.l.l.'i 

25 *MaiichC8tcr and Binninghain. 

1840 

31 

1,762,931 

40 

204 


2,647 

26 Manchester and Bolton.... 

1838 

10 

777,956 

<1.3 


•V.i 

561 

27 Manchester and Leeds....T_ 

1841 

50 

2,913,119 

79 


.--.J 

.5,121 

2M Midland Counties. 

1849 

a? 

1 , 679,959 

llKI 

61 

.3 

.3,29(i 

29 Newcastle and Carlisle. 

1839 

61 


190 


6 

l.(i95 

.30 Ncwca-stle and North Shields. 

18.39 

7 

2 . 32,977 

45 


6 

.376 

31 North Midland. 

1849 

7i.’3 

3 , 297,794 

190 


2 

6.795 


Iftitt. 

22 

612,899 

*15 


(yi 

1 ,.'M6 

3.3 *Northern and Eitstern. 

184(1 

32.4 

7o8'6.-.3 

45 


44 

i,;nM> 

34 *Preston and Wyre. 

1840 

19 


.50 


4 

. 3.11 

.35 ^ShefTiehi and Manchester. 


7 

494,656 

824 



392 

.36 *8<iutli Eastern. 


47 

1,975,468 




1,518 

.37 TairVale... 

1841 

39 

. 539 , 72.3 




.554 

38 Ulster. 

18.39 

24 


WKhU 



386 

.39 York and North Midland. 

1840 

27 

631,941 

50 

KH 

19 

1.84.5 


A duty of Jd. per mile per passenger was formerly exacted on Rritish rnihvays ; 
but, since August 1842, it has been levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on tho gross 
r^-'ooipts from this source (6 & 6 Viet. c. 7.9). Tho Board of Trade is vested with 
a controlliug power over these works by the acta 8 & 4 Viet. c. 97, and H & 6 Viet, 
c. .55, which likewise contain numerous regulations for their management. 

Further information on the subject of tins article will be found in the “ J’radical 
Treatises” of Mr Wood and Lieutenant Lecount. 

RAISfNS (Fr. /iamus secs ou passes. Gor. Itosinen. It. live nasse. I’or. 
Passas. Rus. Issvm. Sp. Pasas), dried grapes. They aro distingui.shcd by the 
places where produced or exported,—as Malaga, Valencia, and Smyrna ; or from 
the variety of grape or mode of preparation,—as muscatels, blooms, sultanas, Icxias, 
and raisins of the sun. Tho latter aro dried by solar heat aloiio ; inferior kinds arc 
dried in ovens ; but tho most common way is to dip the grapes in a hot lixivium of 
water and wood ashes (those of tho vine branches or tendrils being preferred) and a 
little olive-oil, and afterwards expose them to the sun. In tho ley used for the Valen¬ 
cia loxias, a little slacked lime is also used. The finest in quality aro the Malaga 
muscatels; the lowest the black Smyrna raisins. About 200,000 cwts. arc an¬ 
nually entered for homo consumption in the United Kingdom ; of which about ^ths 
are imported from Spain, and ^th from Turkey,—tho latter being shipped entirely 
at Chesmd and Vourla, near Smyrna, except tno sultanas, a small fine species ex¬ 
ported from Smyrna itself. 

The drum of raisins is about 24 llis. The cask of Malaga, 1 cwt.; of Turkey, 2J cwts. Tlio box 
of Malaga, 22 lbs.; of Valencia, .06 lbs. 

RAPESEED (Dan. Jioefro. Fr. Graine' denavette. Gcr. Jtapsnat) is tho pro¬ 
duce of a hardy biennial plant of the cabbage tribe Wrassica napus), extensively 


* The railways thus denoted arc not j’et opened through their whole course. 
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cultivated on the Continent. It is chiefly valued for tho oil which is extracted from 
it by grinding and pressure ; and from 600,000 to 1,000,000 bushels arc annually im¬ 
ported for consumption in the United Kingdom—principally from Denmark, though 
to some extent also from Germany and Russia. [Oil.J In Essex, Lincoln, and 
Cambridge, rape is reared for its stems and leaves, which are used in feeding sheep. 

Rapkseed Cake is employed, like linseed cake, on tho Continent to feed catlie 
and pigs ; cousid«srablo quantities of it are Iik<;wiso brought to this country to be 
used as manure. 

KASPBERllY, tho fruit of the Jhihus TdtBus, a native of Britain and ciher 
parts of Europe, extensively used by tho cook and the confectioner, also in tho 
preparation of cordial spiritous liquors. 

ICATAFJ A, a spiritous compound of fruit kernels, spices, and brandy. 

RATTANS, OR CANES, arc gigantic reeds, the produce of different species of 
palms {Calamus ratang, &c.), principally found on the Malay peninsula and archi¬ 
pelago, where they grow in the forests, climbing over trees to a greater extent than 
any other known plants. They are to be chosen long, well glazed, of a bright 
yellow colour, of a small size, and not brittle. They are generally sold in bundles, 
each containing 100. About 4,000,000 rattans are annually imported into this 
country, where they are chiefly valued for tho hard coating of their stems, which 
are split into strips, and manufactured into chair-bottoms and similar articles. 

REAL, a Spanish coin in vellon = 2Ad.; also a money of account -- 4;{d. ^ 

REALGAR, a red sulphuret of arsenic ; brittle, inodorous, tasteless, and insol¬ 
uble in water. Sp. gr. 3'h4. It is found in Bohemia and Saxony, and is used as 
a colouring substance, as w’cll as in pyrotechnieal compounds. 

RE-ASSURANCE, a contract by which an insurer is protected by other under¬ 
writers against the risks he has undertaken. 

REBA'l’E OR RA I3AT, a per centago deduction from a stipulate*! price. 

RECEl PT OR AC(ilJiTTANCE,a document ackrtowledgiug that he w'ho signs it 
has received a sum of money or any other subject of claim, and releasing the party 
to whom tho acquittance is granted. A receipt for money is strong evidence of its 
having been j)ai*l, but is not incontroverfibly conclusive ; leaving it open to pr«>of 
by the grantor that the money has not beep received, or that he granted tho re¬ 
ceipt under misrepresentation. In England, an imlorsement on a deed, of a re¬ 
ceipt of a sum of money, is not conclusive, the deed itself in its contents not stating 
such receipt: and it may be shoivn that in fact the money was not paid. The in¬ 
dorsement, not being under seal, cannot amount to^ii estoppel, but can only bo 
evidence for the jury, capable of being rebutted by oilier circumstances in the case 
{Philips on Evidence^ 366-9). A general receipt or acquittance, “ in Bill of all 
demands,” is held in England to discharge all debts, except such as arc on specialty, 
as bonds, bills, &c., which can only be met by some specialty of equal force, such as 
a general release. Receipts must be duly stamped, otherwise, by 23 Geo. 111. c. 
49, § 14, they cannot be received in evidence ; and by 35 Geo. III. c. 55, § 6, alf 
and every person or persons who shall write or sign, or cause to be written or 
signed, any receipt, &c., not duly stamped, forfeits £10, in case the sum discharg*'<l 
does not amount to £100 ; and £20, in case it amount to £100 aud upwards. By 
§ 9, any person stating a false sum in the receipt, dividing the sum into small por¬ 
tions, or otherwise attempting evasion, is liable in a penalty of £50. I3y § 11, if a 
rcccii)t is brought to the Commissioners of Stamps, within fourteen davs after its 
date or issue, it may be stamped on payment of £5 over and above the duty ; if 
beyond fourteen days, and within one calendar month, on payment of £10 oyer 
and above tho duty. By § 10, the commissioners are prohibited from stam])iiig 
receipts otherwise than on these terms. By 43 Geo. Ill. c. 126, § 5, any j)cr.sou 
who has paid a sura of money w’hich requires a receipt-stamp, may pnxlucc tho 
proper stamped paper, and may require tno receiver to grant a receipt on it, and 
pay tho stamp-duty, which, if ho refuse, ho renders himself liable iii a penalty of 
£10. By .55 Geo. 111. c. 184 (schedule), a receipt, which bears to bo “ in full of 
all demands,” is liable’, whatever bo the amount of the transactions settled, to a duty 
of 10s. A receipt is available, if stamped with a higher rate of duty than that 
assi^ed to it (43 Geo. Til. c. 12(J, § 6). By 35 Geo. ill. c. .55, § 7, “ every memo¬ 
randum or writing whatever, given to any person or persons for or upon the pay¬ 
ment of money, which shall contain or express, or in any manner signify or denote 
any acknowledgment of any part of any debt, claim, account, or demand being paid, 
settled, received, accounted for, balanced, discharged, released, or satisfied, whether 
tho same shall or shall not be satisfied by or with the name or names of tho person 
or persons by or on whose behalf the same shall be given, is liable to stamp. An 
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at^knowledgment of having received the acceptance of a bill of exchange in payment 
re(iuires a receipt-stamp. But the expressions “ Mr T. has loft in my hands,” and 

1 have received a bill, &c., to recover,” &c., not being given for or upon the pay¬ 
ment of money, are held not to require stamps (Langdon n. Wilson, 2 Man. tj R., 
10). A receipt tor a given sum requires only a stamn to meet that amount, though 
it make mention of other sums. A written a«‘knowledgment at the foot of an ac¬ 
count, that siieh account “is correct,” may bo given in evidence without b«uug 
stamped. (Wellard v. Moss, 7 Moorr, .OOX Philips on Evidence. iSir E. L. Tomlins' 
L. R. vo<fe Acquittance. (Jhittij on the if tarn p-Laws.) 

R15-EXCHAN(1K, the price of a new exchange due on a protested bill. 

KBGISTIIATION—CLAUSK OF, in the law of Scotland, is a form of clause 
applicable to obligatory deeils, authorising them to be recorded in the books of a 
court having jurisdiction to put the deed in force. When the deed is so registered 
in terms of the clause, it may be enforced as if it were a decree of the court. 

RKGISTllY OF SHIPS. Before a ship is ready for sea, the property of it is 
in the same situation as that of any other moveable ; but whenever it becomes 
fitted for its proper purpose, all rights connected with it are, bjr a law extending over 
the whole of the British dominions, held under a system of custom-house regis¬ 
tration ; a compliaiuuj with the provisions of which is besides necessary to entitle 
a vessel to the privileges of a British ship under the navigation laws. 1*110 registry 

ships was introduced into this country by the Navigation Act of IGfiO. [Navi- 
CATiox Laws.] It was afterwards the subject of various acts ; and at length the 
whole were consolidated and r<*duced to a system. I’lie existing regulations are 
embodied in a statute passed in lf>3.‘l, of which the following is a very full ab.stract:— 
Abridgment of an Act for tins Registering of British Ves.sels, viz. 3 &. 4 W^m. IV. 
c. 5.5, with the Alterations of the Act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113. 

§ 1. Aftfi Gcu. IV. c. IIU, succeeding acts | governor, or coniiiuindor-in-ciiief of any placo 
conHoiid.'ito<i. * :vl>r<.t!id wiuTO vettsels may be rcgi!<tcri.'d. 

Vcrtificafe and Gem'ral Ih'ijutalimis, § 2. No § 4. Vessels not duly registered, and not liav- 
vessel 13 entitled to any of the, privileges of a ing obtained certiticate, exercising any of ilio 
Ilritish-registered ship, uriles.s it have been privileges of a Uritisli ship, are liable to for- 
registered in virtue of the .act 4 Geo. IV. c. feiture. 

41, or the act 6 Geo. IV. e. 110, or he No ship can he duly registered by virtue 

terod in terms of this act, ami a certitieate of of this aet, excemt such as .are wholly of the build 
registry be obtained in the statutory form. j of the United Kingdom, or of the Isle of Man, 

{(.'I. The following .are the persons authorized to ‘ ir of Guernsey or Jersey, or of some of the colo- 
iiiake registry and grant ccrtitie.ites for vos-sels in nics, plantations, or territories in Asia, Afrieji, 
their respective places:—TliecolleeVir and comp- or America, or of Malta, fiibraltar, or Ileligo- 
troller of the caistoaus in any port in the United land, or such as may have been condemned .'is 
Kingdom, and in the Isle of Man, respectively : prizes,orforbreach of the lawsfortheprevention 
The principal officers of the customs in Giiern- of the sl.ave-trade, and which wholly belong to 
sey or Jersey, together with the govenior, lieu- British subjects. 

tenaiii-governor, or eominander-in-chief of those § (». Mediterranean Pass (now in disuse) may ho 
islands,respectively: Thueolleetoramleomptrol- issued at Gibraltar and Malta fur eertuiu sfiijis 
l,T*of any port in the Hritish possessions in Asia, belonging to these places. 

Africa, and Amerie,a,or the eolleetor where there § 7- No vessel ran retain the privileges of a 
is no comptroller: The collector of duties at any British ship after h.aving been repaired in a 
port in the territories iimb-r the government of foreign country, if the reptiirs exceed the sum 
the Hast India Company, within the limits of of 20s. for every ton of the burden, unless 
their charter, or any other yierson of the rank in they have bceti noecssary by reason of extraordi- 
tbeir service of senior inerehant, or of six years’ nary damage sustained iluring absence from the 
Btanding in their service, appointed to act in British dominions, to enable her to perform 
execution of the act: The collector at any Bri- her voy.age, and to return to some place in the 
tish possession within the said limits, together said dominions; and whenever any vessel so re- 
with the governor, lieutenant-governor, or com- paired in a foreign country arrives at any port in 
mandcr-in-chief: The governor, lieutenant- the British dominions as a British-registered 
governor, or coinmandcr-in-chief of Maltti, Gib- ship or ves.scl, the master or other person having 
raltar, Heligoland, and t’ape of Good Hope, re- the charge must, upon the first entry, report to 
spectively rrepcaled a.s to Cape of Good llojtc, the collector and comptroller th.at the vessel has 
a collector liaving been appointed, 1 Ar. 2 Viet. c. been so repaired, under j>cnalty of 20s. per ton ; 
1 l.’l, § 15]. No vessel can be registered at lleli- and if it be proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
golanil, except it lie wholly of the build of that missioners of the Customs that such vessel was 
lil.ai-e ; .and vessels, after having been registered seaworthy at the time when she last departed 
at Malta, Gibraltar, or Heligoland, cannot from any place in the British dominions, and 
be registered elsewhere. Vessels registered at th.at no gi'eatcr repairs have been done than were 
Malta, Gibraltar, or HeligolantI, arc not entitled nccesKary,th(‘y may, upon full considcr,atiunofcir- 
to the privileges of British ships in any trade cumstariccs, direct the collector and comptroller 
between the United Kingdom and any of the to certify on the certificate that it has been proved 
Briti.'h possessions in America. Wherever the act to tlio siitisfaction of tlie commissioners that the 
makes provision as to collectors anti eoiuptrollers privileges have not been forfeited, nutwithstatid- 
of the customs, the provisions extend to all the iiig the rep.airs. 

above-named officials in their respective cireum- §11. Any registered vessel, declared to bo 
stances ; and all provisions as to commissioners stranded or unseawortliy, and incapable of being 
of the customs apply to the governor, lieutenant- recovered or repaired to tho advantage of tho 



owners, and for such reasons sold by order of 
a court for the beiictit of the owners or others, 
is deemed a vessel lost or broken up within the 
meaning of the act, and can never again be en¬ 
titled to the privileges of a Jlritisli -built sliip. 

§ U. No iiritish ship becoming prize to an 
enemy or sold to foreigners e:in again be entitled 
to the privileges. 

§ 1(». No registry can ho made in any other 
port or place than that to wliicdj such vessel be¬ 
longs (except of vessels eondottined as prizes in 
Guernsey, Jersey, or iMan, which must bo re¬ 
gistered as i)ointcd out below) ; and tmy registry 
made contrary to these provisions is null, unless 
tlio jiroper ollieers be sjioeially authorizo<l to 
make such registry in any other jmrt by nnler of 
the eoinmissioners. At every port of registry a 
book must be kept by the collector and comptrol- 
hr, in which all the particulars conrainu<i m the 
form ftf the certiticate must be entered ; jind 
every registry must be numbered in progression, 
beginning at the commeiieement of oaeli year; 
aiul theoidleetorand comptrolh/r mnst,witliinone 
niontli. transmit to the commissioners a true 
cojiy. witli the miinhc^r of certificates granted. 

§ 11. livery Vessel is deemed to belong to some 
port at r»r near which some, or one, of the owners, 
who make arnl snh.'eriho the declaration required 
before registry, resides, and when sueh owner 
or owners transfer all his or tlieir shares, the ves¬ 
sel must he registered tie novo before sailing from 
the port to which she then belongs, or from any 
other jiort in the same part of tiie ITnited King¬ 
dom, or the same enlony, plantation, isl.aiid, or 
territory ; but if the owner or owners cannot in 
sullieiint time eomply with these re<|uisito.s, so 
that registry may be ma<le before it be iieeessary 
to sail, the 'collector and eomi>(roll<*r of the port 
wbert! llie Vi'ssel may then be, may certify upon 
the back of the existing certiticate, that the .same 
is to remain in force for the voyage. In the case 
of a vessel built in any of the foreign possessions 
<»f the crown for owners residing in the United 
Kingdom, if the master or the agent for the 
owners produce to tlie collectorainl comptroller of 
the port at or near to which the vessel was built, 
the certificate of the builder required by the act, 
and subscribe a deelaratiuii of the names and 
deseriiiliiinsof the principal owners, bearing that 
she is the identical vessel mentioned in such eer- 
tittcate, and that no foreigner, to the best of bis 
knowledge and belief, has any intere.st therein, 
the collector and eomptrullcr shall cause the ves- 
si'l to be surveyed and measured, aud give the 
master a eertilicate under their bands and seals, 
stating when, where, and by whom the vessel 
w;is built, the deseriptioii, tonnage, Ate., which 
certificate has the force of a eertilicate of registry 
for two years, unless the ship sooner arrive in 
the ITnited Kingdom. 

§ 12. No per.son who has taken the oath of al¬ 
legiance to a foreign state, except under the terms 
of some capitulation, unless he ,aft erwards become 
a denizen or naturalized subject of the United 
Kingdom, nor any person usually vesiding in ajiy 
country not under the dominion of the Hritisli 
crown, unless bo be a member of some llritisli 
factj»ry, or agent for or partner in any house or 
copartnership actnully carrying on trade in Ureat 
Jlritain or Lrtdand, is entitled to bo the owner, in 
wliole or in part, directly or indirectly, of any 
vessel registeretl by virtue of this act. 

Ou'ficr'x Declaration, § 13. Uofore registry .and 
eertilicate, a tleclaratiuii, describing Uie ship, 
owners, and master, iindth.at no part of the ves- 
sid belongs to foreigners, iiiiist be made atul 
Bubscrilied (according tf* a form given in the. 
act) before the i)ropcr officer—by the owner, il 
the VCS.S01 is owned by one persoiiTor in case there 
he tw<tjoint-owners, by both, if both he resident 
within twentymilos of the placowbcrc the registry 


is required, or by one if one or both he re.sidi-nt .at 
a greater distance ; or if tlio mmiber exceed i wo, 
theiihyfhogrcaterp.art ofthe timuberiftbegre.-iter 
muiiher reside within twenty miles ; Imi the num¬ 
ber is not in any ease to »‘\eeed three, unle.ss a 
greater mimber be desirotis to join in suli.-eriliing 
the declaration, and one is suflieieiu if all. <ir all 
except one, he resident at ti greater di.->lanco 
than twenty miles. 

§ 14. Iti case the required number of owners do 
not personally attend to subscribe thedoclar^tion, 
such as pcrstmally att<aid must furtiier declare 
that the part-owners then absent are not residi nt 
within tvventy miles of the place, and have tmt, 
to the best of their knowlodito t<r belief, wilfully 
absejtted tliemsclves to avoiil making the tlecl.ira- 
tion, or are prevented by illness from atteiiding. 

Snrvei/ auft JMviisnreiiienl, Ij la. To enable a 
proper certiticate to be granted, it is ]>rovlded 
that, previous to the regi-teriiig, some one or 
more per.sons appointed by tlie commissioners are 
to go on boiird.and.sirictly andaccnratel\exaiiiino 
and admeasure the vi'ssel as to I'very partienlar 
contained in the form <»f the ccrtifii-ate, in tlio 
presence of the master, or any other per-on ap¬ 
pointed on the part of the owners, or in tln-ir 
absence by tlie, master; an«l they must tleliver a 
true account in writing ot all sueh particulars of 
the build, description, and atimca'iirciiiciit, as 
.are specilied in the form of the certitieate. to the 
collector ami comptroller; and the person alteiid- 
itigoti the part of the owners is required to sign 
his name to the eertilicate, in testimony of us 
truth, if he agre* with the particulars thereof. 

tb‘, if, and Ifi, containing provisjoiis for 
measurement, are rejieaksl by 5 A: (i Wm. IV. 
c. .'Mi; for wliicli see 'I'oNx.vuK, 

§ lit. Whenever the tonnage is asct'rtiiined ac¬ 
cording to tlie prescribed rules (except in the 
of vessels admeasured aHoal), the .same i.s 
ever .after ilecmed tlie tonnage, ami must tie r»s- 
pesited ill tivery registry, uiilo.ss any alteration lift 
matie in the liirm and htirdcn, or it he diseovered 
that the tonnage bad been erroneously taken, 

Jlond, § 2(1^ At the obtaining of the certiticate, 
seeuritv by Itoiid must be given (by the masterand 
.such ofthe owners as personally at ten<l,asahove) 
to tlie satisfaction of the regi-tering officers, in the 
penalties following, viz. If the vessel be decked 
or be above the burden of 15 and not exceeding at) 
tons, in’jL'lbh ; if exceeding .'’•hand nut exccedjng 
ion tons, in i.';il)0; if exceeding loo and not ex* 
oeeding 200 tons, in ,-t‘aOO; if exceeding 2oo and 
not exceeding 300 tons, in £8tH»; and if exceeding 
3tK) tons, then in the penalty of .L'H'tiO. The 
conditions of every such bond arc us follow s ;— 
that the certiticate shall not bo sold, let t. or 
otherwise disposed of to atiy person, but shall 
bo solely luadquse of for the* service of the m s- 
sol for which it is gninted ; ami that in ease she 
be lost, taken, burnt, or broken up. or other¬ 
wise prevented from returning to the port to 
which she belongs, or shall on .any aoeount liavo 
lost her privileges, or .shall have been .-eized and 
condemned for illicit trailing, or shall have been 
taken in execution for debt and sold by j*ro*vss 
of law, or shall have been .sohl to the crown, or 
shiill umler any eiroumstaiices have been fegi.s- 
teretl ilc novo, the eertilicate, if preserved, .shall 
be delivered up, witliiii otic month alter ilie ;ir- 
rival of the miuster in any place in the Hritihb do- 
iiiiiiioiis, to the culleetorand comptroller ol .some 
port ill Cifoat Itritaiti, or of the Isle ot Man, or 
•if the Hritisli plantations, or to the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, or coiiiiuaiuler-m-eluel for 
the time being of Uuertisi'v or Jer.sey ; ami that 
if aiiv foreigner, orany per.sonfor the use .and beiie- 
lit of a foreigner, purcluvse or •itliorwa.so become 
entitled to any interest in tlic vessel, and the uimo 
shall he witlihi the limits of any irort of the 
IJritish doinmions, as above, ibccertincatcshall, 
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within seven days after the transfer, be delivered 
up to the persons authorized to make registry and 
grant certitieate of registry at tiie place; and 
that if the vessel be in any foreign port when 
siicli transfer takes place, the certificate shall be 
delivered to the nearest itritish consul or other 
chief itritish officer, or that if the vessel be at 
sea when such transfer takes place, the certific.ato 
shall bo delivered to the nearest Itritisli consul 
or other chief British officer at the first foreign 
poruat wh^!h he arrives, immediately on arrival, 
or, if ho arrive at any port of the British domin-, 
ions, to the proper officer, within fourteen days ; 
after arrival. If it liappcn that at the time of! 
registry the vessel bo at any other port than that i 
to which she belongs, so that the master cannot | 
attend to join with tito ow'ners in the bond, he I 
may give a separate bond at the port wliero the j 
vessel may then be, to be transmitted to the port' 
of registration. 

§ 21. When the master is changed, the master 
or owner must deliver the certificate to the 
proper officers, at the port where the change 
hikes place, who indorso a memorandum of the 
change, and give notice to the proper offieer of 
the place of registration, who makes a memor¬ 
andum in the book of registers, and gives notice 
thereof to the commissioners. The new master 
must give bond as above, before his name is in¬ 
dorsed. 

§ 22. The bonds arc liable to the same stamp 
as bonds given for the duties of customs. 

§ 2:t. Any person detaining the certificate con¬ 
trary to the conditions of the 4jond^ is liable to 
tlic penalties in the bund. 

Name of Vessel, § 24. No name can be given 
to a vessel other than tliat by which she was first 
registered ; and beforea vessel, after registry, be¬ 
gins to take in .any cargo, the name, as registered, 
and her port, must be painted, in white or yeftoif 
letters, of a length of not less than four inches, 
upon a black ground, on some conspicuous part 
Of the stern, in a distinct and legible manner, 
and must be so kept and preserved ; and if the 
owner or master, or other persm: in charge, 
permit the vessel to begin to take in any cargo 
before the name has been so painted, or wilfully 
alter, erase, obliterate, or conceal, or permit the 
nann* to be done (unless in the case of square- 
rigged vessels in tune of war), or in any docu- 
iiifiit describe such vessel by any titlier than the 
Vegistered name, or describe, or permit the vessel 
to he tlescrilied, by any other name to anj' re¬ 
venue officer, he forfeits £1(10. 

Jiuihfer's Certijicate, § 26. Every person .ap¬ 
plying for .a certificate is recjuirerl to produce a 
full account, under the hand of the builder, of 
the proper denomination, and of the time when 
and the place where the vessel was built, and an 
exact account of the tonnage, together with the 
name of the first purchaser (which account the 
builder is required to give under his band on 
demand), and to subscribe a declaration that 
tlie vessel fur which the ccrtiffcate is required is 
tlie same with that described by the builder. 
[By 1 A 2 Viet. c. 113, § 11, where the builder 
cannot be found, tho conimiasioners may take 
any other satisfactory evidence.] 

Lost Certificate, § 2(1 If the certificate be lost 
or mislaid, and pn>of thereof be made to tho 
satisfaction of tho commissioners, they may per¬ 
mit the vessel to be registered de novo, and a 
certificate to bo granted; provided that, if tho 
vessel be far distant from the port to which she 
belongs, or from the absence of the owners, or 
any otlier im(>ediment, registry cannot bo made 
in sufficient time, the coininissioncrs may grant 
a license for present use, which, for the time and 
to the extent specified, will he of the same force 
os acertiftcjite. Before registry de. notto is made, 
tho owners and master must give bond to the 


commissioners in such sum as they may require, 
that if the certificate bo afterwards found, it 
shall be delivered to the proper ofiicors, and that 
no illegal use has been or shall be made thereof 
with his or their privity. Before such license is 
granted, the master must subscribe a declaration 
tliat the vessel has been r<‘gistercd, naming the 
port and the time, ainl all the particulars in tho 
certificate, to tho best of his knowksige and be¬ 
lief, and must give such bond and with the same 
condition as is before mentioned. Before a li- 
censu is granted, tho vessel must be surveyed ; 
and the certificate of survey must be preserved by 
the collector and comptroller of the port to which 
she belongs; and in virtue of it the commission¬ 
ers may permit the vessel to bo registered after 
her departure, whenever the owners personally 
attend to subscribe the declaration, and comply 
with the other requisites of the act, except so 
far as relates to tlio bond by the master. Tlie 
certitieate of registry may then bo transmitted to 
the collec't«)r and comptroller of any other i>ort, 
to be given to the inasler on his giving bund and 
delivering up the license. 

Detaining Certificate, § 27. When a person 
keeps a ship’s certificate in his possession con¬ 
trary to this act, and refuses to deliver it up to 
the proper officers of the customs, or the master 
or owners, coinphiint may bo made o«« oatli to 
any justice residing near tho place in (»reat 
Britain or Ireland, or to any nieml>er of tlio 
supreme court of justice or any justice of 
the peace in any of the possessitnis abroad, 
who must gr.ant warrant to cause the person 
coinplaitied against to bo lirought before him; 
and if it appear, on examination or otlierwise, 
that the certificate is not lost or mislaid, but is 
wilfully detained, such xierson shall forfeit ,-£100, 
and oii failure of payment must be coiuiniiteil 
for not less than three nor more than twelve 
months. On the magistrate certifying the con¬ 
viction, registry and certitieate may be granleil 
of new, there being indorsed on tlie latter tiie 
ground upon whicli tho ship or vessel was so re¬ 
gistered dc novo. If the person detaining tlio 
certificate liavc absconded, and proof thereof bo 
made to the satisfaction of the eouiinissioners, 
they may permit the vessel to bo registered fie 
novo, or in their discretion to grant a license as 
above. 

Alteration on Ship, § 20. If any ship, regis¬ 
tered pursuant to the act, be altered so as not to 
correspond with all the particulars in tho certi¬ 
ficate, she must be registered de novo, as soon 
as she retui-ns to the port to which she belongs, 
or to any other port in tho same part of tho 
United Kingdom, or in the same colony, iilanta- 
tion, island, or territory ; on failure, the vessel 
to be, to all intents and purposes, considered os 
not duly registered. 

Conilemtted Vessels, § 29. Tho owners of ves¬ 
sels condemned os lawful pri/o in any court of 
admiralty, or condemned for breach of the laws 
for the prevention of the slave-tratle, must, for 
the purpose of registering, produce to the collec¬ 
tor and comptroller a certificate of condemnation, 
and a truiTaccount in writing of all the particu¬ 
lars contained in the certificate, as above set 
forth, to be made and suliscribed by skilful per¬ 
sons appointed b^thu court to survey tho vessel, 
and must subscribe a dcclamtiou before tho col¬ 
lector and comptroller, that the vessel is the same 
whicli is mentioned in the certificate of the judge. 

§ 3f). Condemned vessels cannot bo registered 
in Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, and must be regis¬ 
tered at Houthainpton, Wcyinoutli, Exeter, I’ly- 
nioiith, Fahnoiitn, Liverpool, or Whitehaven. 

Transfers and Shares, § ,11. As between Bri¬ 
tish subjects, property in registered ships can 
only be transferred by bill of sale or other instru¬ 
ment in writing, containing a recital of the cer- 
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tiftcalc, or tlic principal contents tlicrcof, and a dnced for that purpose, the collector and comp- 
transfer of^ny otlicr kind is not valid or effec- troller must c»:rtity, by indorsement thereoki, 
tiial for any purpose whatever; but no bill of that the particulars have been entered aud in- 
snle is deemed void by reason of any error in tbe dorsed as above. 

rwital, or by the rocjtal of any former certificate § .'IS. So soon as the particulars are entered in 
instead of the e.xistiiijitune, provided the hlentity the registry, the properly is transferri'd as aijainst 
of the vessel be ctfeetually proved tliereby. all persons, aud to all intents and purposes, ex- 

§ 32. Tile projierty in every vessel, of wliicli cept sueli subsequent pureliasers and mortgagees 
tlierc are more owners tban one, is considered as as first procure tbe indorsement to be made upon 
divided into (i4 sliares, and tlie proportion lield the certificate in manner after mentioned, 
by eacli must be describeti as being a certain § W. After tlic particulars liavcUteen jo cn- 
niniibcrof fi4tlt parts or sliarcs ; and no person is tered.thc collector and comptroller snail not enter 
entitle)! to be registered as an owner in respect of tlie particulurs of any otlier iransf(‘r by tltc same 
any proportion wbieli is luki a G4th part or share; vender or mortgager of tlie same vessel or sliare, 
ami, upon tlie first registry of any V)is.sel, the to any other person, unless thirty days elapse 
ikwncrs subscribing the declaration before regis- from the former entry ; or in ease the vessel was 
try must declare the number of shares held by absent from her i»ort at the time of the former cn- 
ca<ii, and tlie same shall be s)» registered accord- try, unless tliirty days Ikave elapsed from tbe day 
ingly. If it at any time happen that tlie pru]ierty of her arrival at her port. In case tlio particulars 
of any owner cannot be mlueod into any number of two or more bills of sale, &e., have been en- 
of fi4th shares, tlie owners of fractional parts may tered, a similar period must follkiw llie last entry, 
transfer tluiin one to aniitber, or jointly to any or thearrival, before anotlier entry; and in every 
tiew owner, liy momoranduin upon tlicir resiicc- case wlierc there at any time happen to be two 
live bills of sale, or by frosli bill of sale, without or more tninsfers by tlie same owner of tbe same 
such transfer being liable to stamp-duty. 'J'lie property in any vessel entered, the collector and 
riglit of any owner to any fractional part is not comptroller must indorse upon the certificate 
to be alfected liy reason of it not liaving been particulars of tliat bill of sale, &ic., under which 
registered. Any niitiiber of owners, named and the person claims who sliall produce the eerti- 
deseribed in tlie registry, being partners in any fieatu for that purpose within thirty days alter 
trading-boHse, may hold any vessel, or any share tlio entry of his bill of sale, or witliin thirty days 
or sliares of any vessel, in tlie name of the co- after tlic return of tlic vessel to iier port, in ease of 
l>artnersliip,as joint-owners, without distinguish- heralisenco; aud in case no person proluces the 
ing the proportionate interest of eaeli; and the certificate witliin the perimi, the collector and 
property so held is in every respect partnership comptroller mint indorse to such person as may 
property. first prodiitc the certificate for that purpose, it 

15 33. No more than thirty-two persons are on- beinf-the intent of the act that the several pur- 
titled to be )iwners at the same time of any ves- eliasers ami mortgagees have priority, not sic- 
scl, as tenants in eotiimon, or to be registered cording,to the entries of tlie bills of sale, A’c., 
as siieli; but this lines not afl'ect the equitable but acciirding to the time of the indorsement on 
title of minors, licirs, legatees, creditors, or certificate. I'rovided that, if tbe certifiiatte 
otliers, cxceeiling tliat number, duly represented I be lost, mislaid, or detained, so that tbe indorse- 
by or holding from any of tbe persons within the ment cannot in due time be made, ami proof 
said number, registered as li-gal owners ; and if thereof be made by tbe purchaser or mortgagee, 
it iie proved to tlie satisfaction of tlie coiiiinis- or his known agent, to tlie satisfaction of tlio 
siooors that any number of persons have asso- coinrnissior>frs, they may grunt such further timo 
ciated themselves as a joint-stock company, for as may appear necessary for its recovery, or for 
the purpose of owning as joint-property, and registry de novo, and thereupon make a menio- 
tliat they liave ajipiiiiited any number, not less raiidum in the book of registers of the further 
tlian three, of tlu-lr members to be trustees of time so granted, and during siieli time no otlier 
siieli properly, the trustees, or any three of bill of sale shall be entered for the transfer of the 
them, witli permission of the commissioners, same vossei, or the same share, or for giving^tbe 
may stibseribe tlio declaration before registry', sainc security. * » 

instead of the names ami descriptions of the other § 37. If the certificate of registry be produced 

owners, stating those of the company. to tlie collector and comptroller of any port where 

§ 34. No bill of sale or other instrument is tlic vessel may be, together with a bill of sale, 
eftoctual to aflbet any vessel, until produced to containing a notification of record, by tlie col- 
tlie collector and comptroller of the port of regis- lector and comptroller of the port to which the 
try, or of any other port at whicli she is about vessel belongs, tliey may indorse on it the traiis- 
4o be registered de novo, nor until they have cn- fer in the bill, and the collector and comptroller 
tcreil in tlie book of the last registry, in tlie one of the port to which tlie vessel belongs, receiving 
case, or in the book of registry de novo, after all notice, shall record the same, ins«?rting the nanio 
the requisites for such registry lic novo shall have of the port at wliich the indorsement was made, 
been duly complied with, in the other case, the But the collector and comiitroller so applic-d to 
name, residence, and description of the vender or must first give notice to those of the port to 
mortgager, the number of shares transferred, tbe which the vessel belongs, who must give them in- 
naiiic, residence, and description of the purchaser formation, whether any and what other bills of 
or inortgagcc, ami tlie date of the ducuiiient, and sale have been recorded : and the collector and 
of tlie production of it; and further, if the vessel comptroller, on receiving siicIi information, pro- 
is not about to bo registered de novo, the collec- coed us tliey would do if tlie i-iort were tliat to 
tor and comptroller of the port of registry must which the vessel belongs. 

indorse the particulars on tlio certificate when § 38. If it become necessary to register any 
produced to tliem in the following fiirin, viz.:— vessel de novo, and any sliare have been sidd 
" Custom-liouse [port and date; name, resi-.since she was last registered, without the transfer 
donee, and description of vender or mortgager] being rcconicd and indorsed, the bill of sale must 
has transferred by thill of sale or other iiistru- be produced to tlie collector and coiiiptroller, 
ment] dated [date, number of shares] to [name, who are to make registry, otherwise the sale can- 
residence, and description of purchaser or mort- not be noticwl in sucli regist^ de novo f hut, 
gagee.] upon the future production of the bill of sale, 

A B, Collector. . and the existing certificate, tlie transfer may be 
C D. Comptroller.” 1 recorded and indorsed as well after registry de 
If desired so to do, and if tbe instrument bo pro- novo as before. 
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§ 39 . If upon any change of property in a vessel mortgage, and the holders arc not to be deemed 
the owners desire to have her registered rfcjeoro, to bo tlie owners, nor the persons jpaking the 
altliough not required by the act, and tlie proper transfer to he deemed t<»have ceasoi to he owners, 
number attend at the custom-house at the port any more than if no sncli transfer had been made, 
to which she belongs, the collector and comptrol- except so far as may ln> iiccessar v for the ]iurposo 
ler may make such registry, and grant certitieate of rendering the property availablu by sale or 
under the al)ove regulations. othe.rwise for the (>ayment of the debt. 

§ 40. Every collector and comptroller is bound, § 43. When any transfer in security has been 
upon reasonable request byanyperson or persons, duly regi.sUsred according to the jirovisitnis of the 
to produce for inspection any oath, the declara- aeti the interest of the mortgagee or other as- 
tion,j)r roaster, requiretl by the act relative to signee cannot be siifecled by any sict of bank- 
anyvcssel,and permitextractsto be taken,which, rnptcy committed by the mortgager or assignor, 
on beingveritied, are evidence in courts of justice, after the time of registration, notwithstainiing 
without requiring procluetiou of the originals or stich luortgrtger or assignor, at the time of Ite- 
the attendanee of ufticials. coming Ixiiikriipt, has the vessel or share in Jiis 

§ 41. If the property in a vc-ssel, belonging to possession, and is reputed owner, 
any person out of the kingdom, be sold in his §44. Every governor, lioutenanf-governor. or 
absence by his known agent or correspondent, eonuntinder-in-chicf of tiny of the Hritish posses- 
under his directions expres-sed or im|>Iied, anil sions alirotid, is required, if a suit bo corn- 
acting for hU interest, the agent executing a meneed in any court wlicre be governs, toiiebing 
bill of sale, without having reeciveil a legal the force and effect of any register, upon repre- 
power to do so, the commissioners, upon ap- sentation, to cause all proceedings to lie stayed, 
plication made to tlicin, and proof of the if he shall see just cause so to do, until the de- 
fair dealings of the parties, may permit tlie ei.sion of the king in eoiincil he known and eerti- 
transfer to lie registered, or to bo recorded and tied to him; and such governor is required to 
indorsed, as the ease may be, as if legal power transmit to one of the secretaries of state an 
had lieen produced ; and if it happen that a bill aiitlientieated copy of the proceedings, with his 
of sale cannot he produced, or, by reason of reasons for causing them to he .stayed, and siieh 
distance of time, or the absence or death of par- documents (properly verilied) as lie may judge 
ties, it cannot he proved that a hill of sale had necessary for the information of his majesty, 
been executed, and registry de novo shall have § 4.''». I’ersoiis making dtsdarations. or coim- 
lieeomenecessary, the coinmi.ssioners, upon proof I terfeiting, erasing, altering, or falsifying any 
of the fair dealings of the parties, may permit j writings required by the act, or wilfiillv using 
the ve.sscl to be registered dc. nc^’O, as if a bill of ' falsilied documents,’ or wilfully granting any eer- 
sale had been jiroducetl. In any of ftie.si* oases, titieato or oilier instrument, knowing it to ho 
however, siiflicient security mu.st bo given to fal.se, forfeit fldO. 

jiroduce a legal power or bill of sale within a § 4«!. J\-ii)dticx and Forfeitures are recovered 
re.asonahle time, or to abide tiio future claims of ami disposed of in the same manner .as tho.se in- 
the absent owner and his representatives, and at eurrcil by the Custom-House Ucgulations. 
the future request of the party whose propcVtjj [Hy 1 -J Viet. c. 11.3, § 12-14, if a IJritish 
has been so transferred, the bond must be avail- vessel he lost, or by ehango of pro|>ertv. iVc., 
able for the protection of his interest, in ad- ce^i-ses to be a Briti.sfi vessel, the owners must im- 
dition to any riglit which ho may have against incsiiatoly, on tlicir becoming acquainted there- 
the vess.'l or the partic.s. with, give notice to the collector and eomiitroller 

§ 42. When any transfer is made ^nly as a se- at the port of registry. Where a British vessel has 
curity, either by way of mortgage or of assign- been absent from ht'r port for three years, they 
merit to trustees for tlie purpose of sale for p.ay- must give notice stating the cause of absence, 
iiient of a debt, tlie collector and comptroller of and that she has not forfeitcil her privileges, 
the port of registry inii.st, in the entry, and in Failure to comply, tir falsehood, renders the 
the iiidorsciuciit on the certificate, c.\press that party liable to a penalty of X'a.] 
the transfer was made only in security by way of 

‘ ItKGRATING, buying and soiling again commodities in tbo same market. 

RKNTK, in the French funds, i.s a terin synonymous ■with annuity. 

RESFRVE, in Banking, the portion of capital kept to moot current demands. 

KESl NS, a class of inflammable snbstaiico.s, of vegetable origin, of w’hich common 
rosin furnishes an example. They are solid, brittle, of a <;ertain dogreti of trans¬ 
parency, and a colour commonly inclining to yellow. When pure, they are solulrlo 
in alcohol and in oils, but not in water, in which respect they differ from gums. 
They are more or le.ss acted upon hy the alkalies. The most important arc Rosin, 
Mastich, Sandarach, Elemi, Tacamahac, Aiiimi, Lahdannm, Co})al, and Lac, which 
are de.scribod under their respective heads. [Gums.] 

R-ESPONDENTIA is a contract hy which money is raised on the chance of the 
safd arrival of a ship’s cargo, in tho same maimer as on the safe arrival of the 
vessel, in Bottomry. It is to bo used in the same emergencies, and gives tho credi¬ 
tor tho same recourse against tho borrower. There is no hypothec over the cargo, 
as there i.s over the vessel in the case of Bottomry, and hence the security is 
merely personal. [Bottomry.] 

RE,ST, a term sometimes n.sed in Banking to denote the undivided profits remain¬ 
ing at the period of balancing. It also cxi»resses the period of balancing. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, PUBLIC. The imhlic revenno in tln.s 
country, as in most other parts of Europe, originally consisted of the rents of crown 
lands, and of sums levied from the subject simply by the oxcrciso of the royal 
prerogative. After the Conquest, the practice was introduced of the barons and 
military tenants of tho crown, assembled in “ Great Council,” making grants in 
pressing emergencies, which were raised by taxes ; and this practice was extended 
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when rcprcscntativos of the commons were admitted to parliament in the 13t!i 
century ; more especially after the crown estates h(!canie reduced by alienations. 
But still, down to tlu' <'nd of the rei<'u of Elizabeth,by far the larger jxwtiou of tho 
revemn's was denveal from sources over which parliament retained no control. Thus, 
the duties of tomiafj;e ;i.nd poundage [(b'STOMsJ were usually cemfernid upon (‘uch 
.‘<ovc‘reign at his ac«X‘ssioii for life. And, from these and other sf)urces equally per¬ 
manent and independent, Elizabeth, although the gi'auts to her averaged not more 
than a 70,000 a-year, enjoyed a revenue of about X’500,U00; which was also exi»ended 
without any check from cither house. • ♦ 

Nearljr tho same system was continued under James I. But a <‘hange took place 
in tho reign of (.'harles I., whoso lofty o]>inion of tho prerogati\e led him, though 
refust'd the duties of tonnage and poundage at his accession, to levy these, a new 
tax calhnl .ship-money,and other exactions, without the sanction of the legislatun?. 
'The dilforenccs between the king and parliament ended in a rupture in Idll, before 
which the publjc revenue amounted to nearly iC90(»,U00. A period of trausitioii 
tliou occurred from the ancient to tho modern sy.stem. During the Commoinvealth, 
tho excise and post-ollice were established, and other linancial innovations intro- 
duce<l ; most of which were continued after the re.storatiou of Charles II,, in wlioso 
reign stamp-duties were lirst levied. A return was ma<lo to absolute principles 
during the last years of (.’harles ; and still more after the accession of James 11. 
But an entire nivolution took place on the abdication of the. latter, and the succession 
of William and Mary in IGbP., when the exaction of money from the subject by tlm 
exercise of tho i>rerogative ceased ; and all taxes vv’cre atWwartls imposed by the 
authority of ]>arliament. The customs, or the duties upon exports ami imjmrts, 
and the cxcise-dutie.s—those upon the manufacture or consumption of comruoditie.s 
—now became the great sources of the public revenue. Considerable atlditious 
to the.se branches were madt) during King William’s yeigu; and the .system of 
boi'rowing and funding money was introduced, lif ITdl, the year preceding hi.s 
death, the revenue amounted to 4,'.VW.V-^d.5; of whieli the customs produced 
ctT ,.53.0,100 ; the excise, X'OJWjjOO l ; and tho la.ml-tax, of ‘Js. per ]>ouiid, i‘.0t5.0,0(K). 
'fhe total amutnit raised by taxes and loans during his reigii (1(>}!0-170-), of which 
0 were years of war, was about .t'7-,00(),(M!y. • 

111 the l*2.j years of Anno (170'2-171-1), of wliicli 11 wore yi'ars of war, tlie total 
rt'veiuic raised by taxation was about l.'(>2,00(»,000, and bj'loaii.s nearly £00,000,000. 
ill the 1.3 years’reigti of George 1. (1714-1727), tlu; amount raised by taxes was 
£77,000,000, and by loans nearly £3,000,000 ; but r^ain £5,000,000 of debt were 
paid otf. In 1727, when this king tlied, the produce of the taxes was £0,702,(>43 ; 
of which the customs yielded £1,530,301; the excise, £1,.027,3.54 ; and the land-tax, 
at 4s. a-pound, £2,00(),0(J0. in the 33 years’ reign of George 11. (1727-1700), of 
which 15 were yi'ars of war, the amount raised by taxes was £217,000,000, and by 
loans about £00,000,000. In tho latter part of this reign tho revenue iiicreaitf'd 
coiisiderablv, principally through tho extension of tho excise system ; and in I75.'l 
it amounted to £0,.523,540 ; of which £1,035,370 were derived from customs, and 
.t‘3,l>})7,349 from the excise. 

The ,50 years’reign of George III. (1700-1320), which witnessed so wonderful 
an augmentation both of tho general wealth and of the government cxpoiidituro, 
eommenced with a revenue from taxation of only £3,300,000. Nor, at tho com¬ 
mencement of the American war, 1779, was it much beyond £‘10,000,000. At tlio 
peace of Versailles, 1733, it was nearly £12,000,000. In the 10 years of peace that 
followed, it made a very considerable advance, having, in 1793, when the vvar with 
France broke out, risen to nearly £20,000,000. liut the extraordinary increase 
began from 1797, tho year of the suspension of cash payments by the bank, when 
tho produce was about £23,000,000. lnl79H,thc year following, it rose to£31,0(i0,0<M); 
and it went on regxtlarly advancing till 131.5, the last year of the war, when tho 
amount of revenue, the produce of tax.ation, paid into tho Exchequer, reached, 
after paying the expenses of collection, the enormous sum of £72,210,512. Tho 
loans raised in this eventful period were also on a gigantic scale: tlie amount 
derived from this source, including Exchequer bills, beyond tho amount redeemed, 
in tho 23 years from 17.93 to 131.5 iiichisivo, having boon £432,707,2(»3; and Gio 
aggreg.ato amount of revenue and loau.s, raised for public uses in the saiuo period, 
£i,493,4(Jl,31.9. The expenditure, including interest upon tho debt, during the 10 
years from 180G to 1815 inclusive, averaged £84,0«i7,70T nor aimuiii. In 1811, the 
current expenditure amounted to £7(),780,895 ; and tho interest uuon tho debt to 
£30,051,3(1.5, making together, £106,8112,230, tho largest aiimial outlay ever made ; 
though that of the previous year, 1813, was £10.5,.943,727, and of the year subse- 

2 o 
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quent, 1815, £92,280,180. Nothing at all approaching to these financial operations 
occurs in the history of the world. (Porter’s Progress of the Nation^ § 4, c. 2). 

A considerable reduction of taxation took place after the return of peace. In 
1818, the reductions amounted to £17,547,365 ; mainly consisting of the property- 
tax, £14,318^573, and tho war malt-duty, £2,792,000. Some addition was made 
to tho taxes in 1819. But important abatements wore again made in 1822, and 
still more in 1823, when tho salt-duty and assessed taxes were reduced to tho extent 
of £4,185,735. In 1824 and 1825, the customs on coals, silk, wine, tobacco, collee, 
and 4 varFoty of other articles, were abated, and the remainder of the excise on salt; 
the whole amounting to £5,500,000. In 1828, tho duties on British spirits and 
other articles were reduced not less than £1,987,215. In 1830, the beer-duty was 
repealed, £3,055,000 ; also duties on sugar, hides, and skins. In 1831, tlio customs 
on sea-borne coals, printed cottons, and other articles, £ 1,588,052. In 1832, the excise 
on candles, £478,500; in 1833, the soap-duty and yarious assessed taxes, £ 1,500J)00 ; 
in 1834, the duties on windows, Irish spirits, &c., o£2,0G4,518 ; and in 1836, <mties 
on paper, spirit licenses, &c., amoilnting to £1,021,788. No other important abate¬ 
ment took place until tho introduction of the uniform penny postage in 1810 ; in 
which year, however, th(i loss of income from this source, and tlie increased expendi¬ 
ture consequent on the military operations in Canada, China, and elsewhere, led to tho 
addition (with certain exceptions) of 5 per cent, to tho customs and excise duties, 
and of 10 per cent, on tho assessed taxes. The total amount of taxes repealed, ex¬ 
pired, or reduced, in the 27 years from 1815 to 1811 inclusive, was about £45,000,000; 
and of taxes imposed, £8,000,000 ; the excess of the former above the latter being 
thus £37,000,000. 

Tho following table shows tho revenue and expenditure (including charges of 
collection), the difference between them, and the taxes imposed and reduced in each 
of tho 20 years to 1841; tc^ which is added, for comparison, tho average price of 
wheat according to the London'Cazette, and tho declared value of tlic exports of tho 
produce and manufactures of tho United Kingdom. 
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The deficiency for 1842 was computed by Sir Robert Peel, in March of that year, 
at £2,570,000 ; to moot which he proposed a tax of 7d. per £1 on all incomes in 
Britain exceeding £150, estimated to produce £3,700,000 ; the raising of the Irish 
stamp and spirit duties to tho same rates as those of Britain, reckoned to bring 
£410,000; and an export duty on coals £200^000; total, £4,310,000 ; affurding a sur¬ 
plus of £1,740,000, to be applied to a reduction of the timber duties and others, and 
to meet the expense of military oppratious in (vhina and elsewhere. This plan, after 
a modification of the proposed duty on coals, was sanctioned by parliament. 

Tiik Buikikt, or annual exposition of the finances submitted to tho House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of Exchequer, docs not exhibit an articulate account 
of the revenue and expenditure, but mereW a statement of the sums required to bo 
voted for the public service, under the different heads of Navy, Army, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous Articles, together with any incidental charges which may apply 
to tho year, with tho wags and means for meeting tho same,—comprehending the 
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surplus of the Consolidated Fund, after defraying the charges upon it, the annual 
duties, and such incidental receipts as come ui aid of the national resources. 

The (Consolidated Fund* formed by Mr Pitt in 178f>, at present embraces all tho 
branches of tho revenue except the annual sugar-duty. It is specially burdened 
with tho interest and other payments on account of the national debt, the civil list, 
pensions, and other permanent grants by parliament. The surxdus is always con- 
bidcrable ; of late years about £14,000,000. 

The Anmial Duties comprehended formerly tho malt and land ta^ which, on 
constitutional principles, were reserved for special annual grants, as al'cstrfiint on 
tho power of the crown. On the land-tax being rendered perpetual in 1708 [Land- 
Tax], certain duties on sugar and tobacco, and on offices, pensions, and salaries, 
were substituted in its |)laco. Of lato years, however, tho only tax reserved for 
an annual grant is the sugar-duty, estimated usually at £3,000,000. 

Tho application of tho supplies of each session is regulated by tho Appropriation 
Act (introduced as a restraint on the improvidence of Charles II.), which is passed 
after all tho grants have been made, and usually indeed contains, along with tho 
appropriation clauses, the authority for making the last payments out of the 1-lx- 
chequer. 

la tho event of the revenue proving insufficient for the expenditure, the deficiency 
is temporarily supplied by means of exchequer bills ; which are also issu<>d in 
anticipation of tho growing duties. [Funds. Suppues. United Kingi>om.J 

RKVKRSIONS. [Annuity. Insurance on Lives. Interest, Compou.nd.J 

RHATANY R(30T, derived from the Krameria /ri«/idra, consists of cylindrical 
ramifications, varying in size from that of a quill to a finger. 11 is imported from 
l*eru, and is useil as an astringent medicine. 

RHODIUM, a rare and extremely hard and durable metal, obtained by Dr Wol¬ 
laston from platinum ore. Sp. gr. 11. Its scarcity is «iid to be the only bar to its 
extensive employment in tho arts, as it forms valuable alloys with other metals, 
particularly steel. 

RHU BARD (Fr. Ithuharhe. Gcr. Rhaharher. It. Renharbaro. Por. Ruiharbo. 
1 lus. Rewen. (!^hin. Ta-hwanq^ a medicinal root obtained from a plant (Rheum pal- 
matuml) which inhabits tho lofty mouutaiits of Central Asia. Three kinds of it 
arc distiuguisheil—namely, Russian, Turkey, and Chinese or East Indian. Tho 
Russian rhubarb is tho best, as very great attention, both in purchasing it at 
Kiachta from the Rucharians, and in transporting it from thence to Moscow and 
Petersburg, is paid by order of government, and tho bad pieces arc burned by an 
insm^cting apothecary. It iiosscsses a fine bright reddish or whitish yellow colour, 
and a strong fragrant smell; and is commonly in round piecesj often perforated with 
so largo a hole that many have the appearance of a mere rind. Turkey rhubarb 
is derived from the same source as tho Russian, but is generally darker and coarser, 
from less attention being paid to tho trade. Tho Chinese or East Indian is heaviftf, 
harder, and more compact than tho others ; seldom perforated with holes, and is 
cither in long pieces or with two flat sides, as if they had been comiiressoil. Tho 
rhubarb inii>orted into this country, with the cxce[)tion of a small quantity 
from Russia, is derived almost exclusively from China. Nearly 50,000 lbs. are an¬ 
nually entered for homo consumption. 

llYnuiD RuunARn (Rheum hyhridum') is a well-known plant, exteiipively culti¬ 
vated in this country for its large succulent stalks, used in confectionary. 

R, IB AND (Fr. Ruben de Soie. Ger. Rand. It. Nastro di Seta. Sp. (’in (a de Seda), .a 
name given to silken bands of various widths and colours, much used by females 
for headdresses and other purposes. They are both plain and figuri'd, and aro 
sometimes distingui.shcd into sarcenet, satin, &c., according to thoinannerin which 
they are made. They are also frequently ornamented by having what is called a '^nrl 
given to them. Ribands are woven in pieces, each 38 yards in length. The 
finest are made entirely of Italian silk ; the next in quality of a mixtiirc of Italian 
and Bengal silk ; and the commoner sorts altogether of Bengal silk. The great seat 
of tho manufacture of ribands is Coventry, where they arc now mailc of quality 
equal to the finest of the productions of tho Lyoneso weavers : tliev .are also mado 
at Congleton, Derby, Macclesfield, Leek, and other places. [Silk Manui’acture.] 


* In tho early part of tho funding system a separate account was kept of each loan, .and ef the 
ta.x imposed for payment of the interest. The inconvenience and contusion of this mctiioa i«i to 
tho appropriation of tho various brunches of revenue Into throe funds;— the Ayffritjaic Jenna, 
lyiti: and the Sonth Sea and General Funds, 1716,—each chargeable with tin* payiiiciit of certain 
annuities then due by the public. And ui 1786 these were formed into one fund, tlicnce tennetl 
the Consolidatcfi Fund. 
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RICE (Du. liyst. Fr. Riz. Ger. Reiss. It. Afiso. Por. & Sp. Arroz)^ an es¬ 
culent grain, the produce of a pauicleJ grass iOri/za sativn)^ which rcseniblc.s 
common barley. Although less nutritious than any of the cevealia, it forms tho 
chief object of culture in China and the East Indies. And it has been introducotl into 
Carolina, Georgia, the Wc.st Indies, and several parts of Central and South Ame¬ 
rica. In Europe its cultivation is confined chiefly to Lombardy, Valencia, and 
some other districts adjoining the Mciditerranean. 

Rico requires not only an intense heat, but also moisture so abumlant, that the 
field oh wnlteh it ^jrow's must bo repeatedly laid uiulev water. Indeed, without its 
due degree of moisture, rice proves almost wholly unproductive ; and hence the 
dreadful famines which sometimes occur in ditferent parts of India, where it forms 
the sole dependence of the population. Rice is of course an article of cxttuisive 
commerce m India and China ; and since the reduction of duty in 182iJ, a consi<l- 
erable increase has taken placre in its consumption in this country, more particu¬ 
larly at times when corn is dear. It is imported in two states,—cleaned of the 
husk, and in tho rough state called paddee ; the former i.s brought from India an<l 
Java, the latter from the United States. (If late years an increased quantity of 
paddee has been imported in comparison with cleaned rice ; there being less waste 
in the transport of the former, and it.s cost less ; while, by tin; superior machinery 
employed in Britain, tho husk is removed with less injury to the grain than in tho 
country of production. The import of paddee from America has been further en¬ 
couraged by the discriminating duty charged on foreign cleaned riet!, 

Tlio following extract from tho Loudon Price Current of Octol»or 1H42, airordsii coiiinar.ative view 
of the c.stiniation in which the ditferent kinds introduced into tliu British market are In Id - 

Rice in bond,—('arolina, per cwt., 21s. to 25s.: East India, lino I’atim, Os. to Os ; Bengal white, 
11s. tO'12s, tkl.: Cargo, hs. Gd. to lOs.: Java, 7s.(kl. to 11s. ikl.: M.-idnis, Its. to 10s. 

The Ijag of East itidia rice contains ahont li cwt.; tho American cask, G cwts. 

On the cxporttition of foreign »'.co that has l>cen cleaned in thi.s country, a drawback por cwt. is 
allowed, c(|uivalent to the duty paid (lb 4 bushels of paddee. 

RICE PARER, is said to bo a membrane of iho Artitairpus inrisrt, or bread¬ 
fruit tree. It is brought from Cliina iu small dyttd piec(*s, and is used in the 
mannfacturo of several fancy and ornamental articles. 

RFXDOLLAR. [Gkumany,] •= t 

R(IAl>,an artificial lino of communication between two places, made by levelling 
and hardening tho surface of tho ground, to fatulitatc transit thereon. The exti'iit 
and quality of tho roads in a country may bo safely held to mark the. degree f)f its 
wealth and civilisation, and gwicrally are to bo regarded as a proniinunt featuro 
of national economy. Such were tho Roman roads which connected tho most dis¬ 
tant parts of the empire with the capital, and of which many traces still remain in 
this country as well as on the Continent. Tho modern roads, previous to tin; be.- 
giiuiiug of last century, were little adapted for ordinary us(> by whe(d-ear- 
ryiges. Throughout tho United Kingdom, generally, commodities were transported 
upon pack-horses, which, like tho mules in Siiain, were trained to follow each otlier 
in long succession on tho rough, narrow, and often scarcely passahl(? causeways or 
tracks ; and tho coinnuiu mode of travelling for passongers was in liko manner on 
horseback. In the beginning of the 18th century, road-making became a .subject 
Of greater attention. _And, after ITbO, the general spirit of improvemont wbioh 
cbaractcri/.cd that period led to tho formation of carriage-roads in all the gve.at 
tliorouglifares ; no fewer than 4.V2 turnpike acts having been passed in tlie course 
of fourteen ycar.s. Since thou the same -ystem has been jirogressively ex¬ 
tended; and carriago-roa<l3 are now establislunl through every parish of the king¬ 
dom. Many of tlie.so must bo pronounced highly dcfec.tivo iu construction when 
compared with the modern formations of Macadam and Telford ; but, taken as a 
wliWo, they are unequalled in any other country; and, in connexion with our canals 
and railways, constitute that wonderful .system of iuftjrnal communication,—that 
viabilitc immense^ as dijsignated by tho French,—for which Groat Britain is tho 
admiration of tho world. 

In the laying down of roads no acclivity should, according to Mr Telford, if 
practicable, exceed 1 foot in 3.5, so that no difficulty may be preseutcil to fast 
driving either in ascending or descending ; and modern engim^ers consider it mi- 
advisablo in any case to exceed 1 in 24 ; though there arc acclivities twice as steep 
ill some turn|)ike roads. A road should also bo of a regular uiiifurm widtli, aiui 
bo properly fenced. When likely to bo much used by heavy carriage.s, it should 
have a regular foundation of large stones ; over which a coating, ^out (i ine.lies 
deep, of small broken stones, should bo laid, so as to present a surfa(!o, uiiiforin, 
smooth, and convex. It is also of importance that a road should bo raised above 
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the Icvol of the Rtjvronnding ^^ronrid, have proper drains, and an exposure to sim 
and wind, so as to produce rapid evaporation of moisture. 

In Jvviii.ANi), according to Illackstone, every parish is hoiitul at enminon law to keep the roads 
tl)at intersect it in good condition ; and l>y the 2 & :i Philip and Mary, c. H, the parishioners were 
obliged, according to their al>ility, to provide lahuiir an<l implements for four days’ work upon the 
roads anmially. 'I’his rude jdan of forced or statuU' labour (then cniimion in Kuro'pe) was improved 
by other acts; hut in eoiirse of time it was gradually superseded on all the great thoroughfares hy 
the turnpike system ; and it was also aharidoncd for other highways in when the laws relating 

to cross or parish roads were eoiisoUdatod by the act it <i Wm. iV. c. oO. Tliis act atithorizes a 
surveyor, elected aniiiiully by the vestry, to levy a rate on the parisli, on the bii^js of <he poor 
assessment; the rjito-payers, Imwever, bi’ing empowered, if a majority sec tit, to divide among 
themselves the carriage of the materials required for the. roads. A number of parishes may unite 
ami appoint a surveyor; and in parishes iaiving more than SIHHI inhabitants, a highway hoard may 
he eslablislied, 

Tlio lOngliKh turnpike system, or plan of raising a revenne for the construction and repair of 
roads by imposing tolls at gates or turnpikfx, though introduced by the 2(1 Ch. If. c. 1. was not 
established to any extent until after 17<i3. Under this system, the road is ]>lu(‘ed, according to its 
length, under the management of one or more sets of trustees, who are appointed by suante, and 
geiii-rally consist of the lundeil proprietors and principal farmers and tradesmen in the vicinity. 
All details are eojiimitted to surveyors appointed by them; and the trustees, being eiiUMjwered 
to coniract loans on the security of their revenues, are enabled very speedily to complete any uii- 
ilertaking. In ItCfil, the number of turnpike trusts in England and Wales (iiiehiding eousolidations> 
was n 1(1; their revenue, .<,* 1,532,1150 ; and the amount of loans for which the tolls wore mortgaged, 
.•C7.^3H.!135, which was exclusive of .t‘l,U)4,6!19 of arrears of interest, and the amount of the lloat- 
ing debts. 

Trom a summary in 1341 hy Mr Tidd Pratt, of 16,905 returns, made pursuant to the act 2 Ac 3 
Viet. c. 4n, by surveyors of parishes, townships, or places which repair their own highways (103 
returns, however, being deficient for England and 125 for Wales), it appears tliat in 1339 tlio 
length of turnpikes wa.s 19.600 miles ; of streets or roads repaired uueler local acts, 2309 miles ; and 
of ;ill other highways, 90,992 miles; making of iiigliways for wheeled carriages in England and 
Wales. 119,527 miles. The amount of rates levied in 1339 (exclusive of turnpike tines), was 
X'l.312.312; and the .average expenditure in tlie rejtair of the higliways (exclusive of turnpikes 
and roads and streets under local acts), W'as .X’I2, 13s. 5d. oer ti'ile, ami in law ancl tuber expenses 
3s. per mile. According to other returns, the average annual expcmlitiiro in the A years ended 
1339, on 22,(100 miles of tnrnxtikes and rt>ads under local nets, was ne.nrly X'51 per mile'; w hereof— 
,X'3(i on mere repairs ; X‘9 tm improvements; and X‘0 on management. 

1N .St’orr..\ Ni>, the sineient system was that of tlic shitiite t»r compulsory labour of the inhabitants 
for 3 days before and 3 days after harvest; and the act 5 (rco. 1. c. .'ki, provided that, iii the event 
of this proving insutlioieiit, an assessment, not #xdeeding i per cent, on the valued real, might bo 
imi)ose(l on landed property. After 1750, this plan w’jts supersedeil as to the gre:it thoroughfares hy 
the turnpike system, as in England. It has also been greatly moclitied in other respects; most of 
the counties iiaviiig obtained local acts commuting the statute labour for a fixed money payment, 
amt anthori/.ing as-essnients on landed property, varying in each county according to cirenni- 
8t;inces. Hy these acts the. roud-administrntion is vested iicttrustees, emhraViug the sheriffs deputo 
anti substitute, the provost and two eldest hailics of each royal hur^li in the county, all justices 
of peat;e t>wiiers of estates w'orth X'K'O Scots a-year and upwards of valueil rent, and their oldest 
son.s, and one giiiirdiaii or trn.stcc of all luiuors po.ssessing such aint)unt of property. The county 
is tlivitletl into districts, ciK'h placed under the resident trustees and .surveyors appointcil by them ; 
and the district meeting jwepares annually a state and estimate for the general meeting, which has 
power to order an assessment on the occupiers of land, and which in other respects directs and 
controls the district ineetings. Suftieieiit [ujwers are given to the trustees for obtaining land and 
iiiai erials for the roads and bridges. 

Hut in the northern counties a different sy.stem of supervision jwovails under the “ Commission¬ 
ers of lliglilaiid Hoads and Hridgos," appointed hy government in lfMl3 with the view of .stimulat¬ 
ing improvement in these districts. They are authbrir.cd to decide upon the roads proper to he 
constructed, and to superintend their execution ; the expense being defrayed hv goverii acnt and 
the propriet<irs jt»intly, each one-half. This measure litw been highly successful; and about 9 (hi 
miles of excellent rojids, and upward.s of 11(H) bridges, have been constructed in tliis way. 'I'lic old 
military roads formed hy General Wade (1720-1730) were placed under the manageinent of the 
cominissiuncrs in UU4 ; and about 300 miles of them are still kept up. 

We jmssess no statistics of the ordinary county roads of Scotlatid; nor of the turnpike.s later 
than 1829, when their length was 3060 miles; the number of trusts, 190; the amount of their debts, 
X 1,495,082; and income, .f187,584. 

In Tkkland, the statute labour system was abolished in 1763, when the road administration wn.s 
vested in the grand juries. Mail-coach roads arc determined upon by the po.stiiiastcr-goner(II, and 
their expense defrayed by a tax on the county. The sujiplies for otl’ier roads are raised by a tax 
on ea<‘h barony for the portion within Its hoinidaries. Since 1831, also, a considerable extent of 
roail has boon constructed at the public expense, under the board of pnhlio work-s, constituted by 
the act 1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. .3.3. 

Of the ro.a(ls in the United Kingdom, the best is nsnally stated to be that between 
London and Holyhead, conatructed, under the stinerintondenco of parliamentary 
commissioners, by Mr Telford; but,in general, the English roads are greatly inferior 
to those of Scotland, more especially the turnpikes and those formed by the IJighland 
Commissioners, which, notwithstanding tlie rugged nature of the c<)untry, have 
mostly moderate, acclivities, and are indeed in every resjjcct models ot the manner 
in which the difficulties prcscntc<l by a mouutainons country may be successfully 
ovoiH’.ome. This superiority in the northern roads is stated by Sir Henry 1 arncll 
to arise “ in consequence of the excellent materials which abound in all narts of 
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Scotland, and of the greater skill and scieneo of Scotch trustees and surveyors ” 
iTreafise on Roads, p. 313). Much is also due to the superiority of the Scottisli 
county management over the English parish system. The Irish roads arc likewise, 
generally speaking, well laid out and in good repair. Indeed, both_ Ireland and 
Scotland possess natural advantages as to material for road-making to which 
England cannot lay claim, more e.^ecially the district bctweeii the Tees and the 
Trent, where tho formation is chiefly coal, sandstone, and soft limestone. 

ROMAN OH PAPAL STATES, stretch across tho central part of the Italian 
peninsula ii^n obli<iuc direction, from the Adriatic to the M(!(iitorrancan, and Ix'- 
tween Tuscany, Modena, and Lombardy, on the N. W., and Nai)les on the S. K. 
Area, sq. miles. Population in 1333, 2,74'2,0(K). Capital, Romo ; pop. 

1.53,000. Government, an elective monarchy, the pope for the time being the ab¬ 
solute sovereign, with a consulting assembly of cardinals. 

The papal territory is dividwl into two unequal portions, mostly level, hy the ApennincM. whieli 
tr.avorso the country from N. AV. to S. K. The most extensive is the westi.Tn porti.in, whi«-h ei.ii- 
tains the city of Home and tho Tiher ; but a crreiit part of it is waste and pestik-ntial. p.artii'ijlarly 
the Ciunpagn.a di lloina and the Pontine Marshes. The e.nstern portion, cspecLally itolo^vna and 
the March of Ancona, is more fertile and better cultivatc<l; producing wlieat, mai/A’, rice, hcin]i, 
and tobacco. The eleviited districts supply timber, fruits, and ev, n silk, wine, Jind oil, but of 
a quality inferior to those of the Tuscan and Neapolitan territories. The manofactiiriii}' inrlusfry 
is mostly conllned to coarse woollen cloths, for the internal coiisuniption. There are, lutwever, 
silk establishments at Jtome and Bolojpia; iron-wi>rks at Braeeiano, <\iiiino, Ponca, and other 
places, for which iron-ore is brouRht from Elba; and glass-works, jind manufactories of paper, 
soap, hats, liquorice, wax-candles, and catgut in several towns. Hut all the productive industry 
of the country, and especially agriculture, is in a state of Ijackwardness, from the jioverty and 
ignorance of the people, theperpetual.interventioii of the ecclesiastical authority, as well as iieavy 
tiixes ami ill-directcu legisbition. 

The provinces on each side of the Apennines having little communication with each other, some 
are exporting w'hilc others are importing the ssmic kinds of prodm'c. A surplus of corn gem-rally 
exists in the N. provinces, while in the S. there is a delicicm?y. Again, olive-oil is •■xportc-d from 
the H., while in the N. about .q,()(k»,000 Jbs. arc annually brought from S. Italy and Tii-;e:iny. The 
ciiief commercial relations are with Naples, Tuscany, Lombardy, ami (Ireat Itritain. The ixporis 
to Knglaml, according to I>r Howring (lU’port, p. Ill), consist mainly of grain, hemp, rags, sid- 
plnir, silk, tartar, wool, lamb and knl skins, and cork; and the imports from it of colonial pro¬ 
duce ami spi<-es, cod, pilchards and herrings (largely consuim-d in Lent and other fasts), drugs an<l 
dyo-stiifls, lead, copper, steel, tin-plates, eotton twist, pieec goods of all sorts, hardware, and iron 
and steel goods, jewellery, e,arthenware, porceWirn isingla-ss, coal, whale-siil, and ivory. Jiritish 
vessels load at CHvita Vccchia; hut the ahove-niontioned artich-s are chieHy shipi>efl to England 
from Leghorn, Genua, amt Marseilles. The vessels which land their cargoes of sjvlt-tisli, sugar, 
and coal, at Ancona, gi-nerally procetd to Messina or other ports for return <-argo<!<. The total 
imports from all countries are estimated at ,L'I and the exports at A.'l <!<••*• 

Ports. — Ancowi, on the Adriatic, Hit. N., long. l.T^ 'M' E. ; pop. .‘JO, (100. It is a free 

port, and tile harbour is good.—indeed the best on the coast from Venice to Manfredonia. Ex¬ 
ports, corn, silk, wool, wax, hemp, rags, Ac. In 11131), 1^92 vessels, burden (>(i,i)2i) tons, cleared 
with cargoes valued at 1,109,300 scudi. 

Cii-ita Vccchfa, the only good port on the W. coast, lies in lat. 42^ .V N., long. 11 ’ 44' E.. .3(> 
miles N. W. of Jl<ime, Pop. 8000. The harbour is from 14 to )H f«.-et deej); and there are docks 
un<^a<luzaretto: l.WO vessels, burden 133,102 tons, eleare<l in 1837. 

Mrasurrs and Wkiuiits, Moxey, Einancks, Ac. 

Measures and Weujhis .—The foot 11-72 ordollars), divicled Into lo paoli, or 100 hajoechi. 
Imp. inches ; the mercantile canna of 8 palmi 'I'lie viiluc of the s<*iiilo is 4.s. 2d. sterling, ilni 
78-3.'i_ Imp. inches; the builders’ eainia of 10 par of <‘xchange with London being estimated at 
palmi H7'9(J Imp. itiches. The mile — 1828 48paolior paulsper.-tll. 'I'lie jiaolo is thus worth 
Imp. yards, or 7? furlongs. 5d., and the bajoceho id. sterling. 

The tavola censiiale — 1000 sq. metres = 1198 Hankers’ accounts are kept in pauls. 
sq. yards : the rubliio r= 18‘484_tavole. The principal coins are the gold dojipia or pi«- 

The wine barile of .32 boccali or 128 foglictte tole, worth about32 pauls; the silver .scinlo, Indf- 
=r 12*84 Imp. gallons ; and 18 barili --rr 1 botte : scudo, ,md pieces for ), 1, 2, and .3 pauls ; al.su 
thesomaofoilof8()boccali .38*14Imp.gallona ; in base silver, pieces for 2, 4, 74, and 1.3 liajoe- 
and the oil barile is 28 boccali, or 12'<k> Imp. chi,—the two last being termed single and doiibki 
gallons. carlini; and in copper, bajocchi, halves, ami 

The rulibio of com of 4 quarte, 22 scorzl, or tpuarters. The old louis-d'or is current .it Koine 
88 qiiSrtucci, 8*10 Imp. bushels. for 44 pauls, the na)ioleo>< fur 37 pauls, and tho 

Tho ponml of 12 once, 288 denari, or 6912 Spanish dollar for Ih pains, 
grani, --- 52.34 troy grains; and the quintal of 10 The notes or cMole. for S, 10, 20, 25. and loo 
deciiio, or Kio lbs., = 74*77 lbs. avoinlupois. scudi, iasiied by the/lanco t/r/to iS’p/r/fo iSfonio, 
’riie apothecaries’ pound, ami that used for gold and Montedi Fietii, are employed in the payment 
and .silver, arc of the same weight as the com- of sums exceeding 5 scudi. 
mercial pound. Hills on liondon are commonly drawn at 90 

In Ancona the bracirio — 2.5*.3.3 Imp. inclies ; days* date. No clays of grace, 
the wine soma of 2 barili or 24 boec.-di = 18*90 JUevmue in 1835, 8,812,981 scudi, chiefly from 
Imp. gallons ; tho rubbiii of cum of 8 coppe = land-taxes, customs, lotteries, and governinent 
7*87 Imp. bushels; and 100 Ancona llis. — 73*75 monopolies of salt, tohiwcci, alum, vitriol, Ac.; 
lbs. avoirdupois. Kxpcnditure,9,429,799scudi. Including 2,.'>47,555 

Money .—Accounts arc stated in scudi (crowms on account of the national debt. 

ROOD, the onc-fourth of an acre ; also a term applied by artificers to 3G square 
yards of stone, brick, or slate work. 
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ROPE^ a larger kind of cordage, generally formed by a combination of rogetablo 
fibres. Except for ship-cables, for which iron-chain is now much used, hemp is 
the substance principally employed in this country in the manufacture of rope, 
though it is occasiiuially made of Indian jute and coir. Of late years, hemp mixed 
with caoutchouc has attracted some attention ; likewise cordage made of wire. 

A lu'nipfn cable of 12 inches girth, and length 120 fathoms, weighs 3o7.^ lbs. And as the wciglits 
of two cables of cfjiial Icngtiis will be as their sections, or suiiaros of tlie girths, we havft tho 
following rule for tljo weiglit:—Multiply the square of the girth in inches by 21 (more accurately 
21 •.■!), the product is the weiglit in Ihs. Also, as tlie breaking strain will he as the section, it will 
ho as the weight, and will he found nearly by dividing the weight in lbs. by 10<t; tli# quo',<ent is- 
the itreaking strain in tons. This rule is of course liahle to uncertainty from the quality of tliu 
calili'. 

ROSE, a well-known flower from tlic petals of which ro.‘' 0 -watcr is dis¬ 
tilled, and a butyrjiceou.s oil or perfume called or Otto of /tout's, largely 

manufacture*! in India, I’ersia, and Turkey. The latter is a very costly article*; 
‘20,000 lbs. of rose loaves being rcijuircd, according to Bishop iicber, to yield attar 
e<iual in weight to <a rupe*3; and it is often adulterated with oil of sandal-wood, 
and the cry.stalline apnearaiice of the genuine article imitated hy th<! addition of 
spermaceti. TJjo real attar congeals 'with a slight cold, iloats in water, and 
dissolves in highly rectiiicd spirits of wine. It is seldom imi>orted from India for 
sale ; but coiisi«lerable quantities are brought from Turkey. The English oil i.s of 
a very inf-rior odour, and apt to become rancid. 

ROSEWDOJ) (Por. I*(tn de rosado. Leno de rosa), a b<'antiful fancy-ivood 
produced by a largo trc*i found in Brazil, India, and the Canaries. It should bo 
<‘hosen in largo pieces, of irregular knotty grain, well filled with resinoius iibr»'.s, 
sound, and heavy. It is of a reddish colour; lias an agreeable odour; and i.s esteemed 
aeconling to tho <legre<! in which the <larkor parts are *listinct from the purple red, 
whieh forms tluj grouinl. Rosewood is used for cabinct-Tj'ork, either .soli*! or cut into 
v*‘n***-rs, nine to an in*‘h ; an*l, next to mahoganj', ts now the wood most in n.so for 
such work. About Ih’OO tons aro annually imported, chiefly from Brazil. 

RDSIN, a c*>mmcrcial iname for th*j residuum of tho *listillati*m of turpentine : 
it is a light, bard, brittle, inflammablo substanc**, transparent, aiul of a dark 
cob»ur. I'hero arc several kinds,—as hla^k or common, and amber rosin. It 
is made at Hull, 1,011*1011, and other ports communicating 'with the Baltic states ; 
an<l is used in the munnfactnre of soap, varnishes, an*i other articles. 

ROTTEN STONE, a kind of clay of a dirty gi*ay or roddish-brown colour, pag.s- 
ing into black : it is dull, earthy, soft, m*;agre to the«touch, and emits an unpleasant 
o*lour when rnbbed. Localities,—Bakcwell in Uorbyshire, Wales, and Albany near 
Ne\v "^’ork. It is used in p*)lishiiig metals. 

RUBLE. |Rijs.sia.1 

RU BY, a name applied by lapidaries to two kinds of precious stones essentially 
different. I’ho Oriental ruby, next to tho diamon*! the most valuable of gem§, is 
pr*)perly a re*l sapphire. The other rubies aro ditferciit varieties of spinel. * 
ituai is a spirit procured by distilling a fermented fluid prepared from the 
refuse in the oneration for making sugar ; the peculiar flavour being derivtnl from 
an essential oil existing in the juice of tho cane, which is brought oft*l)y the spirit. 
Th*' product of the distillation is colourless ; but is afterwards coloured by tho 
addition of a little burned sugar. The best is made from molasses [Sugar] ; an*l 
it is preferred when well kept and of go*)d ag*% considerable b*)dy, smooth oily 
taste, and of a brownish transparent colour. When of a fiery taste and limpid 
colour it is cither too new or adulterated, as it often is, especially by retail dealers, 
either with corn spirit or home-made molasses spirit; which last, from similarity of 
taste, is not readily known from the genuine liquor. 

Tho West India Islands and Guiana are the countries chiefly distingni.shcd foj tho 
pr*)*luce of rum, more o.specially the British possessions. The best is tliat of Jarnaic.!, 
the produce of which is likewise highest in quality; what in trad*? is calk'd “ liCewar*! 
Island rnm ” is inferior to it, though still good. The quantity annually pnnluced 
depends generally upon tho nature of tho season ; but the change occasioned by tho 
abolition of negro slavery has of late years led to a gradual decline in the shipment 
of rnm, as woU as of the other West ln*iia staples. In tho throe years ending 
1831, tlie average importation into the United Kingdom from the \V est Indies (in¬ 
cluding Guiana) was 7,180,000 gallons; but in the tlirco yc.ars ending 1841, tho 
average was re<iuced to 3,524,320 gallons,—the importation in 1841 being indeed 
only 2,770,161 gallons. [Wkst Indies.] „ . , tt. . . 

The imports from the West Indies, after supplying the United Kingdom, have 
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generally left a considerable surplus, especially of tlic inferior kinds, usually sent 
to the other colonics, Germany, and elsewhere ; and tliere is still a re-export¬ 
ation, notwithstanding the diminished production of the West Judies; the eon- 
Bumptioii of this country having also declined, until in Id 11 the (piantity (exeliisivo 
of that used for marine stores) was only ‘J,300,000 gallons ; being below the aiinnint 
at the beginning of the century, whi<‘h w'as upw'ards of 3,000,000 gallons. This 
decline has been comparatively greatest in Ireland and Scotland, especially tins 
former, where the cousuraptioii, though 800,000 gallons in 1800, has fallen to about 
20,00y, ow^jg to the great rise of duty during the war, and the substitution of 
home-made spirits. 

The importations of rum from other countries have until lately been nearly con- 
iined to small occasional parcels from tho foreign VVest Indies and Brazil, none 
of which, ow'iiig to the discriminating duty in favour of our colonial produce, w'as 
entc'i'cd for homo consumption. In 1838, however, tho duties on East and West 
India sugar were equalized, and tho rule •which confined tho navy contracts to 
West India rum abolished. These measures were followed by importations of 
East India rum—in 1810 to tho extent of 3T2,000 gallons. And this trade has been 
further stimulated by tho equalization, in 1842, of the duties on East linlia ainl 
West India rum, by the redimtiou of the former to the colonial rate of 9s, 4<1. per 
gallon. Tho admission of East India rum to the British market will probably 
lead to improvements in its quality, which at present is very low, 

Tho rum supplied to tho navy is furnished duty free, as also that required for 
stores by merchant ships. The annual amotint thus delivered in the lJiiitc<l King¬ 
dom, on an average of tue 14 years ending 1839, was—for the navy, 372,000 gallons; 
for ship stores, 315,000 gallons. 

RUPEE. [India.] 

RUSSIvV, an empms comjirising tho whole northern portion of tho eastern henii- 
^herc, from tho frontiers of Plussia and the Gulf of Bothnia on tho W. to tln> 
Pacific on tho E.; also a largo tract on the N. W. part of America ; with nume¬ 
rous islands contiguous to these countries. The whole, exclusive of certain terri¬ 
tories called oblasts, is divided into about 75 goveriiirieiits or viceroyalties. Ar<?a 
estimated at 7,700,u00 sq. miles ; aneb population at 82,000,000, of whom ab«>ut 
47,000,000 are contained in European Russia. Capital, St Petersburg. Govern¬ 
ment, an absolute monarchy. 

This empire is divided into two sreat parts by tho Ural Mountains, wliich on tlio N. separate 
Asiatic from Kuropuan Jtussiu. Tlq^,former is generally a vast level region, doeiiiiiiig impercep¬ 
tibly towards the Arctic Ocean, and nsing gently towards its southern border, where it is lost in tlio 
immense mountain-ranges wiiich separate it from tlic Oliinesc empire and Tartary. Tiie nortliern 
portion of this tract is mostly a frozen desert, hut the soutlioni is gcii(»rall.v fertile. Tin; wimle of 
tliis region, however, as woll as the American territory, being but thinly inlial>iled l>y barbarous 
trilies, possesses as yet little or no commoreial interest; and we sliall tiierofnru principally eontine 
ouruttentionin tlio present article to the tract wliicli lies to the VV. of tlie Urals, cuihraeing Knro- 
p<;aiv Russia and the country between tlic Black Sea and tlic Caspian—tlie main body and seat of 
tho wealth and power of the empire. 

European Russia may also be considered as one v.ast plain. If the Ural Mountains on its castorn 
border, and a mountain-tract in the Crimea be cxceiitod, tiicrc is in tliis immense region no part 
elevated more tlian .'ion feet above its base, or 11(H) feet above tho sea-level. That great tract 
of low land wliicli liegins in Northern Germany, expands in Russia to its greatest hreatlth, exeeeil- 
ing 12(M) miles ; and the wjiter-.Mhed wliicli divides the rivers tliat How to tlie Baltic, Arctic Ocean, 
Black Bca, and Caspian, consists merely of a table-land, in tlio N. E. parts called tlie Uwalli and 
VaULai Hills, wliose declivities form long and generally imperceptilile slopes. The most fertile 
region traverses the central part nortli-eastward, from I»etween 411“ and 52" on the \V. to between 
5.*!“ and 56" N. lat. on tlic E.; and lies between 25" and .’M)" E. long. Farther north, the country 
is for the greater part covered with forests or bogs, until we arrive at tlic sliores of tlie Wliite 
Sea or Arctic Ocean, where it is mostly a swampy descst, pavtieularly towards tho N. E., be¬ 
tween tlie Urals and the river Mezen, tho region of tlie iumlras. Tiie fertility also decreases to 
tho 8. of tho central region, ospoeiaily wlieru it lies contiguous to tiie steppes of Sontherii Russia 
and bf the river Volga, which arc vast plains, formed chieily of sand, and destitute of wood, ex¬ 
cept here and there a stunted birch. 

The CHnuite of Russia Is much colder than that of other European countries in the same latitude ; 
aiul tho fartlier wo proceed eastward tho temperatiiro becomes still lower, arising from tlie dreary 
uncultivated surface of tlic land, its distance from tlie ocean, and tlic vast regions tniversed by tlio 
iiortli and east winds. Tho sniimier heat of Russia, however, is in general gnsiter than in utlier 
countries ui der the same parallels. The provinces which border on tho Baltic and on tlie White 
8ea liavo a wet climate; and this fe.aturo extends to tlie elevated tniet wliich borders the Ixtsin 
of tlic Volga, on the N. and W. Farther cast the rain decreases in iiuantity ; and tlio soutlieru dis¬ 
tricts have a dry climate. 

’The, vast Forests of Russia constitute one of its most remarkable features, and a principal source 
of wealth; the timber, tar, pitch, and ashes derived from ilieiii forming staple exports. They 
abound chiefly in the north, covering about tliree-fourths of its extent between 65" N. lat. and 
tiie Volga ; the trees being pine, fir. Larch, alder, and bircli, with a few limes. The central pro¬ 
vinces, between the middle course of the Volga and the Dnieper, have scarcely suflicient wood for 
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tliuir own consiimpf ion; Init oxtensivc fori'sfs, cliiofly pino and fir, occur on tlio \V. of this tract, 
fspcciiilly on tin? swamps (»f IMiisk and Itatiiur, and on the hanks of the Nicinen, whence, and hy 
the Vistula, iimeh of th« pnahice of the district is conveyed to the Prussian ports of Meniel 
atnl l)ant/.ie, arnl in part by the Diin.a to Itign. To the:east, also, of the central district there are 
extensive pine and fir forests in the ffoveniiuents of Perm and Viatka ; and of oaks, limes, idins, 
aial ash, in tlii>se of Kazan, JS'iznei-Novjjorod, Pensa, atnl Saratov. The oak foiests are cliietly 
on the Volua near Telicborsar. The soutlicru provinces are almost entirely without tr(;»:s. 

In .If/ttmtAv It iissia isrieli. Tlie chief mines are situated in the Ural and Altai Mountains, and 
those which occupy the vicinity of Ncrtschinsk in Siberia. In l}ld7, the produce of pold from tlio 
IJral atnl i^ibcriati niitic.-, was about 47<J poods, 0 (|U.'ii in vjilue to nearly .-t'KtMMi.OOO ; that of silver, 
from the Altai and Silierian mountains, .'Umio poods, .■t*;i;«t,ood ; and the antuial produt^ of p'sttina, 
eliiefly iti tiic Urals, is about 140 poods. Copper is produced to the extent of 21 0 .ttOO poods a-yc.ir, 
cliietly in Olonctz and the Ur:il .and Altai ranges; lead. 40,0IM» poods; and iron, about 170,000 
tons, ebielly in tlie Ur.ils; also in tbc Altai, f'aueasiis, Vald.ai Hills, Ac. Other metals and coal 
exist, buttliey.are not worked. S.altis procured in ibc Urals, tlic Crimea, and other places, cliietly 
ill the K. aiid's. provinces; but it is delieieiit in tlie IJaltiu provinces, where it is imported from 
Knglaiid .ami Austria. 

A;iririilliirr is but in its first sta^e ; yet the grain produced is much more than is required for 
tlio euiisumption. The S. Italtie countries, Poland, and the governments nearest to Moscow, have 
the greatest proportion of cultivated land. Hye, the most common gr.iin. may bo grown in all 
parts except tbc. Arctic ri'gion :uid the sicppes ; it is produced in greatest quantity in the district 
lictw’eeii the cataracts of the Dnieper, in 4}r N. lat. on the S. ami the Volga on the N. Tlio 
cultivation of liarley extends to <>7 ' N, bit. Oats .are extuisively enltivated in the districts tbrougli 
wbieli tile great roads and water-courses run ; but they do not succceil N. of (rJ’’ N. lat. Wbcsit 
is a i>ritieiy>iil object of culture in llie fertile tracts along the soiitbem rivers, e-iiieeially in the 
Ukraine (a country eoiiiprisiiig Volhynia, Podolia, Kiev, ami Uoltava), and in Voronetz, Tambov, 
I'ciisa, and !4imbirsk ; the produce of wbieh ilistriets is largely conveyed to Odoss.a and Taganrog 
for exportation. Partlier north wlieat is less grown, thoiigli in some favourwl syiots it siieee.'ds 
to.'ilJ'and even N. lat. Millet is grown in the upper regions of the Don, Oka, and Dicsiia; and 
iiiaizo at the S. extremity of the empire. 

Hemp and flax arc jirodiiecd more extensively in Kiissi.a th.m in any other country; lioth succeed 
up to (!.V- ». lat.; but the chief localities arc those adjoining the iqipcr course of the Volga, in the 
governiiieiits of Tver, .laroslav, ami Kostrom.a: they form, with lin.seed and hempsi'cd, staple 
exports from tlio Daltic ]>orts and Archangel. Tobacco is mycli cultivated in the Ulinaine. 

Of other rural products, the most iinportantaro black cattle (aKo principally intlio Ukraine), the 
tallow and hides of wliieli are extensively exported; .and sheep, which arc still mure numerous, though 
the wool i.s in general of inferior quality. Horses and gu.ats also alsaiud ; likewise hogs, tlio 
bristles of which are largely shipped from the iiortlierri [lorts; and in the regions adjoining tlio 
Arctii’ Ocean numerous wild .animals are killed for their skins and fur. Tho rearing of bees is a 
priiieiyial occupation of some tribes, esx>ceially in ii.-ftan and Oiifa, .ami the wax procluced i.s very 
eoiisiilerahle. 

Y7/C FfsheHrs of most value arc those of tho rivers Volga and Ural, and of the Se.a of Azof; 
hut except some caviar and isiiigkiss from tho S. lairts, scarcely any of tlieir jiroduce is sent to 
other eouiitries. 

were called into premature existence by Peterithe Great, and, under the influence 
of the protective sy.stcm, they have risen to some consideration, especially of late yesirs. The 
establishments in IH.'lSl. exchisive of miiie.s, furnaces, .and smeltiiig-liouscs, were ttl55 in number, 
em|)loying 412.ii.'n work-people ; which, according to the official reyiort, was an increase in three 
years of }14U maiiufaetories, and of 5u jier cent. on the workmen. Of these manufactories, (!l(i were 
for woollen gomls; 227 silk ; 4fi7 cotton; 2(i7 linen; and 4}{<) metal wares: the rest consisted 
cliielly of tanneries, tallow iiieltiiig-liouses, candle .and soap w orks. The chief seat of manuiiac- 
tiires is Moscow and its government; and next, the governments of Vladimir, Ni/.nci-Novgorod* 
Harafov, Petersburg, and Tula. The Jtussians excel in the manufacture of leather; and frinii 
their advantages in resjioct to r.aw material, their canvass, strong linens, cordage, felt, mats, 
potashes, soap, candles, caviar, and isinglass, arc quite as gooii as tliose made elsewhere ; bin in al¬ 
most all other hraiiclies their products cannot compete with those of AVesterii Kurope, more espe¬ 
cially Hritain, as to tiiiish, durability, and cheapness; and tlieir existence is therefore deiiemleiit 
upon the oontinnaneo of a restrictive or rather prohibitory system of import duties. The atinun! 
Value oft he Itiissian manufactures was estimated in l«.‘17at,t‘2.‘J,<Ki{i,(«i(l; and in 1H41, at.t‘.'l(>,<MH>,(MM». 

Tlie InhniA Tnutc is very extensive ; and it is facilitated by tho vast means of internal ct.iiiniuiii- 
cation afforded by tho Volga, Dwina, Nicmcii, Dima. Don. Neva, and tlieir tributaries, which, 
from the level nature of the country, are nearly all navigsible, especially those which rise nortli- 
ward of .'>5° N. lat. And this navigation has been improved by canals, by means of whieli the 
Volga is connected with the Neva and the Dwina, so that goods may be sent by water from .St 
Petersburg or Archangel to Astracan and the Caspian. The Voljpi has also been iinitisl with tho 
l>oti, which falls into the Sea of Azof; and the Pripet, .a branch of tlie Dnieper, is joineil to %ho 
Dug, an affluent of the Vistula, thus connecting the Dlaek Sea and tlie Daltic. Tlie frost inter¬ 
rupts this navigation during a considerable portion of the year ; hut again, it affords great facili¬ 
ties to land-carriagc and travelling by mtxins of sledges. There are few good roads, with tiie ex¬ 
ception of that between Petersburg and Moscow, and some other principal lines. Moscow is the 
nrmeipal entrepAt of tho inland trade. Diit a groat portion of it is carried on by means of annual 
fairs,—tho most remarkable of which is that of Niznei-Novgoroil’. the centre of the imnien.*^ sys¬ 
tem of inland navigation we have just notieoil. situated at the eonlluenee of the Oka with the 
Volga. This fair, which begins June 211, is frequented by about .lUUjddO strangers, including many 
from Western Duropo and even tho frontiers of Cliina ; and in IfW!), tho value of thc goods ex¬ 
posed was ,(,‘7,5^50,000; while at twenty-one other principal fairs, the chief of which were tnoso 
of Jrhit, Itniniia, Charkov, Kursk, and Itostov, the amount exposed was *’•'**• 

T1>e External Commerce<.ii Russia is crampcil by tho prohiliitory system of imjuirt-duties im¬ 
posed for the protection of her home inniiufnctures; it is further impeded by the small extoiit 
of her available scacnast, and by tho ohstnietions to Its navigation for a cNiiisiderablu period of 
tho year by ice. Still, the wants of so vast a iioj'ulation render its amount iu tho aggregate very 
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considerable. The principal branch of trade is that with Great Ttritain, chiefly through the north¬ 
ern ports; that with Italy and Turkey, through the southern ports, ranks next in importance; and 
there is also an active iiitcrcoiu'sc witli the neighbouring Ilaltie states, the Netherlands, France, 
and the Hanse Towns; but (except with the United States and Cuba) there is little intercourse 
with more remote places. Besides her maritime commerce, however, Russia carries on a consid¬ 
erable trade by land across her Kiiropean and Asiatic frontiers. In this way tea and other articles 
are procured from the Chinese, with whom an cxctiange of commodities takes phtee at Kiachta. 
In 1839, the total value of the exports from Russia was:)30,000,0U0 rubles, or db‘14,780,U0(); and the 
shipping dcspatciusl (exclusive of coasters) amounted to 6582 vessels, l,184,(i3(i tons; of which 
only 1051 vessels, 165,920 tons, were Russian. Of the shipping entered, mairly two-thirds were 
in biU^ast, ae>ising from the coarse and bulky nature of the exports compared with the imports. 

The British trade took its rise in the reign of Elizabeth, shortly after the discovery (1554), by 
Richard Chancellor, of Archangel, the port to which it was long conflned. Notwithstanding the 
existing restrictions, it is very extensive, though inconsiderable to what it might become under a 
system of free trade; no other countries in the globe being, naturally, better fitted to supply each 
other’s w.ants. The annual amount of British produce and manufiictures (according to the declared 
value in England) imported into Russia, on an avenige of the five years ending 1835, was 
£1,488,980; and on an average of the five years ending 1840, .-t’l.TfiS.nOO. About two-thirds of 
the whole consist of cotton-twist and yam; the only other article of any consequence is woollen 
cloth (nearly £ 120 , 000 ); the remainder is chiefly made up of cottons, machinery, coals, hardware, 
iron and steel, salt, refined sugar, tin, woollen yam,ale, and beer. Considerablequantities of indigo 
(about 1 , 000,000 lbs.), coffee, cochineal, shellac, logwood, pepper, nimento, raw cotton, quick¬ 
silver, rum, tea, wine, and other foreign and colonial products, are likewise supplied by Britain. 
The returns from Russia embrace all her staple products already doscribed. In 1840, the principal 
quantities were—870,4()0 cwts. flax, tow, and codilla ; 5^,840 cwts. hemp; 1,115,041 cwts. tallow; 
4.517,998 lbs. sheeps’ wool; 1,*476,761 lbs. bristles; 435,511 quarters wheat and oats; 14,441 cwts. 
hides; 32,288 cwts. skins; 284, i(K) ells and 3000 pieces linens; 2,.507,316 bushels linseed; 12,233 
lasts tar; besides timber, ashes, rhubarb, rancseed, and other articles. 

'Phe Russian merchants are divided into tnree guilds or classes of different degree, to one of 
which every merchant must belong, according to the nature and extent of his trade, by holding an 
adequate annual license. And the privilege of trading is granted to foreigners not owing allegiance 
— \st, a» settled merchants, styled foreign guests ; and, Sd, as travelling merchants, making short 
residence. There is, besides, the body of petty dealers or traduig pcasiints, <livided into four 
classes of different degree, whkti are^so regulated by annual licenses. The chief other classes are 
the boors, a kind of slave peasantry, who compose the bulk of the population ; and the noblua 
Of the latter, many are extensively engaged in manufactures, in which they employ their boors 
os workmen. 

The produce in different parts of the country is bought up by travelling dealers, who prepare 
and transport it for sale to the .scaimrts, frontier towns, and fairs; where in return they pureiiaso 
supplies of foreign goods. In the tra<le with th«-Baltic ports these dealers lay in their stocks in the 
interior between October and March, and transport them to the ports during the spring and summer 
months for delivery, if previously contracted for, to the purchasers, or fur chance sale for exporta¬ 
tion. The foreign trade is chiefly carrietl on by wealthy merchants of foreign extraction, partly 
foreign subjects. Including many <4ermans and British, settled at the seaport and frontier towns, 
and also at Moscow, whose connexiiA'is abroad enable them not oidy to pay ready money to the inland 
dealer for the produce they buy of him, but also to make advances thereon witliout interest at fixed 
contract prices, 6 or 8 months before delivery, besides granting long credits to the same parties, 
and other inland buyers in selling to them goods imported or received on consignment. {Clark’s 
Russia Trader’s Assistant.) 

BAnric Ports. 

» &t Petersburg^ the magnificent capital of the empire, founded by Peter the Great in 1703, is 
situated in hit. .5})° 56' N., long. 30° 19' E., on the banks and islands of the Neva, near its mouth, 
at the E. extremity of the Gulf of Finland. Pop. in 1839, 476,000. It excels all the other cities 
in manufactures and commerce, though its navigation is closed by frost generally from November 
until May. A bove 12,000 barks annually arrive from the interior with articles for consumption and 
shipment. In 1839, the principal exports were—^239,(K>0 poods flax (not lialf the usual quantity, it 
may bo remarked); 2,256,000 poods hemp; 3,700,000 poo<ls tallow; 108,000 poods hides; 824,000 
poods iron, mostly in bars; 184,000 pieces sailcloth, ravenducks, and ttem; 5,0(Mi,000 archincs 
diaper, drillings, and crash; 170,000 ehetwerts wheat, rye, and oats; 75,0<X) poods bristles; 
883,<KNi pieces lath-wood tmd battens; 89,000 poods sheeps’ wool; 318,000 poods hempsced oil; 
90,000 poods copper; 195,000 poods cordage ; and 448,000 poods j^tosh: the chief other articles 
were feathers, hair, isinglass, quills, rhubarb, calf-skins, furs, soap, and candles. In the same year 
the principal imports were—^280,000 poods cotton wool; .500,000 poods cotton yam; 1,260,000 poods 
sugar, almost all llavnnnah ; 700,000 poods salt; madder, indigo, brimstone, alum, gum, man- 
giii^e, ociirc, quercitron, dye-woods, and other drugs and drysalteries; fruit, herrings, lead 
(^ 10,000 ponds), tin, zinc, olive-oil ( 170,000 poods); silk ribands and handkerchiefs, cambrics, 
muslins, and tulle; pepper, rum, tobacco (50,000 poods); champagne and other wines; woollen 
goods' and camlets. And the total value of the exports was £6,0S0,(KM), and of the imports, 
£ 9 . 07 . 5 ^ 000 ; embracing together about two-thirds of the external commerce of the empire. 

Cronstaiit, the port of St Petersburg, likewise the principal station of the Russian navy, is situated 
in an island 22 miles distant, in lat. 69° 59' N., long. 29° 46' E. The mercantile port is safe, 
deep, and commodious. The channel, higher up, is available only for craft not drawing more than 
8 or 9 foot. In 18.38, the amount of shipping despatched from Cronstadt was 1314 vessels, 261,582 
tons; of which 765 vessels, 17.3,2JH1 tons, were to Britain; the rest chiefly to the Ilanse Towns, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Prussia. 

Riga lies in lat. 56° 57' N., long. 24° 6' E., on the Duna, about 7 miles from its embouchure. 
The port is spacious; the river is also wide; but, having a liar, vessels drawing mure than 12 
or 13 feet have to load and unload the whole or a part of their cargoes at Bolduraa, on its out¬ 
side. Pop. 60,090. The navigation is generally closed from December to May. In 1838, the value 
of the exports was £2,078,000; the cliicf articles being flax, 29,550 tons, £832,900; hemp, 14,000 
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tons, iL’SM.OnO; llnspwl, 202,6S0quarters, i?.'M2,0<i0; grain, cliieflyryo, 24.'»,000quarters,,£235,000; 
timber and deals, £152,500. The imports, consisting princi|MiUy of trtipical produce, manufac¬ 
tures, and wine, are in value oidy about oiic-third that of the exports, in l)j;)u, the amount 
of slii|iping despatclicd wjis 1348 ve.ssels, 180,ifi;8 tons ; of whicli 4(:« vessels, 77,2^0 tons, went to 
Itritain ; tlio rest prineij)ally to Doninark, Netherlands, and Swetien. 

Tlie chief other Baltic ports are Narva, Hovel, Pernau, Libau, and Wiudau. 


Ports of the White Sea. 

Archangel lies on the Dwina, 30 miles from its mouth, in lat. 04° 33' N., long. 40° 44' F. Pep. 
2.5,000. It was the only Ifussian jiort accessible to foreigners down to tlie foundation of Pt ters- 
burg; after which it lost much of its importance, though it is still a place of consider.'^le trade, 
from its position on the Dwina, a river which, besides its own lengthened course, is cornicctod l>,v 
canals both with the Volga and the Neva. Its navigation is generally open from the latter p.art <if 
May to the middle of October. Exports, chiefly rye, oats, timber, flax, hemp, iron, mats, linseed, 
potash, tnllow, tar, pitch, train-oil, furs, canvass, coarse linen, cordage, and hair. Imports, 
tropical produce, salt, woollens, cottons, hardware, and herrings. The exports vary considerably 
in amount according to the demand for corn. Tu 14138, the shipping <lespatched* ainonnteil to 
73,7«0 tons, including 55,260 tons to Britain ; the rest chiefly to the Netlicrlunds and Sweden. 

Onega, at the moutli of the river of that name, carries on a sunilur trade. 


Pouts ov tiuk Caspian. 

Avtrncan lies on a small island in the Volga, .’10 miles from its embouchure, in lat. 40° 21' N., 
long. 48° 5' E. Pop. 3o.(N)0. It is the centre of the extensive flslicries carried on in the Volga 
ami Caspian. 'I'lie li.-'li taken are cliicfly sturgeon, carp, and seal, particularly the first; and above 
30,000 barrels of caviar, prepared from sturgeon roes, have been exported in a single year. Astra- 
can is also tlie grtsit eiitrepdtof the trade with Persia and the countries east of tlic Caspian,— 
trnn.smittiTig {chiefly through Armenian merchants) leatlier, furs, iron, copper, and tallow, in 
cxcbange for silks, cottons, raw silk, drugs, and carpets. 

Baku, farther S., is the only other Caspian port lieserving of notice. 

P011T.S OF the Bt.ack Ska and Sea of Azof. 

Oilessn lies in Chorson, on the N. const of the Black Sea, lat. 46° 28' N., long. 30° 43" E., in a 
fine bay, with suflicient depth almost to the shore for tiio largest vessels; it besides possesses a 
harbour, with accommodation for 2lU) ships. Pop.6.3,<M)0, Although now ranking next to Petersburg 
in importance, it has grown up almost w’holiy since 17!)4. From|riu y#ar 1817 it has been a free port, 
receiving its imports, which consist chiefly of tropical produce, oil, wine, spirits, timber, cotton- 
twist and raw cotton, silks, woollens, ami other manufactured goods, within a certain encloscil 
space, exempt from duty. Odessa, from its advantageous situation and privileges, is the great 
emporium of the produce of H. Rii.s.sia destined for exportation. Its principal staple is wheat, of 
which about 1,800,OtK) chetwerts arrived on an average of the three years ending 1840; and the 
average prices of tlie liest, free on board, in the sam% period, was 34s. 6d. per quarter; and it is 
rarely under 2.5s. or 28s. It is mostly brought from the Ukraine in carts, owing to the dithciilt 
navigation of the Dnieper and Dniester. In 18.30, the exports consisted of—1,210,232 chetwerts 
of wlieat; about 200,000 chetwerts rye, oats, &c.; 1.55,000 chetwerts linseed; 118,000 poods wool; 
and 223,102 poods tnllow; the whole, with hides, iron, copper, was, caviar, potash, beef, furs, 
cordage, sailcloth, butter, isinglass, and other articles, amounKng in value to 48,6.36,.’1.5U paper 
rubles, or £2,IH<t,0<M). The chief intercourse is with Leghorn, (lenoa, Malta, Constantinople, 
Marseilles, and Itritain. Its navigation is much less interrupted by ice than Taganrog. In 18.38, 
the amount of sliipping despatched (exclusive of about 6<50 coasters) was 781 vessels, 206,588 tons; 
and tlie amounts since have been still more considerable. 

Taganrog lies in tlic N. E. part of the Sea of Azof, in lat. 47° 12^ N., long. .38° 56' E. l*op. 
17,0<f0. Its roadstead is so shallow that even ships of moderate burden require tu be lightened .at 
Kertsch or l<'e.odosia; and its navigation is generally stojiped by ice from November to March. * 
Still, its advantageous situation fur intercourse between the provinces on the Don and the 1>onetz 
and foreign countries, and its vicinity to the Volga and the Caspian, render its trade very consid* 
crable. Exports, corn, principally wheat; with tallow, hides, cordage, linens, iron, and hardware 
from Tula, copper, wax, and caviar. The imports are trifling. The chief intercourse is with Turkey 
and Italy. Ships liable to quarantine being prohibited from entering the Sea of Azof, umeli of 
the foreign trade is conducted through tlie medium of coasting vessels. About 60,(K)0 tons of 
shipping arc despatched annually. 

The other ports of S. lltissiauru Kertsch, Peodosia, and Eunatoria in the Crimea: Murioiipol 
on the Sea of Azof; Ismail and ileni on the Danube; and Hedut-Kale on the coast of Circassia. 


Mbasores. Money. Banks. Finances. &c. 


Measures and Weights. 

The British or Imperial foot and inch are in 
nsc; also the Dutch or Rhineland foot, inch, 
and p;ilm ; the Russian foot = 1.3*75 Imp. inches; 
the Moscow foot = 13*17 Imp. inches; the ar- 
chine, cloth measure, of 16 verchoks, = 28 Imp. 
inches, and 100 archincs = 77’77 Imp. yards; 
the sagene or fathom is 3 archines, or 7 Imp. 
feet. The versto or mile of 600 sngencs, or 1500 
archines, = 3500 Imp. feet, = 5 Imp. furlongs, 
12 poles, and 2 feet; and 104 verstes = 1 degree 
of the meridian nearly. 

The deciatine, land measure, of 2400 square 
sagencs = 2 Imp. acrai, 2 roods, 32 perches. 

'fho vedro, liquid measure, of 1(K> tcharkeys, 
~ 270 Imp. gallons, and luO vedros s ^U-45 
Imp. gallons; the anker contains 2 stekars or 3 
vedros, and the oxhoft contains 6 ankers. 


The tehotvert or clietwert, com measure, of 
2 osmines, 4 payaks, 8 tchetveriks, 32tchetvert- 
kas, or 64 gamictz, = 5*77 Imp. bushels; and 
lOO chetwerts = 72*13 Imp. quarters, though at 
8t Petersburg sometimes reckoned at 7o4: the 
last is 16 chetwerts. 

The pound of 32 lolhs, .06 zolotniks, or 6528 
grains, = 63184 troy grains, and 100 Russian 
Ihs. = »»*26 lbs. avoirdupois; the pood of 40 
Russian lbs. = 36 lbs., 1 oz., 11 drams uvoirdu- 
poiSy but coiumouly csliniated at 36 lbs. only; 
and 10 poods = t berkovetz: the Nuremberg 
pound, used by apothecaries, = 5.527 troy grains: 
the Dutch carat, used in weighing precious 
stones, = .’U troy grains nearly. 

Gold and silver are weighed with the Russian 
pound, as above; and their fineness is express^ 
in zolotniks and dolls; the pound or other weight 
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beins divitlcd into JKJ zolotniks, and the zolotnik 
into IMi clulis. _ 

Tin* preceding arc the official measures and 
weights of Itussia, and they arc in general use 
throughout the empire, except in the recently 
acquired possessions, and in a few ])laces where 
old systems continue to he partially employed : 
t)f the latter the chief arc the following;— 

Rifia .—ion ells, each of 2 feet, = fiy-OS Imp. 
vai^s; aif-113ells = 10 Kussian archines nearly. 
I'ho hogshead is (i ankers, 3o viertcls, or 1110 
stoofs; and lOU stool's ^ 2!l'(iU Imp. gallons. 
The last of oats is tW) loots; the last of whe.at, 
barley. an<l linseed is 4H loots ; the last of rye is 
4.a loots; ami lOO loots ^ 23'45 Imp. quarters, 
or 33^ chetwerts nearly. The shipiiond is 20 
lisponds, or 400 lbs.; and 100 lbs. of lliga — 02*10 
lbs. avoirdupois ; or 30 Jtiga lbs. = 1 Russian 
pood msirly. 'I'lie mark = 3220 tn)y grains. 

l‘oliin<l.—T\vi ell or lokei of 2 feet or 24 inelies 
= 22 011 Imp. iiiclies; and lOO ells — 0.3 Imp. 
yards. Tlie mile, 20 to the degree, = 6070 Imp. 
yards. Tlie morgen, or acre of 300 perches, ,-r: 
i.3!l4 Imp. acre; and 30 morgens = 1 wloka. 
The garniec, liquid measure, of 4kwartas, or 10 
kwaterkas, = 4 French litres, or 3i Imp. quarts 
naarly; .and lOu gjirniees Hit Imj). gallons : 
tlic beesksa is 25 garniecs. The AVarsuw korsee. 
corn nie.'isure, of 4 cwiercs, 32 garniecs, (u* 1211 
kwartas, 3-.52 Imp. bushels ; and 100 korsecs 

44*02 imp. quarters. Tlie pound of 10 ouiiecs, 
.32 loths, or 120 drachms, 02.59 troy grains ; 
and 100 Polish Jbs. — 09*41 IIA. avrgrdiipois; the 
Stone is 32, and the centner 100 Polish lbs. Jliil- 
liou is weighed by the Wnr-saw iimrk, — 3113 
troy grains ; but coins by the Cologne mark. 

Monbv. 

The integer of account i.s the silver nsii^>, 
whieli is divided into 100 ccqiecs, and equal in 
value to 3s. 14d. sterling ; or Ru. 0, cop. 40, — 
cCl. Formerly aeeounts were kept in paper or 
bank rubles similarly divided ; tint this practice 
was abolislicd liy an Imperial i|,kuse in 103.9, 
which established the silver ruble as the only 
legal measure of value throughout tho empire. 
This ukase fixed ttio exchange of paper into 
specie at the rate of 3.50 cojiecs in paper for lOU 
eopees in silver; making tlic paper ruble worth 
H>3d. sterling nearly. 

• The coins are,—lit gold; imperials of 10 rubles, 
half-imperials of !i rubles, double ducats, and 
ducats ; the only gold coin minted at present 
is the half-imperial, neiglit l)7i troy gntins, 
finenessOOzolotniks,or }Uiis,and valuuKis. 13d. 
sterling : In platina; pieces of 12, 6, and 3 ruldes: 
111 silver ; rubles, poltins or J rubles, polpoltins 
or i rubles, double-grive of 20 eopees, siiiglc- 
grive of 10 eopees, and pieces of 15 and 5 eopees; 
these are minted at the rate of 223 rubles of the 
fineness of fl.3jl zolotniks, from the Russian pound 
of fine silver; Jn copper; pieces of 2, 1, and ^ 
eopees. 

Tho gold coins arc directed, by the uk.ase of 
1W!9, to he received and paid in all governineiit- 
offiees, with an agio of 3 per cent. Thus, the 
half-imperial of 5 rubles is reckoned at 5 rublas 
15 eopees in silver. 

Days of giiictv, 10 for bills afterdate, and 3 for 
bills after sight. The Julian Kalondnr, or O/U 
Styli', is -still used throughout the empire. 

Poland. —Accounts .* 11*0 slated in florins (zlofg) 
of 3o gros, e.aeh of 10 fen. The polish florin, 
being valued at the rate of 34 to the Cologne 


: mark of tinesilvor, is equal 5Jd., but is comiiion- 
j iy estiiiiutod at (id. sterling. 

Ranks. 

I 2'lie Imperial Asxif/nation Hank, opened in St 
Fetershiirg and Moscow, I 770 , and converted 
into a government estahlisimiont, 1711 ( 1 , lias 
, liranohesiiiallthe)iriiieipal towns, and circulates 
I tlio nati«)ua1 i>aper-inonoy, soniotiines ealleil 
hank assignats, the nmoiiiit of which outstand¬ 
ing, January 1 , 1«39, w.as 595,77(>,31() rubles =: 
.•t‘2K,379.30U. 'J'he notes for 100, .50, and 25 
rubles are on white pap»'r ; those for 10 rubles 
on pink paper ; and those for .5 rubles on bine 
paper. The proportional value of this paper 
money to silver is li.xcfl at 34 to 1, as alreaily 
noticed. 

According to official aeeounts, tlie capital of 
this bank, January 1 , 1339, was .Cl,336,465; 
tile amount of thfir deposits, belonging ttv pri¬ 
vate parties, ,-t‘6,438,933. and to government 
offices, .tJ15,777j421, including .CIO,350,630 to 
the Conmiercinl Rank; and the amount of loans, 
.C23,‘272,323, duo partly to private parties, but 
chiefly to government ofliees. 

The Imperial Cmnnwrcial Bank, founded at 
•St Petersliiirg in 1313, partly under niercatitilu 
•lireetion,lias a capital t>f 3u,oo0,0(iu paper rubles 
= .-Cl, 423 , 571 . It receives deposits of coin and 
bullion, and has a departnieiit for transflirring 
credits on tlic prhieiplc of the Rank of Hamburg. 
It is also a bank of discount, and nuiki^s advances 
upon nicrctiaiidise of borne production. Its pro¬ 
perty is proteet<‘d against taxation, sequestra¬ 
tion, or attaelimeiit; and subjects of countries 
with which Russia may ho at war.•ire entitled itt 
till times to reecivo back their deposits. The 
hank lias branches in all the principal tanimier- 
cial towns ; and in 1333, the gross amount of its 
operations was £69,249,917. 

Tliero are likewise two Loan Ranks;—ono 
estalilished for the nobility, and anolber, a 
Lombard, for advancing money on pawn a’i<l 
otherwise,—the profits of whieli belong to the 
Foundling Hospital of St Petersburg. 

Fjnancks. 

The Revenue, accounts are not pulilislied, 
lint its annual amount is estimated at alioiit 
339,999,<i(KI [itiper rubles,or JCI7,999,9tl0; of wbieli 
49,990,909 rubles are derived from a ca)>itati<m 
tax of 4 rubles a-he^id 011 all male lioors belonging 
to individuals, atid on some descriptions of free¬ 
men ; iM1,999,999 from tlic obrok or rent, paid by 
all male boors on the crown estates ; 92.090,909 
from customs duties; l(Ki,099,999 from spirit 
duties; salt monopoly, 19,999,909 ; crown mines, 
16,099,099; tax of 13 per cent, on the declared 
capital of mercliants, 8,090,(HK); seignorage on 
coin, Q,<M)0,999; stumps, licenses, and similar 
imposts, 7*669,969 t and miscellatieoiis items, 
9 , 990,096 rubles. The taxes arc partly ftirmed. 
Of tho expenditure very little is known. 

77(C A'Txf/onof i)c5fuui0iinted,Jatiuary 1,18.19, 
e.vclusivo of the bank assignats in circulation, 
to 935,146,592 rubles = .t‘44,539,799 ; consisting 
partly of terminable, and partly of interminablo 
debts, at 5 ainl 6 per cent. Of tho latter, there 
were redeemed, up to 1339, by the Commission¬ 
ers for the Discharge of Delits, ct'6,442,!M!4. A 
considerable portion of the debt wa.s iJbntracted 
in Amsterdam and London ; tho agents in tho 
former place being Hope and (Joinpany, and 
in the latter, Messrs Rotli.sehild and Raring 
Rrotlicra. Transactions in the foreign delit are 
generally effected at the fixed exchange of .‘Is. Id. 
per silver ruble. 


RUSSIA LKATlIKli {Her. J^ufien. Rus../w^/, Kowyif), the tanned hides of oxen, 
manufactured in a maimer peculiar to that country. It is soft, has a prominent 

t rain, considerable lustre, and peculiar odour. In colour it is generally red or 
lack ; tho former i.s much osteeincd for binding books, and innking articles where 
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a fine durable leather is required ; the Intter is chiefiy in demand in Russia, fur shoe 
and boot making. Both kinds, when j;eimine, tlirow out a peculiar odour, occa¬ 
sioned it is said by their beinji; tanned with larch bark, mixed with sjtirils of tar. 

RYE (Dan. Du./j'oe/. Fr. ( tax. ltuy(jen. Rus./(o.vc/j,./«?■), 

a species of fcrain iSci’afe ccrea/e) resembliii#? wheat. It is tlie bi'ead-corn of 
maiiy and Russia ; but in this country it is coiuiairatively little cultivated, tliou;tli 
in 17d5 it is supposed to have been consumed in England by about ono-seveuth i)art 
of the population. It is now raised chiefly in Northumberland and Durham ; 
though in the latter it is rarely grown alone, but mixed with wheat, in wlj^lch f<jrin 
it is called mnslin. In Scotland it is sown in various places, particularly on poor 
moorish soils in elevated districts, for which it is well adapted. In Orkney aiul 
Argyllshire it is used exclusively for the manufacture of stra^v i)lait. 


s. 

SABLE (Fr. Zifjr/inc. Ger. Zubd. Rus. Sobal), a species of weasel {Mastda 
zibdlhta)^ celebrated for the line quality and rich colour of its fur, tht? hairs of 
which turn with equal ease in every direction. This animal is a native of Noi lh- 
ern Europe and Silx’ria. In Sainoieda, Yakutsk, Kamtschatka, and Russian 
Inipland, it is found of the richest qiiality and darkest colour. [Frus.l 

^ADDLES ami Harness arc made in all the towns of the United Kingdom, but 
the chief seat of the manufacture is London. A progressive increase lias of late 
years taken jilace in the foreign deniaml for these articles ; and tlu' declared \aluo 
of the anmuil exports is now nearly .+'10(),0d0. They are sent chiefly to the West 
and East Indies, and in smaller parcels to Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Spain, 
lirazil, and other countries. 

SAFFTiOW'^ER (Fr. Cartame. Ger. Saffiar. It. Zajf^ouc'), the flowers of an 
annual plant (.Cart/ianiits thictorins) growing in Eg;fpt and the wanner parts of 
Asia, Eiirojie, and America. They are of an orange-red colour, tind are brought to 
this country in a drieil state, for the sake ofa dye which is extracteilfrom them. About 
.'>000 cwts. are annually imported, which, with the exception of from ;»O0 to .■)(!() cu ts, 
from the United States, are brought almost»w4iolly from the East Indies. About 
half this (piantity is entered for home consumption. Safflower is chiefly used for 
dyeing silk ; producing ditferent tints of red and orange according to the alti'ra- 
tives employed in combination. It also forms tho basis of rouge. The dye is 
sometime.s made into cakes, termed stripped sajfloirc/y 

SAFFRON {Vr. ^'afran. Ger. it. Zojfi’rnno. S]>.ylsro/ron) consists of 
the summits of the pistils of the fVoe//.s- .safiiuts, a bulbous ])lant, fouml in various 
parts of the S. of Eurojie and Asia, ami cultivated near Saffron Walden in Essex. 



odour. It should bo preserved in a bladder within a tin box. Tho Phtglish saffron is 
superior to any that is imjiorted. It is used as a colouring siib.stance, ami to a small 
extent in medicine. Meadow saffron is a bulbous plant iCddiicum aulumtu le) of 
a difleroiit kind, the roots and seeds of vvhiidi are also employed medieiiially. 

SAGAFENUM, a gum resin, sni)poscd to be a kind of assafadida {I'crubt, 
Persica). It is sometimes agglutinated in masses of various size.s, hut ought to 



is imported from Alexandria. 



baked into cake.s, and in this state forms a principal article of 
Islands. That which is imported, li 
having been pa.sscd, through a coarse 
Of this granulated kind there arc two varietie.s—pc 
transpar 
in ‘ 

Hipid 

as a liglit nutritive diet for childi’ou and invalids 


id, however, ocemrs in the form of grams, troin 
a rse sieve, when luilf dry, upon hot of iron. 

.»ro two vai*ietie.s—pearl sago, in small, naro, .seuu- 
ransparent grains, about tho si/.o ofa pin’s hea<l; and the cominou or 
n larger grains, about tho size of pot barley. Both are 

ipid taste. In many of its properties sago resembles starch. It is ejiicny uscu 
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The best sago is the produce of Siak in Sumatra ; that of Borneo is next; and 
the produce of the Moluccas, though greatest in quantity, is lowest in estimation. 
The great emporium of the trade is Singapore. The annual consumption of this 
country—in 18*20 only 1400 cwts.—is now upwards of 0.5,000 cwts., arising mainly 
from the reduction of the duty from 748. 8d. to Is. per cwt. 

SAILCLOTH OR CANVASS (Du. Zeildoek. Fr. Toile a voile. Gcr. Segeltuch. 
It. Canevazza^Lona. 'Bxxs. Parussina. Por. & Sp. Lotia)., a coarse strong fabric, 
woven of hemp or flax. It is made in boltSy each of ‘28 ells or 8.5 yards ; and the 
qualitieiaaro numbered from No. 1, the strongest, used for storm sails, to No. 8, 
employed for the smallest ones, such as small studding sails, &c. Dundee is the 
chief seat of this manufacture in Britain. 

ST HELENA, a small island of the S. Atlantic Ocean, subject to Britain. 

This unimportant islnnd, which is only about lOl miles in length by fij in breadth, derives its 
interest solely from having been the scene of Napoleon’s imprisonment and death (181.5-1821). The 
shores are rocky, and the interior is a lofty |)iateau, with a climate mild but unhealthy. At 
present it is chiefly used as a pLace of refreshment for ships proceeding northward ; and its comincrce 
consists in the importation of ship-stores, not exceeding £.50,000 a-ycar. The only town juul port 
is Jamestown, in lat. 1.5" 15'S,, long. 6" 46'W.,about 570 leagues N.W. from the Cape of Good Hope. 

SAL AMMONIAC. [Ammoma.] 

SALE is a contract by which the proprietor of .some valuable commodity en¬ 
gages to transfer his property therein to another person, in consideration of a sum 
of money, calletl the price. The person who sells is called the vendor or selh^r, ho 
who buys the vendee or purchaser. The essentials of the contract are- - that there 
be a subject, that there bo a price ascertained or ascertainable through some means 
agreed on, and that the parties bo capable of contracting. The parties must be at 
one as to the subject ; for where A intends to sell malt, an<l B thinks ho is pur¬ 
chasing corn, whatever claims may lie between the parties, there is no sale. If 
the agre<5ment be foundetl on a fraud, it is void. The most ordinary description of 
fraud is deception or misrepfesentation as to the .state of the property. If the pur¬ 
chaser is atoarfiy however, that a statement is a inisreprcaentatiou, it would appear 
that ho is bound to the bargain ; for the fraud, thou/i^ intended, has not been his 
inducement to purchase. Stipulations that sales shall not bo void through ruis- 
Btatements, and that the property fnest bo taken with all faults, seem only to 
cover ordinary defects, but not to protect the purchase in the case of deliberato 
fraud. Where goods are sold by sample, they must correspond in <i»iality. (.'ou- 
coulmcnt may bo a fraud, as well as misstatement; as, where a picture is sold 
among others which have belonged to an eminent connoisseur, the purchaser being 
led into the mistake that it belonged to his collection. It i.s a fraud to take; advantagu 
of imbecility or inebriety. “ It seems to have been formerly held, even in equity, that 
a party entering into a contract when in a state of intoxication, was not entitled 
to relief, unless some fraud or contrivance had been practi.sed by the other party ; 
, hut probably the contract would now be held void if the defendant could show 
' that he was so drunk at the time that he did not know what he was doing, although 
the drunkenness was entirely his own act ” (d/or/o«, 13.5). There may be fraud 
on the side of the purchaser, which will vitiate the sale ; but his side of the contra<!t 
does not admit of so many varieties of deception ; and it is very seldom that his 
act can bo shown to have afi'ected the foundation of the contract. If a man pur¬ 
chase ^oods, and, having money sufficient to pay for them, spends the money 
otherwise^ in the full knowledge that ho h;i>< no other resource from which they 
can be paid, it is undoubtedly a fraud ; but the contract is completed before it is 
done. There may, however, be circumstances showing a direct fraudnlent design 
at the time of the purchase ; as, where payment is given in a fictitious bill or in 
a draft on a banker with whom the purchaser has no funds. In such a case, 
ittDncy or its equivalent being the consideration on which the vendor agrees to sell, 
ami worthless paper being substituted, the contract is void ; and if the goods have 
changed owners, they may be reclaimed. When a fraud is discovered, if the party 
wishes to bo rid of the bargain, he ought to take immediate steps for recovering 
what he has parted with ; if ho endeavour in the mean time to get tho bargain 
otherwise performed, ho will probably involve himself in a new contract. Ihns, 
in the case of a fictitious draft, if tho seller, instead of re-demanding the goods, 
were to endeavour to get payment for tlntm, ho would be held merely as placing 
tlie contract on a different footing. A sale procured by force i.s vitiated. Sales 
involving a fraud against third parties, for immoral purposes, and contrary to 
public policy, are void. [Contract.] 

There are certain requisites of the article sold, generally termed Implied 
warranties, in opposition to Express warranties, which arc explained below. There 
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can bo no implied warranty, however, as to the general qualities of the article. 

. Of these it is the purchaser’s dutjr to satisfy himself. In ordinary language, 

his eye is his merchantand implied warranties resolve themselves into 
two conditions,—Lsf, That the subject is the vendor’s own and at his free dis- 
IM)sal; and, ‘2rf, That it is what he sells it for. A thing stolen or found is not 
at the lawful disposal of the thief or finder, or of any person deriving right 
through them ; but in England there is an exception in favour of a fair purchaser 
in market overt or in open market. In the city of London, every day except 
Sunday is a market day ; and every shop or place in which goods are exposed for 
sale is the market, in as far as respects the kind of goods there sold. A wharf 
in London is not a market overt. In Bristol, and wherever a special custom to 
that efibet is established, shops are market overt for their particular c.ommodities; 
but in the country, generally, market overt is only held on particular days, and in 
a particular spot. A_ sale in a back room or warehouse, or in a room shuttered up, 
or during the night-time, will not give the protection of market overt; and if tho 
purchaser is aware of tho bad title, the sale is vitiatetl. wherever it takes place. 
The doctrine of market overt does not extend to Scotland. There “ the possessor of 
goods which have been stolen by him, could not make a valid sale of them in any 
circumstances, because by our law no such privilege is attached to sales in open 
market as in England ; and the seller never having had a title to the property of tho 
goods sold in himself, could not give such a title to a purchaser” {Uroten on Sale., 
‘29). As to tho other implied warranty, that the subject is wljat it is sold for, it is 
now no longer law that the amount of the price infers a warranty that tho goods 
shall be of a certain quality. Where it is comsistent with commercial practice to 
specify any particular kind of defect, omission to state it is held a w.-irranty of 
soundness. Where tho article is supplied for a particular jmrposo, there is an‘im¬ 
plied warranty that it is of the kina applicable to that purpose ; so, when ale ts. 
purchased for tho West India market, it must be suked to stand the climate ; and * 
if a horse is purchased for riding, a draught horse, however valuable, will not bo 
a fitting substitute. Where a bargain is annulled on such a ground, however, it 
must bb distinctly known that the special purpose was understood between tho 
parties, and that the buyer was ignorant t^t»what ho has purchased is unsuitable. 
Whore a warranty is express, the sale is vitiated if it prove false, whether the pur¬ 
chaser is aware of its falsehood or not. 

Form. —The essentials of sale are—that tho parties consent to the. bargain ; and, 
in tlie general case, evidence of that consent completes^ the transaction. In some 
cases, however, tho law has required certain formafitios, without which no sale 
takes place. Real property cannot bo sold in any part of the kingdom without the 
intervention of W'riting.^ Tho Registration Act provides specifically a form, which can¬ 
not be departed from, in the vendition of ships, which w'ill bo found fully set forth 
in tho abridgment of that act. In other respects, tho contract of sale is in Scotlaqd 
open to verbal evidence of consent; in England, however, it is regulated by tho^ 
Statute of Frauds, *29 Ch. 11. c. 3, as follows;—By § 17, “ no contract for the 
sale of any goods, wares, and mercliandiscs, for the price of £10 or upwards, .>?hall 
be good, except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually receivu 
the same, or give something in earnest to biiul the bargain, or in part of paymer.t; or 
that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed by 
the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents, thereunto lawfully author¬ 
ized.” By 9 Geo. 1V. c. 14, § 7, this section is extended to sales, “ notwithstanding 
tho goods may bo intended to be delivered at some future time, or may not, at tlm 
time of such contract, be actually made, procured, or provided, or fit or reatlj' for 
delivery, or some act may bo requisite for tho making or completing thereof, or 
rendering the same fit for delivery.” Sales by auction are ruled by the statuVJ. 
[Auctiox.] It is said that a sale of stock is within the statute, though this has 
been doubted, because there can bo no actual delivery” {Morton, o.'l). It would 
appear that sales of shares in public companies are not within tho statute. Iho 
delivery must be accompanied by acceptance on the part of the ptirchaser ; so, whore 
one ordered several articles in a shop, some of which* he marked with a pencil. 


^ 7 MX. VI vxtv iwxuv IV4X1 iiMi. « il 

delivery may take* place as to bulky articles, e. by delivery of tho key ot tho ^^re- 
house, or by marking tho purchaser’s name on" the goods. It is not suracient de¬ 
livery, however, that goods are measured or even set aiiart. Delivery to an agent ot 
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the purchaser, such as a carrier, if with the purchaser’s knowledge and assent, is 
sufficient. Earnest is another alternative. Jt must consist of the giving away of 
something yaluable, and not of a mere sign or ceremony, such as crossing the hand 
with a shilling. Another criterion by the act, is a written note or memorandum of the 
bargain, signed by the parties or their agents. Much latitude is allowcul in inter¬ 
preting this provision. 'L'ho meaning of a variety of documents may bo taken con¬ 
jointly to prove a sale ; but parole evidence will not bo admitted to control such 
meaning, though it may be employed to identify the handwriting. The price ought 
to appear^in tno writing, if it has been in the view of the parties. J t is not neces¬ 
sary that the signatures should bo the formal autographs at the end of the docu¬ 
ment which generally receive that designation. “ I, A B, agree to sell,” or “ Mr 
A B has agreed,” &c., is a sufficient signature by A B. The names of both parties 
must appear on the writing ; but the signature requires to be only by the party 
charged. An agent signing need not be authorized in writing. [Biir.vcii’An anI' 
Aoknt.J An auctioneer is an agent in the meaning of the statute. [Auction.] 

Dcliiiery, —According to Blackstonc, “ as soon as the bargain is stnn^k, the pro- 
poi'ty of the goods is transferred to the vendee” (ii. -118]. The seller is after that 
their mere custodier ; and if they perish their loss fulls on their new proprietor, 
viz. the purchaser. In Scotland a different doctrine is followed, in pursuance of 
the civil law. I'hcre “ the jrroperty of the thing sold is nol transferred from the 
vendor to the vendee by the mere opei*ation of the contract. . . . JJelh'crif is 

necessary to change the property ” (Brown, 8). The distinction, however, is little 
more than nominal. In England, the seller retains a lien on the thing sold for 
the price, and thus obtains the remedy which he has in Scotland by continuing 
to be the proprietor ; and in both countries, goods continuing in possession of tho 
vendor after he becomes bankrupt, accrue to the benefit of his creditors. The 
removal of tho goods, at however short a period before bankruptcy, will bo suHi- 
' cient to take them out of tTic bankrupt estate. Symbolical delivery will be sufficient 
in the case of bulky articles, but it must bo of a more distinct nature than tho 
sort of delivery required by the Statute (*f Frands to comjdete the contract. Trans¬ 
fer of tho name in the books of a wharfinger, the assignment ()f a bill of lading, or 
of any sort of transfer-ticket, is deli^icr^v. It would appear that a marking of tho 
purchaser’s initials will not transfer tho goods in the seller’s warehouse ; but that 
such an act of a))propriation as bottling wine in the premises of the si'ller, and 
scaling tho bottles with hi.s (tho buyer’s) seal, will be sufficient. Bosscssion by an 
agent is possession by his prjjicipal. Tho seller may speirifically appropriate tho 
goods to the purchaser, by giving directions to transmit them, and may thus take 
them out of his bankrupt estate. When the goods are in the hands of the purchaser 
or his agent, they become part of his estate, and go to the cretiitors on his bank¬ 
ruptcy. (Jeods sent on sale and return are part of the estate of th(5 bankrupt 
cqiisigneo, unless they have been left unpacked, and without any right of ownev- 
‘shij) being exercised over them. 

Briee, Ac.—It is tho duty of the seller to perform his share of the contract, by 
delivering the property, or giving tho purchaser all facility in taking possession ; 
and if he refuse, the purchaser may in Plngland bring assumpsit for non-<lelivery. 
In doing so he must prove that he has pcrformetl all tho conditions incumbent on 
him ; and especially that he’has paid, or tendered payment of the price, unless tho 
sale be on creiiit. In this latter case the vendor has no lien, ami cannot refuse 
delivery, except in tho circumstance of tho goods being left in his possession until 
tho period of credit expires. It is the duty of the purchaser first to take delivery 
of the goods, and then to pay for them. The vendor, if he have performed his own 
share in the contract, may sue him, for goods bargained and sold, if the proptu’ty be 
delivered, in which form ho will recover his entire price, or specially upon tho 
contract, in which case he will I’ccover tho amount of damages which ho has actually 
sustained. In Scotland, there is no such distinction in the form and cifects of the 
action, which is, in all cases, an ordinary suit for performance of the contract, or 
for damages, the result being moulded to the circumstances. If credit is stipulated 
for, an action for goods sold cannot bo brought until tho period of it has expired, 
even though tho vendee should have left unperformed some special condition stipu¬ 
lated for in the mean time (as, that ho shall give a particular bill) or though he liavo 
given unequivocal tokens of a fraudulent intention not to pay ; tho remedy in such 
case is an action of trover for recovery of tho goods, on tho nullity of the contract, 
as above. If tho purchaser show that ho has taken tho proper means to effect 
payment, it will lie on the vendor to show that he has not been paid, by proving 
that the money intrusted to a carrier did not come to hand, or that a bill sent in 
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payment was dishonoured. If the vendor have taken a liill, he ^jives eredit and 
caJiiiot recover on tl)c ori^'inal transaction, until the lull is di.duuioured, nnl<,-ss 
it be tictitions, or he otherwise niiavailablo, as, for want of a stanip. If the hill 
be lost, the seller can sue on the ori^xinal contract, secnriii^ the vendee anaiust 
liaviiif' to ])ay the amount to a third party. If the seller havt> given direetitins for 
transmitting the money in a particular manner, the buyer, by complying with tho 
diivctions, and using all due caution, redieves himself of responsibility,—auN loss 
which may occur falling on the seller ; as, where it was agreed that tile ptindia-'C- 
inoncy should be transferred in thc! hooks of the mutual hanker of tlie p.ft-lies,»who 
thereafter failed (H\les n. Hllis, 4/ihi////. 112). l*aynient to the proj)er agent of 
the seller will releas** the buyer. When no j)rico is named, the market price, or, 
as it would seem, the lowest price at which such goods an; s<d(l, will be tho cri¬ 
terion : if the vendc'c take m<‘ans to suppress information on tliis jM»int, the pre¬ 
sumption will be in favour of a high i>rice. {'I‘'actor. I’liiNCirAL ani) Acjicnt.J 
(^Morion on Voulors mul Purchasers. Smith's IMercuulUe L.^ 3t)o-421. liroien 
on Stt/p.) 


SA LEP, an alimentary powder obtained from thc dried roots of tin; ^)rchi.s plant 
(Orchis musculu). It is a oominou article of diet in Turkey ami Persia. 

SALMA, a measure of capacity in Maltaj Naples, and Sicily. 

SALMON, a fish (.SV//njo .sv//«r) common in the rivers of liVitain, Ireland, and 
other northern countries. When young it is called “■ sinolt ; ” “ salmon peal’’ when 
a little ohler but under 2 1I)S. weight ; ami “ grilse’’ when still larger. When 
full grown it weighs generally from (i to 12 lbs. ; but it has been caiiglit so large as 
HH lbs. Salmon pass tho snnuner in the sea, or near the months of the estuaries ; 
in antnmn they instinctively ascend the rivers, and deposit their sj)awii in the upper 
and shallow pools about tho end of tho season. After spawning tlmy are unfit for 
food. 'I’licy ilesccml the rivers with the floods at the eijd of wint»'r or la'gimiing. 
of spring, and ultimately gain the sea, whore tlify quickly recov<T their con¬ 
dition. The first attack made upon them is in the smnmer inuntlis, when tlu'y 
rove close along the coast in quest of the rivers in which they annually cast their 
si»awii. ’I’liey are then, as well as in tho estuaries, caught chielly by stake- 
nets ; whereas in thc rivers they ai'C taken, Iy coble-nets and other <levietw. The 
season of the migration of the salmon varies, depending, as some allege, on tlio 
warmth of the Avators. The northern rivei-s aro, Avith little «?xeeptii)n, (he earliest; 
tho number caught in the spring is small compared with that taken as the summer 
advances. •« 


The ’progress of population and manufactures has rendered the salmon scarco 
in England; but the fisheries in the 'fay, TAA’ced, Don, Dee, and otlier rivers in 
Scotland, though less extensive than formerly, still send an annual supply of be¬ 
tween 2,000,000 and .‘1,000,000 lbs. to Lomlon ; and they contiuno plentiful in tho 
Erne, Moy, Haiiii, JllaclcAvater, Shannon, and nearly all the principal streams aloAig 
the N. and W. coasts of Ireland. Tho fish are carried to tomi in a frcsli state’,’ 
packed in ice, from Seotlaml and Ireland ; ami thc quantity pickled at thc fisliing 
stations is now exceedingly small. They aro consigned to commission agents, aa'Iio 
charge Aa’c per cent., and run the risk of all bad debts. Tho average VAT.olesalc 
price for the season in the metropolis is about lOd. per lb. 

The salmon fishings arc private property, and many of them are of groat A’alue. 
Much discussion has frequently arisen regarding the dur.atiou of thc close time ami 
tho modes of fishing in different parts of tho rivers. In Scotland tho proliihi(e<i 
period extends on the TAVoed from October l.'i to February 15 ; and north of the 
TAveed, from September 14 to Fchrnary 1. Heavy penalties arc imposed on tho 
taking of spawn, fry, or unclean fish (24 Geo. 11. c. 23 ; 9 Geo. IV^ c. .‘11)). 

SAL PRUNELLA. [Nithatk of Potash.] * 

SALT (Du. ^«m/. Fr.Se/. Ger. Sn/z. It. Sa^e. Por. Sp. So/. Uus. No/), 
tho muriate of soda or chloritlo of sodium of chemists, is a Avell-kmiAvii substance, 
of tho highest utility. It crystallizes in cubes. When pure it is not deliqneseciit. 
One part is soluble in 2^ths of cold water, and in little less of hot, so that it cannot 
bo crystallized but by evaporation. Specific gravity, 2‘1‘25. Salt abounds in A arious 
parts of tho globe. Tho Avaters of tho ocean every Avherc cunitaiii it, though in 
different proportions. In England and elscAvhoro it is found in large masses, or in 
rocks under thc earth. In other instances brine springs afford the meaiis of a 


it is formed by solar evaporation from sea-water collected into pools. 
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manner it is prepared in Spain, Portuj^il (particularly at St Ubes), France, and 
various places on the Mediterranean; in India, Ceylon, Siam, Tonquiii, and China; 
and from all those parts, except the last, lar^^o (juantities are exported. 2^/, In 
some countries, having a similar climate and soil, it is formed by solar evaporation 
in natural pools which spriiig-ti<les have previously filled with sea-water. 'I’liis 
kind, chemically purer than that first described, is produced ami exported in 
great quanlities from the Cape de Verde Islands ; from Ihirk’s Island, and St 
Martin’s in the West Indies ; and from Kangaroo Island on tlio S. coast of 
Anstf alia.*' In these places it is raked or scraped into a heap, and is at once, fit 
for exportation. These two kinds of salt are knoAvn under the name of ba/f-tialt. 
lit/. Salt is manufactured by artificial heat from sea-water ; but the process is ex¬ 
pensive, and the result chemically impure. In this manner considerable ([nantities 
were formerly manufactured at Lyinlngton in Hampshire, ami various other i>laces 
in this country; but, since the abolition of the duties, these works have been cither 
abandoned or greatly reduced. 

In a comnnu’cial point of view, perhaps the most important source of supply 
consists of rock-salt and brine-springs. In England, the brine-springs and beds 
of rock-salt arc of such extent as to bo alone suffi<uent to supply the whole world 
for an indelinito period. They arc situated chiefly at Northwich and other places 
contiguous to tho river Weaver in CJhcshiro, and at Droitvvich in Worcestershire. 
In these phnies the brine-springs, from which by far tho largest supply of salt is 
obtained, have been worked from avery remote- era ; but the discovery and working of 
tho fossil salt arc comparatively of modern date. 'I'he j»roduce of both kinds, however, 
has been of late years much increased ; ami the English salt-trade is now an (ob¬ 
ject of great national importance. Besides the immense home c«>nsuniption, upwards 
of 12,000,000 bushels, exceeding in value jf200,000, are aimuallv exported, chiefly 
io the Unit<‘d States, Canaria, Russia, Prussia, (jiormany, lloll.-ind, Denmark, Bel¬ 
gium, and the western coast of Africa. Salt is of most extensive use as a. ]»reservati ve 
of food and as a condiment; as a source of soda, muriatic acid, and chlorine ; and 
for various agricultural and horticultural purpos<!s. Its comparative value is di?- 
termined by its purity and its fitness for tise. That kind which possessc's most 
eminently tlio combined properties of ^lardness, compactness, auu perfect ion of 
crystals, will bo best adapted to the purpose of preserving t)rovihious, be<'ause it w ill 
remain permanently between the diflerent lay<!rs, or will be very gradually dissolved 
by tho fluids that exude from the several substances ; thus furnishing a slow but con¬ 
stant supply of saturated brine* On tho other hand, for tho ])urpose of preparing tho 
picklo or of striking tho meat, the smaller-grained varieties ansiver equally well, 
or, on account of their gi'cater solubility, even hotter, provided they be ecjually pure, 
Tho tax on salt in Britain was formerly so high as 15s. per hushed ; but in iy2,'J it 
was reduced from that rate to 2s.; and in 11125 it was wlmlly repealeel. The retail 
price of the mim;ral has in couscqucnco been reduced from d.\d. to Ad. i)cr lb. 

SAIiTBETRE. [Nituath of Potash.J 

SAIA^AGE, in tho law of shipping, is a remuneration to those who, by grahii- 
tous exertion or risk, save a ship or cargo, ew any {>ortion of them, fn>m destruction 
by the elements, or from loss by cajiture. It is not duo to those who are bound by 
law and contract to exert themselves on the occasion ; and thus the master and 
crew can have no salvage for services in )>rotecting their own vessel. When a 
vessel is captured, salvage is duo on her recapture. Salvage is due, moreover, in 
cases where accident rather than exertion or risk has onabhid the party to preserve 
the property ; as, whore portions of ship’s apparel, anchors, or merebandiso, aro 
picked up at sea. Passengers aro not in tho general case entitled to any reward 
for assistance in saving tho vessel, in tho safety of which their own lives, or at 
leaft their comfort and convenien<50, aro embarked ; but tho passenger is not bound 
like tho mariner to stick to tho vessel; and if ho rciuain when ho could depart, 
and perform gratuitous and perilous services, ho is entitled to a consideration. 

“ If tho preservation of life can be connected with the preservation of property, 
whether oy accident or not, tho Court of Admiralty can take notice of it, but has 
no power of remtincrating tho mere preservation of life, which must bo loft tt) 
private bounty ” _50H). There is no rule for estimating the amount of sal¬ 

vage in all cases ; nor, from the nature of tho claim, does any fixe<l rule seem 
capable of l>cing applied. Where tho amount is disj)utcd, tho jury, or (as in tho 
cases mentioned below) tho justices, must consider tho whole circumstances, and 
award accordingly. The master and crow of tho vessel—tho individuals, in short, 
who have exerted tliemselves or incurred personal risk—aro those who aro primarily 
entitled to tho salvage allovvauco j but where their ship has been put in peril, or 
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lias sufforcd from wear and tear, the owners are entitled to a proportional com¬ 
pensation. Where third 2 >artie.s interfere to assist in a salvage, there must bo a 
clear ease of necessity for their aid, to justify their claim for a share of the salva^e- 
inoiiev : but it is a rule that, in ease of preservation fn.m an eneniv. a vessel of war. 


by the act of the salvors. 

Wlieu 2 »ro]icrty wrecked or abainlonod at sea is found and taken possession of, 
the linder h;is a lien on it till a reasonable salvage be tendered to him. WJiere, how¬ 
ever, the ])arties whoso right and duty it is to jirotect the iiroperty arc present., 
other jiartics arc not entitled to take imssessiou of it, or to interfere, except as 
a.ssistants. By an old statute (12 Anne, stat. 2, c. lb), sherifl's, justices, mayors, 
bailiifs, heads of corporations, constables, head-boroughs, and tilhing-meii, aro 
bound to give assistance at the call of the commander of a ship in <listres.s on tho 
coast, ami to dcniaml assistance from the people in the neighbunrhood or from 
vess'Is at anchor. Hy the same act, tho salvors in such a case must bo jiaid a 
reasonable reward witliin ,‘50 days,—tlie jn’oporty saved remaining for security in tho 
ciistoily of the enstom-house oftieers. If the parties disagrei*, they may name 
thri'e justices as arbiters. By 2(> (leo. 11. c. l.h, § 5, a similar remedy was given 
to jtariics voluntarily giving their services without being coniinanded by otticial 
])ersons.* In Lingland, the jurisdiction in salvage eases, other tlian as above, is in 
tlm Court of Admiralty, where the sc'vvico is performed at .sea or between high ami 
low water mark (1 & 2 (Jco. IV. c. 7o, § 31). In Scotland, it is in tho Court of 
Si\ssi()n. An act applying solely to England (1 & 2 (leo. IV. e. 7.^) regulates tho 
disposal of wn'ckctl or abandoned jiroperty found at sea by i>ilots and others ; and 
applies the arrangement stated above of the arbitration <if thre<5 justices to ques¬ 
tions of salvage in such ease, and to all <Usputcsrcsi>cctiiig remuneration for service, 
done in the i>reservation of i>i-oj>erty or life on the c#:jst."^There is anaj[) 2 )eal to tho* 
Court of Admiralty, 'rhere is a S 2 >ecial statute, making similar 2 >rovisions for tho 
Cim 2 UO Vorts (1 A, 2 Ceo. IV. c. 7(i). There are directions for the sale of goods to 
meet claims of salvage in tho Customs Regulations Act. [Ci’Stoms, § 4.').] (Ahhat 
on, S/ziftphi;/, 4J)3-.’i3() ; tStatulcs quoted.) • • 

SAMELK, a small S2'eciincn of an^' kimlof merchandise. 

SAN DAL-WOOD, an aromatic wood, much used in India and ("'hina for 
cabinet-work, toys, and ix'rfimies, also in medicine. It is obtaiiieil from a small 
tree {Santahnn a/fiuin), resembling the myrtle, fonuc^in Malabar, in Timor, ami iu 
the Sandwic.h and Eijeo Islands ; tho 2 )roduce of tho first is that in most esteem. 
M'liite sandal is the exterior 2 )art of the tree ; and yellow sandal tho interior. Tho 
last, which has most hardness and fragi'anco, should bo selected iu largo 2>iocc.s : 
tho l)illot nearest tho root, called root sandal, is.of sn 2 )orior quality. Tins coinmo- 
«iity improv«!s by koe 2 )ing. 

S A N’DAR AC, a resinous substance procured from a large tree iCuUitrh quad* 
rituih'in) found in Tommo iu Morocco, where it is called arar. It occui's yel¬ 
lowish-white tears, or in small masses ; ami is used as an ingredient iu varuishc.s 
ami incense, and, when reduced to a powder, forms the article called ponucc. 

.SANDWICH OR HAWAII IST.ANDS, a group situate in the I’aeific, betwixt 
lat. 18 ' .*54' and 22“ lA' N., and long. l.h.O'-’ 38'and 20o“ (>' E. They were discovered 
by ('ook in 177f!; and consist of 11 islands, of which 7 arc inhabited. Po 2 >ulatiou 
iu 1838, 108,()00. Coverument, an hereditary despotism. 

Those isUukIs aro of volcanic orifiin, and in respect of climate dilfer little from the W. Indies, 
thou.!rh they are more tciiipcratc. The soil is generr.lly fertile; and the natives niild, lionest, 
doeile, and enterprising, having heeti reclaitned from the barbarous habits wl:ieh formerly pre¬ 
vailed. Tho islands are favourably situated for trade, being in the ro«Uo henv«*eii America and 
China ; and they liavo of late boeoino an entrepf.t for tho cominorco of the .N. W. coast of Altio- 
rica, ns well jw a place of refreshment for the whalers in llie I’acille: The chief port is Ifononiru, 
situate in Oahu, whore consuls fntiii Uritain and the United tStates reside. It iifiords facilities 
for the repairing of ships. Imports—injuiufaetiired goods, sheathing copper, ship-stores and 


;f})i’,u7.'». The goixls imported wore brought by y4 vessels, tlie tonnage being ofiJ.'f; besides which, 
70 whale-vessols visited the port. A cofiimercial treaty was concluded between Lord 13. Russell, 
captain of the Acta;oii,and King Tameliamcba ill. 


* There is a questinii whefhor this is repealed by 0 Oeo. IV. c. 1(».'», § 
wovision in the .37th sc<;t. of the I & 2 tieo. IV. e. 7»» applicable only to Kiigland. 
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SAP AN-WOOD, a dyo-wood similar to Brazil-wood, but containing much less 
colouring matter. It is the product of a thorny tree (CtPmlpinia snpan J, indigenous 
to S. India, Siam, Pegu, and tho Eastern Islands ; from whence about 1(1,000 
bazar maunds were in tho year 1 JW’O imported into Calcutta, about one-fourth of 
which was re-exportml to England. 

SAPPHIRE, a beautiful precious stone, and, after the diamond, the most 
valuable of gems. It occurs crystallized in six-si<led pri.itns, \aii()usly terminated, 
andjii roUed masses, which are colourless, or of a bliu*-yellow or yellowi.-b gre< n 
tinge, aim transparent or translucent. 1'lie most highly |)iize<l varh'lies are the 
crimson and carniinc-rcd. The stones ealloil oriental ruby, oriental topaz, oriental 
amethyst, and oriental emerald, are red, yellow, violet,and green sajiphires, distin¬ 
guishable from the other gems of the same*name, without tin* prefix orirn/at, by their 
superior hardness and greater specific gravity. It is fonml in Pegu, Franco, ami 
Germany ; but the finest arc brought from Ceylon. The sapphire d'eau of jewellers 
is a transparent iolito from Ceylon. 

SARCUCOIjTjA, a gum resiu produced in N. Africa, Persia, tind Arabia, by a 
shrub, the Peneea sarcocolla. It occurs in small whitish-yellow grains, of a bitter 
taste, and is celebrated for couglutinating wounds. 

SARDINES, a species of anchovy iPupraulas meletta^ Cuv.) common in the 
Mediterranean. It tapers very much towards tho tail, and is of a dark l»rowu 
colour. Sardines are frequently mixed with anchovies, but they sire much interior, 

SARDINIA, KlNGDOxM OF, comprises the N. W. part of Italy, bonmled N. 
by Switzerland, E. by Lombardy and Parma, S. by Gulf of Genoa, and W. by 
Iranco ; also the island of Sardinia in the Mediterrant'an. Area, •29,lb*2 s(|. miles. 
Population in IfWf], 4,().50,3G8. Capital, T'urin, an inland city; pop. llt,(K)0. 
Government, an hereditary monarchy, nearly absolute. 

Of the continental part, ttietiiost extensive and fertile is I’iedinont, consist ing of the upper ha^in 
of the Po, from which, and its atlhients, (he country, though nutiirally pnrelu d Jiy in-at, is so ex¬ 
tensively and skilfully irrii;ated, that it yields a surplus of corn, cattle, l''reneli heaiis, and lieinp : 
its chief other products are wine, fruit, and, ahove all, silk of the tinest quality. Savoy. sei>aiated 
from the preceding by the Alps, is a poor hilly coimiry. Ami the narrow niariliine districts of 
Genoa at id Nice, divided from Pksimont by the Apennines, are also hilly and rocky; Init have 
asontli aspeethighly favourable for the olive!' Hie mineral wealth of these territories has been little 
explored. Iron, lead, copjier, and other metals arc said to alioiind; and inarhie ami alil>a-ter 
are both plentiful and largely exporttetl. Theiv are some iron-works ; hut the principal niamilae- 
tures are those of silk, velvet.s, .and hosiery, mostly consumed in Italy, coarse woollens and linens, 
canvass, cables, paper, glass, and works of art. 

The island of Sardinia, thoiigli ixeeediHl by few regions in natural fertility, is at present the 
least valualile portion of the kingdom ; both the country and the population being, from a variety 
of causes, still in a semi-barharous state. There is, however, a surplus of corn for exportation'; 
in good years, according to Mr Maegregor’s Iteport on Sicily (p. 711. to the amount of .'iPO.tttlu 
hiisliclH wheat; of barley ; and .'l7h>(>(*(> of pease and beans. The chief otluT pn-diiets are 

wine, skins, linseed, flax, olive-oil, wool, and barilla. The fisheries on t!ie coast arc of some iiii- 
^drtance, particularly those of coral and tunnies. 

We possess no very recent or authentic account of tho niaritiuic eomnierce of the Sardinian 
states.. It centres in Genoa, which, besides being tlie great seat of their export ami import trade, 
is the channel through which inueh of the foreign trade of Switzerland ami other neielihoiiring 
countrie.s pn.sscs, and is, next to Ijcghorn, the chief entrepot for Mediterninean eomnieree gene¬ 
rally ; to all which facilities arc afforded by the abolition of transit-dues on goods pas.sing tliroiigh 
the states, low duties on consumption, and the establi.sliment at (ienoa of porlo-/ranco, or bunded 
warehouses. In this way, olive-oil, wheat, sugar, eiiflee, cottons, woollens, linens, cotton wool and 
yarn, silks, indigo, salt-flsh, drugs, hides, tobacco, w me, cheese, and other principal articles of trade, 
appear on the public accounts both as imports and exports. In the maritime imports 

amounted to .C4,n00,0(i0 ; the c.xports to ,C.‘1,440,(MI0; and the aggregate amount of sliijiping (>n- 
tered was 2927 vessels. 2C8,1(J9 tons. Of the shipping, 87 vessels, 15,U(i8 tons, were from the United 
Kingdom, with which a treaty was concluded September «, 1841, placing the ships of the two 
states on a footing of recdprocity as to privileges. 

I’onTB.— Genoa, styled from its niagniflccnt appearance la suprrha, is advanf ageonslv sit uated in 
the bay of the sjunc name, lat. 44°24' N., long. K. Uf»p, 97,(i(Mt. The harhonr, formed bv two 
moles, is accessible to large v6Bsel.s. It w’us in the middle ages tho rival <if Venice; and its trade 
is, from the circuni-stiinces already noticed, still very cnnsid. rable. Its chief eomniereial relations 
are with Britain, France, tlie Austrian and Neapolitan states, and Sicily; hiit it has also an 
active intercourse with the Ru.s.sian ports oJ the libu'k Sesi. from whence wheat, wool, ami other 
articles arc imported ; tlie Levant; and Brazil, from which sugar, eoftee, and other tropical pro¬ 
ductions arc brought. Its tnide is mostly carried on under the national flag,—tho Genoese being 
distinguished for maritlmo enterprise. In I8.l.'>, the value of tho iiuiiorts into tlie arrondis-seinent 
of Genoa was ,-f.‘1.84(),ii(M); and of the exports ,{.‘2,fi20,(M)(). 

Jlice lies about 90 miles S. W. of Genoa, near the borders of France, hit. 48° 41' N., long. 7° 17' 
E. Pop. 34,009. The port, accessible for vessels of ,'tOO ton.s, is spacious and secure, liiipurts, 
com, wine, nuinufacturi'd goods, salt-flsh, and colonials. Exports, olive-oil, fruit, &c. From 
SO.IHN) to 100,000 tons of shipping enter annually, chiefly national and French. 

Cagliari, in tho island of Sardinia, lies in a gulf on its 8. side, in Lat. :i9° 12' N., long. 9° 7' E. 
Pop. 26,000. There is excellent anchorage, smd a pier harbour. Exports, tho produce of tho 
island ^ready described; imports, chiefly luuimfactured goods and tropical produce. 
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MKAsraKS, Monkv, Fr.vANrEs, Ac. 

Mkasurks and Wkights .—In Gfuoa , the In Ca . oliari , the raso or cll r: 21‘f53 Imp. 
hraccio of palini = 22‘H9 Imp. inches; the inches. The rcsticre, cornmoasnre, of .'t starelli, 
caiina piccola used hy trailesiiieii = 9 puhiii, 4'(>4 Imp. bushels. The eantaro of 4 rubbi, 
the caniia si’ossa ii^od by merchants 12 xtalmi, or 104 lbs., ^ 1>1 lbs. avoirdupois, 
and the enstom-liouse canna — 10 pahni. The Monkv. —Aceoiints are now generally stated 
ine/./aroIa wine measure of 2 barili or loO pints in Italian livres {or lire nnoee), of lot» centesinii. 
=1 .’W-ti? Imp. K.'illons ; the oil barile of 4 cjiiarti The lira nuova is a silver coin, eipial in value to 
or ti-l i|uarteroni = 14*23 Imp. gallons. The com the French frat)c, or £Jd. sterling. The other 
niina of 2 (piarti or !MJ gornbetto .'1*.31 Imp. coins, since 1827, have also been similar to those 
bushels. UN» lbs. peso sottile (iisi><l for coinino- of France. • a 

dilies of small bulk) — 00*8.5 lbs. avoird.; 100 Prior to 1827, accounts were stated in Genoa 
lbs. pi-so grosso = 7<>*88 lbs. avoird.; the rottolo in lire ./t/ori banco of 20 soldi or 240 denari; and 
— 14 lb. peso grosso. .53 fiio'ri banco were reckoned equal to 1 pezza 

In Turin , the raso or ell 23*(>0 Imp. inches. ! of exchange. .5 lire nuove — 0 lire fiiori bunco. 
The mile of Htio trabiicchi ^ 2(i!»7 Imp. yards; ■ The nsjinee of bills from London is .1 months’ 
and tin* I’ietlmontese mile -r: 2771 Imp. yards, date. Tlierc are no days of grace!; l»ut 30 d.'iys 
The giornate of loo tavnli! — ;t3 Imp. 'roods are .allowed to the holder of a bill to demand 
ne:ir1v. The brenta of <J rublii — 12*41 Imp. p.ayment. 

gallons; the earro of oil is 10 breiitc. The corn In Cagliari, accounts arc stated in lire of 4 
.*-001 o of.'t staje — ,3*17 Imp. bushels. The pi>und rejili, or 20 .soldi; and 10 reuli, or 2^ lire, — 1 
of 14 mark — .5(i!».‘t troy grains ; and 4 rubbi, or seudo, worth about 3<.73'h sterling. 

Kill lbs. 3 H1-.13 Ills, avoirdupois. FtNANCK.s. —The Kevenuein 18.39 w.n.s about 

In Nice, the ell 46*77 Imp. inches; the ,-0*2,960,010; and the expenditure nearlv the 
charge, .liquid measure, of 12 ridibi, — 20*75 same. Debt, .£.5.0d0,OlMI; bearing interest at 4 
Imp. gallons; the charge, corn nu'asure, of 4 and .5 per cent. The credit of this state is high, 
seli'-rs, l.-. 4*40 Imp. bushels; tin* quintal of 6 owing to the progre.ssivc liquirlation of the debt, 
rubbi or 1.50 lbs. = 10,3*14 lbs. avoirdupois. and the punctual payment of the interest. 

SARDONYX, a species of a^atc ; being a variety of onyx, in which the opaque 
white alternates with a rich detip oran^^e brown, of coii-siderahle traibslucency ; 
and as this is of rare occurrence, the sardonyx is of greater value. The finest aro 
broiifrht from the East. 

S.‘\ KSAPARI I,1jA, the root of different species otSnnfax, an cver|rreen climbing 
shrub, growing in the tropical ])arts of America. It is sev(*ral feet in length ; about 
the thickne.'^s of a tpiill, witlt jtunts at .short di.stance.s. The cuticle is brown ; tho 
ctjrlical part or hark, in which tho virtues solely reside,is white, gray, or reddish, and 
of eonsideralilc thickness ; the wood and pi^ji wro white. It has a glutinous bitterish 
taste, iind no smell. ’I'lie commercial varieties are- -hs*/, Honduras, composc<l of very 
lung roots, often douhlc«l in the bundles ; ‘2^/, Jamaica, distinguished by its red colour, 
ami the presence of its radicles; IW, Brazilitin or Lisbon, without radicles, in htindlcs, 
and more dressed than the others ; 4f//., Cai*accas, ali^ much dressed. Sarsaparilla 
is e(d*;hratcd for its use in chroui<5 syphilitic, rheumatic, gouty, and cutaneous 
diseases ; timl about 140,<t00 lbs. aro aninially catered for home consumption. 
iSAJLSNET, a plain silken fabric, now chiefly employed for linings. 
SAS8AFHAS, .'i tree iLauras sassafras) found in N. America, Jamaica, and 
Coehiu-t'hina, the root of wliieh is importctl for its use in medicine. It occurs, in 
long branched pieces, spongy, of a rusty white colour, a smell resembling fenuef, 
ami :i sweetish, aromatic, suhacrid taste. It yields in distillation a fragrant eawgiitial 
oil, of a whitisli-yellow colour, and so ponderous as to sink in water. 

SATIN ( Fr. Satin. Ger. Jitlass. It. Itaso. Por. Sciim),a, soft, closely woven, 
Hvilled, silken fabric, with a glossy snrfacc. Figured satins aro manufactured by 
inean.s of tho Jacquard machine, of tho most beautiful textures and patterns. After 
being taken out of the loom they arc dressed by being rolled on heated cylinders, 
whicli imparts to them the beautiful lustre for which they are distingui.shcd. 
Chinese satins aro esteemed for the quality they possess of being ea.sily cleaned and 
bleached ; but in other respects they are inferior to those manufactured in Europe. 
The finest satins have long been made in Spitalficlds. AIa.m-kacitiuk.] 

SATIN-WOOD, a cabinet-wood, well known for its gIos.sy yellow shades.* It 
ocenrs in logs of 2 feet w'ide, and 7 or 8 feet long ; but is now little n.sed. 

SA UNDERS-RED, a heavy insipid dye-wood, the product of a useful timber treo 
{Ptrrocarpus santa/inus), found in Malabar, Mysore, Timor, and Ceylon. It is im¬ 
ported occasionally in largo billets, of a x*cddi.sh colour. It communicates a deep 
red to alcohol, hut gives no tinge to water. 

SA WS (Fr. iiSt*ics. Gcr.Sa</rn. Tt.See/he. Y*or.Srrras. Rns./V/i. Sp. Ai^ro**), 
well-known instruments maimfactnred on a gi*cat scale at Sheffield, from whence 
they are .sent to all parts of the world. [laoN MANiii’At”rt’«KS.] 

SAXDN Y, an inland Gorman kingdom, lying between the I’russian and Aus¬ 
trian states. Area, 675.0 sq. miles. Population in 1840, •1,70(>,276. Capital, 
Dresden ; pop. 70,000. Government, a constitutional monarchy, with a senate 
and house of representatives. 
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The country is traversed by the Elbe, navigalilo throushoiit foV barfjes. 'J'fie S. frontier is mostly 
formed by tlie Krzgehirge or Ore Mountains, the undulations and ramitieations of wbieli extend 
over the Rreater |»art of'the country ; thoujjh leaving a level tract iilonj; tlie N. part of the king¬ 
dom. livery spot capable of yielding a return is cultivated ; but, except her celebrated wool, no 
agrieuUtiral produce is exjeirted, owing to the great density of the pojnilatiou, wlii<di is ebiellv 
engaged in mining, manufactures, ainl commerce. The principal tiietals are siUi'r and iron ; with 
lead, bismuth, arsenic, antituraiy, cobalt, iind manganese : coal also is worked near Dresden. Of 
manufacturing industry the most important branch is that of cotton, which, as well :is tlic tithcrs, 
has greatly expanded of late years, owing partly to tlie extraordinary idieapness of lai)our u liich 
has attended tne extension of potato cultivation, ami partly to the markets of I’nissia and other 
parts*of (Jeig.iany having been opened lut to the niannfaetiircrsby tbeZollverein, whicb has beni'lited 
Baxony beyond any other «)f its members. [Phusso (Ikkman Pcstoms LInio.v.^ Most kirnls 
of eotton ml)ries arc now pr<»diice<l ; printing works are on tlie increase; and tlie cotton hosiery 
now competes with that of Engl.and in the American markets. Tlic cliicf otlicr mannfaetures aiv 
those of linens and woollens ; but almost every article of luxury or u-e is made in Saxony, wliicli, 
in respect of industry and civilisation, is the most aiivancod of the (Icnnan states. 

Saxony being now, commercially, united to otlicr states by the Zidlvcrciii. we can give few 
details regarding its individual trade. It consists m.iiiily in exelianging its maiiura<‘turcs. iiiiin ral 
products, and wool, for corn, salt, raw cotton, yarn, silk, flax, licmp, pajuM-, ti-ii, Iropii al pro¬ 
duce, and fancy goods. It centres chiefly in Lcipzic, to the fairs of wliicli immense <iiiantities of 
foreign commo’dities are likewise broiiglit for tlie siipidy of otlicr parts of the (tiuitini'iit. Of tiiese 
fairs tiicre are tliree;—New Year’s Pair, wliicli begins .January 1 ; l-’astir or Juliil.itc I’air, mi tlio 
third Sunday after Easter ; and Michaelmas Fair, on tlie Sunday after .Micliaelmas: tlie last two 
are tlic greatest. Ilesidcs merchants from all parts <»f ICiirope, these fairs an- freqiieiiteii by all the 
German booksellers,—Lcip/.ic, after London and Paris, being the cliicf literary mart of the world. 

Maisiires and Weights. — Tlioell — a2‘3i) Imp. lbs. =. ll.'paa lbs. avoirdupois, Tlie mark _ 
inches, and 11)0 ells <ili)0 Jmp. yards. The ,‘«j02J troy grains. 

Saxon or polico mile of 2(MI0 riitlies 'riie preceding are the Dresden staiidanls. 

Imp. yards. The morgen or acre of .lOO .square wliieb arc now general lliroiigboiit tlie kingdom, 
perches = 1 Imp. acre, 1 rood. 111 poles. The Moneg .—Tin! iiitegerofaceoiint since .laniiary 

eiiner, liipiid measure, of 7'2 kaiinos, = 14'<I4 1, 1041, has been the Prussian tlialer or ilollar 

Imp. gallons; the aliiii i.s 2, the oxlioft .3, the of :io new groselien -- as. Itijil. 

^fassS. and thefudoriaeiiner.s. The corn selieflel -'I'lie budget (10HI-104-2) gave the 

*= 2'8.'>!J Imp. bushels; and th(?w isj»l of 2 inal- receipts at 5, *1110,207 dollars; and the expenses 

ters, or 24 scheffels, = flx'iO Imp. quarters;; the at .'5,424,/.'i.'i .dollars. Tlio ib bt in 100!) was 

last of wheat or rye contains (i wispels ; the last ll,2i*0,<XM) dollars. [_<jiKiiMAX'v.J 
of barley or oats, 2 wispels. The centner of 110 ' 

SCAM^IONY (Arab. Snkmoonia. Fi*. ScammonCe. It. Scanirnonra), a niotlici- 


nal rosin, rcscmbliiij; jalap, is tlio in.sf»i;«iitcd juitio of the root of a plant {('onro/- 
vulust scamtnonia) iinlij^onons to Syria. Throo kinds occur,—Aleppo, llio best, in 
sponi?y mas.sc.g, of a glo.ssy dark ash colour, peculiar heavy odour, bitter acrid tasti', 
friable, and readily converted into a li^^lJt firay powder ; Smyrna, .sccoinlary ; ami 
Antioch, of very low <inality. •■Nearly 7000 lbs. arc annually consumed in the U. K. 

SCANTLINVi, a ifcneral name for small timbers, sncli as the qiiarti’niitj IVn* a 
partition, rafters, X)nrliiiH, or polc-i)lates in a roof. All quartevinf; or squarml 
timber under five inelies square is called scantlin^. The same term is used in 
carpentry, to express the transverse dimensions of a niece of timber ; and in ma.suii- 
ryx to designate the size of stones, in length, breadtti, and thick lu'ss, 

S(niKl'T.’’EIj, a German corn-measure, varying greatly in difieront iilaces. 
SCilOONEK, a vessel generally with tw'o masts, and having all her lower sails 
fore and aft ones, i. e. in their usual position, in vortical idancs passing through 
the keel; it has small or no topsails. 

SCltlP. [Funds.] 


SCUDO, a coin ami money of account in Home, Sicily, and Malta. 

SCULPTURES. By tho act .5-1 Geo. 111. c. .56, copyright is constilnted in 
sculpture, in so far as respects publication by casts. It cxist.s during fourteen years 
from the first publication ; and, at tho end of that time, for another similar period 
if the artist bo alive and have not disposed of his right. Tho name of tho jivo- 
prietor and tho date must be marked on each cast or copy before publication. 'J’lio 
ac* 6 Geo. IV. c. 107, prohibits the importation of any sculptures first made in tlio 
United Kingdom. 

SEAL, tlio name of a family of amphibious animals, ono species of wliicli, the 
common seal {Phocavitulma)^ frcqiient.s the British shores, particularly the tiortli- 
wost of ScotlaJid ; though it is in tne Arctic regions that they chiefly abound. 'I'be 
seal is gregarious, and is fond of r(!posing on icc-fields,—situations where the 
greatest numbers are killed, chiefly for the oil obtained from their fat or blubber, 
which is preferred to that of tho whale ; though the animal is also valned for its 
skin, which is used, both with the hair on and when tanned into leather, for .a 
variety of purposes. The seal-fishing is chiefly prosecuted from Newfoumlland, 
Nova Scotia, and the United States ; but whalers always take out seal-clubs as 
part of their equipment, the animal being most readily despatched by a blow on 
the uoso ; and ono ship has been known to obtain a cargo of from 4000 to 5000, 
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yielding nearly 100 tuns oil. The gigantic walrus, belonging to the same class, is 
killed for its ivory tusks, as its carcass yields but a small proportion of oil ; the 
chase of them, th(;rel‘oro, only constitutes a third-rate object in whaling voyages. 

.SCALING - WAX (I'V. Cire a cac/ielcr. Gor. S'uy<'llack) was anciently 
forinol in Kngland <*f becs-wax and resin ; but since the introduction into 
Kuropean trade of .shellac [LacJ, the mo-st adliosivc of the gum-resins, tho finer 
kinds have been principally composed of that material ; adding camphor to make 
it ignite frtudy, and vermilion, lam]>black, or some other colouring matter. Coarse 
wax consists (diielly of common rosin. And there are a variety of intermediate 
sorts, in which .shellac and rosin are blended with colouring and othef .sub.slancos, 
according to the purposes intended. Spain and Holland were formerly di.stinguished 
for their sealing-wa.x ; but it lias long been manufactured in this country, princi- 
•pally in London and Edinburgh. • 

Si‘i ALS (Er. Cachets. Ger. CetscUafle. It. Siyilli. I’or. & Sp. .SV//o.s),for impre.gsing 
letter-wax, ami other soft substances, arc usually formed of stone or metal, on 
which some device is engraved. 'I’he finest, composed of precious stones set in gold, 
ar<! niatbs in London and other towns. Hut immenso quantities formed of stained 
glass, fixed in gilt copper, aro niamifacturcd, both for home consumption and ex¬ 
portation, at llirmingham,—tho great scat of this kind of bijouterie. 

SEAMEN, persons employed in navigating sea-going ves.sels. The laws for the 
rf'gulatioii of those engaged in the British merchaiit-service wei'C formerly the sub¬ 
ject of uumorous statutes, but in liWo these were cou.soli<latod by 5 & G Win. IV'. 
c. 19, which also jirovided for forming and niaiutaiiiing a Uegistcr of Sea¬ 
men. An abstract of that act is given below. It iuclmles regulations for tho 
payment of their wages ; but these do not deprive them of their lieu on the ship, and 
oiiier oialinary legal remedies. Their right to rocci' o wages, however, dejuuids, 
to a certain extent, on the successful termination of the voyage, it is .said to be a 
general rub*, that no wages are due where iio fr<<ightr i.s earned by the vessel, ‘Or 
that “ freight is the motlu)r of Avages but tho coucdiisiou depends oil the cir¬ 
cumstances AA’hich have prevented fremht from b«*iug earned. Where these have 
arisen from the acts or negligence of iTie owners or master, or of the jiersons with 
Avhoiu they have coiitracti’-d for a cargo, tjjie Avages aro not lost. Capture defeats 
the right of tho seamen, Avhich revive.-rou recapture. Entire los.s by shipwreck 
defeats the claim ; but if any part of the carg<» is saved, and freight earned by it, 
the seaman Avill have a claim for a proportional partof liis Avages ; and it has been 
held in England, that mariners aro entitled to wa>£e3 from the ju'oceeds of any parts 
of the ves.sel Avhich their cxcrtion.s aro the in<!ans^>f preserving, (//alt’s IS/iippiiit/ 
ml A^aeiyiition Lairs, p.Abbot oil A/erehnnt tShips and ISeamen, 
(Gth Edition,) 5-l0-5!)c). Jicll's (.’ominentaries, a*o 1. i. p. oOil-.olO.) 

Abstract oi’ thk Mrugiiant Skamun's Act, .5 X (> Win. IV. c. 19 (July 30,103.)). 


§ 1..After31r.t July ItrJj, tlicfollowins.'icts, 2&:3 i June and the 3l.st December in each year, de- 
.Auiii', c. •>, dtieo. 11. e. 3U, 2 Geo. 111. c. 31, ] po!,it Avith the collector or comptroller or tlio 
;n Geo. 111. e. 39, 45Goo. III.c. HI, 37 Geo. III. port to which the sliip belongs a tme copy of 
e. 7.1, 5)t Geo. 111. e. JUl. 4 Goo. IV. c. 25, 3 & 4 every agreement entered into witlnmy pjirt of 
Will. IV. c. tIO, and 51) Geo. 111. c. 5ft, repealed, the crew within the preceding (! months, attested 
§ 2. It is not lawful fur any master of a vessel j by his signature. All sueh copies are le^al 
trading to ]wirts beyond tho .seas, or of any llri- j proof of tho contents of the agreement, when 
tish registereil ship of tho burden of BO tons, to produced in CA'idenee on tho part of any seaman, 
carry to sea any one of his crow (apprentices e.\- § 4. Tho penalty for not entering on tho agree- 

cop.ed), without an agreement in writing speci- ment is .t.'It) for eacli mariner taken on hoard; 
f> mg his Avages, his capacity,and the nature of tlio that for not causing it to ho reatl oA'cr, .-t’S for 
voyage, signed by the master and seaman at tho each; and that for not depositing a true copy 
place of slupment. The agreement must bo dis- . with the collector or comptrollLr, 
tinetly road over to each seaman before he signs, I § 6. The agreement not to deprive seamen of 
by or in the presence of the person who attests | their lien upon tho .ship, or other remedies they 
his Mibscriptiun. • aro iioav entitled to ; nor is any yovi*iu«it eoii- 

§3. Hxcept us after provided, every agreement I trary to or ineonsistent Avith this act, or any 
must bo in tho form of sehedulo A of the act; I clause Avherehy a seamaii shall consent to forego 
ami tho owners and the master, or one of them, : the right Avliieh the iimritiino law gtves lum to 
on reporting his ship’s arrival, must deposit Avith I AA’agos in-the ease of fri'iglit earned by ships siin- 
tho eoUoctur or cumptrollor of customs a cony sequcntly lost, or coiuaiiiing any Avords to tJiat 
of tho agreement, attested by the master. In elVeet, valid. Seamen aro not hound to produce 
tho cases of ships employed in fishing on tho tho .agreement to .sustain their claitii. 
coasts, or regularly trading coastwise, and of § <»• If a seaman aa'Iio li.as signed an agreement 
sliips making regular voyages to Jereoy, Uiieru- fail to join, or refuse to proceed in the ship, or 
sey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, or to any port on absent himself Avitliout leave, any justice near 
tlio continent between the Kibe and Urost, tlie tlie place may, upon complaint, cause siicii sea- 
agreement must bo in tho form of schudulo B; man to be apprehended, and upon duo proof, 
and an owner must, within 10 days after tlie cx- coiiimifted to gaol for a period not excceoing .JO 
piration of every 6 uiontha ending on tho 3Uth ilays. But if the seaman, on being brought be- 
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fore the justice, consent to Join tlie sliip, the 
justice, at (he request of the ninstcr, instead 
of coiuinittinB iiiin, may cause liiiii to he coii- 
veye<l on board, or to he delivered to the master, 
and also to award to the latter reasonable costs, 
not exceeding 40s., which may bo deduclol 
from the seaman’s wages, 

§ 7 Unacts a forfeiture for temporary absence 
from duty of days’ pay for every 24 hours of ab- 
seiieo, and in alike proi>urtion for any less period, 
or,ut tile option ofthe master, theexpenses neces¬ 
sarily ificiirrett in hiring a substitute. There is a 
like lorfciturc if the seaman, “ without sunieieiil 
cause, neglect to perform such his duty as is rea¬ 
sonably required of him by the masterand if, 
after the ship’s arrival at her por%of ilelivcry, and 
before her discharge, he quit the ship without a 
discharge or leave from the master, he forfeits 1 
month’s jgiy. Hut no such forfeitures are incurred 
iirdess the fact of the temporary absence, neglect 
of duty, or quitting the snip, bo recorded in the 
log-book, with specitication of the hour of the 
ciiiy, aiul tl»e period of absence or neglect, tlie 
truth of which entry it is incumbent on the 
owner or master to substantiate by evideiiee. 

§ a Ifestrribes the mode in which the forfeiture 
is to be asccrt.ained when seumuii contrai-t liy the 
voy.age and not by the month. 

§ !). Jivery deserter ft>rfeits all his clothes and 
clTeets on board, and all emoluments, provided 
the eircumstanees he entered in tlio log-book at 
the time, and cerliHed bv the signature of the 
master and mate, or other erediblo witness. 
Absence for any time within 24 hours of s;uling, 
Without permission, or for any p1>riodf however 
short, under eireumstances plainly showing lii» 
intention not to return, is deemed desertion. If 
such desertion take pltice beyond seas, and the 
master be under the necessity of engaging a sub¬ 
stitute at higiier wages, the owner or master js 
entitled SMiimarily to recover the increased 
amount from tlie deserter. 

§ 10. I’enalty for harbouring deserters, £10: 
and no debt (Incurred after agr(.*em<-nt) exceed¬ 
ing os. reeuvorablefroin a seaman till tl^e voyage is 
completed ; nor can seamen's ctt'ects be detained 
by lodging-house keejiers under pretence ot debt. 

§ 11. Masters and owners imist nay wages 
when demanded, ns follows, vi/.. if the ship be 
employed coastwise, within 2 days after the ter- 
iniiiation>of the agreement, or at tlic time of dis¬ 
charge, whichever first happen; and if the ship 
be employed in trading otherwise, at the latest 
within .'f^^pys after ciirgo is delivered, or within 
10 days after the discharge, whichever first; in 
cither of which last-mentioned cases of payment 
being ilelaycd, the seuiiiim is at tlie lime of dis¬ 
charge entitled to be paid on account one-fourtli 
part of the balance due to him. Alasters and 
owners, for neglect or refusal, forfeit to tlie sca- 
inan-2 days' pay for each day not exceeiliiig 10 
daj’3 of delay; for the recovery of which, the 
seaman has the same remedies as for the recovery 
of his wages. The clause iloes not extend to 
sliijis in. the-soul hem whale-tishery, or on voy¬ 
ages fcir which seamen are compensated by shares 
ill the^rofits. 

§ 12. Every payment of wage.s is valid not¬ 
withstanding any bill of sale or assignment by 
the sc.aman of such wages, or any attachment or 
ineumlirance tliereon ; and no assignment or 
sale of wages made i>rior to the earning, and no 

J lower of attorniiy expressed t<i ho irrevocable 
or the receipt of wages, is binding. 

§ l.'l. Alasters to give senmon certificates on 
their diseliarge, speeifying the period of service 
and tho time and iilace of discharge, under a 
penalty of £5. 

§ 14. If after a seaman has been discharged 
3 days, he be desirous of proceeding on anotlier 
voyage, and so require iniiiiediate payment of * 


his wages, any justice, on satisfaetory proof that 
be Would bo prevented from employment by 
delay, ma.v siiniiuon the master or owner, anil 
I order payment forthwith; penally fordefault,,Co. 

I § l.'l. A.s to recovery of wages, in all eases not 
exceeding .i’2t>, a jusiiee, upon eoiiiplaint on 
I oath, may summon the master or owner, and 
make such onler for ]):iytiieut as .-hall appear 
just, and levy the aiiioiiiit by distrc.ss and sale 
of the goods and chattels of the p.ii ty; and in 
ease sutticieiit di.stre.ss eaniiot he found, the jus¬ 
tice may cause the aiiioimt to be levied on tlie 
ship, or the taeklu and appaivl tliereof. Jf the 
sliip be not within the jiirisdietioii of the justice, 
be may ciiu.se the party to be imprisoned till pay¬ 
ment. The justice’s decision is tiiuil. 

§ 16. Costs of suit for recovery of wages not 
to be allowed, if .sued for in the superior courts, 
when they might have been recovered before it 
justice. 

§ 17- AVlicn the ship is sold at a foreign port, (lio 
crew (unless eoiisenting to be there (li.seliarged) 
are to he .sent home .at the cxi>enso of the iiiiister 
or owners. 

§ IH. Aledieines to be kept on board, and sea¬ 
men hurt ill the service of the ship to he provided 
with surgical advice gnitis. 

§§ 1!) tS: 20 Provide for the est.ahlishnient of a 
tieneral llegister of mercliiint seaiueii, at tlio 
Custom-house, London. 

§ 21. The master of every Itriti-li ship trading 
abroad (except as meiitii'nuil below), b.-.sldes 
keeiiing the book reqiiiicd by 4 & .'i ^Vlll. IV. c. 
o2 (which provides for the .siipjiort of sick and 
distahied seamen), must, oti reporting bis ship 
on her arrival, deliver to tlie eolleetor or emiq)- 
troller at the port, an aceoiint of all the crew 
who have belonged to the ship at any time dur¬ 
ing lier iilisonee. 

, § 22. Witliin 21 days after the .'JOth June and 
tho 31st December in each year, the owner of 
every ship employed in tishing or trading on the 
coasts, or niakiiig regular voyages to ati.v port 
of Europe between the Elbe and Brest," n.iist 
deposit with the collector or eoiii|)lroller of the 
yiort to which the ship belongs, or with the regis¬ 
trar ill London, an accomit of the voyages in 
which the ship has been engstged during the pre¬ 
ceding half-year, setting forth the niiines of tho 
several persons who have belonged to the sbiii. 

§ 23. If a ship be lost or sold while absent from 
the United Kingdom, the account must be made 
out up to the period of los-s or siih-, uiui triins- 
niitted by an owner or the iiiiister to the regi.sirar 
in London, so .soon as possible after a lo.ss, and 
within 12 calendar months alter a sale. 

24. The accounts an<l returns are to he trans¬ 
mitted by tlio collectors and coiiqitrollers from 
time to time to the registrar. Every owner or 
master refusing or ncgioetiiig to deliver a list or 
account, forfeits ,t'2.'i. 

§ 2.';. Wlieiieycr a .seaman, being abroad, dies 
elsowliero than on board ship, leaving effects, 
the British consul is ruqiiireil to take charge 
thereof, and dispose of them for the betielit of 
the m \t of kin; and in case no claim ho made 
within 3 calendar months after the deiitli, the 
consul, after abating expenses, is to remit the 
balance to tho pre.-ident and governors of tlio 
corporation “For the relief of disabled seamen, 
&-C., in the merehant service,” for the piir- 
po-ses provided by tlie 4 Ai .5 Win. IV. c. fi2. In 
case any seaman so dying leave on board any 
effects, wliieli are not claimed within 1 niontfi 
after tho ship’s return by the executor or admin¬ 
istrator, the niastcr is required to deposit the 
sanie or the jiroeeeds in tho same manner. 

§§ 26 to .’in Regulate the sending to sea of 
parish lioys and (larish apprentices. 

j} 31. The uiastcr of c^pry ship of the burden 
of liO tons and upwards, must have on board, at 
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clcarinKout.onoiippri'nticoormoro, in fliefollow- toKctiior witli proof of payment by the navy «le- 
in>{ proportions to the f()iinii>;e, viz.:—Uverysliip partniciit of tlie ehiiri^es'ineurred, is sufficient 
of oil tons and innler 2(t(l, one apprentice at tin- evirlenee tlnit sticli person wiLs relieved and con- 
lea.st: every sliip ofi'diiand under4(10,two ; every veyedhomeat liis majesty’s expense. The court 
sliip of 400 and under .'500, three; every sliip of in wliieli .such proceeding is instituted U uiitho- 
.500 and under 7"0. four; and c'ery ship of 700 rized to issue conitni.s.sions for tlie exaininatiun 
and upwards, five at (lie least; all of whom, at of witnesses abroad. 

the ])eriod of their heiiiK hoiuid, -sliall liave § 48. Every master, on his arrival at any 
been under I 7 year.-, of aR<!, and shall have been foroiftn port where there is a Hritisli consul or 
bound for 4 tears at tlie least, if a master ne- vice-consul, rnu.st deliver to him the agreement 
sleet to have on board the jiroper number, he with his crow, to be preserved diirwi; thct.shiii's 
forfeits .f 10 for each appreiitici' deficient. stay there, .'itid to be returned to the master be- 

§ .'lit. A|iprentices exempt from contributions fore his leaviu;r the port, without any fee or 
for hosjiiials. charge; and every master, for rohisjil or neglect 

§8 .'W and .•{4. fnilenttires .and assignments of to deliver, forfeits 
parish and other !ii)))reiitices to he registered its § 4!>. During the .ship’s .stay at aiiv foreign 
therein mentioned. Apprentices may be em- port, no .seaman can he sliippecl except'witlt tlie 
ployed in anyshipof wliieli their iiijtster is master privity of the consul or viec-consiil, indor.sed or 
or owner. certified on the agreement, un<ler a penalty of 

§ .‘f.'i. Agreements, indentures, nssignmeiits, for every seaman otherwise shipped. 

Are.. iind.T the aet, are free of stamp-duty. §§.50 and 51. Masters, when reipiired, must 

§ CKi. I’oiuilty on nutsters neglecting to register produce .agreements to officers of king’s sliips. 
indcntiir. s, and for suffering apprentices to quit Such officers may imistcr the crew ; penattv on 
their serviee, £ 10 . master for refusal, Registrar and officers 

§ . 57 . Any two or more justices, at or near the of customs may require production of tlie agree- 
port of arrival, liavc authority to detennine com- iiient and muster-roll, and muster tlie crew, 
}>laiiits between masters and appreiitiees. under a jienfilty for refusal of £50. 

§ t'onimon assauhs on board inercli.mt- §52. For (lie purposes of the act, every person 
.‘■liip-, may be summarily pimislied by two justices; having the cllarge or command of a .ship is" deemed 
and (he line shall be paiable to tlie mercliant- the master, and every person (apprentices ex- 
seamen’s bospital or iiislitutioa nearest to tlie cepted) employed to serve in any capacity on 
lii’rt of adjudication. I board is dcemcilaseamnn ; and “ ship,*’compre- 

§ :K). .Masters entitled to receive tlie wages of ! lieiids every vessel navigating on the sea, and the 
apprentices entering into the navy ; which tlicy I ’• owner,” nil to«whoni the sliip heloiigs, and all* 
cannot do except witli their nuister’.s consent. steam and*oflicr vessels enipJoyeil in carrying 
§ 4(1. As niiseliicf has arisen from st'amen being passengers or goods, are deemed trading-ships, 
left in foreign parts, masters forcing on shore or § 5.'1. I'eiialtiesand forfeitiire.s, for the recovery 
leaving heliind any of the crew are subject to tine whereof no specific mode is provided, may be 
and imprisonment. recovered, with costs, as follow.s, viz.:—All 

§§ 41 and 42. tseanien not to be discharged, nor |;c.*altio.s not exce..-ding .£2(1, by infurintition and 
left on tlie plea of desertion, at any colony, with- .summary proceeding before any one or more 
out the written siiiietion ofa goveriinient-officer; justices, re.sidiiig near the place where the offciuie 
i)ur .at any other place abroail, without tlie sane- is eonunilted or where the offi-nder may he, who 
tioii of the llritish consul or two respeetahlc may levy the amount by distress ami sale, or 
luercliiuits. i coiimiitiiienk for non payment. All penalties 

§ 4:(. If any of the crow are left behind, the \ exceeding ,£2() may be recovered, with costs, in 
proof of sanction «>r aiilhorily, as above, is to 1 any court of record at NVestiuinster, KdinburgU, 
be upon the, master in tlie ease of dispute. or Lliddin, or in the eoUmios, at tlie sviit of the 

§ l-t. Seaiiieii when allowed to he left heliind, cliiof law-officer of llie crown. All penalties, for 
areto he paid tlieir wages, atriie account of wliich wliieli no specitie a|>plicatioii is provided, arc to 
shall be delivered by tlie master to the function- be applied as fidlows, viz.:—One moiety to the 
ary or mercliants, as aforestiid, under a penally informer, ami the residue to be divided between 
of £2.5. If wages be paid by a draft on the owners, i Green wieli Hospital and tlic Mcicliaiit S«^uicn’.s 
tile fuiietioiiary or mercliaiits must testify, by llos]*ital or Institution at tlie port to ■WTHiili tlio 
certificate indorsed on the hill, tliat it is drawn sliip may belong; and if tiicrc he none such, the 
aceiirding to iliis act for muiioy due on accouiu whole to Greenwich Hospital. The court may 
of wage.s of a seaman. mitigate any penalty, but not below one-iialf. 

§ 4.5. Act not to prevent seamen from entering All proceedings must he commenced witliin two 
the navy ; and no penalty can follow such entry, years next after the coiiimissioii of the offence, 
Agreeiiieiits to the contrary void. ■' if tlic same sliall have been eomiiiitted at or bc- 

§ 4(1. Ujioii entry ofseam'eii into tlic navy from i yomi the Gape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, or 
mercbant-sliips, tl'ii'y shall be entitled to tile iin- | witlihi one year if committed on tlie liuropean 
mediate delivery up of their clothes, and p.ay- i side of those limits, or within six calendar months 
inent of tiny wages that may be due, aoeording | after the return of the otteiider or the cjiiiplaiu- 
to tile regulations prescribed. I ing party to the United Kingdom. 

§ 47. The crown empowered to sue for the j § .54. The act does not exteini to any sliip^e- 
amount adviiiiccd for tlie relief of seamen left gistered in or belonging to any Hritisli colony 
abroad. In any proceeding for tliat purpose, ' liaving .a legislative asscnibly, or to the crew of 
proof of theaceoimt furnisliedlo tlie eommission- j sueli ship, wliile she is witliin the precincts of the 
ers liy any functionary or niereliuiit.s as above, colony. 

SKAWOUTIIINESS of a vessel, in the law of mtirinc insnranee, i.s an implied 
warranty on tho part of the insured, or one of those condition.s of the contract, tho 
want of cuiuplianco with wliich rendcr.s it mill. It is generally provided in tho 
policy that tho vessel shall bo “ tight, stanneh, and strong, properly inaimed, pro¬ 
vided with all necessary stores, ami in all respects lit for the inteuded voya.^e. 
Tho scaworthines.s must he adapted to the ualnre of tho .service, for what will suit a 
coasting voyage will not enable a vessel to proceed to 1 ndia. Seaworthiness ui- 
cludca tiio having a competent master and a sufficient crew, with a proper equip- 
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ment of masts, sails, and aiic.hors. If the vessel sail to a port where a pilot is 
necessary, the master must obtain one, or use every effort to do so ; and haviiifij 
employed one, must not dismiss him within the fair way. Jt is a general rule, 
that it is of no consequence whether the owiici’s or the master knoiv of defects 
affecting seaworthiness or not. In one case, of which no very distinct report has 
been preserved (Mills o. Roebuck in Exch., see Parky 4(i0; AlarshaU, 15-1), there 
was an apparent divergence from these rules; and so far as can be collected, the 
rounds appear to have been, that from tho place of her build the underwriters 
had*to cApect inherent defects in tho vesscFs construction; and that they ha«l 
rt'ason to know the progress of these defects from tho representations made when 
tho slip was signed. {Park on Insurancey 8th edit., 4oU-19b*. Marshall on Jn~ 
surancBy I4(i-l{>l.) [lNsimANrn.J 

SKER, an Indian weight. The E. I. C.’s now seer of 80 tolas " 2’0.57 lbs. avoinl. 

■SEIGNORAGE, the profit derived from i.ssuing coins at a rate above their in¬ 
trinsic value. 

SENNA (Fr. Shie. Ger. Sennablafer. It. Senna), a well-known mctlicinc, 
composed of tho leaflets and occasionally of tho leaf-stalks and pods of several 
species of Cassia, cultivated in Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. About four-fifths of that 
brought to tho English market is Arabian or Mecca senna, commonly called East 
India senna, from being shipped from Indian ])orts. It is tho product of C. lan- 
crolala ; leaflets very nari’ow and acute. Other kinds are iinportc'd from tlu5 
Levant ; and at second-hand from Italy, under tho designations of Ale.vandrian, 
Tinnivelly, Aleppo, and Tripoli senna. Tho Ahixandrian (6'. acufifo/ia) is tho 
most valuable ; but it is often ailulteratcd. About ‘JOOjOOO Ib.s. arc annually on- 
tereil for con.sumption in tho United Kingdom. 

SEQUESTRATION— Mercantile, in tho law of Scotland, is tho process by 
which tho eftbets of a baokrupt trader are realized and divid»?d among his ci’odi- 
tors, as by tho process of bankruptcy in England. 

Tho law on the .subject is contained in tho Statute 2 &. !i Viet. c. 41, of which 
what follow.s is an abridgment; — 


Persons u'ho may be sequestrated .—Any 
debtor • ‘ who is. or liii's iH*cn,a iiiercliiuit, traflew, 
irinniifaclurur, backer, Itroker, warelioiisenian, 
■whariliiKer, iindurwriter, arlitiecr, packer, 
builder, carpenter, hbipwrigbt, iinikeepcr, botel- 
keeper, stal)lt‘-kecper, coacli-oontractor, cattle- 
dealer, Krain-deaicr, coal-ilcJiler,*" tish-dcaler, 
lime-burner, dyer, printer, bleacber, fuller, 
calenderer, and generally any debtor wbo seeks, 
or lias sought his living, or a material part 
thereof, for himself, or in p-artnership with an¬ 
other, or as agent or factor for others, by using 
,Alfc trade of merchandisf^, by way of bargain, c.v- 
changc, barter, commission or consignment, or 
by bi^'inji and selling, or by buying and letting 
for hire, or by the workmanship or manufacture 
of goods or commodities.’' No one can bo se¬ 
questrated as “a bolder of stock in any of the 
public or national funds, or of India stuck, or us 
a partner in any company incorporated or cstnb- 
lislied by aert of parliament, or by charter, or as 
a landholder or farmer, unless such landholder 
or farmer he bona fide a dealer in cattle not the 
produce of, nor gra/.cd, nor worked on his farm, 
or unless he be a dealer in grain not the proiluce 
thereof” (§ The debtor (unless he consent) 
must be bankrupt, must have carried on busi- 
ndM within Scotland, and must have also within 
a year before the date of presenting the petition 
resided, or had a dwelling-house, or place of 
business in Scotland, llaiikruptcy is not.necos- 
sary where tlie debtor has been in the sanctuary 
for 60 days, either continuously or not, within 
the spaed of 12 months. A company may be se¬ 
questrated, provided (unless tho company cou- 
Bcnt) one of tho partners has been made bank¬ 
rupt for a company debt, and tho company have 
carried oil business in Scotland, and a partner 
have had a dwelling-houso or tho company a 
lace of business there within a year and day 
efore the presentation of the petition, tic- 
qucstratioii may be awanled of the property of 
** any deceased debtor who at the time of his 


death resided, or had a dwelling-house, or earrieil 
on business in ^Scotland, aiul was at that time 
owner of heritable or moveable estates in Scot¬ 
land ;"but not until the expiry of six months after 
his death, unless he had granted a mandate to 
apply for .sequestration, or was bankrupt when 
be died, or bad reiiiaineil in sanctuary for 60 
days, at sonic time or other within the IJ months 
preceding his death, or unless his sin.ee.'-.sor 
shall coneiir in tiie petition or renounce tlic suc¬ 
cession (§4). 

Applicatioti, Aienrdinfi, and Ileeall. —f^eqiios- 
tration may ho aw.ar.ied on the applii-atioii 
of tho debtor, witli concurrence of creditors, 
or at tlio instance of creditors alone. Tho e 
creditors entitled to petition, or to concur, .are— 
any one creditor wliosc delit amounts to .I'aO, 
any two whoso debts togetiier amount to 
or any tlireeor more whose <iebts together amount 
to Tbedebts need not l>e liipiid, liiit tliey 

must not be contingent. A]iplieation is inaiio 
by petition to tile lord ordinary, signed liy t.'as 
petitioner nr Ids counsel. In tlie case ofn {le'tition 
witiiout consent, it must lie presented witliin four 
iiiunth.s after tlie lainkruptcy, or, in case of re¬ 
tiring to tlic sauetiiary, witldn four luoiitiis after 
cx]iiratioti of tlic 60 days. Tlie petitioning or con¬ 
curring creditor produces with it Ids oatli, ac¬ 
counts, and voucliers. Tliere arc provisions for 
tlie petitioning creditor (in the ease cither of tlio 
debtor’s decease or of Ids nut concurring), spe¬ 
cifying the eirctiiii.stanees wldeii liring Idin witldn 
tlic range of the act (§ 12). Where the aiipliea- 
tion is with consent of tlio debtor, the lord or¬ 
dinary awards sequestration, and appoints a 
meeting to lie held, not earlier than eight or Inter 
than 14 days from the deliverance, to elect an 
interim-factor; and another meeting not less 
than four weeks and not more than six weeks 
from tho date of tlio deliverance, at tlio s.auio 
place, to elect a trustee or trustees in .succession, 
and commissioners. A remit is made to tiie 
sboritf, and protcctiou is granted to tlio debtor 
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apainst anvst or imprisonment for civil dci)t 
until tile meetin;f forelection of trustee. There 
are speeiiil provisions for Kivin)? notice to suc- 
eo.ssors, in the ease of a tlchtor deceased. Wliere 
the petition is witlioiit tile «lcl>tor*s consent, 
there are provisions for his h^-ins cited for Ins in- 
teri'st, anti for tl>c recovery of evitleiice as to tins 
bankruptcy, <.Vc. If he do not appear, or do 
not instantly pay tlie debt, or ]>rodnee evitlenee 
of payment, 1<» the cretiilors appearing u;t;aiiist 
liiin, seipiestiMtitni is awarded, ineetiiiffs arc 
appointetl, iind protection is granted ns above. 
The party apiilying for scipicstratioii, before ex¬ 
piry of tlio second lawful day after the first de- 
liveranee, iiinst present tin altbreviatc, to he 
reetirded in the register of inliiliitions. The re¬ 
cord lias the clfect of :iii iuIiiliHion, tind of a 
citation in an adjudication, and so of tying up 
tile hanUrnpt’s property, till it is disposed of in 
course of law. The p.ifty must al.-o insert a 
iiotiee, within font* da>s from the date of the de- 
iiv(‘i-anee, in tlie ICdiiihtirgii.iind withiiieight diiys 
in the London (la/.ette. The awarding of .sctpies- 
tration has Iht* eil'eet of hanUriifitey from the datt! 
of the iirst deliverance, without prejudice to any 
lirevioijs haiikrnptey. 'J’lie sctpiestration is not 
itahle to review, hut it may he recalled, on a 
petition to the lord ordinary, within 4<t days. 
Tliere is a greater latitude in tlieeaseof tile suc¬ 
cessor of it deceased delitoredietally cited. !Nino- 
tentlis of the, creditors in imniher anil value may 
at mil/ tinii: tipldy for recall, notice being given, 
in terms of I lie act, to all coneerned. 

Till’. CiTililo/'.t as a ftoili/. — To entitle a 
creditor to petition, eoneiir, vote, or draw a 
dividend, he must produce an oath before a 
shcritl', iiuigistratc, or justice, to tlio verity of 
Ids debt, stating in liis oatli what other persons 
(if any) are. hositlcs tlie bankrupt, liahie for tiny 
pari of till'debt, and any sceiirily he may hold' 
over the eslafe of the haiikrnpl or of other oh- 
ligants, and stating tliat lie lias no other oldi- 
gan'.s or seenriticsbesides tliosespecilied. Wliere 
he holds no other person besides the bankrupt so 
bound, and no security, he inusl depone to that 
cH'eet. A corporation may lUakcatHdavit by its 
acting officer. A creditor abroad may make 
aftidavit, subject to certtiiri regulations,' in tlie 
country where he resides, or liis agent may 
make an oath of credulity. The agent for a 
creditor under age may make sncii oath of ere- 
diilily. A creditor having once (inalilicd is en¬ 
titled to vote, however mi'Hinid his claim may 
be. The creditor must produce, with his oulli. 
Biieh aeeoiiuts and voucliers as may he necessary 
to prove his debt. If lie have not the vouchers, oil 
stating on liis oath the reasons why ho is tint 
possessed of tlieiii, and whose hands he lielieves 
them to ho in, a dividend will beset apart till lie 
establish liis claim. If a creditor, who has peti¬ 
tioned, concurred, nr opposed, withdraw, or lie- 
ooinc bankrupt, or die, another maybe sisted 
in his pliice, and may follow out proceedings. 
A nijindatory of a creditor, exhibiting :i written 
inandato, tiiay vote in his stead. Interest, up to 
the date of the sequestration, m.'iy he aecuiiiu- 
lated on claims, hut not farther interest. If tlioro 
is a discount by theii.siige of trade, or if tlie term 
tif payment lie not arrived, a corresponding de¬ 
duction must be made of discount or interest. If 
a creditor hohl a. security, he must deduct it from 
his valuation ; lie can vote only on the balance, 
except in questions as to the disposal or imin- 
agcnient of the estate subject to the security, 
oil which he can vote to tlie whole anioinit. 
Where a e.reditor has an oldigant bound with, 
but liable in relief to the liankrujit, or holds any 
security from an obligtint liable in relief to the 
bankrupt, or any security from which the 
bankrupt has a right of relief, he must put a 
fipcciflcd value on the obligation, in his oath, and 


is entitled to vote only on the balance. A credi¬ 
tor of a company is ii<»t bound to deduct the divi¬ 
dend lie may he entitled to from the estate of tlio 
I jiartners. Hefore voting on a piirtiier's e-,fate, 

1 however, he iiiunt put a value on his claim 
I against the company, and on liiseltiiiii against the 
other partners. While a debt is eoiningeiit, the 
creditor eaiinot vote except to tlie extent of the 
value that may be imt on it by the trustee or 
the slieriff. 

Alfi’thi/js, FJei'lwn ofTrusfi'c. Fitrlor, aUd Com- 
niissio/iers. —The trustee or any coiiiiiiissioiier 
may at any time call a meeting, and tlie ti iistee 
is bound to call a meet ing whenever ho is required 
by oiio-fourtli in value of the ereditors rankoil. 
meetings apiioiiited by the act are held on notice 
of the day, hour, place, and pnrjiose, advertised 
14 days hefore in the Mdinhiirgliffazet te (except in 
c.iseofthcmeetiiigforelectinganint>‘rini-faetor), 
and tiny meeting may he adjourned to the fol¬ 
lowing day. No iioliticalion is to lie sent to 
creditors who direct none to he sent, or to credi¬ 
tors for less than X'-d, unless they give directions 
ill writing to send them notice. Unless xiliere 
there is an express provision otherwise, questions 
atnieetiiigsofcreditorsare settled by flic majority 
ill value of those present; ’* and where, for the 
purpose of voting, the creditors are required to 
he eonnfed in muiiber, no creditor whose debt 
is under X’2" sinill he reckoned in miiiihcr, but 
liis delit shall he c<>nipiiled in* value ” (§ 44). 
Mertings m.iy headjoiiriit d, if not earned beyond 
the times li.xed by tile act. 

At tliL^iiieefiiig for the election of interint- 
factor, if two or more creditors give notice, tlio 
slieritl’or sheritt-siihstilntcniust niteiid the meet¬ 
ing, and adjoiii'iied meetings, and prcsiile. The 
.slierill'-clerk iiiiist attend, to mark the oaths and 
|inidiu'tions with his initials, and write the iiiin- 
iifes. If 1.0 slierilV is present, the creditors elect 
a jlivses, and if no sheritf-clcrk he present, a 
clerk, both proceeding as above. In eiiher ease, 
those who liave been i'litercd in the minutes as 
qualified, jiroceed to elect an iiiteriin-faetor or 
trustee, ift the ease may be. No person re¬ 
lated to, or in hiisine.-s with the haiikrnpt, or 
liolding an int-.-rest adverse to th.at of the 
creditors, is ebgilde as tru-tee. If the slierilV 
be jiresent, and there be no eompetition, and 
no olijcetioiis stated, he declares the person 
chosen to he interim-factor or trustee as tln*eijse 
inay he. If tliere be objections to votes or can¬ 
didates, they must he slated at tlujjieeliiig, 
wlien the slierilV may either fortliwiiTideeide on 
tliem, or reserve them for consideration. J f ne¬ 
cessary, he may lake note of objections and an¬ 
swers, and within four days after the meet ing, 
decide on hearing parties civa voce, st.-iting the 
grounds of his decision in a note. .4 n ordinary 
prescs, liow'ever, must report whether there is 
opposition or not, the .sheriff declaring the re¬ 
sult, or deciding on ol'jccl ions. 'J’lie creditoi-.s at 
the.se meetings tix a sum for which the interim- 
factor or trustee is to Iind security, and deeiilo 
on the sufficiency of tin: caution otFereil. Against 
tlie sheritTs dcclnratioii of the election of ^trus¬ 


tee an apiical may be taken during session to tlio 
Inner house of the Court of Session, or during 
vacation to the lord ordinary, on notice in writ¬ 
ing being lodged with thcsIieriU-cIcrk witliiii two 
days after the deeision. 'I'lie costs must be paid 
by the niisuccessfiil party. An appeal does not 
stop proceedings in the .sequestration. At the 
meeting for electing a trustee, coiiiiin.ssioncr3 aro 
clci'ted, and the iiiterini-faetor’s rciiiunerutioii 
may bo fixed in the same manner, 'riic coiiniiis- 
sioiicrs must he creilifors or in.aiidatorics. ^ 'Ihey 
are not bound to tiiul security. The sheriff de¬ 
cides who are duly elected. 

Interim- Factor or Sheriff'-Clerk.—lt tho 
creditors fail to elect an uiterim-factor, or tho 
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nomination otiiorwiso fail, his duties devolve on 
the slieriff-clerk. They are ns follows: lie iniist 
immediately take the steps necessary for the 
preservation of the estate until the nieetiiif; fi»r 
election of trustee, lie must “ take possession 
of and recover the bankrupt’s estate, and his 
title-dee<ls, l>ooks, bills, vouchers, an<l nil other 
doeiuiients whatsoever, so far as tlien known, 
and naike an inventory thereof” (§ 51), .a ctipy 
of which lie must transmit to the t)ill-ciiamber. 
lie iiiuat lodq[^ all monies in hank in tiic same 
manner as llie trustee, and pay tlie expenses of 
the petitioning or concurring creditor out of the 
first funds realized, lie must keep a sedermtt- 
book. At tile meeting to elect a trustee he must 
exliibit the sederimt-book, “ and also an account 
of Ins iiitroinissions and dishiirsements, ami if 
required by any creditor, tlic books of the bank¬ 
rupt, with tlic title-deeds, hills, vuueliers, and 
otlier documents, conform to inventoryand 
if tlie meeting bo satisfied, tliey are to fix liis re¬ 
muneration, to ho paid witli Ins advances out of 
the funds in Viis liuiids. if lie i>e dissiitisficd with 
tlie sums allowed, the uiuouiit is to be determined 
by the sherift'. 

Commissioners, —A majority form a quorinii. 
“ 'J’he eoiiiiiiissioiiers shall superintend tlie pro¬ 
ceedings of the trustee, concur witli him in suli- 
missiuns and tnmsaetions, give tlieir a<lviec and 
assistaiiee relative to the iiianagement of tlic 
estate, exaiiiinothe acts and iiitroinissinns of tlie 
trustee, audit his accounts, decide as to paying 
or postponing payment of a dividend, fix his re- 
ihuneration, and may asscnible«!it a]jy tiiiie to 
ascertain tlie situation of tlie bankrupt estate; 
and any one of tliein may make such report as 
lie may tiiiiik proper to a general lueeting of the 
creditors" {§ f»7). 

Trustee. —“ Tlie trustee shall manage, re¬ 
alize, and recover the estate belonging to tfiecj 
bankrupt, wherever situated, and convert the 
same into iiionev, according to the directions 
given by the creditors at any meeting, and if no 
such directions are given, he sliali do so with 
tlie advice of tlie eoniniissloners; aiKt he, as well 
as the interim-factor or slicriff-clerk acting as 
hictor, sliall lodge all money wliicli he may re¬ 
ceive in such bank as four-liftlis of tlio creditors 
in nuinhcr and value at any general meeting shall 
appoint” (§fil); and failing such appointment, 
iq. t)«u‘ of tlie chartered banks. Tlie l>.ank must 
annually balance tlic account, and accumulate 
tlic intqqjj.t witli the principal siini, being lialilc 
to aceouu't as if tlie money liad liccti so accuinu- 
lated. If the interim-factor, or trustee, keep in 
liis liands more tlian lor more tliaii Id days, 
ho must pay at tlie rate of 20 per cent, per aiimim 
on tlie excess, for siicli time as it may ho in his 
hands lieyond the 10 days ; and unless the money 
has liecn kept from innocent causes, he will be 
dismissed, on petition to the lord ordinary. The 
trustee must keep a sederunt-hook, eiitoriiig 
iniiiiites of creditors and of the commissiunei-s, 
stales of accounts, reports, an<t otiicr proceed¬ 
ings. lie must send an account to the hill- 
chaftiber before each dividend. Where a docii- 
liieiit is confidential, the trustee is not hound to 
insert it in the sederunt-liook, or exhibit it to 
any one except tlie coimnissioiiers. Witliiii 8 
days after confirmation, tlie trustee applies to 
tlie sheriff to name a day for llie bankrupt’s 
public examination. On tlio warrant being 
granted, tlie trustee intimates in tlie Edinburgh 
Gazette liis own election, and the time and 
place of tlic examination, lie must intimate a 
day and lioiir for a meeting of tlic creditors, 
which must lie not less than 14, nor more than 21 
dtiys after tlic day of examination, or (in the case 
of a deceased debtor) after the trustee’s conlir- 
niatioii. Within 14 daj’s after the examination 
the trustee must prepare a report tis to the posi¬ 


tion of tlic estate, and an estimate of what it 
may produce, to be presented to the meeting, 
where lie must lie prepared to give all explana¬ 
tions. A majority in number and value at any 
meeting culled throiigli the Edinburgh Gazette, 
at least 14 days previously, by advertisement, 
specifying the purpose of the meeting, may re¬ 
move the trustee or accept of liis resignation. 
One-fourth of the creditors in value may apply 
to the lord ordinary for renioval, sliowing cause. 
Tliere are provisions to meet tlie resignation, 
deatli, or ahsence of the trustee, thi tlie e.xpira- 
atiuii of six months from tlie date of the stfijues- 
tration, tlio trustee must make up a state of tliu 
wliole estate, of the funds recovered, and of tlic 
funds outstanding (stating why they have not 
been recovered), “ and of liis intromissions, aiul 
generally of his management.’’ 'J’he eoiiimission- 
ers, at their meeting within 14 days after the ex¬ 
piration of the six months, examine tlie state, 
and audit tlic trustee's accounts, and dcclnre 
whetlicr any and what dividend is to he niaiie. 
Ileforc a cuiiquisition is approved of, tlic trustee’s 
accounts must lie audited by the commissioners, 
and tlie halanee due to him fixed, and jiaid or 
provided for. Tliere are provisions for the re¬ 
gistration of scfjiiestrations; and to these llie 
trustee must attend. After a final division, tlio 
trustee calls amoetingon 21 days’ notice, liy ad¬ 
vertisement and letters, to consiiler liis applica¬ 
tion fordisclmrgc. On liis producing his voiicliers, 
the creditors may declare their opinion of liis 
conduct, and he may apply to the loni ordinary 
or the sheriff' for exoneration and discliargc. 
Before his discharge he must transmit tlie sedo- 
riint-book to the liill-chuinber clerks, wlui will 
intimate to him the liank in which uiiclainied 
divirleiKis arc to he lodgeil. 

The Bankrupt's Liberation, Protection, and 
Discharge. —Tlie lord ordinary may, on tho 
bankrupt’s application, grant warrant of lilicr.a- 
tion, after liearing olijections. If tlio ajipliea- 
tioii lie rcfiisi'd, the liaiikrii|it may petition a 
second time with consent of tlie trustee and coin- 
niissionei's. At the meeting for election of tho 
trustee, and at tlie meeting after tlie examina¬ 
tion, or at any meeting called for the purpose, 
a majority in'miiuber and value may aiitliorize 
tlie trustee to apply to tlie slierift' for a renewal 
of the personal protection. 

AllouHince, —Fonr-fiftlis in value of the credi¬ 
tors at such a meeting, may vote an allowance 
to the liankrupt, until the payment of the seeoiul 
dividend. It is not to exceed .3s. per week. 

Utate of Affairs. —The liankrupt must, before' 
the time for the election of trustee, make up, 
suliscribe, and deliver to tlic interim-factor, a 
state of his ail'airs, ‘‘ specifying his whole estate, 
wherever situated, the estates in expectancy, or 
to whieli he may have an eventual right, tlie 
names and designations of his creditors anil 
debtors, and tho flebts due liy and to him, and 
a rental of his heritable subjects’’ (§ 52). lie 
iiiiisi give every infornintioii and assistance ne¬ 
cessary to eiiahle the factor or trustee to e.xccutc 
his duty ; and if lie fail to do so, or to grant any 
requisite deed, application may be made to the 
slierift' to compel him. There are provisions for 
hriiiging tlie bankrupt up for examination, or 
xvhere necessary for taking tlie examination by 
coiiiniission; and likewise for enabling tlic trus¬ 
tee, where ho finds it neeess.ary, to procure the 
judicial examination of the baiikriipt’.s wife and 
family, clerks, servants, and law-agent. Tliey 
must answer all lawful questions relating to tho 
affairs of the hatikriipt; and tliere arc provisions 
for compelling them to answer, and for en¬ 
forcing production of books and vouchers. A 
latent partner, who docs not reveal himself li_y 
the time of tho examination, forfeits tho (irlvi- 
leges of the act, unless he prove that the conceal- 



merit was occasiont d by innoci'nt mistalie. There 
is an oath (or aftirmation, as the ease may be) 
wJiioli tlie liiiiikrii))t must take and subscribe ii 
refc'rence to the state of liis afl'airs. Jn case of 
fraud, the trustee may bo authorized to prose¬ 
cute tlie bankrupt. 

Contfmxition hy - Sec Composition 

CoNTBAOT. 

Uischarffe .—If every <]ualified creditor concur, 
the liankriipt may petition the lord ordinary or 
sheriff for a diseharfte at any time after tlie meet- 
intt folio win.!' his examination, lie insiy petition 
ei^ht months after the dateof theseipiestnition, if 
a majority in number and four-liftlisin value con¬ 
cur. Twenty-one days are allow ed for opponents 
to appeiir. When found entitled to bis diseliarfte. 
the bankrupt must iitiike a declaration, or if 
reqiiireil an oath, that he Inis made a full and 
•fair .suiTeiider, and has not Kranted or pnimised 
any [irefereneo or security, or made or promised 
any |)a>ment, or entered into any secret or col¬ 
lusive agreement or transaction, to obbiin the 
concurrence of any creditor to his discharge. The 
ilischiirge, when granted, operates inany pjirt of 
the Itriii.sli dominions as an iiei|uittanee to the 
InuiKrupt. An entry of it is made in the register 
of sccpieslrations. If the bankrupt be concerned 
in, or cognizant of any collusive preference to .a 
creditor, he forfeits his title to a discharge ; and 
the disolnirge, if it have been Ranted either on 
or without an offer of composition, may be an¬ 
nulled on a petition by the trustee, or any credi¬ 
tor, to the lord ordinary. If the lainkrupt do 
riot notify to the trustee any property that may 
fall to him before his discharge, he forfeits all 
the beiielits of the act. Any surfilus alter pay¬ 
ment of the debts, interest, :ind expenses of pro¬ 
cedure, is payable to the bankrupt or his repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The hlstntc .—lly the confirmation the iiiovc- 
ablc and real projx'rty is held to vest in the 
trustee from the date of the first deliverance, 
subject to preferable securities. Where by the 
law of the place a conveyance requires registra¬ 
tion, the contirniation must be registered. No 
lairchase of such property out of Scotland for a 
valuable coiisideration, prior to the registration, 
and in the purchaser's ignorance of the seques¬ 
tration, is invalidated. Property falling to the 
bankrupt before his discharge, vests as at the 
tlate of its acquisition. All preferences and deeds 
grantial by the bankrupt during the sequestra¬ 
tion, without consent of the interim-factor or 
trustee, are void. Bona Jidc purchasers, how¬ 
ever, arc secured, and so are debtors paying 
their debts to the bankrupt in ignorance of the 
sequestration. Heritable rights on which infeft- 
nientm.iy follow are, ill questions under theact,to 
be held of the date of the registration of thesasiiie; 
and sales, assignations, ami otlier conveyances 
which do not require infeftment, but require de¬ 
livery or intimation to complete them, are held to 
be ol’ the date of the act so requiriHl to complete 
them. A person claiming any ri.ght or subject im¬ 
properly included in the sequestration, may re¬ 
cover it on petition to the lord ordinary. There are 
provisions for making the sequestmtion equiva¬ 
lent to the usual diligences for attaching projterty, 
and for equalizing preteronces, in the case of a 
deceased debtor, when they have not been com¬ 
pleted lit) diiys before his death. The bankrupt, if 
re<piirctl, must grant any deed ncces.sary for re¬ 
covering his estate, and feudally vesting it in the 
trustee. A trustee may completefeui'.altitlos in his 
own person, and superiors must enter him. The 
trustee may validly grant conveyances. There 
are provisions for compelling a transference to 
the trinstcc, where an heir has .served to the de- 
ce,T.sed bankrupt’s property. The trustee and 
conimissioners. within t wo months aftern creditor 
has voted on an oath, in which he has deducted 


a security, as ;iKo the nnijority of the creditors 
(the criniitor with tlie seciiritv not beingeoiintefl) 
at the meeting where such creditor l.iis vo'.-d, 
may require liiin to assign Iii.s .security to tlio 
trustee, on payment of tlie value he has set on 
it, with 20 per cent, additional. The creditor 
may correct his vjiliie at any time hetore he is 
called on so to assign. 

/Jis}ioxa/. i,/ the Property, ami Qncxliini!! vHh 
Creditors haciny a Iththt to Self.—At the meet¬ 
ing after tlie examiiuiiion, or At a liSeeting 
ejilled for the iiurpose, tlie crerlittirs m;iv give 
directions for the rwovery, niautigeiiient, and 
dispo.sal of the cst:ite. Wlicrc tliere i.s lieritable 
property, they may determine whether it is to 
be di.sposed of by voluntary public sale, or to bo 
brought to judicial sale, it the creditors have 
resolved on the manner in wliieh such property 
is to be disposed of, before a creditor having a 
powi'r to sell has c!»mmcnccd proceedings, or 
while ho is unduly ilclaying a .sjile of lieniahlo 
property, the trii.stee grants a title, suhjeet to 
real securitios. No exiieiises eonneeted with the 
sequestration or .sale are payable outof .siicli part 
of the price as may beneces.-ary to di.schargo the 
preferable sceiiriiics; anil no prelerable lientahJo 
cretlitor is liable for any such c.xpcnsc iinle.ss he 
have consented to the .sale, in wliicli c:ise he is 
liable for tlic expense of tlie sale. A credilor nuiy 
purcha.se any cstiitc sold iiinh-r the act. but the 
interiiii-factor, trustee, and coiiimis.sioncrs, iiniy 
not purclia.se. 

JJeetaratioH of Diridend and Jianhiny. — 
The. cutiii«ii.s.si(AiLTs at their meeting wiiliin 
days after expiry of six months from the d.atc of 
the sequestration, deehirc what amount mjiy he 
distributed in dividends; and witliiii the s;tiiic 
14 day.s, if a dividend is to he m:ide, the trustee 
nyist examine the oaths and grounds of debt, 
ami ill writing reject or admit tlicni, or require 
farther eviileiice, stating the reasons where lie 
rejects. JIu then makes up two lists; one, of 
tlie creditors lie ranks iis entitled to drjiw divi¬ 
dends, ‘.peyfyingtheir flelits, with iiiter»‘>t to the 
date of tlifrsequestratioii, and di.stiiigiiisliing the 
ordinary from tlie preferable creditors. Tlie 
other Ii.st is of the eroiitors whose claims he ha.s 
partially or wholly rejected. Notice is sent to 
rejected crwlitors, who may appe;il to the lord 
oriljnary or sheritt'. A creditor wlio holds a -'•c- 
ciirity, before being ranked, must put a value p^ii 
it. deduct it, and specify the balance, on which 
alone lie can r.ank. The trustee is eiitj^Ui either 
to demand an assignation to the seeurUy on pay¬ 
ing the value put upon it, or to let tlie^ereilitor 
take the benetit of it. In the ease of the claim on 
a partner for a company debt, the dividi-iul from 
the company iimst be deducted. An atiimif \ ensli- 
tor ranks for tlic value put on liis amiuhy, and 
if there be a cautioner for the iiniiuily he is dis- 
chjirged, on payment of the e>tiiii!ited value and 
arroar.s. Co-ohligant.s with the bankrupt are 
not ili.sch.'irged by tlie creditor eoiiM'ntiiig to the 
Steps of the.scsiue.stratioii; but if the cii ohligaiit 
lay the debt, the creditor must assign it tojiini, 
iind lie may rank for it. 

Payment of Dividends .—there are 
suflieieiit Aiiids realized, tlie dividends are re¬ 
spectively payable on the lir.st lawhil day after 
the e.\pirutioii of the following periods, viz. I ho 
first, of 8 months from the date of the sequestra- 
tiou; tlio sccomi, of 111 inoiiihs from the -saiiio 
date; and future dividends after the exiiiratiou 
of 4 months from the date of Itn* jia.inient ot tlie 
immediuti'Iy preceding dividend, until the whole 
funds be <listril)ute<l. 'J'o entitle a creditor to 
p.'iyiiiciit of the first, or of the second, or of any 
otIuTilividend, hcmii.st produce his oath, &c,, at 
least 2 months before the time of paynient. A 
creditor who h.a.s not been in time for the first 
flivitloiid is entitled to a preference on the subsc- 
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quontdividondH. After the expiry of tlic 14 days, 
within wliic-h (on tho expiry of the six inutitlis 
from the date of tlie se<|uestrutiou) the trustee 
has to make up his state and rank tiie creditors, 
he must advertise in the Edinhiirgli Chixette 
tlie time and place for payment; and on or before 
llie first lawful day after tlie 14 days, he must 
notify the same to each creditor by post, with 
the amount of the chiiin and dividend. IJcforc 
tlie expiration ofeijflituiontlis from the sequestra¬ 
tion, tlkJ triis^c lias to make up a scheme of 
division among those creditors wliosc claims have 
b. en sustained, or wlio have appealed. 'J'ho 
scheme must bo jiatent to all concerned. The 
like proceedings take place at intervals of four 
months till the trust is wound up. Dividends 
reserved on account of an luiaceomplished con¬ 
tingency, or appeal, are to be lodged in baidv. 
The commissioners may post pone-a dividend till 
the period for making tho next one, directing 
the trustee to give notice in tho Kdiubiirgli 
Gazette. 

M'imling up and Mincedtnu'ous .—After 12 
montlis from the eoniiueneement, if it secia 
expedient to sell tho remaining property, and 


outstanding claims, .a day may be fixed for ;i 
mooting for tbe purpose, to bo called by advor- 
tiseiiient and special notice. On three-fourllis 
in value of the creditors assembled eonsciuiiig, 
the sale iiniy take j>liiee by auclioii. UnelaiiUiMl 
ilivideiids being depo-Mted in bank at the tliree- 
tion of the cK-rks of tlie bills, a regi.ster is kept 
of them. Thu parties entitled, on aiqilying to 
the lord ordinary, obtain jiayment of sueli uii- 
elaiuicd dividciicls, but without interest, wliieli 
is accumulated in a separate fund, at tlie dis¬ 
posal of parluuiient. There are provi.sions for 
punishing all Irauds and collusive preferences, 
and for hullifying the advantage sought to bo 
obtained by tliciii. The re.solutions of ur.-etings. 
and proceeiliiigs of the trustee, may he appealed 
against to the lord orcliu.ary or the sherilt,—f lie 
former within 14, the latter within 3(1 days. 
l\'P.soiis, by merely claiming iuid voting, are not 
liable to the agent’.s expenses. lie has iii.s re¬ 
course merely against the estate, or tho interim- 
factor or trustee who may have ciiqiloyed him. 
[Akkiuavit. Hanuuuctcv. Cowcosjtio.n: 
Co.NTRACT.] 


SKQUIN, au Italian fiold coin — fiis. .Oil. ; also a. 'I’lirkish ntonoy, 

SliHOE, a quilted vvoollon cloth, made hi ihn'ou.shire and otluT parts of hhigland. 

SERPENTINE, a mineral, ono species of which, c.llled noble serpentine, 
ami traiislncont, is valued as an ornamental stone. 

SERON, a kind of package, formed of pieces of wood fastened with hides. 

SHAD {Alima Jintn, (luv.), a fish allied to the herring,found iu (he Severn and in 
kho Thames, where it i.s in s^casoii in July ; its fle.sh is iinpalalably dry. 

SHADDOCKS,a large specie^! of Citrus {C. f/ecumnna), commonly cultivated i;i 
both the East and We.st Indies for tho sake of tlie delicate .suhacid juicy jiulp iu 
which they abound. When at their greatc.^Jt size they are called l*oiiipoloon.s ; 
the .smallest form the Forbidden Fruit of tho English marki't.s. 

SIIAOREEN iiPr. (Viai/rin. Gcr. Sch^f/rhi. Ihia. Sc/iai/rltn), a, sort of bar.J 
grained leather, ])rcpared in a peculiar manner from the skin oc' Iiorscfs and oth-r 
animaLs ; tho p.art preferred being the piece above the tail. It is made in Poland ; 
Riis.sia, e.spccially at Astracan ; and in various parts of the Levant. The best is 
said to bo imported from Consfe-utinoplc. It is employed in tho maiiufacturo oi* 
small cases and boxes. 


SHALLOONS, loosely made woollen stuffs, commonly used for lining coat.s. 

SHAMMY OH CHAAIOIS LEATHER, is properly tho dressed skin of tho 
chamois goat; but common goat, kid, or .sheep skin is generally substituted for it. 

.SHARKS’ FINS are exported iu large quantities from India to China, where 
they are e.stccmcd a very strengthening food. They are chiefly collected in the 
Arabi:*»c,iid I’crsian Oulfs ; but thcyarc likewise prepared on the coasts of Imlia, 
They should bo chosen large and properly cured. Tho.so under nine iiicho.s leug 
reckon only as one-half tho value of the otlusrs. 

SHAWLS (Fr. Chalsy Chales. Gar, Schuffu. Shavali. For, (7i(tl<m. Sp. 
S('h(tva!os)y well-known articles of dress, made of ."^ilk, wool, or more eonimonly of 
silk and wool mixed. I'ho chief seats of tho .shawl inaniifaetnrc in this country 
are Paisley and Norwich. The competition of the French, after tho opening of 
tho silk-traclc in llWti, produced improvements in stylo and pattern, whicti led to a 
signal extension of the liritish maniifacturo. And though our native patterns 
are .scarcely yet equal to tho French as respects tho contrast of colours, they ai'o 
yeariy improving, owing to tho incrca.sod attention now bestowed on tho arts of 
design, lint both British and Frcneli shawls are inferior to tho.so made in tho 
Valley of Ca.shmcrc, from the wool of a species of goat found on the cold mountains 
of Thibet; tho exqui.site fabric of which cannot bo sncccssfully imitated by foreigners. 
The European manufacturer may impart much of tho beauty and copy with success 
tho pattern ; but his web posi;cs.se.s none, of tho delicacy, softness, and warmth of 
the original. Nor are the lyeavcrs of tho adjoining countries more successful; the 
shawls of Lahore and Delhi, though woven by natives of tho valley, and with tho 
same materials, are wanting in the fiuciioss of tho.so prepared in Cashmere. If 
implicit reliance is to be placed in the peojilc, the shawl derives much of its be.auty 
from tho water in which the wool i.s dyed, and which is peculiar to their country. 
Notwithstanding tho reputation of the.so shawls, h.y"'cvor, tho imnibor of looms 
employed in their manufacturo has greatly fallen oif in modern times. According 
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to a statement coj)icd by Mr Martin, in his work on the British Colonies, from tlio 
Delhi (jla/.etto, the number at ijresent is estiiiiated at b’OOO, ami the average vahio 
of shawls anjiiially exported from Cashmere about jL'll.>0,n()U. 'I’he Cashmere 
shawls are liencraliy sold in pairs : they usually consist of three sizes, two of which, 
the Ion;; and the small sipiarc, arc those commonly bron^^ht to this country ; the 
other, lon^?, very narrow, and chiefly of a black colour, is worn by many Asiatics 
as a ;<irdle. The shawls for the British market arc mostly selected with coloured 
j^rouuds, aud handsome rich bordei-s and flowers. They are imported chiefly from 
Bombay aud Surat. « » 

At present, owiiif^ to the caprice of fashion, shawls are much less worn in this 
country than formerly ; and ^'rcaL distress lias in consc<pieuee been produced iu 
J’uisley and other i)lace3 depiuideut on their manufacture ; but this depression is 
we hope but temporary. 

.SIlEKl* (Fr. Jirvfjisy crouton. ^Gcr. Si-hafe\ a ruminatin.i' animal, chiefly dis- 
tini^uished for its fur or hair, which is of two kimls,—one hard and close, and the 
other woolly; the latter prej)onderatin,i; in proportion as the animal is domesticated. 
Ill Europe aud other parts of the worid the sheep is carefully tended for its wool, 
which is the chief inarorinl of the clothing of ail iiortluTii nations. But every part 
is fitted for use. The flesh, heart, liver, kidneys, and spleen, as food ; the intestines 
are made into stx’inj'S for musical instruments; the skin into Icatlicr and pareh- 
ment; the bones into hamlles, spoons, aud toys ; the internal and loose fat makes 
tallow ; their milk may bo made into cheese ; and their dung is a rich manure, 
'fhe sheep, besides, can he reared in fiitua lions unfitted for any other quadruped. 

T'ho sheei> belongs, according to Cuvier, to the tribe Caprulte, ami genus Orh. 
After 5 months gestation the lamb is droppe<l, usually iu this eouutry in AJareli or 
April ; and May and June arc the shcep-shcarinff months,as the animal sheds the 
supcrllnoiis wool on the apj)roacli of warm weather. It lives naturally for about, 
1.) years ; hut from 1^ to *J years is the common i)C*iod^t which it is fattened for 
food ; aud even breeding stock are not usually kept beyond live or six years. Age is 
reekoiK'd not from birth but from the first shearing. The male is called a rmu or 
tup: after weaning he is said to be a hop or hofffp% a /umh-hof/, or tup-hop; and 
if castrated, a veiher-hop. After shearing,*vlicu fully one year old, ho is a shvar- 
hop or ahcarl'tin;, :i tUuuumt, .a tup, or xhrarinp-wcthrr; and after the second 
shearing a Uvo aheur rum or tup. The female* is a eivu or pimmer lamb until 
weamul ; then a pimmer ov rrre hop; after being shorn a shcariup eive or pimmer ; 
after that a two-shear eve; and so on. _ 

I'higlaud has from a remote i>eriod been cclchrateo for her sheep,—on the nume¬ 
rous ln-ee*ls of whh-h many improvements have of late been effected, chiefly with 
the view of incretisiug the profitable return from the carcass ; as the wool has 
become gouci-ally long«n\ heavier, and coarser than formerly. Their numbers have 
likewise been increased by means of the artificial or turnip husbandry. British 
sheep are usually classed into short-tvoollcd and lonp-wooUed; the leading and most 
improved breed of the former being the South-Down, chiefly occupying hills 
of iSussox ; aud of the latter, the new Leicester. The South-Down is well adai)ted 
for the chalky hills of llu? south, where this breed is chiefly difiused. Its fleece, 
short and tiue, weiglis from J to 4 Ihs, ; and its mutton, fine iu flavour and grain, 
weighs, iu two-year old wethers, about 18 lbs, a-quarter. The Leicester is not adaptisl 
for poor soils, nor for travelling to seek its food : its lleoco averages from d to 7 lbs.; 
and its mutton, fat, fine in grain, and of superior flavour, weighs, in two-year ohl 
wethers, from 'JO to 30 lbs. the quarter : on fair keep the Leicester will yield a 
greattu* quantity of meat for tho same food than any other breed. Of other breeds, 
tlio chief short-wools arc the blmk-fuced Scots, tho Cheviots (now generally reared 
instead of the former iu Scotland), tho Dorset, the IlereJ'ord, the Wiltshire; and 
tho chief long-wools, tho Teeswater, the Lincoln, aiul the Homney-Marsh. But it 
would ho difhcult to select any district into which tho South-Downs and Lciccstcrs • 
have not penetrated and materially improveil the native breeds. 

In many foreign countries tho carcass of the sheep is disliked, or at least rarely 
catcii; and tho animal is tended almost solely ter its fleece. In Spain, except by 
tho poorest, nnittou is considered unfit for food ; tho w'ool, however, is of superior 
quality, particularly that of tho Merino breed, which of late years has been suc¬ 
cessfully iutroducod into Germany, Australia, and elsewhere. 

The commerce of sheep in Britain chiefly consists in fattening them up in tho 
pastoral districts, and afterwards removing them to tho towns for food. Immense 
quantities are carried from Ireland to Liverpool, and from the Midland Counties, 
Wales, Scotland, aud other places to the metropolis. The number of sheep and 
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lambs sold annually at Smithfield is about 1,400,000, which is exclusive of lar^e 

a iiantities of carcasses bronpht to T<ondou by steamers, railways, and otherwise. The 
eecos aro mostly purchased from the farmers by staplers or <lealers at aiuuiai ^vool 
fairs. The number of sheep in this country is variously reckoned. Mr [jiiccock esti¬ 
mated the number in England and Wales in 1000 at 10,007,007, of which the ^;reater 
part (14,054,299) were short-woolcd ; and, aceordiuji? to Mr Hubbard, the number of 
sheep had increased one-tifth between 1000 and 1020. ^'lio number at j)res(int, 
therefore, may be safely taken at 2.5,.500,000, now chioHy loii#;-woole*l ; to which 
adding one^thirdfor Scotland and Ireland, makes the total of the United Kingdom, 
34,000,000. Mr M‘(iueen, however, in his “ Statistics of tlio British Empire ” 
(p. 20), estimates the number of permanent stock at 40,000,000; tlu(ir value at 
it‘(i0,000,000 ; and the (piantitv of wool anniiallv produced a t 24(1,700,0(X) lbs. ! 

SHEKEL, an ancient Jewish weight and coin, estimated, the former at h oz. 
avoirdupois, the latter at 2s. 7d. There were, ly)wevcr, several standards of the 
shekel, and various opinions are entertained respecting their values. 

SHEI.LAC. [Lac.] 

SHERBET, a favourite beverage in the East, made of water, lemon-juice, and 
sugar, with the addition of rose-water, or some otln^r fragrant ingredient. 

SHINGLES, a term applied in the lumber-trade of N. America and the W. 
Indies to thin boards, which aro used in these countries for the same purpo.se ns 
slates and tiles in Britain. They aro from lb to 30 inches long,4 to G inches bi-oad, 
and at one end phs of an inch thick, whih? at the other they are rtidiiced tt) le.ss 
than ^th of an inch. The roofs of buildings are shingled much in the same form 
as roofs are slated in Britain, and, when i>ainted to correspond in colour, have very 
much tho samo appearance. 

SHIP, a term applied generally to all decked vessels used in navigation; but 
hy seamen only to those which have a fore, a main, and a mizzen-mast, with a top¬ 
mast and top-gallant mast*to each, and in which tho yards, in sailing before the 
wind, are braced square, tho mizzen sail alone being usually in a fore and aft i»osi- 
tion. A barque has masts and sails like those of a ship, except that the mizzen¬ 
mast carries no top-sail or top-galiant sail. Each has a bowsprit, which carries 
a fore-stay-sail and a jib-sail. To o^her kinds different designations aro givtm 
according to the number of their masw, tho disposition of their sails, or their 
moving power,—as brig, snow, schooner, galliot, sloop, steamer, sniiudf, and cutter, 
as explained under the.se heads. Ships are gciiorally built of wood, but they ai-e 
now .sometimes made of iron. In the construction of a vessol the most e.ssenli.il 
conditions are—that it be capable of carrying its lading; that it be moved wilh 
great velocity, and readily obey tho rudder ; that it have the ms-.essary stability, 
so as not to bo overturned ; and that its rolling or pitching be attended with as 
little strain as possible on tho timbers. But tho degree of attainment for each of 
thc-so qualitie.s—whieli in some respects arc contrary to each other —will <lej)end 
on tho purpo.so, whether of war or commerce, for which tho ship is built. In 
merchapt-sliips capacity is fre<iuently of more importance than velocity ; ;ind in 
this case the relations between tho length, breadtn, and depth depend less upon 
hydrodynamical principles than in men-of-vvar. Upon these and other points relat¬ 
ing to naval architecture, however, wo must refer to the works cited below. 

Glossary or Nactical Terms. 


Ahack, the position of the sails wlien blown 
ilut aguin.st the mast. 

Abaft or Aft, towards tho hinder part. 

A-bi!am , perpendicular to the ship’s length. 

Aboard, within tho ship; also said of onu when 
foul of another. 

Adrift, not fastened. 

Amain, to yield, or to let go. 

Amidships, the middle of the ship. 

' Athwart or Thwart, across. • 

Hack-Slaps, ropc.s from the top-mast heads to 
the ship-sides in aid of the .shrouds. 

Beams, the timber supports stretching across 
the ship; whence beam expresses the width of 
a vessel; and a sliip lying on her side is said 
to be on her beam-ends. 

Betids or Wales, the siiip’s side planks, from tho 
water upwards. 

Bjsfht, part of a rope lictween tho ends ; also a 
shallow hollnw in a line of coast. 

Bi 'ge, the fiat part of a ship’s bottom. 

Bilged, having tiie bottom stove in. 


Bilge-mtier, th.at collected ity leakage, .Ve. 

Biimaele, tlic ease of the steering eiinii>:iss. 

Block, tho case of flio slieavc of a pulie.y ; two 
or more constitute a tnekie. 

|:•lbstaps, strong ropes sustaining tlio bowsprit. 

Boom, a pole stretching out the bottoms of par- 
tietdar sails. 

Bower anchors, those at the bows. 

Btnas, tho two fore extremities of a ship. 

Bowsjtrit, a slojiing mast at the bows. 

Box hauling, bringing a ship wlieii elo.se-hnnied 
round upon tho other taek wlien site eannot 
tack or wear. 

lacking tlip head-sails to force tlio 
ship’s head rapidly off tlio wind. 

Boxing the cotnpass, repeating tho points in 
order. 

Brace, a rope at the extremity of the yard to 
traverse tlie sails when necessary. 

Breaming, cleaning tlie ship’s bottom by 

Buikheatl, any partition in a sliip. 

Bnmboat, the boat of a provision dealer, &c. 
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Bnrdf.n, the tonnage of a ship. 

Cabtc, the rope or chain holding the anchor. 

Cant, to turn over ; also the support of a bulk- 
liead. 

Capstan, a cylinder on which a rope is coiled 
by means ot lever bars. 

Cartvnhuf, turning a ship to repair her bottom. 

Val-hrad, the bow timber to which the bower 
anchor is fastened. 

Caiitk, to stuir tiic .sliip'.s scams with oakum, 

ChauMi$, outside platforms e.xtuiiding the 
shrouds 

tacks elo.se down, sheets aft, yards 
braced sharp up, and bowlines hauled ; the 
ship pi’ogres.sing as near tlie direction of tile 
wind us possible. 

CoiHpanion, the covering over a ship’s staircase. 

Coarstis, the lower square-sails. 

Crank, when by ill construction, bnlla.sting, or 
loading, a ship cannot carry sail without 
danger of oversetting. 

Crinflfrs, loops. 

Davit, a .spar used in managing the anchor. 

Dvad eyes, a kind of blocks fastening the shrouds 
to the cliuins. 

Dead-li<//its. tlio cabin window-shutters. 

Dead-water, that which closes behind the stem. 

Derrick, a tackle used at the outer quarters of 
a miy.zen yard, &c. , 

Draught, the water depth of the ship. 

Drift, the angle of a ship’s motion with the 
meridian when driven by wind and waves, 
and not governed by the helm. 

Dannaye, louse material used in stowage. 

Kasy, suilii g without jerking or straining. 

Fend off', pn.shiiig off to avoid contact. 

Flake, the part of the anchor which holds. 

Fore and Aft, in the direction of the ship. 

Forecastle, the upper deck near the head. 

Forefoot, the fore extremity of the keel. 

Forepeuk, the place allotted to the crew in mer¬ 
chant ships. 

Father a sail, passing it under a leak. 

Foal, a contrary wind ; also uneven ground. 

Furl, rolling up a sail to the yard. 

Fattocks, the tiuibers between those of the floor 
and the top. 

Gaff', the upper yard of fore and aft sails. 

Galley, the kitchen of a ship. 

Ganyway a narrow passage. 

Gasket, the cord by which furled sails are bound. 

Grapnel, a small anchor for a boat. 

Grijie, the fore part of a ship. 

Ganwale, the upper part of the ship’s side below 
the bidtoark. 

Halliards, ropes for hoisting yards, sails, Acc. 

Handspiize, the lever of the capstan or windlass. 

Hanks, rings upon which sails traverse, itc. 

Hatch, the covering of a hatchway. 

Hatchway, the opening of the ship’s hold. 

Haul, pubiiig upon a rope directly. 

Haul the. wind, bringing the ship to sail close 
by the v^ind. 

Hawse, tlie part of the bows close to the cable. 

Hawser, tt large rope, or small cable. 

Head, tlu fore extremity of a ship. 

Heave, to employ force to move weights, &c. 

Heel, the after extremity of tlie keel. 

Helm, the mechanism of the steertqte. ITelm 
a-starh'tard, is to move the tiller to the right; 
a-port, to the left; up, to the weather side ; 
down, to the lee side. 

Hold, the inside of the ship’s bottom. 

Hoine, a thing when close in its place. 

Horse, a ibot-rope to support the seamen while 
leaning over a yard. 

Hulk, an old ship unfit for service. 

Hull, the main body of the ship. 

Jack, a fiitg used in making signals. 

Jamb, to squeeze tight; the opposite is to 
render. 


Jeers, strong tackle for raising, or swaying up, 
tlie lower yards. 

Jib, the sail between tlio forc-top-mast .and 
bowsprit end. 

Keel, the timber first laid in shipbuilding ; tbe 
falst: keel is that added for defence, and mak¬ 
ing tbe sliip hold better. 

Kelson, a litiiber laid witbinside .across jd’ tlio 
timbers over the keel, and forming its inb'riur 
counterpart. 

Knee, a bent timber for receiving another. 
Land-locked, water apparently surtbunden by 
land. 

Lanyarsi, certain fixed or temporary lashings. 
fsirboard, the left side looking forwanl. 
lAilecn atriaiigular sail, with a lung inclined 
yard. 

Launch, the largest boat of a mab-of-war. 

Lee, Jjecwnrd, the side not directly exposed to 
the wind. 

Ltvehes, tiK! sides of the sails ; but the weather 
or side edge of any but a square sii.il Ls called 
the luff', ami the other e«lge tlie g/'fer leech. 
Lee-way, the deviation of the actual course from 
that steered. 

Lire, line., a safety rope hung out. 

Lifts, the ropes supporting yard-ends. 

Luy-sail, a four-sided sail bent to a yard slung 
about one-fonrtli from tbe lower end. 

Lyiny to, tbe state of a ship when the sails are 
so disposed as to coiinteraet each other. 
Marlinespike, a spike lor opening strands of 
lope. 

Martinyale, tbe rope loading down from tlio 
jib-boom ewd. * 

Mast, the upright series of timbers supporting 
the svil-.vards ; of wbicli in large ships tberu 
arc three—tbe main-mast, fore-mast, and 
mizzen-mast. each consisting of foM.'t’r, top, and 
to^-yat/ant masts, and sometimes » royal. 
A^'ssenyer, t he liawser wound round tbe capstan. 
Miitships, the ship’s middle as to length or 
breadth. 

Nippers, rt.>pcs attaching the messenger to tho 
cable. 

Northiny, tlif diPercnce of latitude made in 
sailing northwards. 

Offiny, a deep part of the sea at a distance from 
' the shore. 

Orlop-iieck, in a man of war, is the lowest, on 
which cables, &c., are stowed ; tho fore and 
after parts arc called cockpits, • « 

Painter, the rope fastening a boat, &c. 

Poop, a high partial deck close aft. ^ 

Port, tho opening for a gun. 

Quarter, the after part of a ship’s side. 
Quarterdeck, the portion of the uppermost 
deck between the main and miazen masts. 

Hake to, is to incline. To rake a ship, is to flro 
into her in tho direction of her length. 

Jietf, to lessen the sails ; also a chain of rocks 
near the surface of the sea. 

Reece, putting a rope through a hole. 

Riy, the peculiar luumier of rigging. 

Rolling, the lateral oscillation of a vessel. 

JO>yal, tho sail above the top-gallunt-sjiil. 

Rudder, the flat piece of wood liung on the stern- 
post for the purpose of steering. 

Sayying to leeward, making considerable lec- 

Stiils, the sheets by the action of the wind on 
which the ve.ssei is moved. They are vari¬ 
ously designated, but generally from the inast, 
yard, or stay upon wliieh they are strctcbeii. 
The upper two corners are carings, the lower 

clues. ,, ^ „ 

Scupper, a hole in the deck or side to carry off 

water. ... ., , , 

Scuttle, an opening in the ship s side or deck. 

Sea, a single wave; also general agitation. 

&anis, the spaces between tho edges of planks. 

2 < 4 , 
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SJitvr, tlio curve of the line of the deck. Traveller, a ritijj wliich slides along a rope. 

IShccr Imlk, a hulk fitted with sheers for mast- Treenails, wooden bolts securing the ship’s 
iiig ships, &e. planks. 

Sheers, two spars raised vertically for in.asting. Truss, a rope confining a lower yard. 

Sheets, ropes for e.xtending sails to the wind. Trysail, a small gatf sail of storm canvass. 

Sheet anehor, the third of the four ship’s Veer, to give the ship more scope of cable. 

anchors. Waist, in a man of war, the part of tlio gun- 

Shroials, the ropes supporting a mast laterally. deck between the fore and main musts. 
Sky-sail, a small sail set above the royal. Wake, the track which a shi|) leaves in the water. 

Slojis, clothes and bedding supplied to the sea- Wary, a rope laid out fur the purpose of mov- 
lumi at their expense. ing a ship. ^ 

Spatiker, tWb gafi'sail on the mizzon-mast. iraleh, the portion of the crew' on duty. 

Sprit-sail, a four-cornered fore-and-aft sail. Water-hsj<je<i, loss of buoyancy hy leakage, &c. 

Starboard, the right side looking forward. Way, progress. 

Stay, a rope leading forward in support of the Wear, placing :i vc-s-sel on the other tack hy 
niast. i/I stays, the act of tacking. To miss turning her round, with her stern to the wind. 
stays, to fail itt attempting to tack. Weather, the side on wliich the wind blows. To 

Staddinfl-saUs, narrow sails set at the outer weather, to pass to windward. 

edge of the square stiils. Weather page, is sirid of a sliip to windward of 

Su'oh, a bundle of old yarns swung to dry the another. 

decks. Wheel, tlmt by which the tiller is moved. 

Tack, the weather chic of a course, &c. The Whip, a rope passed through a single hloek. 
starboard foeft is when a ship, close hauled, lf’/ijdin«/'</,thesidedirt‘Ctlye.xposed totliewind. 
has the wiml on the starboard side; the tar- Wings, passages between the fore and after 
hoard lack is when the wind is on the larboard cockpit. 

side. To lark is to change from one to the Yard, the beam on which a sail Is extended, 
other hy turning tlic ship with her head to the Yard-arm, the extremity of Hr* yard, 
wind. Yaw, temporary deviation from a direct course. 

TdcAVc, a pulley composed of several blocks. Windlass, a horizonta.! modification of the 

Toff rail, tiic uppermost rail of the stern. wlicel and axle, used iu small shiiis instead of 

2'ank, a square watcr-eistern of siicet iron. a eaiistan. 

Tarpauling, a tarred or painted canvass cover. [Further infonnation will be found in Char- 
3'/7/c/*, the turning bar of the rudder. nock’s Murine, Architecture, Darcy Lever’s 

Timbers, the iipriglit pieces of a ship's frame. Seamanship, Fuleoner’s Naatieat Dictionary, 
'Tap, a platform near the lowSr ina#t head. Encyclopu'ilia lirilannicn, and the Penny 

Topping Hj't, a rope for raising a yard end. clopoedia also IJrainle’s Dictionary nf Seienre.'\ 

SHlPPINGr. Tho mo.st important brandies of tho Law of Shipping; will 
found discus.Ked under various sub-heads as follows:— 

The arrangements it is necessary to adopt and adhere to, in terms of tho Naviga¬ 
tion Laws, for securing tho privileges 6f a liritish vessel—under tlvc head N'avig.v- 

TIO.V. 

Tho registering of vessels, and the collateral operations in regard to the iirojicrty 
and transfer of shares, dictated hy the Registry Act—under the head Rkgistuy. 

The regulations for the chforcement of tho Revenuo Laws—under the hcatls 
Customs and Smugglino. 

Tho arrangements appointed by statute for adjusting tho mutual rights of tho 
mariners and their employers—under the head Seamen. 

The rights and obligations of the shipmaster—under tho heads AIastIu- and 

• liAlUtATRY. ,i' 

The Law of Insurance—under tho head Insurance, Marine. 

The'iaw regarding contracts connected with tho employment of vessels—under 
tho heads Biui. of Lading, Charter-Party, Demurrage, and FiiEicirr. 

Tho law regarding securities over the ship or cargo—under the heads UorroMRY 
and Resfondentia. 

Almost the only subject that remains for special consideration is tho responsi¬ 
bility of shipowners for goods committed to their charge, independently of wpeeial 
contract. It is the duty of the owners to have their vessel, both in hull and rigging, 
suited for tho voyage, and for tho safe keeping of the species of cargo contracted for 
or received on board. _ There must be a coiniietont master and a suflieaent crew of 
able seamen. Tho ship must have on board whatever papers are necessary for 
hA protection and that of her cargo, whether required by the laws of the country 
she Dclongs to, or by those bf the port of destination, or dictated by intoru ttioiuil 
law. There must bo no false or fraudulent papers, which may subject the ship to 
capture or detention. The mercantile customs of tho port must be adhen^i to in 
regard to the employment of wharfingers, lightermen, &c. in lading. Tlio Owners 
are responsible for theft or robbery committed before breaking ground. The 
roaster previous to sailing must make the necessary clearances at the l^ustoinhousi', 
and pay all tho usual charges. AVhen tho preliminaries are completed, the 
roaster must sail without delay when the weather is favourable, but not till then. 
Where sailing with convoy is stiimlated for or required by law, tho sanction iiiiist 
be obeyed in terms of tho law on that subject. [Convoy.] A i/ilot must nc em¬ 
ployed iu those roads, rivers, and narrow seas whore such a precaution is c if’oiucd, 
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either by special law or Ufsage. But there is by statute no responsibility for the 
absence of a uilot, unless it be proved that it arose “ from any refusal to take such 
pilot on board, or from the wilful neglect of the master in not heaving to and using 
all practicable means consistent with her safety, for the purpose of taking on board 
any pilot, who shall be ready and offer to take charge of the ship” (tJ Geo. IV. c. 

§ 53). “'The master must proceed to the place of destination without delay, 
and without stopping at any intermediate port, or deviating from the straight and 

frotPthe effects of accident or tempest, or to avoid enemies or pirates^Jjy whom ho 
has good reason to suspect that ho shall bo attacked, if ho proceeds in tlio ordinary 
track, and whom he has good reason to hope tliat -he may escape by delay or de¬ 
viation, or unless the ship sail to the places resorted to in long voyages for a supjdy 
of water and provisions, by common and established usage ” ( Abbott If the 
ship bo captured or lost in*consequence of deviation, the frcigliter may recover the 
prime cost of his goods and the shipping-charges. In cases of difficulty and of 
clanger, the master has to keep in view that it is liis primary duty to convey the 
cargo to its place of destination, and that it is only in an extreme case, and wlien 
there is scarcely a possibility of accomplishing this object, that ho is entitled to act 
as agent for tho freighter, and adopt the course that seems to involve the least 
sacrifice to his property. On arrival at tho port of destination, the ship must bo 
securely moored or anchored, and all papers delivered, and other requisites per¬ 
formed, ill terms of the customs regulations and the laws of the place. 

The picas which, in the absence of special stipulation, will excuse the master and 
owners in the case of injury or loss, arc hi general briefly described as, “ The acts 
of Cl od,” or, “ of tho queen’s cnemic.s,” and “ perils of the sea.” The first expression 
applies to all sudden calamities - as lightning or a hurricane. Tho damage must 
be from tho direct agency of the calamity : thus, where jiart of a bank ha«l been 
swept aw’ay by a flood, and a vessel, striking aga4>st rt, would have remained safb 
hail the bank been in its old condition, but sunk stern forwards, and damaged tho 
goods by reason of the change, there was no exemiition from liability (Smith o. 
Shepherd, 3.'W). Fire produced internally docs not come within the 

exemptions by common law ; but by statute ('Jb‘ Geo. III. c. 80'). the owners are 
exempted from rcspon.sibility for such los^ The “ acts of the quecu^s enemies” apply 
to capture or injury by hostile powers. The perils of tho sea embrace all those 
usual eahimitios incident to navigation, which cannot bo obviated by the usual care 
and foresight. It will very often bo a nice question wlietlier a calamity is or is 
not such as could have been so obviated ; and this is^iartieularly the case iu_damage 
by Collision (which see). There are statutory limitations on tho responsibility of 
owners, liy 28 Geo. III. c. 8(j, §3, they are not liable for loss or damage to “ any 
gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones, . . . by reason or means 
Oi tny robbery, cmbezKlemcnt, making away with, or secreting thereof,” unless 
till r nature, quality, and value have been inserted in the bill of lading, or ortiw:- 
wise declared in writing to the master or owners. By 55 Geo. III. c. 15.0, the re¬ 
sponsibility of owners for damage arising from any act or neglect not •tcasioned 
by the fault or privity of the owners, is limited to the valuo of the ship, and tho 
freight on tho voyage. {Abbott on Shipping^ by Shee^ 295-358.) 

There are certain statutes, independently of those already mentioned, containing 
regulations with which it will be generally necessary for those in charge of vessels 
to be acquainted. ■ 

Pilotage is regulated by 6 Geo. IV. c. 125, “ For the amendment of the law re¬ 
specting pilots and pilotage ; and also for the better preservation of floating lights, 
buoys, and beacons.^’ 

Ships conveying Passengers to ports out of Europe and not in tho Mediterranean 
Sea, are under tlio regulations of 5 & 6 Viet. c. 107, which repeals the previodb act 
of 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 53. It makes special regulations for the provisioning ot 
emigrant ships, for their tonnage according to the distance of their destination and 
the number of pa.ssengers, and similar matters. 

The conveyance of passengers between Ureat Britain and Ireland is regulated by 
4 Geo. IV. c. 88. 

The Quarantine Regulations are embodied in 6 Geo. IV. c. 78. 

SHIPPING. Under CoMMEHCK, Colony, and East India Company, we have 

f ivou a summary of the early progress of maritime enterprise among the states ot 
lurOpe. Of the British commercial navy there is no authentic account pnor to 
lasfcentury. It is known, however, to have become considerable, compared with 
the hipping of other countries, during tho reign of Elizabeth, and to have gradu- 
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ally increased under her successors, particularly Cliarlcs II. and James II.,—the 
shipping cleared outwards under the national nag having, it is supposed, doubled 
in amount between the liestoration, KiO'O, and the Revolution, Kiltd. 

In 1701, according to Customs Returns XAlacphersmi^s Annals of Commerce., 
vol. ii. p. 7l9j, there belonged to English ports (chiefly London, Bristol, and Yar¬ 
mouth) 3281 vessels, estimated to measure 2(>1,222 tons, and carrying 27,1.% men. 
The shipping is supposed to have been doubled between 1701 and 1760; after which 
its increase became quite extraordinary. In 18()0(//>. vol. iv. p. .53.5), it amoved 
in England Jo 1,466,632 tons ; Scotland, 161,.511 ; Ireland, 54,262 ; Channel Mes, 
16,110 I ana dJolouies, 157,364 tons : total, 1,855,879 tons, employing 138,721 men. 

The importance of the commercial marine as a nursery fur seamen to man the 
na tional fleet was early seen and acknowledged. And by the famous Navigation Act, 
1651, a complete monopoly of the carrying trade of Britain was secured to her mor- 
chantmeii. Under Navigation Laws, an account is given of the history and present 
state of that monopoly, which was rigorously maintained upwards of l.)(> years 
—down indeed to our own time—^when the retaliatory policy of tho United States 
and Prussia led to several important relaxations; the principal being tho lieci- 
procity System of Mr Huskissou, which was introduced in tho year 1823. 

_ The introduction of tho reciprocity system having been followed by a tlopreeia- 
tion in tho value of shipping property, violent attacks were made upon Mr Hu.s- 
kisson’s policy by the shipowners,—a numerous, wealthy, and influential body,— 
who, acting in concert, have always been able to command a speedy attention to 
their representations. It is now, however, very generally admitted that tins de¬ 
pression which then took place is fairly attributable to other causes. Ships became 
cheaper because they could be built cheaper, arising from a great fall in the price 
of their materials,—wood, iron, copper, and hemp,—while improvements took jilace, 
which enabled the old work to be done with fewer hands than before. These cir¬ 


cumstances, with perhaps ^rae^vertrading in 1824 and 182.5, are now held sulli- 
ciently to account for all the real depression of the shipping interest which occurred. 
But the most triumphant vindication of Mr Uuskissun’s policy is to be found in 
the facts, that tho number and tonnage of vessels built since the change have been 
greater than at any preceding period: the registered shipping having increased 
from 2,519,044 tons in 1822 to 3,512,480 tbns in 1842, or about 40 per cent. ; and 
the amount of British shipping cleared outwards for foreign countries and colo¬ 
nies, from Ij.539,260 tons in 1822, to 3,42.9,279 tons in 1841—an augmentation of 122 
per cent. The increase of foreign shipping cleared outwards in trie same 20 years 
was from 457,.542 to 1,336,892 fbns. 

Nor is tho constant progress of British shipping less conspicuous when viewed in 
comparison with that of other countries. For example, in tho trade with the 
United States—our cliief maritime rival—a continually increasing proportion of 
our tonnage has of late years been employed. Between 1821 and 1836, the British 
shipping which entered the ports of the republic inci’eased from 55,188 tons to 
52.9,822 tons, or 860 per cent. ; while tho increase in tho American shipping, em¬ 
ployed inrthc foreign trade of tho States, was, in the same period, not more than 
from 765,098 tons to 1,352,653 tons, or 77 per cent. And as regards Pru.ssia, to 
which our shipowners looked with tho greatest apprehension, her mercantile navy 
has been most strikingly diminished in amount since the commencement of our reci- 

f rocity agreement with her. It likewise appears (Porter’s Progress of the NatioHy 
3, cn. lU), that the proportion of foreign to national shipping, employed in the 
import and export trade of the United Kingdom, is smaller than in any other 
state of the least importance,—the proportion in 1835,10 years after the reciprocity 
system came into operation, being only 28 per cent.; while in the United States 
it was 32 per cent.; in France, 60 per cent.; in Russia, 78 per cent.; at Dantzic, 
35 p%r cent.; and in Sweden (in 1834), 53 per cent. 

Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom is prosecuted chiefly in London, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Hull, Liverpool, and the ports on tho Clyde ; which last are especially 
celebrated for their steam-vessels. It is also carried on extensively in New 
Brunswick and other parts of British America. The cost of new ships, including 
outfit, averages from about £10 to £12 per ton; though tho slop-built ships of 
New Brunswick cost little more than £6 per ton. And it appears from a table 
compiled by Captain Parry, from the estimates of 30 difieront authorities, and in¬ 
troduced by him in his Report on tho Caledonian Canal {Par. Paper, 1842, No. 74, 
p. 81), that tho average cost of one day’s wages, victuals, and wear and tear for 
vessels of various sizes, from 60 to 400 tons, is nearly as follows :— 
fiO tons. 100 tons. 150 tons. SOO tons. 250 tons. 300 tons. .3.50 tons. 400 tons. 
£1:1:8 £I:U:4| £2:2:5 £2:U:3f £3:5:2 £3:18: lU £4 :10: 52 £5:4:4} 
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ugistered Shipping of the British Empire, as on 31st December 1840 and 1841; 
and Ships Built in the Years ended 5th January 1841 and 184'J, respectively. 


Ships Kcgistcred. 



Ships Uuilt. 


Ships.! 

Ton«. 

Shi, .■•I 


l(Mi.5il65,8.52 

815- 

111,631) 

2631 

42,.322 

245 

«43,316 

42| 

3,1 lif 

' 51 

4,430 

! 78 

8,775 

81 

6,731 

,1 

*549^ 

114,.505 

►2219 363, a52 

1741' 

2>!2.614 


Account of the Tonnage of Shipping Registered at each of the principal Ports of 
the United Kingdom, including Bio Channel Islands, on December 31, 1841. 


Sailini; Vessels. 


Kngland. 

London. 19,1(55 

licautnaris. 

Bristol. 

Dartmouth. 

Kxeter. 1,(»37 

Gloucester. 6,244 

Goole. 7,H55 

Hull. .5,261 

Ipswich. 1,622 

Liverpool. 4,1.54 

Lynn. 358 

Newcastle. 3,2.'i.5 

IMyinouth. 7,659 

Poole. 1,168 

Portsmouth. 3,512 

Rochester. 7.504 

Scarborough. 1,269 

Btockt»m. 7.‘16 

Sundurhuid. 

Whitby.... 

Whitehaven. 

Yarmouth. 


Steam 

Vessels. 


37,2.57 

44 

2,768 

17 

17 



SeoVand. 

Aberdeen. 1,96.3 49,332 

Alloa. 965 17..362 

Dumfries. 4.(542 6,5(»2 

Dundee. 2,399 48,267 

(llasgow. 1,994 81,999 

Greenock. 5,007 83,1.38 

Inverness. 3,125 5,285 

Irvine.^.... 611 14,053 

Kirkaldy.A. 3,019 6,727 

Leith.... .M13 21,466 

Montrose. l,.'i(52 22,6.54 

Perth. •'*-6 9,.507 

Port-Glasgow. 910 12,095 

. « Ireland. 

^Belfast. 4,120 44,236 

Cork. .3,631 29.595 

Duhlin. 7,1.53 12,337 

Limerick. 1,28.5 12,515 

Newry....... 4,715 5,8.37 

Waterford.*. 1,250 18,310 

Jerseg . 2,5;(6 2,3,155 

Querntey . 641 14,756 


Steam 

Vessels, 


3,162 

4.50 

306 

1,816 

10,298 

ItUi 

18 

56 

2(»7 

1,5(58 

101 

19 

347 

1,222 

217 

10,815 



Account of the Tonnage of Shipping entering Inwards and Outw^ards at the prin¬ 
cipal Ports of the United Kingdom in the Year 1841. 


Coastwise. 


Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels- 


Inwards. { Outwardii. 


Colonial. 


Inwards. lOutwardH 


Foreign Trade. 


Inwarrls. Outwards. 


I 


London. 

Liverpool.... 

liristul. 

Newcastle... 

Hull. 

IGoolo. 

Stockton. 

Sunderland.... 
Whitehaven.. 

Newport. 

Plymouth.... 

Swansea.| 213.243 

Glasgow. 

Greenock. 

Port-Olasgow 

Leith. 149,799 

Dundee. 133,541 

Aberdeen. 136,874 

lluhlin. 

Cork. 

Uelta-st. 



♦ This return was incomplete at the date when the account was closed. 
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Coastwise. 


* TOTALS in 1841. 

f {o,u «?rds‘::: 

(steam vessels.. { .*;; 

Inwards. 


Colonial. 


Ilritisli. 


Forei|n. 


Outwards. 


JSn^lAiid. 

^icotUttd. 

lr«iHD<i. 

7.305,874 

I,n9..564 

1,211.942 

8,265,941 

1,1.57,619 

6;i7,»9l ; 

1,687,913 

645,797 

571.964 , 

1,.539.311 

.5.52.!«)7 

6.55.928 

I.202,(HI4 

181,011 

i:i8,47l ■ 

l,189,4:i4 

214,673 

114,.582 

1,654,819 

146,409 

.38,.596 

1,1.59,65.5 

119,7.32 

26.441 

1 , 793,971 

I82„%54 

34,165 

1,215,870 

93,484 

20.953 


9.«,T7,.ino 

10,1 

2,!Io;{,7!j4 

2,74«.I-l<» 

1 ,*0!),«)!) 

l.tt«>,725 

l.;{;io,.io7 


Tonnaf?e of Vessels employed in the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United 
Kingdom (including their repeated Voyages), separating British from I’oreign 
Vessels, and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in 1810 and 1811. 



Inwards. 


Russia. 340,.5<i7 

Sweden. II ,933 

Norway. 

Denmark. 6,327 

Prussia. ll2,7o!) 

Germany. IdS.KtP 

Holland. 212..503 

Bel^iriiun. ■'17.^74 

France. 32.3,393 

Pornigal,Asorts,Ao. 61,1!I5 
Spain, Canaries, &c- 50,649 

Gibraltar. 23,09!> 

Ilalv & Ital. Islands 8.»,576 
Malta & Ionia 1 Isles 10,!(62 
Turkey & Greece 28,005 
A frica and African 

Isl.ands. 82,528 

India, Ceylon, 

Singapore. 137,883 

China. 2o,<»56 

Other parts of Asia 12,316 

Australasia. 25,905 

British America... 808,222 

- W. Indies 181,731 

Foreign W. Indies 41,174 
TJvjitcd States.. 138,2ol 

^Mexico and South 

America. 78,.5.33 

Whale l->.iicrie.s.. 14,296 
Jersey, Man, dte, lf>3,4.59 


79.1.52 

53,.Ti7 

114,241 

103,067 

237,984 

88.5.'>6 

69.779 

48,!«)6 

1«1,497 


21,09.5 


6,881 

426,867 


225,.5U1 

11,760 

1.73-2 

92,<KU 

73.943 

i7.-i,no 

217.065 

49,4.57 

365,842 

68,238 

48.321 

44,;i95 

63,821 

42,288 

39,d;i(% 

102,306 

178,8,34 

2,942 

11,716 

115,119 

694,094 

222,620 

3<i,4m 

180,041 

90,984 

15.276 

124,278 


.58,861 

.39,999 

114,662 

207,11.3 

177.449 

82,:i7l 

65,.542 
46,541 
179,082 
30,tMi9 
14,270 
1,0.55 
14,043 
1 ,o;j5 
2,623 



294.227 

13,170 

977 

.3,.3(J8 

88.198 

188,272 

212,782 

69,8:1.5 

387,9:t4 

61,161 

45,508 

23.314 
68,312 

16.315 
27,483 

111,143 

207.075 

23,:i44 
14,910 
29,868 
841,348 

174,975 

42,0.59 

121,777 

119,827 

13,(H>a 

160,9(11 


19 . 5,604 


I94,2;t6 . 4;M.9;«i 


12,.3:»5 


912 129,816 

215,421 

*" '805 
.... 12.5,fi09 

_ 6.52,725 

_ 211..5.16 

2,889 

294,170 I 159 ,.597 


. 3 , 3 : 17 ! 132,820 


5'».I4.5 
:i.5.674 
101,3 1 
193,'33 
165.783 

91,74.5 

61.7.58 

40.6116 

184,1 69 
23,501 
10,.l.i9 
.344 
10.789 
5,431 
5,015 


1.3.:i9.3 

.313,390 


Total. .1:1,1117.501 1.460,2941.3,292.9841,488,888 3,361,211 1,291,165 ,3,429.279 1,.33 :,892 


PuTthpr information reapeeting British shipping will be found under I/Lovn's, Stkam Navi¬ 
gation, Ton.vaob, and in the articles referred to on page 610; and respecting the .hipping of 
foreign countries under their respective licads. 

SHI PSHUSBAND, the agent or commissioner for the owners. Ho maybe a 
part-owner or a stranger. Ilis powers are by mandate, commission, or vcriial 
appointment; the latter chiefly where ho is also part-owner. Ilia duties are to 
arrange every thing for the outfit and good order of the ship—stores, repairs, fur¬ 
nishings ; to enter into contracts of affreightment; and to superintend her papers. 
His powers do not extend to tho borrowing of money ; but he may grant bills for 
fum^hings, stores, repairs, and the necessary engagements bindiiig on owners, 
although lie may have received money wherewith to pay them, lie may draw 
the freight; but is not entitled to tako bills instead of it, giving up tho lieu by 
which it is secured. He cannot delegate liis authority. 

SHOE-TRADE. This trade, in v^iich we include tho manufacture of boots, is 
generally followed in all parts^ of the kingdom ; but, though employing a greater 
number of persons than any of the other common handicrafts, it scarcely rises any 
where into importance except in London, Northanmton, and Stafford, where tho 
public contracts are chiefly executed, and supplies furnished for exportation. In 
these places a considerable division of labour nas been introduced into the trade. 
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no fewer than twenty digtinct branches being diatinguishcil. This is particularly 
the case in whai. is called the men'a line. 

Shoes ami boots, as articles of export, occur principally in the colonial trade ; 
but being included in the customs accounts under the general head of “ leather 
wrought and unwrought,” the amount shipped cannot be stat» «l. They also occur 
as imports in our trade with France, especially light shoes for females, and men’s 
boots ; the latter are of neat workmansliip, and are said to be in other res]» ets of 
good quality. This trade will probably increase ; as, in the new larilf tl'dl J), the 
import duties on boots and shoes, furmeidy about iiO jwir cent., have Ijfen Widuced 
fully one-half. Before this I'eductioUjthe imports from France amounicd to about 
50,0()0 jiairs per annum. 

We possess few data for det<‘rmining the value of the boot and shoe trade in tho 
United Kingdom ; but the annual consumption, estimating the average expimdituro 
of each individual of our population of 27,000,000, at the moderate rate of lOs., will 
amount to 13,500,000. 

SHOP (Fr. Jionluine. Tt. Lojn\ a place for the sale of commodities by retail. 
Shops arc now, generally speaking, arranged indiscriniinatcdy ; hut the old 
ciiHlom, and one probably coeval with the existence of cities, was to ai)i)ropriato 
particular streets to jiarticular trades ; and some relics of this usage still remain 
in London. Paternoster Row continues to be much oceupicil by booksellers ; liOiii- 
bard Street, by bankers ; Long Acre, by coacbmakers ; and Crauboin-ne Alley, by 
Btraw-liat-makers ; while Holywell and Monmouth Streets still uphold tliei'r an¬ 
cient reputatio)i for old clothes, and Lroker's Alh-y is erowiled by dealers in 
second-hand furniture. In London, tho number of sho])s is estimated at about 
40,000. INIany of these, as well as iii tho prt)vincial cities, attract :itteiition by a 
gorgeous display of vvarcs in plate-glass windows, comjtrising almost their entire 
front, while their interior is frequently lined with mirrors. ICvcry sort of deviep, 
in short, is uscui to attract iiotic<i and custom. 4n -frOo, a tax was im]>oscd on 
shops in Britain, but it was abolished in 1700. 

In America, instead of shops, unostentatious warcliousc.«, called storc.s, are com¬ 
monly used by retailers ; and in the East, this class, as W('ll as the common handi- 
cratts, are generally arranged, in each ht a place exclusively appropriated to 
them, called a Bakaau. 

(SlIRIMP V7i/ffaris)fVi crustaccous fi.sh, common on the shores of Eng¬ 

land, and brought ill largo quantities to Billingsgate, ehielly from (Jravesend, 
Lynn, Boston, l..eigh, and Islo of Wight. Shrinq)^ are boilcil before being carried 
to market ; they ai'c in season during the whole year, though the chief demand is 
in spring. Those of Pegwell Bay are preferred; and the preiiarcrs of potted 
shrimjis profess to make use of them only. 

SHROFF, SHROFFAGE. in Indian commerce, means a banker or 

money-changer. iShroffarje is the examination of coins, and separation of tho j'ood 
from the debased. [Imha.J • 

SHRU B, a compound liquor, made of spirit, acid fruit, and sugar. 

SIAM, a state in the peninsula of India, bounded N. by China ; E. % Annam ; 
S. by Gulf of Siam ; and W. by Birmah. Area, 190,000 sq. miles. 1‘opulatiou, 
3,000,000. It comprises Siam Proper, part of Laos and Cambodia, ami certain 
tributary Malay states. Capital, Bankok, a flourishing jiort on the Alenam, in 
lat. 13° 58' N., and long. 100" 34^ E., about 20 miles from the sea ; .90,000 ; 

about 4-5ths are Cliiuese. Government, a despotic monarchy : tho king is nomi¬ 
nally a vassal of China. 

Tilo kingdom is generally mountainous. The fertile part is composed cliicfi.v of tho valley of 
the Alenain, a lurge river vMiicli descends from tho heart of Thibet, and at certain seasons over¬ 
flows-and iniiudatca a conuiderablo portion of the country, of the climat** liiilo is known beyond 
Bankok, which is represented by Mr Crawfurd as being fur from unbeultliy. Alines «ist in 
different places, but tliey a/e yet almost unexplored. Tin, copper, lead, zine, antimony, with sinall 
quantities of gold, arc found; but the metal which occurs in greatest relative aiuiiidtineo is iftm, 
particularly on the Alenani. Tho vegetable productions diflVr in no essential re.qieet froin yiose 
of other Indian countries. The district witiiin the tract of inundation is admirably suited for 
rice; and, excepting Bengal, the quantity exported is greater than from any country in Asia. 

Tho inland and coasting trades are consitlerable. Tho fonuer is priiiciitaily eomhictcd on the 
Aloiiam and its branches in flat boats and bamlioo rafts; but a large portion is likewise carried <iii 
by means of clcpliants, which are generally used for land carriage. Thu latter einbnices a considc^ 
able truffle witli the countries on tho shores of tho Straits .of Alalaccaand Bay of Bengal, by wiiicn 
clianncls are iin{>orted opium, cotton goods, and other commodities. The niaritiinc cotnmerco '^th 
forcigii countries is almost wholly concentrated at Bankok, whicli, after Canton, is the greatMt 
shipping port in Asia not settled by Europeans. Tlie most important bnieeli is that witii China ; the 
staple exports consisting of black pepper, sugar, stick lac, sapan wood, eardanioms, cotton-wool, 
oagle-wood, rice, hides, gamboge, ami wood for furniture; and the imports, of coarse ciiina-warc, 
teas, anil raw and wrought silks, with a quantity of Chinese silver in ingots: in tins trade are 
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employed about 35,000 tons of junks, which arrive in January and February, and leave in June 
and J uly. Considerable intercourse exists also with tlie ports of Cambodia and Cochin China ; but 
the most extensive brancii, after that with China, is conducted with Binieapore, Malacca, Penang, 
Batavia, and other places in the Malayan Archipelago. In this trade the staple exports of Siain 
are sugar, salt, oil, and rice; to which may be added the minor articles of stick lac, iron pans, 
coarse earthenware, and lard. The returns are British and Indian piece-goods, opium, with a 
little glass-ware, and some British woollens from the European settlements, with commodities 
suited for the Chinese markets, such as pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, rattans, b6ches-de-mer, 
swallows’ nests, and Malayan camphor from the native ports. This trade is carried on almost 
entirely by means of Junks, and has greatly increased of late years. 

Almost ever^ kind of merchandise, except sugar and pepper, is tlie subject of royal monopoly; 
and the Chinese are the only foreigners whose trade is upon a liberal footing. In 1322, Mr Craw- 
fiird, as representing our Indian government, ctTccted a commercial treaty with the King of Biuin ; 
after whicn, several British merchants attempted to settle in Bunkok, but without success. The 
Americans also obtained a treaty,in IS^kJ. 

Measures and Weights. —The fathom of 4 ■ Money. —The circulating medium is stated by 

cubits, or 8 spans, = Oi feet; 20 fathoms = Mr Crawfurd (E/nft<Wjr.v/o Siam, ^r.), to consist 
1 sen ; and lOU sen = 1 yuta. The sen is also only ofsilver and cowrie shells. The generji! coin 
a square measure of 20 fathoms to the side, is the bat or ticalof 4salungs, Hfuangs, 1(> song- 
'Tho ordinary measure is tlie catty =: 2$ lbs. p’bais, 32 p’liai-nungs, or 6400 cowries. 'Phe 
avoirdupois, being double the Chinese catty, tical weighs 236 troy grains, and is commonly 
The pecul contains 50 caittics, and is thus equal valued at 2s. 6d. sterling ; but its standard is 
to the Chinese. In weighing rice and salt a largo uncertain. The catty of 80 ticals, and the 
measure is used, consisting of 22 peculs to the pecul of 100 catties, are used only to denote 
former and 25 to the latter: rice is also measured large sums, 
by the basket, lOOof which arc equivalent to the 
large measure above mentioned. i 

SICCA, a weight for gold and silver in India = 179S troy grains. 

This was the weigiit of the ancient standard rupee of Hindostan, while the Mogul emperor was 
the sole sovereign, and which was thence denominated tho sicca rupee. In course of liine this 
standard, though professed to bo followed, was gradually altered by the powers established in dif¬ 
ferent parts of lnd)!»; some being lighter, and others, as the Calcutta sicca rupee (weighing U»l •!M6 
grains, of which 175*921 pure), l^avier than tho Mogul money. To remedy the confiisioti thence 
arising, an ideal standard, called tlie dUrrent ruitee, was introduced, to wliiclt all otiicrs were to 
be compared before thc.y were entered into accounts. 116 current rupees = UK) Calcutta siecii 
rupees. Tho East India Company’s rupeo, now the general standard, weighs 180 troy grains, or 
1 tola, whieb is also the basis of the new system of weights. [India.] 

SICILY, the largest and most fertile island of the Mediterranean, forms, with 
the Neapolitan territory, from tho soutfi fetromity of which it is separated by the 
Strait of Messina, the United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Area, 10,.'>OH sq. miles. 
Population in 1842, about 2,100,000. Tho head of the political administration is 
a lieutenant-general, representing the king ; but all important matters are referred 
to the Sicilian section of tho co&ncil of state at Naples. 

Tho island, triangular in form, is traversed along its N. s!do by a cliain of mountains, which 
gives off several branches to the S.; besides which, tticroarc several detached groups, incluoing 
the celebrated Etna, in height 10,872 feet, near the E. coast. There arc some extensive plains; 
but, generally speaking, the island consists of hill and valley,—the whole watered by numerous 
small rivers. The climate is salubrious and delightful, except during tho sirocco, and in some 
low and marshy tracts. 

’The difference of elevation in Sicily, and its fertility and climate, natimally give great variety 
and excellence to its productions. Anciently it was styled the granary of Rome ; but in iui>dem 
times, slothrlgnorancc, political dependence, and misgovenunent, have brought its prosperity to 
a comparatively low ebb. Of late, however, some bcneticial changes have taken place ; in 1812 
and 1838 laws were passed for tho abolition of tho feudal system, and tho emancipation of the 
peasantry ; restrietioiis which existed to tho exportation of com have been rcinoved; and, more 
recently, funds have been raised for the formation of good roads. 

Tho arable lands comprise 3,7(H),<KM> acres; vineyards, chiefly around Marsala, llS.Odfl do.; 
gardens, 260,000 do.; woods and olivegrovcs, tho latter principally on the N. coast, 1,125,(K)0 acres; 
the remainder of the island is mostlv waste. Agriculture is in an exceedingly rude state ; but 
tlie crops raised, principally wheat, barley, and potatoes, with hemp, flax, ana cotton, are not¬ 
withstanding abundant, though affording at present little surplus ^r export. The rearing of 
live-stock occupies even less attention than tillage. The vintage, except in some English establish¬ 
ments at Marsala is an object of little care; and tho olive-oil is also of low quality from the same 
cause.*' The culture of sumach, however, is more attended to; and the fruits, especially oranges 
and lemons, grow luxuriantly. The cliief other vegetable products are detailed in the list of ex¬ 
ports. The only mineral product of importance is sulphur, which is abundant in the central and 
south districts. Manufactures arc confined to a few establishments in the principal cities. 

The exports mainly consist of raw produce. In 1839, tho quantities and values of the prin¬ 
cipal articles were as follow:—Sumach, 238,082 ewts., ife‘263,567; fruits, dry and preserved, 
102,108 cwt., dt,'163,I7fi; oranges and lemons, 5a9,036 boxes, £119,737; wines and spirits, 
4,421,537 gallons, £'156,315; sulphur (greatly below the average, which is 700,000 cantars, owing 
to the existence of tho French monopoly, since abolished), 542,384 cwts., £*116,142; olive-oil, 
692,579 gallons, £96,569; with considerable quantities of manna, linseed, silk, liquorice paste, 
rags, salt, barilla, argol, and other articles; the whole amounting to .£*1,350,493; of which Britain 
took- ,£379,879 (below the usual amount, owing to the sulphur monopoly); United States, 
£‘393,723; and France, £198,168. The imports consist chiefly of sugar, coffee, and other colo¬ 
nials ; cottons, yam, and wool; wooUens, silks, and linens; hides, hardware, earthenware, cod¬ 
fish, Ac., which are mostly brought from America, England, Franco, and Genoa. In 1839, the iin- 
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ports were valued ofHcialljr at .-€508,998, but they may be more corroetly estimated at £1,000,000 • 
many commodities, especially sugar and other tropical products, being smuggled in consequence 
of the high customs and tonnage duties. The shipping amounted in 1838 to 2260 vessels, 43,000 
tons ; employing nearly 25,000 men. [Sulphur. J 

J^oHTs.— Palermo, the capital, is situated in a bay on the N. coast, in l.at, 38" 8' N., long. 13* 
22' K., in a fertilo pLain between two mountain ridges ami the sea. Pop. 14 o,(nm). The harbour, 
which is at some distance, is formed by an artificial mole, whicli, however, does not iirotect it 
effectually. In 1838, according to Mr Alacgregor's Report on Sicily, the imports amounted to 
£284,00!); and the exports to £346,310, 

Messina, the chief trading port, lies on the N. E. coast, opposite Calabria, in hit. 38“ 11' N., 
long. 15“ 34' E. Pop. a5,000. The town rises in the form of a crescent on th% W. s»de of the 
harbour, which is one of the best in the Mediterranean. In 1838, the imports amounted to 
£2.04,811 : and the exports to £368,492. 

Alieata, Cabania, Cefahi, Girgcnti, Marsala, Mazara, Sciacca, Syracuse, Trapani, Terra Nova, 
and Termini, are the chief other ports. 

Mbasukeh, Monbv, Rrvrwub, &.C. 

Meastires and lfi’ei}ihfs.-~Th(icanntt. of a paUni = 2‘58 Imp. gallons, and reckoned by weight 
or .06 inches = 81-.15 Imp. inches; and 3 pahiii at 12i rot toll grossi, or about 24 lbs. avoirdu- 
= 1 braecio. pois; in Palermo it is sold by the cantaro grosso. 

I'lie salin of hand 6i Imp. acres. Money .—Accounts are stated in oncie of 3U 

The tonn.a, wine measure, of 4 barili, 8 quar- tari or 600 grani; also in ihicats of 1(K) grani, 
tare, or 160 quartucci, —• 31’24 Imp. gallons: each of 10 piecioli or cavalli, as in Naples, 
the pipe is 12 barrels, = 9.372 Imp. galluus. The oncia = 3 Neapolitan ducats (valued in 

Tbe salma generale, corn measure, of 4 bis- gold), = 10s.3id. sterling; and 58 tari 6 grani 
accie, 16 tomoli. or 64 mondelli, = ll.i stma = £1. 

liCghorn mc,asure. — 7’t>l I»np. bushels; the The Sicilian dollar or scudo of 2 florini, 12 
salma grossa, similarly divided, “ 14 staja, tari, 24carlini, 180 ponti, ur240 grani, is worth 
Leghorn measure, = 9‘47 Imp. bushels. ,'is. 11 Jd. sterling. The Sicilian tari and carlini 

The cantaro grosso of 100 rottoli grossi, each are thus of only one-half the value of the same 
of 33 ounces, = 192‘63 lbs. avoirdupois: the denomination.>i in Naples. 

coininon cantar, or cantaro sottile, of 100 rottoli Since 1818 the coinage of Sicily has been the 

sottili, each of 30 ounces, = 175*03 lbs. avoirdii- same as that of Naples. 

pois; the pound of 12 ounces = 4901 troy grains ; Hills on London are commonly drawn a^ 3 

ami loo Sicilian tbs. of 12 ounces = 7o*0l’ lbs. monthsfdatL^ No days of grace are allowed, 
avoirdupois. The weight and fineness of the JTftc derived principally from a land- 

precious metals are cxprcisscd as in Naplks. tax of 12i per cent., a tax of 13 taris 12 grains 

The Sicilian .ship ton — 5 Sicilian siilmcs — per s.alm.a on the grinding of corn, and customs 
94 cubic French feet (pieds de Hoi). and navigation dues, amounts .annually to about 

N. H.—In Messina, oil is sold by the cailiso, ^'1,000,000, gross. [Naples.] 

SIERRA LEONE. [Nkjritia.] * 

SILK (Uu. Zyde. Fr. Soie. Ger. Seide. It. Seta, For, & Sp. Seda. Rus. 
Schelk)^ a soft shining filament, the product of several species of eatcrjiillar, par¬ 
ticularly the Bombyx mart or silkworm. This w^rm is about six or eight weeks 
in arriving at maturity, during which period it chango.s its skin four or five times ; 
and ceases to food for a short timo previous to each change. When full grown it 
eats no more ; but, choosing a convenient place, begins to discharge viscid pulpy 
twin filaments from the double orifice of its nose, with which it instinctively envelops 
itself as a defence against living enemies and a change of temperature ; and it 
coutinue.s this operation till it has .spun an oval case dr ball, in which it rerfuftns 
as a chrysalis for about fifteen days, at the clo.se of which it perforates the end 
of the silken ball, and comes out a winged moth, to deposit its eggs‘Tor a fresh 
generation, and very soon after to die. Those who cultivate the worm for silk do 
not suffer it to reach this last stage, because the silken fibre would bo cut into small 
piece.s, by the opening at which the moth escapes. When the whole quantity of 
silk is formed, tney destroy the chrysalis by means of heat. 

Silk occurs in various forms. Cocoons, Knubs, or Husks, are the balls as formed 
by the worm, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a goltlen-yellow colour. Jluw 
siik, the state when simply wound off the cocoons into skeins or hanks, is in threads 
composed of several fibres, united by tlioir natural gum. IVas/e si/k is that part 
which is first wound off the cocoons in the operation of reeling; and such cocoons 
as being eaten through by the worm cannot be vvound off by the reel, but are after¬ 
wards carded and spun ; also of short ends arising from winding. 

Raw silk, before u can bo used in weaving, is made to take one of three fo^’ros : 
Is/, Sififfles, the most simple process, consists in merely twisting the double 
thread projected from the twin orifice in the nose of the insect, in order to give 
more firmness to its texture; '2d, Tram, formed by twistiu#? together, not very 
closely, two or more threads of raw silk ; and this description most commonly 
form.s the weft or shoot of manufacturecl goods : ^l, Organzine, principally used 
in the warp, that is, to form the length of the web, is composed of two^ or more 
threads tw'istod separately, and afterwards combined together, tm) twist 
then given in contrary directions. When thus prepared it is termed thrown silk. 

The worms are fed with the leaves of the mulberry-tree ; and they are reared 
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in a kind of nnrsory, called by the French a magnaniere. Silk husbandry is ex¬ 
tensively prosecuted in the south of Europe—in Italy, where the annual produc¬ 
tion is about 12,000,000 lbs., chiefly in the northern states, and in France ; also in 
China, India, and Persia. It is like-wiso pursued on a smaller scale in many other 
countries possessing a soil and climate favourable to the growth of the mulberry. 
The Indian silk, produced from a worm and leaf peculiar to Bengal, is inferior 
to that of France, Italy, and China, all produced from the liomhyx mori^ reared 
on the vdiite mulberry. 

About 5,006,000 lbs. raw, waste, and thrown silk are annually consumed in this 
country. It is imported chiefly from Bengal, and from Italy, cither direct or 
through Franco ; it is also broiight in considerable quantities from China (where, 
next to tea, it is the great staple) and Turkey ; atid in smaller quantities from 
Holland, the United States, and other places. [Silk Manufaci'UUk.J 

SI LK GUT, a hard, wli|to, transparent thread, about a.foot in length, made in 
China and Italy from the intestines of the silk worm, and used for angling. 

SILK MAN UFACTURE. This manufacture originated in China, from whence, 
according to the best credited accounts, it was carried to Constantinople by Persian 
missionaries in the reign of Justinian, a. d. .Wd. Its progress w'as at first slow, 
and for (JOO years was confined to the Greek empire. In the 12th century, how¬ 
ever, it was extended to Palermo in Sicily, and from thence by degrees into Italy, 
Spain, and evcntnalW to Franco, in which it had elfectually taken root prior to 
the reign of Francis 1. Its early history in England is involved in obscurity ; but 
the reign of E<Iward III. is commonly assigned as the period of its introduction 
into this country. It attained a certain extent in the IGth century, particularly in 
the days of Elizabeth, when a number of Flemish workmen settled in her dominions 
in consequence of the persecutions of tho Duke of Alva ; and a further stimulus 
was given to it in 1685, by tfee repeal of the Edict of Nantes, and the removal in 
consequence of a number of Frerfch Protestant weavers to England. Numerous 
laws were pas.scd for tho protection and encouragement of the manufacturers ; ami 
in 1765, tho importation of foreign silks was strictly prohibited. This law gave 
to the English manufacturers a monopoly of the home market, from which, in tho 
then imperfect condition of the trajfo,* tli,oy would have been driven by foreign 
competition ; but it did not secure to them prosperity. By withdrawing a power¬ 
ful incentive to economize the processes, silks continued a high-priced luxury, 
accessible only to the wealthier classes, and of course liable to all the caprices of 
fashion ; while tho imposition o£.heavy taxes on the raw material, and tho com¬ 
petition of the smuggler, tended farther to increase tho evil. Under the combined 
influence of these causes the trade increased slowly ; those who embarked in it were 
exposed to continued alternations of prosperity and distress ; and down to 182 - 1,1110 
silk manufacture, notwithstanding all the protection it had received, could not bo 
K-aid to be firmly established. In that year, however, influenced by the suggestions 
of Mr Huskisson, a bold and enlightened policy was adopted by our government. 
The high didies of 4s. per lb. imposed upon raw silk, and of 14s. 8d. per lb. upon 
undyed thrown silk, were reduced ; the former to 3d., and the latter to 7s. 6d. per 
lb. ; and in 1829, to tho rates of Id. and 3s. 6d. respectively. The prohibitory act 
of 1765 was also repealed, and a scale of duties adopted (equivalent to 30 per cent. 
ad valorem), nndcT wbicli foreign manufactured silk goods might bo imported after 
July 5, 182(». In tho taritf of 1842, tho duty on undyed thrown silk was farther 
reduced to Is. the lb. ; but no alteration was made on tho rates on manufactures. 

Tho consequence of Mr lluskisson’s reductions was a great and sudden increase 
of the silk-trade. The manufacturers at first suffered severely from foreign com¬ 
petition ; but this evil was partial and temporary. Stimulated by that rivalry, 
such improvements were effected in tho quality of our fabrics as rendered tlieiu 
equal, and in some cases superior, to tho most beautiful productions of other coun¬ 
tries. At tho same time, by the reduction of the cost of the raw materia), and 
by conducting tho several processes upon a scale, and according to princijjles, 
admitting of great economy, British silks have not only been placed within tlio 
reach of tho humbler classes, but in other markets have been brought into success¬ 
ful competition with those of foreign production. 

As this country is entirely dependent upon foreign states for tho supply of tho 
raw material, the quantity of goods made must be proportional to tho unmanufac¬ 
tured silk imported. In tho 10 years preceding 1824, tho quantity of raw and 
thrown silk used amounted to 19^409,020 lbs., being an average of I,.940,902 lbs. 
per annum ; and in tho 12 years tollowingtho change of system, the quantity used 
was 49,973,331 lbs., or 4,164,444 lbs. per annum, being an increaso over tho average 
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of tho former period of 114 pw cent. {Porter’s Progress of the Xnlion, § 2, ch. ii. 
p. 25G.) It is further remarkable that, notwithstanding this increase, the impor¬ 
tation of thrown silk has of late sensibly diminished. The spur of competition 
has led to tho introduction of improved machinery into our throwing mills, tho 
effect of which has been to lessen by more than one-half the cost of the jirocess. 
Iloth branches of tho manufactnre have been thus prodigiously expanded ; so 
that in every article of plain manufacture, and of what are called heavy goods, 
we have now little to apprehend from the free competition of our iicighbonrs ; 
while in regard to mixed ^oods, composed partly of worsted or conon and 
silk, wo stand without a rival. It is chiefly in light and fancy articles, the 
work on which is proportionally greater with reference to their value than where 
a larger (quantity of material is used, that tho competition of foreigners, owing to 
their cheaper rate of labour, is siidccssful. The Lyonese manufa<‘turer is, besides, 
entitled to a preference for his fancy goods, as a reward for tho superior taste 
and ingenuity displayed by him in tho invention of patterns an<l the combination of 
colours. This superiority is owing chiefly to tho gratuitous instruction whicli is 
afforded to the work-people in drawing and designing in a great school of arts at 
that city ; but the increasing attention now paid to these siibjccts in this country, 
affords reason for hoping that, even in the fancy department, tho British manufac¬ 
turer will not be long behind his foreign competitors. 

Tlic ninncrona fabrics woven from silk may in general be classed under the head of Brornl SUks, 
comprehending velvets, damasks, satins, levantiues, ducapes, gros-de-naplos, sarcenets, Persians, 
gnnzc, iSic.; Crapes; Jlandkerchi^s, embracing bandanas, barceloniis, and similar textures; 
Jiibnnds ; Hose and gloves ; JIftxcd comprehending bombazines, poplins, lustres, slniwN, 

and all the fabrics in wliich silk forms a component part, f&cc these different heads.J Silk is, 
besides, used in the manufacture of a number of small .articles. 

A variety of processes are followed. In we.aving plain goods, a simple loom is employeil, 
which in construction does not luaterinily differ from that used for other fahries; hut fiJuie- 
weavlng, or tlio art of producing various patterns in the f lotlif is generally performed hy a lobin 
invented by M. Jacquard, an ingenious but unfortunate we.aver of Ltons. The Jaeqiiartl loom 
was introduced into this country ; and os by its means tlic most beautiful products ciiii be accom¬ 
plished by men of ordinary skill, .and with little more labour than that rcqiiirctl for the plainest 
goods, it has entirely taken tlie place of every other method of figured silk weaving. I’owi r- 
wea ving is employed'for the production of botli bro.ad silks and ribands; but owing to the delicacy 
of tlio texture of silk, it is not considered 8U8e#pnble of much extension in any save eummuii ar¬ 
ticles. It is prosecuted cliiefly in factories in Cliesliire, Lancasiiire. and Norf<>lk. 

The principal seats of tlie manufacture in this country tire,—for broad silks, Spitalfields, Man¬ 
chester, JMaeclesfield, CJiasgow, I'ai.sley, and Dublin ; for crapes, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kssex, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and Somerset; for handkerchiefs, Manchester, Macelestield, Paisley, and Glasgow; for 
ribands, Coventry ; for liosiery, Derby; and for mixed geftids, Norwich, Manclicster. Paisley, and 
Dublin. The annual v.aluo of the manufacture is estimated at nearly dbTl>,0(Hi,0(Kl; more tliun 
9-lOtlis of which arc for home consumption. 

Tlic foreign states iu which tho manufacture chieiiy exists arc China, India, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. The importations into tliis country are almost wholly from Franco ami India ; 
the former consisting chiotiy of plain and figured silks, ribands and gauzes, millinery and made-up 
goods, with a small quantity of crtipe and velvet; the hitter chiefiy of bandanas and othej; hsind- 
kerchiefs. Only about 1 -.5th of the importations from India is entered for home consumption, tfle re¬ 
mainder being re-exported to Prance, Germany, Spain, and America. 

Progrc.ss of tho Silk Trade of tho United Kingdom from 1827 to 1840. 


French or European silks (exclusive of 
lace and millinery) entered for home 

consumption.tbs. 

India silks: Bandanas, romals, &c., do., 

pieces, 

- . ■ — Crape, shawls, scarfs, gown 

pieces, &c., do.Ho. 

- Taffeties, &c.,do. .pieces. 


Thrown silk, do. lbs. 

British silk manufactures exported: dc^! 
dared value.‘ 


1827. 

18.30. 

1 lais. 

1 11140. 

115,270 

12G,.370 

180,840 

243,248 

55,183 

77.953 

162,827 

100,8.38 

24,200 
18,150 
3,759. Kill 
454,015 

17,820 

2.978 

4,258,982 

43l>,,5,‘i5 

2.740 

1.818 

5,40<i,848 

2.'.1,.-J7« 

4fi.3 
-1.290 
4,^1.115 
288,147 

2.‘W,.144 i 

i 678,048 

97.3,788 

792,648 


The exports of British silks are chiefly to the United States and the 
shipped to S. America, Germany, Belgium, and even India and trance; to whiclt last, g od 
the amount of .about £50,000 are now sent annually. , , , . „,i.: i. ,•» sa 

The duty on thrown silk is drawn back on tho exportation of the goods Jnto whu h iMs ennvertea 
—3 A 4 Wm. IV. c. 68, §§9, U). and 11. (This drawltack reiw.alcd by .5 & 0 Viet. c. 4/, S l 
For further information, wo must refer to the volume “ Silk Mauufaetiiro of Dr Lardncr 
Cabinet Cyctop<edia, and to Dr Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, ManufyeAnres, ■•yt. 

SILVER (Fr. Argent. Du. Zilver. Ger. Silber. It. . Tor. Praia. 

Rus. Serebro. Sp. Plata. Per. Nokra), a metal of a beautiful wlutc colour anti 
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great lustre. Sp. gr. 10’5. In malleability and ductility it exceeds all metals 
except gold. It may be extended into leaves not exceeding l-l(),000th of an inch 
in thickucssy and drawn into wire finer than a human hair. Fusing point, 1873° 
Fahrenheit. Silver is one of the metals which have been longest known ; and its 
uses are numerous and important. Alloyed with copper, it is employed throughout 
the world for coins, and in the manufacture of a variety of articles of household 
furniture and ornament, for which purpose it is well adapted by its‘great un- 
alterability. In the arts it is extensively used, particularly for silvering or plating 
other miMials. « The oxide of silver is used for colouring porcelain. The nitrate of 
silver is the strongest and most manageable caustic known in surgery. 

Silver occurs in the metallic or native state in fine filaments, disseminated through 
rocks, but chiefly in veins in primitive and secondary mountains. It also occurs 
in combination with other metals, and with sulphur. The great source of supply 
is Mexico ; but considerable quantities are also obtained in Peru, and other parts 
of South America, llnssia, Austria, and Norway. In England it is found in small 
quantities in the lead mines. [Bullion. Coin. Platu/J 

SIMARU BA, the tough, fibrous, bitter bark of the Quassia Simaruha. It is 
imported in bales from the_ W. Indies ; and its infusion is used as a tonic. 

SINGAPORE, a small island at the eastern extremity of the Strait of Malacca, 
the site of a flourishing British settlement. Length, 25 miles; breadth, 15; area, 270 
sq. miles. The town is situato in lat. 1° 17'N., and long. 103“ 51' E. Population, 
35,000, mostly Chinese and Malays. The island belongs to the East India Company. 

This settlement was projected by Sir Stamford RafHcsin 1818 as an emporium for the commerra 
of the Kastem Islands,—the Uritish intercourse witli which hatl materially suffered by the restora¬ 
tion of Java to the Dutch at the close of the war. The island was purchased from the Princes of 
Jehore in 1810, and its sovereignty confirmed to Great Itritain in 1825, by a convention with 
these princes and the King of Holland. Its climate is highly salubrious, being freshened with sea 
brdb7es. The rainy montlis are the coldest, namely, December and January; and the driest 
months, April and May, the hottest. BAng, however, not abovefiO miles from the equator, there 
is little variety in the seasons, and Fahrenheit ranges only from about 78° to !)<»“. Fruits,catechu or 
gambler, and a few spices, arc the oidy vegetable productions of the island deserving of notice; 
and the preparation of pearl sago and iron implements by tlte Chinese are almost the sole manufac¬ 
tures. Singapore derives its importance solely from being an entre/wt for the commerce between 
Kastern and Western Asia, and also between tliC ktter and Kurope. For this it is admirably 
suited by its geographical position, being in the direct track of vessels going betwixt the Indian and 
Chinese seas, and in the immediate vicinity of the Malay peninsula and the richest of the Indian 
islands. When founded in 1819 it was inl)abited by only a few hundred Malay fishermen ; but 
in a very few years it became, next to Bativvia, the greatest port in the Hastern Archipelago. 

The town is situate on a salt creek nc* r the W. part of a bay on the S. coast. Ships lie in the 
ro.ids at the distance of from one to two miles according to their draught; but cargoes are discharged 
or taken in with safety by means of lighters. All provisions, except fish, are dear. Singapore is 
in every respect a free port, there being neither import or export duties, nor harbour or shipping 
dues. The mode of transacting business is described by MrC'rawfurd as simple and efiicient. The 
Buropean merchants, or rather factors, most of them acting on commission, do not trust their 
affairs ];o native agents, but transact them in person, with tno occasional assistance of a Chinese 
creotb as an interpreter and broker. 

There is scarcely a port whoso trade is so diversified as that of Singapore. The chief Asia¬ 
tic productions to be found in its market are gold dust, pepper, Bonca tin, edible birds’ nests, 
coftee, raw silk, sugar, tortoise-shell, b6ehes-dc-mer, cassia, sago, ebony, catechu, rattans, and a 
multitude of other articles, the produce of the countries described under the heads BAHTanK 
Isi.ANDB, Siam, Annam, and l'nii.ii'PiNK3, which are re-exported, principally to Bngiand, China, 
and India, in exchange fur British cottons, woollens, iron, hardware, firearms, Chinese articles 
and Indian piece goods, opium, &c- Of late years the aggregate amount of imports and exports 
has been about §15,(KK»,()(H), or nearly £;i,200,(1(8). 

The intercourse with China, the Kastern Peninsula, and islands in the Archipelago, is conducted 
by natives in junks, proas, and craft of the most varied description,—every year showing an addi¬ 
tion to their number and to the places in which they have been equipped. If to these be added 
the European, Indian, and American vessels, the whole amount oi shipping annually entering 
Singapore is considerably upwards of 200,000 tons. 

*■ Mkasubrs, Money, &c. 

Measures and Weights. — The covid, cloth the corge or scope. The gold and silver weight 
measure, = 18 imp. inches. The gantang of 2 is the buncal, which weighs 2 dollars, nr 832 troy 
bamboos, by which liquids, grain, and fruit, are graiua British measures and weights are gene- 
sometimes sold, = l) English gallon, or 1*04 ' rally employed in the sale of European comino* 
Imp. gallon. The common weight is the Chinese ditios. 

pecul of 100 catties, or IfiOO taels, = 1331 lbs. | Money. —Accounts are stated in Spanish dol- 
avoirdupois. Salt, rice <from Siam and the '■ lars divided into 100cents; also in rupees, nii- 
Matayan archipelago), and sago, are sold by the nas, and pice, as in India. Kills arc commonly 
koyan of 40 peculs. Bengal rice and corn are ! drawn on London at 8 months' sight; and on 
sold by the bag containing 2 Bengal maunds. or ' Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Batavia, and Can* 
164A Ihs. avoirdupois. Piece goods are sold by ' ton, at 30 days’ sight. 

SINKING FUND. nNTERissT (Compound) and Annuities.] 

SIZE, a gelatinous substance, obtained from parchment shavings, fish skin, and 
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sovoral animal membranes. It is less adhesive than glue ; and is used by book¬ 
binders, paper-hangers, and painters. Sometimes it is mixed with flour and gum. 

SKATE OR RAY, a flat fish (/faia), of a rhomboidal form, with a long narrow 
tail. Eight or nine distinct species frequent the British coasts. 

As food, the skate is held in very different deiyrees of estimation in different places. In London, 
particularly, large quantities are consumed, and the flesh is considered ilelicate and well flav. mred ; 
but in some parts of tiie cuiist it is seldom devoted to any purpose beyond tl)at of baiting pots for 
catciiing crabs and lobsters. Sk:ite are in tlie best condition for the table during autimiii and 
winter. In spring, and in the early part of suinnier, they are usually iiiatiiring eggs or young ; 
an<i tlicir fiosli is then soft and w’oolly. Tlic French are great consumers of skatt^ • 

SKINS (Er. Peaux. Ger. Fclle. It. Pclli. I'or. PeUes. Sp. as dis¬ 

tinguished in commerce from IIide.s, arc those—such as calf, goat, kid, and lamb 
skins—which, when prepared, are used in bookbinding, glove-making, and other 
lighter descriptions of leather-work. Calf and kip skins are largely imported from 
Russia and Germany. Kip is a term used in trade to distinguish heifer-skins, or 
such as aro between the ox and cow hide and the calf-skin. Goat-skins arc brought 
chiefly from Morocco and other parts of Barbary, Cape of Good Hope, India, Erauce, 
and Germany. Kid-skins are e.xtensively imported for the glovc-inanufactiirc, hotli 
in a dressed and undressed state ; the former solely from In-anee, the latter mo>tly 
from Italy and India. Lamb-skins arc brought in considerable numbers from 
1,5(10,000 to 2,000,000 anuiially—from Italy and tho adjoining islands. The chief 
other kinds which enter into onr import-trade arc deer-skins from the United 
States, and seal-skins from British America, [Fur Trade,] 

SLATE (Er. Ardoise. Ger. Schiefer), a laminated stony substance, of which 
there arc many kinds ; though the only one of commercial importance is clan-slate, 
employed for roofing. It is also used in largo slabs to form cisterns, for shelves in 
dairies, for paving the floors of collars and warohonses, and for other juirposes 
for which it.*} strength, durability, coolncs.s, and tho ease with which it can be 
cleaned, owing to its non-absorbing property, ad.'y)tit*: some fine varieties, rubbed 
smooth with sand, aro likewise employed as a writing material, forming tho well- 
known schooLslate. The principal slatc-quari’ies in Britain are in Wales, Cum¬ 
berland, and Scotland ; the most extensive being in Carmarthen, near Bangor, and 
at iOasdale and Ballaehulish in Argyllshir<^. 

Tho chief other kinds arc, Polishing-slhte^ a light brittle substance of a cream- 
yellow colour, found at Zwickau in Saxony, Biliu in Bohemia,and Auvergne; and 
Drawinp-slate, of a grayish-black colour, used for crayons, the best kinds of which 
are found in Spain, Italy, and France. 

SLAVE-TRADE. “ The principle of co-opcrati6n,” according to Mr Wakefield, 
“explains the origin of slavery^ the abolition of slavery in some countries, and the 
steady ])rogress which slavery is making in others.” “ All nations, or nearly all, 
have undergone the state of slavery, sometimes making slaves of the people of tho 
country, sometimes obtaining slaves by moans either of purchase from other na¬ 
tions, or of war ; and it is equally remarkable, that wherever population hail in¬ 
creased so as to render land scarce, .so as to provide for the combination of free 
labour, slavery has cither assumed a very mild form, or has been whollj^abolished. 
It is also remarkable, that slavery was revived in America by nations which had 
lately abolished it in Europe. Bodies of emigrants from Spain, England, and 
other European countries, settled in America, and took possession in every case 
of such a quantity of land, that there was enough, and more than enough, for all 
the settlers. With such abundance of land that every one could readily obtain a 
piece for himself, there would have been little combination of labour amongst 
these people, if they had not obtained slaves who might bo compelled to help each 
other. All of these bodies of settlers did obtain slaves of one sort or other ; either 
red men, the natives of the countr;^ or black men purchased in Africa, or 
uals transported from Europe, or Europcaius, not criminals, who were kidiiai>ped 
and sold like the black natives of Africa.” (Edition of the Wealth of Nations by 
the Author of England and America, vol. i. p. 45-47.) i • i 

The practice of purchasing African negroes for tho purpose of employing them in 
tho mines and plantations of America, was begun b/tho Portuguese in L>03, and 
it gradually increased with tho extension of iluropcan settlements in the New 
World. In course of time, the atrocities with which it was attended attracted 
the notice of philanthropists ; and in 1768 they Were brought before the liouso of 
C'oramons bv Mr Wilberforco ; through whoso exertion.s, aided as they were by 
several of the most eminont statesmen of the day, and supported tlyoughout the 
kingdom by tho powerful agitation of Thomas Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay, and 
others, chiefly members of the Society of Friends, an act was passed, March 2o, 
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1807, prohibiting slave-trading; in tho British coloiiies from and after January 1, 

1808. This statute, however, merely subjected offenders to pecuniary penalties ; 
and it is only since 1811, when, by Mr Brougham’s exertions, slave-trading was 
enacted to be felony, that it has entirely ceased in our colonics. 

At the close of the war (1814-l.'i), tho British govcriinicut endeavonred to obtain 
the concurrence of foreign powers in the abolition ; and eventually the whole of 
them passed laws prohibiting the traffic. They all likewise agreed to a mutual 
right of search, except the United States ; though this power was the first to pro¬ 
hibit the importation of negroes. 

The exertihns of the abolitionists in Britain were then directed with augmented 
energy against the existence of slavery itself ; which at length was abolisheil 
throughout the colonics by the statute 3 & 4 Wm. 1V. c. 73, which enacted, that 
on August 1, 1834, the slaves then existing were to become anjireiiticed labourers ; 
the term of their apprenticeship being fixed to expire partly on August 1, 1838, 
and partly on August 1, 1840, when they were to become altogether free. 'Jo 
attain this mighty object, there was voted to the planters, as compensutiou, tho 
sum of 4,'20,()00,000 ; which was distributed as Ibllow. 
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Bermuda . 

27 4 113 

4,203 

114,.527 7 •'ii .50.584 7 0141 

Bahamas. 

29 IH 9 3 

AA in 91 

31) 

i?9o,r)7a 15 33 
151 o*;! i.'io •> 

128,.340 7 .53-17 

Ifonduriis. 

121) 4 74 

1,820 

2.30,844 0 0 

101,9.58 19 71-92 

Virgin Ishuids. 

31 16 11 

5,192 

1(55,14.3 9 2 

72,940 8 .53 7(i 

Antigu.i. 

32 12 lOJ 

29, .5.37 

<564,198 8 101 

42.5,866 7 Ol-I'l 

.Montserrat . 

66 17 ll'i 

6,.3.55 
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10.3,.5.-.8 18 .5 •.■«) 

•Nevis.. 

m30 3 113 
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St Lucia . 
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Trinidad. 
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1,0.'59.I19 1 34-11 

British Guiana. 

114 11 .53 

84,915 

9,72i).047 13 53’ 

4 , 297,117 10 64-30 

Cape of Good Hope. 

7.3 9 11 

38,427 

2,824,224 7 9 

1,247,401 0 73-76 

Mauritius. 
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Besides Great Britain^ tho northern states of tho N. American Union, and the 
Spanish American republics, hare emancipated their negroes; but slavery still 
exists in most other parts of the western liemisphero. According to the latest 
accounts, tlio number of slaves in tho southern states of tho N. American Union 
is 2y'>(K),()00; in Brazil, 3,000,000 ; and in Cuba, Puerto liico, and other jilaccs, 
520,000 ; in all which there is of course still an extensive traffic. 

In addition to this internal trade, however, negroes aro extensively imported 
into Brazil, Cuba, and other places, notwithstanding the treaties to the contrary, 
and tho maintenance by Britain of cruisers for the purpose of securing their ful¬ 
filment. This illicit trade is chiefly followed on tho African coast, between tho 
Niger and Angola ; and its extent snows that it must be connived at by tho local 
authorities of those states, or that they are unable to prevent it. It is further 
to be regretted, that, since tho slave-trade has been declared illegal, tho suffer¬ 
ings ‘of the negroes have boon greatly increased, owing to its being necessary to 
coop them up in small compass in their passage across Oio Atlantic, tho better to 
avoid tho British cruisers, while a. piirsuit by the latter often leads to their being 
thrown overboard. The loss of life in the middle passage is supposed to average 
onc-fo>irth of tho cargo ; which is exclusive of that produced by the wars among 
tho African tribes, in onler to procure captives for the slavers, and by the “ sea- 
s»ming” of the negroes after their reaching the American main or the West Indies. 
The commodities given in exchange for the slaves in Africa consist chiefly of coarse 
arms and gunpowder, imported into Brazil and other places expressly for this in¬ 
famous traffic from Bnglaud and Belgium, the common cotton fabrics well known 
in tho British manufacturing districts under the name of “ coast goods,” and tho 
other articles peculiar to the African trade detailed under the head Niorixia. 
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The shipping craft employed is chiefly of tho build of the United States. The 
negroes seized on board slave-vessels by the Finglish cruisers are, we may add, 
generally carried to tho llritish settlement of Sierra JiConc. 

Jn addition to tho trade in slaves on the western coast of Africa, thei*e is a po- 
riodical exportation of them by caravans from Soudan to the Barbary States and 
to Egypt. Many of these, according to Dr Bowring {/(rport on J-Jtp/pt, p, 87), 
arc boys who have been cruelly mutilated at Kordofan for oniployment iii tho 
harems. There is also a considerable slave-trade carried on by the subjects of tlio 
Sultan of Muscat from Zanzibar, as well as 6y tho Portuguese from Mozambique, 
for tho supply of various parts of the East. • 

For further inforntation respecting tho slave-trade, wo must refer to the works 
of T. Clarkson, Mr Stephen, Sir T. Powell Buxton, and others exclusively devoted 
to the subject. The numerous conventions on tho subject between Great Britain 
and other powers will bo found in xMr Hertslot’s Collection of Treaties. 

SL11% a term applied to a place with a gradual slope on the banks of a water, 
suited for shipbuilding ; also to an ingenious apparatus, invented and patented by 
the late Mr Thomas Morton of Leith, for hauling vessels up to be repaired. 

Morton’s Patent Slip is a clic.ap substitute for dry docji-'*, where it has not been dooined expe¬ 
dient or i>rac‘tieiible to construct thcui. A vessel, on beiiiK placed in it, is in a similar sitiiution to 
one upon a building slip ; and a ship may be hauled up, liave her bottom inspeeled, an<l even get 
a. trilling repair, and be launcbe<l, in tlio same tide. A vessel is hauled up at the Kite of I'i to r> 
feet per niiimto, by C men to every lilOtons. The whole cost of a slip, with an iron l apstan-wheel 
purchase, &c., cajiahle of containing at least two vessels (but exclusive of cxiienscof laying down), 
is_, for those of H)U tons, laying-ways 250 feet long, .-fWO; fur (hose of 2(KMons, ways L’tlU feet, 
; and so on according to diiuensioii. The appamltis is portable, and posses.-.es other advan¬ 
tages, as explained in tho Lldinhurgh Eiieyclopiedia, article Sh'in mul Itieknian's Life of Telford, 
pp. l.'tl, Morton slips are now in operation in ulniost nil our in-ineipal ports, as well as at 

C’aieiitt.'t, Quebec, Marseilles, Odessa, Philadelphia, and other places abroad. 

SJ..O( »l*, a vessel with one mast, like a cutter, hut having ti jib-stay. 

SMALT (Gcr. Schmufz), called also azure qj’ pifwdcr blue, is a vitreous sflb- 
sstauee, procured by roasting zalfro and potashes, or bv fusing cobalt ore, flints, 
ami potashi's. lu cither way a blue glass is formeil, which is al’terwards pulver¬ 
ized. Smalt is cmiiloycd for relieving tlio yellow’ tint of writing-paper and linen, 
staiiiingglass, porcelain, and earthcinvartb and forgiving a bhieisli colour to starch. 
It is manufactured in Norw’ay and GcAnany; from whence about TJ0,000 lbs. aro 
annually iraporteil into tlui L'uited Kingdom. 

SMELT OH SPl IILIKU, a small fiMt (Oumcrus eperlanvs, Cuv.) of the salmon 
kind, plentiful ou the E. and VV. coasts of Britain ; length abotit seA’cn vuches. It 
aseeuds the rivers in Augiist, and, after spawning iu ilareli or April, retnrus to 
the sea. 4’hc Medway smelts have a high reputation. The .smelt is commonly in 
groat request from its delicacy and flavour; the peculiar cucumber-like smell of 
this tliyh is well kiiowii. 

8ML'GG LIi\G, contraband trading, or importing goods W'ithout paying duty. 
Tliis is a practice wliicli can only be stoppofl by a moiloratc tariff. When duticskaro 
excessive, experience lias shown that an illegal trallic will bo created, which no 
power or ingenuity can put down. At present, owing to injudicious fiscal regula¬ 
tions, smuggling is carried on to a greater or less extent in almost all countries, 
in our ow'u it prevails chiefly iu reference to the trade with France, owing to its 
proximity, and tho high duties exacted ou many of its productions ; and it ap¬ 
pears, from the Report of tho Import Duties Committee, 1840, that it has been so 
completely reduced to a sy.stcra, as to be the subject of regular charges. 
according to Mr Maegregor’s evidence, are 9 per cent, upon certain qualities of silk 
and fine goods ; while for 10 and 12 per cent, all but the heavy goo<Is cun be in¬ 
sured into this country (p. 13). This report likewise explains that the nigh pro¬ 
tective duty on French goods, while it promotes and encourages smuggling, and 
consequently interferes with the revenue, does not at all secure cmpjoynienlf to tho 
2 >rotectcd manufacturers in this country ; for, adds Mr Maegrogor, it is a truism 
which experience has iirovcdin every country iu Europe, that the inoinont tac duty 
is higher than tho premium for smuggling, it ceases to bo protective. (ibid.) 
'J'lio weight of these reasons was felt in framing the tariff ot 1842, m wliicli 
of the former duties wore lowered ; and a reduction of tho exces.sive rates stiff 
maintained on brandy and some other articles only awaits, wc believe, the couclu- 
siou of a commercial treaty witli Fram-c. 

But the abolition of smuggling by wise and 
higher grounds. The moral influence of the h 
to its own violation, and then punishes ; for 
favour of tho breakers of it. In Spain, into wh 


moderate legislation is desirable on 
iw is impaired when it first tempts 
a sympathy is thereby created in 
ich, from oppressive duties, immcnso 
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quantities of merchandise are smuggled by way of Gibraltar and Portugal, no one 
is more popular or more interesting than the bold contrabandista. Multiplied evils 
beside flow from the bribery and corruption generated by extravagant duties. On 
these grounds, there are probably few reforms to which the friends of order in all 
countries could be more usefully directed than in establishing such fiscal regulations 
as should preserve illicit trade at a minimum. 

In the United Kingdom, the direct cost of protecting the customs revenue, by 
means of a preventive guard and cruisers, is about .£500,000, which is o.Kclusive of 
the charges for custom-houso official.^. A few cruisers are also maiut.'tined on 
account of the^xciso revenue, besides an expensive revenue police in Ireland. The 
chief existing act for the suppression of smuggling is 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 53. 


Vessels and boats belonging in the whole or in ‘ 
part to British subjects, having false bulkheads, 
false bows, double sides or bottoms, or any secret 
place adapted for concealing goods, or liaving 
any hole, pipe, or other device, adapted for run* 
ning goods, are forfeited, with all guns, furni¬ 
ture, ammunition, tackle, and apparel; and 
all foreign vessels or boats, not square-rigged, 
coming to or arriving at any port of the United 
Kingdom, having on board goods liable to the 
payment of duties or prohibited, concealed in 
false bulkheads, bows, double, sides or bottoms, 
or any secret place, are forfeited, 3 & 4 Wm. 1V. 
c. 53, § 14. 

If goods subject to any duty or restriction, 
or prohibited, be concealed in any manner on 
board any vessel, all such goods, and all otiicr 
goods packed with them, are forfeited (§ 15). 

Vessets,of British ownership, not square-rigged 
or .propelled by steam, and all such vessels, 
whether propelled by steam or otherwise* of less 
burden than 200 tons, of which tlio length is to 
the breadth in a greater proportion than 3 feet 
6 inches to 1 foot, and all such last-mentioned 
vessels carrying arms, and all vessels of more 
than 200 tons burden, armed with more than, 
2 carriage guns of a calibre exceeding 4 lbs., and 
with more than 2 muskets for every 10 men, 
and all boats of such ownership, found within 
lUO leagues of tlie coast, are forfeited, unless the 
owners have obtained a license from tke f’om- 
miasioners of Customs (§ 16). [But by 51x6 Viet, 
c. 47, §§32 and 33, the provision as to vcasels 
under tons is, where thu measurement is 
made by 5 6 Wm. IV. c. 56, to apply to 

vessels under 170 tons.] 

Every vessel of suen ownership, or whereof 
one-half of the crew are British subjects, is 
restricted in its men (officers and boys included) 
to the following proportions: via., if of.'iOtonsor 
under, and abtwe 5 tons, 4 men; if of 60 tons or 
under, and above .30, 6 men; if of 80 tons or 
under, and above 60, 6 men; if of lOU tons or 
under, and above 80, 7 men; and above that 
tonnage, 1 man for every 16 tons additional. In 
a lugger, the following are tlio proportions: if of 
30 tons or under, 8 men; if of .50 tons or under, 
and above 30, 9 men; if of 60 tons or under, 
and above SO, 10 men; if of 80 tons or under, 
and above 60, 11 men; if of 100 tons or under, 
and above 80,12 men ; and if above 100 tons, 1 
man for every 10 tons additional. A vessel in 
which ftiese restrictions are exceeded, found 
within 100 leagues of tho coast, is forfeited, 
unless especially licensed by the coinmissioncrs 
(3*4 Wm. IV; c. 6.3, § 17)- 

Boats solely employed in the fisheries, and 
boatsbelongingto square-rigged merchant vessels, 
and life-boats or tow-boats belonging to licensed 
pilots, and boats used solely in rivers or inland 


navigation, and in fishing on the coasts of tho 
Nortli and West Highlands of Scotlaiifl, and of 
Ireland, are not included in tlic above pruvKsions 
(§ 23). [By 0 & 7 Win. IV. c. 60, § 8, licenses 
are .not reouired for vessels solely engaged in 
fishing on tlio coasts of Scotland.] 

If goods liable to tho payment of duties be un¬ 
shipped from any vessel or boat (the duties nut 
being.first paid or secured), orif any proliibited 
goods be imported, or if any goods, warehoused 
in the United Kingdom, for home consumption 
or exportation, be clandestinely removed, all 
such goods arc forfeited, together witli all cattle, 
carriages, and other things, used in tho removal 
(3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 53, § 28). Per-sons making 
collusive seizures, or making arrangements to 
restore good.s seized, or taking bribes, forfeit 
£.500 for each offence, and arc rendered in¬ 
capable of serving in any government-office, civil 
or military; and any person attempting to scdiico 
them to any such dereliction of duty, forfeits 
£200 (§ 3.3). 

Every person concerned in tho unshipping of 
prohibited or nneustomed goods, or knuwinglv 
harbouriiig, or suffering to be liarboiired, such 
(mods or goods illegally removed from the wtire- 
liousc; and every person to wliose hand.s any 
such uiiciistumed or prohibited good.s may know¬ 
ingly come, or who may be in anywise concerned 
ill tlicir illegal removal from tlie warehouse, for¬ 
feits cither treble value thereof, or £10(1, at the 
election of the commissioners (§ 44). 

Every person who insures or undertake.s to 
deliver uncustomed or proliildted goods, or who 
in pursuance of such insurance or otiicrwise, de¬ 
livers such goods, and every aider or abettor, 
for every such offence forfeits £.5(il», over and 
above any other penalty to whicli l>y liiw he may 
be liable; and every per.son agreeing to pay for 
such insurance oy conveyance, or receiving or 
taking such goods into his custody, or suffering 
them to be so received,suffersaiike penalty! §46). 
If any person offer for sale goods under pretence 
that they are prohibited, or have been unshipped 
and run on siinre without payment of duties, 
such goods (although neither liable to duties nor 
prohibited) are fortcited, and the person forfeits 
tho treble value, or £100, at the election of the 
coimnissioners (§ 47). 

W)ien goods are seized, and any dispute arises 
whether the duties have been paid, or they liave 
been lawfully imported, or concerning the place 
whence they are brouglit, the proof lies on thu 
owner, and not on the officer seizing (§ 114). 

Prosecutions before the superior courts must 
be brought witliin 3 years after tho cause of 
action, and those before justices within 6 months 
(§ 12(»). But where a person has escaped from 
custody, information may be laid before Justices 
after tho 6 months (§ 121). 


SNOW, a vessel rigged in the same manner as a bri^, except that tho mainsail 
is attached to a small mast abaft and very near tho mainmast. 

SNUFF (Fr. Thfiac 6»joottdr«. Gcr. Schnup/ilaback). [Tobacco.] 

SOAP (Dll. Zeep. Fr. Savon. Ger. Seife. It. Sapone. Por. Sabao. llus. 
Mulo. Sp. Jabon)^ a detergent compound, made by uniting a fatty or oily body 
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with the alkalies soda or potash ; the union of soda f‘orniin<f hard, and of potash 
soft soap. Of the form»‘r, the principal qualities niaiiufjictuml in ilritain are,—■ 
?i'hite soap, composed chiefly «)f tallow and soda, hut, for some purpu.rcs, of ulive- 
oil and soda; ydkno soap, made of tallow, rosin, and soda, addiiii; oct a>ioiially a 
little palm-oil ; mottled soap, form<*d of tallow, kitchen stuff, and soda, -its pecu¬ 
liar ai^»poaraucc being communicatetl by dispersing the lees thr<Migh it. towards the 
end of the operation ; broivn soap, nia<lc from palm-oil, rosin, and so<la. Foft soap 
consists usually of ])otash and oil ; the latter being generally fish oil, but oeea- 
sionally linseed oil and cocoa-nut oil. liesides the aboN c, there are a va:«ely oT toilet 
soaps, har<I as well as soft, in the i>reparatiou of which perfumes and other ingre¬ 
dients are employed. 

In lirituiti, wliero'tlic soap manufacture w of great iinporlancc, tlic liar<1 Itind is mad- cliii tty at 
Liverpool and London, but in considerable quantities also at Kimcorii. l{ri^t'^I, |{|•e^tt'<>r<l, IlnlJ, 
Itromsgrovo, Plymouth, and Sinctbwick, and at Glastrow an<l Ticitb in Seotlaiut; (be soft kiml is 
made principally at liivcrpoul. (JIasgow, and Bradfivnt; and a kind called ^ilii-aled soap is like- 
nis<> extensively maiiiifaetiircd at Liverpool. Prom the excise return-, it appears that tliere wero 
made, in 11141, in Kiutlaml, 14n,7l:i,5X> lbs. hard, lbs. soft, and lbs. silieat'd; 

in ^(‘otland, 10,7<*8.4<J4 lbs. bard, and 4.a.‘J.'5,o.‘to lbs. soft ; making in all l<i!>,(;<lf;.742 lbs. ; nliicb is 
an increase of about 30 per cent, sitice lH3i’. Au allowatiee or drawback of duty is made on tbc soap 
ustsl in the woollen, .silk, flax, simt cotton manufactures, wliicb, in was granted mi lo.l'.KqltUl 
lbs. bard, and 184 lbs. soft; the allowances jimiMinling to C78,ll:?. In the .saiiicjcar, the 

net atnoiint yiel<lc<l by the .soap-diit.v to tbc public revenue was ,f,‘!ll.*>.(!(;4. 

Jn Ireland', where soap is not subji-ct to exei.se-duty, the manufacture i.s carried on chiefly at 
Itclfast, Loinloinicrr.v, l.imerick, aiul (kirk ; but the (juantit.v made is iusiiflicient for the ctm-unip- 
ti.iM ; and, in !84I. ti,8I8.7<>!Hbs. bard, and •i:;4,7-l! lbs. soft, were imported trom Itrifain, the duty 
on wbieh was drawn back on sb.ipmenl. The exemption t»f Ireland frotii duty leads to fraudulent 
pr.ietices both there and in Itritain, into which Irish soap is .s.iiil to be larg-ly .-nmirglcd. 

The excise, duty on soap was tirst impo-cd in Jiritain in I?!!, "ben itwaslix»;d at Id. per lb. 
It was raisisl in 171.3 to I4d. per ll>.; and again, in 17o~. wbi-n liard an<l soft soap were lirst dis- 
titigiiisbed, the former being nited at 2.U1-, tind the l.'ttier :if 13 <l. p-r lb. (ti IHlIi, that on bard 
S(*ap was increased to .3d. per lb. Hut since May .31, ]}l.'l.3, the daty lias bocii 1 }d. pi'r lb. on bitrdT 
.soap, and Id. per lb. on Soft. In 1».3!), tin; mnnb»'r of soai^ mannlaetnr-rs in lOnglaiid was 177 ; 
in Seotl.md, 111; and in Ireland, 18.3. P:ieli ri’<|uiri‘S an ainiicii license, co-ting ,C‘4. * 

The Soap-maker was formerly sulijocicd to :in arbitrary anil \e\ations intcrierciice from the ex¬ 
cise ; blit of late years tlic reguLutions b.avc been grc.all.v improvcrl, and there is n.iw no .siipcrin- 
tcndonce of flic process of iiiaimfaeture, wbii-li may be condneti'd in aii.v way or of any inatiTial. 
'I'lic existing act is the .3 iSi 4 Viet. e. 4!1, whieh *o'i*solidated and amemled the laws for collecting 
tlic duties, repealing at same time no fewer Ilian 17 jirevious acts regulating the trade. 

The exports, cliielly from Liverpool, amounted, on an average of the three yi'ars to 1(141, to 
.about 20,8(1(1,01)11 lbs., consi.sfing almost wlioll.v of bard .soap. 'I'be improvements eon.-ecpu'iit on a 
relaxation of the excise interference have, of lale years, exerc..<<-(l a favourable influenee on this 
as on every other department of the tr.ade. The imports of Aireign .soap ainounted, in 1841, only 
to 3/14 cwts. bard, .and 41 cwts. soft; but great reductions of the eiis'.ums duties were made in 1842, 
and tJie importation in future will probalily be more considerable. 


SODA (Kr. !Ijfdratcde sonde, ijor. Aetsnntrou), an alkaline .suh.stanoo, tho prot¬ 
oxide of sodium Of cheinist.s, is found native, in inineral seams or crusts in lOgynt, 
in which it is called natron ; hut in this country it i.s commonly obtained pure^ by 
boiling a solution of the carbonate with half its weight of qnick-limc. In its ori¬ 
ginal .state it Is of a gray colour, fracture vitreoms ; hut by the addition of water 
it becomes white, crystalline, and volatile, and is then the .substance"commonly 
called pure or caustic soda, but more jiropcrly the hydrate. Soda is very seldom 
used in a separate state. In commerce it generally occurs as a carbonate, either 
pure, or in the impure forms of B.vuilla and Kklp. 

9onA, C'AunoNATK oic (Ger. KoMensanres tnilron), cnmiuonl.v called soda, is found native near 
Tripoli, from whence it Is exported under the name of trona ; also in soda lakes in Hungary a[i<l 
Vcno/.uclu. Hut the Hritish market is wliolly supplied with carbonate, citiier in the impure 
forms of barill.a and kelp, as just noticed, or, as lias been chictly the case since liie reduction of 
the sidt-duty, by that prepared from the sulpbatn of soda. 'J'lic latter is now largel.v manufac¬ 
tured at a very cheap rate, and of extreme purity ; and ifr Hrande states, that in many of tlio 
arts it lias been siibstitiited for potasli. Carbonate of soda is strongl.v alkab'iK.'in t;i.sfe, ;uid it 
cli.anges vegetabio blues to green. It is soluble in less than its weight of boiling water, andxwica 
its weight of eold. When expo.sed to tile air it cflloro.sees. 

Soda, Sulphatk op, called also Glauber's salt, i- iibnndantly produced in the inanufacturf; of 
iiuiriatic acid, and of clilorine by the action of sulpburie acid upon eonmion salt. Large sujiplies 
are furnished by the manufacturers of bleaching-powflcr. It is al.so a natural product, and oetairs 
ill many mineral waters. Siilpliate of .soda crystallizes from its a<iucoiis solution in large prisms, 
tnansparent, and efflorescent when exposed to iiir ; its taste is salini' and soniew b.it bitter ; and it 
is soluble in rather less than tlirec times its weight of cold water. It is olteii made e.xpressly for tlio 
production of soda and the carbonate. 

The carbonate of soda is an article of the gre.atest importance in the soap, ^nd other ma¬ 

nufactures. Hoth it and tlie suipbute arc likewise cmployeil in medicine. I bey are exten.-ivciy 
inaiiufactiircd in the United Kingdom ; and besides ibe demand for boiiie c.onsuiuption, coiisidcr- 
abie quantities are sent to the United States and oilier places. _ _ 

SOLE, a species of flounder iSolea vulyaris), eonimoii on tho British coasts: 
those of the S. and W. arc much larger, and considered otherwise superior to tnoso 
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of the N. and E. Tho principal fishing ground is along tho S. coast from Sussex 
to Devonshire, particularly at Drixham and Torbay. Soles are in season from 
May till November. 

SOUND, a strait between Sweden and the Danish island of Zealand, which 
forms tho principal channel of communication betAvixt thoNortli Sea and tho llal- 
tic. A toll or tribute, called the “ Sound dues,” is levied by the* K ing of Denmark on 
all merchant-vessels passing this strait, or tho two Delts, at tho town of Klsineiir, 
situated on the W. side of the narrowest part of the Sound, about *20 miles N. from 
C^enlfagen|,and at which they aro re<iuirt;d to anchor while elfecting a cleai'anco. 

Tho dues are levied on both forcijoi and Danish vessels, accordin>f to a tixed tariff. It is ad¬ 
justed chielly according to tho quantities of the goods; and amounted formerly to from .'Mths to 
1 and l-4th per cent, on their value; but by a treaty between Great Dritain and Denmark, con¬ 
cluded in 1841, a new tariff has been ngrecd to, in which there are several important modifica¬ 
tions, and the duos on the cargoes of JlriiUh vessels (even when shipped at ports not British) may 
be now rcckoin'd at about 1 pt-r cent, ad valorem, which indeed is the rate lixe<l for cotton maim- 
faetures, spices, and n<»n-cnumerated articles. Besides the trluund toll, there ;ire levied liglit 
dues, at the rate of 4i specie dollars per vessel (above 40 tons) when laden, and 21 spe<-ie dollars 
when in ballast, eacli time they are passing the Sound or Belts; also a vari»-t 3 ' of small fees. 

Tho duties, light-money, and other exactions, arc levic’d in specie rixdollars of 48 stiv(>is ; reek- 
Oiiitig the specie rixdollar at the rate of P.l to the Cologne mark weight of tine silver, which makes 
its value about 4s. Sd. sterling. It is, however, understood th.at tli.; notes issued hj- the Danish 
Kational Bank are to l»e received in payment sit the current exchange. 

Tlie revenue «lei'ived hv Denmark from the Sound t<dl amounts to nearly ,-£’200,OOO per niiniim. 
Tho dues, tlmugh levied for the ostensible purpose of mnint.aining lighthouses on the const, ap¬ 
pear to have originated in an ancient elaiiii by tiie Danes to the oxehisivc jirivilego of navigating 
the Bailie, as the Genoese did the Blaek Sea. They have been tho origin of many ipiari-t is, and 
eost more money than, if sunk iit a very low interest, would have |•rodueed a mueh higher revenue. 
Betwixt l.'{48 U'.d 185!), they caused continual ilistiirhariei', leailing, on two oceasiuns, to tho 
burning of Copenhagen, .ami to the repeated destroetion of the Danish fleet. In KI.V), the Danes 
were obliged by the English, Diiteh, and I’rencli, to tix tho duties according to a moderate tariff. 
Vet even in la-st century they were the suhject of altercation with both Wwcdeii and Holland, 
t'onsider.ablo surprise has often •ociai.expre.-.scd at the tacit suhiiiission of tho naval powers of 
EurofKs to Ijie paj'inent of the Sound dues; but they seem to consider, either that the length of 
time during which they have hceu suhmittial to has settled the question of right, or that the 
amount of impost and its annoyances to trade arc compcnsiitcd by the ailvanfagcs to navigation. 

The number of ships which passed the, Sound, and cleared at El-irieiir, in 1887, w-as 1.1,102, in 
burden 2,h.'l.'l,7<'6 tons; including .'1417 British vessels, in burden 8.5.'>,447 tons. 

The only other water communications betwixf'^hc North Sea and the Baltic are, the strait call¬ 
ed the Great Belt, betwixt the islands of Tjoaland and b'linen ; the Little Belt, b twixt l<'mieii and 
the continent; tlio Slaswiek Holstein, or Eydcr t!anal, opened in 1784; the Sleekinitz Canal, 
betwixt tlie Elbe and tho Travo ; tind the Gotha ('.anal, in Sweden. The navigation of the tiretit 
Belt, being circuitous anddiflicult, on account of siitid-lianks and roek.s, isfri'oiieiited almost solely 
by Danes ; of 2107 vessels which passiitl this .strait in 18.‘)0, only 4 were Hriti.'li. The Little Belt, 
in .some parts only about 4000 feet wide, is extremely hazardtms, and seldom used. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA, a British colony extondin#; from l.'W'’ to 141° K. lonef., 
and from tho S. coast, iiioludiug tho adjacent isla.nd.'^, northwanl.s to tho Tropic of 
Capricorn. Area, 300,000 aq. milca. J’nV^lic affairs aro ivdministorod by a Kuvornor 
appointed by the crown, hut a local con.stitutiou may be framed Avhcu the po[ml;i- 
tion shall amount to 50,000. 

The coast ef this part of Aiistr:i1i.a, discovered by Elinilers in 1802, was first regularly settled in 
18.'{8, when the eapiUiI, Ailrhiide, was founded in hit. 84“ .57' S., long. L'18“ 4.‘J' E. to the E. of tJiilf 
8t Vincent, and distant 6 miles from a creek .affording good aecominodatiun for shipping. Little 
is known reg.arding tho interior, w'hieh, however, nppe.ars generally to resemble Ukw South 
Walks, in being adapted rather for pasture tli.an for cultivation. By the act of eonstitutiun, it is 
to be governed only by laws exfjressly enacted for it; is in no cast) to be employed as a eoiiviet 
settlement; and no public lands to become private property, except by purchase at a fixed mini¬ 
mum price, or as much aliove it as may be deteruiinetl by aiietioii. “ Tho whole of the puivhase- 
iiiunoy of waste or public hand to he emplojaid in convevi’tig lalnuircrs, natives of the British isles, 
to the colony.” And tho disposal of imhlic lands and iiuuiagement of the emigration fund, was 
vested in crown commissioners. An extensive joint-stock coneern, called “ The .South Australian 
(Jompany,” was afterwards formed, Inaving for its olyects the purehase of laud and the proiiiutiun 
of emigration; and who gnint leases to experienced farmers. 

The usual course of trade is similar to that at the Port Phillip settlement. In the five years 
]830-1840, J37 vessels, having an aggregate burden of 52,481 tons, and carrying 12,870 emigrants, 
were despatched from the United Kingdom to this colony. 

SOUTII SEA COMPANY, an aHsociation fortneil in London in 1711, avowedly 
to trade in the South Seas, but chiefly in reality to afford fiuaueial aid to the i;o- 
vernraent, who.so obli;?atious they received a.s capital stock. The amount thus 
created was £'9,471,3’2.5, increased in 171.5 to £10,000,000, on which tho company 
received 6 per cent, interest, besides .£‘8000 a-yc^ar for management. In 17'20 wa.s 
passed the celebrated South Sea Act, authorizing; tho company to take in by pur¬ 
chase or sub.scriptiop both the reilcemablo and unredeemable jiublic debts, with 
the view of reducing them all under one head of account at a uniform interest. A 
full accotint of the ISouth Sea Hubble^ and of the numerous projects ffcncrated by 
the speculative phrensy wliich prevailed in England in 17*20, will oo found in 
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MThorson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. iii. p. .00. Tt may bo sufRcicnt to notice 
her(5, that the stock of the company, after many clian^es before was then ad- 
justcfl, ami has since remained, at .£3,*>02,701, o.s. (i.f.d. [Fi'mis.] 

SOV'EREICN, an English ^^old coin first minted by JlenryVir., 1 lOo. Its 
value varied at different times ; and in ICin’O’ it was .superseded by the ([guinea, 'J'he 
soverei^'ii was a^^ain .stmck in lOlO, .«iuee which it has been the priiieiMul ^old 
l)ioce of the United Kingdom. It i.s minted *J'J carats fine, and at tlie. i‘ate of 
.i'd, 17s. lO.jd. per troy ounce ; hence its full Avei^ht is ii dwts. :i"27 J ;'rains ; but 
the sovereign of 5 dwts. *2^ ^rain.s, and the half-sovereign of 2 dwts. ^iftiins, are 
allowed currency by royal proelamation, June 7, 1012. [Coin.J 

SOY, a peculiar savoury sarnie made from tluj beau of the Soja, a .species of 
Dolichos growiuj^ in tho eastern parts of Asia, (ienuino .‘^oy is well llavoiirod, 
thick, brown, ami clear ; ami Avben .shaken in a glass, it should leave a- coat on tho 
surface of a bright yellowish brown colour. It is imported from Canton, but tlio 
best is brought from Japan by way of Batavia. 

SPAIN, a European kingdom lying between lat. .‘id’ and 4.’{’ 4(i' N., and long. 
.I’ 20' E. and 9° 10^ VV.; bounded N.by Bay of Biscay ami Erance ; AV. liy i'ortiigal 
and the Atlantic ; and S. andE. by the Straits of (.Jibraltar and the Alcditerraiiean. 
Ar<‘a, 103,000 sq. miles. I'opulation, 12,.'j00,000. Capital, Matirid, an inland city, 
pop. 103,000. fjovoriiment, a constitutional mon.archy : tho leiiislativo powi'r is 
v»!.stcd in tho king (or qneen ) and tho eortes conip<).seil of two eo-legislative bodies,—.i. 
senate nominated by the sovereign from a triple list propo.scrd by the provincial 
eleetor.s, and a congress of deputies cho.sen by the jh’oa inccs at the rate of 1 for 
each .'>0,000 of tho population. The elections are triennial; ouc-third only of tho 
senators, however, going out at each period. 


Spain, next to Switzerland, is the nnist fiionntainoiis country in Europe. Tho lofty Pyreneo.s 
foriiiinjj its N.E. barrier, are eontiniud through the N., wlierejluiy receive the name of tlie 
tahrian ch.aiii, riinniii!; p,arallel to the Hiiy of lii.seay, uri4 terminatiiiK in (.'ii])e l<'i!ii.sterre. 'I'liu 
remainder of the country may be eomsidered .irenorall'y as a .seri«s of momitaiii-terraees, whieh pro- 
jeetiiiK successively their riiKKed ed^tes towanis tho S. pre.seiit a t]i;;ht of ^Wnitic steps from the 
Pyrenean range to tlie Mediterranean. Hut the central portion, eompri.sing the greater part of 
tho provinces of Old ('.‘istile, New Leon, and K.stremadiira, is an clevato<i table-land, 

.averaging from 2Ui)0 to .'Joeo feet above tho Ievi]|(oti the se:i. The singular contiguratioii of Spain 
renders it» elimatc various. In tlie low grounds, the heat during smnintjr is e.xees.-.ive; in tlio 
«levated regions the temj)oraturc i.s cooler; ami tlio interior i.s subject to piereing wjmls, which 
prevent tho jiroihiction of many fruits that thrive in tho inoro nortlu rn I;ititiulos of Italy. 

'I'hc chief rivers of Spain are*t!ie Ebro, Donro, Tagns, Giiailnk|nivir. and (iiiadiana, .some of 
whieh run several liniulred miles, Imt owing to the .aridil^' of the tahle-Iund, and the adjoining 
tracts, in whieh they almost all rise, they eont.ain little water ; they are besides impe<ied by rocks, 
shalluw.s, and cataracts; and only a very few are navig.able for small boats, .and that eommonly 
near tlicir mouths. Hut though nearly useless for the purpose of inland eoiiununieatioii, they are 
of importance for tho irrigation of the ground,—.a pr.actiec nearly general in tlie eoiintrie.') horilcring 
the Mcditerninean, and in the ba.sin of the Giiad.altpiivir. In the tahlo lands, irrigation eannot 
lie iiitrodiieed, owing to the depth of the river ciiur...cs ; and in tho N. and N.W. maritiuij^ pro- 
vinecs it is unnecessary, from the ahuiidanco of tlie raitis. • 

The soil is in general fertile, e.specially where irrigation lias been employed ; and the vales on 
tlie E. coast are remarkable for tiieir xierpetiitil succession of crop.s. Hut agricnltitre, e.xrept in 
Hiscay, N.avnrrc, and Arragoii, and in the hiiertas, or irrigated lands of Granada, Murcia, and 
Valcnoia, is in the most backward state imagiiuilile. The nio.st common kinds of grain are wheat, 
maize, barley, and rice; the wlieat is raised chiefly in Catalonia, Old Ca.siile, ami Leon ; and the 
rice in the N.E. provinces. Hemp and Hax are cultivated (irincipally iti the basin of the Kbro ; 
madder and snffrou on the table-land of t.hienfu; and the sugar-cane and cotton in the S. di.st nets, 
Tho usual products of southern Uatitucles, namely olives, tigs, vines, oranges, and lemons, al.so 
abound. And to these have to bo added barilla, silk, honey, liquorice juice, curl., and esparto 
or sedge. The Pyrenees, Asturian Mountains, ami the Sierra Morciia, po.s.so.'-s lu.xuriaiit fore.sts ; 
but on tho whole, Spain has leas timber than any other extensive country of liurope. 

Of dome.stic animals, the most important are sheep, especially the merinoes or hr.o-woolled 
l>reed.s, which pass the winter in the plains of Andalusia, t’astile, Leon, and E.^treinadiira, and 
remove in summer to the nearest inoiintuins, cliicfly the Sierras «ii‘ Guadarama, Ayna, an* Gata. 

I bis migrating system, which originates in the phy.sical state ot the country, is an imjiortant part 
of the rural economy of Spain, and is governed by peculiar ami in many respects oppros.sive cus¬ 
toms and laws. The number of sheep is estimated at nearly 14,i«Hi,<«iO. Goats al.so are mimerons; 
and tho asses and mules are distinguished for their si/.e and beauty. Spain was forinerly ceJebraloU 
fur her horses, especially those of AiidaliiMa; but few of the finer breeds now rcinam. 

Minenals abound, but tho only mines extensively worked are those of quiek.silver at Aiinaoen ; 
of lead in G ranada: and of iron in the Sierra do Aralar. Salt is procured sit (.ardona, m Cuta- 
lonisi, from the Albufcra do Valencia, and from the sea w'liter on the coast of hi-ville. _ » . ,i 

Maniifsietiircs were carried on to some extent in Spsiin -in the 14tli ami l.’ith ceiitnrios, but ttioy 
never flourished ; ami for a lung series of years they have been in a very low condition, owing, 
besides the general causes which depress the country, to oppressive taxes, corporation privileges, 
government monopolies, the l.-inguishitig oiimlntion produced by the prohibition ot forcigii gumjs, 
and the indolence of the people, produced partly by the enervating intliieiico of tiic ciitnmo. ijio 
chief manufacturing seats are Harcclona and other towns in Catalonia, ami Alcoyanu Valencia, 
in the adjoining province of that name; where silks, cottons, and woollens are made, out, except 
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the first, all of Inferior quality. Biscay Is celebrated for Its Iron-works; and tho N. provinces 
pencrMlly for their tiiitneries. The only other iiianufaeturos any consequence are tliose of soap, 
paper, hats, linen, and pottery. Saltpetre, gunpowder, brass-cannon, tobacco, porcelain, tapestry, 
and mirrors, are made exclnsivclv by goveriiniont. 

Wine, the great staple of Spjiin, is ].roduced chiefly in the S. provinces, especially And.ahisia, 
the principal seat of the trade; but vineyards are seen every where, except in tlie most clevatc<I 
regions. The chief kinds arc Xcres (Siicrry), Malaga, Alicant, Malvasia, Teiito, and Val do 
Penas. [W'ine.] 

The internal trade of Spain is inconsiderable, being impeded 1»y the want of siiflicient nieaii'' of 
communication, to wliich great obstacles arc presented by the iinfavouralde striieture of the coun¬ 
try. ThePwant pf navigable rivers, the distance of the eeiitnd provinces from the coast, the difti- 
culty of cutting roads and canals through high ridges of mounttiins and extensive plains, are indeed 
impediments which would require all tiie activity of a rich and well-governed nation to suriiioimt. 
The roads are generally untit for wheel-carriages, and nterchandise is conveyed by arrieros or 
muleteers, who traverse the country in .all directions, along bejiten tracks, many of whitdi are ticces- 
sible only to tliein. About three-fourths of tlie inland traflic in corn is carrieu on in this manner; 
though recetJtly wagons have begun to he introdueeil where praeticrahlo. 

Tho narrow, shortsiglited, anti-coininereial policy of Spam, even from tlio first foundation of 
her American colonies, fettenai and restriete«l her m.aritimc tnvde, which, .after a period of grtidual 
decay, has been entirely annihilated by her loss of these colonies since tlie beginning of the present 
century. This restrictive system, though now tottering, is still maintained. And at present, in 
order to prop up the tritiing manufactures of the country, most of tho products of foreign industry 
are loaded with prohibitory duties, and the fp’uater part of the external trade is_ cundueled in a 
contraband manner through Portugal and Gibraltar, and on the coast of the Mediterranean, much 
to the demoralization of the people, and greatly to the detriment of tlie public revenue. Kximrts. 
chiefly wine, quicksilver, lead, wool, and raisins, with lomuiis and oranges, figs, olive-oil, and 
barilla, and occasionally some wheat. Imports, mostly sugar, cotfee, tobacco, and other colonial 
productions from Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines ; cotton manufactures and cotton wool; 
linens, and heiiip and flax ; woollens; salt fish, liardwarc, glass, and earthenware; timber, rice, 
hides, butter, and cheese. Tho exports and imports are each estini.ated at from to 

,-C4,5IM),0I)0 a-year; but this is to be considered as only a rude approximation, tliere being no 
statistics of this miserable country on which we can repose confidence. 

Between Spain and the United Kingdom thereisaconsiderable intercourse. In 1840 the exports 
embraced .*{,845,Itil gallons wine v^^•‘{>-**8 gallons hrainly; 2,157,8:’.'{ lbs. ipiieksilver ; l,2(ili,!Mt5 
lbs, sheeps’wool; l(>t>,505 cwts. raisins', 30,171 packages lemons and oranges; 1,3<>5,384 gallons 
olive-oil; 3(>,585 cwts. barilla; 46,9.'{y qrs, wheat; 1028 tons pig lead ; he-ides small quantities of 
figs, liquorice juice, madder, sumach, raw silk, and kid and lamb skins. The regular imports 
of British produce and manufacturea arc, from the circumstances just alludetl to, comparatively 
inconsiderable, amounting in 1840 only to ;fi404,262, and in 1841 to ,£41.{,841), cliicfiy linen and 
woollen manufactures; but tho contraband importp of cottons through Gibraltar and Portugal are 
considerable. Britain, besides, re-ships tobacco, spices, and other foreign inercliandise, to Hpain. 

Ports.— Cadiz, the principal conimcreial city and port of Spain, is situated in Andalusia, on 
the Atlantic, 6(i miles N.W. from Gibraltar, in lat. .38^ .*{2' N., long. 6" 18' W. Pop. GO.OiNt. The city 
occupies the extremity of a tongue of land projecting from the Isle of Leon, making with tho 
mainland a commodious liay. The port, formed by a projecting mole, is accessible only to small 
vessels ; tliosc of largo burden anchoring .3-4ths of a mile from the shore. It is strongly fortified. 
Imports, linen, wooilen, silk, and cotton fabrics; timber, tobacco, hides, salted fish ; and sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, and other tropical produce; this city largest share of the colonial 

trade. Exports, principally wine, of which about 30,0Ut) butts a-year, value near JL‘l,OOP,tMHi, aro 
shipped eliiefly to England, from Cadiz and tho other ports around the bay; the otiier exports are 
quick^iilver, provisions, brandy, salt, wool, and oil, 

barcelona lies in CattUonia, on the Mediterranean, in lat. 41® 22' N., long. 2® 10' E. Pop. 120,000. 
Tho tow'n is the seat of inamifactiires of silk, leather, lace, wool, and other materials, .all mostly 
in a declining; state, 'fho harbour is foniusl by a mole, but largo vessels are obliged to anchor in 
an exposed situation outside. Imports, cotton, sugar, eifiloo, fisli, liides, cocoa, spices, dye-woods, 
indigo, staves, ehoese, l>ee.s-wax, horns, and specie, E.xports, silks, rihaiids, lueos, paper, huts, 
soap, firearms, and steel. 

Alicant lies in Valencia, on the Mediterranean, in lat. 38’ 21' N., long. 0" 27' W. Pop. 14.00(1. 
Its pier is acces.sil)Ie only tor small craft; large vessels anchor outside. Exports, wine, brandy, 
almonds, barilla, olives and olivc-uil, figs and other fruit, salt, wool, esparto-rusli, silk, &c. Ini- 
ports, colonial produce, timber, salted ifisli, linens, cottons, <Stc. 

Malaga is situato<l in Granada, on tho Mediterrunciiri. 88 miles N.B. of Gibraltar, in I.at. .*18° 4.3' 
N., and long. 4’25' \V. I'op. 52,000. It possesses an excellent harbour. Exports, chiefly wines, 
r.'tisins, almonds, grapes, figs, and Iciiioiih ; with lead, olivc-oil, brandy, anchovies, barilla, soaji, 
dtc. Imports, iron, .salt-flsli, butter and cheese, woollens, colonial produce, &e. 

DlUfo. 0 , the ancient capital of Biscay, and chief port in the N. of Spain, lies in lat. 43® 12' N., 
long. 2’ 56' W., on the Nervion, about 10 miles above Its confluence with the sea at Portiigalete, 
where, or at Olaviaga, 6 miles above, large vessels usually stop. Exports, principally iron and 
steel, wool, fruits, corn, and fish. Imports, chiefly colonial produce, cottons an«l woollens. 

Pa/nwi, the capital and commercial emporium of the island of Majorca, lies in a bay on its S. 
side, in lat. 3iJ® 34' N., long. 2® .38' E. It trades chiefly with Spain, France, and England. Ex¬ 
ports, olive-oil, wine, brandy, oranges, and other fruits, capers, saffron, and mules. Imports, 
wheat, iron, hardware, provisions, and manufactured goods. 

Mrahukrs, WiciaHTS, Monrv, Financks, Ac. 

Mbasvhrs and Wkiohts. and consists of 8 ptilmos do Rihelra; the estnda, 

Tho (Burgos) foot of 12 piilgados or 16 dedos, or fathom, is 6 feet; the cuerda is .*{.3 pulinns do 
t= 11*128 Imp. inches; the vara, or Ca.stile ell, vara; the estadalo is 12 feet. The (’astiliaii or 
of 3 feet, or 4 palmos, = 33*38 Imp. inches; and juridical leiiguo of 6(KM) varna =; 46.37 Imp. yards; 
KK) varos — 92*73 Imp. yards; tho codo, for the Spanish leaguo of SIMM) varaa =: 7418 Imp. 
ZHoasuriog timber and masts, is jds of the vara, yards; the marine league is ij^th of a degree. 
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Tho uran^ada of vineyard land = 53/7? square 
varas = 3 Imp. roods, .'iS polc-s nearly; the 
f:iiiej;.ad:v of corn land is in general about (5000 
square varas, or 1 Imp. acre, 104 poles nearly ; 
the yugada is 50 fanegadas ; and the cahizada is 
a Vague measure of land, on vhich a cahiz of 
corn may be s«>wn. 

The ciintara, or greater arroba, wine measure, 
of M aziirnbros, or 32 qiiartillus, 3-54 Imp. 
gallons ; and 16 wine arrobas = 1 moyo = 56-«54 
Imp. gallons. The lesser arroba, oil Tiieasure, 
of 4 quartillos, or 100 qiiartcrones, — 277 lmj>. 
gallons. The botta ::: 30 wine arrobas " .364 oil 
arrubas ; the pipe = 2? wine arrobas — 344 oil 
arrobas !)54 Imp. gallons. 

The fanega, corn measure, of 12 celnnines, or 
4lt quariiltoa, 1'.55 Imp. bushel; and KHi fane- 
gas lOJ Imp. quarters; the cahiz of 12fanegas 
— lOjl imp. buslicl.s. 

'The pound of 2 Castilian marks, 16 ounces, 
128 drachms, or 0216 grains, — 7101 troy grains ; 
the arrob.'i of 2«'> lbs. — 2.5'36 Ib.s. avoirdupois ; 
and tlie<piiutal of 4 arrubas, or 100 Ib.s., iul‘44 
Ib.s. avoirdupois. 

'The apothecaries* weight is the .same as the 
above ; their ounce, however, is divided into 8 
drachms, 24 scruples, 48 obolos, 144 caracteres, 
or 576 grains. 

The gold and silver weight is the Castilian 
mark = .'S5.'iU4 troy grains; in weighing gold it 
is divided into 50 Castellanos, 400 tomiiies, or 
4800 grains ; and in weighing silver into 8 ounces, 
64 ociiavus, 128 adarmes, .'184 toinines, or 4(>08 
grains. The fineness of gold is expressed by di¬ 
viding the mark or Ollier unit of reference into 
24 carats, each of 4 grains; the fineness of silver, 
by <Uviding it into 12 dineros, each of 24 grains. 

Tlio diamond ounce of 140 carats, or 560 Cas¬ 
tilian grains, = 4314 troy grains ncjirly. , 


Tlic preceding are tlie C.astilian stand.ards, 
which are the general or otlicial standards of 
Spam. lint the local variations are numerous ; 
the chief arc tho following :— 

100 varas = «.'V22 Imp. yards. Tho 
tonclada, of 2 pipes, 80 arrobas, or 100 cantaros, 
—- 2,'')4J Imp. gallons. The catlise, = 6j Imp. 
bushels. The arroba of 24 great poumls, or :uj 
small pounds, — 27-3 lbs. avoirdupois; tlie 
qiiiiitiil consists of 4, and the carga of 10 arrobas. 

HarcdoiM .—Tlie eaiia of 2 varas — 62’25 Imp. 
inches. Tlie carga, of 16 cortanes, or 12 arro¬ 
bas, — 27 t Imp. gallons; and4cargos = 1 pine: 
tlie oil carga is divided into 11 arrobas. 'i'lie 
eabiiii, of 4 qiiarteras, = 7"53 Imp. busliels : tlie 
carg.a of com is 24 quarteras. 'The arroba of 26 
poumls, each of 12 ounces, = 21'37 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois ; 4 arrobas = 1 quintal. 

ISillMio ,—'The fanega, corn measure, = T65 
Imp. busliel. Tlie quintal of 100 lbs. = 108 lbs. 
avoirdupois; but the quintal macho, used in 
weighing iron, consists of 146 lbs., equal 157s 
lbs. avoird. In other respects same as Castile. 

Malaga. —The cuntara or arroba, of 8 azuin- 
bres, =' 3-49 Imp. gallons; the pipe of wine con¬ 
tains 35 cantaras, but is reckoned at only 34, or 
1184 Imp. gallons. Tho bota of oil contains 4.3 
Castilian arrobas. The carga of raisins weighs 
7 arrobas, or 1774 lbs. avoirdupois; a basket is 
half a carga. In other respects, same as Castile. 

Va'encia .—The vara = :«5'16 Imp. inchc.s ; and 
12 Valencia varas — 13 Castilian varas. Thoar- 
Tuba, liquid measure, — 2*58 Imp. gallons ; the 
carga of wine = 15 arrobas; tlie carga of oil = 
12 arrobas. Tho cahiz, = 5’<i5 Imp. bushels. 
The arroba, weight, = 28i lbs. avoirdupois; 4 
arrobas = 1 quintal, and 3 quintals =; 1 carga. 
Monky. 

Accounts are generally stated In reals of 34 
maravedis pe/fpn (billon), or, as by bankers, in 
reals of 16 quartos or 34 maravedis plaU (silver). 


The real of vollon, (lie most common coin fu 
bpam, coiisi.sts of a base niixtiiro of silver and 
copper, and is worth 24d. sterling. 'The real of 
plate, or more properly of old plalc (viala atili- 
giia), a nominal standard used onlv in accounts 
and exchnnges, i.s estimated according to an old 
silver coinage, and is wortli 4J(1. sterling. 'I'lii ro 
t are a variety of other reals, but when the term 
I real is used alone, tlie real of vcllon is always to 
be understood ; and the simple term jafak-'is to 
be understood as always denoling olifiilate. 

In Alieant and .all Valencia, accnniils are kept 
in dollars of plate, or libras, divided into 20 siiel- 
dos, each of 12 dineros. In Uarccluna and all 
Catalonia, tlie libra of account is similarly divid¬ 
ed ; but 5 dollars of plate are reckoned equal to 
7 Catalonian libras. 

The accounts of the ]nib1ic finances are stated 
in escudos vellon, each of lu reals vollon. 'The 
escudo vellon =2 2s. Id. sterling. 

Coins: in gold; the quadruple pi.stolc, or 
doubloon of 8 escudos d’oro, — .'Igo reals vellon, 
or 16 bard dollars: tho doubloon cif 4 escudos 
= 160 reals vcllon ; tho common doubloon or 
pistole =r 80 real.s vcllon; the escudo d'oro ::i-- 
40 reals vcllon; the coronilla or gold ilollar 

20 reals vcllon:—In silv(>r; the hard dollar := 20 
reals vcllon ; tho linif-dollar or e.sciido vellon == 
10 reals vellon ; also the.f dollar, or Mc.\ican pe¬ 
seta; the i dollar, or Provincial peseta; the } 
dollar, or rc.il of lifiwican plate; the dollar, 
or real of Provincial plate ; tho A dollar, or half 
real of Mexican plate ; and the dollar, or real 
vellon A—In*coppor; double quartos of 8 iiiara- 
vedis vellon; (piartos ; ocb.avo.s, or new niara- 
vedis of plate ; maravedis of vellon. 

Since 1786, the Castilian mark weight of gold, 

21 ennats fine, has been coined into 84 doubloons 
ofde.scudos, 17 doubloons of 4 c.sciidos, .'M eom- 
nioii doubloons, or 68 escudos. The same weiglit 
of silver, since 1772, has been coined into 84 bard 
dollars, 17 half-dollars, 84 pesetas, or (58 reals of 
M exican plate,—the fineness or standard of tho 
dollars and lialf-dnllars being 103 dineros, and of 
the pewtas and reals of Mexican plate, 93 diiie- 
ros: the real vellon, and the Jl*rovincial peseta 
and real, are composed of base silver or billoti. 
The remedy of the mint for tlie gold coin.s, is 24 
grains per mark in the weight, and .,Vth of a ca¬ 
rat in tlie fineness ; for the silver doll.ar and lialf- 
dullar, 24 grains per mark in the weight, mnl 5*4111 
of a dinero m the fineness. 

Hence the weight of the doubloon of 8 escudos, 
or quadruple pistole, is 4177*^ troy gr.ains; its 
contents in pure gold, 5565*4!) troy grains ; and its 
v.alue, when of full weight, X'3, 4s. Kid.: tho 
weight of tho liard dollar, 417*76 troy grains; its 
contents in pure silver, .W*!!) troy grnins; and 
its full value, 4s. 24d. Hut the more general va¬ 
lues of these coins, as deduced froi.i assays, are 
X‘3, 48, Id., ami 4s. 2d. respectively. 

The ducat, pistole, and dollar of pl.afo (i. c. old 
plate), are monies of exchange merely, not coins. 
The ducat of plate - 11 reals, 1 inuravedi plate, 
or .‘175 maravedis jilate: tho pi.stole ofjilate = 4 
dollars of plate .* the liolJar of plate, or pia.stre, 
= 8 reals plate =; l.'i reals, 2 maravedis vellon, 
or 512 maraveilis vellon. The pe.so duro or hard 
dollar - 2<i reals vellon ~ HiJ reals plate : lienee 
32 reals vellon = 17 reals plate: 64 bard dollars 
= 85 dollars of plate ; and 4 maravedis vellon - 
I quarto of plate. . , . » 

The Exchange with London is, throughout 
Spain, eflected in piastres or dollanj of plate, the 
par beirig 373 pence per dollar. Hill.s from Lon¬ 
don upon Madrid, Cadiz, llilbao, Harcelona, or 
Seville, are generally drawn at 3 niontlis date. 
The custom as to days of grace varies m diflerent 
places: in Madrid none are allowed. 

Banking, as understood in Britain, Is unknown 
In -S pain , and In ordinary transactions there are 
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no sulistitutos for cash. There is, however, an committee of the Kiif^Iish crerlitors, was as fol- 
exteiisive circulation of inland bills of excliange, lows :—Active foreign <lcbt, ; activo 

through the uiodiiiin of the higher class of mcr- internal debt, .fe'O.Sod.WiS; tog<-thLT,i“57,SII4,82;i, 

chants, who all call themselves bankers, and who Mqual in reals vcllon to.r. 

have agents and connexions in the different towns Internal debt, not bearing interest !),!f!U},4H!t,3Jl 
to facilitate their operations. Foreign debt, do. 2,434,34-t,tH>U 

Fi.vancf.s. 

The linaticcs of Spain are in such confusion _ Total..r. 17,957,!>7d,.‘i29 

that we are unable to furnish any precise ae- or .^'1117,002,2.VI. Theforeiun debt was contracted 
count of their pre.scnt condition. In the bud- in liritain, France, and Holland, 
get for IIBW, the revenue was stated sit resilt Thkatiks. 

715,09(1,(1.38 = £f,44H 925; but it may be doubt- Numerous conventions exist between the Unit¬ 
ed if this sum was realized; and, at all events, it cd Kingdom and K[>aiii, for the p.artii-ulars of 
was greatly oxceeiled by the expenditure. which our limits will allow us only to refer to Air 

The debt in 1840, according to the report of a llcrtslet’s Collection of Treaties. 

SPKCIE, motalliu currency. 

Sl*KCULATION i.s,ac(;ordiiiK to political ecoiiomi.sts, every transaction in which 
an individual buys in order to sell a^ain ; but amon^r commercial men, tlie term i.s 
more loosely applied to incuiTing extensive hazard.s in the hope of corresponding? 
emolument ; in short, to whatever i.s foreign to the proper business of the individual, 
or beyond the control of common rules. 

SPhjLTEil, a common name for Zinc. 

SPERMACETI (Fr. Blanc de bnleine. Cer. Wallrnth. It. Bianco di halena), 
the product of the Physeter macrocephalu.Sy a .spccie,s of whale found chiefly in tlie 
South Seas. This whale is cliaracterized by an enormous head, great part of which 
is occupied by a triangular cavity filled with a W'hite fluid oily substance, which, 
after its deatli, congesils into an unctuous mass, from which a cousid(*rable quantity 
of oil may be obtained by expression. The residuum is a concrete fatty substance 
called .spermaceti, which is generally imported in a crude .shite ; after being purified, 
it is cast into blocks or cakes., Thes<j are of a white colour, have a peculiar lustre, 
are transparent, brittle, .smooth, bht not greasy ; smell peculiar, but weak. iSp. 
gr. "948. Sjiermaceti burns with a brilliant flame, without smell, and is used in tho 
manufacture of candles ; also for medical purpose.s. 

Spermaceti oil is more pure, and burns more perfectly and brilliantlv than com¬ 
mon whale oil; and it is accordingly mucli ftsed for the liner kinds of lamps. 

SPIGELIA, ott CAROLINA PINK, a perennial, herbaceous, medicinal plant 
(.S'. Marj/landicu), indigenous in the S. states of tho N. American IJnion. The part 
chiefly valued is the root, which, in its newly dried state, is celebrated as anthel- 
miuthic. It is purcha.sed by the Americans from the Creek and Cherokee Indians, 
but, losing povyer by kecjiing, little is carried to Europe. 

SPINEL, an ornamental stone which occurs cri'.stallizcd cither in regular octa¬ 
hedrons, or in macles pre.scuting difterout forms. It is of variou.s shades of re<l, 
violet, or yellow, more rarely black. Sp. gr. By lapidaries, tho scarlet-coloured 
is teriqoa spinel ruby; the ro.sc-red, bala^ ruby; tho yellow or orange red, the 
rubi&elle; and the violet-coloured, almunditte ruby. The first is the most valuable. 
Spinel is not ^o hard as the oriental ruby, and is readily distinguished, both by its 
colour ami crystalli/atiou. It is principally found in Ceylon and the Malay ponin- 
Bula. 1’ho pale, blue, and pearl-gray varieties are found in Sweden. 

SPIRITS, distilled liquors, modifications of Alcohol, which difler from each 
other in taste and flavour, and some of them in colour, though this last difterenco 
is adventitiou.s, as, when first prepared, they are all limpid and colourless, and ac¬ 
quire tho peculiar tint by which they are ultimately distinguished from the casks 
in which they arc kept, or from sumo colouring substance added during their pre¬ 
paration. Imey derive their taste ami flavour from particular essential oils with 
which they arc im[)regnated, and which differ according to the substances that 
furnish each spirit or are employed in the manufacture. Commercially, they are 
clas.s6d as Foreign and Colonial, and British, and for fiscal purposes, the former aro 
subjected to the customs, tho latter to tho excise department of tho public revonuo. 

Fokkion ani> Colo.nial SnmiTS consist of brandy^ procured from wine,; rum, 
from tho fermented juice of tho sugar-cane ; and geneva, made chiefly from rye ; 
a particular account of which will be found under these respective heads. Other 
spirituous liquors aro prepared abroad ; but, with tho exception perhaps of In-, 
dian arrack, usually manufactured from rice, they aro unimportant and little 
known beyond the countries of production. 

British Spirits are made principally from barley, employed either in the stato 
of grain or malt, according to the kind desired. In Scotland and Ireland, where 
Bfurits are the national beverage, the liquor is preferred in its pure and simple 
stato [Whisky], and it is supplied to tho retailers directly from the distilleries. 
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which arc very numerous. In England, on the other haiul, beer is the goiioral 
drink of the peojdo ; while spirits, the u.so of which is conhued ehicliy to largo 
towns, arc not considered palatable until compounded witli and disguised by 
tile addition of other inp-edients [GinJ, and hence the rectifier has been cou- 
stitute<I the individual who furnishes the spirits for retail,—leaving distillation a 
kind of monopoly in the hands of a comparatively small number of persons. Re¬ 
peated attempts have been made, by the imposition of high duties and otlierwisc, to 
diminish the consumption of 8jiirit.s ; but in no instance with success. Whenever 
the tax is carried beyond certain moderate limits, it gives rise to illicit distfllation ; 
and without in any <iegroc lo.ssening the evils of drunkenness, ju-oduces other kinds 
of dcmoi’alization, bringing the law into contempt, and enabling those who <!ospiso 
its e.na<-tuicnt.s to undersell tlie fair trader. 

77/c Spirit arc the most im]iortiiiit otiill under charge of the excise ; l>otli with respect to 

IJii! iiiiiciunt of revenue received, ,'md to llie extent of oiiieial eniploynient whieli lliey impose. 

Jn Kurland, si)irifs were tirst sidyeeicd to tlie excise in lO’Od. AtOr \arioiis tiuetuatiojis, tlio 
duty st(io<l in 17!<u (reckoned iu Jmj>erial) at '.la. 4}t<l. per Kaihin ; at wliieli it coiitiiiued until IKiy, 
wlien it nas brouxlit uii to tlie maxiiiiuiii rate of lis. 7d. per gallon. Tliis liigli duty i-cinained 
until lUiXi, when, in eonseipience of the satisfactory result of a great diminution in the duty iu 
{Scotland and Ireland in l.'isa, it was reduced to 7s. u-gallon. The effect of this alteration was an 
increase in the quantity hroiight to charge from a,<io.i,2ai gallons in iU'J'), to 7,Oo7,2(M gallotis in 
IUl’U. Ill IJt.'tO, the rate was raised to 7s. (id. .a-gallon. 

In Scotland iind Ireland, the duties, after various changes, were reduced, the former from (is. 2d., 
the latter from 5s. 7id. to 2s. 4i|rl. jier gallon ; which, however, was raised, in l}i2(!, to 2s. led., 
and, ill lll.'lu, to .'is. 4d. per gallon. Jn l!l.'t4, (ho Irish duty was lowered to 2s. 4d.; but it was again 
made equal to the Scottish iu 11142 (5 Viet. e. 15). 

The act 3 Viet. e. 17, added 4d. per gallon to the duties after Ufay Kl, IU4(); tliiis making the 
r.ates 7s. lUd. in Kiigland, ainl 3s. tJd. in Scotland and Ireland; which duties are reckoned on 
spirits of liyilroiiieter proof. On the malt used liy distillers, a drawbaek is .albiw’ed of tid. per gall. 
The eonsnmption of spirits in the United Kingdom, 2(1.72!),(■04 gallons in lfl31, increased in IBiid 
to .'ll ,34II,;{.'14 gallons ; hut in the next live Nears, it tell off to 24,124,1)21 gallons, the quantity shinvn 
lieloNv for 11141. This deeroase is mainly attributed to thejinigA.‘ss of toinju'ranee assoeiations fn 
Ireland. The amounts stated, however, are not believed vo shoNv the whole eonsiiniptiun, as the 
duties .arc still sufficiently high to afford some eiieoiiriigement to sniiiggliiig. 

Total iNnniljcr of Proof (itilloiis of Spirits that paid fluty iu Ifidl and Ifill. 


ICiiL'Iaml. 
Si’i-itlaiKl, . .do. 
Irolaiid,... .do. 

Unitod King- 
duiii,... .ilo. 

Nid nitty,. ..C 

11131. • a 

11)41. 

Runt. 

IJraiidy, j Ifriri.sh 
.V<-. 1 S(iirits. 

11 ..... Hittiidv, . Ilrilhh ! 

i.1-. : Slants. 1 

3,47!),!m 

]2.-.,7(»2 

lK,y«4 

l,2(l!),7!)(>. 7.434,047 12,123,754 

.■)«,!)!)4 5,7(H>,(:«!)i .'•>,)((J.»,;l!t.'> 
10,20!)j «,710,«72i ll,73:(.Ii(i.'i 

2,jl7,07't'f .127,H4!1 «,lH.’5,4!)f) 11,.>530,421 
41),.1231 40,2!>1 S,!));.*),!*!..? |{,07H,71!) 

12 , 374 } I7.!)(i4 0,4(15,443 (!,515,7«1 

3,fJ24,.'i')7 

1 1 

20,72!),004 

1 1 

2,277,07f»| 1,1««, 104 20,C(:(),847 24,124,021 

l,(>2!),mil 

1,415,0111! n,lJt‘).(J()ll «,234,i;('3 

1,0(53,0»7 1,354,07!) 5,10(1,0021 7,.'Hlf5,*2« 


The niimher of gallons distilled in ItMl were na follows:—In England, 5.!U!),21I7; Scotland, 
«,5ti4.:i:W; Ireland, (J,,'t.'iff,124 ; total, 2(i,7!l2,(i(i4. Imported into Kiiglaiid—from [Scotland, 1,8!)4,(i.'i7 
gallons, from Ireland, 354,U!)3 ; into Ireland from 8eotlaud, 5(1!),77!) gallons ; into Meuthuid fixiiii 
Ireland, !)(),253 galluus. 

SPONGE (Fr. Eponge. Ccr. Svhtvttmm. It. Spugna. Arab, fs/enj), a light, 
porous, clastic, brownish yellow substance, procured "by divers,chiefly iu the Greek 
Archipelago and Red Sea, and of an inferior dc.scripfion iu the West Indies. It is 
now ascertained to bo a species of zoophyte. It grow.s into irropilar tubes of a 
woolly consistence, and generally adheres by a broad base to rocks submersed in 
the ocean. When first taken, it has a strong fishy smell, and requires to bo care¬ 
fully washed from a gelatinous slime whieli covers its sui-faec, in order to prevent 
its growing putrid. Sponges are prcparctl for use by washing them anew and 
beating them free of all stony matter, and they are oven bleaehed to deprive them 
of colour. Their price varies exceedingly, according to the fiiieiicss ot their tex¬ 
ture. They are used for domestic purposes, in the arts, and in surgery. * 

Sl’JlA'r, a small fish {Clnpea snrattns), resembling a young herring, found in 
largo shoals on the Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, and Essex coasts. It is also taken in 
th* Forth,near Edinburgh,where it is called the t/aroic/lerrint/, and outlie eastern 
coast of Ireland. Sprats are in season from November to March, vGicn an abun¬ 
dant supply is always to bo obtained at Billingsgate. Within the last few ycare they 
have been extensively used as a manure. The fishing for tliis purpose, called the 
stem bont fishery^ is chiefly prosecuted on the Kentish coast. , 

SQUILL (i'r. Scille. Ger. Aleerzwxebel. It. Scilla, CipoUa manna. Sp. 
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Cehola albarranu^y or soa-ouion, is n, porpiniial bulbous-rooted plant (Srillu mari- 
fima), found on the shores of S])ain, l^ortugal. North of Africa, and the Levant. 'I’he 
bulbs are pear'shaped, and vary in size from that of the fist to tlic compass of a child’s 
head. They are tiie only part used, and should be chosen plump, fresh, sound, 
full of a clammy juice, nauseous, acrid, and bitter, au<l causin/? inflammation 
when rubbed on the skin. In tlie shops, squill is commonly nnd with in the form 
of the dried shreds of the root. It is used medicinally, chiefly as an expectorant. 

STADK TOLIi. [IIambvro.] 

STAMPS, impressions made ui)on paper or parchment by government for the 
purposes of revenue. They always denote the tax levied, and .sometimes the nature 
of tne instrument stamped. Stamp-duties were, first impose<l in Holland, l(>Jt; 
and they not long afterwards became general in Europe ; there being, as Adam 
Smith rcmai’ks, “ no art which one government sooner learns of another, than that 
of draining money from the pockets of the people.” They were intro<luced into 
England in a temporary form in U)71 ; and having been revised in (.'> Wni. 
& M. c. 21), were in time extended, so that bcsido.s crown grants, di|)lomas, pro¬ 
bates of wilLs, ami law and otlier formal proceedings, every instrument recording 
a transaction between two individuals was subjected to a stamp-duty before it 
could bo used in a court of justice. Newspapers and legacies | Succkssion l)rjTii-;s j 
w'ero also brought tinder the same system. Stamps were likewise adopted as a 
convenient method of imposing a duty upon pjirticular classes of jtersons, as phy¬ 
sicians, barristers, ami attorneys, who arc taxed before they can begin practii-e, 
under the form of an admission-stani]); and notaries, solicitors, banker.s, |).awn- 
brokers, and apjiraisers, who are not qualified to extircise their callings without a 
yearly license. The stamp acts, voluminous in number and extent, were consoli- 
dateclin 1815 by .'>0 tiieo. HI. c. IIU, a schedule annexed to which exhibits the 
wliolo duties exigible in IJritain. They have been since mitigated, particularly by 
ffGeo. IV. c. 41, which exempt.s Ij.w proceedings from stam]»s. In 1*542, the stamp- 
duties in Ireland, formerly lower than those in the .sister island, w<*ro rai.scd to the 
oame level, until October 10, lt54.’5, by 5 & (> Viet. c. 152. And tlie following table 
exhibits those chiefly of importance in commerce :— 

Taih.k op riuNcp’j^T. St.amp Dutiks. 


Bills and I’romissory Notks. 
Inland. 

Not e«ceedisK twA motility Aft«*r I 1 

or kixty d'lyv nltc-t » I 


j Dkisknti’rks .5s. 

In-sohanck Policies. 


- 


S. 

<1 

M. 

a 

For £2 and not above 5s, 

1 

0 

1 

G 

Ab. 5,5s. 

20... 

1 

G 

2 

0 

20 

.30... 

2 

0 

2 

G 

30 

50... 

2 

0 

3 

G 


.. loo... 

3 

« 

4 

G 

100 

200... 

4 

6 

5 

0 

200 

300... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

,300 

.500... 

0 

0 

it 

0 

500 

louo... 

)< 

0 

12 

() 

KKIO 

.. 2000... 

12 

G 

15 

0 

2000 

.. 3000... 

.15 

0 

25 

0 

SIMM). 


.25 

0 

.‘(0 

0 


Like. 


«. 

d* 

Wlien sum not above .£‘.50. 

. .0 

2 

0 

Above £‘.50 and not aliovo .£*100.... 

. .0 

5 

0 

1IM» and under £‘.5<M>. 

. .1 

0 

0 

When 500 .. looo. 


0 

0 

lOoO .. .‘loiKt. 

. ..3 

0 

o 

.. 3000 .. .5<IOO. 

. .4 

O 

o 

6000 and upward-s. 

..5 

0 

0 

Firb. 




Duty on each poliey. 

.£’0 

1 

0 

Besides .‘ta. jicr cent, per annum 

on 

evo 

ry 

insuraneo made or renewed. 





Foreign. 

Drawn singly as inland bills. 

■When in srts, then for every bill of d. 

eacii set not oxc«!eiling .-floo. 1 0 

Above and not above .3 0 

200 .. 500. 4 0 

f. 500 .. 1000 . 5 0 

1000 .. 20(K». 7 « 

2000 .. 3<JOO.10 0 

3000.1.5 0 

Tbo duty on a prorijis.sory note for the pfiy- 
nient of any sum by Instalments, or of several 
suras at diften nt times, is the snmo as that 
on a promissory note payable within a period 
not excceilitig two months after date, for 
a sum equal to the wliole amount to be paid. 

N. B.—Promissory notes for A'KM) or under 
are not to be drawn jiapaltle lo Oie. hcarir 
on demand,except h.aiiKcrH’ro-issuable notes, 
which require a different stamp. 

Bills ov Lading .(>d. 


Exemptions .—Public hospitals ; also agriiail- 
turul produce, farming slock, and iiiiple- 
nu'iits of hiisitaiidry, provideil the insuraneo 
shall bo effected by a separate and distinet 
poliey. 

Ska .—Coastinfi Voi/ape. •. j. 

IVi'inium net above 2os. per cent. 

Jt sum nut above ^‘11M).1 3 

livery £100, and also fur any fractional 

pint of .-t'KKI.I .3 

Premium above 2(ls. per cent. 

If sum not above .2 H 

Every JJKIO, and part of .£100.2 0 

Eorei/in Voi/apc. 

Premium not above bAs. per cent. 

If sum not above .t’llH).1 .3 

Every £‘H)0, and part of £‘100.1 3 

Pteiiiiiim above 15s. and not alsive 30s. 
per cent. 

If sum not above .£ IlK).2i 6 

Every .£‘100, and part of £‘I00.2 0 

Premiiini above 30s. per cent. 

If sum not above ,£‘l(M).5 0 

Every ,£*100, and part of .£I0().5 0 

l*’or any certain term not exceeding three 
months. 
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Kvcry £100, anti part of £100.2 0 

Kxceodinff tlirco iiiontliH.5 0 

If the separate interests of two or tnoro distinct, 
persons shall he insured hy one policy, then ! 
the said duty of Is. .'id., 2s. (}d., or 5s., as tho ! 
case may require, sh.all he charged tliereon, | 
in respeet of each and every fractional part' 
of £I(K). as Well as in respect of every full 1 
sum of £100, which shall ho thereby insured ■ 
upon any separatt! and distinct interest. | 
Protksts. rt.S 

On hill or note for .any sum less tluan £20. .2 0 

£20 and less than £100.;l 0 

100 .. .'500 .5 0. 

500 or upwards....10 0 

Protest of any <tthcr kind. 5 0 

And for every sheet upon which the same shall ■ 
he writteu after the tinst, sifurtlicfduty of .Os.' 


A. Ukckipts 


Formoucyamountingto£.'J&un<ler£lo. .0 3 

10 .. 20..0 6 

20 .. .50. .1 0 

50 .. l(Mi..l f? 

100 .. 200..2 « 

200 .. 300..4 0 

300 .. 500..5 0 

5(K) .. 1000. .7 fi 

1000 or upw'.ards.. lo 0 

For any sum acknowledged to be in f#ll 

of all deniiinds..•. 10 o 

N.B .—Uy 0th (leo. IV. c. 27, any person who 
purchases receipt-stamps to the amount of 
£1 at one and the same time, from any duly 
appointed disfrihulor or sub-distributor, is 
entitled to a discount of 7i per cent, on every 
complete sum of £ 1 of purchase money. 


The .stamp luw.s, in reference to mercantile writings, are explained under Bm.ls 
OF Exciianok, I’oi.Kjv, liEcidi'T, aiul other heads. Farther iiiformutiun will be 
found in ('hilty's I'riicliail 7’rrnfise on the Stamp-Laws. 

STABLE, originally a public market whither trailers were obliged to carry 
their goods for sale ; hut now appliinl to the chief production.s of a country. 

8TA RCII (I’V. A midvn. Cer. Amidam)^ a substance found in a variety of vege¬ 
tables, but pr«)curcil generally from wheat flour or potatoes. Tho greater part tif 
the common or wheat starch employed in this country is made in or near London. 
I'otato stai-idi is made chh'tty in districts where potatoe.s are cheap and abundant, 
jnore particularly in Scotland. The proc<‘.ss for obtaining it, in both casc.s, consist.s iu 
diffusing the powdered or bruised gwiiri or seed, or tin; raspi'tl root or stem, in cold 
watiT, Avhich becomes white and turbid ; tho grosser fjfirts may he separated by :i 
strainer, ami the milky liquor that pa.sses deposits the starch, which is to ho 
w:i.shc»l ill cold wat«‘r and dried in a gcntlo heat. 10(1 lbs. of wheat produce about d.'t 
lbs. staiadi ; and lOi) parts of skinned potato from l.'ito 17 parts of starch. The be.st 
kind is white, .soft, and fri.-ihle, and easily redueeil to powiler. ,Sp. gr. about I’.'S. 
Jt is insoluble in cold water and alcohol,Hiu'i readily atfoi-ds a gelatinous solution 
in warm xvater, which is largely employed for stiflV'iiing articles of wearing ap- 
])arel, and for dressing .some descriptions of goods after weaving. It is also niueli 
eiuiiloyed hy the calico-printer. I’otato stan’h is said to he much more susceptible 
of moisture than wheat starch, and good.s which Ac stilfciied with it arc apt to 
yiolil in damp weather, and to become mouldy if laid by. A duty of 3.td. per lb. 
w:is formerly levicil in liritaiii on starch, but it was abolished in lfl.‘U, at which 
time the excise accounts showed that the annual consumjit was about }),700,0(M) lbs. 

kS'I'KA M-EN(.I1NE, a pietre of mechanism by which the force arising from the pro¬ 
perties of elasticity and of instantaneous comleiisatioii, iiossossed by steam, is eitlior 
eniployedlo produce a continuous rotatory motion (with a lly-whecl which constitutes 
a re.servoir of power) for the purpose of driving machinery, or for any oth^r use that 
power may bo put to. In coinmou with most other important api>lications of 
physical principles, no individual can lay claim to its invention ; but its germ is 
to bo found in the steam-pumps of the Maiapiis of V^'orccstcr CU)()3) and 'Jajitaiii 
Savory (l(iO!>) ; and iu a more advanced state in tho “atmospheric engine” 
of Neweometi (1705), also cuqdoyed for pumping water only, but wliicb, by tho 
genius of James Watt (h. 1730’, d. 1010), was eventually converted into tho modern 
stoam-ciigiiic. [M.vchinkkv. J 

STKAM NAVIGATION Avas attempted by various individnahs iu the course 
of the 10th century ; but tho exiM'riments which temled more than any othy to 
develop this application of steam were the joint labour of three .Scotsmen—1‘jurick 
Miller of Dalswiuton, Dumfriesshire, James 'I’aylor, his son’s tutor, and William 


the project was abandoned througli fear that the undulation produced by it would 
prove injurious to the banks. Symington’s apparatus, though then UQglcctod m 
this country, had been seen ana examined by many, and especially by Kobert 
Fulton, an American, then studying painting under Wc.st; and who, with less 
merit as an inventor than Symington, but with more ample resources and greater 
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energy, succeeded, iu conjunction with (’huncelJor Livingstone, in introducing 
steam navigation into the United States in 1H07, when the Clermont of KiO tons 
was launched at Ntjw York. Four years afterwards, it was successfully estab¬ 
lished in this counti’y by Henry Bell, an enterprisiiig house-carpenter of tJlasgow, 
who in 1811 started the (\)met, of '2P> tons burden and 3 horse power, to ply to a 
bath hotel which ho had set up at llelonsburgh. 

The progress of steam navigation was aft(‘rwards rapid, particularly in tho 
United States, owing to tho number and extent of its rivers, for which alone 
steam^s wqrG at first considered to be adaptt;d. As im[)rovemcnt advanced, how¬ 
ever, and conlidenco increased, they came gradually into use as marine vessels, for 
which purpose they were first fitted in 1818 by David Napier, engineer, Glasgow, 
who, from that 3 ’ear until 1830, effected more for the imi>vovcinent of steam naviga¬ 
tion than any other man ; and whoso cousin, Ttobert Napier, is also honourably 
distinguished in tho siimo walk. Mr David Napier established regular steam com¬ 
munication between Britain and France and Ireland ; by degrees almost all parts 
of the shores of Europe were traversed in like numnor ; and in 1838 a lino of 
steamers, of gigantic size, commenced running between England and the United 
States. Steam-vessels have since been adontotl for many other parts of tho ocean; 
and their increasing use in every civili/ea country has produced, and is daily 
producing, results which it is impossible fully to estimate. 

Wo refrain from outeriug into any details respecting the formation of steam- 
vessels ; but we njay notice that of late years not a few have been built of iron, 
from its superior buoyancy to wood ; and that a magnificent one called tho Mam¬ 
moth or Gi'eat Britain, is about to bo launched at Bristol, on which 1500 tons of 
iron have been expended. Her dimensions are given as follows :—Length of keel, 
28'J feet ; length over all, .32-1 feet; breadth, 5 Infect ; depth of hold, 32 feet; power 
of engines, 1((00 horses ; bijrden, 3200 tons ;*<lispluceinent, 3iK)0 tons ; and load 
draught, only 10 feet. Tho hull'is divided int<i five <li.stinct water-tight compart¬ 
ments. Another important feature in tho Great Britain is the adoption of tho 
screw propeller, which will save the cumbrous appendages of paddle-wheels and 
boxes. The screw propeller, as originaHy tested by tho Archimedes steamer, was 
placed in the dead u'ood umler its couirler, and between the keel and stern post ; 
and it consisted of a helix, makiiifj but one revolution about a horizontal axle pass- 
iiij^ longitudinally through the ship, and put in motion by a steam-engine. But 
this plan is said to be considerably mollified ami improved in the Great Britain. 
Should this bold experiment prove successful, it will probably lead to an entire 
revolution in tho system of steam navigation. 

Tlie numlxjr simf toiinai'e of Jlritisli .stcain-vcssols cannot be very acciir.ately stated, bec.T.iiso no 
correct infiirination can be olitaiiicd respecting unregistered vessels, wliich ply only witliin tlio 
limits (if tlii'ir respcc.-tive ports ; and wliicli ap])ear to be very iiiiim'rous in tlm Mersey, 1 lumber, 
Thames, (Jlyde, and other rivers. Aeeording to an approximate statemor.t prepared in lll.'l!*, tho 
Jiiervlnoit-steamers at the end of IJtaJl were, for the ftritisli islands, 7W» in niiinber, liuving a bur- 
deVi (incliidiii!' tons fur engine-room, Ac.), of 142,Kit) tons; and adding tite aggregate 

coloiii.il tonnage in IH.'IT, l.'i.Wit tons, there is given .a total for the empire of l.''*7,l>4e tons, the 
amount of Imrst^-power being (Jil.i’.'iU. <)ftbe7bt> Hritisli steamers, 4t)4 were, river steamers and 
small co.asters, and 2112 large coasters and sea-going ships. In lUrill, tlic United States possessed 
an aggr(»gati* ste:im-toiiiiage of l.'».5,47.'l tons, and 57,bl9 horsc-pow»’r. 

On lii cember ai, ltt41, tlie registered mercantile steam-marine of tlie llritish islands amounted 
to tons; but adding to tliis the engine-room tonnage, and allowing for eolonial and un¬ 

registered vessels, the aggregates must have amounted to fully 2UU,U(»U tons, exclusive of steam 
inail-ptu'kcts and vessels of war, of which a large and yearly incre.asiiig fleet Is now maintained. 

A large stcaia-navy is now also possessed hy Fraiw u; hut very ftm* war-stcamers hav«! as yet 
been built in the United Ktates. The number of steaiu-vessels possessed hy other countries is 
comparatively inconsiderable. 

STEARIN, the har<lcr portion of animal fats ; olein or clain being tho softer 
one. < Stearin jnclds an acid, called stearic a<ud, and having tho form of brilliant 
white scaly crystals, which is now largely emnloyed in soap and candlo making. 

STEATITE, a species of soap-stone found in Scotland, Anglcsca, and many 
other parts. The wiiito varieties, or those which become .so by calcination, are 
used in tho manufacture of porcelain ; others arc employed for fulling. 

STEEL, a compouml of iron and a minute quantity of carlmn. [Ikon.] 

STEELYARD, a weighing-machine consisting of a lever of unequal arms. 

S'l’ERLlNG, a term which has long been applied to the, standard money of 
England. Tho derivations of this word, offered by various authors, are numerous 
perhaps beyond tho.se of any other in our language. See Jiudiuf/’s Annals of the 
Coinage of lirilain, vol. i. p. 21-24. 

STOCKS. [Funixs..! 

STONE, the name of a weight in different parts of Europe. Tho standard Bri- 
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tiah atono = I t lbs. avoirdupois. Formerly the stone of butclior-mcat or fish in 


New^^ate, and indeed most of the public buildings of the metropolis, are exani;)Ies 
of its use. About 30,000 tons of Portland stone are said to be annually exported 
to Lcuidon ; the best blocks bringing from 18s. to 22s. per tun ; and tlio inferior 
from ()H. to 8s. Bath us(h 1 in that city and neighbourhood, is softer and far 

l(‘ss durable than the preceding. Burbeck slone^ from Dorsetshire, coarser and 
harder than the prec<;ding, is vlilned for stcjKs, paving, door-sills, and copings. 
york\shire stonr rescnibh^s the last. Ray stoue^ obtained from quarries on the banks 
of the Thames and JMedway, is used for paving. The quarries of Gateshead Fell 
furnish the celebrated “ Newcastle grindstones.” There arc various other kinds ; 
as, Oxford stone and Ketton stone, distinguished according to their principal locali¬ 
ties. Jiut, ui)ou the whole, the quai'rics in England arc not of any great extent 
or value ; and bricks are in conseqinmco the chief building ftiaterial. 

In Scotland, how(!ver, where stone is used almost to the entire exclusion of 
bricks, the quarries are nurnei’ous and some very excellent, particularly Graigleith, 
near Edinburgh, and Cullalo in Fife. Superior granite is also found in various 
places, particularly near Aberdeen, from whence about 12,000 tons arc annually 
shipped to London for works w'hero strength ami durability are requiretl ; and in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, from whence that emi)lo 3 'o«l in the construction of the Jjiver- 
pool Docks was partly derived. • 

In Ireland, there are quarrio.s of granite in the county of Dublin, and near Newry, 
in the county of Down ; red sandstone in Tipperary and the county of Cork ; and 
limestone, of a rich kind, in Queen’s County, and in the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
and (V»rk. Dther varieli(‘s of stone ar<j fou»<l^n ditf'rent parts. 

STOl’PAGE IN TEANSITU, is the right which the .seller of goods has to 
stop them in their pnssaye to the buyer, if the buyer has become bankrupt or in¬ 
solvent before they come into his custody, and is unabh} to ])ay their price. It has 
been the subject of much debate whether this right partakes of the nature of lien, 
or is an exendso of property on the part of the seller ; but no practical rule has 
arisen out of these <Ii.scus.sions, and tiie right is pra«‘tiscd as an arbitrary e.xerciso 
of expediency. It remains then simply to state the eire.uinstances in which, accord¬ 
ing to the tenor of the decisions, it may be cxcrci.sed. “ All persons standing in the 
relation of vendor and vendee, or con.^igner and consignee, on a sale or consignmeni; , 
of goods on credit, may exercise the right of stoppage in transitu ; and there are 
case.s in which the law I'ocoguises this right, though the contrac.t umler which the 
goods have be<*n con.signod may not be literally a contract of sale. Hence, where 
a factor or agent, by order of Ins prini'ipal, jiurclrises goods for him, and consigns 
them to him on credit, with an additional charge on account of commissiim, making 
himself liable to the original vendor in the first instance, and no privity exists 
between such vendor and the principal, the factor or agent is so far con-sidered 
as the vendor of the goods to the principal, as to be entitled to stop them in tran- 
Htu, upon the insolvency or bankruptcy of the latter, though ho may not perhaps 
bo considered as standing in that relation for all purposes ” (Cross, 383-4). There is 
no analogy to a general lien in the right to stoji in transitu, and therefore it can only 
be exercised for the price ot the individual commodity stopped, and cannot be h#d 
recourse to for a general balance. On the other hand, if the balance ot accounts 
between the partie.s, taking the price of tho goods into consideration, bo not 
against the buyer—in oth<?r woi'ds, if it was so much in hi.s favour that tho de¬ 
livery of tho goods will not turn it against him—there is no right to .stop. ^ 

Tho most aifiicult <iucstions occur as to tho position in which commodities may 
be stomicd. While they are at tho onler of the vendor by being in the hands of 
his servants, there can be no doubt that the right exists, or, more properly speaking, 
the right of keeping possession exists ; on tlio other hand, when they have come 
under tho order of tho purchaser, by being in tho hands of himself or his servants, 
there is as little doubt that the right ceases. The time for its exercise is 
projicrty is in the hands of a middle-man, who holds for the benefit of whichever 
party has a just legal claim. A shipowner, carrier, packer, wharfinger, is such 
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middle-man. The property Is liable to stoppage though the middle-man has been 
appointed by the consignee, lint the consignee’s connexion with the middlc-maii 
may be sncIi that tho latter’s repositories arc virtually those of the consignee, 
having betiu hired by him; so if the purchaser use tho wharfinger’s or packer’s ware¬ 
house as a place for tho custody and disposal of his goods, it is virtually his own 
warehouse, and tho right to stop ceases on their arrival there. If tho consignee 
keep tho goods in tho seller’s warehouse, paying warehouse rent, tho seller has 
ceased to have any control over them. There may bo a commencement of delivery 
not so farrjcinplcted as to give the purchaser sufficient possession to bar stoppage. 
Thus, where a bargeman, intrusted with a cargo of iron, landed part of it at tho 
vendee’s wharf, but hearing that tho consignee had become bankrupt, immediately 
re-loaded it, it was found that he legally used tho right of stoppage in favour of 
tho seller ((.’rawshay and Others v. Eades, 1 ^ 181). When there is a right 

to stop in transitu, it is sufficiently exercised by notice billing given to the middl<‘- 
man in whoso hands the property is; if he should disregard tho notice and deliver 
the goods, tho delivery will not bo valid. (Cross on Lien and Stoppage in Transitu, 
3G1, et seq.) 

STORAOE, warehouse rent. 

STOR.\X,a balsam obtained from i\\Q Styrax officinalis, a tree found in tho 
Levant, Italy, and France. It was formerly used in medicine. 

STOllES, the suppMes of food, liquor, and other articles provided for tho sub¬ 
sistence and accommodation of a ship’s crew and passengers. [Customs Riaar- 
i.ATio.vs. Warrhousing Systum.] 

STRANDING OF A VESSEL. In recovery of losses from underwriters, it is 
often a question of material consequence, whether the vessel was or was not 
“ strandcid,” according to the legal meaning of the term. [I’oi.iuY.] To constitute 
stranding, it is not sufi[ici<,‘nt that the vessel has struck, if .she has been speedily got 
off, however much she may bfc injured. In Wells v. Hopwood (.3 Jt. <5' Atlol. ‘JO), 
a vessel arrived in a tide harbour, and nrocecdod to disenarge? her cargo at a (piay 
on the side, which could be done at high-water only, and could not bo completed 
in one tide. At the first low ebb the vessel grounded on tho mud, but, on a sub- 
s(jqucnt ebb, the rope by which her hckd was moored to the opposite side of tho 
harbour stretched, and the wind blowing from the. east at tho s.ame tiino, she ditl 
not ground entirely, as it was intended she should, in the mml, but her forepart 
got on a bank of stones and rubbish. The vessel was strained, and her seams 
oi)cncd, closing again at liiglA.tidc ; and though sho was in tho end uninjured, tho 
cargo was damaged, and it was held a stranding. In this case Lord Toiiterden 
observed, “ That where a vessel takes the ground, in the ordinary and usual course 
of navigation and management, in a tide river or harbour, upon tho ebbing of tho 
lido, or from natural deficiency of water, so that sho may float again upon the 
, flow of the tide or increase of water, such an event is not to bo considered a strand- 
' ing within tho sense of the memorandum. But where the ground is taken under 
any extraordinary circumstances of time or place, by reason of some unusual or 
accidental occurrence, such an event shall be considered a stranding within tho 
meaning of tho memorandum.” In Kingsford v. Marshall (8 Jiingh. 4.')8), tho 
ground was taken whore tho master intended, but tho vessel in taking it struck 
:i^ainst some hard substance which pierced tho bottom. The cargo was damaged, 
but this wa.s held not to constitute a stranding. “ If tho shin,” says Mr Marshall, 
“ bo forced aground, and remain for any time stationary, wnethor it bo on piles, 
on the muddy bank of a river, or on rocks on tho seashore, provided there bo a 
settlement of tho ship, so that tho voyage is actually interrupted, that is a strand¬ 
ing, without reference to tho degree of damage she sustains ’* (*23‘2). (Park on In- 
sitrnnce, \n, Marshall on fnsurance,'!:^-'!^.^ [Insuranck. 1’oucy.] 

.S'f RAW-PLAT consists generally of tho stalks of wheat, but sometimes also of 
those of rice, rye, or darnel grass, which are platted in order to be made up into 
hats or bonnets. This branch of industry, which is every where of a domestic kind, 
appears to have originated in Italy, and to have been introduced about the midillo 
of last century into England. Tho largo size of the wheat-straw, however, in this 
country operated against tho manufacture until within the last 60 years, when, 
owing to the adoption of splints or slips of straw in lieu of whole straw%, and 
tho interruption of tho Italian trade by war, it rose into importance in Bedford¬ 
shire, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamshire ; tho principal markets being Luton, 
Dunstable, and St Albans. Various kinds of plat are uistinguished in trade, but 
th^ are continually changing with tho caprice of fashion. 

The straw used in Tuscany, the great straw-plat district of Italy, is said to bo 
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that of Triticum turpidum^ a variety of bearded wheat, cultivated solely for tho 
straw; bein;; sown close, and consequently produced thin and short: the upper 
joint of the stalk is that chiefly used. The beauty of the Tuscan plat is also j'reatly 
increased by the mode of joining; it so as to form, by the combination of several 
narrow strips, an extended sheet of platted work. British plat, a^ain,is coninion- 
ly joined by makinj; the several rows of plat overwrap ea<-h other a little, and tlien 
joining the two overw-rapping pieces with a needle and thread ; and the articles 
made of split-straw are besides inferior to those of whole-straw of equal fineness, 
in pliability and durability. The Tuscan manufacture is chiefly followed ig ilio 
neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and the Val d’Arno. • 

STUCCO, a compound of Paris Plastkr and Limk, used in forming cornices. 

_ STU liCi EON, a largo cartilaginous fish {.Sturio), of which there are several varie¬ 
ties. It is caught occasionally on various parts of our coast, most frequently in 
the estuaries, or but a short distance up rivcr.s ; and is freipiently brought to the 
London market from various localities. In tho N. of Europe, the Caspian, and 
other places, tho sturgeon fisheries are of great importance. Caviar is made of 
the roe of the female ; isinglass is obtained from tho dense merobrano forming the 
air-bladder; and tho flesh, besiiles being preserved by salting and pickling, is in 
request for the table while fresh. 

SUCCADES, sweetmc'ats or preserves in sugar. 

SUCCESSION DUTIES. The vicesima hereditatum, tho twentieth penny of 
inheritances, imposed by Augustus on the Romans, is tin? earliest example we have, 
of a tax upon the transference of property from tho dea«l to the living. Many of 
tho casualties of the feudal law w'cro of the same nature ; but tho Dutch ai)j)ear 
to have been the first to adopt succession taxes in their modern form, in thi.4 
country, where they belong to the stamp de])artment of the revenue, they arc levied 
solely upon moveable property, w'hich is eflected jiartly by a stanip-<Iuty propor¬ 
tioned to tho amount of the deceased’s effects, but gjadimtcd differently for t<'<tato 
and intestate successions,—and partly by jier centage «luties on legacies or resiibn^s. 
Succession duties are objectionable in principle ['I’ax |, being in the general case a 
tax on capital; but, on the other hand, they possess the advantage of being easily 
collected. 

SUGAR (Du. Yr. Sucre. Got? \i. Zucchcro. For. Afucftr. 

Rus. Sac/iar. Sp. Azucar. Arab. Sukkur. Malay, Stwfn) exists in all vegetables 
having a sweet taste, but is obtained cliiefly from the sugar-cane (Sacefutrnm ojfi- 
cinarum)y which contains it in greater quantity than any other jdant. The sugar¬ 
cane thrives from tho equator to the 3*2d degree of latfludo. It is one of the largest 
of tho grasses, growing from 8 to 12 feet in height, and acquiring a diamctcfr of one 
or two inches ; tho sugar being contained in tho loose, cellular, juicy pith with 
which tho stalk is filled. In tho British West Indies, from August to November 
is generally considered tho best time for planting the cane. When ripe, commonly 
about March or April, it is cut off at the root, stripped of loaves and ends, and thcib 
passed twice through a mill so as to express all tho juice. To iirevent fermentation, 
a portion of lime (about I to 1600) is mixed with the juice, which is then e\iaj>orat<‘d 
by a moderate and cautious ebullition. When tho syrup is sufficiently concenlr:ite<l, 
it is drawn off into shallow wooden coolers, where it becomes a soft solid, iaunj osed 
of loose crystalline grains. It is then put into barrels with holes in tlie boit«>ni, 
through which a black ropy juice, called Tnolas.ses, gradually drops, li?aving the 
crystMlizcd sugar comparatively white and dry. In this state it constitutes raro 
or muscovado suyar. This generally concludes the process with the planters in tlio 
British colonies ; but in many foreign settlements it is usual to purify the raw sugar 
partially, by covering its surface, in conical shaped vessels, with a layer of moist clay, 
—the water from which gradually filters through it, carrying oft some molasses. 
Sugar thus treated is called clayed sugar^ and has lost its crystalline appearance. 
In this country tlm raw sugar is purified by boiling a solution of it with white of 
eggs, or tho serum of bullocks’ blood, lime-water being commonly used at the same 
time. When projierly concentrated, the clarified juice is received in conical earthen 
vessels, the apex of which is undermost, in order that the fluid parts may be col¬ 
lected, and afterwards drawn off by the removal of a plug. ^ In this state it is called 
loaft lump^ or refined sugar ; and the name doulde refined is given when the oncra- 
iions are repeated. Sugar, however, is now mostly refined by what is ciillcd tJio 
patent process ; tho chief improvement of which consists in conducting the evapo¬ 
ration in veusuOf by which means the syrup is concentrated at a low temperature. 
By this plan there is much less ompyrcumatic syrup formed; and even a consider¬ 
able quantity of sugar can be obtained from molasses. 
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A more rp^’ilar form of crystallization is given to sugar by carrying tho evaporation 
only a certain Icnj^th, and then permitting tho svrup to cool slowly ; but tno a«ldi- 
tion of spirit of wine is necessary in order to make it crystallize, otherwise it forms 
barley sugar. In crystals it is called brown or white sugar candy, according to its 
purity ; the latter being tho purest form iii which sugar exists. Sugar candy is tlie 
only Kind of refined sugar made in China ami India : the Cliiiieso sngar-eainly, 
which is of the finest quality, is itonsnmed in tho European .settlements in tho Ea,st 
to the almost total exclusion of other sugar. Bastards is a I’oarso kind of crusted 
loaf pugar, made from tho .syrups aud other refuse of tho be.st sugar. 

Raw sn^ar should be dry, in largo sparkling hard grains, of a irlear yellow 
colour, without smell, and of a strong sweet taste, without any peculiar flavour. 
It varies very much in quality. It is cho.sen, for the purpo.se of refining, by tlio 
sharpness and brightness of the grain ; and those kinds are prcferreil which have 
a peculiar gray hue. Soft-grained yellow sngar.s, although whiter, are not so fit 
for refining ; for wliich reason sugars from partitmlar cuuntrie.s are sohlom used. 
Tho best are those of Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies ; while the East 
India, Java, Manilla, and Siam varieties are generally of low quality. 

Rofine«l sugar should bo very hard and brittle, of a close compact tcxtnre, and 
break with sharp, scmi-traiispareut, splintery fragments. It should have a hrilUant 
white colour, a pure sweet taste, and should, dissolve entirely in s\)irits. 

Tho use of cane-sugar is said to have originated in China, from whence the plant 
was conveyed to India, Arabia, and Egy})t; through which channels it became 
early known in Europe, where, however, its culture ma»le little progrc.ss until tlio 

E >riod of the Crnsadc,s (109.0-1244), when tho increa.sod communication with tho 
ast tended to .spread a taste ft)r .sugar throughout the Western worhl. In tho 
12th century,.sugar-planting was extensively followed in Sicily ; thenee, or through 
the Moors, it passcu to Spain, Madeira, and the Canaries ; ami shortly after tho 
dise.overy of America the f;ano,was carried to Hayti aud Brazil, from whence it 
gradually spread through the West Indies. Aided by slave labour, sugar soon 
became the most important staple of those countries ; and the supplies reqtiired by 
the European states were long almost exclusively (lorivcd from their American 
settlements,—each generally grantinfj, by means of fiscal regulations, a inonopcdy 
of its home market to its own colonies. ^ The subsequent progress of the trade it is 
unnecessary to detail in this place. Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding the 
shock given to industry in tho British possessions by tho measure of slave oinanci- 
patiou tlBoll), tho exportation of sugar from the dift'oreut countries from whicli tho 
European market is clueily si^plied, was estimated in Iffih as follow.s British 
We.st Indies and Mauritius, 3,.'>71,B7<{ ewts. ; British India, .519,12;) ; Danish We-t 
Indies, 4.50,000 ; Dutch do., 2()0,0()0 ; l•’reneh Sugar C’olonios, 2,100,000 ; United 
Stato.s, 900,000 ; Brazil, 2,400,000 ; Spatiish We.st Indies, 4,401,342; and Java, 
092,47.5 : total, 15,034,300 cw'ts. Of tnis fully one-fourth was sent to tho United 
Avingdom, where sugar is rnoro generally used than in any other part of Euro])o. 

'fhe ]»rodnce of tlic British sugar colonies formerly oxc.ecded the wants of tho 
liomo matket, and the surplus was generally sliippcd to Ilambtirg aud other con¬ 
tinental ports ; but of lato years the ratio of the supply to tho dom.and has hoeii 
entirely changed, partly through tho iiicrea.sed wants of our anginonted population, 
aiyl partly owing to the falling off in tho sugar crop of our West India colonies, 
in consequence of the disinclination of the emancipated negroes to tho hard labour 
roquisito for tho cultivation of the cano. 'riirough tho Litter cause mainly, tlie 
imports from these colonies gradually decUiied from 4,103,090 cwts. in 1031, to only 
2,214,704 cwts. in 1040, and 2,1.51,217 cwts. in 1041 ; and as foreign produce was at 


led, in 1040, to 2310 cwts. or torojgii sugar hcing entcrca tor consumption, iiotwun- 
standing the high duty of 63s. tho cwt. with which it was burdciieu. Afterwards 
our Supply wa.s augmented, chieflv by an increased importation of East India 
sugar, the duty on which had been lowered to tho same rate as West India in 1036. 
Still, down to 1043, tho price of raw .sugar in Britain averaged from lOs. to 20s. 
per cwt. higher than on tho Continent. . ,. *. 

The annexed table shows the total imports into tho United Kingdom .since 
the quantity of diflbrcut kinds rfitaiued fur homo consumption, tho prodiuv 
of the duty thvroon, and the average price of Ifrilish plantation muscovado tfUga.'V 
in bond, as taken from tho London Gaxotto :— 
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I 3,r«'«,i;w 
4,41!>,0')5 
4,ll0,l)]ft 
4,%‘«,f»;?() 
4,H5f!,;m 

4, fJJ0,tJt)4 

5, :m,26'2 
4,m7,74i) 
4,7H!),‘2‘J2 
4,743,414 
4,44«,;i«7 
4,0‘4<M(il 
4,4a2,.'i73 
5,03(1,374 
4,(i7«,'21<) 
4,035,1145 
4,n05,(>l« 
4,«'.>0,2C.l 
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3,27(»,H«5 
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3,421 ,4(1!} 

,3,.5'«),«41 

3 ,(!(; 7 ..W(» 

3 ,. 57 .'*, 321 J 

3 ,fii) 3 , 4.50 

3 .(! 20,.522 

3.7.57,».51 

3 . 37»,144 j 

3 ,fiai ,712 i 

3,4i>l,2'25 

3 ,:un, 2 na 

3,074,IIW 

2 ,'.n)- 2 .U '2 

2,94o,3(>5 


1<>7,L>()0 
143.312 
fHI.HW 
37.244 
/ 11«.4(»0 
i:U.!)7!} 
i Ji3..>3(; 
73,«(M» 
lW,2a3 
121,(107 
•la.cao 

110,.522 
* 270,055 
4111,375 
1 477 ,'252 
5111.3-20 

1 »)35,1»‘>7 


3,(i79M8 

;i,r> 7 :},!i!}o 

3,;iio,y27 

3.f>«J.41</ 

3.. 53<l,a21 
3.722,(»44 
3.7)11,011 
3,(i.V5,,534 
3,«51,ao4 

3.741.. 573 
3.85<5,.5«2 
3,4aa.;t!i.o 
3,1)54,1110 
3,<Mi9,(i(>5 
3,a'25,5!H» 
3,r><l4,a34 
4,0511,431 
3,n7(),4li5 
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4,44!).070 
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2!) 5 
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34 7 
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3!) -2 
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The 4,035,1145 cwts. iinportod in 1340 (the latest yoar of whieli the details arc furni-.lu’il in llio 
otiieial t.'ihles) weie coiiijn)se<l of 2,214,7(>4 ewts. from llritish W. Imlies, 54.5,0o7 from Mauritius, 
41)11,730 from K. Indies, ;)1).5.215 from fi)rei!.ii West Indies, eliielly t'ldia, 215.Iky from llraxil. (!!*,lt!:i 
from tile Pliir>|>pines, 31,1)111 from Java, &e., 1)250 from i^ium, l(iJ5 from Coloml.ia, ami .53,.'lii3 
ewts. from other places. In the same year, 2.3(),U00 ewts. were re-exported, eliielly to tleriiiaiiy, 
Jtiissia, tlio Netherlaiiils, and Italy. 

A considerable quantity of the imports is converted into refined sugar, a manufacture which 
forms an important hrancli of industry in Hritaiii; lie.-kles which, from 400.000 to (><ki,iNio cwts. of 
sugar syrup or inolassos are likewise imported annually from our ^Vest India colonies, mainly for • 
retiiiing. Of the raw sugar thus employed, about 20n,ttlM) •wts. yearly (mostly foreign produee) 
are refilled in Vxiild for exportation, under the act .3 & 4 Wiii. IV. e. (II. Wlierea duty has been (laid 
on colonial sugar refined, it is drawn back on exportation, at tho rate shown in the taritt’._ which, 
up to 1H4.3, wras .3()s. ad. per cwt. on single, and .35s. )ld. on double relined. 'I’lie exports of retiiicil 
.sugar, in 11140, amounted to 235,173 cvvts.; of which Italy look 70,0<*fi ewts.; Turkey, 3.3,;i7B 
ewts.; Hritish A merie.a., .■10,127 ewts.; llrilish W.JmJies, 2(),0.'ia ewts.; Russia, 15,1(!5 ewts.; Aus¬ 
tralia, 12,2()7 ewts.; ami Spain, 11 .OlOewl.s. I-’ormerly the exports wciciiiiieli more eoiisideralde, 
owing to tile demands of Germany and t'rii.s.sia, shipments to wliieli liuvo almost entirely eeased, 
these' coiiiilries now refining for tiicmselve.s. 

A iMu on British phintation sugar imported into Knginiid of Is. fid. per ewf. was imposed in 
Ififil ; whieh r:ite wtis doubled in l(ifi3. 'I'he duty wjis .'Is. 4d. ^le ewt. from 17('3 to 17-17 ; 4s. lod. 
from 1747 to 1753; «s. 4d. from 17.53 to 1773; fis.llii. from 1773 to 1781. It was raised in 1782 to 12s..ld. 
per ewt.; in 1731, to 1.5.s.; 171)7, to 17.s. (id.; llio.l, to 24.s. It was afterwanis gradually increased 
to .’Ids.; whieh rate, with the exeeption of a .sliort period at tho conclusion of tlie war, when it stood 
at 27s.. c'liitimied till 1813. It was then reduced to 27s.. at which it remained until 183.1, when it 
was lowered to 24s., the rate still maintained (1)143). On KnsI Imiht sugar, the duty from 1733 to 
l)fn.3 was 37 .'iml 38 per cent. u<l va/mvm afterwards, it was 11s. and )l.s. the ewt. liigher than tho 
duly on llrili.sh plantation ; liut, in llDlfi. the duties w'ere a.“.similated, by the reduelion of thatfon 
lOast India from 328. to 24s, per ewt. ; le.aving, howevi'r, the former rate exigible on Hriiish siigjir 
imported from any British possession within the limits of the l'7a.st India (ki.’s territo^^v, in which 


5 per cent. wa.s added from May 15, 1840, by the act 3 & 4 Viet. c. I. K'O 1 anil at the end. 

2Vi<; forcallowod in Bondoii on Brltisli plantation sugar is as follows;—Ca:U.s under 8ew’t.“., 
14 lbs.; under 3 ewts., 1 ewt. 7 Ihs.; under 10 ewts., 1 cwt. 14 lbs.; iindi r 11 cw t.s.. 1 cy.t. 1 qr. ; 
increasing 7 lbs. for every additional hundredweight. The Arnflr, 2 lbs. per bla!. ami tierce, ami 
1 lb. per barrel. 'Phe terms are two months prompt, or 6 per cent, per amuun allowed lor cash. 

Kast Imlia sugar, 3 months. No discount. _ .... • 

Ivtklin bittvoiis ta 5tt Vfll*vinfT itl WOlffllt froill 13 to 10 CWt.'5. Z OT III tUTC’I'R 
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of douhlc-rcfincd, and fiO lbs. of inferior lump sugar; tho remainder is ^ . 1 ,,, 

sugar manufacture spning up In Franee under the spurious •'iicourageiuent anoroeu ly ' 

tiiiciital system of Napoleon ; and in 1841, 142,518 acres were ciiltiviitf^ for 

ciiiployiiicnt to no fewer tljuii 383 iiianiifactories. It is also piir.'iued. though to .» m O ■ . ’ , 

Prussia and Hiissia. As tlie ex|icnso of the maiiiifiicfiire, however, ‘ .u,, 

the produce, according to the price of colonial sugar, it is oiily|l>y jutv on colo- 

a .syitem of bounties., timt it «[n be carried on to advantage. 

iiial sugar w.is atteiupted by tbo Frcncli government in UI4’~, but T 1 ,.. tj...act 1 Viet, c, 57; 

In tim United Kingdom, the niamifaclure of beet-root sugar is regulated by tlit act 1 c.. /. 

it is subjected to tlie same duty as colonial sugar, but none is made. 
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Maplr PuoAR 1» composed of tlio ovnporatod sop of tlic maple-tree {Aci'r mccTinrinitm), cast 
into moulds about the size of a brick. It is made chicil.v in N. America. The quantity ))rodiice<l 
in Canada lias been reckoned at .'{2,.')U() cwt.s., i-qual to more than -Junu hhd.s. of AVest India siiLtar. 

Further informatiuii on llic subject of tliis article will be found in MosAfij’s on Sii<inr, 

Hilu'tirds' llistori/ of the, ff’tvl ln<Ues, rorier on the. Nntnre nml Pro/ierti'es of the Sui/ar-Cane, 
Ure's Dictioiuiry of Arts, and imdor the he.ads India (liurrisii) .and Wkst 1nuis;8. 

SUGAR OF LEAD, iiiorts properly ucetutr, of icadj is prepared by digesting 
litharge or other oxides of the metal in iiyroligiieous aeid. Jt has a singularly 
sweet^nd somewhat a.stringent taste. Sp. gr. '2'o7. 11 crystalli7,c.s in white acieular 
masses, tho<>tjtato in which it generally occurs in commerce. It is used in medicine, 
dyeing, and calico-printing. 

SULPHUR, OR BRIMSTONE (Fr. Souffre. Ger. Schtvefel. It. ;ro//o), an 
elementary, combustible, solid, non-metallic substance, of a itcculiar y*‘1Iow colour, 
and very brittle. It has neither taste nor .smell, though when nibbed it has a faint 
peculiar odour. Sp. gr. after being fused, rJWO. ,\Vhen pure it is bright ycllov/-, 
and very inflammable ; burning with a clear blue flame, and leaving no resi¬ 
duum. It is an abundant imiduct of natui*o, especially in volcanic districts ; 
and in other places exists in combination Avith oxygen and sundry metals. Jt 
occurs in various forms. Native sulphur. Largely imi>orted from Sicily, is in .square 
or ohlong masses or blocks, called rou/y/i hrims/oue. Stick or roll sulphur is chiefly 
obtained from sulphurct of copper in this country. Sublimed snljihur, ovjlou'ers of 
is a fine crystalline lu-ight yellow powder, obtained by condensing th<< 
vapour of .sulphur rapidly in caiiacious re<a-ivers. Ucfinvd sulphur is that purified 
by distillation in an iron still, and condensed in an ii*on receiver kept cool by water. 
SuliJiur is employed for making gunpoAA'der, sulphuric acid, and cinnabar, and for 
a variety of other purposes in the arts ; it is also ejuployed in medicino. 

The cliief supply of this mineral i.s obtained in Sicily, our imports from Avhich 
have greatly increased siiioe Ifi^.a, when, owing to a reduction of the import-duty 
from .£L> to 10s. a-ton, and the"increaHe<l demands of our manufactures, the an¬ 
nual consumption of Sicilian sulphur incrcaseal in I’J years from 7000 tons to be¬ 
tween fl0,000 and 40,000 tons. A great increase likewise, took olace in the imports 
into France, in July lOfiO, the Sicilian government, in (umsideration of a bonus 
of 400,000 Neapolitan ducats a-year, grjfuted to a Fr«',nch company a motiopoly of 
tho sulphur-mines, tho iiroducc of Avliich Avas to be limited to 000,000 quintals, to 
be supplied to them at fixed prices ; but this monopoly, after an armed remonstrance 
from Britain, in consequence of its being at Aariance with comim'rcial treaties, 
AA'as abolished in July 1040 ; abid the tratle is noAV on its former footing. 

SoLPHiiiuc Ariw [Vr. Acide Siif/uriipte. Ger. Sehwefelsaih-e), when pure, is a colourless oily 
fluid, acrid, corrosive, and intensely sour; and consists of tlireo equivalents of o.'cv^'en, one of 
siilpliiir, and one of water. AVhen a.s pure as usually j>r<‘pared, it is of the spocilic gravity iai47. 
'J'liis aci<l was formerly obtained by the deeonqKisition of green vitri<d, whonee its old natuu of oil 
of vitriol ! but it is now procured by burning a mixture of about fl parts sul]>biir and I of nitre, 
i?*. .4 furnace so placed that the resulting fiitiios m.ay pass into close leaden ehambers containing 
water. The fumes as they arise are absorbed by the Avater, Avhicb gr.adiially becomes a diluto 
sulphuric aqid; and the acid is procured in n concentrate<l state by cvaitoration of this solution. 
The annual amount of this nuinufacturc in Britain is c.alculatcd by Air Itrandc at 50,000 tons; 
which, esiiimated at los. per cwt., makes its value i'50(),00(). 

Tlierc is perhaps no substance iiioro altiindantly employed in the .arts and manufactures. It is 
used in medicine. It is employed by bleachers for souring the cloth ; by dyers for dissolving their 
indigo; by calico-printers; by brassfoiinders, button-makers, gilders, aiid japamiers, for cleaning 
the surface of tho metals with which they work; arid by hatters, tanners, paper-makers, and many 
others. It is also used extensively in many clieim, al niauiifaeturcs. 

SUMACH (Fr. Sumac. Gcr. Schmack. It. Sommaco), a shrub ITthus coriariu) 
wfliich is a native of Persia and Syria, as avcU as the S. of Ettropo. Its .shoots, 
after being cut, dried, and reduced to poAvdor, aro used for tho ptirpose.s of dyeing 
and tanning. An ounce contaitis 715 or 79 grains of tannin. Gf all astringents it 
bears the greatest resemblance to galLs. It is con.sidered of gttod quality Avhcii its 
odour is strong, colour of a lively green, Avell ground, and free from stalk.s. Tho 
best is tho Sicilian. Nearly .500 tons arc annually consumed in this country. 

SUMATRA. [Eastern Islands ] 

SUNN, a material similar to bomp, the ]»roducc of the Corlalaria jnncca, in 
general use in the hotter parts of Asia for cordage. In India, two kinds are dis¬ 
tinguished, «/iOo/ and bopfiy. The first of these is the most esteemed. 

SUPERCARGO, a person employed in a sliip to oversee tho cargo or trade. 

SUPPLIES, tho sums atiuually granted to tho sovereign by narliament. 

SURVIVORSHIP, in life assurance, is a reversionary bciient contingent upon 
the circumstance of some life or lives surA’iving some other life or live.s, or of tiio 
lives falling according to some assigned order. [Interest, Compound.] 
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SUWARROW OR SAOUART NUTS, are a speci<‘3 of Bvttkr Nrrs or beirios, 
the r>ro<Iuco of a lar^e tree {('aryocar ruciferiitn)^ \vhi<'h ^;ro\vs in (ruianii. 

SWKUKN, a oumitry of the N. of Kuropo, formiii; 5 the eastern anil more import¬ 
ant .section of the .Si-ainlinavian peninsula, lies between latitmle .W® ‘JD'ainl 
N., ami lonj^itnile 11^ 10'anil •21“ 12' K. ; havin{i: N.K. llnssi.an I'inlaml ; K. ami 
S. (Jnlf of Bothnia ami Baltic ; S.W. Sound, (’altoirut, and Skaj^er Back ; W. and 
N. Norway. Area, 170,000 sq. inilc.s. Population in Uk’d), :?,10.0,772. Bovern- 
JiMUit, a hereditary monarehy, with a state-council and a representative diet. 

Sweilen may be generally describeil as rather .a flat country ; except the fruntiettow.-nSls Nor¬ 
way, ami the N. j*art, which is ilivcrsifleil witli mountains.'ilec)) valleys altcriiatnig with sandy 
wastes, and in some I'art.s forests. The central region contains extensive plateaux of table land, eo- 
vereil with trees. And the S. provinces consist chiefly of sanily plains, interspersed with lakes 
and hills, which are sometimes bleak andhiirren, hut elsewhere clotheil with woods. The country 
is watered by miincroiis lakes tind rivers ; and the use of both for internal navigation is faeilitateil 
and extended in some places by canals ; the eliief work of this kind heingthe celebrated (iotha Na¬ 
vigation from Uotfenburg to tSoderkepping, comucting the Cattegaf and the llaltic. The climate 
in the S. and W. parts is similar to that of the N. of (jlcrmany ; hut towards the N. it is severe, 
thoiigli much milder than might he expected from its high latitude 

The soil, though mostly thin and jioor, has been greatly improved liy culture, especially around 
f’arlstad and Lake Wetter. Tlie chief iigriciiltiiral jirodncts are—rye'in flu; !3. and liarley in the 
N.; potatoes, oats, and inasliii, with small quantities of wheat and pease : <ind the supjily is now 
more, tlian equal to tlie Consumption. Flax is also grown, and in some jdaces madder, liiiekwheut, 
woad, and tobacco. Domestic animals are numerous, lint inferior. Tlie chief articles for I'xport 
are deriveil from the mines and tlie kirests, particularly the former, whicli are mostly situated in 
the central iirovinees; their chief product is iron [ItioN] ; eopiier and lead. Iioweter, iieing also 
workeil to some extent; hut tliere is no coal. The fore.sts, thoiigli covering nearly one-half of tlio 
siirfaee, contain .a eoinparaiively small miinher of timber trees ; and tlio e.vport of wood is, from 
this cause, not so eoiisiilerahlc u.s might at first lie siqipo.sed. 

'I'lie manufactures are chiefly iloiuestie, tlie peasantry supplying themselves, as winter employ¬ 
ment, with nearly all the Coarse woollens, linens, and'cottoiiii required by them. 'I'here are, h'o- 
sides, a good many eloth factories, with sugar refineries, distilleries, leather, paper, soap, tohaeeo, 
and glass works: the other manufactures are trifling. • * 

'I'lie trade of Sweden has lieeii rediu-ed below its natural lAiiits by the resfrietive iliities imposed 
by till! government, with Ibc view of protecting bonie manufactures ; but latterly this system has 
been relaxed ; and, at the siuiie time, oxiiortatioii encouraged by the reduction, in 11140, ofone- 
Jialf the customs on har-iroti, and the cessation, in 1)14:?, of tliose on woufl. Fxporls, prineijially 
iron (.aliiiiit 7<k<i<M)tons anmially'; with timber, linsivd. copper, ainni, corn, tar, cobalt, and other 
articles. Imports, chiefly sugar, coffee, and otlfrrfrojiical products; s;ilt, wines, silk, wool, cot¬ 
ton, eoUon twist, cotton inanntaetnres, hemp, hides, skins, and oil. In 1>I4I), the exports were 
ollieially valued .at 2u,4.'l4.lMHf rixdolhirs haneo (X‘l,7<'i',<'ti(l) ; anil the imports at nearly the same. 
'I'he chief coinmereial relations are with ilritain, the United .States, Holland, the llaiis.-Towns, 
and Denmark. The trade with liritain consists in exchanging iron (Iti,nod tons), linseed, bat¬ 
tens, and deal.s, and occasionally a little oats and barley, lih manuf.ietiires (mostly cuttoii twists 
and woolItMis), wine, eolfee, indigo, and spices. 

I'oHTs.— St(H'khohn, the ca{iital, chief inanufactiiring scat, and prineip.al coniincreial emporium, 
lies on the H. coast, partly on a number of small islands, at the junction of Lake .Ma-lar witli tho 
llaltic, in lat. .'ll)" 2t>'N., long. 1H“ 4' H. l*op. H.'i,iMUl. The entrance to the jiort is diflicult, but 
tile harhoiir is deep and ca)iaeiuiis, the largest vessels lying close to the quays. 

(rcdetibiirff is advantageuusly situated ,'it the W. entnitiec of the (Iotha navigation, at the Ijeiid 
of a fiord near tlie Cattegat, in Itit. .'i?'’ 42' N., long. Jl'^ .'ilj' K. I’op. 211.7nh. Tho li!irbour*is 
formed by two long chains of rocks, proteetcil at its mouth by Fort Nya-Klfshorg. 

Mkasuukb, Mo.vky, Ac. • 


Measures and TretV/Af*.—The aln or ell of 2 
feet 23'.'t)i Imp. inches; and U)<) ells = fi4‘!(4 
Imp. yards; the fathom is It, and the riilhe 11 
ells. The Swedish mile = 2251) ruthes :::: lUillD 
Imp. yards, or about (i Imp. miles, 5 furlongs. 

'I'he tminaland =; F22» Imp. acre. 

'i'lie kann, liquid measure, contains 2 stoops, 
or II quarters ; and 10(( kanns = 57'5(i Imp. gal¬ 
lons ; the anker is 1.5, the eimer .‘10. the tiinna 
48, the ahin fio, the oxhufvud 90, the pipe 180, 
and the fiider tkiO kanns. 

The tiinna, corn measure, of 2 spann, 8 fjor- 
dingar, .'12 kappar, or .58 kanns, = 4-(i29 Imp. 
bushels; but as 4 luippar are allowed to every 
tmiiia of wheat, oats, rye, or barley, for good 
measure, the tiinna of corn may be cstiin.atcd at 
4) imp. bushels. 

The commercial weight is tenned vietualie- 
U'ifft.’ and the |M)und or sko/pund, victualic- 
wigffof 2 marks, .32 bids, or 128 quentiiis 8848 
Diitcb as — 658.3 troy grains ; also loo lbs. vic- 
ttinlie-wigt 9.3‘76Uis. uvoirdupiiis. Tbelispund 
is 20 lbs. victiiaiie-wigt; the sten, 32 lbs.; the 
centner, 120 lbs.; the waag, l(!S Iba.; and the 
sk^pund is 20 lispnnds or 400 lbs. victualic-wigt. 

The mark, berg-uxrk-wigt, or miner’s weight. 


.'illOl troy grains. The mark, land-staten-wi;)/, 
or country and city weight, — 5526 troy grains. 
'I'he mark, jern-trijjt, or stapetstiid-ichit, for 
weighing iron and coinniodilies in entrejuW, --- 
.5250 troy grains: tlie jern-wigt is nf tho 
victualic-wigt. 

Tlie apotiiecarics’ pound I'f 12 iiniiccs. each of 
8 drams or 24 scriqiles, .5.501 troy grains. 

The gold and silver mint mark of 16 lods, or 
64 quentins, 3252 troy grains. _ 

Money .—Accounts are stated in riksdajprs of 
48 skillings, each of 12 ruiidstycken or ore. 

The prineipal coins are the gold diie.at. worth 
9s. 2d. nearly ; the.silver spccies-riksdaler4s.4ld., 
and daler of 8 .skillings, 8|d.; also, in ^ojiper, 
tlie daler of 2ii skillings, .3tl. : pieces for 1, 2, and 
.3 skillings : rnndstyekeii. and half rnntIsLveken. 

Gold and silver coins, however, are now rarely 
used, the eirenlating iiietlium being eoiiijio.sed 
iilinost entirely of copjiiir, and a ilepreeiatod 
paper nioucy. 'I'he paper is of two kinds : Banco, 
consisting of the notes of the .Vational Dank, is 
that in which merchants’ account.s are generally 
reckoned: Riksynld, or govcmincnt paper, is 
that commonly employed by shopkeepers, and 
to totoU Stoc. 1», rudto,™ b.oo„ 
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aro nchnnsreA for rixdollars specie, at the rate The paper money Inclndos notes so low as 0 
of 2* of the former for one of the Ijitta’. Riksjtald sktllit;;pt haneo, about sterJiriff. 
is of only jds the value of banco ; 2 riksdalera T/o: /fcivaMc, accorclintc to the Inidjict of 11!42, 
banco being reckoned equal 3 riksclalcrs in riks- amoiinted only to Jo,742.8110 rivduliars banco, 
gnld. The rixdollar is thus worth—in banco, or ,^‘785,5140, the country being very lightly 
about Is. 8d.: and in riksgald. Is. Ijjd. sterling, taxed. 

SWEliTS, an English liscal namo for horno-mado wines and SAveotened .spirit¬ 
uous corapound.s. The trade botAvccii the <iifiorent» portion.^ of tlio UiiittMl Kiu^;- 
doni is re^julatcd, in re.spect to countervailing duties ami draAvback.s, by the act 
t» & 7 Wm. IV. c. 72. Every retailer is required to take out an annual cxeise- 
lieensc, costing iitl. Is. 

SWITZERLAND, a country of Central Europe, bounded N. and E. by Cer- 
many; S. by Italy; and VV.by Franco. Area,l.'>,2o7 sq.miles. In 115211, the popnlation 
w'as 2,188,000. It is a confederation of 22 states or cantoiLs, namely, Schafthausen, 
Thurgau, Ziuieli, Aargaii, Ba.sle, Soleure, Berne, Lucerne, Zng, Scluveitz, St 
Gall, Appcnzell, Glarii.s, Uri, UnterAvaldeii, Frihin^g, Nenfcliatol, Vand, Geneva, 
Valai.s, iWsin, Grisons ; all democratic republics except Neufchatcl, in tvliich tlio 
King of Frii.ssia exercises sovereignty. 

Switzerland is the must mouiitaiuuus country of Europe- The ranges of the Alps, and their 
luimcruiis olfsets, extend over the S. and S.E. districts, occupying about one-half of tlie siirfaco. 
Along the W. boundary runs the Jura ridge; and the country between these two mountain- 
systems has towiird.s the 8. the form of a plain, interspersed with isolated hills; and towards the 
N. it is traversed by groups of hills of moderate elevjition. The Alpine and other mountain-i-iiains 
are separated by deep valleys or narrow plains, which form the botls of extensive lakes, as (Jeneva, 
(’onstance, Neitfcliatel, Lucerne, andotlier.s; or the basins of largo rivers, such as the itlione, 
Itliino, Inn, Ticino, and Duiibs. which all rise in Swil/.erlainl. This difference of elevation pro¬ 
duces a singular variety of aspect and climate ; for, while the valleys are seorched by heat, per¬ 
petual winter reigns in the heights: but, upim the whole, the country is cold for its latitude. 

Switzerland is almost wholly a pastoral country. Except in Tliurgau, little corn is produced ; 
and cuttle (Hot), (ion) , sheep, and goats, constitute the chief riches «)f the rural population. The laiul 
i:. mostly divided among nuiiierous^small proprietors, whose diminutive patches occupying but a jcirt 
of their time, they are necessarily led *io employ the remainder in weaving and such like employ- 
incnts, in which they engage for a mere pitt.ance of wages. This, joined to low liscal burdens, arid 
the absence of all restrictions on trade or free intercourse with foreigners, has led to luaiiufaeturing 
industry being in a considerable state of advarieeineiit in .Switzerland, notwithstanding its geo¬ 
graphical disadvantago.s. The chief sites are the tlcrman c:uilon.s of Apponzell, St (Jail, Thur- 
gaii, Eurieh, A.argaii, and Jtaslo, distiiiguislied-foi'. their cotton .ami silk fabrics ; and the Ereiu-h 
cantons of (lencva and Neufeliatel, for their watches and jewellery. 

The principal exports are silks, cottons, lace, watches, jewellery, straw’-plat, ealtlo, cheese, 
wine, and liqueurs. The imports consist of wheat (mostly from S. Uermany), salt, wine, oil, 
colonial produce, woollens, leather, hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton wool, cotton twist, hardware, 
iron and other metals, fancy tvarcs, tjrugs and dyes. The chief cotninercial relations are with 
the adjoining states and England. Much of tlie ititcreonrse with foreign euuiitries is eonductoil by 
way of Trieste and Genoa. Switzerland, besides, possesses a considerable share of tlio Irun.Hit 
trade between Germany and Italy, Austria ami Fratice. The roads are almost every where good ; 
but carriage is costly, owing to the rugged n.ature of the country. 

Chief cities, Geneva, Basic, Zurich, Berne, Bt Gull, Lausanne, Schaffliausen and Appenzell. 

Mkasures, Money, &c. 

Meaxuret and Weights .—^In 18.T7, Horne, Zu- In the other cantons, the measures and weights 

rich, Lucerne, Eriburg, Ziig, Soleure, Basle, occasion great confusion. 

Aargaii, Thutgaii, bcliaffliaiiseu, Gturus, .and .St, Monvit. —'Ilio must general mode of accounting 
Gull, adopted the following measures and weights , is in francs, of lO batzeii, or lot) rappen. Tho 
founded upon the French metrical system:— I Bwiss franc (in silver) = 1 French franc 48 cen- 

Tliofoot = .’I decimetres; and 10,n00 feet — 1 , times :rr Is. Iv'^d. sterling; but in exelianges its 
stundh = 5241) Imp. yards. The ell = 6 deci- i value is in general slightly enhanced, from being 
metres ; and IhO ells = (j5'fi2 Imp. yards. The ; reckoned in gold, at the rate of lU to the French 
mass =14 French litre; and 1(H) mass = .3.T0I {louis dV»r = IRs. !»Jd. 

Imp. gallons. The viertel = 10mass = 1-65 Imp. In Geneva, accounts are kept in French francs 
peck ; and 100 viertels = 41'2(5 Imp. bushels, and centimes. Usance of bills from IToIlaiid, 
The pound of 32 loths = 4 kilogramme; and 100 Uritain, and France, 30 days’ sight; from Ger- 
pounds = 110*24 lbs. avoirdupois. many and Italy, 15. Bays of grace abolished. 


T. 

TAEL, a Chines© weight; also a money of account. [Ciji.na.] 

TALC, a mineral allied to mica, used in tracing lines on wood, &c. 

TALLOW (Fr. Suif. Ger. Tula. It. Sego. For. and Sp. Sebo. Riis. Salo, 
toplenoe). animal fat separated by fusion from tho membrane in wltich it occqrs, 
and clarified. It is procured chiefly from oxen and sheep. It is firm and brittle, 
has a iicculiar odour ; and is applied to various uses, but particularly to the ma¬ 
nufacture of soap and candles, and tho dressing of leather. Tallow is an important 
article of trade in the United Kingdom, where, in addition to the native supply, 
estimated at 120,000 tons, about 80,000 tons are annually imported : which last. 
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cxcoptiiiff trifling quantities from the La Plata states and Sicily, ia brought almost 
eAcliisivoly from liussia. 

'J’lie exports from Htissiu avcraffo about ti.5.0o0 tons anntir.lly, O-lOths of witicli aro shipped from 
St IVterht)uri>:, wliere five kinds fire distin:;ui.-lied : 1. Yellow eiindle, in two sorts : this kind is ob¬ 
tained from oxen, and about <i-7tbs of the whole shipments fire eoinpos.isl of the first sort. *2. !«>- 
liatny, in one sort, Cfilled second eandle. 3. White cfindle, in two sorts, procured from sheep and 
,L;oats. 4. Siherifi soap, in three sorts: this kind is :i mixture of Kalumc sheep and oxen fat. 
5. firdinary soap, in three sorts : it is chiefly derived from Kalmiic sheep. 

Itnssiaii tallow is shipped in casks weighintf from ff to 104 cwt. jn’oss each. The tare Huctiiates 
from 10 to 12 per cent. The braaeking and taring take place on delivery for shipment. « 

TAMARIND, the fruit of tho Tamarindm Indica, is a pod coiit*iiing a viscid 
aciil ])uli>, connected with the .'<eeds by tough strings or fibres, 

TAI’IOCA, a mitritivo substance prepared from tho starch of the farinaceous 
roots of the Jatropha manihol, or cassava plant, extensively cultivated in S. Ame¬ 
rica, especially Rrazil. It is imported iu pearl-liko globules, titi^^d with red. 

'I’AR (Fr. (londron. (x^v.iTheer. Kus. Depots SinoUi shilkaja. Sw. 'Ijarra), 
a thick einpyrcuiruitie oil, of a dark-brown or black colour, obtained by burning 
jiine and fir ti'f'cs ifi a close .smothering heap, with a channel through which tho 
tar exudes. It is chiefly used for resisting moisture in ships and outliouscs. It is 
largely mado iu Russia, from wheueo about 1 ‘2,000 lasts are annually imported 
into Britain, besides nearly *2000 lasts from Sweden and the United States. Tho 
last contains 12 barrels, eacli of *2(i| Imp. gallons. 

TARE (from the Italian tarare^ to abate), is a deduction from the proas weight 
of goods on account of the package iti which they are contained : the remainder is 
called weight. It is often fixed as to particular commodities b}’a couveii- 
tioiial rule aniong ni(?rchaut.s, iu which caso it is called customary taro, iu coiitra- 
<listinctiou from tho real taro ascciTained by mciisiirement. Trett^ JJrafty and 
C/o(K are old allowances of tho same kind, now nearly obsolete. , 

TA RES OR FIT(JJI, a species of pulse; ( cultivated as lioi’bago. 

TARIFF, a table of dutie.s payable on goods inqmrted or exported. Tho Bri- 
tisli tariff lias undergone five imjjortant alterations since llio comiiu'iieemnnt of tho 
present century, namely, iu BUKO, BMO, BUI.'}, and BN‘2. The last, which con¬ 
tains numerous iimmrtant reductions oiijtlu; iluties on the imjiortation of live-stock 
and provisions, will be found at Iciigtli at tlio eml of tho presi-nt volume. 

TARTAFtCFr. 7\trir<; rnt, blnnc et rotu/r. (Jer. /fofirr H'e'nis/i’in. It. Tartaro 
vofpare)., an acidulous salt which exists in the juice of tho grape, and is deposited 
in \viuo-casks in the form of a crystallized incrustation, more or les.s thick, which 
is scx'ajied oft*. This is crude tartar, or It is either white or red according 

to the colour of tlio wine : the former is preferred, as it contains fewer impurities 
than the red ; but the properties of both are essentially the same. When good, it 
is thick, hard, brittle, and brilliant, with but little earthy mattei*. The (lermaii 
or Rheni.sh argot is reckoned the best ; after which that from Bologna. It is also 
brought from Florimco, Naples, Sicily, and tho Capo of Good Hope. It is iisiT»l»in 
hat-making, gilding, dyeing, and iu the preparation of tartaric acid. 

TAUTAlt fC^RKAM ok]. (Fr. Vremeih; fartn'. Ger. Weinsfrin rnhm. It. Tartaro purgnfo), 
llic bitartrato of piitass;i of clicmist.'i. is argot or crude tartar puriHod by solution and cry.stalliza- 
Jt occurs in sinnll. irregular, gritty crystals, or in the form of n rino white powder. It ha.s 
an acid liarsh taste. Cream of tartar is used in iiicdicijic and tho arts. 

Taktabic Aeii> is procured chiefly from white argol by the action of prepared chiilk and siil|^iirio 
acid. The cryst.ala formed are of considerahk*. si/.e. permanent, witlioiit smell or colour, and very 
acid to the taste. It is used in many of the arts, particularly dyeing and calico-printing ; and is 
inueh employed ils a cheap substitute for citric acid in lemonade and efterveseing solutions. 


TAX, a portion of tho produce of tho capital and labour of a country, placed at 
the tlisposal of tho government. Security, protection, and good order being pro- 
tluctivo of laiivrrsal advantage, it is obvious no indivitinal can complain tha^he is 
made to contribute in tho same proportion to his means as others for their attain- 
ineut. Still, like all other values, the smaller tlio sacrifice for which they can bo 
obtained so much tho better. Every mode by which tho cxuouscs of govcniment 
can be diminished and taxation reduced ia an advantage to the public, precisely of 
tho same kind that a diminution in tho cost of procuring any commodity is to 
an individual. Hence, tho best plan of linance, says Al. Say, is to spaut little; and 
the*bcst of all taxes tho least. 

The general principles which, according to Adam Smith, should regulate all 
taxes are tho following ;—Inty Tho subjects of every state ouglit to contribute to¬ 
wards the support of the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
re.spective abilities,—that is, in proportion to tho revcmio which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of tho state. 2#/, The tax which each individual ia 
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bound to pay ought to be cei’tain and not arbitrary. Tlio time of payment, tho 
manner of i)ayinent, tho (piantity to bo i)ai<l, ought all to be clear and plain to the 
contributor, and to every other person, df/. Every tax otight to bo levied at tho 
time and in tho manner in wliicli it is most likely to bo eonvenient for the eontri- 
butor to pay it. 4//t, livery tax onglit t«) bt* so contrived as both to take out and 
to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over ainl above what 
it brings into the public treasury. Perhai)s th<?s<j i)rinciples are as just and eoin- 
prehensive as they can be made ; and that system of ta.vation is best which con¬ 
forms nmst nearly to them. 

Taxes must?ultimately fall either on revenue or capital. There is perhaps no 
single tax vvhicli is not partly derived fn)m each of those sources. But, assuredly, 
tho largest proportion of all taxes, judiciously imposed, is paid out of revenue ; the 
desire to preserve their place in society, to preserve their capitals unimpaired, and 
to improve their condition, stimulating most men to endeavour to discharge the 
bunion of a moderate tax by an increase of labour o^* of saving. A tax, howevm*, 
is not necessarily a tax on capital, because it is laid on capital, or a tax on incomo 
because it is laid on incomo. A moilerato tax laid on capital may be, and gene¬ 
rally is, defrayed from a saving of income ; while an oppressive tax laid on ineonie 
has in most cases to bo paid out of capital. But of all taxes those are the most 
injurious which necessarily fall on capital ; for every such tax, by diminishing 
the funds destined to support productive industry, lessens the rc*vt'nun of the people, 
—tho only source from which taxes can bo pcriuauently i>aid ; and thus lay>s tho 
sure foundation of national poverty and distress. 

A tax is said to bo direct when it is immctliately taken from income or property; 
and indirect, when it is imposc<l on the articles on which tho income or jiroperty is 
expended. All taxes are disliked, and tho more directly they are imposed, the 
inoro hateful they become, llemre, in most countries, the number and amount of 
direct taxes are small compafred ^vith those which are levied in<lir<‘ctly. 'fhe latter 
always meet with a more chcertiil actpiicsccuco on the part of the i)eo]>h‘, being 
felt the least, because no formal demand is made upon them ; whih; they can often 
bo so wisely contrived, that the consumer shall scarcely know that he jiays tluun. 
Besides, when placed upon tlu! proper description of articles,—as hixnrios,—tho 
payment of them becomes optional. Thd facility, however, with which indire<-.t 
taxes may be levied, renders it necessary to consider the incideuco and elfeets of 
them with peculiar caution. 

Jf a duty bo levied on a particular commodity, its price will sustain an equal rise; 
for if it did not, tho profits of th(?prodiicci's would be sunk below tho common level, 
and their business wouhl bo abandoned. But it depends on the circumstance of 
the commodity being a luxury, whether a tax on it will fall wholly on tho con¬ 
sumer. In so far as necessaries are used by persons of property, taxes on them 
are also defrayed by tho consumers ; but, in so far as they are retpiired by labour¬ 
ers, the ctfoct of taxes on them ditters in no respect from the clfoct of equal imposts 
lai»l directly on wages,—at least in those eases where the wages are as low as is 
consistent with tho preservation of tho number of labourers. 

Taxes should bo allowed to interfere as little as possible with the progress of 
national wealth ; and it should always be an object to <lerivc them from tho results 
of tli^j successful employment of capital and industry, and not to press them mion any 
intermediate stage of production, llcnco taxes upon raw materials are ohjectioii- 
ablo. 'I'hey increase the priiro of such materials, and thus limit the power of tho 
mannfacturcr to purchase them, and to employ labour in augmenting tlieir value ; 
while, by increasing the price of the exported manufactures, they limit tho demand 
for them abroad. Taxes upon home manufactures aro liable to similar objections, 
since, by inei’casing the price they diminish tho consumption, and consequently dis¬ 
courage the inaimfactnres, and the employment of labour and capital. On tlie other 
band, luxuries aro a fair subject of taxation. Taxes iqioii siieli articles do not 
interfere with industry or production ; but care must be taken to proportion the 
charget in each case to the value of the commodity. Excessive duties are less 
productive than moderate duties ; while the causes of their failure are injurious 
to public wealth by discouraging consumption, and to its morals, by offering an 
inducement to smuggling. I'iXpcrienco alone can show tho precise rate at wliieli 
the revenue is must productive, consistently with an nnchceked consumption /fnd 
an absence of contraband dealing ; but it may bo assumed, that whouover a ta.x 
adds very greatly to tho price of an article of general consumption, it puts it out 
of the roach of many who aro desirous to purcliaso it, and creates, by the chauco 
of a largo profit, a temptation to evade the payment of the duty. When a country 
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possoasos any exclusive, natural, or acquired advantage, in the production of com¬ 
modities, as (Jreat Britain in coal, China in tea, and jlussia in tallow, an export 
duty is jiorhaps the most unoxceptionahle of all taxes, from its falling wholly on 
tln! foreigners by whom the articles exi>ortcd are bought and c-onsumed. t!aro 
should bo taken, however, not to impose such a duty on euminodities which can bo 
produced at nearly tlui santo cost abroad, for its ctfi!ct would then bo to put au 
entire stop to their exportation, by causing the market to be sui)plied by others. 
Care must likewise be taken that tho imposition of an ex 2 »oi’t-duty does ttut pro¬ 
voke injurious retaliation from foreign states. • 

'I’hc only legitimate object of taxation is revenue ; but duties arc often imposed 
on the importation of morcliandise without refercnco to this object, and solely 
with the view of directing trade into particular cliannels. Thus proleclive dutieg 
arc imposed fur the purpose of artificially raising tho price of tho produetiong 
and luanufuctures of foreign ^jountrics, so as to restrain or jircvcnt their compe¬ 
tition Avith similar articles produced at homo ; andduties, or dutieg 
not levied oi|ually upon tho produeo or manufactures of dilferent countries, aro 
imposed (in Britain now solely W'ith reference to the colonial trade), with the view 
of giving an advantage to the eoniitry on whose commodities the tax is lightest as 
compared with others. The impolicy of all such duties has been already explained 
in (he article Commkkck. 


TK.\ (Chin. Cha, 7V. Dn. Te. Vr. The. C(‘r. Thre. 


Por. Chff. 


Bus. Tchai. Sp. yv*), tho l(>af of an cv»‘rgrccn shrub (Then), 3 to (» feet in height, 
resembling a myrtle, and bearing a Avhito blossom sometliinglike a wild rose. The 
lea ves, ellijitic, serrated, and alternate, are classed as 4/nc^ aud preen; but it is 
still uncertain whether these aro obtained from one or more spt:cies, or from varieties 
of tho same .species. The plant is a native of China and Japan ; it is also cultivated 
in Java, Assam, and otlier places ; but at present tlHi only commercial source of 
tea is (Tiina, w'liere it is grown in almost every province cxcoi>t the most northerly, 
though the finer kinds aro confined to a few localities. Formerly, all tho black 
tea was l»rouglit from tho province of F«)-kitm, ainl the green from tliat of Iviang- 
iian ; but the culluro of tlie tii'st for exportation is now extended to Q,uang-tung, 
and of the otlicr to Teho-kiang. hVom these jjhices it lias hitherto been conveyed, 
from (Ob to 700 miles, mostly by laiid-earriage, to Canton for shipment ; but, under 
the late treaty with (Jreat Jiritain, it will doubtless find its way to nearer ports. 


Tin* plant is iiriipaifnled from soofls, wliicfi aro cleposili'il in rows. The lirst crop of leaves is 
nol collicii'ii until the tliirtl year; and when tlie trees are *x or seven years old, tlie iiroduce he- 
eoines so inferior that they are removed. There are commonly three gatIuTinKS of the leaves 
yearly,—in April, Midsummer, mid August. Tlie earliest possess the most delieate colour and 
aroma; leaves of tin! second gathering have loss valuable qualities ; and those last collected aro 
of a (lark colour, large, ciiarse, and so inferior that tliey are consumed only hy the poorest of tho 
natives. Alter being gatJiered, and partially dried by exposure to the sun,* they are fartlier dried 
in a healcd pan. They are tlien removed to"a table where they are rolled and cooled ; after tvhich 
they are sifted and sorted into several varieties. The object of tlie drying and rolling is butlT to 
diminish the bulk and to enable the leaves to preserve, tlieir flavour. 


DK.SCRtll’lVK TAUI.R OK TIIK PIUNCIFAI. TkAS. 


Black Ti£.\s. | teas, with a leaf that is generally cnt>o and ciir- 

1. JJithen is a coarse leaf, distinguishod by con -1 ly, but younger than in the coarser kinds. Patlre. 
taiiiing a larger proptirtion of the woody libre snKchoiuj, packed in separate paper hmidlcs of 
than other teas; its infusion is of a darker colour, about i Ih, each, is so ttne as to he used #1 most 
and as it has been more subjected to tho action e.xelusivcly for presents. The tincst kinds of sou- 
off ire, it keeps longer without becoming musty chong are somctiini's seented with tlowors; .and 
than tlie tiller sorts. Two kinds are brought from they cannot bo obtained, even in China, except 
Clilna : the lowest called Canton hohea, is a mi.x- at liigh prices. An exceedingly crisped and curled 
tnre of refuse congou with a coarse tea called i leaf,calledxaac/i/.haslatelygrownintodisreputo, 
woping. The better kind of hohea comes from tho \ from being often mixed with a ferruginous dust, 
di.sirii'tofthiiinamein I*’o-kien, and having been | 4. Pekoe, being composed mainly of the young 

of late esteemed c(|ually with tlic lower congous, j spring-buds, is hotli dear and small in (jiiantily. 
has been packed in the same square chests, while Witli a view to jtreserve the tineness of thivour, 
tlie old hohea package is of an oblong siia[ie. the u[)plieation of heat is very limited in drying, 
'J. Congou (a derivation from A'oow//-./?a>, ‘‘la- whence this kind is more liable to injury from 
hour or assiduity ") long formed the hulk of tho ■■ keeping than any other sort. 

Kast India (kmijiany’s cargoes ; hut the quality I (Jrkkn Tkab. 

gradually fell off; and of late tho consumption 1. Twankag, tho holica of green tea.s, has al- 
of holica has increased in this country to the ways formed thrcc-foiirths of the whole of those 
diiftiiiiitiuii of congou, the standard of whicli has teas imported, being used hy tlie retailers to mix 
been considerably lowered. A particular variety with the finer kinds. Tho leaf is older, and not 
called e(iinj.M}i (from Kien-poey, “ selection,” or so much twisted or rolled as in the dearer kinds : 
“ choice”), has ceased to he prized from the I there is altogether less care bestowed on its pre- 
absenee of strength,—a characteristic generally \ paration. 

esteemed beyond delicacy of Havoiir. 2, ////xon-iAvu is an Inferior kind of hyson ; all 

a. Souchong (from Seaou-choona, “ small or those leax-es that are of a cosirser, yellower, and 
scarce sort ”) is tbo liucst of Uio stronger black less twisted or rolled appearance, ora set apart 
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and sold as the reftise, or “ skin tea,” at a much j In China Yu-tsim, " before the rains,” becauHO 


lower price. 

.3. Hyson (corrupted from the Chinese term for j 


jjatheretl in early spriniir. 

In ciilleclitif^ Kreeii tea, tlic loaves only are 


“ flourishing spring”), is a tine sort gathered i taken, being nipped off above the foot-stalU, while 
in the early part of the season. Every leaf is jofthe blackteasthcfoot-stallvisnlwa.vseolleete!l. 

Thus bUiek te.a eontains'nuieh of the woody lilire. 


twisted and rolled by hand ; .and, on aeconnt of 
the extreme care required in its preparation, the 
best is diilieiilt to proenre, and very oxponsivo. 

4. Gunpowder is nothing but a more carefully- | 


while the green is exclusively the tlosliy part of 
the leaf itself. Creeii tea is thus dea no- than black; 
it besides <loos not keep so lotig, and is less able 


picked hjKOn, consisting of the best rolled and ' to contend with the chances of injury during a 
roundest leaves,*which gives it that granular ap-i long sea-voyage. Itlaek tt>a, likewise, ahoimds 
pcarance whence it derives its name. I much more in >trongt h. 0)i these grounds it forius 

5. Yountj Hyson, until spoiled by fraudulent' the great hulk of the importations into llritain. 
mixture to' meet the Large demand of the .\meri- ] In the United States, however, the demand lor 
cans, was a genuine delicate yoim.g leaf, called j green tea is more considerable than for black. 

Tea must have been used in (’hiiia from a remote period ; but it Av:t.s unknown 
in Europe until the be/;itiiiing of the 17th century, avicu it wa.s introduced by tlio 
Dutch. It was carried from Amsterdam to l.oriilou. Afterwards small qtiaiitities 
were brought to England by the Kast India (’ompauy ; but it did tint become au 
object of trade with them until about 1G7H, Avheu they imported 47i:J lbs. in the 
be#;inning of the last century it came more into use ; and in 174(5, tin? quantity <h>u- 
sumed increased to ‘2,;kod,.‘)}5J) lbs. ; in 17(5}>, to 15,15.02,075 lbs. ; in 17H5, to 10,f5.V5,57}5 
lb.s. ; in 1800, to 20,5558,702 lbs. ; and in 18:5:5, to :51,820,(519 lbs. Hitherto tlie East 
India Company bad enjoyed a mononoly of the British tra«ln, and tlio price of tc-a 
was in consequence mueh higher tnan in other countries : but their exclusive 
privileges were abolished, April 22,1 }5:54, when the trade was throAvn open, subject 
to the re^^ulations of tho act 54 & 4 VVm. IV. c. lOl. The conijuditioii of private 
traders afterwards reduced the [)ri(?(^; and the quantity cotisumetl in the L'nite<l 
I\iugdom iiieroasful in 18:55 to :5(),574,()04 lbs. ; and in 1855(5 to 4t), 142,2:5(5 lbs. ! The 
war with China and di.stre.s!^d qouditioii of our mauufa<;tnring population, sub¬ 
sequently led to a groat falling off in tho consumption ; but in 1811 it amounted to 
no less than :5(5,:5yb*,078 lb.s. From 2,000, 0(M) to 4,(100,(10(1 lbs. are b«'si«le.s annually 
imported for re-exportation, ebiefly tu 15ritish Ameri<‘a ami (Jermany. 

Tea is also largely cotisumcd in the ynite«l States ; considerable <juantities are 
likewise used in Holland and in Bussia, wliich last country is sup]4ied overland by 
way of Kiaelita. In other parts, the eousuinj>t,ion is quite ineonsiderable. 


The British duties on tea have varied greatly at diffi.a-ent periods. From IHOI to laai, an od 
valorem excise duty was levied of tMl per cent, on all ti ns sold under :Js. j)cr Ih., and loo per cent, 
on nil that were sold at or above 2s. piir lb. In 1H34, tea was removed from the excise to the cus¬ 
toms department of the revenue, when there were imposed—on hohea. Is. (id. jut Ih. ; on congou, 
twuiikay, Iiyson-skin, orange i>ekoe, and campoi, 2s. 2<1. peril).; and on Houchoiig, hy.son, llow- 
ery pekoe, and other kinds not enumerated, 3s. peril). These rates ceased July 1, llkiG ; since 
which a flxed duty of 2s. Id. per lb. lias been iuiposed on all teas. 


TEAK, a largo Indian tree il'eclona t/randis), having a trunk erect, lofty, and 
of ufi enormous size. It has some resemblance tuoak in its timber, but its <)nality 
is reckoned preferable for shipbuilding ; and the country ships of India, ;is well as 
many of the vessels trading between IiidLa and this country, arc constrm'tcd of it. 
It is easily worked, and at tho same time strong and durable. Alternate exposure 
to a vertical sun and to the drenching rain of tho wot monsoons, which would reml 
in pi^es European oak, produce no injurious effect upon teak. Being ot an oily 
nature, it also possesses the valuable property of preserving iron, while oak destroys 
it. Tho t(3ak most esteemed is grown in the Hhauts. Tliere are also exti'nsivo 
forests of it on tho banks of the Irrawady in Binnah ; and it is largely exported 
from Rangoon to Calcutta and other parts of India. Its quality, though inferior 
to that of Malabar for shipbuilding, has been found fitter for machinery. 


AFurpAN Trak is a name improperly given to a species of timhor largely impovte<l from Sierra 
Leone. Though for some purposes useful, it is destitute of several of the must vuiuahie i>roi>ertics 
of te.ak, and is, in fact, the ])ruduct of au entirely different tree. 

TEXAS, a republic of N. America, betweeu the United States and Mexico, ex¬ 
tending from latitude 2G"’ to 88"’ N., and from longitude .04“ to 107“ W. Ar(>a, 
310,000 sq, miles. Population, :5.')0,000. 'J’exas is an integral not a federal republic. 

Texas was formerly a province of Mexico ; hut having heim peopled chiefly by Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans, disputes arose, and afterwards an insiirreetion, which resulted, April 21, 133(5. in its inde- 
pendoneo, l)y the defeat of Santo Anna, tho Mexican president, at Siui Jacinto. It is both a t!no 
and a fertile country, mostly level, and well suited for tho growth of cotton, whicli is its agricul¬ 
tural stoi>lo. Tho grains chiefly cultivated aru maize and wheat; hut the re.ariiig of live-stock 
forms the principal occupation, cispecially in the prairies. Slavery exists, and industrial progress 
is mainly dependent on its continuance, as the climate is too Imt and relaxing for free laliour. 
The position of tho country, however, is favourable for trade; and in exchange for cotton and 
other products sent to Britoiii, partly by way of New Orleans, tho Texians import manufactures, 
Ac. Thero is also a considerahla inland trade with tho United titates, at Santa Fc, to which 
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goods arc brought by way of Pittsburg nml St Louis. The Texan ports arc, Galveston, Ma¬ 
tagorda Hay, and Arans:ts. The currency and weights are similar to those of the Uiute<l States; 
but sonic of the nieasiires are IMcxican. Texas was recognised by the United States, Starch .’I, 
: and tn-aties were concluded with Franco, September 25,11)3!), and with Britain, November 
1(J, 1H4<>. For further information, see Kennetly't Texas. 

. THREAD (Fr. Gqx. Zn-irn. Du.daren. Pefe. Vor. Fio. Sp.//i/o, 
Torzal. Rus. NUkt)y a small line, formed by twisting together litres of liax, cot¬ 
ton, or silk. The various kinds used in sewing, and in making bobbin net, and some 
other textile fabrics, consist of two or more yarns, firmly twisted together^ 

TIl^ES (Fr. TuUes. (ier. Dachzieyel), a kind of thin brick, or ^ato of baked 
clay, used chiclly for covering roofs, but occasionally also for paving floors and 
making drains. Down to 18^1!!, an excise duty was levied in Britain on tiles. 

TIMBER, wood adapted for house or .ship building. The trade in timber isono 
of great extent and imiiortance. A considerable portion of that « >ak) used in ship¬ 
building is of home-growth,J>ut the greater portion of that (I’ims) employed lu 
house-carpentry is imported,—the .sources of supply being the countries around the 
Jlaltie, espei-ially Prussia and Norway, and our colonies in N. America. The pro- 
dinre of the N. ot Europe is generally of excellent <iuality ; but much of the colonial 
timber is veiy inferior. Teak is brought from Africa, mahogany from Honduras 
and other jdaccs, and cabinet and dye woods from a variety of quarters ; but those 
scarcely cuter into competition with the timber of N. America and the Baltic. Tho 
duty on fortrign timber Avas, in 1787, only Gs. 8d. the load of .'50 cubic feet ; but it 
was gradually raised until, in 1804, it amounted to ‘2.5s. In 1810, it was raised to 
,54s. 8d. ; and from 1814 to 1820, it was (J4s. lid..and G.5s. the load, (.’olonial timbei* 


Avas admitted free until 17.08, Avhen a duty Avas imposed of 8 jier cent, ud valorem ; 
but tins trade in this kind scarcely existtnl prior to 1808, Avhen the «luty was ch.angcd 
to a specific rate of ‘2s. per load ; Avhieh, however, was abolished in 180G. From 
this year colonial timber Avas admitted free until 1821, Avhen a tluty of lOs. the lo;Cd 
Avas imjKiscd, and at same time tho duty on EurSpoan timber reduc<;d from ().5s. to 
.5.JS. the load, leaving a preference duty in operation of-los.; Avhich system continued 
till 184‘2. These ditfereutial duties led to the substitution of the inferior timber 


of N. Amcric.a for tho superior produce of the N. of Eiirojio. The average annual 
iinportntioii of N. American timber, onl^ 11i,.588 loads in tho IIa’c years from 1888 to 
1807, gradually increased, until, on an average of tlio five years, 1J120-1888, it 
amounteil to 41‘2,G82 loa.ds ; Avhilo the importation of Baltic timber fell off in the 
same period from 282,477 loads to 1‘2‘2,788 loads. In 1841, tho consumption of 
foreign and colonial timber in th(5 United Kingdui*, and the duty dc'rived therefrom, 
were as folloAV: —Battens,deals,and stiiA’es, 177,0.58 great hiindrods (1*20), .C778,0f»0; 
timber, 8 in. sq. and upAvavds, from British America, G18,G79 loads, 4:887,7.0.5 ; do. 
from other parts, 181,^79 loads, £870,802 : making in all, of revenue, £1,487,087. 

I’roposals for a reduction of tho timber duties Avere made by JOarl Urey’s govern¬ 
ment in 1881, and by Lord Melbourno’s in 1841 ; but nothing Avas eflected*iuitil 
184‘2, Avhcu the duty on colonial timber Avas reduced to Is. per loa<l. At same tune, 
foi-eign timber Avas lowered to 80s. tho load ; deals, .8.5s. ; and aftei^ October 10, 
1}M2, to ‘2.5s, and .80s. rcspccti\'ely. Tho mode of charging tho duty av:is also im¬ 
proved. Formerly it Avas disproportionably heavy on tlio smallest and least valu¬ 
able kinds of deals, battens, and planks ; Avhilc, in measuring unsawu timber, tlio 
cubic coiitoiits were, it is alleged, oA’cr-estimatcd from 10 to ‘20 per cent. ; Jiffd tho 
saAvers complained that limber partly cut up was charged proportionally lotA'or 
than in the log, by Avhich their interests were needle.ssly injured, 

TIN (Vr. Fcr hlunc. Ger. Weissblech), a Avhito brilliant metal. Its snifacc is 
but sloAvly impaired by exposure to tho atmosphere, nor is it o\i«lizc<I even by tho 
combined agency of air and moisture. Its malleability is A’ciy coii.^idcrable. lu 
ductility and tenacity it is inferior to several metals. It is .soft and iilblastic. 
8p. gr. 7'2. Fusing point, 44‘2“ Fahr. It is cmjiloyed, Avhcii in a liquid state, in lin- 
nhiy or covcritig iron and copper plates, to protect them fpiin rust; .also in tho 
fabrication of a great variety of utensils. Alloyed Avith loatl it forms ixnvtex. It Is 
likewise used in tho process of enamelling ; in silvering looking-glasses ; by dyers, 
Avlicii solved, to heighten red colours ; and for many other purposes. 

,Tiu is rather a scarce motal: it is principally found in primitive rocks, and oc¬ 
curs disseminated in them, and in beds, but principally in veins, mostly in a state 
of crystallization, being rarely compact, and is frequently accompanied by other 
minerals. Tho ore from which it is chiefly obtained is an oxide of tho metal. Tin 
is found abundantly in Cornwall and the western part of Devonshire: it is also 
procurod iu Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, iu Europe ; in Chili and Mexico, in 
America; and in Malacca and Banca, in Asia. 
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Huitish Tiw. —The annual produce of the tin mines and works of ComwafI is estimated at 4000 
tons, wortli from to ,t,‘»0 a-toii. About 3o.(i0(> cwts. of uiiwroiiglit tin are unnnuliy exported 
from Britain, chiefly to Franee, Italy, ami Kiissia; which is exclusive of tin and pewter wares 
and tin plates, in declared value iiwirly sent to the Uiiitc<l Htat«?s, Italy, Germany, 

France, the colonies, \’c. From lO.Ooo to :«>,iioo cwts. of Kanca and Malay tin are be-sidcs iiu« 
ported for re-exportation to the continent and the United iStatc.s. 

TINCAL. [lloHAX.l 

' TOBACCO (l)u. Tahak, l^r. Tabac. Cor. Taback. It. Tubaccn. Por. & Sp. 
Tnbaco. Bus. Tabak. Arab, /iujjerbanff. Mai. Tamhracoo. tliiii. !iun(/~yen), 
tho dried .stiiiwlatiiig narcotic leaves of a jtlant indigenous to America, but exten- 
sivcly cultivated in the Old VVorUl,—its use, cither for smoking, chewing, or snuff¬ 
ing, being now common in all countries. There are .several species,—tho principal 
being the JVicofiana Tabacuni, grown in Virginia, the gn'at commercial .source of 
the “ weed.” It i.s an annual herb, raiseil from seeds sown in March in prepared 

S rotected beds, from which it is transplanted in Ma:!f_; and it attains perfection in 
eptember. Tt has then a stem from three to six feet in heiglit, bearing largo ob¬ 
long spear-shaped leaves, which, after being gathered, and cured by fermentation 
and drying, are Kinged horizontally and pressed in the hogsheads in which they 
are exported ; tho liuest, however, being generally made into a kind of ru//s. 
Tobacco recinircs considerable heat to como to perfection, but with care it may bo 
reared in teinpiu’ato climates : and it is thus cultivated to a great extent in Hol¬ 
land, Prance, Prussia, and other countries, in scverul of which the trailo is, for 
fiscal purposes, monopolized by tho government. Por a more detailed account of 
tho rearing of tobacco, see Porter's VropuMl Ayricullure. 

Tubueco was iiitrmluced into Kuropo by tho Sjianiiml.s and I’ortiimnwo, who acquired the habit 
of MiiokiiiK from the natives of America ; and it was broiiKlit to KiiKlami by l{:dciKb ami bis co- 
ad veil tnrera, I.'iSti. Its use afterwards iiicreasi-d rapidly. The )>lanting of tobacco was even intro¬ 
duced into Kiigland; in which, iiotwitbstaiidinK several )>rolubitions, it was continued until 
the Itestoration, when, for the phrjiosjjs of revenue, the exclusive supply of the lunne marki^t 
was securiMl to the Aiiicrican caloni.-.ts; though'its cultivation in Ireland was )MTiuittcd until a 
recent period. Tuliacco having been alwais the subject of an e.\tciisivo smuggling, especially 
before 102."i, the cu.stoiii-housc accounts of'the trade eamuit lie implicitly relied on. In I«4:>, 
the quantity of uiniiannfaeliircil tobacco imported into the United Kingdom amounted to 
t)8,:Jh4,(i41 lbs.; of manufactured and snutt', lbs.; total, ;itl,!».‘lH,.'»78 ihs.: of which about 

l!»-20ths were brought from tlic United States, 'aiifi' the rcinaimlor cliictly from Cuba, Colombia, 
}Ia\ti, and the ICast In<lie.s. The total quantity entered for consumption in the .same year was 
22,/l7tt,(Ki2 Ills.; the surplus imported being re-e.\ported chiefly to Geniumy, llollaud, Belgium, 
Sptiin, Portugal, Italy, west coast of Africa, and Aiistrali.'u 

Dealers distinguish between .vtr/p and or and hand-work.' the former heit'g tho 

technical name for that from which the*'.dcm of the leaf has been taken away, before the hii.cr is 
packed, where.'is hand-work is tlie leaf packed whole, stem and till. U|Hm tlie arrival of tobacco 
in Britain it is loilgetl in bonded warehouses, where every ca.sk is opened, and the portion which 
from damage is considered to he not worth paying duty upon, removed and consumed. Afterwards, 
it is conveyed to the manufacturer, xvlio communicates to it one of the tliree forms in whieii it is 
useii—coiiimon toliaceo, cigars, or snufT. 

The Diitji in Britain on foreign iinrnaiiufaetiircd tobacco was in 171K> only If'd. per lb.; hut in 
17fl/‘it was increased to Is. ,'ld. i in 17!lfi to Is. 7<h : ami afterwards gradually to 4s. in IJU.'i; which 
high rate was »'ontinuo<l until when it was reduced to .'Is.,—the existing rate. As tho price 
of tobacco in h.itid varies from 24d. to (J<1. per lb., the duty is from (kK) to 1440 jkt cent.: tlie ave¬ 
rage rate is about !)00 per ismt. Tho Irish duties were assimilated to those of Britain In 1813. Tho 
net revenue levied in the United Kingdom on the .article is about i;3,5(K),0(X); only two foreign 
commodities—sugar and tea—bringing in a larger sum. 

Tliotdoty was collected both through the ciistoiiis and cxci.so until 182.'i, since which it has been 
levied wholly by the customs. A strict survey of the muimfaetururs wa*;, however, iiiaiutniiied by 
the excise until 1840, when it was abolished (.'I Ck 4 V iet. e. 18) ; but the smuagling and adulti.‘ra- 
tioii alleged to he practised, led in 1842 to a partial re-establislmient of the excise stirveillanee by 
the h Ac (i Viet. e. JI.3. 

‘■J'ohncco is prohibited to be imported in vessels ef less than 120 tons, or exported In those 
under 70 tons; and the places of import arc limited to l.ondoii and Liverpool (to which 
two nearly tlie whole is brought), and a few other principal ports. A charge of 2s. uer lilid. is inado 
on its lafiiig jilaced in the bonded warehouse, and the same when it is taken out; hut no other rent 
is due for live years. On being re-.shipped it is subject to an nllowanee of shrinkage from the seller 
to the buyer of .‘10 Ihs. per hlid. on Virginia and Kentucky, and 15 lbs. per hlid. on Maryland, on the 
lamling weights ; thedraffof the foinier 8 lbs., and the latter 4 lbs., with a tret on all sorts of 4 Urn. 
per l(i4 lbs. When taken out for home consumption the same allowauees of draff and tret are 
made as for exportation, and tho duty is charged on the net weight, [(-'ustoms BEOUt.ATioivfl.3 
T’OL U BALSAM, tho concrete juice of tlic Myroxybon toluij'erum^ is of a brown¬ 
ish-yellow colour, transparent, with the ta.ste and odour of tho white balsam of 
It is imported from South America in earthouwaro Jars or tin cases ; but it 
is much adulterated. ^ 

THIN, a British mca.suro of weight, equal 20 cwts. or 2240 lbs. avoirdupois ; in 
the measuremout of a ship, it is reckoned at 40 cubic feet. 

TONNAGE of a Ship, is properly an expre.ssion for its interior capacitor by tho 
number of tons of sea-water which it could contain; therefore, if tho interior 
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volume were foun<l in cnhio feet, on <livi(Iing that volume hy (the numhor of 
cuhio feet of sea-w:it(ir equal in weight to one ton), the quotient wouhl be the tou- 
na;^e required. In praetiee, however, it has be(‘n found eouvenieut to adopt em- 
l>ivical ruh?.s for findinj' the toiiiui^^ci of ships. Prior to 1 »:'>(), the established iliethod 
iii^his country was fouinled on very erroneous j>rineii)les. Py considering the 
breadth and dej»th nearly the same, the rule implied the scpiare of the breadth ; 
and hence increasing: the breadth of a v«-ssel increased her nominal toiinafie for 
the j)aynHmt of dues more than it increased her real capacity. Ve.s.sels, accorjinf^ly, 
came to be built narrow and deep ; and thus not only Ie.s.s eilieient butPhii;:hIy dau- 
jterous. Put this pernicious j)ractice wasaboli.shed,and an improved sy.stcm'iutr 
dnced, by the act :•> «Si. (> Wm. IV. e. .a(», of which the followin'!; is an abstract:— 

r<'.v.ve/.T ttol hit uti’iim, i^rc'vioiis to ' ' ' ‘ 

beincfri'xibtereU.imisi In? nu-iiMireil ivliik-thfluitd 
is ckair, ttiiis; -Divide tlie len^'tJi uf tlie npiier- 
deek lu-tween tlie after part of the stinn atitl the 
for*'part of tile sterii-jio^t into siv eijtial jiarts. 

Jh-filhs .— At the foremost, the niifkllo. and tlie 
afieniiosi of those points of division, measure in 
fe.'t and dieimal parts of a foot the di'pths from 
the under hide of the upper-deck to tlie Ceiliiijf 
at ihij liiiilier hfrake. In the ease of a hreak in 
till! iijijier-deeU, thiMlejitlis are to he nieasiirod 
from a line stretched in a eominiiation of the 
deck. Divide each of those three 

depths into live euiiiil ])arls, and measure the 
iriHide hreailths at one tifth and at foiir-ttfths 
from the iippor-deek of the foremost aiiil after¬ 
most depths, and at two-lifths and foiir-lifths 
from the uiiiier-deek of the midship depth. 

Lnii/th .\t half the midshi]i ilepth measure the 

length of the vessel from the after-part of tlie 
stem to the foro-part of the stern-post ; then to 
twiei' the. miilsliip depth add the foremost an<l 
the aftermost dejiflis for the sum of the deptli.s ; 
add together the upper and lower kreadths at 
the foremost division, three times the upper 
lire.ulth, and the lower breadth at the midslup 
ilivision, and the upper aiul twice the Iowit 
breadth ,'it the alter division, for the sum of the 
breadths ; then iimltipl.v the sum of the dejdlis 
bv the sum id’the. hreadtiis, ami this produi't by , 
the leiiuth, and divide tlie liiial iirodtiel by .‘Weit, I 
wliieli will itive the immber of tons for ri',"i.--ter. ' 

If the vessel have a poop orhalf-deek, ora hreak 
in the upjier deck, measure the iiisiile mean 
loii;; h, breadth, and hc'^lit of such part thereof , 
ns may he ineliided wiiliin the bulkhead,—miib 

TON'l’lNK, :i loan raised on life annuities, with the benefit of stirvivoiNlfij*. 
Titus, ail anuuity at a certain rate of iuterc.st is granted to a number of subscribcr.s, 
who are divitlcd into clas.so.s act'ording to their ages ; ami annually tlio wlmle fund 
of each cla.ss i.s .sliari'd among its survivors, till at la.st it falls to one, and on hi.s 
death it reverts to the party who cstalilishcd the tontine. Tito term is derived from 
the name of the inventor, IjOrenzo 'I’oiiti, a Neapolitan, ^ 

TOl’AZ, an tirnameiital stone, in considerable estimation. It occurs ma.ssivo, 
in roumled pieces, and crystallized in prisms. Sp. gr. IV.a. It is sometimes limpid 
ami nearly transi»aront, or of various .shades of yellow, green, blue, or red, ami 
trauslueeut. It beeomc.s electric by heat, with polarity. Topaz occurs chiefly in 
ISIinas Novas in rirazihandthc Ural Alountains; but it is also found in the (formau 
tin iiiiiics, the Mottrne .Mountains in Ireland, ami Cairngorm in Aberdoeiislii^. 

TOKTOlSI'l-SllMLU (.Malay, Sisik karaknra)^ the .settles of the tortoi.-^e ; used 
for combs, suiiftboxcs, spcetaeb.is, as well as for inlaying ami variuus tither works. 
There are several kintls both of laud ami marine tortoises, but the shell of eommcrco 
is usually obttiined from a marino species found within the tropic,s, called tlftt ca- 
retta or hawksbill tortoise, the Trstudo imbricata of l.inmeus. I’oi'foi.se-sliell 
abounds in the se.a.s of the Tmlinn Archipelago ; timl it is importetl extensively from 
SiiUHiporo. An inferior kiud is brouglit from the West Inclies. 

';'<)YS (Du. Spfrhjoed, Fr. Jonc/s, Itimbelols. Uer, ,S/>d’/zrn(j, SpHIsachm. 
It. I’rasiul/i), children’s playthings, baubles, and trifling ornaments of all sorts. 
These articles form, in this country, tlie subject of an immense comniereo. Uir- 
miiigbam,^ denominated by lliirkc “ the toyshoj) of I'liirope,” is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of metallic ornament.s, trinkets, and bijouterie; and an almost 
inlinito variety of toys are mado iu Loudon and other cities throughout the king- 


iiitro- 

tiply the.se three nieasiireiiieiits to<»clher, atitl, 
divuliii^ the proiliiet by J)2’4, the i|UOtieiit will 
be tlie number of tons to be added to tlio re.siilt 
its above found. Tn ojieii vessels, the dii]>tlis 
arc to be measured from the upper edi>e of tlio 
upper .strake. 

in stit/m-vt‘X)tefs, the tonnaRo duo to the eiih- 
ieal eonteiit.s of the eiiRiiie-room must be de- 
diieted ; the, eonti'iits beiiiR asciTtaiiicd thus ;— 
Measure the inside letiRlIi of the entrine-room in 
feel and deeiniiil p.an.s of a foot from the fore- 
mo.-.t to the aftermost bulkhead, tlieii imdiiply 
till! said letiRtli by the dej th of ihe vessel at llio 
inidsliip division, and the )irodiiet hy the in.sido 
bri'adth at the s:uiUMlivi.Mon, at Iwo-tiftlis of the 
depth from the deek, taken as aforesairl, .and 
ilivide. the last prodiief by !ii-4. and the nuotient 
will be tlie toniiiiRC of the eiiRine-nioni. 

The length o*' the eiiRine-room and the ton-, 
n.'iRe duetto iA ciibieal eoiifents must be set 
forth in tlie registry ; ami any alteration on them 
will ri'ipiire a new reRUtry. 

Vessels whose tonnaRo is required when their 
eai-Roe.s are on board, iiinsl be ineasiiroil thus : 
—^Alejisiire tirst the lenRtli on the upper-deck, 
’iKaweeii the after-part ol tlie stem and the. fore- 
I>art of till! .stern-iiost ; secondly, the inside 
breadtli on tin? under side of tins iipper-deek, .at 
the middle point of tlie lenRtli ; and, thirdly, 
the depth froiii the under side of the upper-deck 
down ilic [ttmip-wi'll to the. skin ; multiply these 
three dimensions toRetber, and divide the pro- 
tliiet by i;iu : the qiioiient will be the amount uf 
the reRisteri’d toiiniiRe. 

The iiiiiolint so aseertainod mu.st be carved 
on the main beam of each vus.se]. 
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«lom ; besides which, considerable quantities are imported from Holland, Germany, 
FrJince, India, and China. 

TRADK. [(X)MMhi«:k.] 

TRADE-WIN DS,a name given to certain remarkable aerial currents, on account 
of their signal imjmrtaiieo in commere«\ 

In those parts of the Atlantic uiul Pacific Oceans wliicli are remote from the inflncncc of tlio 
land, between the limits of about 2}P or Un-* N. and H. latitude, there is a constant easterly wind. 
On the north side of the equator it blows from between the-north and the cast, and on the south 
side frotii between the south and the east, inclininf^ more to the north and south,according to the 
distance frojii tne equator : these winds arc denominated the N.I3. and S.R. tratie-windsi tmA are 
produced by a modification of the currents of cold air flowing from the poles to the equator, ctiusisl 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis. The direction and extent of the trade-winds v.nry with 
the season of the year; and in sojiu' parts of the wm-ld their course i.s entirely .altered. Tlio most 
remarkable of those modifications of the trade-winds are tho Indian Mon.soons. 

TRAGACANTll, or GUM-DRaGON, a gum produced by a species of Astra¬ 
galus growing in Persia and Turkey. It is move f ostly, and extremely ditfercut 
111 many of its itroncrtics from giuu-arabic. Tlie finest kiml occurs in t\viste<l, 
vermicular, rouudetl or elongated pieces, almost transparent, Avhitish, brittle, in¬ 
odorous, with a slightly bitter taste. It is also found in hirge tcar.s, of a vermicular 
form, !i reddish colour, and mixed with iniiiuritios. It is used iu topical dyeing, 
and in phtirrnacy for making [lowders into troches. 

TREACLE, the viscid brotvii syrii]) which <lrains from sugar when refining. 

'rHh'/r, :i detlnetion of -I lbs. for every 101 lbs. from the weight of goods for dust, &c. 

TRl 1*0 LI, the most easterly of the Barbary States, consists tmiefly of a lino of 
coast, extending about 000 miles along the iModitcrrancaii, from Cape Razatin to 
Port Bomba. Pojmlation, t)()0,000. It is nominally a deitendency of tho Porto. 

Fur .a few miles inhind, the coutifry is of exuberant fertility, but b-'vund tliis the interior 
.cunsihts either )jf samly «icscrts, or of (be barren moimtaiiious districts of tiavimi and Mesalata. 
The coast tract produces in Iiiniiriaiice many articles peculiar to the finest frupical clim.ates, 
and cum is raised in abundance. The tlate forms the stajde of flic interior and samly districts. 

Tri/toli, tlie capital and chief port, is sifiiafcd on a neck of laud projecting a sliort distance into 
the sea, in l.at. .'12“ .'i.T N. long. l.'F 11' K. Pop. irNOeo. Exports, wool, drugs, madilcr roots, barilla, 
hides, goat and sheep skins slrassed, salt, trona, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, ivory, gum, drieii 
fruits ami dates, lotus-hc.aiis, eassol-vencre, sall'nm, luillocks, sbocp, and poultry. Imports, ma¬ 
nufactured goods, colonials, timber, and naval stores. The la-iticiiial inlcrcourse is with the Levant, 
Malta, and Tunis. 

TRIPOLI, an earthy Bubstanco used in polishing hard bodie.s. 

T R() Y, a term apitlied to tho English weight for the precious niotals. [Mkasurks. | 

TRIIC’K .SYSTEM, a iiam*. given to the jtractico of paying workmen in goods 
instead of money. Though attcnidcd with some advantages, it was found to be 
snsceiuiblo of very groat abuses. It was accordingly prohibited under penalties 
by 1 & '2 Win. IV. c. J.VJ. 

'PRUFFLE, a delii^ate snbterranc.an fungus iTahrr ciOarium), esteemed as an 
ajjtielo of diet. It is imported from Fr!in(;e and Italy. 

"'I’llNIS, ono of tho Barbary States, lies betwixt Algiers on tho W. an<l Tripoli 
on tho E. , Ai’ea., 7'i,0h() sq. miles. Population, *2,000,000. The mouarcli, or .brg, 
po.sses.ses absolute power, and is now indttpendeiit of the Porto. 

This state is composcHl cliiefly of a large peninsula, stretching into tlic Mediterranean to within 
less th.'in 100 miles of iSicily. 'i'ho climiite is Hue, and tlie soil fertile, except when the usual rains 
are ♦.ithheld. All the coast is capalile of bearing cotton, sugar, and .siiice.t. Indigo and .silk migbt 
also be procnrcil with .a little cai-e. The moiintaiiis near the capital contain silver, cupper, and 
lead, and near Porto Farina tlicri) is one of quicksilver; but tlio mines aro not worked. 

Tunis, the capital tiiid cliief port, is an irregularly built and dirty town, in laf. 30“ 48' N., long. 10“ 
10' E. Pop. Plo.iKKt. The stajde cxjiorts aro olive-oil, wool, red Cajis, grain, hides, gidd-dust, ivory, 
Hjionges, tunny fish, wax, and soajv, the wlude aiuoiiutiug annually to about .-t'dJO.OOO. 'I’lio iiii- 
port.s are wooilens. cottons, linens, with coiroc, sitic-‘s, sugar, metals, silk, wine, iVc. The gov- 
ormnent monopolizes the trade in many articles ; as t obacco, wax, word, and provisions, wiiich it 
farins'oiit to individuals. Tlie cliief intercourse is with Marseilles. Willi liritain there is little 
trade, cxcejit throiigli the medium of tiibraltar and Malta. 

TUNNY, a large fish (Thgnnas valgnris) belonging to tho mackerel tribe,—the 
object of important fisheries; in the Moditerranerni. 

TURBDT, a flat fish (Ithomlms m(i.rimus)^ weighing generally from .5 to 10 lbs., 
taken on nearly all tho coasts of Britain, but pi’iucipally off Scarborough. It is in 
season from M.iy to Michaelma.s. 

TURKEY, OR TilK OTTOMAN EMPIRE, embraces—Is/, European Tufkeyy 
whicli, including the dependencies of Wallachia, MohLavia, and .Sorvia, comprises, 
excepting Greece, almost tho whole of tho great easterly peninsula of S. Europe, 
extending from lat. 3.9® to 43.^* N., and from long. 15.i® to ‘29° Ik Area, 210,000 
Bu. miles f population, 14,000,000. 2(1, Asiatic Turkey, comprising Asia Minor, tho 
a^'ace&t islauds, tho greater part of Armenia and Kurdistan, with Syria and 
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I’alostine, Mesopotamia, and a portion of Arabia. Area, 4:^7,000 scp miJos ; pop. 
10,000,000. Theenipirts likewise inelndcs Egyi>t and other AtVicau districts ; but 
these are now merely nominal dopendcucies. (.iovernment, despotic, but tempered 
by tbo laws of tlio Koran. 

Kiiropean Turkey may be considered a inomitalnoiis country, tbou^Ii it li.as some very extensive 
pbAn.s,—tlie priindpal beinj? that eoniprisinjt Wallaeliia, Moldavia, an<l Ihil^aria : emiMiUTable 
portions of Tliraee, JMaeedonia, and Thessaly are also level. The country generally is >*ell watered 
Ijy the Danube, Save, atid other rivers. Asia Minor consists cliietiy t)f an extensive table land, 
traversedfrotn W. to 1C. by mountain-ranges, ■which extend into Armenia and Kurdistan. Towards 
the S. the surfaca; spreads out into extensive jdains, naturally fertile, but iit pri'seiit li^-sert and uiiin- 
lialtited. except the eoast distriet of Syria, xvliieh contains the lofty chain of Lebanon. 

Till! eliniate of ICiiropean 'Turkey is colder and more changeable lliaii that of the parts of flaly 
and Spain under the s.ime latitudes ; and that of Asiatic 'riirkey is almost cipially variable, 'I’lii' 
nd.ativc temperature of the diflfereiit divisions is best indicated by their veiietab'io products. |u 
(’roatia, Jiosnia, and the adjoining provinces of Muro|)ean Turkey, the moimtains are eovi red 
xvith o.ak and elm ; S. of the Halkan, the eotmtry, besides forests of syeainore, earob, and idan*- 
trees, contains vineyarils and orcbariipii. but is destitute Of the olive, wliich does not thrive A. of 
l:it. 4(»’^ 'I'lio productions of Albania resemble those of tbo tipposite eoast of lt;dy ; uiiil in 
Tbe-saly—the garden ofKuropean Turkey—oil, wine, cotton, tobiu'co, tigs, pomegranates, oranges, 
and leuuins grow to perfection. The vegetation is similar in the more sbeltiTed jiarts of Asia 
Minor. In Armenia aiui Kurdisluti, the olive and orange ripen only in the warmer valleys. fc». of 
Taurus wi! cuter an entirely new region, where tiie date, baiiuiia, sugar-cane, and indigo, be- 
tcdieii a close approach to the products of tropical climatC'. 

livery liraneh of industry is in a baekwaia! state' in 'rurkoy. In most parts power makes law ; 
and there is no real seenrity of properly. Tbo cultivators are congregated in villages, and agri¬ 
culture is in a very rude eoudition. Still, so great is the fertility, that there is a surplus of eoni 
for exportation. 'The grains cbietly cultivated .are maize, w heat,*rye, barley, oats, and i iiekwheat. 
AV’ine is grown in most of the Kuropean provinces; oil cbietly in the A-iatie ; tlax, beiup, saltVoii, 
cotton, tobacco, castor-oil, and madder are also reared; likewise silk, C'.peeially ruiiiui Itriisa, iii 
Asia .>rinor. Slieep and goats furnish the prineijial animal fooii of the people. 

Mamifaetiircs appear forim-rly to have attained greater exeelleiice than was to he expected ; 
but of late years tliey have been depressed by foreign competition, ami the doiuestie weaving of, 
Colton stuns for family use is now almost the only braneh ^if eiffise(|iienee. Copper, lead, iron, 
and other metals exist in various |>arts ; Imt mining industry is little pursued. 

Coimneree is impeded by the want of roads ; jind almost all mereli.'indise is conveyed throiighoiit 
the eouiilry on the hai'ks of camels and horses. In Hiiropeaii 'rurkey, after Constatitinople, .\driim- 
ople, SSalottica, .and Itueliarest in Wallaeliia, are the principal trading <-ilies ; ami, next to Suiyri a, 
'rrehisoiide and Alejipo are the chief in Asia, henigjhe seats of an extensive earav.an track' wiih 
Persia, Ilussora, llagdad, and other places. 'J'luTprmcipal exports from Turkey are sheeps’ woid, 
raw silk, goats’hair, c-attle, horses, hides, skins, corn, cotton, tobacco, fruit, mastic ami other 
giuns. gall-tiuts, valonia, hom*y, wax, saffron, madder, anise', linsc'c'd, turpentine, satHower, 
whotstcuies, carpi'ts, leather; with Arabian, Persian, and Indian goods. The ehii f imports are 
Cottons and cotton yarn, linens, woollens, and silks, tropical products and dye-stutfs, lianiware, 
earthenware, paper, and furs. • 

'I’lio trade hc'tween Hngland and Turkey was long ii'onopolized by a ehiirtered company, incor¬ 
porated LWI. Ill 17''>'3, the chief ahii.sc's of the Turkey Company xvcre reiuoved ; and in 111:?.'! it tinally 
Biirrendered its privileges. The declared value of Hi itish proiluee and maiuitac'tiires exportc'd froiii 
the llnitcd Kingdom to Turkey, on ;in average of the live years to 1H4I, was ,t I f»:31; about three- 
foiirthsof which consisted of cotton manufactures ami yarn ; the remaimler ehicHy of retined sugar, 
iron ami stjel, woitllenji, machinery, coal, plate and jewellery, lu'irdware, cai lhi'iiwnri', tinwiM-cs. 
haherdaslicry and linens : ne.arly one-half of these goods are forwarded to Persia, mostly by way of 
Constantinople and 'I'rebisonde. 'These are exclusive of Jlrilisli products shii>pt*d to Syria and 
Palestine, amoiintiiiglo nearly early, principally cottons. Itcsides these. rtifTee, spiees, 

.nml other foreign and colonial articles are shipped from Knglaml to 'Turkey. The principal exports 
from Turkey to Brihiin are raisins, tigs, valonia, raw .silk, opium, madder, sheep’s wool, skins, 
cotton Wool, and sometiinc.s wiie;it. 

'I’railo is mostly in the hands of English, French, Italians, (Ireeks, Armenians, and .Tew«. •n'lie 
policy of tlie Porte in re.spect to importations hasnlwavs hcon liberal, and the iirovisimi immopolies 
and restrietioiis wliieli formerly existed, have it is heiievi d been abolished. Her coiuinerei.d s\s- 
tem is ill fact tho best feature in the govcrmiient of 'Turkey. 

’PoHTs.—Constanthwplc, tho capital, in lat. 41“ o' >1., long. 211“ .'iff' K., is .'idvantiigeoii'ily sitiiafo 
at the junction of the liosporiis with the 8ea of Miiriuora. i’he interior pn-sents a .-(ninue eom- 
hiiiation of iiiagniticcnee an<l meanness. Pop. 6 ) 0 , 000 . 'I'hetown oeciipies :i triangular peninsula, 
forming, with the siihiirhs of Cahita and Pern, the luagnilieent jiort of the Cokleu Horn. 'I'his 
port is safe and e.'ipacious ; hut the aiiproaeli to it in siiiiiiiii'r is rei.-irded by the unreiiiittedTilow- 
mg of the N. wind trom the Jllack Sea down the Itosporiis. Sea of Mnruiora. ;ind the Danlam'lles. 
The trade of Const.anlinople is very considerable, it being an entrepot for a great portitm of 
European ami Asiatic 'Turkey, as well as Persia. 

'The cliief other ports arc—in Pkiropean Turkey, flalatz in Moldavia on the Daiiiihe, atftl ,‘<al- 
onica in Macedonia; in Asiatic Turkey, Smyrna on tile NV. coast of Asia M inor, 'Trehisoude on the 
Ukick Sea, and lleyruut iii Syria. 

• MaASTtRRs, Wkioijts, Monkv, Ac. 

Measures and Wenjhts .—Tho pik or cll is of in trade the pile is reckoned at 27 Imp. inches — 
two kinds; the gre,ater pik, called hnlM or 3 Imp. yard. -The bari, or Turkish mile, = 
arehim, used in tho me.asuroment of silks and Itlfi! Jn‘n). yards. 

woollens, =r 27’ffO Imj). inches; the lesser pik, 'Thealmiide, li(|iiid ine.asure, - If Imp. g;il- 
terined endassr, used in the mea.sureniont of Jon nearlv, and 1<»(» almudes — ILI'K) Imp. 
cottons and carpets, - 27'06 Imp. inches; but gallons; the almudo of oil weighs 8 okes. 
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The fortin, corn measure, of 4kniow8, 1 = 3'84 
Imp. biisliels; and lUU killuws = 12 Imp. quar¬ 
ters nearly. 

The oke of 4 oheqiieoa, or 400 drams, = 10800 
troy grains = 2 lbs. 13 ax. 4} drams avoirdu¬ 
pois ; the cantar or quintal of 44 ukes, or 100 
rottoli, = 124*40 lbs. avoirdupois. 

(rold, silver, and precious stones, are weighed 
by tiiechequee. = 4!>.'50 troy grains : theebequee 
IS divi^*d into 100 drams, each of Hi karas, or 
04 grains; th«drain = 4!)J troy gniins; and U 
dram = 1 metical = 74.1 troy grains ^ 23 drams 
avoirdupois nearly. The fineness of gold is ex¬ 
pressed by dividing the unit of ref rence into 24 
carats, each of 4graiiis: thetinotiessof silver by 
dividing it into 100 carats, each of 4 grains. 

The preceding are theConstanti’iojde weights; 
blit in Smyrna, lookillows — 17ii Imp. qiiarti'rs ; 
2 killows of Smyrna .3 killows ot Constanti¬ 
nople nearly. The eaiitar or qiiiTrtal is 74 bat¬ 
mans. 4.'> okes. 100 rottoli, or 18000 drarn.s, — 
127‘20 lbs. avoird. In other respects as above. 

The batman of Persian .silk is 0 okes ; the 
quintal of cotton yarn, 4.5 okes; the taft'eo of 
lirussa silk, (JIO drams; the cbeqiiee of goat- 
wool. HiMid rams; tbecbeqiieeof opium .2.50 drams. 

Monrf/. —Aceotmts are stated in juastres 
(flniSi’h) of 4o paras, eaeli para consisting of 21 
good or 3 current aspers. Tlie rate of e.\chango 


Is very variable, on aecoiint of tho continned 
deba.semcnt of the noin. In IHIO, ,Cl was worth 
only 12 piastres; but in 18;W it was equivalent 
to 104 , and in 1342 to nearly 12<i piastres. 

Tho cominoii or silver [uirse (Aiwcr) is .5(10 
jiiastres; the gold purse (k/sc) is.'ki.Ooo piastres; 
tli(!.;nfct is 2 common (tur.ses, or ItMiO pi.astres. 

A'o regular system of coinage e.vi.stsat fire.sent 
in Turkey. And bills and i>nees are generally 
reckoned by Kuropeaii inercliants according to 
the rates borne by foreign coins, particularly 
Sj>anish and (jermaii dollars. 

Hills on London are coiiiiiioiily dniwn at (it 
days’ sight; on other places, .‘ll days’ sight. Mo 
uniform cu.stoin prevails as to d;iys of grace. 

A Treat)/ between Hritaiii and Turkey in 18.38 
engages the Porte “ to abolish all monopolies of 
agneiiHiiml produce, nr of any other articles 
wliat-soever, as well as all permits from the local 
goviTiiors, either for the purchase of any arti<‘le, 
or its removal from one plaei! to another wiien 
purchased.” It allows Hritisli iiierehants to 
l>urcliase, c.xport, or re-sell all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise; and otluT powersareentitled to est.a- 
blish their trade on the same basis. Tlie duties 
it lixes are .3 per cent, ait valorem on all goods 
imported or exjiorted. and they are to be .subject 
to a septennial revision. 


TUlvMF*]lllC, tlie dried root.s or biilb.s of a tropical pl.atit (.Curcuma /on/fa), are 
about tho size of a iii^eou’s —oblong, tou^h, externally #?rayish, internally of a 
.deep yellow colour, with tiy aromatic smell and a bitterish aeri<l taste. Our snp- 
pliofl arc brought from Jiciigal, iJava, ami China : of thi'se the t'hincse is the best. 
Turmeric, after being imported, is redmted to a powder, which i.s used in dyeing 
and in medicine ; also as :i sc.Tsoning, being an ingredient in enrry. 

'rURNSOJjK, a blue dye, obtained from a liebeii found in the Canaries. 

TURl'hiNTlNK (I’V. iere/jrnfhhtcj. t,lcr, Turpentiu. It. a name 

for .several resinous juices of trees, chiefly of the pine tribe. These juices agree in 
most of their properties, being originally fluid .'uid transparent, of a .strong and 
rather pleasant odour, and a pniigmit taste ; inflammable and .soluble in oils, alco¬ 
hol, and ether, but not in Avatef. When distilled, they yield an essential oil, called 
oil or spirit of turpentine, and a solid matter, called rosin, is left in tho still. Tho 
principal vjirietics arc—1. Common turpentine, derived from the^ J^inus ft///vrs(r}s, 
and largely imported from tho United States. *2. Venice turpentine, from th(5 
y*. /ari.v, or larch tree. fl. (fliio turpentine, from the Cistucin tcrebi/ithus, tind im- 
poiled from Chio, Cyprus, and tho Ureek Archipelago. Turpentine is largely em- 
ifloycd in the arts, especially in painting and varnishing ; also in medicine and 


surgery. 

'rURTfil'l, a name given to tho m.*irinc tortoise, .some species of which, especially 
the green turtle, found on the coasts of ahuost all the islands and eoiitincnts of 
tlie torrid zone, are highly prized as food. They abound particularly in tho 
C’a,A»inan Isles, in tho West Indies, from Avhence they are imported. 

Tuscany, an Italian grand-duchy, lying on the N.W., between the Apen- 
nines and the Mediterranean, .separating tho Papal Slates and Jmcca. Area, iii- 
chiding Kllia, &e., IWfll sq. mile.s. Uopniatiouin IH.'KJ, l,4fl(),7flO. Capital, Florence, 
an inhind city, pop. 07,f»4fl. (lovernment, an absolute monarchy. 


A consii1erat)le portion of the territory is oeeii(4vil with braoelies of tbe Apennines; while from 
Legbo.-n to tins S. frontier, tlio maritime district, eallod the Mare./nma. once full of flourisbing 
cities, is now a pestilential tlesert. Tbe tinest part is tbo broad and fertile vale of the. Arno, ex¬ 
tending from Florence to I’isa. About one-tbird <,tf Tiiseany is planted with vines and olives, or 
cultivated as arable land, and nearly two-thirds consist of foro.sts or plantations of ebi‘snuts, and 
pasture-ground. Tbe corn raised is insufficient for the eon.suiiiption. The cliief productions for 
export are oil, silk, fruit, lamb and kid skins, potash, timber, cork, inarldc and alabaster, iron 
from Elba, borax, alum, {iiid anchovies fished on the coast; a little wine; with straw-plat. 
Woollen e ips, coral artieles, and some other maniifaetiire.s. Trade Is mostly eoneentrafed at 
Lenfio/'u or Li>'or»o, tbe chief eonnuereial emporiuin of Italy, situated in lat. 4:F .32' N., .^ng. 
1(F 17 ' E., 14 miles from Fi.sa, and 45 from Florence, to wbieh ti railway is in progress. I’oi). 
7 . 5 ,one. ineliiding numerous English. J’lie town is neat; and tlieharl)our is tolerably spacious, but 
not siitticietitly deep for largo vessels, Avbieb lie in tbe roads, where there is good aneborago. Tlicro 
arc three lass-arettos, and extensive Avareboiises in porto franco, ’riio chief imports are corn from 
tlic lilaek Sen, French woolletis, Englisli cottons, bardw.are, salt-fish, and colonial articles, espe¬ 
cially sugar from Havana and Hrazil. entree, and spices. Tbe exports, be-sides the native products 
alrei^y noticed, iiicludo tho ro-Hliipuicat of Black Sea wheat, and many of tho other imports. 
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The transit-trado of Lepliom, particularly with the Levant and Black S.’a, Is less consfdcrahle 
than formerly; but the very low charges of tlio port, and tin* facilities afTonlcd hy its warehouses 
and lazarettos, witliin which last ships may he unliuhm without being detained to perform quar¬ 
antine, enalile it still to preserve a very imfiortant share of this tmde. In Hl.'ia. vessels 
entered the port, including IP.'; HritLsh, in burden 28,307 tons. The yearly exports arc estimated 
at from £1,500,000 to X‘2,000,000. 

, Mkasitrks, Wkioiits, Monky, &c. 

Mi’asitrrs nnd Weights. —The hracciu of 20 SlJil denari, or 0812 erani, — .*5240 troy grains; 
soldi 22'y70 Imp. inches, and 100 hraecia — and the <iUintal td‘K'O Ihs. — 74d!G lbs. avoird. 
03-83 lmj>. yards ; the passetto i.s 2 l»racei.a, and Moin'if .—.\ccoiints arc stated in lire, divided 

tli«‘canna .5. Tlie Tusean mile — 2833 hraecia. into luo centimes, or into 2o s<^di cafli (»f 12 

Tlic sjicato, land-measun*, of 10 stagidi, — denari. Tlie lira, valued in silver, is equivalent 
5028 Imp. sfpiare yards; tlio quadruto = 407^ to 700d. or 73d. sterling nearly; and .i,*T.30, 
Imp. square yards. .">3eeniimes ^ £'I sterling. 

Tile bariljwinc measure, of 20 flasci, — 10-03 lii 18.'{0 a joint-stoek hank w-as ostahlished at 
Imp. galls.; the oil haril of Hi fiasei, — 7''‘kl Imp. Leghorn, wliieh issues tiotes varying in amount 
galls.: the soma is 2 barili, and the eogna 10. from .■CT.20U to £"r.2nuo. 

The stajo, eorn-measure, of 'i mine, = 2-076 Primdpal coins: theruspone-worth.-ihout £‘1 8s. 
Imp. pix-ks ; and lOOstaja — Gti^Jj Imp. bushels : .'ijd. sterling ; the zecchin. Os. ; tin* fi-ance- 
tlie sacca of 3 staja — 2 Imp. bushels ; and the scinie, 4s. 4j;<l., or lo paiils ; the paid, rild. 
moegio of 24 slaja — 2 Imp. quarters nearly. Bills from Britain are usually drawn at 3 

The Tusi-an pound of 12 oiineos, iMi drams, months' ilate. 

TV I’K, a [lioco of niotal, /^morally an alloy of lead xvith rooulus of antimony, on 
one ciul of which, called the/«<r, is cast the fi 2 ;nto of a letter or other character 
used in ])rintinir. Tlicrc arc a. ^^rcat variety of si-/cs. The quantity of each usually 
required is called a fomif, and is purchased by the pound wei^rht. A tonnt comiu-c- 
hcmls a certain proportion of capital, .small capital, Jioinan and Italic letters, with 
l)oi!it.s, nunu;r:ils, iS..c. Letter-founding; was inv<‘ntcd in (Jcrniany in the l.alh cen¬ 
tury. Ju the rei;;n of Aiiiic most of our type was imported from 1 iolland ; but after 
17-0, the iinprovcmcnt.s of WilliaTU Ca.slon of Ijoiiuon rtmdered the lOn^iflish types 
superior to any in Kurope. 'fhe art is still extensively pnrsueit in the metropolis ;• 
ahso in Edinburgh, where it has attained the ;;reat«st p%feclion. 


irLTiAfJR, in Gan^;in^r, what a cask w»nlt? of bcin^ full. 

UMHEELLA (Er. /^arapfuir)^ a well-known article, employed as a covering 
against rain ; a .smaller kind—the /larasol -ht'iii}!' :ilso nse<l by ladies as a protec¬ 
tion from the .sun. Uoth are of Asiatic origin, when; they are used entirely for 
tlio latter pnrpo.so ; and were introduced into tliis #onutry bv vvay of Italy in tho 
early i>art of last century. In J-hirope, such coverings arc? used by almost all elas.ses ; 
but in the East their use is confined to the highest, who.se r.-ink also they sometimes 
denote. They are extensively made in Jlirminghani, London, and other cities in 
this <-oniitvy. 'fho finer kimls arc covered with silk ; and the- commoner with a 
peculiar kind of cotton cloth, largely manufactured in Perth and Carlisle. • 
UNITED IvlNDDOM OF (JHE.Vl' BRITAIN AND IRELAND,tho micleiis 
of tho xvealth and power of tho British empire, consists of two largo isltyids,situ.a- 
te<l in the N. Atlantic Ocean, off tho W. .shores of Continental Furope, lujtween 
lat. .'■>()" and .5.')“ N., and long. ‘2'’ E. and 11“ \V., and numerous smaller islands 
ailjoiuing thereto. Area, 121,t}o.*i t^q. miles. Population in 15J4I,— Fngland ami 
Wales, 1.5,911,72.}; Scotland, 2,G2(),010 ; Ireland, »,17f>,:f.59 ; total, •.:G,7li,«.9L 
C.ai>ital, London, in lat. .51“ 30' N., long. 0° o' W. Pop. 1,070,727. Covernmeiit, a 
constitutional monarchy ; with a parliament consisting of a House of Lords imulo 
up (excluding minors) of 417 licroditary j)ecrs and 3(1 bishops, and a Ilon.sc of ('(un- 
mons of (>53 representatives, chosen by about ytXqOOO electors qualified by holding 
a certain amount of property. 

All the depsirtments of British industry and production having received promiuont .nttenttun In 
the different articles of the present work, we deem it unnoeessary in this pl:u-e to ilo more than 
give a summary of the most recent cotiimcrcial and financial tables issued by the govcrumciit. 

Imj’orts and Exports of the U.mtku Kingoom. 



Years 

Ending Jan . 5 . 


18414= 

1842 

184.3 


OiIicImI ViiIu* 4 »f KkpoitH. 


OfficlAt Valuo 
ot liii|M»r(a* 


aiiti 


Kttrtwi^n «•»<! I'o’o- 
nial 


Total l!^s|iorti 


£07.4;i2,!»fi4 £)02,7(),';,372 £'13.774,3(«i £110,470,(178 

(!4,377.}(0-2 lt'2.18U,.'il7 14,72.«,I.'>1 IKt.Oe.I.COM 

0.'i.204,7:t9 100,20(1,101 IS-WI.l.'iO ' 113,814.250 


* For preceding years see the article Cojviwerck. 


IKnlitTeft of 

M .111 ulacluiv*. 


£*.51.406,430 

.51,034,023 

47,;»8J.02.3 
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I Quantiries of the I’liiiripal Artic’les of Koroigix J iJeelarcd Value of Friiiei|ial Artieles of llricish 

and Colonial Mereliaiidise entered fur j aiuL Irish Produce and Maintfaetures 

Home Consumption. I Kxported. 




A'l-iirs to .l.nuutry .'i, | 


Ye irs to J:muary .5, 



1H41. 

1842. 


1841. 

1842. . 

Hark. 

. . CV'f. 

040,714 

.’>05,8!»3 ' 

Apparel.C 

0:i2,844 

582.848 

Hutter.. 

.. rtrt. 

24i>,27-2 

2.';l.2.''..» 

Arms, amiminitidti.. 

.3;)2,10l 

. 34 . 3,770 

Clieesf. 

. . •’V't. 

Hl'0,078 

248.33.-. 

Iteef, pui'k, &c. 

288.710 

128.091 

Coffee..*5. 

.. .Ihs. 

2n,7A’i,7.{.» 

2!I,420,!»1M) 

Iteer, ale. 

4^0 ooo 

.3<;(*,420 

Corn: Wlieat 

..qrs. 

2,024,84« 

2.3(M),888 

Rooks. 

147.3.31 

14],8(;0 

Other kinds.. 

. ,qrs. 

1,442,378 

040,484 

Rniss and copper..., 

1,4.50,404 

1,.52.3 ,744 

Flour. 

. .cwt. 

1,317,«15 

1,214,220 

Rutter, eheese. 

200,.334 

22.3,80.3 

Cotton wool: 




Cabinet wares. 

78.124 

70..548 

(Tniti'flStates. .Iha, 

4.''>.3,010,218 

aW,3.-.3,2il.3 

Coals, eidm. 

576,520 

675,288 

Ka.st Indies. 

. Jhs. 

fil,»;il,1.38 

50.007.420 

Cordage. 

163,.'i2I 

1.30,41.5 

Hrazil. 

. . Ihs, 

13,}l.';2.044 

14,u!».';,y87 

Oottoti m;ftiufae(ures 


10.2.32,510 

Other places 

.. Ihx, 

12 , 2 ! 17 , 0 .-.a 

13,180,411 

Cotton yarn. 

7,lol,.3e8 

7,200,008 

Dyes: Indigo. 

... Ihs. 

3,01I,‘»r»0 

2,800,195 

Farlhenw.'ire. 

.573.184 

0tMi,70O 

Lac. 

...Ihs. 

04!),!)43 

705.804 

Fish. 

262.402 

107.080 

Flax & Hemp. 


i.oatk.wi 

l,!)0!l,808 

Class. 

417,177 

421.0.30 

Hides. 

. .ett'f. 

;104,502 

4.-.0,222 

llaherdfisherv. 

.575,84.3 

0 . 35,127 

jMolji'i.sos. 

. .art. 

42.-|,120 

402,422 

Hardwares. 

1,.340,1.!7 

1,623.061 

Oil, olive. 

.Ofl/s. 

l,!»ft!),40« 

r,:f30,040 

Hats. 

143,48.5 

12 . 5,402 

TraiiiASpiTin. 

. .hins 

24,.'ii»3 

23.717 

Horses. 

8.5,440 

140.688 


.. Ihx. 

2,742,«;t7 

2,7.'.o,7!)a 

Iron, steel. 

2,.524.8.50 

2.877,278 

Quicksilver... 


331,048 

3(13,470 

Le.ad and shot. 

2.37,312 

242,;i;)4 

11 ice. 

. .art. 

210,Oit7 

245,887 

Leather, sa.ldlerv ... 

417,074 

4455i,77*> 

Kice in husk.. 

.btixh. 

;t.''>3,844 

374,1.3.5 

Linen inanufaelures. 

3..3( 10,088 

3 . 347 , 5.55 

Saltpetre. 

..net. 

;I2.5,4!»2 

308,175 

Linen yarn. 

822,870 

072.406 

Seeds: Clover. 

. .Cirt. 

141,.304 

81.20!) 

.Machinery. 

.5113,004 

.551,.381 

Flax & lint. 

.bu.xf). 

3,2!)2,'V:4 

2,704,250 

Oil, linseed, &c. 

10 . 5,037 

114,610 

Silk. Raw, iVe 

. .Ihx. 

4.88.5,47.'» 

•5,046.870 

Painters’ colours.... 

2O0,.3.5(5 

18.>,00> 

Spirits: Rum 

. qnJx. 

2,.';iO,008 

2,278,801 

Plate, jewellery. 

201.4;>7 

214,126 



l,l<t8,773 

l,l(i5.137 

Salt. 

21 . 3,470 


Sugiir. 

. .i'wt. 

3'0(l4i4.bo 

4,00.5,714 

Silk inannfnetiires... 

70:>,048 

788,804 



1.118 .3!l7 

1 243.112 


•tail,1)40 


Tea. 

.. .Ibx. 

.32,202,;io.5 

.30,.3;io;tC»« 

Stationery. 

2't2i40.3 

274,544 

Timber ; foreign 



Siigiir, relined. 

410,80,3 

548..3,16 


I on itX 

107.024 

131,408 

Tin wares, iVc. 

400,0(>.3 

477 . 10.5 

Cokmi.al.... 

. loiuts 

(ill), 038 

014,0.57 

5Vool. 

,3.5(;,(I21 

584,828 

Battens, denb. 



AVoolIemiianufaci.iri'.. 

5,327,8.5.3 

5 , 748 . 07.3 

staves... 

hmtfi. 

100,20(5 

. 177.032 

Woollen varn. 

452,057 

.5.52,148 

Tobacco . 

...lh.x. 

23,0! 10.2111 

22,:»OH,.385 

Other artieles. 

1,7.38..378 

1 , 702 , 1.54 

AVinc. 

. (;ats. 

0,n40,.’i.37 

0,400,018 



— 

Wool. Sheep’s 

. ..Ibx. 


.53,020.007 

Tnt.al....r 

51. 400 . 4:10 

51.0.34.02.3 


33kclarf.i> Vai.uh of tho Produce and Manuf,u;tuhks of the United Kingdom 
. Exported to difterent Countries in each of tho Years 1}{4() ami IH4I. 


Cnun tries. 

1810. 

1841. 1 Countries. 

1810. 

1811. 

Russia.-C 

Sweden. 

1,602.742 

110,425 

1 , 607,175 

107,813 

Mauritius.f 

E. i. Co.’.s Territories 

325,812 

.340,140 

Norway. 

7H.016 

117,0.38 

and Ceylon. 

0,023,102 

5,.50.5.000 


201,462 

101.481 

;«K1,821 

China.. 

.524,108 

802,570 

285.514 

Pru.s.siii. 

2lo;345 

Siinintr.a, Jav.a. 

.3I0,.521 


5,4(18,400 

3,416.100 

6.6.54,0.33 

3.610.877 


;12.5,403 

84,410 

Holland. 

Rclgitim. 

Australia, V.an Die- 

8fl(),286 

1,066,040 

men’s liaiid. 

2,004,.38.5 

1,200, .3.51 

France. 

2„37H,140 

2,!M)2,002 

New EeaUvnd, &c.... 

47,240 

07.275 

Purtugiil IViper.... 

1,110,244 

1,036,212 

Dritish America .... 

2,817,013 

2,047,001 

.... A/.orcs. 

44 , 74:1 

38.280 

_West Indies.... 

3,. 574,070 

2,.504 ,004 


.T3,157 

404,252 

24,608 

41.3,840 

llayti. 

251,070 

109,142 

Spain. 

Other Foreign W. 1. 


45,872 

1,111.176 

2,660..33U 

4!),7:i« 
l,0.5.3,:i67 
2,.578,007 

Islands. 

80.3,.520 

5,283,020 

895,441 

7,008,042 

6,7(>7 


United States. 

Ttalylkitalian Islands 

Texas. 


166,545 

80,204 

22 . 3,734 

Mexico. 

405.3.30 

4.34,!M)I 
21,205 
1.58,072 

Ionian Islands. 

Turkey and Contin- 

110,.523 

Guatcinala. 

Coloinhiii.. 

2,:i73 

.3.59,743 

cntal C recce. 

Morea and Greek 

1,138,559 

1,220,201 

Hrazil. 

La Plata States. 

2,02.5,«.53 

014,047 

2,650,5.54 

080.»)2 


25,827 

223,03.3 

7»,(i6.3 

,34,684 
427,003 
238,4WJ 

Chili. 

1..3.34.H7(» 

700.001 

:».57,214 

4:U),08!) 

.5;)(>,04(i 

350,407 


Peru. 

Hsyp). 

Cimnnel Isles Man 

Rarhary. 

W. Co.a.st of Africa.. 

6.3,rM)4 

402,128 

44,126 

410,7!»« 

Other Places. 

16,546 

14,491 

Cape of Good Hope. 

417,001 

.384,574 

Total,.. f 

51,406,430 

61,034,02.3 J 
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Public Rkvenue in lf539,1040, and 1041, and Expenditure in 1841. 


KKVKNL'R. 


CI^TOMS KXftSI 

{ l•'olviull 
Kl)irit[:% Klim... 




(candles, lallow 


n rirk.s, t ilf-s, f-la ti'.s 

Timber. 

Auctions. 

Excise Licences.. 

I’o'.t Morses. 

Sundries. 

Total.. 

STAMI’.S. 

Deeds, A e. 

Krobates.Lecacics 
Marine Insurance 
Eire Insurance... 

Hills, Notes. 

Ne«’.spa|ior.s. 

.\dverti.seinent.s.. 
Sla.ire-cojiclies.... 

Keccipts. 

Sundries. 

Total.. 

TAXKS. 

Land Taxes. 

Window.s. 

Servaiil.s. 

M orscs. 

(’arriages. 


I,D!)3.77'‘t| 1, lad,(MO 


.5.'»!),«7!) 

2(iU>,;K)4 

(i2!Mn7 


7l!5,4!U 


^ 217,2 

M74.1 

201,4 

.m.a 

447.1 


Bxl’KXDITtTKK 

In the Year ended .l.iimary 1S12. 


('oi.I.K<'TIII.N' OK UKVKNI'H. .-CI 2,ld‘’.0."d 

Preventive .Service.j .Mil .'.h.si; 

Total..! 2.724.o4i'ij 

PKItLlC’ dkrt, I • . ' 

Interest of I’ermiiiient Debt...#..-4.”4;t,|le2 

Terminable Annuities.j 4,07<>,77(i 

Management. l.'l.'>,Wi!t 

Interest on li.\clieijui.r liilU.'_»!>( >,4(!.'» 

Total 

rrvil. UOVKRN'XIE'NT. 

Royal Ilon.seliold. ,'{71.tli () 

Hninelies of Royal Kaiiidy. yill.oeo! 

land-1.ielil. of Ireland’s Estab.. . .■J2,4(i.'> 

llon.ses of Parliament. 122,717 j 

t.'ivil Departments. dllH.ri.'il 

Miseellaneous Annuities. 31!>,2!(!» 

Pensions’ Civil List. 4.022 

Total.. I .I>(i ti.».'i4 

Jl'STICK. .. „ . ^ 

Courts of Jnstiee.. .'>o.’1.7dl 

I'oliee vt (b'iiniiuil Prosiciitions.. .'»7LH0.“> 

t-’orreetion. ...-!!> 7b '* 

Total.. l.<io2.ti2(i 


Dirr.oxi.tTir, 

SlitiEfer.s' S.llaricsand Petisiniis.. 
CooMil!? Salaries and I’ensions . . 
Disbursements, Outfii, »Ve. 

Total. . 

FonrE.s. 

•. f Effective (02,0.‘K)*). 

Army Xoii-effeetive (}«i,2(iil).. . 

„ ,1 Effeelivo (4o,27’t). 

j Noii-effeetive (22,447)-. • 

Ord- ( Effective (ff.'idl). 

nance. \<S’ ou-cffcctive. 


etisiniis.. 

nsions . . K’li.WMl 
,'C. .'Mi,(i71 

Total.. :t7.r,.m 

)+). 3,!171.42;"> 

[;.2(i0).. . 2,44(i,;i!Hi 

1 ) . .'>,JU3..'C}I 

2,447)*. • l,.MIa,/lb 

. Ia<).7:i!J j 

Total. . 


isnp 


Cliinese Expedition. 

1 Old Jill In.surreet ion in Canaila. 

’*■ ' * Public Works. 

Public Wareliouses, &c. 

Colonial Cb.trges. 

Reniun. for Services, Losses, Kc. 
Si)e.cial and Temporary Objects. ^ 

Cnaritnblo Institutions. 

Kdueation, Science, and Art.... 

Permanent Cliarges. 

Aliolition of tslavery. 

I,;i42.(i((4 l,4!».'’»,.’i40 l*ost-oflice.... 

4112 422 4;iK,2'm P.aynients from Crown Lunds.... 

.'WHilotiri 271.«i«ii Other CIiarge.s. 

.42^31 


2ra).9l!) 


4,1 ■-2.2117 


400,(100 
117 ,LM 
3.Mi,424 
121.32(1 
2.’!!>, 1^* 
11)2,74!) 

, llf)..'i3I 
l.'iD.T.H) 
27(!,7H! 
4(>2,1M)7 
I22,A2.'i 
ft3l ,372 
213.31.1 
242.814j 

.'i4.4«iL311U 


CusTOMfi Duty Collected at the Principal Ports in 1841. 


England. 


England. 


London. 11,757,202 

Liverpool. 4,140,.'>!>.3 


Kri.stol. 

Hull. 

Newoistle. 

Oloircester. 

Plymouth. 

Whitehaven.... 
Stockton. 


1,O40,HOO 

712.124 

410.070 

123,0H8 

120,727 

8fJ,299 

05,724 


Chester,. 

Ruiithampton 
Yaniiooth... 
:SundcrIand... 

Lynn. 

jPortsmnutli.. 

|Ooolc. 

iTruro. 

iRochcster... 


£ 

.177,593 
. 72,262 
09,720 
. 07,20.'. 

. 04,38!) 
.02,227 
. 01,59!) 
.144.129 
.40.713] 


Scotland, I 
Leith.I 

01.a.«gow. 

Greonoelf.... I 
Port-Cilasgowr 

Aberdeen.| 

Dundee.i 

Montrose....' 
Cirangemouth 
Perth. 


Ireland. 

£ -- £ 

004.098 Dublin.. 97J.718 

.WH.KH) Ilclfast. 372.792 

423,.W> Cork.20.’t,:«!4 

100,827 Waterford.... 

78,120 Limerick ....il70,,552 
48,1,30 Londonderry. 108,.'io7 

31,71*3 New’ry. \ 42.010 

20,092 Sligo.i 30,027 

12 , 3 «KOalway.i 27,700 


♦ Exclusive of Queen's troops p.'iid by the East India Company* 
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UNITED STATES’OF N. AMERICA, a confederacy of democratic republics 
which claims the portion of that continent oxteiidin;^ from the Atlantic on the J'l. 
to tho Facilic on the W., and from Hritish America on the N. to Mexico, 'J'cxa.-^, 
and tho Culf of Mexico on tho S.; hut tlie settled part is jiearly confined to tho 
re^^iou lyin^f between lat. and •17"’ N., and lon;^. 1)7“ and .05 W., which is divided 
into‘26 states, 3 “ territories ” (or half-formed states), and a tederal district. , It 
has an area of about '2,000,000 square mill's, and a population (1810) of 17,063,353, 
including *2,487,355 negro slaves in the S, states ; but excluding about *200,000 
ludiav aborigines. Capital, Washington, pop. ‘23,364. 'I'hc federal government 


govc 

comprehemBi a president, the executive head, appointed for four years by electoral 
colleges, and a congress composed of two legislative chambi’rs,—a senate made up 
of two members chosen by each of the state legislatures for six years, and a house 
of *24*2 representatives, elected for two years by the people. 


The Physical Gcoyrnfihy of this inimcnso country presents various distinct features. Two prin¬ 
cipal eiiaius of luountaiiis intersect it from N. to S.; ontlie W. the Rocky Alountains, a prolonga¬ 
tion of tile Mexican Cordillera, 8000 feet in mean lieiglit, wMeh run nearly parallel to the Racitic 
coast at the distance of several hundred miles ; ,'uhI on the I'], the Alleghany Mountains, about 
SatK) feet in mean height, which run nearly parallel to the Atlantic coast, at a distance varying fi-nn 
70 to :j0u miles. These two chains divide tile entire territory into three regions,—the Western or 
1‘acitie region, watero<l by the Columbia river; the Eastern or Atlantic region, watered by the llud- 
Bon, DelawarOj and other streams ; and the Mithllc region, comprising the great and fertile valley of 
the 3lississi))pi, and watere<l by that river and its mighty tributaries the Ohio and the Missouri. 

The Atlantic region, the first settled, is the most populous and improved poriioii, but not tho 
most favoured as to soil aiul climate. l>’rom the Alleghauies to the Missis.-.ippi the country is much 
more fertile, particularly tho basin of the Ohio—a rich and beautiful tract, the garden of tho 
United States. These two districts, embracing the whole country K. of the Mississippi, were ori¬ 
ginally almost .a continuous forest, the greater part of which still remains. Jteyond that river Ls 
the prairie tract, occupying (he central i>art of N. America, W. to nearly the Rocky chain ; whero 
eonimences a b:irren sandy district, several hundred miles in leiigth by 3u0 in breadth. The Pacific 
slope is said to be densely wooded, but it is only partially explored. 

* The Climate on the N. rcscitibli^s that of Canada,—(extremely cold in winter, and w.arm in summer, 

with a rapid transition from the oncfciison to the other; aiid along the whole Atlantic coast it 
may be generally describeil as much cohler than in the same parallels in Kuropc, tlie diircrenco 
being equivalent to about lu clegrees of latitude. This ditlcrcnce lessens as wc proceed w'estwanls; 
and on.the slioros of the Pacific the climate rc.scmblcs that of tho W. of Riiropo on the same 
parallel. In the southern states the summers arc hot atnl uidtcalthy, especially in Jtdy, August, 
and September ; but the remainder of tho yo(.r 4^ commonly mihl and pleasant. 

The PrcMiuctiuiis o/the Hoil diifer according to climate and situation. Timber, though still common 
in tho Atlantic sti^tes, has been mostly cleared from localities whence it can be rca<lily carried 
away. Agriculture is as yet but imperfect, the statu of tho country still rendering it more profit¬ 
able to cultivate a large surface riulcly, than a small one laboriously. '1 he principal objects of cul¬ 
tivation. ranged in their order of inifortanec, are in thediflercnt divisions as follow:—Jii thenorth- 
erti or New Kngland .states (Maine, New llamp.shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut), Indiati corn, grass, rye, oats, dax, wheat, buckwheat, barley, and hemp ; in the mi<l- 
dle and western st.ates, wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, grass, oats, buckwheat, flax, barley, potatoes, 
spelts, rye ; and in the southern states, cotton, wheat, tobacco, Indian corn, rice, barley, and hemp. 

The crop of the chief articles in IIUD, and the states ranking highest in produetion, were as l<d- 
lov lu'lian corn, bushels (Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia); wheat. 

ITtishels (Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia); oats, l:?3,(t71,.‘141 bushels (New Y'ork, Penn¬ 
sylvania, tHiio, Virginia) ; rye, 18,84.'),.'>(i7 bu.-liels (Peim.sylvania); barley, 4.181,504 bushels (New 
York) ; por.atoes, lo8,2!»8,(if)0 bu.-liels (New Y'ork, Alaine); hemp atid flax, !)5,;l.')2 tons (Virginia); 
rice, 80,841,422 lbs. (S. Carolina); tobacco, 21!l,l():),319 lbs. (Virginia, Kentucky); cotton, 
780,478,5175 lbs. (Mississippi, fJeorgia, Louisiana, Alabama); sugar, 11.'>,11U,808 lbs. (Louisiana); 
and silk cocoons, (>l,.'i22 lbs. (Connecticut). 

The livc-.stock in 1840 consisted of 4,.'i35,G(>8 horses and mules; 14,971 ,.'>80 neat cattle (New 
Y'ork, Oliio); 20,301,28.3 swine ('I'enne-ssee, Kentucky, Ohio); and 19,311,374 sheep (New York, 
Ohio, Vermont), yielding .3.‘>,8()2,114 lbs. wool. 

MinUaj is prosecuted to some extent. Coal is worked in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, where 
♦here is ati immenso formation extending into Indiana and Illinois. Iron is gcTierully tliffusiul; and 
mines arc worked in Pennsylvania and other state*.. Letul is raised in WLseoiisin, Illinois, and Alis- 
souri; and of late years gold has been collected in N, Carolina, Georgia, and in Virginia. Other mi¬ 
nerals exist; but only a trifling quantity is raised. Walt is produced chiefly in New York and Virginia. 

ln*184(), 27,603,191 bushels of bituminous coal, and 863,489 tons (each of 28 busli.) antliraeite, 
were produced; 286,i)03 tons cast, and 197.233 tons bar iron; 31,239,453 lbs. lead; 5.529,605 valuu 
of gold ; and 6,179,174 bushels domestic salt. 

Manufactures were established after tlio sep.aration from the motltor-coimtry; and having been 
Bince»fostercd by tariff protection, tliey have ri.sen to some importance in the nortliern states, espc 
cially Ma.ssachiisetts. Cotton and woollen gootl.s are largely made at Lowell in tliat .state; tlie 
coarser kinds of hardware and maeliiiiery at Pittslairg in Pennsylvania anil other places; and a 
variety of other gootlf*,—as leather articles, linen, linen-yarn, cordage, glass, paper, soap, and 
candles, at diflcreiit place.s. Distillation and lircwing are eondueted on a great scale, es|weially 
in New York, Pennsylvania, niidOluo ; and a little wine is made in N. C.arolina and otherVates. 

In 1840 the value of wuollcns made was 520,696,!>9!1; of cotions, 546,:)oO,453 ; of flaxen goods, 

t 322,205; of Bilks, $ll!»,814; of mixed inaniifaetures, 56,.')4.5..5(i3; of hats, caps, bonnets, Ac., 
10,180,847*. of leather articles, 5:v),134,4U3; of glass, 52,8!10,293; of paper, 55,641,495; of 
cordage, 54.87S..306; and the quantity of spirits distilled, 41.402,627 gallons ! 

The Internal Trade, whicU b of great activity and extent, b facilitated by the magnincciit navi- 
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gntinn of the TTiidsoii, Ohio, Missi$i»ippi, and other rivers, and of the preat lakes which separato 
the States from Canada.; and also by tlie miinerniis canals and railways by wliicli these-and tho 
Atlantic ports and |iopidoiis districts are connected. Tlicsc piildic works, partly formed l)y joint- 
stock companies, aixl itartly state tinilertukiiiKs, want the linisli ai\<l duraltiiity of those of Hritain, 
hut some are ofpreat extt'iit,—as the Uric Canal, ;«i3 miles in lenpth, Joiniin; Cake Ontario and 
the Hnd'on, and the railway ctitinectinp the Ohio with the Delaware. In ilie canals in ope¬ 

ration atTiirded .'llUtt miles of artificial inland navigation ; and the total mileage of railways chartered 
in Ittfii wa.s of winch .'M.'IO were open, and lraver.scd by 47'> locomotives. The roads, however, 
cxeeptinp tliose in New Knpland, and a national one 7*1*1 miles in leiiptii, from Italtimure to >St 
Louis on the .Missi.ssippi, are vi-ry inditleroiit; in iiiiiny parts beinp mere foiv.st tracks. 

Thf h'j-lrriirtl Conii/tm'e ami navigation of the Unitetl States exceeds that of any otiicr nation of 
the world,— Creat liritain alone excepted. Her staple export is cottoif wool, the shipraent of wliieh 
in 1X41 was estimated in thepiihlic iteconnts tit $.'■4,.Till,.'141, beinp in value more than one-half of tho 
whole domestic exports <if tlie Union. The ehiel otlier articles i>f that year were toh.ieco, 5,l:J.."i7<l.7'i>l; 
Hour, §7.7.'»!b<*4f»; rice. S2,ol(i,l«i7 : other prain. 5li,!«17.7*i!l; pork, l>ac(iii, heef, iVe., ^4,.’Wo.J)io ; 
luniher, n.-ival stores, :ind a.shes, ^(>.2()4,X.'>^; produce of fisheries, ^:;,)I4(!,X.'>1 ; cotton iininufac- 
tiircs, 0*1*1: other maimfiieturcs, %ti,:kl.'i,()I7 : the whole iiiakinp, wjth iiiieniimerutcd 

articles, and Jji,74(1,4X0 of coin, §,l(IO„‘}X2,7iJ-. The cotton is sent chiefly to Dritain, h’ranee, and 
(iermany ; tohiiceo principally to Hritaiii tind Ifidland ; the Hour and provisions partly tolCurope, 
but clnetly to llra/.il and tlio West Indies, wliieli tire also the great marts for linnlMT. 

The imports are made up of cottons, woollens, linens, liardwarc, earthenware, ami other manii- 
facliircs from Itritain ; silks ami wines from 1'^rance and Spain ; tea from Cliina ; sugar and eoffee 
fromCidia:iiid lirazil; linens, woollens, and hosiery froiii tlermany; stilt from Miigland anil Portugal; 
with sidee.s, dye-stnHs. and numerous otlier articles from all iiart!!. In 1X41 the whole .‘imomitcd 
to fiI27,!/4(i,177, whereof J14.7i!4.,'Ion were in foreign, and 1,1 l;i,2:il.X77 in .Vmerieari sliipping. 

The mercantile marine of tho Union amounted in 1X40 to 1X0,704 tons, owned chiefly in tho 
nortlierii states. 



Tint following Tahle .sliovvsthe I’opulation of tho tsovoral Statim ami 'I.'erkitouiks 


according to tho Census of lllltl, ami tlifir, Imi»<)uts ami Kxports in 11111. 



Pop. j 

Imports. 1 Kxporis. j 

Pop. 

Imports. 

U\port.s. 

Affnittin Sfnfrx. 


Dollars, j Diilkns. I IVcstcrn ShTfi'X. 


l)till;irs 


IMaine. 

501.7;« 

7<i0.!ml 1,001 ..^.O’DIiio. 

1.510.467 

II,.3IX 

7!'.3.1I4 

Newllampshire 

t>X4,.574 

73,70l| 10..-MX: .Aliehigan.... A . 

212,267 

l;{7,xoo 

XX,.520 

Vermont. 

2.01.04X 

24«,7.10 277.!IX7; Indiana. 

6X.5,X(;6 

• • • • 

.... 

Rlassticlmscfts.. 

7U7.I»00 2(),.1ix.00:i lI,4X7..'J4;t: Illinois. 

47*>.1H.3 

• * . . 

.... 

lUiode Island... 

inx.x;!ol 

Missouri. 

.3X.'t,7n2 

.33.X7.5 


t-’orniecticiit.... 

:to!>.07x| 

205,0X0! .500,.*}4X; Keiitilckv. 

770,X2X 

• • . . 


New York. 

2,42X,!»21 

7.5,7l.'l,42(i .T3,1.'tO.X 1.3, 'J'emiessi'c. 

X20,2IO 

7..52.3 


Ponnsvlv.'inia.. 

1,724.0T1 10,.34(!.(!.0X. 5, 1.5l'..5oM Arkansas. 

!*7..574 

• • • . 

. 

New .Icrsey_ 

;i7.»..‘i(W 

2,.115 Alahatua. 

.500,7.56 

6.3O.X10; 10,0X1,2711 

Delaware. 

7tl,**H5 

.3.271> 3X,.'iX5! Mi.ssissippi. 

375,(i51 



Marvland. 

470,010 

6,101 ,.31.3 4,047,166, Louisiana. 

352,411 

10,2.56,.3.50 

J4,.3X7,4X.3 

Cohinibia,/'’. I). 

4.1,712 

77,263 7<J0,.T3lj TtrrilofUx. 




V iridni'i. 

1,230,707 

377,2.37 5,6;i0,2H6 Florida. 

54,477 

145,1X1 

.36,620 

N. Carolina.... 

753,410 

22il,>3({0 .’tXI.O.adl Wisconsin. 

.30.!M.5 

.... 


S. Carolinit_ 

.'>04,30X 

1,.5.57,431 H,04.3,284! Iowa. 

4.3,112 

• • • • 

. . ■ , • 

ficorgia. 

COl ,302 

440,(K(7 3,(i:M!,51.3| 

174i(i:t;$.5;ri-27-o4(ii77 

1214151 X(>3 
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The fisheries of the Utiited States are of great importance. The cod-fishery is prosecuted with 
activity by tlie New Kni;luuders, who are likewise extensively engaged in the iioftliern and southern 
whale-Hshcrics. In 1W4(), a capital of and .‘k>,.’>84 men, were employed in the fisheries ; 

the whole producing 77'’l.!f47 <)uintals of smoked and dried fish, 47^,"’k'»9 barrels pickled fish, 4,7fi4,7oH 
gallons spermaceti, ami 7.>'j:k;,77il gallons whale and other fish oil, besides $1 ,lA;t,:>34 in value of 
whalebone and other ai'tich.'s. 

The eommeree an<l navigation of the United States rose into importance during the wars con¬ 
sequent on the French revolution, when they acquired a great iiro|>ortion of the generaf'atid 
carrying trade of Furope; and in the interval from 17 !U to lHt'7, their exiiorts increased from 
®19,«n0,(H)0 to $l(»«,(K»o,tM)0, and tlieir iiiii>orts from to But this pro- 

speritir was cheeked hy the lawless violenee which reigned .nfter the ilerlin and Milan decre<-s of 
Napoleon oiAMie one liami, aW the British orders in eouneil on the other, fonecriiing the respee- 
tivo rights of the neutral ami the belligerent. And even after tharetiirii of peace, the high duties 
imposed with the view of protect ing the maniifaetures of the northern states, rendered tlie in-ogress 
of trade by no means commensurate with the general .advance of the Union in wealth and popula¬ 
tion. The declared value of the British and Irish produce and manufactures annually exported 
to the United SUvtes was, on an average of tlie three years 18()5-(!-7, ,U11,749,137 ; of the five ve;!rs 
IHlfi-iJO, .UfS,94«,»»(i9; of the ton yetirs 1821.i‘«,009,77h; and of the ten years 18.31-40, i,7,834,;ii(l, 
having in the spoenl.itive years lll.I.'i and 18;ifi been and ■fJ12,42:},0(>5, respectively. 

The ti'iide with other countries niaintainoil nearly the same proportions. 

The protective policy of the United States w;ls hegiin in 1789. It was extended in 18l(>, par¬ 
ticularly as to wotdlens and cottons. new manufactures of which had sprung np in the northern 
states during the short war with Britain. And it was still farther extended hy the eelehrated 
tarilT of 1828. This measure, however, having roused the indignation of the southern states, 
especially South (Carolina, and nearly led to a. disruption of tin? Union, was moiiifiod in 18.32 ; ami 
Mr Clay’s T'arilF Bill, jiassed March 2, 18.3.3, further provided for the gradual refluetiou of all 
duties exceeding 2(1 per cent, to tliat rate hy .lime JIU, 1842. 'riie good ett'eets anticipated from Air 
tUay’s bill have been fru.strated by a new tarilf jiassed in August 1842, wliieli re-iiiiposes extrav;i- 
gaiit rates on mamifactored goods; but the rising discontent of the southern .states renders it 
probable that this laritVwill be only of short duration. 

'J'lie objeetions of the .soiithiirn states to the tariff of 1842 (as to tlnif. of 1828) ;irises, as is well 
known, from their being wholly agrictiltural, and the hiit/i'rs, not the firoducers, of mamtfaeiiireil 
goods. Jn this way they not unnaturally ex-elaiin again.^t a law, the temlency of whieli i.s both t<» 
force them lo purchase the comparatively dear goods of Ihe northern .states, and at the .same lime 
to ileprive them of the must protitahfci market in which to make their saUfsuf eottun, tohaeeu, rice 
and otJier raw products; for tliere etiti be no doulit. that to the .same degree in wliich the ttirilf 
prevents them from buying foreign manufactures, it goes to e.velude their agricultural produce frotn 
foreign eountrics. 

Thk Fill NCI I’.vj, Pouts, statiHl in th<,'ir order from N. to S. along the Atlantic, are the following;— 

Huston, in Massaehusotts, 210 miles N.F./,>f New York, lies mi a peninsula in a hay in hit. 
42-' 21' N., long. 71"^ •'»' ^V. Pop. 9.3,38.3. Tlie harbour is deep, capacious, ami safe, with extensive 
wharfs ; and its entrance is fortified. The trade consists chieHy in exporting uiuniifactiired goods, 
beef, pork, Hsh, and whale-oil, in exchange for Hour, rice and other grain, cotton, tobacco, stores. 
Coals, &c., from the more southern statc.s ; hut it has also an extensive foreign trade. 

AVw York, the comtiiereial eapitpl of the United Wtates. lies in lat. 40“ *1.3' N., long. 74° in' tV., 
on Manhatt.'iu l.slaml,ut the mouth of the liiuLson, opposite Long Island and Staten Islam], through 
the channel between which, called the Narrows, the port is usually approached from the Atlantic. 
I'op. .312,710. The inner hay forms a iiingnifieeiit harbour, 8 miles in length by 4 or 5 in breadtii; 
and the largest ships may lie close to the quays. By means of tho Hudson ami the extensive 
sy.stem of eaii.als and railways with which New York is connected, it is tho port not only for the 
surrounding country, but in a great measure also for llpjier Canada, Ohio, Michigiin, and Indiiimi; 
tvhilc, by means of the Frie canal .nml lake, ami the Ohio and Wabash canals, goocls may be con¬ 
veyed to the eiiiporimns on the Mississippi, even to New Orleans, and eonver.sely. It has also an 
extensive ^raiusit trade with the S. states. Its imports and exjiorts thus eiiihrace every article 
that enters into the tnidc of the Union. The value of the merchamlise nniuially lo:uled and un¬ 
loaded is cstiniateil at nearly $2(lo,(NMl,n(iU; and the coasting arrivals exceed SOntt. In 1839, 2118 
ves.sels (54(>,8S8 tons) arrived Irom foreign ports; .md the imports amounted to $99,2!«!,49.'», ami 
the exports to 5,;44,9211,872. ’riio great excc.^s of imjiorts ari.ses from the produce of the We.steru 
States being mostly sent down the Mississippi to New Orleans, while their foreign supplies are 
cliietlv derived through New York. 

PiiUadet/ihia liesiUi miles S. W. of New York, in Pennsylvania, between the Oelawarc and Sehuyl- 
kill, 8 inilesabove their confluence, in Jat. 39“57'N., long. 75° H' W. Pop. 228,891. ’I’lie qii.iy.s on 
tlio Delaw.are are acd-ssiblo to the Itirgest merchantmen. 'I'iiis port is ehielly distinguished for its 
coiisting trade; largely exporting flour, provi.sions, ami maniifaetures to New Y'ork, Baltimore, 
HiC. ; though its foreign eoniiiierfe is also pretty extensive, the iinporls annually amounting to 
froii*Sl^.b('8,<M»<> to SI5 ,(»o(M«I('. 

Ill New York and Philadelphia, the sjirinif and thc/oll, when tho country liuycr.s arrive or give 
their orders, are distinguislied tus the trade seasons, Tlie spring trade begins about the midiUe or 
end of .January, and terminates about the flrst of May : in Philadelpliia, liovvevur, it eommenees 
for tVe western trade about one month earlier. The fall trade begins both in New York .and in 
Pliiladelphia on the 1st Aiigii.st, and clo.ses towards the commeiicoiiicnt of November. Cioods in¬ 
tended for either season should arrive at least one week before it eoninieiices. 

lialtimore, in Maryland, ItMj miles S.W. Philadulphi.a, on Potajisro Btiy, 14 miles above its en¬ 
trance into the Chesapeake, In hit .'19° 17' N., Jong. 78-'38' W. Pop. 1(»2,.31.3. it is favourably 
situated; and is one of thegreatest emporiums iti the world for flour and tobacco. The chic4 otlior 
exports are hemp, flax, corn, timber, ami iron. Imports, manufactures, Ac. 

Charleston, in S». Carolina, in lat. 32° 48' N., long. 79° 57' W., at the confluence of the Coiiper 
and Ashley rivers, 8 miles from the ocean. Pop. 29,281. Fxports chiefly cotton and rice; with 
naval stores, hams, bacon, Ac. Imports, corn, flour, lish, and coarse manufactures from the N. 
and middle states, with a variety of foreign goods, mostly at second-hand from New York. 

Savannah, in Georgia, in lat. 32° 2' N., long. 81° 3' ., on the Savannah river, 12 miles frt^m 
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its month. Pop. 11,214. It lies mi miles S. W. Cliarloston, and its trade is very similar. The 
total annual exports approach S1.'5,0(M),(MM). 

Mithil-e, in Alat>aina, 115 miles K. New Orleans, in hit. .10’’ 40' N., long. IKP 11' AV.. at the 
iiioiitli Ilf the Mobile river, in the (Jiilf of Mexico. Kxports, chiefly cotton. In))iorts, triliii.g. 

AVw Orleans, in T^onisinna, the great and flourishing einporiniii of the western ami southern 
slates, lies in hit. 2!P 5tt' N., long. Uii“ !)' W., on the Mississippi, lo.'i miles from its month, in the 
liulf of Mexico. I'op. 102,HU. ft is built on a swampy unhealthy plain. The river is very de(.t> 
at the town, and is iiuvigahlc for the largest vessels several hundred miles inland; hut there is 
a hur at its main entranee at lialize, with only from 12 to 14 feet water at tide. Kxports, cotton. 
Hour, corn, meal, bacon, pork, tobacco, shfrigles, stores, lead, sugar, Sc., the whole amount¬ 
ing in llimi to J.to,‘)!l5,‘).«i, exceeding in v.aluc the American produce .shipped at New ^rk; but 
the imjiorts are compaKitivelv small, amounting in IH.'f!) to only §l2,8f)4,!l42. •• 

* MkASORKS, MoNKY, llANKS, &C. 

Measures and Weiffhts same as in llritaiii, dollars, and the dollars of Mexico, Peru, and 
except the measures of capacity, which continue Jlolivia, H!f7-H*<ibths in fineness, and 41.5 grains 
to be those used in Kngland prior to the intro- in weiglit, at KK) cents e.aeh ; and Kreneh .5 franc 
duction of the imperial system. Commodities pieces, miu-ltKillths in fineness, and .'lii4 grairis 
formerly sold by the hundredweigkit, however, in weight, at S)3 cents each, (^et of Conyress, 
are now, with few exceptions, sold by the lUti March .1, 1K4,31. 

lbs., termed in some of the states a Hanks of is.siie have been cstahli.shed in all 

'I'lie b.arrel of flour contains 5 Winchester parts of the Union. 'I'hey are partly state con- 
bushels of wheat, and weighs lilti lbs. net. 'I’hc ceriis, and partly joint-.stock associations eliar- 
barrel of Indian corn eonlains t<J|th Winchester tered with partners liable only fur the amount 
hushels, each bu.shel weighing about .57 lh.s. 'I'ho of their shares, or for some fixed multiple therc- 
hogshe.'id of Indian meal contains mill lb.s.; the of. Alany being without any solid foundation, 
barrel of pickled beef or pork, 200 lbs. and most, if not all of them, eondiictiiig their 

il/oin’//.--The integer of account is the dollar operations loosely, they becamo involved in the 
(ft), which is divided into 100 cents. speculative undertakings which prevailed in 18;1.5 

(iold coins; the eagle (of 10 dollars) weighing and 183(5, and in May 1837 tlie wliole suspended 
2,58 troy grains, 8-llHhsfing, or 2.32^ gr.ains pure, specie payments. In 18.'{8 cash payments were 
and 2.51 grains alloy; also the half-eagle and resumed by such as continned .solvent; but the 
ijuarter-eagle, in the same proportion. greater number again suspended in tJciober 

Silver coins ; the dollar (of lot) cents), weigh- 18.38, when the gre.-it bank of the United Slates, 
ing 412J troy grains, !)-10ths fine, or .'1711 grains in Ponr>iylva!ua, originally with a eapilal of 
pure, and 41.1 grains alloy; also the half-dollar, ft.3.5,(M»0,tMlo, gave way ; since which, thougli the 
qiinrter-dollar, dime or I's dollar, and half-dime. New York banks have continued to fiillil their 
ill the same proportion. engagements, the banking system generally has 

fJopper coins; the cent weighing 200 troy I fallen into utter lawlessness and confusion, 
grains, and the half-eent. .• , On January 1, 18.38, the number of banks 

The expenses of the mint being ilefrayed by was 5(18, .and of branches, 1.31 ; their aggre- 
the government, coin is exchanged for bullion, gate capital, ft2.58,(542,(il() ; and circulation, 
deducting 4 per cent, for the advaneo for the ftl(i((,(57n,(>4(). 

time recj Hired for coining. The remedy of the l<'iiiaures. —The revenue of the federal govern- 

mint is I part in 144. ment is derived .almo.st wholly from the produce 

'I'lie value of the e.agle, of full weight, is 41.s. of the sales of public lands and the customs 
I'Kid., equal £'2, l.s. l^d. sterling nearly; and duties; the foriuer fluctuating usiinlly from 
of tho dollar, .5(ei7d., equal 4s. 2,\d. .sterling about ft2,(ll)0,0<)ll to ft(5,00u,(i(iu ; the latter from 
iie.arly. Hut the value of the dollar of account, SI5,IHM>,((0() to ft2l),(K)0,(Ki(i. 
which since 18.34 [Kaoi.k] has been e.stimated in 'Thepublic debt amounted in 1784 toft7f>.b!K5,4(i8: 

gold at j'rttli of the eagle, or rather ith of the in 1812 it was reduced to ft4.5,1.54,188; but in 
half-eagle (few eagles being coined), fs only 181t>, after the conclusion ot the war, it h;id,in- 
48’.'12d., eipial nearly 4s. l^d. sterling. creased to ft 12.3,1)1(5.32.5. In 18.34 it was entirely 

'The par of exchange with Ilritain, deduced redeemed, and in the following years a .sur[ihis 
from the gold Coins, i.s thus 48j| pence per dollar, accrued, which on January 1, li{17, amounted 
equal ft4-8(55 cents per X'l sterling. Hut in prac- to ft43,()O0,(H)U, which, after reserving ft.5,(K)U.()(I(), 
tiee the rate is commonly expres.sed (as more was to be distributed among the states by qiiar- 
particiilarly exidaincd under Kxchanok), by a tcrly instalments: hut the last in.stalment was 
per eentage upon an assumed par of 4s. (id. per indefinitely deferred, owing to the couuitereial 
dollar; the true par, stated in this form, is 84 and Imnking embarrassments whijii occurred 
per cent, preiiiiiini; or .Ulob. Ids., valuing tho afterwards. 

dollar at 4s. fid., = .£1(M) in British sterling Most of the individual states, and some of tho 
money. When tlie premium is above 84 per cities, have contracted debt, principally for ca- 
eent. therefore, tho exchange is in favour of nals, railways, public builih'ngs or institutions ; 
Britain ; when below 84 per cent., against it. and tho amount of these debts at the close of 
Hills on Euro|ic arc cuinmonly drawn at fiO 1840, was about ft2^),0()(i,<)(io, «• greiit^part of 
days' sight. The ilays of grace arc 3. Tho which is due in Hritahi. _ A large |sjrtion of tliis_ 
foreign exchange is regulated chiefly by the state nioiiey has bei-n injudiciously expended ; luit 
of the bill market of New York. this doe.s not afl'ord the shadow of a i>rcte.xt for 

'The following foreign gold coins aro allowed tho “ repudiation ” of their debts by Auchignn, 
curreiic.vbyuW»////!.-tho8cofBritaln,8154-I(H)()ths Mississippi, Louisiana, an<l other states,—a 
in tiiieno.s.s, at cents per dwt. ; and those of course so disgraceful, that b(*si<Ies bringing a flood 
Kraiicc, 888-l(H)()ths in fineness, at 82A cents of dishonour upon those states, it has to a certain 
per dwt. And the following foreipm silver coins extent afleeted the value of all American secii- 
ui‘o*allowed currency by talc; Spanish pillar rities in the markets of Kurope. 

UIIUGUAY, a small South American republic, lying between llrazil ami the 
river Plata. Area, 110,000 sij. miles ; population 70,000, chiefly Spanish Araericaiis, 
Indians, and mixed races. 

A cotisulerjible portion of tho country oon.sists of table-land, yielding nothing but pasture for 
large herds of wild (Wttle. Towards the west the table-land is intersected by iiuuioruus valleys. 
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which, its well ns those adjoininff the Plata, contain many fertile tracts, where the grains ;ui'’ /'niits 
of Southern Europe are eultivated with success. The eastern coast district is low and po- ■. t.,'iii.r- 
mostly covered with s;ind and intersected h.v lakes. It is not known whether (he prccim nn tals 
are found, hut at San Carlos :i rich iropper mine is worked. 

Montevideo, the metropolis, and only i>ort of consideration, is a strongly fo n’O town, .‘v:'jatod 
on a peninsula on the northern shore of the river I'lata.l-’P miles lO. t>f Hii> nos A\ i-. m lat. .1 r .Vi'S., 
loiiff. E. Pop. I2,()IH>. The h.arhour is the bwl on the Plata : . ..i i. c.\|miv. i1 to ii>.- .ot 

west winds calledItisof a circular shape, 4 miles in diaim-tcr. -i-'-. narro.\ . m; 

and is deep enough for lars^e ships. The trade rosianhlcf that of Hi;.■!)■.•. 'jri.i. It; lit'W;, iio . • 
of merchandise exported was mid imported ,L'(i.‘'!)..V5o, 

Measutes and same as Hpain. Minie >/.—.Vceountsare kept in dollar.^, wo’‘Mi r, 

to a recent qnot^ioii, about 44d. or .3.s. tkl. stcrlim'. 

USANCK, tlie customary or ii.sual timu for which hills%r<* 

UStilJEBAlIGII, an Irish compound of spirits, raisius,. juu.imou, -I n.- . 

USURY,is the taking, on previous agree.iunit, iti Kiiglainl and Scotlati i <0 ic c; 
than £5, in Ireland more than £(>, for th»^ forbearance of £ lot) during a j cs i. a '.m • ? 
in proportion. Of late years the usury la w.s have been relaxml in f:,vi,,!i,- .>1* bills 
not having more than 1*2 months to rnn, and simple loans above !'•, ii; i '.m al 
security, as explained under l.NTiiiiiiST. 


V. 

VALONIA, the acorn of a species of oak (.Qtirrcu.<t crr/ilops) produc t m ;bo 
Morea and Asia Minor. It is used it' tanning ; the astringent principle i.wi' tly 
confined to tho acoin-cup. Valonia is of ;i bright drali colour, becoming b!:t >., 
however, when exposed to damp, which injures it. 'bout KiojKU) cwt'i. are ;(u 
nually imported into tlie United Kingdom. 

van DIEMEN’S LAND, an insular appendage to the .S.E. part <if the Au.'- 
tralian continent, subject to,|intain. Area, *27,006 sq. luiUs. Uupulalion in llb’riJ, 
4o,7o8, including 18,133 convicts.® 

The i.sliiiul is iiitei. -cted from north to .south by Ji chain of moiint.'iins :ihi)iit .'i.'iUO fret in h .iclit ; 
and tlic rcmaindci i.s composcil of alternatii hill .and ilalc, a >;rcat part clear, well w.-it.'r.'il by 
rivers, ami ino.stly tit ' >r cultivation or pasturage. 'J'lic climate is cooler than tliat of Ni w s.piitli 
"Walc.s, at'P the country has not the .same extremes of h.'iirctmcss ami fertility. Whe-it, hai h'j, 
oats, and potatoes arc produced of superior qilhlify ; and the sheep sup) •> (iim wool, tiioni;li it 
is said si^areely equal to that of the continent. Hlackwooil and jiioo are tlie chief timher iree-:. 

Van Hiemen’s Land was rti.scovercd by T!i.siiiaii ill 1()42. in lltd.t, a convict « staMi-Imu i.t 
founded by the itritisli. After IHin, it was frequented by v. limlary ciiiii^ranfs; and ln-tw.-. -i liii't 
and 1}|.'I(I, the grants of land were not less then l,l:?fl,U0U acres. In IH.'tP the .sale-, amoiint.'*l to 4;.’,'i;i(; 
acres, at the average of ids. 1 ^d.. and Kr, ItUd to acres, !it Us. 4d., exclusive of town h,.;-. -ipid 

military grants, in Ift.'lK, Idd.ddd acres were imdei < p. jiehiing .i 7 d,ddd bushels l•orn, ini lmhng 
ASd.tNNI of wlieat; and the livo-sto -k consis^i'd of l,214,d(>d sli> p, 7 o,<'<ld cattle. PC.I-o hor.M--, .md 
S4dd goats. In the same ;ar lucre belonged to the colony Idl vessels, burden H'lh:! Ions ; ol llm-.c, 
nineteen, burden 2 (Hi() tons wore emido.veil in tho wlialo-d,hing. 

Ttie priiieip.al exports aie. v jol (in >>* 41 , ih^.) whalc-o.l, hark, iVi'.. .ituoimling in 

lU4d,to X‘tMi7,ddd ; aiidilioimp ••ts.eor .isingall sorts 4 Itritisli muniifiietiires, colonial proiloets, 
spirits, wines, farming iinidomonts, &e., amoimt<'d m tho same ye.ir to including 

from Jlritain the sliippitn. Inwards and outwards mnoimtiiig each to about hd.Odd tons. 

llohart-ToK'n, the capital, on *•' • S. «iile, pu.ssusses a splendid liar'iour on lie Ilerwcnt river, 
20 luilcs from its iiioiitli, in ljit.4-g- 54' S., long. *47' 21' 15. ; poi».in ia3S, 14,:i:i2. Lniinee.slon, Id 
mil s up tlie Tan ,• river, is tin, principal scttliaiie.nt on the N. side. 

Mcitsi cfi 'iiiti \y,-iiiiilx same as Hritain. Currenet/, Hritish coins and local hank-iiolcs and 
clieq«res. Public revenue in l»:i 8 . .t‘i;Wl,.'»0I; e.xpenilitnrc, .t'l.‘W,(!«l. 

VANTIjUA, the .succulent fruit or pod of a parasitical plant (Vanilla arnma/ira) 
found in Mo.xico. Itis of a yellow or darkish-brown colour, covrttgated, about 
eight inches long, containing in it.s cavity, besides uninerou.s minute .shining black 
Rceds,a substance wdiich is black, oily, and balsamic. It i.s an aromatic, (Mtiploycd 
in confectionary, tho preparation of litpieu'- •, and in flavouring chotntlatc. 

VEiDRO, tho principal Russian measure for licpiids, ~ *J'7l Imp. gallons. 

VELLUAl, a fine wnito smooth kind of parchment made of ealf-.skin. 

VELTE, a French measure for brandy, ret;koncd in Cognac at 1*G1 Imp. gallon ; 
in Bourdcanx at 1*.58 do.; and in Nantes at 1*24 Imp. gallon. 

VELVET (Fr. Velours, Ger. Sammet. It. Velluto), a beautifnl .silk fabric, of a 
compound texture ; having, in addition to the warp and shoot of plain silk, a soft 
shag or pile on the outside, occa.sionod by tho insertion of short pieces of .silk thread 
douhled under the shoot ; tho other .side being a strong tdose tiasiic. Its richj>es.s 
depends upon tho relative number of the pile (lircads ; and inaiiufactnrers accord¬ 
ingly designate diflbrent qualities as velvet of two, four, or six threads, according 
to tho number. Velvet is now also made of cotton ; a strong kind of which, called 
Velveteen^ is used for men’s apparel. 

VENEZUELA, ouo of tho tiiree republics of Colombia, occupies tho N.E. comer 
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of S. Ann;ricn, between New CJranada and British Biiiana, having Brazil on the 
S. Area, -104,000 sq. miles. 1 'ojk JKI.'ijOOO, ineluding * 200,000 -whites of Spanish 
oriuiii. ('a]>ital, Caraccas; pop, “ 2 .>, 000 . (’onstitntion, a tederal repnblie,. 

Vfiu'znfla lias been only partially explored. Tlie N. part is nioiintaiiiou.s, containing on tlio 
N. W. a brancli of the Andes, but the reniainder is generally level, particularly the course of the 
t^ inoi o, a loa.enilicent river which inlersccts the country from W. to K.. .soinetiiiies overdowing 
coiisiib rable <listricis. The S. part mainly consists of Uiiimx, boundless jilains similar to the 
|•amp.-l'• ot I,a Plata, affording pasturage to inimmer.ible herds of cattle, (‘ultiire and colonization 
are III istly eonlined to the coast territory, especially the vales of Aragiia; where are reared coflee, 
caea.i, tobai'cn, indigo, tiiid cotton, which, with jerked beef, hides, mules, drug.sfKtnd dye-woods, 
form the le.iding exjiorts. il'he impurt.s chiefiy consist of Cottons anil linens, with Woollens, 
si;Us, lloiir. pork, and wine; and the principal coniniereial relations are with the United States, 
I'r.tain. Denmark. Cermany, Spain, Kranee, and llolland. In the cxjiorts uuiounted to 

fMlI.-i. l.Oii, and tlie imports to ,C7l7,t'!d. 

/,.( (.’ihii/ni, the port of Uarnceas, and chief tr.adiiig city, lies on tlic Carilihean Sea, in lat. lO'-'.'MJ' N, 
lone, titi .'ll! W. I’op. 4000. The port is a mere roadstc.'id ; and tlic town is gloomy, hot, and 
iinl i'althy. In 1 Ifl!), .?<!,.'t.'t7 tons ofgforf ign .sliipiiing arrived, willi carg.ic.i valued at ,£‘5711,318; 
and the e\port-. aiiiomitcd to ,£‘388.7! 15. Mitnti'tiifho. oa tin* strait connecting tlie great lake of 
tliai name with tlie .seti. :iml Anfinsturii, i?40 miles op tin- Orinoco, are the eliief other ports. 

o,*.iiin/ iri’/i//d.v'.jimc as Spain, il/o/o;//, Colombian dollars of 8 reals: usual e.xeliange, 
5*1 £1- 7fi-ci’/(Oc in 1840, ; expemliture, 1 ,!»33,7">d. 

N' I'i? I)l< i Iv IS ( I'r. yrrt-tIe-(/rLs. Gor. (•run.sp(tn),\\u', suhacofato of copper. When 
jnip.', it, occui M ill blueish acicular eryatahs ; but (.•oiiimoiily it is iu large maa.ses, 
Ironi having Imon p;i.ck<'<I when moist iu li'iither bags. Its juiritv may be tested 
by diiiUed s.ul|ilinric acid, iu which it entirely dissolves, leaving the impurities, if 
•liiv, li' liiiol. It is I'Uiployed as a pigment, iu liatuiakiiig, dyeing black, A.C. 

V a. bine pigment, is a carbonate of copper, generally made by do- 

cotnjnisiiig solution of .suljiliate of copjier, with the addition of clialk. 

\' KK.J b Itdb, the expres.sed juice of unripe grapes, or ofertih-applos. 

\ MUM KMir.l.l, a. tliroady paste of Hour and watey, similar to Nl a(c.4UOM. • 

\' lOUM I LION, a beautiful searlet powder, t!ic*red .*'Ulpliiiref of Miatct’KY. 

\ I N Mti AU (l-’r. (ler. 7i.v.vn/. It. .Itv'/o. Ihir. a-d Sp. Hii(tfire), is 

an impure ,\<. i.Tie Acin, of which four varieties are known in commerce, namely, 
w MU', mall, sugar, a ml wood vinegar. 'I’be best is that juvpared iu I- ranee, from wine. 
In I hi- imnutrv. )>eer or malt vinegar w*s *lic kind chiefly used before th pre.sent 
inipiovcd im flioil of prodiieing it from pyroligneous acid. 'IJiis a< id, souje- 
lin i.-- ealied eriide vinegar, is ohtaim*<l by the destructive di.stillafion of wood, 
am! i ; now manufaclured on a large .scale. It is at first coutaniinated with tar, 
bill alter lieing refined and diluted with water, it^s applicable to all (he pur|)0sc.*j 
for wluc}i eommon vinegar is used. N'itiegar is apt, on o.xposnre to the iiir, to 
become lurbid aiid ropy, and at la.st vapid : it shonhl therefore be. kept in bottles 
coiiqiletelv filled and wt ll-corked. Good l.’reiich vinegar will keep in iierfcctiou 
uKUiV years, if the. hottle he not frequently opened. 

Till* iminiifiii'tiiiv ami .sale of vim'gur iiri* regiiliited by (be act 58 <ieo. 111, c. (i.'i. \ii exciiic <Iuty 
of -''1. per .i'alloii i.'i leiieil ujniii the imimifaetuiv; ami at I're.seiii ahout 3,(i(Mi,0(i0 gallons «,ro 
aiimiall.v bi ->iight lo eliargc. Nearly iJOOO galloii.s of foreign vinegar are likewi.-e iiiiported. 

\ IOMfN. I .MiSIC.AL I.NSTRfMENTS.j • 

\' ITUIOfj, OK AS, a salt formed by the union of sulphuric aehl with 

oxides of iron, eopiier, aud zinc ; the fir.st forming the .sulphate, of iron, called///vv/i 
rilrio/; the .second, .sulphate of copper, or h/itr vitriol; and the tliird, .siilph:lie of 
zinc, or white vitriol. Sometimes the name of red vitriol is given to tlu sulfmato 
of cobalt. Vitriol, when pure, occurs iu beautiful crystals. It is extensively used 
iu dyeing, ink-making, the manufacture of colours, and iu mediciuo. 


w. 

WAINSCOT, a name applied to the oak imported in logs from N. Europe. 

WALNUT, a largo European tree (Juf/lans reffiu), yielding a nut the kernel of 
which is prized both for the table and for the oil Avhich may be expressed ffom it. 
The timber of tlio tree was much oraploj'ctl in furniture-making before tlio intro¬ 
duction of mahogany, and it is still extensively u.sed by the turner. 

WANGIIEES, a kind of canes imported from ('aiiton. 

WAllEMOUSlNtJ OK BONDING SYSTEM, a system under which certain 
warehouses are appointed, under the charge of ofticors of the customs, in which 
good.s may be deposited without being chargeable with duty until they arc cleared 
for coiisniuption. This system affords tho most liberal conveiiicnco to the mer¬ 
chant, and a general facility to the trade of a country. The ta x on a commodity 
is paia just vmcn it is wanted, and when it is tliercforo least incouvcnicut to pay it. 
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Suppose, for example, that a merchant imports goods, and is required to pay a duty 
upon them immediately, and before he has found a market fur them ; Ikj must 
either pay the tax and hold the goods, in which case the consumer will have to n-jjay 
not only the tax but the interest on it; or he must sell the goods, and if ho parts 
with them at a loss or inconvenience, trade is injured, and the general wealth and 
consequent productiveness of taxation proportionally diminished. Ilesides, tlio 
necessity of having to pay duties immediately on importation is a bar to the entrepot 
and carrying trade of a country. Notwithstanding the obvious advantages of tho 
warehousing iVstem, however, it is only partially known in foi'cigu countries, and in 
our own dates no farther back than 1003 (43 Ueo. 111. o. 13'2), previous to which 
tho duties on all goods imported had cither to bo paid at tho moment of their impor> 
tatiou, or a bond was required, with security for their future payment. Suico 
1003 tho system has undergone several improvements, the whole of which aro 
embraced in the existing warehousing act passed in 1033. 

Abridgment of the Warehousing Act, 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. .57, with tho Alteration:! 
of later Acts, viz. 4 & .5 Wm. IV. c. 00, and .5 & 6 Viet. c. 47, and c. 50, Ac. 


§ 1. Con8olid.ation of former acts. 

§ 2. The Commissioners of the Treasury are 
to appoint ports for the purposes of the act; and 
the commissioners of customs, subject to their 
directions, are to appoint in wliat places therein, 
and in what manner, goods may be warehoused. 

§ .‘t. Whenever a warehouse is aitpinived of, it 
must be so stated in the order of appointment. 

§ 4. Appoints warehouses and bunds previous 
to tho act to continue. 

§ .'5. The commissioners of customs are to pro- 
vitie tobacco wurcliouses at the legal ports. 

§ (). The treasury and commisslbiicrs of cus¬ 
toms may revoke any former warrant or order, 
or make alterations or udilitions. 

§ 7. Orders as to warehouses of special secu¬ 
rity, must be published in tho (Jazettc. 

§ ft. Jlcfore any goods are entered in any 
wareliouse, tho proprietor or occupier tlicreor; 
if ho be willing, is to give general security fur 
tile payment of the full duties on all goods ware¬ 
housed, or fur the due expurtutiuu tliereuf; ar.<l 
if he bo not willing, tho different importers must 
give security in respeet of tlieir partieiAir goods. 

§ 1). If any waretiuused goods bo tlie property 
of tlie occupier, and bo bond Jidi: sold by tiini, 
on it written agreement signed by tho p-arties, 
or .a Written contract of sale made, executed, 
and delivered by a broker or other person legally 
aulhoirized for tho parties, and the price so sti¬ 
pulated is actually paid or secured by the pur¬ 
chaser, every such sale is valid, although tho 
goods remaintn tho warehouse ; provided that 
a tmnsfer, according to tlie sale, bo entered in a 
book to bo kept by tlie uflicer in charge, who 
must enter such transfers, upon application of 
the u#nurs, smd prudueu the book upon demand. 

§ 1(1. floods to be stowed in w.arehoiise so .as 
to afford easy access; and if t.aken out without 
due entry, tho occupier is liable for the duties. 

§ 11. Warehoused goods, fraudulently conceal¬ 
ed or removed, aro forfeited; and any person 
gaining access to tho goods, except in the jire- 
sence of the proper otheer, forfeits c£5(M). 

§ 12. Witliin one uiunth after any tobacco has 
been warehoused, and upon tho entry and land¬ 
ing of any other goods, the proper officer is to 
take a particular account therouf, and mark 

Prohil>itcd ” on goods prohibited for homo 
use; and no alteration can be made on the 
packages, except in the coses after mentioned. 

§ IS. All goods entered must be carried to tho 
warehouse under the c.are of the proper officer. 

[By 6 & fi Viet. c. 47. § 52, any person frau¬ 
dulently removing goods entered to bo ware¬ 
housed, forfeits treble tlieir value, or 

(; 14. Goods warehoused must bo cleared for 
exportation or home use within 3 years, and all 
surplus stores of ships within 1 yeiu* from tho 
day of the first entry (unless further time given 


by Treasury); and if .any goods be not so cleared, 
the cunmiissiuners of eustoiiis may cause tlitan 
to be sold, the produce to be apnlicil to the pay¬ 
ment of charges, and tho overplus, if any, paid 
to the proprietor. When sidd. such goods aro 
hehl sulijeet to ali tho conditions to which tliey 
were subject previous to sale, exeept that a. 
furtlicr time of 3 inoiitiis from llio sale be allow ed 
to the piircli.aser for clearing. If not so cleared, 
they are forfeited. 

§ 15. If any goods entered lo be w.areliouseil, 
or to be delivercii, be lost by accident, eoimuis- 
sioners of customs may remit the duties. 

§ 1(>. No goixls warehoused can be removed, 
except upon duo entry for exportation, or for 
home use, exeept goods to be slii)>ped .as stores, 
and which may be shipped without entry or pay - 
incut of duty fur any ship of the burden of 7*1 
''Von.s at Ic.ast, bound upon a voyage to fori'ign 
parts, the probable duration of wbieli out iiiul 
home will not be less tlmti 40 days; Provided 
such stores be borne on the vietiialliiig bill, ancl 
shipited as the eouimissioners in:iy appoint. 

§ 17. Hum of the British plautatiuus may be 
shii>ped as stores without entry or payment of 
duty, and any surplus stores may be <lt‘Iivere<l 
to be reshipped for the same ship, or for the 
same master in another ship, without entry or 
payment of duty, if duly borne noon the vic¬ 
tualling hills. If the ship lor which surplus 
stores have been warehoused, bo liroken up or 
I sold, the stores may be so delivered for the use of 
any other ship belonging to the same owners, or 
may bo entered for payment of iliity, and deli ver- 
I ed for their private use, or tliat of the master. 

§ 18. Upon tho entry of such goods for homo 
use, the person entering tliein must deliver a 
bill of the entry and duplicates, as in the ease 
of goods entered to be landed, us far us the rules 
are a|U>lieable, and at tlie same tune must pay 
the full d'lties, according to tho quantity th-st 
taken of the respective packages at I he time of 
the tirst entry and landing, without abatement, 
except as by this act otherwise provided ; imd if 
the entry be for exportation or for removal to 
any other warehouse, and any of tlie packages 
be deticibnt, a like entry inwards must be passial 
in respect of the quantities so deficient, and the 
full duties bo paid on the amount before delivery 
or remov.al, except as by tliis act is otherwise 
provided; and if any goods so deficient be such 
as are charged according to value, it is to lie 
estimated at tlie price for whicli tlie like gitwds 
of tho best quality have been lately sold. 

jS ID. The duties upon toh,acco, sug.ar, and 
spirits, when taken out for lioine use, are to he 
charged upon the quantities aetiially ilelivercd; 
except tliat if sugar be not in a warehouse of 
special scunrily, no greater abateincnt on ac¬ 
count of deficiency is to be made than sltuU ho 
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after tlie rate of 3 per coat, for the first 3 months, 
and 1 per cent, for every subsispiunt month 
during which the sii^.ar is w.arehniisod ; and also 
except, th.'it if spirits (being any other than rum 
of the Ilritish i>Iantations) bo not in a w;irehoiise 
of speci.al security, no greater aliateinents for 
nfticiency is to be made than as follow ;• - 
h'or every 10b gallons, hydrometer proof, viz. ; 
For any time not exceeding (i montlis. 1 g.al.; 
for any time exceeding (i montlis, and not e.x- 
fceding 12 months, 2 gals.; e-vceoding 12 
months, and not exceeding 1H months, .‘i gals. ; 
excecHling HI months, and not exceeding 2 
years, 4 gals,; exeeiMling 2 years, ,5 gals. 

No abatement is made for detieieiiey of spirits 
by lealiage or aeeident, and not liy natural eva¬ 
poration. 1‘xeept asotlierwise specially provided, 
[lly 4 iV 5 Win. IV, c. IIP, § 20, Mie coimnis- 
sioners may remit chities on the whole, or any 
portion of wines, spirits, and other tluids (in- 
avoidably lost in warehouses ; and tlie tbllowing 
giiods, in warehouses of special security, are 
charged by tbeir measure or weiglit. as actually 
delicered, viz.: wine, eurrants, raisins, tigs, 
hams,i:Iiei\se, and mahugan.v. j [ I'hfcalsoCoit.v.'J 
§ an. If aftcT any goods have lieeii duly enter¬ 
ed and landed to he warehoused, the importer 
further enter.s the m for home use or for exporta¬ 
tion as from the warelioiise, they are considereil 
as warelumsed, altliougli not actually deposited. 

§§21, 22, 2.'{, 24. Any goods whicli liave heeii 
■warehonseil may be removed liy sea or inland 
carriage to any otlu>r warehousing port. 

§ 25. (lood.s so rewarehonsed are in tlie same 
situation as when first warelioiiscd, and tlie 
time whieli they arc allowed to remain rew.ire- 
lioiised is reckoned from tlie day when tliey are 
first entered to he warelumsed. 

§ 2<>. If 111)011 thi-ir arrival at the port of des^ 
tinalion, the partie.s are desirous forthwith to 
**xport the goods, or to pay duty theivon fir 
home use, without actually lodgiiig them, the 
olVieers, after all ilie formalities liavo heen duly 
perforincil (except tlie actual lalioiir of lodging 
them), may consider tliem as viruially re ware¬ 
housed, and tlic aceonnt t.aknn for tiic rcwarc- 
hoiisiiig m.ay serve as the account for delivering 
them, as if ?Vom the warehouse, either for ship- 
iiii'iit or lor payment of diitie.i. 

§ 27. tloods may he removed from one ware¬ 
house to another with oiiieial permission. 

§ 211. floods so removed are subject to the 
same conditions n.s when originally wurehon.sc-d. 

§ 2!). When particular security has been given 
by tlie importer of warehoused goods in respect 
of tile same, and they are disposed of, so tlnit tlie 
original bonder is no longer interested in tliem, 
tlie officers ni.ay admit fresli security by the new 
proprietor, and cancel the original bond. 

§ ;i0. If the person removing any goods from 
one port to anuilier, continue to be interested in 
them, after tliey have been duly rcwarchouscd 
in some warehouse, in respect of which security 
is required, and not held under general security, 
the bond in respect of the rewarehousing con¬ 
tinues ii^orcc, until fresh bend be given by some 
new promietor. , 

§ 31. It is lawful in the warehouse to .sort, 
and repack goods, and to make lawful ulterations 
necessary for their preservation, or in oriler to 
tlio disposal of them, providivl they he repacked 
in tlie packages in which the same, or some part 
of tlie >ame parcel, were imported, or in pack¬ 
age* of entire quantity equal thereto, or in such 
otlicr packages as the commissioners of customs 
may permit (not being less, if the goods be to bo 
exported, or to be removed to another ware¬ 
house, than may be required by law for impor¬ 
tation): and to dnaw off wine or rum of the 
British plantations into quart or pint bottles, 
fur the purpose only of being exported; and to 


draw off mm into casks containing not less than 
20 gallons each, for the purpose only of being 
disposed of as stores for ships ; ami to draw off 
any other spirits into quart buttles, under such 
regnlations as the comiiii.ssiiincr.sof customs may 
direct, for tlie |iurposi‘ only of being exported; 

I and to draw off aiid ini.x with wine any brondy 
si.'cureil in tlie saiiii* warehouse, not i^x'.-ecding 
the proportion of lo gallons of brandy to Ibo 
gallons of wine ; and to till up any casks of wino 
or .spirits from any other casksAf tlie same, re¬ 
spectively .secured in tlie .same wareliouse; and 
to take siicli moderate samples of goods ns may 
l>« allowed, without entry and payment of duty, 
except as the same may eventually become pay¬ 
able, as on a delicieney of the origiii;il quantity. 
In a waivliuii.se ot special security, it is lawfultii 
rack off'any wine from the lees, and to mix any 
wines of the same sort, erasing from the casks 
ail import brands. 

§ 32. itiit no alteration is to be niailc on goods 
or (laekages, nor wine, rum, braiuly, or spirits 
to he bottled, dr.awn off’, mixed, or tilled up, 
nor samples to he tak'-n, e.xeept after notices 
given, and under the oflieial regulations. 

§ 3.3. 'I’o pro\i<lt‘ for the case of surphi.s quan¬ 
tities, wliieli on rc-packing are not siiHieient to 
till wliolo packages, and for waste, the ihities 
llaviiig heen levied with regard to the st.ate in 
which the good.s .are imported, it is firovided 
t.'iat .after gooils have been rcpackiai, tlie coni- 
misiioners of tlie customs may cause or |ieriiiit 
refn.se, liainaged.or surplus goods not contaitu^l 
in the packages to be ilestroycd; and if the 
goods bo for home n.se, tlie duties must be ini- 
modiately paid upon any part of such surplus as 
may remain, which is ilelivered for liume use 
accordingly; and if they be such as may not bo 
po ilcliven d, the surplus is to be disposed of for 
exjiortation. as the comini.ssioners may direct; 
ami thereupon the qnantily eontained’ in each 
Iiaekage must be ascertained and marked upon 
tile s-iiiio, and the ili rieieiicy ascertained, and the 
proportiiui wliiclt such deficiency may bear to 
the quantity in each package is to be marked on 
the .same, and added to sindi ipiantity, and tlio 
total is to be deemed to he the imported contents 
of .such package, except as otherwise jirovided 
by the act. But tlie commissioners may accept 
tlio abandonment, for the duties, of any quantity 
of tobacco or coffee, or pepper or cocoa. JV Joe.s 
of wine, and of any wliole packages of otlicr 
goods, and eau.se or permit the ssuiie to be 
dosiroyed, and deduct the quaiuity from tlio 
total (piantity of the .same importation, in com¬ 
puting tlio amoiiiit of the detieieiiey. 

§ .‘14. No foreign casks, bottle.s, Arc., exee[it 
any la wliich some goods have heen imported 
ami warehoused, are to he used in repacking, 
unless the full duties liave been ]iiii<l thereon. 

§ 35. Tlie commissioners of customs may I'cr- 
init any stuffs or fahric.s of silk, linen, cotton, or 
wool, or of any mixture of them, witli any other 
material, to bo token out of wareliouse to be 
cleaned, refreshed, dyed, stained, or ealtpidered, 
or to bo bleached or priiiteil, without payment 
of duty, under security that tliey be returned 
within the time apiioiiited ; and tliey m.ay, 

I under like security, permit rice, the produce of 
j jilaees witliiii the limits of the JC. I. t'u.’seharter, 
to bo ileliverwl out to be eleaneil. willi such al¬ 
lowance for waste as may seinn reasonable, f By 
, 5 & f» Viet. c. 47. § •'»!»fkis provision is extcndcil, 

I and tlio conimissioiiers are authoriztd to allow 
anv goods to be removed ami cleaned.j 

§ .‘ft!. Allowing copper ore to be taken to bo 
smelted, repealed by 5 & fi Viet. c. .^i, § i). 

§.’t7. No goods warelionsed, imported in bulk, 
m.ay be delivered, except in the wliolo quantity 
of each parcel, or in a quantity not less tliait 
1 ton weight, unless by special leavo. 
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§ sn. Nor are tliojr to bo delivered, until | 
tliey or their jiacUagos be marked as tlio com* . 
uiissiuners may deem neeess;iry and praeticrable. ' 
§ 3!). Tlie Treasury may make regulations for ; 
ascertaining the amount of any decrease or in¬ 
crease of tlie quantity of any particular sorts of 
goods, and direct what aliatemeiit of duty pay- ■ 
able under this act for dcfieieiicies may be made; j 
but if such goods be lodged in warelumses of 1 
special security, no duty is to be charged for | 
any amount wlitetever of dcliciency on exporta¬ 
tion, except in eases where suspicion may arise 
that part Inis been clandestinely conveyed away; 
n«)r are such goods (unless wine or spirits), t(* 
be measured, counted, weiglied_. pr gauged for 
exportation, except in such suspicious cases. 

§ 40. In warehouses not of s(>ccial security, 
the following allowances for waste tire to be 
made on ex))ortation, viz.;— _ | 

Wine, upon every cask, viz.:—For any_ time ; 
not cxccisling i year, 1 gal. ; exceeding 1 j 
year, and not exceeding '2 years, 2 gals.; ex- | 
ceeding 2 years, 3 gals. 

Spirits, upon every 100 gallons hydrometer proof, 
viz.—For any time not exceeding (J months, I 
gal. ; exceeding (1 months, and not exceeding 
12 months, 2 gals.; exceeding 12 months, and 
not oxcccding 111 months, 3 gals.; exce^'iling 
ID months, and not exceeding 2 years, 4 gals.; 
exceeding 2 vears, 5 gtils. 

Cotl'ee, cocoa-nuts, pepper, for every 100 Ihs., 
and in proportion tor tiny less quantity, 2 Ihs. 

• § 41. In ctiscs of eiuhezzlement and waste 
through misconiliiet of ottieers, «IainaHes to lie 
made good to the proprietor, [[lly 5 & (J VV'm. 


1V. c. 66, § 4, it is providwl that nothing con¬ 
tained ill tills section shall be held to extend to 
loss occasioned by lire, and by !i it 6 Viet. c. 47, 
§ 50, the eommissioners arc authorized to remit 
the duties on any goods destroyed “ by any un- 
avuidahlc accident ’’ in the warehouse.] , 

§ 42. Upon the entry outwards of goods to be 
ex|>orte(l Iroin tlie warclionse, and before cocket 
is graiitoil, tlie person in wliose name tliey are 
entered must give security by bond in double the 
value of the goods, with one surety, that they 
shall he duly exported, and landed at the place 
for which they arc entered outwards, or other¬ 
wise accounted for. 

§ 4.3. Ilequiring bond on the exportation of 
beef or pork that they are not to be used as sca- 
slores, is repealeil by 5 «!k 6 Viet. c. 47, § 4.‘>. 

§ 44. No^ gonils are to lie exjiorted from the 
wareboiise to the Isle of Man, cxce|)t such as 
may bo imported tliitlier in virtue of license. 

§ 4.5. All goods must be romoverl under the 
care of the proper ottieer. 

§ 46. Wareiioused goods must not he exported 
in ships under 7d tons burden. 

§ 47 . t Joods landed in docks, and lodged in the 
custody of the proprietors thereof, under this 
act, not being seized asforft'ited, are toeontimie 
liable to siicli elaim for freight as they were liable 
to whilst on board; and tlie directors and pro¬ 
prietors of such docks arc authorized, upon due 
notice by the master or owners, or otliers iii- 
tere-sted, to detain such goods until the freiulits 
and otiicr charges ho duly satislied, or until a 
deposit bo made equal in amount to the claim. 


WAliRANTV, ill the coiitnictof iii.«uranco, is an ciigaf;ement on the partoftlio 
insured, that a certain tiling has liapponeil, or is to happen. It is part of tlie eoiisider- 
ation for which the underwriter accepts the cn^?a 4 ;cment; it is therefore an absolute 
coiulition, and if it do not occur as specified, the insiirauco is void, wliethiT the eir- 
cumstauco be owiu;; to the conduct of the insured or not, and wliefher it affect the 
risk or not. Warranty and mere rcprosenlatiou differ from each other in this, that 
the former must absolutely a>?rce with the event to the most minute particular, wliilo 
the latter only requires to a;;ree h’l substance, and does not affect the contract, unless 
throu^fh fraud or ne^li^'onco it shall have increased the actual risk. It is divided 
into express and implied,—the latter bein;; merely used to expri’ss the conditions 
on the part of the insured necessarily arising; from the nature of the contract; as, 
that the ship shall bo seaworthy, navigated with skill and care, that the voyage is 
lavful, and sliall bo performed without wilful deviation, &c. The nio.st imjiortant 
and ordinary warranty during peace, is generally as to the time of sailing. Where 
a ship is warranted “ /o wi/” on a particular day, she must be really on her voy¬ 
age, having made every preparation, by having taken in her whole <-argo, eleareil 
at tlie custom-house, Ace. ; and if .so prepared for her voyage, and having set sail, 
she U 0 afterwanls detained in some port of the same territory, as by an embargo, 
or to form convoy, it will be held as compliance ; but not so if the preparations for 
commencing the voyage have not been completed, or if, having been completed, the 
vessel is prevented from breaking ground by stress of weather or otherwise. “ As 
to the question, what shall amount to a sailing^ to satisfy the warranty, there can bo 
no doubt that, wlicre a sliip once breaks ground, and is fairly under sail upon her 
vogttg^, though she go ever so little a way, and afterwards put back from stress of 
weather, or apprehension of an enemy in sight; or if she be then put unduiian em¬ 
bargo, and detained beyond the time of sailing ; tliis is still a beginning to sail, and 
the interruption docs not alter the case, because the warranty is already comiilicd 
with ” X Afarshally 36.5). There is a distinction between a warranty to sail, as above, 
and a warranty to depart^ the latter being held to import that the vessel is finally 
out of port. 

All express warranties must appear on the face of the policy. It does not i»c- 
qiiiro, however, to appear in the body of the policy,—a note on the margin sufiices, 
£Sf,aworthinkss ana Dkviation.] {Park on Insurance. Marshall on Insurance.) 

For warranty in insurance against fire and on lives, see Insiiiia.nck. 

WATCH (hr. Montre. Ger fZ/tr, Taschenuhr)^ a pocket timepiece composed 
of wheels and pinions,—a regulator to direct the quickness or slowness of the 
wheels, and a spiral spring wnich communicates motion to tho wholo. Chronome- 
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tcrs are watches having the variable force of their mainspring equalized by a fiiseo 
or variable lever, and also an expansion balance as a eonipensation for heat and 
cold. Nautical chronometers arc larger machines of the same kind, s(“cui*cd in a 
box, and used for ascertaining the longitude at sea. 

tSpriiijj watclii.'s were invented :it)oiit Ut.'ill by Dr llookc, or as smiio contend in ItViC l).v Sir Ilny- 
jjliens, ami various iinproveinents liavu lieeii since efl'ceted in tlieir construction. In n 

clirononieter made l>,v J. Harrison of London was adjudj?ed to entitle liiiii to tlie preiniuin of 
orif;inally ufTered by Qiioen Anne for tliu discovery of tlio loiiKitiidu. He.si<ics Harrison, 
tlie names of Karnsliaw, sen., Arnold, sen., lirockbauk, and Arnold iSt Dent, liate attained 

cele)>rily as (■liroiioiiieter-iinikers. ® 

Watch movements are made cldelly in London, ('oventry, and Lan<‘ashire ; but they are polislt- 
cd and adjusted in most lar£?e towns ihroiigliont the kiiiKdbm. W'atcli-eases, tliuuKti n(»t subject 
to any duty, are stamped at tlie assjiy offiees to determine the fineness of tlie metal. Tlie annual 
value of the maiinfucturc in this country is estimated at ,tT,5(H»,((00, and nearly 20,(M»0 British 
waielics are annually est'orted. 

The principal seat of tlie wateiunakiiiK trade on tlie continent is Switzerland. In tliat country, 
says Dr Howriiifj, it is carried on ii^tlic moiiiitainoiis districts of Neiicliatel, wliere nearly 12n,oiH) 
are produced annually, in tlic canton of Iterne, and in tlic district of (.Jeiicva. “ Switzerland lias 
Ioiih: furnished tiio markets of France; and thoii.i'li tlie names of certain Froneli wateliniakers 
have olitained a Fiirojieaii celebrity, yet I was informed by M. Arajjo that an exaniinution into 
tills trade liad elicited tlie fact tiiat not ten watches were made in Paris in the eourscof a year, the 
imnieiise eonsum)>tion of I'''ranee being fiiniislied from Switzerland, and the Swiss works being 
only examined .and rectified Iiy flic Frencii maniifneturers. Tlie eoiitraliand trade into France was 
iniiiiense.” {JiriKirl oti Sti'Uzt'rhiittl, p. ‘M.) The Swiss and Frenelr watelies, liowever, are eoiii- 
monly nmeh inferior to tlie Englidi, being in general single-eased and Himsy in tlieir const ruction. 


WA X (l)n. irnsr/i. Vr.C'irr. Gw. Waefis. It. l*or. &, Sp. ^'em. Kusi. UWAr), or 
lieoH* nV/.r, a firm solid substance, moderately heavy, and of a yellow colour, fornieil 
by melting tlie comb into cakes alter expressing the honey. The best; is that of a 
lively colour, and an agreoablo odour soiuetliiug like that of honey. When new it is 
tougiiish, yet easy to break ; but by ago it becomes harder, more brittle, loses its fiive 
colour, and in a groat nioasuro its sinoll. Wax^is gfuorally bloaclicd and used iti 
making candles. It is also used in taking casts and nioulds,and as an ingredient in 
cerates and ointments. In addition to our large lioine supply, about HOOD ewts. are 
annually iiniiorted,ebielly from \V. coast bf Africa, Harbary, and the E. Indies ; but 
in small <piantitics also from the W. Indies, United IStatos, tionuany, and France. 

WEUlllTS. liMKASlTKES.l • 

WELD, a plant {Itt'scfln. hilroln) formerly cultivated in Jlritain for the yellow 
dye whieb it yields ; but wliieli is now snperseiled by qiuTcitroii. 

WI’.STERN AUSTRALIA, a Rritisli colony, eoinprising the settlements of 
Swan River and King Ueorge’s Sound, lies between lat. 31" and 35° h' S., and to 
the W. of long. 1*2.5" E., on the S. W. corner of that coutinent. 


'I'iiis colony was founded in 1H2J); hut being estalilislied on principles which led to the dispersion 
of tlie early settlers, its progress was diseoiirnging until of late, wlien affairs were placed on a iiiuro 
hopeful footing, eliiefly tliroiigli the exertions of tlie Western Australian Company. 

Tlie leading geographical feature is the Darling range, extending N. and S.. parallel tq and 
about CAJ miles distant from tlie W'. roast; and from whence tlie Swan, Avon, Murray, and oflier 
rivers running to tlie westward take their rise. The soil is of .a mixed eli.araeter, and the eliiiiato 
resembles that of 13. Australia. Tlie capital is I’erili, on the river Sw.an, which has ali»o Freeniaiitio 
near its moiitli; and at King George's Sound, on the S. coast, arc tlie insignitieaiit towns of Au¬ 
gusta and Albany; hut tliere are .searcely any commodious liarhours. The statistics of tlie colony 
in the year 11)40-41 were as fullusvs:—l^i|iutation, 4(K(0; stock of every kind, 40,0(<0; shipi>ing 
entered inwards, 30,fMH) tons. JCxports of wool, .'»l),(i00 Ihs.; revenue, .Cit.lMH). • 

Acstrai.INI) lies to the N. of tlie jireceding sottleinent, between fiantiienuine Itay, in lat. 27" 
40', and the .Arrow.smitli lliver, in lat. 2;)-* .'M(' S. Its groat reeomiiieiidation is tlie fiiie liarhour of 
Port Grey, in lat. 20° 6.V S. An extensive tr.aet of tlie country lias been piirelia.sed h.v tlie We-tem 
Australian ('oiupany from the Kritisli government; and colonization is proceeding on the prin¬ 
ciple wliieli lias been applied in South Ai'stral.ia. 

WEST INDIES (BRITISH), coinpri.se Jamaica, one of the flreater Antille.s ; 
a variety of the smaller islands forming the Caribbean Chain, classed as JrVind- 
ward and Leeward; and the Bahamas. Tot.al population, 714,720,—morctlianfoiir- 
fiftb» being emancipated negroes. These islands nave, with few exceptions, colonial 
governments, with an elective legislative assembly, who enact all local law^, sub¬ 
ject, however, to the veto of a governor appointed by the crown. 

The general aspect of the West India areliipolago is mountainous. Many of the Island.s exhibit 
manifest proofs of volcanic origin ; and tliev are all subject to violent shocks of cartlupiakes. 1 lielr 
soil is in genenil productive far beyond tliat of most parts of I3uropc; iiioi.'tiiro and heat eoinhin- 
ing^to produce a surprising liixurianee of vegetation. TliC year, as in most tropieai eliiiiates, is 
divided into two seasons, tlie dry and tlie wH .• yet four may he distinp:ui^hed,—-tlie spring, witli 
gentle, showers in April anil May ; tlie hot sultry siiiiinier, from Mny till Oi toher, wlieii the heavy 
autiiinnal rains begin, and continue till Decenihcr; from wliich till April, in fact tlie winter, 
serene and cool weather tirevnils. Ilutweeii August and tlie end of October, tlic istaiid.s, except 
Trinidad and Tobago, which lie fartliest S., are sulijcet to furious hurricanes; these, however, 
are not very frequent, and are unknown except during this short period. 
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Jamaica, the most important of the Hritish West India Islands, situate 100 miles S, of Cuba, is 
1(55 miles long by 40 in average breadth. It is traverseil from B. to W. by the lofty IJlue Aloiintains, 
covered with majestic forests. On the N. side the surface rises from the shore with gentle undula¬ 
tions, separated by spacious valleys, and clothed with pimento groves and coffee plantations. On the 
S. side the land is bolder, and interspersed with hill-ranges, between whieh are e.\tensive s;ivnnnahs 
and sugar-estates. But ui)on the whole, the island, though well watered, and ir) some parts fertile, 
is not generally productive, tind requires skilful enltiv.ntion to make it yield heavy crops. Tlfe 
seat of government is Spanish Town ; it lies inland 1(5 miles di.st.'mt from Kingston, the princip.'il 
town, situated on Port Uoyal, on theS, coast, in lat. 17'’'5}5' N., long, /d'' •!(»' W., pop. .‘i'l.tMiO. The 
other p<)rtji (all free) are Morant, lllackltiver, and 8avann,a-la-Alar, also on the .^i. coast; and Liiee;t 
and RIontegv) Hii(, Falmouth, tit Ann, Ports Maria and Antonio, and Annotto Hay on the north. 

WiNUWAni) Islands. /luWwdoc#, the most etisterly of the Caribbean eliai;i and oldest of I be 
British W. India colonies, is about 21 miles in length, and 14 in breailth. The snrfaee, though 
irregular, is comparatively low, and is almost all highly cultivated ; while, being direetly exposed 
to the N. B. trade-wind, it is cooler and more .salubrious than any of tlie oilier island.s. Ca|)ital, 
Bridgetown, in Carlisle Bay, on the S. W. coast, in lat. l.'l^ H' N., long. .'»!»■’ 41' W.; jiop. 2tl,t (Ml. 

St Vinceitl, IhJI miles W. from Barbudoes, extends alanit 17 miles from JV. to S. It is rugged 
and mountainou.s, and only .about one-third is under ciiltiv.atieii ; but the soil of tlie good lainl is 
well adapted for sugar. Capital, Kingstown, on the S. W. coast. Tlie Urt'nadine islets are depen¬ 
dencies of St Vincent. 

SI Lucia, about 20 miles X. N. K. St Vincent, is rather fertile, though hilly; but the elini.-ite is 
moist, variaiile, and noted for its iiiihealthines.s. Capital, Carenage. 

Grenada, (58 miles S. S. W. St Vincent, is also fertile, but iinliealtliy. About j-8ths of the sur¬ 
face is cultivated. Capital, Port George. 

Tof/affo, 1(5 miles N. B. Trinidiul, is exceedingly mountainous, with a climate rosemlding the 
latter. Cultivation is mostly conttned to low hinds, on the S. side, where is situate Scarborough, 
the Capital, in lat. 11“ 15' N., long. 150“ 40' W. 

Trinidad, taken from Spain in 1797? is the most southerly of the Wiialward Islands, and lie.s 
only 13 miles distant from the N. B. coast of Venezuela in S. Anieri<-a. It is eru.sscd from W. to 
E. by three mountain-eliains, well woodwl; and the valleys ainl plains arc sai<l to bo naturally ex¬ 
tremely fertile ; but the greater portion of the interior is uneulti vated, iuul indeed partly unexplored. 
The settled districts are mostly coiifineil to the N. W., and a lew places along the’y. W. coast. 
O.ipittil, Port Spain, with a good harhoiir on the W. side. 

IjKkvvaiid Islands. Antigua, fit) m^s N. liiiailaluupe, is oval-shaped, and about 20 miles in 
length. It has eoinp.aratively little of the luoiintainuiis character, is witliout rivers, and t);o 
climate is rt'markablo for its want of moi.stiirc. C.apital, ISt John, on the N. W. si<le, lat. 18“ 22' 
N., long. (54“ 42' W.; but the liest port is Biiglisikllarboiir, on the S. coast. 

St Chriifopher or St Kitts, .W miles W. liy N. Antigua, alsmnds in riigued barren mountains; 
blit the soil ol the plains is exceedingly rich. Qipital, Bas.seterro on the S. W. .side. 

Dominica, lying lietween Guadaloiipc and Martniique, contains higli riiggeil hills, intersper.sed 
with well-watered vaUi'vs, having a light soil, adapted rather for eoll'ee tli.an sugar. Ports, 
Boseau, or Charlotte Town, the capital, on the S.W. side, and Prince Buiiert’s Bay on the N. W. 

The only others worthy of notice .are -Neds, 3 miles 8. B. St Kitts, a Iicaiitifiil siiot, though 
only a single mountain ; caiiital, Charle.stown : Montserrat, 32 miles S. B. Nevis, of wliicli two- 
thirds are mountainous or barren ; ca^fital, Plymoiitli: Anguilla, a long Hat islaiiil, eomiguotis to 
St Martin, and 45 miles N. W. St Kitts: Burhnda, a level fertile island, tlie (iroperty of the 
Codriiigton family, 3(5 miles N. Antigua: And Tortola, Virain Oorda, Anegada, and others of 
the Virgin Islands, a cluster of lofty Islets adjoining Porto liieo. 

Tub llAHAMAs or Lucayas arc a eliain of low islands scantily covered with soil, strelcliing 
from Floriila to llayti, on the reinarkalile sand flats and coral reefs called the Buiiaina Banks. 
Prinoipal island, AVi« Providence, containing Nassau, the capital. 

THe gr< at staples of the West Indies are sugar, rum, molasses, and coffee ; many also produce 
cocoa (chiefly Trinidad and Grenada), cotton, and tobacco; and some indigo, pimento, ginger, 
lignum vitie, Knd other hardwoods ainl drugs. Tliese are almost wholly shippeil to the IJniteil 
Kingdom ; and the following table shows the total tpiantities of the leading arliclca exported in 
18.31 and 1841 from the different islands; to which, for tlie saloi of coiiiparisuti, we iiuve oddeit 
the quantities brought from Demcrara and Bcrhice. QGuiana. j 
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The groat falling off fmtwren 1831 and 1841 is iiltriluifaMc* mainly to Ihc rhango produced by the 
ineasuru of negro eniuneiputiuu ; but of late years there have likewise be>'n dolicient crops arising 
from ordinary causes. 

The imports consist of iiimher from Tlritish America; Iierrings, codfish, flour, salt beef, and 
other kinds of provisions ; wine ; and mamifaetiires of all kinds from the iiiother-eoiintry. On an 
average of tite live years to 11(41, the deelaretl value of Hritish prodiiee and nianufiu-tures carried 
tf.»our West India colonies (iiiehiding Guiana), amounted to .f,';(,40U,(i(K). Of this, lunveve'-, a eou- 
sideriibie portion is <lestined for re-e.xportation to the Spaiiisii main. 

Vesscls witli liomeward cargoes begin to arrive in Uritain in April and continue till October. 
And the annual orders for jilantiitiou stores are received by our West India merchants in aidumn, 
distrihutetl amongst the manufacturers or dealers in Soptciuher and Oetoher, and .sli^iped in >' oveiii- 
ber and December. 


and Wehihts, same as itrituin. JMoun /.—Accounts arc now generally kept in sterling; 
but ill some pkaecs ill dolliirs, wliieh by pnicbuiiation, Ki'pteiiiber ill, IK.'IK, are valued at 4s. gil. 
sterling eaeli: tiie value of tbe gold douliloou is li\»d at 4s. Tlie (Colonial Dank, instituted 
ill IjoiuIoii, llldfi, lias braneiies in most of tlie islands, whieli issue notes, and utlierwise conduct 
bu iness on tiie Scottish system, [See ('«i,ony. Sj.ave. St’OAit.] 


WEST IISDIA lSJjAiSl)i^(l’'()|{KUj!N), embrace, besides IIavti, now indc- 
luMident, tlu; follovvin;; possessions of Knropean jiowcrs : - - 

SfAiN has tlie magiiiticeiit island of t'niiA, alreiuiy deserihed. Pvrhi Itico, a large, well watered, 
fertile, and eomparatively healtliy islaiiil, 8i» miles i-k of llayti; area, 3,7no sipiare miles; popu¬ 
lation, 3(io,non, iticliidiiig only 42,000 slaves; t'apital, San *310111 : ehief exports in IKd.'t, »;!I2,4.'>8 
ewts. sugar; 8.'>,434 ewts. coffee; and 3,311,7;le gallons molasses. Also the islets Aliuyuritit, 
Tivlii/os, Tvi'tniia, lihtnquUla, Orchil/n, Jtorca, and Arr.i. 

Fmanck possesses OfotiOi/onjie, 4u miles S. K. Antigua, consistltig really of two islamls, Grtindu 
Terre tiiid Guadaloiipe Proper or IJasse Terre, separtited by tlie Salt JliM'r t’haimel. Chief ports, 
Uasse Terre, the capiUil; and Poiiit-a-Pitre, nearly destroyed by an earlhfiiiake, I'ebruary IH43. 
f'liief exports in 183/}, 3<>,.‘(77i54U kilog. sugar; 2,o.’>4,424 kilog. iiiolassi's; !M.'>,3r)4 kilog. eofl'*-e. 
/l/orfi/i/t/oc, 20 miles N. St Lucia; capital. Fort Itoyal; chief exports in IH.IC, 22.!.‘;»4.7.'<4 kilog. 
sugar; 2,483,.'i!)3 litres molasses ; .'}lj)„'i07 kilog. CoOce. Al.so the islets J/or/c G'>dmd<‘, A/I .Sutn/g, 
Di'srada, atid St Martin (N. part). 

lloLi.ANO hi».s Bonaire, Carat,oii, Oraba. St Mtirfin (S. part), Sid’it. and S/f Kas/atias. , 

Dknmakk possesses St Tiioiaas and St John in Iho Virgm growp ; also St Crvi.r. 

StvKUUN bits only AY Zf(f/V//o/ow/<-ic. • 

The geograpbical cluiracter, prodiiefions, and course of trade of these islands, are similar to 
those of the liritisli West India Islands. 


WII A L E, a cetaceous cla ss of marine nni mals, of wliitdi there a re sev<‘ra 1 species ; 
the prineiptil bein#; the Greenland whal(w(Afa/tc/trt mystiectas, Linn.), usually from 
.50 to 00 feet in length, tind from .‘50 to 40 feet in circumfereiuie, iuliabitiiig chiefly 
the Arctic .seas ; and the siterinacoti whale, .alrtjady tlcserihed. [.Sckhmackti.J 
]lotU are of commercial importance on aeeonnt of tins oil contained in their fat or 
hhihber, and of the tchalehone., or liorny laniiine i^ their npjter jaw, which is ap¬ 
plied to variou-s useful purposes ; and large liocts are fitted out for their capture. 

The. Northern Whale Fishery originated in the discoveries of the voyagers who. in tlie end of 
the Kith century, attempted to find a ptissage through tlie Northern Ocean to India. It was first 
pursued, by the Eiiglisli and Dutch, in the seas ofGroeiilandaudSpitxbergtMi; and their extiiuple 
was speedily followed by others. The fishery was hiiig eoiifiiicil to tliese seas; but aft T 18)5, 
they were gradually abandoned for l>avi.s’ Straits, wbero also whales litive recently bccoiye su 
st^arce, tiuit their pursuit by Uritisli vessels lias nearly ceased. In tlu* twenty years ending llfU, 
the average annual tiumlier of our sliips employed in tliis Hsltcry, was 12o; aggregate liurderi, 
37,<i<ifi tons; procuring 1024 whales, yielding 11,313 tuns oil, and 590 tons wlialehoiiu^ making the 
annual produce, at the average, prices of .L‘28, ms. per tun for oil, and ,-€Ki3 per tun for whale¬ 
bone, about X‘420,<K)0. The vessels were fitted out mo.stly from the north-oasteru iiorts. Jhit 
this gretit tisiiery, which in 1820 employed 50,()))0 tons of sliipping, iifaiiiied by our best sctuncii, 
now engages only one or two ves.sels from Peterhead and the udjoiiiing ports. • 

The Soathern Whale Fishery wtis begun by the Itritish during the interruptio.i which flic 
northern fishery sulferetl owing to the American war, and it gradually rose to importance. It co/i- 
sists of two liranclies :— 1st, The eaptiire of the spermaceti whale, the cruising ground foi which 
extends from the meridian of Japan to beyond Australia, and longitudiimlly from Gape Horn 
to tlie Indian Archipelago : the vessels are found and provisioned for three years, the period 
of their general absence from Kngliuid: '2d, The common black whale of the Southern seas, 
met with principally on the S.E. const of South America. Of late years, this fishery has also 
fallen off; and, in 1840, the shipping fitted out from Jiritnin, for hotli the Northern and Snutliern 
fisheries, amounted to only 15,4H)fl tons. It has also Iwen nearly ahandonetl by the Aiistralinii 
colonists, by whom it was prosecuted for some years, owing to the greater profits derived from 
investing their capital in sheep-fii.rining. 

Not withstanding this decline of the British fishery, however, it w'ould appctir that thesietivity 
and enterprise of the Americans can still render whaling vovages so jirofitable, that, in 1841, they* 
liad engaged in them no fewer than ly3,((00 tons of shipping*. Hee Unitkd Statk.s. 

W HARF,a sort of quay erected coiiti^iuous to a harbour or road.stead. W/iarf- 
agt* the dues payable for its u.sc in the landing or ‘.hipitiiig of good.s. 

WHEAT (Dan.Du./’am*. Vr. Frument, lile. (xiir. Weilzen. M.GranOy 
Formento. Por. & Sp. I'rigo. Ru. Pscheniza)^ the most v:iluable of the bread- 
corns of tho temperate zone, is a plant of which there are numerous species ; the 
most important in Britain and Northern Europe being Winter or Jiaranias Wheat 
(Tritiewn hybetmuni). It is generally sown in autumn, but often in spring. 
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in which case it is sometimes called spring-wheat. Of this species there are nume¬ 
rous varieties ; but they may be divided into two classes, red and white ; the former 
the more hardy, but the latter excelling in the (piality of their produce. The be.st 
soils for wheat are those which are stiff or clay<;y. From two to tlii’ce bushels 
of seed are required to the acre ; and the produce, tlunigh very variable, mayjao 
held for a fair crop to be IJO bushels per acre. But the average produce of 
Fngland does not perhaps exc(*e<l 2’i bushels, nor that of Scotland 2o. 'J'he weight 
of the §traw is nickoned to be about double that of the grain. An acre, therefiu-e, 
yielding 2o biushels of wheat, at the rate of G(l lbs. per bushel, w'ould yield liOOO lbs. 
of straw, or about 2 ().t cwts. (Ao/c’*- Atfru-tiUure.) Tlui average yield of flour is 
lbs. to 14 lbs. of grain. In the United Kingdom, w^JjQat is produced chiefly in 
England, particularly in the counties of Kent, Kssex, huffolk, Rutland, Hertford, 
Berks, Idncoln, Hants, and Hereford. In Scotland, and especially in Ireland, the 
climate is in general too cold and moist f«>r the profitable culture of wheat; though, 
in the counties of Haddington, Eilinburgh, LinlithgdHv, Forth, Forfar, and Stirling, 
there arc extensive tracts distinguished both for the quantity and quality of tln.-ir 
produce. |(k)nN,] 

WHISKY, a .spirituous liquor distilled from baidcy, and called innlt or (jrain 
Spirit, according as more or lc.ss of the former is use«l in the proce.ss. Malt whisky 
is esteemed the best, especially when the distillation is conducted slowly in small 
stills. Thi.s spirit is largely manufactured in tScotland, Ireland, and the United 
States. The finest is the Scotch, esjiccially that of the Highland distilleries. 

WHITI'jB.A it, a small .spccie.s of herring iClupeu allju), caught in the 'rhames 
below Woolwich, from April to September. 

WHITINH, a fish of the cod kind (A/rr/niif/us Cuv.>, caught in abun¬ 

dance all round our coast, particularly in January and February. 

• WINE (Hu. ir/y«. Fr. Viii. (ler. IFci/i. It. A Sp. I’ino. For. Vinhn. Rus, 
W'uio), i.s the fermented juice ofThc grajio. The varieties of wine depend chiefly 
on the qiiantityof .“iigar contained in the win.sV, and the manner of its fermentation. 
When the quantity of sugar is suilicient and the fermentation complete, the wine 
is generous and perfect ; if the jiroportion of sugar bo too small, the wine i.s thin 
ami weak ; if it be too large, part of ft lemains nudecomposed, ami the wine i.s 
sweet and luscious ; and if it bo bottled before the fermentation is completetl, it 
will, as in the case of champagne, pi'oceed slowly in the botth;, and on drawing 
the cork, the wine will .sparkle in the glass. When the must is separated from 
the husk of the grape, before it is fermented, the wine has little colour, and i.s 
called While wine. But if the husks an; allowed to remain in tin) must whih; it i.s 


fermenting, the alcohol <lissolves the colouring matter of the husks, and the wine 
is coloured ; such is called Ited wine. Winc.s besides vary much in flavour; a 
quality which, in a few kinds, is imparted by nature,but which in the general case 
is produced by the art of the manufacturer. 

The vine is a hardy ]>lant, but agrees best with light gravelly soils, or thos<! 
abounding in volcanic debris, and a temi)erately w’arui climate. In colder conn- 
trie.s, the grap(!-jui<*e b(!comes too i)oor, and in warnuT too saccharine for wine¬ 
making. in Europe, the wine district is comprised between lat. ami .51° N., 
within which limits almost all the wines of commerce are produced ; and from 
vvhehco large quantities are sent to the N. of Euroi)e ami to America. In the east, 
comparatively little is ^rown or u.sed ; being forbidden to the Mohammedans .a.s 
the cau.se of “ more evil than profitami never taken by the Hindoos but as a 
medicine. In China, rice and palm wine are made in largo qu.antitie.s, but little is 
made from the grape ; though of late they have evinced a taste for European w'ines, 
particularly sherry. 

*. 1)K.SCRIPTIVK TABLK OF TIIK PRINCIPAI. WiNKS. 


“ Franck is the vineyard of the earth. Iter i lisiit, yet with sufticient body and spirit. It is 
fertile soil, fjentlo acclivities, clear sunny skies, ' made both red and white ; but the latter is little 
anil fine summer temperature, place her, iti con- known in Britain. The choice red growths are 
jnnetioii with her e.vporionco and the lulvantages Homance Conli. ChatnhvrUn, and La Tache. The 
of science applied to vinification, the foremost best wliite is /foeftef. Alcoholic stronKth, 

in the art of making the jiiiee which so Rladdens I 15 per cent. Burgundy, liowever, pos.sc.sses 
the human heart *’ (Re<hlinif. pp. 53, 57). Tlie | gre.ater stimulant powers tlian can bo e.ypluined 
departments which e.xcel in the quality, thoiigli | from this proportion of sjiirit. * 

not in the quantity, of their produce, are tho.se (ptotiijMijne, a class of light wines of sii- 
Comprisod in tlic ancient provinces of Burgunrly perior delicacy, divided into red and white 
and t'iiampagnu, wlieiice the wines derive their kinds, each either sHU or sparkling (mimsscnjc). 
naine.s. The red is little known in Britain. The white 

BnrffUfnhf, grown chiefly in the dcp.artment Is generally in perfection the third j’car of bot- 
of C6to d’Or, is a fltie dry wine, of tlio niostjtUng. The still is comiiaratively strong and 
exquisite delicacy, flavour, and bouqutt. It is' beating,—but when of superior quality, has the 
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peculiar aroma of tlio wine in an eminent <lf{rrop. I Mittn{ta\a a seconilrirv kind, with a peculiar 
'J'lie Hpiii-kliii;' is chosen of moclcrute etterves-j taste, from lieint' uiiivi'fcd willi wine biirned'a 
cence; tliat which merely crciiMis on the surface little in the hoihm'. .Malaira is iiiado 

if/i-itii-uiuiiSAYHj:) heitiK l>refeiTed to the full fi'oiii the (Iroppin:;.'. of the .^^rape witlioiit jircssure. 
frolhini; wine {i/riiii((-nmiissfii.v) ; which last is a sweet varii-ty of .M rda.it.i. 

also keep worst, f'hanipimtie is iniproveil in ifeu/<,'(iWo.v i.s .a deep red" wine inipTjrted from 
.siiyimcr hy ice. Ale. sireiiKth, sparkling, 12 per Valencia. 


.siiyimer hy ice. Ale. sireiinth, sparkling, 12 per 
cent. ; si ill, 14 percent. .S/Vfrr// is a white still 
kind of the first class, produced near Ithciins. 
(Haret is u name given in Kiigland to the red 


This iSpAxisir lsi..\vn of Majorca, and the ^Tll- 
deira.s anil (.'anaries, liUmvise proihu*e good wine. 
Albii Jf’lora is .a white. Uind.groiMi in Majorca : 

.......I,..,, __ . I.. .,1 ^ * 


wine of Aledoe, in the (iironde, imported from it n|iprouehus tSiuilerne in tlavoiir. 
llordeau.x; or more commonlv a mixture of that Aladtira is a strong drv whit#' 


Mtftlt ira is a strong dry whit# wine, uniting 
wine and Herd Carlo.s, or some other full wine, great .strength and richness of flavour, with a 
In hVanee, f'/arn-/is a general name for all rose- fragrant and dillusahle aroma, it is mellowed 
coloured wines. When in perfection, claret and improved in llavoiir hv a vovage to India, 
.should be of a rich colour ; a bomiuct partaking It is very durable, and indeed i.s said not to bo 
ot the violet, ami of a very agrci-ahle llavour. in comlition until it has heen 10 years in wood 
The prime growths are Latoiir, and ami 20 in bottle. It is highly stiiriiilant, and is 

Mtinjauu-. It is le.ss heating, and iiii^e aperiiait wel! adapted for debilitated eo'ii.stitnlioiis; though 
than most other w'ines ; luit is comparatively in its purest form iiiiire acid than either port or 
sliort-lived : it is preferreil when about lo years sherry. Ale. str. 22 per cent. AV »•<■/<//is a tino 
old. Ale. strength, l.’i per cent. kind of Madeira; and M.ihnsci/ i.s a very rich 

i><iii/,riic, a tino dry lightish-brown wine, is hiseioiis .species of tlie liiglie.st qiialitv, inado 
•also the growth of tlie fliroiide ; as .are likewi...e from over-ripe grafies. 'J'm/o is a red kind, 
J^oiihu imd Hiirs<n-, both durable, dry, and also wanting the liigli aroma of tlie white sorts, and 
liglitisli-lirown in colour. wbeii old resemldiiig lawny port. 

a class ol wines of the Hordelai.s. 'J’bc Tnirriflr, or r/i/o/i/o, is a dry canary wino 
white, kinds have a dry flinty t-i.ste, witli an re.seiiibliiig .Madeira, but inferior, 
aroma reseiiibliiig cloves: the choieest are SI l*OKTl.aj.vi,. —/'c/-/, a red wine of the I'mior 


I straw-yellow colour, rieli taste, very peculiar i JHeiiig, Iiowcmjc, largely brandied, it reijiiires,* 


I iiougn .siigiiiiy nitter, tt e.\eels m clearness, ! genuine aroma ot the wine developed. It is 
Colour, and pcrluiiie. heating, but when of good ijualitv, wholc.some; 

Hoiisilloii, a cla.KS of wines, the be.st of wliieli,tt!*>iigh iiccidinrly no.xious wiieii taken iii exee.ss. 
have body ami liiiencss, and at lirst are very ~Ale. str. 22 per eciil. 

.sweet and of a deep colour ; but in ciglit or ti n JJshoii is a seeomlarv wine. TfViiVe Lixhon 
years they aeipiire a golden line and a delicate resembles inferior Madeira ; it is made both 


i<'ro//to;a</a, a miiseiuliiic wino of l.angiicdoe. Ofr<;nrfl<ix, al.so imported from Idsbon, U*a 

occurs both red and white ; and will keep about swceti.-^li white wine grown near <Kira. 

20 years in bottle : when old it resembles Malaga. is a .si rung coarse red wine, 

/.///let.alsogrownui Languedoc, resemblesl'Toii- tJjiK.M.VNY produces little good wiii’o except 
tigii.in, but IS .stronger. on the bunks of the Ifhiiie (ebiellv belw'een llTiin 

Kfri'XffitiX, a neb wbito muscadine, grown and Mayenee). and ii.s tributaries, the Mumi, 
near the Pyrenees, belongs to the class called in Aloselle, and Neekar. The growtlisjil these dis- 
Praiice viiixdi- luiinur. triets, however, form a ela.ss of a peeulmr and 

tspAiN follows !■ ranee in the c.vcellencc of its distinct ebaraetor. Tliev are generous. d"v flnelv 

\viii04. A>i<l TWiKfIt i.-A .« .i_*'* . 


pale is generally preferred ; but 


ot iieacli-kernels. When new, it is harsh and and of the Neekar wmes, J)rxxlii;/hrn>i. • 
fiery, but is mellowed hy being kept four or Hvo Aij.sthia possesses scarcely any biitjiuoriviiics; 
years in wood: it does not attain perfection hut Hungary produces the celebr.iti-d 
until 1.'} or 2nye;tr8 old. When of a due age and Tokit//, a rich liiseioiis wine, of a peculiar 
good condition it is very fine and wholesome, aromatie llavour; ills, however, scarce,, dear, 
and free Iroiii excess of acid, with a dry aromatic and little known in iiritain. 
fiiivutir and fragrancy which render it a fit Itai.v lia-s none of any eelehrity except 

stiinulant for delicate .stomachs. Of late years Jtarryma Chrixti, a tirst elas.s wine, gro'wa 

its inamifacturc litis been greatly iinproveii,— only in siiiull c|iiantities near Naple.s. It is lusci- 
alc. str. 211 per cent. Amontillado ia a raic, dry, ous, rich, red, and of exijuisite llavoiir. 
delicate kind of sherry. ^ .Su;ii.y produces and exports wine in abiind- 

i^ifjnrctle, made near Xeres, from the sherry ance ; hut it is generally ot very low quality, and 
grape. IS a rich corditd malmsey wine, sparkling, liery from mixture witli coarse brandy. 
uikI of a light amber colour. Tent, likewi.se MarxaUi or Bronte Madeira, is a dry wbito 
grown near Cadiz, is a rich red muscadine, wine, of great body, resembling second class 
drank generally as a stomachic. Aladeira. 
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iSyriaCT/jc, is the naint* pven to a luscious red Asia nroilucos no wine fur exportation, ex- 
muscadine; also to a white rm f/c f/V/MCMr. cept perliaps tlie c<‘lelira(i.-d Shiraz of Persia, 

Mtna, the best, is a stroriq; red wine. some of wliieli is oceasitmaily .sent to India. ’ 

Capk OK (lOOD llopic. The Pape wines, cx- Amkkii a. Wine is tiuide botli on the north 
cept (a rich luscious kind), are of file and south eontiiit nt. particularly in N. C.aro- 

worst descrii»tion, heinjf ffenerally infected with Jina; in Peru Jind Chili; and at DIendo/.a in 
the earthy taste eomnioii to wines g^rown on had Hni'iios Ayres, ne.ar the A ndes ; hut none is .slyp- 
soils. 8ouie are sweet, but the Larger part are jied (o l-hirope. 

dry. Tlie,y are called Ai’-stkama. Some attention is hestowe«l <in 

Cape Jlock, &c. ' wine in the colony of JVkw StU’Tit Wa/.k.s. 

Ill 1(141, the qjiantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom w.as 7.7<'(l,5<'2 galloiis : and 
there were entered for consumption 2,412,(121 g:ilIons Si)anish ; 2,.'1.'I7,(>17 Poi tiigue.-e; ;{.'>;i.74() 
French; 107,7bl Madeira; !>rt,242 Rhenish (or Cerman'; 2.5,fi.'l.'» (.'aiiary ; 1.'17 Fayal; 441,2(111 
4'ape; ami 401,42!) Sicilian and other .sorts ; total, (i, 1114,!X!(> gallons. On January .5, 1(142, thero 
were under bond, ]0.77ti.3(lb gallons ; whereof in London. (5,(510,.OtJ!); and in Dublin, Leith, and 
other ports, 4,lti(5,(!ll gsillons. The surplus imported beyond the coiisiimptiou is re-e.vported 
chiefly to India and our colonies in Au.^-tralia and AmeriCii. 

Prior to l(i!)3, the wines of France were those ehietly eonsymed in this country ; hut the higher 
duties imposed on them in that year, iind the tiscal advantages given by the Alethuen Treaty to 
I'ortiiguese wines in 170.3, led gradually to the former being nearly superseded by the latter "and 
the wines of Spain. And after 1703 (when llritaiu used about 7,000,000 wine gallons yciirly), the 
consumption of all kinds w.as chocked by the extravagant duties imposed for the pr.isetnition of the 
war. In 1(125, these were modilit*d to 7s. .3(1. per (Imp.) gallon on Preneh wine ; 4s. lod. on other 
foreign sorts; and2s. .5d. on Cape; and in 111.31, w'hen the discrimin.ating duly on French wine 
was aholisliect, they were lived at CtA. (5d. per gallon on all foreign wines, and ?8. !)d. on Cape. Since 
the reduction in 11125, a considerable increase has taken place in the consumption of .sherry. 

The Stanilord Cr/f)///iw of wine recognized in trade are—pipe of Port, 11.5 gals.; Jiipe ofl.ishon, 
117 gals.; pipe of Cape or Madeira, 92 gals,; pipe of 'reiieriffe, 100 gais.; butt of Sherry, 1011 
gals.; hogshead of Claret, 4(5 gal.s. ; amn of lloek, 110 gals.—all Imperial measure. 

Farther information will he found under Customs Ukuui.ations, Wakkiiousino Svstkm, and 
in the article#on the different wine countries; also in tlie well-known Treatises on AN’iiie by Dr 
Henderson and Cyrus Redding. 

• WINTER’S HARK iWyitcra aromatica), a spice resembling ciiru^lla albH'. 

WOAD, a plant i/sa/is tiuettiria), from the roots and leaves of which a hluo 
dye is obtaiiietl ; but its tise is now almost entirely superseded by indigo. 

WOOD. [TlMliKH.] 

WOOL (Dll. Wol, Vt. Lnine. Gi'V. WoUe. It. and Sp. Voy. Ln^ L»a. 

Rus. IKo/nn, 6V/(f’r.vO» the lieecy cov(»rMi)4, or pile of the Siii'-ici*. Wools are dis- 
tin)(uishcd by their length or staple, and by the fineness of their filaments. Lous 
■wool, commonly that whi«di exceeds ,'i inches in Icn^ith, is best adapted for tlio 
manufacture of worsted stuffs ; while short wool, that loss than 3 iiiehes, is chiefiy 
employed for cloths and other jy'tieles. These two kind.s, which are the produce 
of distinct varietie.s of sheep, are also di.stiiijrui.shed by the maimer in which th(‘y 
are prepared for bein^r spun. Tho lon^ wools, like flax, are combed ; while the 
short wools arc carded ; whence the former are familiarly termed eonihinp wools, 
and the latter cardinff or cloth wools. In Eii^rland, tho chief lon^'-woollod sheep is 
i\\o,Leicester, and the chief short-woolled the South Down. Tho fleece of the latter 
i.s'very fine ; it is, however, ^^rcatly inferior to that of tho Alerinoes, a Sjianish 
breed, but^which has Iwen introduced with signal success into (.Jormany, Australia, 
and the Cape Colotiy. 

Wool ought to bo pliable, el.ostic, an«l nbovo all, .•soft to tlic toiicli, a property for which the 
B.’ixon woot* arc noted: the filament too ought to be regular, it should l>e free from hairs or 
kempt. Fartlier, it ought to be curly or crispy, witli the peculiar property of felling. F.ach flceco 
contains wool of different qualities; tin? he.st is that on the spine and sides. And tliat .slmrn from 
till* live sheep, called woof, i.s .superior to that cut from its skin aft«T death, Ciilled <fead wool; 
the latter being comparatively harsh, we.ak, and incapable of imbibing tlie ilyeing principles, an 
objection to wliich also black wool is liable. The assorting or ;rl!rt/)//«</of wool is sometimes per¬ 
formed by the manufacturer, but cliiefly by wool-staplers, who purchase the raw material from 
the grower, and dispose of it, after it is a.ssorted, to the manufacturer. 

The exportation of wool was prohibited in l(i(>(), mainly from a desire to preserve to oiir.selves 
the KFiglish lung wool, a kind not produced in any other country; hut this policy was more 
injurious to the agriculturist tlian bem;ficial to tlic manufacturer, and the improvements in ma¬ 
chinery having enabloi short wools to be applied to many of the purposes for wliich long wool.i 
hud been appropriated, tlic prohibition was witlidrawn by Mr Huskis.son in 1112,5. Since then, tlic 
exports of Hritish wool have gradually increased, and in 1841 amniintod (exclusive of yarn) 
to 8,471,2.‘15 lbs., of which 7,.544,196 lbs. went to Rctgium, and 894,7(14 lbs. to France. 

Tho importation of foreign wool into (tritain was free until 18(i2, when it was subjected to a 
duty of 5s. .3d. per cwt.; wliich was gradually raised to fis. ltd. in 181.3; .and in IHlil (by Mr Van- 
sittart) to .5(58. per cwt., or 6il. per Ih. Tills e.vtravaguiit rate was grailmilly reduced in 1824 and 
1825 to id. per lb. on wool under Is. per lb. in value, and to 1<1. per lb. on higher sorts. In 5819, 
the duty on colonial wool was fixed at Id. per II).. and since 1825 it has been admitted free. 

Prior to 1800, our annual imports of wool seldom exceeded .3.li()0,()(HI lbs.; afterwards they 
rapidly increased, hut down to 11514 they chiefly consisted of Spanish produce. Sinee the peace, 
the great source) of supply has been Germany ; though of late years considerahio quantities liavo 
likewise been brought from Australia, Tndiit, S. America, and the Cape Colony, In 1841 thero 
were imported from Germany, 20,058,775 lbs.; Russia, 4,131,652 lbs.; Denmark, 778,256 lbs.; 
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Porliifral, r!70,(>71 ; Sp:n'n, 1 .('« 3 , 2('0 IV.s.; Italy, 1,502,2.'»4 llw.; Turkey, 447.W53 Iba. ; Capo 

Colijiiy, 1 ,n7!».»H) Ih.-s.; India. .‘J,(M>H,W54 lbs.; New S. Wales, 7.J>!W.<'<»*> lbs.; Van Uienien's Land, 
y..’’i!17,?i.11 lbs,; S. Australia, rf.W.'MtiHbs.; La Plata St.ntes, 5,l(>.'>.tW7 lbs.; Porn, .‘1,144,4<)2 lbs.; 
Chili, {12;i,«.'l2 lbs,; making, with small quantities from other places, in .all. Wi,17!»,t!41 lbs. Tho 
«)nantity entered for home con.sutotdion was .52,802,02(1 lbs.; namely, 22,o51.7!K> lbs. at duty of 


— 240 Ibi). The Gi-riinm bale weighs about .‘1.50 lbs. 

WOOLLKN MANUFACTUItE. Tliis art existed in En^jlajjd at remote 
period, but in a rude state, as a great part of tho raw wool produced iii tlio kiiig- 
doni wa.s exported to l'’lau«lcr.s in exchange for the liner cloths, down to the reign 
of Kdward III., when tlie inaiiufaeturc received an impulse from the immigration 
of a nnnibor of weavers from Client. Numerous laws were afterwards passed 
for its regulation ; including among others the prevention of the exportation of 
llritish wool, the ctmtineuieiit of tho art to certain localities ; and the prohibition 
i)f tho use of machinery. The.so laws, though in course of time abolished, mate¬ 
rially retarded tho inaimfacture. Tho statute of Edward VI. discouraging nia- 
ehinery, only repeah'd in 115(17, was so clfectual a bar to iniprovenient, that until 
nearly the einl of last century, the .several processes w'cre cojiductcd in th<3 same 
barbarous manner as in the reign of Edward JJI. Since 11507, a variety of 
machines have been apjdind to tlm carding and spinning of wool ; wliilc the power- 
loom has been employed in the we.aving. 'J'lio repeal of the prohibition to e.xport 
Britisli wool, which Avas not effected uidil by alloAving the French to prociiro 

the long staple wool of England, at lir.st enahletl them to produce new stuffs superior 
to any that we had over manufactured ; hut this superiority Avas nok of long con¬ 
tinuance. Stimulated by comjx'tition, our mamifacturersin a fcAV years introduced 
iinprovc<i processes, aa liich enabled them to produce merinos and other stuffs in 
(wery rcsi*ect e<|ual to those of Franco. And in«tho fourso of the ten years folloAv- 
ing the removal of tho rcsti‘ieti«>n, their c.xportation of such goods, instead of de- 
cli uiug, increased to the extent of iOper cent. ( rorler's I *ro(/ress of the Nalioriy p. 1.00). 

Thr«-c great divisions of the trade are commonly rocogui.sed, - tho manufacture 
of Avoollcu cloth, of vA'orsted or stuff art^’hjs, and of hosiery. And the chief districts 
in which they arc juirsued .arc as follow :—Woollen cloth in tho West Riding of 
Yorksliiro, (’llouce.'itorshire, Wilts, and ,Somor.sct ; .stuffs or Avursteds at Hradfurd, 
Halifax, Leeds, ami iii Nortolk ; ho.siery in i.eicestershiro ; woollen yarn in 
Suffolk and Laueashire. Resides Avhieh, carpj^ts are made at Kiddermin.ster, 
Wilton, and Axmiuster ; and tAveeds, plaiding, and woollen shaAvls, in Scotland. 

The Eiigli.sh cloth manufacture is <rarri(id on generallv in three ways. Is/, Tho 
dom(\stic system, under Avhich tlici’c is a number of small masters, mostly occupy¬ 
ing little farms, “Jd, Under the master-clothier syshun of tho West of England, 
Avliero one individual pnrcha.ses the avooI and gives it out to distinct clashes of 
inanufacdnrcrs to he Avorked up. Jfd, Under the factory system, where one kidi- 
vidual employs a nuiuber of Avorkiiieu under his own suporintendcnco. Nearly 
three-fourths «)f the Avhole woollen manufacture is located in the W<!&t Riditig of 
Yorkshire, where the goods arc chiefly sold in an undressed state in public halls 
in the priintipul toAvns. A considerable quantity is also purcha.sed in tlio difl'orent 
districts by drapers, Avho give out samples fo the manufacturers, and get thcPcloth 
sent direct to their Avarelionses. The woollens of Norfolk and the We.st of Eiig- 
laml are generally sold at fairs or markets, or to parties scut round by the drapers. 

Tho animal value of the luaunfacturo in 1G.98 was estimated at ; in 

1711, j£f5,:510,000; in 1774, it Avas, according to Arthur Young, £12,7.94,5577 ; and 
in IfSOO, according to Mr Lnccock, £17,.500,000. In 15>.‘U it Avas estimated by Mr 
Youatt as follows : 100,000,000 lbs. of llritish avooI at Is. .‘5d., and 4(»,.')3.5,lJ32 lbs. 


sidcrablc fall has taken place in the price of raAv avooI. 

The sale of w’oolleris Avas long confined to the homo market. And it was not 
until the beginning of last eentnry that the exports to the continent a^id to our 
coJunios became of importance. 'I'lie value of Avoullen sox ported was in 1700 nearly 
£3,(300,000 ; and in 11500 about double tliat sum. Their value has not since in¬ 
creased ; but, OAviiig to the dimiuislicd price oAvool, and the greater economy in 
tho various manufacturing proec.^^scs, tho quantities have on tho whole considerably 
increased. At present, tlie most prosperous department of the trade is that in 
Avorsted and stuff goods. Of late years, cottons have, from their cheapness, in a 
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preat deforce superseded the lower qualities of cloths ; a circumstance which, joined 
to the incroasiuf; rivalry of France, (Jermaiiy, and Hel#;itim, rojidcrs it improbable, 
unless now markets shall be opened in China or elsewhere, that much extension 
will in future be given to our manufacture of woollen cloths. 

In 1841, exports consisted of 2ia,r2.'» pieces cloth ; 11,491 pieces napped coatings, duHlcs, ficc. ; 
22,131 pieces kerseymeres; 37,Kid pieces haixe; 2,(i()7,3(»6 pit-cos woollen or worsted stuffs; 
1,82<.',244ynrtls ttunnel ; 2,187.329yards Itlanketing; HO!>,.‘ll£.vartlseiirpctiiig; .’5,01,5,087yards wooK' 
lens mixed with cotton; 13.5,909 tlozen pairs stockings ; and .-CKW.yoo in value of tapes, snuill wares, 
&c. The total declared value was .i,‘.5,748,(i73; whereof the Unitctl States took .fl,.521,980; (»er- 
inany, .^‘8(13,878; ITollanil, .i,‘31(i,7f)9; Belgium, ,£*110,792; Uiissia, £’lo2,7.‘1.3; Portugal, 
£,‘184,251; ltHly,*C'203,797 ; flihraltar and Spain, .Cl 52,()03 ; liulki, and China; .C.5.32,710; Aus¬ 
tralia, .C91.851; British America, ,C51.5,.‘M4; Bnizil, ,£*329,984; Mexico and South American 
States, ,£* 488 , 070 ; and the remainder in smaller (piantilies to different places. The above wiis 
exclusive of 4,fK>.3,2yi lbs. yarn, mostly to Germany. 

WOIIMSKKI), the uuexpandtjd flowers and calyxes of a species of Artemisia. 
They are imiiortcd from the Levant and Barbary, and are used iu medicine, 

WORMWOOD, a perennial herb (Artemisia absinthium)^ indigenous to Britain, 
celebrated for its intensely bitter, tonic, and stimulating qualities. 

Y. 

YARD, the British standard measure of length. [Measurks.! 

YARN (Fr.(Jer. fAtm. \t.Filato. I’or. f'Vo. liins. Prasha. Sp. f/z/o), simple 
spun thread. Its quality is expressed in Kngland by numbers^ denoting the number 
of hanks in an avoir«In])ois pound weight; reckoning the length of the hank of cotton 
yarn at fMO y.ard,s, or 7 leys of 120 yards each. 'I'hc hank of worsted yarn is some¬ 
times countcej in the same way, but more generally at .%’0 yards, or 7 leys of }50 
yards each. Linen yarn is <!stimated in Kngland by the number of leys or cuts, 
eqch of 300 yards, czmtained in a pound ; but iu Scotland by the number of pounds 
in a spindle or 40 leys : thus,•No. -10 in Ihigland i.s called I lb. yarn in Scotland. 

Y FAST, OR BARM, a product of the fljrmentation by which beer is made ; upon 
the surface of which it swims from involving bubbles of carbonic acid gas. It may 
bo obtained iiitlie form of a firm jiaste. Mixed with moistened flour it excites the 
panary fcrmcutatioii, and is thus used for making bread. 

*• «i 



ZAFFRE, an impure oxide of cobalt, prepared by calcining its ores, and mixing 
tho product with about twice iti^wnight of flucly powdenul flint. Jt is u.sed for 
communicating a blue colour to glass, porcelain, and ejirtheuwaro ; and, when 
roasted with potashes, wa.shed, ainl pulverized, forms Smalts. About ‘20*00 cwts. 
are annually imported from Norway and Germany. 

ZEALAND, NEW, a group of islands lying iu the Pacific, l.WO miles S. W. 
Australia. They are subject to Britain ; and iu 1041 were placed under a governor 
aiul*'council. 

Thorn aro two principal i.slands, separated by Cook’s Strait—New TTlster and New Munster. 
The Latter, anh tlie greater part of the former, are intersected hy a nioiiiitain-chain, elevated in 
some i>arts 14,(HH) feet; and there are several subordinate ranges. 'I'lie country generally is ivell 
watered, woo«lcd, and fertile; and tlic cliniato ssduhrioiis and tcmt)erate, rcscinbliiig that 4if 
France. New Ulster alone—tlio N. island—lias been colonized by tlie British. Auckland, the 
eapUnn advantageously situated 011 its N. W. side, on the VVaitoinata, in lat. 38'’ 61' S., long. 
174 " 4.5'E., is rapkily rising into importance, and hiis a spacious harbour. Kussell, towards tho 
N. R. extremity, on the Bay of Islands, and Wellington, on the S. on Cook’s Strait, are tho 
other principal stations. Timber .and flax aro at pr--sent tlie chief prodiirts; but as colonization 
is progressing rapidly, and the natives evince an aptitude for civilized usages, little doubt can bo 
entertained that tliesc flue islands will become ere long tiic sites of an extensive commerce. 

ZINC, OR ,SPELTER (Fr. Xine. Ger. Zink. It. Zinco. Chin. Pi-ynen), a 
metal tfi* a blueish-white colour and lustre. Sp. gr. 7. At common temperatures 
it is tough and intractable ; but heated to between 2*20'’ and 3*20“ it becomes malle¬ 
able ana ductile ; so that it may be hammered out, rolled into sheets and loaves, 
and drawn into wire. Being cheap, light, and a metal which, when superficially 
oxidized, long resists tho further action of air and water, it is now employed as a 
substitute for lead in lining water cisterns and roofing ; alloyed with copper it 
forms brass ; and several of its compounds arc used in medicine. Zinc is obtained 
cither from calaminey a native carbonate, or blende^ a native sulphurct. Both jlro 
fuuiid in this country, especially iii»Flint.shire and Derbyshire. But British ziiio 
is inferior to that of (lermany, from whence, chiefly by way of Prussia and Ham¬ 
burg, from 100,000 to 170,000 cwts. aro annually imported (commonly as ballast in 
ships bringing wool); of which about 80,000 cwts. are entered for homo consump¬ 
tion, and the rest is re-exported, mostly to India. 
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Chapter I. 

Definition and Q,rigin of Commerce — 
Separation of Employments amon^ 
those by whom Commercial Transac¬ 
tions are carried on—Advantages of 
this Separation—Wholesale Dealers 
— Retailers — Brokers, ^c. 

Commerce, from commutatio mereium, 
is the exchange of one sort of commodi¬ 
ties for some other sort of commodities. 

This species of industry has its origin 
in the nature of man and the circum¬ 
stances under which he is placed ; and 
ils rise is coeval with the formation of 
society. Tlie varying powers and dispo¬ 
sitions of different individuals dispose 
them to engage in preference in jiarti- 
cular occupations; and every one finds 
it for his advantage to confine himself 
wholly or principally to some one em- 
jiloyment, and to barter or exchange 
such portions of his produce as exceed 
his own demand, for such portions of the 
peculiar produce of others as he is de¬ 
sirous to obtain and they are disposed to 
j)art with. The divi.sion and combina¬ 
tion of employments is carried to some 
extent in the rudest societies, and it is 
carried to a very great extent in those 
that are improved. But to whatever 
extent it may be carried, commerce 
must be equally advanced. The divi¬ 
sion of employments could not exist 
without commerce, nor commerce with¬ 
out the division of employments; they 
mutually act and react upon each other. 
Every new sub-division of employments 
occasions a greater extension of'com¬ 
merce ; and the latter cannot be ex¬ 
tended without contributing to the better 
division and combination of the former. 

In rude societies, the business of com¬ 
merce, or the exchange of commodities, 
is carried on by Ariose who produce 
them. Individuals having more of any 
article than is required lor their own 
use, endeavour to find out others in 


want of it, and who at the same time 
possdfes something that they would like 
to have. But the difficulties^nd incon¬ 
veniences inseparable from a commer¬ 
cial intercourse carried on in this way 
are so*obvious as hardly to require 
being pointed out. 'Were there no mer¬ 
chants or dealers, a farmer, for exam¬ 
ple, who had a ouantity* of wheat or 
wool to dispose of, would be obliged to 
seek out those who wanted these com¬ 
modities, and to sell them in such por¬ 
tions as njight suit them ; and, having 
done this, he would next be forced to 
send to, perhaps, iwenty different and 
distant places, before he succeeded in 
supplying himself with the various arti¬ 
cles he might wish to buy. His atten¬ 
tion would thus be perpetually diverted 
from the business of his farm; and while 
the difficulty of exchanging his own 
produce for that of others would prevent 
liim from acquiring a taste for improved 
accommodations, it would tempt him 
to endeavour to supply most rtiat 
essential by his* own labour aniJthatof 
his family; so tha^ the division of em¬ 
ployments would be confineddwithin the 
narrowest limits. The wish to obviate 
such inconveniences has given rise to a 
distinct mercantile class. Without em¬ 
ploying themselves in any sort of pro- ^ 
duction, merchants or dealers render 
the greatest assistance to the producers. 
They collect and distribute all sorts of 
commodities; they buy of the farmers 
and manufacturers the things they have 
to seU; and brining together eve^ 
variety of useful and desirable articles in 
shops and warehouses, individuals are 
able, without difficulty or loss of time, 
to supply themselves with whatever they 
want. Continuity is in consequence, 
given to all the operations of industry. 
As every one knows beforehand where he 
may dispose to the best advantage of all 
that he nas to sell, and obtain. all that he 
viishes to buy, an uninterrupted motion 
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is ^ven to the plous^h and the loom. 
Satisfied that they will have no difficulty 
about finding merchants for their pro¬ 
duce, agriculturists and manufacturers 
think only how they may improve and 
perfect their respective businesses. 
Their attention, no longer dissipated 
upon a variety of objects, is fixed upon 
one only. It becomes the object of 
every individual Vo find but machines 
and proc^jsses for facilitating the sepa¬ 
rate task m which he is engaged; and 
while the progress of invention is thus 
immeasurably accelerated, those who 
carry on particular businesses acquire 
that peculiar dexterity and sleight of 
hand so "^astonishing to those who 
live in places where the division of 
labour is but imperfectly cstat;)lished. 
Facility of exchange is, in tril^ili, the 
vivifying principle, the very soul of in¬ 
dustry; and no interruption is ever 
given to it w’itftout prqjlucing the most 
ruinous consequences. 

The mercliants, or dealers, collect 
their goods in different places in the 
least expensive manner; and,by carry¬ 
ing them in large quantities at a time, 
they c^n afford to sJftiiply their respec¬ 
tive customers at a cheaj)er rate than 
they could supi)]y themselves. Not 
only, therefore, do they, by enabling 
every employment to be carried on 
without interruption, and the divisions 
of labour to be perfected, add pro¬ 
digiously to the powers of industry, 
and by consequence to the wealth of 
the community, but they also promote 
thi convenience of every one, and re¬ 
duce thf cost of mei’clumdiiling to the 
lowest limit. Accor|jing as commerce 
is extended, each particular business 
becomes better understood, better culti¬ 
vated, and cqjried o« in the best and 
cheapest method: where it is far ad- 
fVneed, the whole society is firmly 
linked together; every man is indebted 
to every other man for a portion of his 
necessaries, conveniences, and enjoy¬ 
ments; everything is mutual and reci¬ 
procal ; and a large country becomes, 
m eftect, from the intimate correspond¬ 
ence kept up through the medium of 
the mercantile class, like a large city. 

The annihilation of the class of 
traders would deprive us of all these 
advanlageH. The dvf^eu\t\e« IWV. wouAd 
Wien be experienced in selling and buy¬ 
ing would oblige every one to attempt. 
In so far as possible, directly to supply 
his own wants ; the division of employ- 
meats wQuid be contracted on aU sides, 


and the countly would gradually relapse 
into a state little, if at all, superior to 
its state at the Contpiest. 

The celebrated Italian economist, the 
Count di Verri, has defined commerce 
to he the conveyance of commodities 
from place to place (traspor/o dclle 
mercanzie da un luogo a luogo). This 
definition has been adopted by M. Say, 
who contends that commerce does not 
consist in exchanges, but in bringing 
commodities within reach of the con¬ 
sumers iil consiste os.se/iticllemfmt 11 
placer un produit a la portve do ses 
conso/nmateurs). But this is plainly to 
confound the means with the end; the 
preparations for an exchange with the 
exchange itself. The conveyance of 
commodities from place to place is ne¬ 
cessary to enable commerce to be car¬ 
ried on; but unless they be conveyed 
in the viisw of being sold or exchanged 
for other commodities, and unless ttiat 
exchange actually takes place, there is 
no room or ground for considering the 
conveyance in the light of a commercial 
operation. It is obvious, toi>, that 
though the Count di Verri's definition 
were not erroneous in this respect, it is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. Suppose 
that a hat-manufactory is established 
in Regent-street, and that a sho[) is 
attached to it, where the hats are sold; 
no one doubts that those employed in 
this shop are engaged in a commercial 
undertaking, and yet they have notliing 
to do with the carriage of commoditit-s. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the parti¬ 
cular sort of commerce carried on, 
whether the commodities have been 
brought from a distance or produced on 
the spot, its object and end is an ex¬ 
change ; when this end is not attained, 
no act of commerce can be said to have 
taken place. 

The erroneous definition of commerce 
which M. Say has adopted, has hindered 
him from rightly appreciating its influ¬ 
ence. * In commerce,’ says he, ‘ there 

i. s a genuine production, because there 
is a modification productive of utility 
and value. The merchant, after buying 
a commodity at its current price, sells 
it again at its current price; but the 
last jjrice is -greater than the former, 
because the merchant \\as brougl^t fi\e 
cominodby Vwto a sWuabon wbicb has 
really augmented ijls price ; and the 
society is enriched by this augmenta¬ 
tion .’—(Cours (tEconomie. Polititpie, t. 

ii. , p.213.) But though this be true, it is 

not the whole truth, »or even the greater 
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part of it. Suppose that a hatmaker 
and a shoemaker live in contigwous 
houses: if the one exchange his hats for 
the other's shoes, society will not, cer¬ 
tainly, gain much by the change in the 
locality of the commodities ; but it will, 
notwithstanding, be materially benefited 
])y the transaction; for, in consequence 
of the exchange, each ti-adesman will be 
able to coniine himself to his own 
business : the hatmaker will not be 
obliged to waste his time in clumsy 
attein]its to make his own shoes, nor 
will the shoemaker be compelled to 
make his ovvn bat. It is in this that 
the jirciilinr advantage of comnjerce 
consists. What an individual gives for 
anything is, speaking generally, the fair 
equivalent of what he gets. But the 
facility of exchanging allows every one, 
as has \)een already seen, to apply all 
his energies to some one department; 
and in lliis way occasions the produc¬ 
tion of an incomparably greater quan¬ 
tity of all soi ls of wealth tb.an it would 
otherwise be possible to produce.' 

The niereantile class has been divided 
into two lee.ding classes—the wholesale 
dealers and the ndail dealers. This 
tlivision, like ll.e divisions in other em- 
plojnients, has grown out of a sense of 
its ulilily. The wholesale merchants 
buy the gaiods at first hand of the pro¬ 
ducers ; but. instead of disposing of 
them to tlie consumers, they generally 
sell tliern to the retailers or shopkeepers, 
by whom they are retailed or distributed 
to the public in such (juantities and in 
such a way as is most suitable for them. 
The interest of all ])avties is consulted 
by this division. Had the wholesale 
deah’is attempted also to retail their 
goods, lliey could not have given that 
undiviiled attention to any part of their 
business, so necessary to ensure its suc¬ 
cess. A retailer should be constantly 
at bis sliop ; not merely that he may 
attend to the orders daily sent to him, 
lull that he may learn all that transpires 
with respect to the situation of his cus¬ 
tomers, their wants, and their circum¬ 
stances. ]3ut wholesale dealers, being 
obliged to attend to what is going on in 
diflereut and distant quarters, cannot 
give tills mmute attention to what hap- 
Vews \\\ lYwir inimechate vicinity; and 
tlunigh tliey couiti, the capital required 
to carry on a whukisale business would 
not he sufficient for that purpo-se were 
the business of retailing joined to it. 
Were tliere only one class of merchants, 

mumber of indivi¬ 


duals employed in commercial under¬ 
takings w’ould not, probably, be less 
than at present; but the merchant, be¬ 
ing obliged to apply himself principally 
to one department, would have to leave 
the chief share of the management of 
the other to servants—a change which, 
as every one knows, would be produc¬ 
tive of tl)e most mischievous conse¬ 
quences. ^ » 

There can, therefore, he ho doubt 
that the separation in question has been 
highly advantageous. The classes of 
merchants, like those of artificers, are 
mutually serviceable to each other and 
to the public. Without this subdivision, 
commerce would have been impeded in 
its operations ; particular branches of it 
wouli have been comparatively neg¬ 
lected ; nor would any branch have 
been carried on with the same ee/moniy 
and attention with whieJi all ate now 
conducted. ’ 

But notwithstanding what has been 
stated, a notion seems to be very gene¬ 
rally entertained, that retail dealers are 
the least'useful class of tradesmen; and 
their increase has -seldom been looked 
upon with a favourable eye. This, 
liovvevi'r, is a most unlbunded preju- 
. dice. Every one is ready to admit, that 
the wholesale merchant who brings 
a cargo of coal from Newcastle, or a 
cargo of tea from China, has rendered 
an essential service to the community. 
But of what use would this importation 
be, were not these commodities retailed, 
or divided and sold in port ion.s» suited to 
the wants aivl means of the..cUizel\s ? 
There are but few persons, even in this 
immense metropolis, who would choose 
to supply themselves at once .with an 
entire cargo of coal; and there is not 
one who would so much as think of 
buying a cargo of tea. The truth r\ 
that the one species of dealers is in no 
respect more or less advantageous than 
the other. If commodities were not 
retailed, the wliolesaie trade would have 
to be abandoned; while, on tlie other 
hand, retailing could not be carried on 
without the assistance of the wholesale 
dealers. 

The following passage from the 
Wealth of Nations confirms and illus¬ 
trates what has now been stated:— 

‘ Unless a capital was employed in 
breaking and dividing certain propor¬ 
tions either df the rude or manufactured 
produce into such small parcels as suit 
the occasional demands of those who 
want them, every man would be obliged 

la a 
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to purchase a greater quantity of the 
goods he wanted than his immediate 
occasions required. If there was no 
such trade as a butcher, for example, 
every man would be obliged to purchase 
a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time. 
This would generally be inconvenient to 
the rich, and much more so to the poor. 
If a poor workman was ojiliged to pur¬ 
chase a»month’^*or six months' provi¬ 
sions at\i time, a great part of the 
stock which he employs as a capital in 
the instruments of his trade or in the 
furniture of his shop, and which yields 
hina a revenue, he would be forced to 
place in ths^t part of his stock which is 
reserved for immediate consumption, 
and which yields him no revenue. No¬ 
thing can be more convenient f^ such 
a person than to be able to purchase 
his subsistence from day to day, or even 
from nour to hour, as he wants it. He 
is thereby eflabled to employ almost his 
whole stock as a capital; he is thus 
enabled to furnish work to a greater 
value; and the profit which he makes 
by it in this w'ay much more than com¬ 
pensates the additiojial price which the 
profits of the retailer imposes upon the 
goods. The prejudices of some political 
writers against shopkeepers and trades¬ 
men are altogether without foundation. 
So far is it from being necessary either 
to tax them or to restrict their numbers, 
that they can never be multiplied so as 
to hurt the public, though they may be 
so .as to hurt one another. The quantity 
of groce*‘y goods, for example, which 
cafl be j^sold in a partgiular town is 
limited by the demand of that town and 
its neighbourhood. The capital, there¬ 
fore, A^hicn can be employed in the 
grocery trade cannot exceed what is 
sufficient to purchase "that quantity. If 
this capital is divided between two dif¬ 
ferent grocers, their competition will 
tend to make both of them sell cheaper 
than if it were in the hands of one only ; 
and if it were divided among twenty, 
their competition would be just so much 
the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to raise 
the price, just so much the less. Their 
competition might, perhaps, ruin some 
of themselves; but to take care of this 
is the business of the parties concerned, 
and it may safely be left to their discre¬ 
tion : it can never hurt either the con¬ 
sumer or the producer. On the con¬ 
trary, it must tend to make the retailers 
both sell cheaper and buy dearer than 
if the whole trade was monopolized by 


one or two persons. Some of them, 
perhaps, may occasionally decoy a weak 
customer to buy what he has no occa¬ 
sion for. This evil, however, is of too 
little importance to deserve the public 
attention, nor would it necessarily be 
prevented by restricting their numbers.’ 
(Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., p. 144.) 

It is often asserted that the retail 
dealers make enormous profits, and 
that they charge exorbitant prices. 
But the smallest reflection must suffice 
to satisfy every reasonable person that 
these statements can have no good 
foundation. The retailers have no mo¬ 
nopoly of the market. Any individual 
who thinks fit may open a retail shop 
to-morrow; and such being the case, 
can any one imagine that, in a comitry 
where competition is pushed to its far¬ 
thest limits, and where thousands 
are uporf the watch to find out me¬ 
thods of employing capital with the 
smallest additional advantage, a large 
class of traders, enjoying no ])eculiar 
privilege, and whose business is not 
difficult to learn, should be permanently 
and generally in the habit of realizing 
a comparatively large profit ? Any such 
•supposition would be absolutely ludi¬ 
crous. It is true, indeed, that particular 
tradesmen, who have, by means of supe¬ 
rior skill, or what, perhaps, is more 
common, through accitlent ur superior 
address, obtained a reputation in tlie 
fashionable world, often realise immense 
profits. Such persons arc in some 
measure emancipated from the influence 
of that competition wliich heats down 
the prices and profits of their neigh¬ 
bours to the same common level. Tiiere 
is a je ne sais quoi about their shops, 
which has a powerful attraction for cer¬ 
tain classes of customers, and induces 
them to buy articles there, which they 
might buy elsewhere at a cheaper 
rate. But shopkeepers and customers 
of this description are hut few in num¬ 
ber; and the extra profits which the 
former make are far too inconsiderable, 
when considered as a whole, sensibly to 
affect the average rate of profit realised 
by the rest of the mercantile class. 

Besides the peculiar descripiion of 
persons now alluded to, the smaller 
class of retailers, or those establislsed in 
country towns and villages, often seem 
to realise very large profits. But the 
magnitude of their gains is more appa¬ 
rent than real. Such persons are 
obliged to attend to their shops, and 
they must, therefore, sell their goods idr 
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Ruch a sura as will not only yield Ihem 
the customary profits of stock af the 
time, but also the wages or remunera¬ 
tion to which they are entitled. When 
a large capital can be employed in the 
business of retailing, a small addition to 
the price of the goods sold is sufficient 
to afibrd wages; but where the business 
transacted is but small, the addition 
made to the price on account of wages 
must be proportionally large ; and hence 
it is that groceries and such like articles 
are for the most part cheaper in cities 
tlwm in the country. The cause of the 
discrepancy is, not that the country 
grocer is making large profits, but that 
he is obliged, in order to get a return 
for his troiible in attending to his shop, 
to increase considerably the price of the 
articles in which he deals. 

‘ Apothecaries’ profit,’ says Dr. 
Smith, ‘ is become a by-word, denoting 
sf)rnething uncommonly extravagant. 
This great aj)parent profit, however, is 
freqiuMitly no mtne than the reasonable 
wages of labour. The skill of an apo¬ 
thecary is a much nicer and more deli¬ 
cate matter than that of any artificer 
whatever; and the trust which is re- 
j) 0 .sed in him is of much greater im¬ 
portance. He is the ]ihysician of the 
poor in all cases, and of the rich where 
the distress or danger is not very great. 
His reward, therefore, ought to tie suit¬ 
able to his skill and his trust, and it 
arises generally from the jiriee at which 
he sells his <hugs. Hut. the whole drugs 
which the best employed apothecary, 
in a large market-town, will sell in a 
year, may not, perhaps, cost him above 
tliirty or forty pounds. Though he 
should sell them, therefore, for three 
or four hundred, or at a thousand per 
cent, profit, this may frequently he no 
moie than the reasonable wages of his 
labour, charged, in the only^ way in 
which he can charge them, upon the 
j>rice of his drugs : the greater part of 
the a])parent profit is real wages dis¬ 
guised in the garb of profit.’ {Ji'ralth of 
Nations, vol. i., p. 184.) 

Hesides the two great classes of whole¬ 
sale and retail dealers, there are various 
subordinate classes, such as brokers, 
factors, agents, &c., employed in carry¬ 
ing on the business of commerce. We 
subjoin a few details respecting those 
that are most importafit. 

Brokers are persons employed, as mid¬ 
dle-men, to transact business or negociate 
bargains between different merchants 
or individuals. They are sometimes 


licensed by p\ibHc aiifhority, and some¬ 
times not. They are divided into nu¬ 
merous classes, ’as bill or exchange 
brokers, stock brokers, .ship and insur¬ 
ance brokers, &c. It is usual, too, for 
the brokers who negociate sales 
produce between different merchants, to 
confine tberaselves to some one depart¬ 
ment or line of business ; an^J^oy attend¬ 
ing to it exclusively, they acquire a 
more intimate knowdedge of its vai-ious 
details, and of the credit of those en¬ 
gaged in it, than could be looked for on 
the part of a general merchant; and 
are consequently able, for the most part, 
to buy on cheaper and on dearer 
terms, than those less familiar with the 
business. It is to these circumstances, 
to a }J>nse of the advfmtages to be de¬ 
rived from using their’ intervention in 
the transacting of business, that Uie ex¬ 
tensive emplo)’'ment of brokers in Lon¬ 
don, and all oftier large 'commercial 
cities, is to be ascribed. 

Factors are agents employed to trans¬ 
act business. Tliey are not generally 
resident Tn the same place as their prin¬ 
cipals, but usualj^ in a foreign* country, 
or a distant part of the same country. 
They are authorized, either by letter of 
attorney’, or otherwise, to receive, buy, 
and sell goods and merchandise, and, 
generally, to transact all sorts of business* 
on account of their employers, under 
such conditions and limitations as the 
latter may choose to impose. A very 
large proportion of the foreign trade of 
this, and most other countries,"is at jj)*e- 
seut carried cm by means of fectors or 
agents. 

A factor is usually paid by a percent¬ 
age or commission on the goods he sells 
or buys. If be act under what is called 
a del credere commission* that is, if he 
guarantee the price of the goods .^old 
on account of his princijfal, he receives 
an atUlitional per centrtge to indemnify 
him for this additional responsibility. 
In cases of this sort, the factor stands 
in the buyer’s place, and must answer 
to the principal for the value of the 
goods sold. But where the factor un¬ 
dertakes no responsibility, and intimates 
that he acts only on account of another, 
it is clearly established that he is not 
liable in the event of the buyer’s failing. 

Commercial travellers form, in Great 
Britain, a numerous and a highly useful 
class. They are employed by the whole¬ 
sale merchants, and frequently also hy 
the manufacturers. Their business is 
to visit the retail dealers in ditferent 
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parts of the country, and to inform 
themselves of their "character and cir¬ 
cumstances, and the degree of credit 
that may be safely given to them; to 
give the dealers every requisite informa¬ 
tion with respect to the articles which 
they undertake to furnish; to receive 
payment of accounts ; and ta raceive and 
transmit 8^ers to their employers. The 
information that is thus obtained by the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
enables them to conduct their business 
with comparative security; and the wish 
to stand well in the estimation of the 
traveller is a motive to the retail dealers 
40 be punctual to their engagements. 
The travellers generally make their visits 
periodically, giving previous intintjp,tion 
of their approach to those whoiit they 
visit. The number of such persons in 
Great Jlritain is very great. Some are 
paid by a compaission on the business 
which they * perform; *but the great 
majoi-ity are paid by salaries. 

Hawkers and pedlars are a sort of 
ambulatory retail dealers. They were 
at one time very common in this, as they 
still are m several ottwM* countries: but 
since shops, for the sale of almost every 
sort of produce, have been opened in 
every considerable village throughout 
Uritain, their numbers have been greatly 
diminished. They are obliged to take 
out licences. 

Chapter II. 

Diffk7'/>7it*sppci(’!i ofTi'ivlo. — TTo771p- Trade 
— VorJ^gTi Trade — Cdtortff Trade — 
JnJlueifco and. opegalia/i of each — 
(m Dr. Umith's Thenrij, as 
to the coi77pa7’atii^p. advanlageotisness 
of Crnrmierciiil u/idartukmgs. 

In ^ highly civilized country like Great 
Britain, the ti%de in every commodity 
in considerable flemand, as corn, sugar, 
tea, timber, &c. affords employment, for 
a separate class of traders. But for all 
purposes of general inquiry, it is suffi¬ 
cient to consider commerce under three 
heads, viz. (1.) the Home Trade, or that 
carried on between individuals of the 
same country; (2.) Foreign Trade, or 
that carried on between individuals of 
different countries ; and (3.) the Colony 
Trade, or that carried on between the 
inhabitants of any particular country 
and its coloni.sts. We subjoin a few 
remarks upon each of these heads. 

I. HoTue Trade,. —It has been already 
seen that the varying capacities and dis¬ 


positions of different individuals occa¬ 
sion'the introduction of a division of 
employments, and the practice of ex¬ 
change or barter. But the external 
circumstances under which different 
individuals are placed, vary still more 
than their natural ]>o\vers or tastesi 
One set inhabit a rich fertile ])lain, 
suitable for the growth of corn and 
other cuhuiferous crops; another set 
inhabit a mountainous district, the soil 
of which is comparatively sterile, but 
which is well fitted for rearing cattle; 
another set are plante<l upon the margin 
of a river, or arm of the sea, abounding 
in every facility for carrying on the 
business of fishing; and so on. Now 
it is obvious, that though the individuals 
belonging to any particular district had 
not established a division of labour 
amongst themselves, it would be highly 
for their advantage to establish one with 
those occupying other districts, the pro¬ 
ductions of which are materially duTe- 
rent. When the inhabitants of New¬ 
castle apply themselves i)rincipally to 
the coal trade, those of Essex to the 
raising of wheat, and those of the high¬ 
lands of Scotland to the raising of 
cattle and wool,—each set avail them¬ 
selves, in carrying on their employmeiits, 
of the peculiar powers of production 
conferred by Providence on tla^ di.-,tricts 
they occupy; and by exchanging such 
portions of their produce as exceed 
their own consumjition, for the surplus 
articles raised by others, their wealth, 
and that of every one (dse, is immea¬ 
surably increased. It is in this ierri- 
torial division of labour, as it has lieeu 
happily designated by Colonel Torrens, 
that the main advantage, of commerce 
consists. In commercial countries, each 
individual may not only enter, at })lea- 
sure, on such pursuits as he deems most 
advantageous; but the entire iiopula- 
tion of districts and provinces are ena¬ 
bled to turn their energies into those 
channels in which they are sure to re¬ 
ceive the greatest assistance from 
natural powers. Suppose England were 
divided into separate parishes, or even 
counties, surrounded respectively by 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, and 
having no intercourse with each othei*, 
in what a miserable situation should 
we be! Insteac^ of 1,.'500,000, London 
could not, under such circumstances, 
contain 15,000 inhabitants; and these 
would be exposed to numberless priva¬ 
tions, of which we have not the slightest 
idea. Unless the territorial division of 
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labour were carried to some extent, 
the division of employments amoBgst 
individuals occupying the same district 
could he hut very imperfectly established, 
and would be of comparatively little use. 
It is only when every one is able both 
to gratify his taste, and to avail himself 
of the varying capacities of production 
given to different distx'icts, that the bene¬ 
fits of commerce can be fully appre¬ 
ciated; and that it Vxecomes the most 
copious source of wealth, as well as the 
most powerful engine of civilization. 

‘ With the benefits of commerce,’ says 
an eloquent writer, ‘ or a ready exchange 
of commodities, every indiviilual is en¬ 
abled to avail himself to the utmost 
of the peculiar advantage of his place ; 
to work on the pecvdiar materials with 
which nature has furnished him; to 
humour his genius or disposition, and 
betake himself to the task in which he 
is peculiarly (pialified to succeed. The 
inhahitaut of the mountain may betake 
Jiirnself to the culture of his woods, and 
the manufacture of his timber; the 
owner of pasture lands may betake him¬ 
self to the care of his herds ; tlie owner 
of the clay-pit to the manufacture of his 
pottery ; atid the huslxandtnan to the 
culture of his fields, or the rearing of his 
cattle; and any one commodity, how¬ 
ever it may form but a small part in the 
whole aecommodations of human life, 
may, under the facilities of commerce, 
find a market in which it may be ex¬ 
changed for what will procure any other 
pait, or the whole: so that the owner 
of the clay-pit, or the industrious potter, 
without producing any one article im¬ 
mediately lit to sujiply his own necessi¬ 
ties, may obtain the possession of all 
that he wants. And commerce, in which 
it appears that commodities are merely 
exeluiuged, and nothing produced, is 
nevertheless, in its ell'ects, very produc¬ 
tive ; because it ministers an encourage¬ 
ment and facility to every artist, in 
multijilying the productions of his own 
art ; thus adding greatly to the mass of 
wealth in the world, in being the occa¬ 
sion that much is produced.’ {Forgxi- 
fion'n Principips of Moral and Political 
Science, vol. ii. ]>. 42-1.) 

II. Foreign Trade .—The trade car¬ 
ried on between individuals of different 
countries is founded on precisely the 
same circnmstances-*-the differences 
of soil, climate, and productions—on 
which is founded the trade between 
.different districts of the same country. 
One country, like one district, is pecu¬ 


liarly fitted for the f^owth of corn; 
another for the cultivation of the grape; 
a third abounds in minerals; a fourth 
has inexhaustilile forests; and so forth. 

‘ Hie BORetes, illic venimit fellrius iivte : 

‘ Arborei feltis :tlibi, iiijussa virescunt 

* Graniiiiu. Noime vides, croceoB ut Tmoliis otloi! 

‘ India inittit ebur, niollcs sua ttiura Sabwi i 

* AtClialib*^ ni^di ferrurn, vim-amie I’tnilus 

‘ Castorea, Ivliadiim palinas, Kpt-irds f 'luarum ? 

‘ Oontintio bas Icrcs, iftertiiicjiK; fii ■/■ra certis 
‘ linpUBUit iiutura loeis.’—OeorR. lib. i. lin. ri4. 

Providence, by thus distributing the 
various articles suitable for the accom¬ 
modation and comfort of man in ditte- 
rent countries, has evidently provided 
for their mulual intercourse. In this 
respect, indeed, foreign trafle is of far 
more importance than the home trade. 
Thei-f, is infinitely less ditference be¬ 
tween the products of the v:irious dis¬ 
tricts of the most extensive country, than 
there is between the juoducts of different 
and distant countries ; a»d Uie establish¬ 
ment of a territorial division of labour 
amongst the latter must, therefore, be 
proportionally advantageous. 

‘ As khe same country is rendered 
richer by the trade of one province with 
another; as its •labour liecoTues thus 
infinitely more divided, and more pro¬ 
ductive than it coulil otlierwise have 
been; and as the mutual interchange of 
all those commodities which one pro¬ 
vince has and another wants, multiplies 
the comforts and accommodation of the 
whole, and the country becomes thus, in 
a wonderful degree, more opulent and 
more happy ; so the same beautiful train 
of consequences is ob.servahie in«the 
world at* large, that vast etnpire, of 
which the dillereijt kingdoms iSiayJie re¬ 
garded as the provinces. In this inagni- 
liceut empire, one province is favourable 
to the production of one,species of pro¬ 
duce, and another province to another, 
lly their mutual intercourse mankind 
are enabled to distribute their labour as 
best tils the genius of each jiarficular 
country and peojile. The industry of 
the whole is thus rendered incomparably 
more productive ; and every species of 
necessary, useful, and agreeable accom¬ 
modation is obtained in much greater 
abundance, and with infinitely less ex¬ 
pense.’ Mills' Commerce. Defended, 
p. 38.) 

But to enable the advantages of 
foreign commerce to be rightly appre¬ 
ciated, it will be proper to consider it 
under the following heads, viz.—1st, Its 
influence in supplying us with useful 
and durable articles, of which we should 
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otherwise be wholly destitute: 2nd, Its 
influence in multiplying and cheapening 
the peculiar productions of our own 
country; 3rd, Its influence in making 
us acquainted with foreign discoveries 
and inventions, and in exciting invention 
by means of competition and example: 
and 4th, Its indirect influence upon in¬ 
dustry, Iw increasing the sources of 
enjoymenflk 

I. With respect to the first of these 
influences, or the eftect of commerce in 
furnishing every people with commodi¬ 
ties not otherwise attainable, it is too 
obvious and striking to require any 
lengthened illustrations. Great Britain 
• is as abundantly supplied with native 
products as most countries, and yet any 
one who reflects for a moment oji the 
nature and variety of the arlicles^e im¬ 
port from abroad, must be satisfied that 
we ane indebted to trade for a very 
large part of t^jur superior accommoda¬ 
tions. Tea, sugar, cotfee, wine, and 
spices; silk and cotton, the materials of 
our most extensive manufactures; ffold 
and silver; and an endless \ariety of 
other highly important articles;—are 
sent to ^is l)y foreiapmers. And were 
the importation put an end to, what 
a prodigious deduction would be made, 
not from our comforts and enjoyments 
merely, but also from our means of 
supporting and employing labourers! 
If foreign commerce did nothing more 
than supply us with so many new pro¬ 
ducts, it would be very difficult to over¬ 
rate its value and im})ortance. 

y. Bftt such is the berieficcnt in¬ 
fluence (Jf commerce, thfd while it sup- 
j)lies an Endless variety of new produc¬ 
tions, it multiplies and cheapens those 
that are peculiar to every country. It 
does this, by enabling each separate 
people to empfoy themselves, in prefer¬ 
ence, in those departments in which 
they enjoy sorfte natural or acquired 
advantage, and by opening the markets 
of the w'»'rld to their productions. When 
the demand for a commodity is confined 
to a particular country, as soon as it is 
snpjilied improvement is at a stanjl. 
The subdivision and combination of em¬ 
ployments is, in fact, always dependant 
upon and regulated by the extent of the 
market. Dr. Smith has shewn, that by 
making a proper distribution of labour 
among ten workmen, in a pin manufac¬ 
tory, 48,000 pins might be produced in 
a day; and since his time the number 
has been nearly doubled. But had the 
demand not been sufficient to talie oft' 


this quantity of pins, the divisions and 
improvements in question could not 
have been made; and the price of pins 
would, in consequence, have been com¬ 
paratively high. This principle holds 
universally. The most important manu¬ 
facture carried on in Great Britain,— 
that of cotton,—is entirely the result of 
commerce. Supposing, however, that 
cotton wool had been a native pro¬ 
duction, we could never have made 
such astonishing advances in the ma¬ 
nufacture had we been denied access 
to foreign markets. Notwithstanding 
the splendid di.scoveries in the ma¬ 
chinery, and the perfection to which 
every department of the trade has been 
brought, the vast extent of the mar¬ 
ket has prevented its being glutted; 
and has stimulated our manufac¬ 
turers and artisans to persevere, with 
unabated ardour, in the career of im¬ 
provement. Our cotton mills have been 
const lueted, not that they might supply 
the limited demand of Great Britain, 
but that they might snj)])ly the demand 
of the whole world. And in conse¬ 
quence of the extraordinary subdivision 
of labour, and the scope given to the 
employment and improvement of ma¬ 
chinery, 1\V the unlimited extent of the 
market, the price of cottons has been 
reduced to less, probably, than a foiirth 
])art of what it would have, been had 
they met with no outlet in foreign 
countries. Tlie hardware, woollen, lea¬ 
ther, and other manufactures, exliibit 
similar results. The access Iheir pro¬ 
ducts have had to oilier markets has 
led to important improvements in their 
jiroduction; so that, as was jirevionsly 
stated, commerce not only supplies us 
with a vast variety of new and desirable 
articles, but it also cheapens the staple 
productions of the eounlr}^ and renders 
them more easily attainable by the great 
mass of the people. 

111. The inlluence of commerce in 
making the jieople of each country ac¬ 
quainted with toreign inventions and 
discoveries, and in stimulating ingenuity 
by bringing them into competition with 
strangers, is obvious and powerful.— 
Commerce distributes the gifts of science 
and art, as well as those of nature. It 
is the great engine by which the bless¬ 
ings of civilization are diffused through¬ 
out the world. It establishes a friendly in¬ 
tercourse among the people of all coun¬ 
tries, and makes every one acquainted 
with the processes carried on, and the 
inventions made, in every corner of th6 
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plolie. Were any considerable improve- 
rnent made in any imporfant art, either 
in China or Peru, it would very speedily 
be understood and practised in England. 
It is no Ioniser possilde to monopolize 
an invention. The intimate commu¬ 
nication that now obtains amonj^st 
nations renders any important dis¬ 
covery, wherever it may be made, a 
comiwon benefit. The imrenious nia- 
cliine invented by Mr. Whitney, of the 
United States, for separatine: cotton 
wool from the pod, has been quite as 
advantaireous to us as to the Americans ; 
and the inventions of Watt and Ark- 
wriiibt lia\e added to the comfort of the 
inhabitants of Silieria and IJvuzil, as well 
as of iMiyland. Tlie genuine commer¬ 
cial spirit is destructive of all sorts of 
nionoiiolies. It enal)les every separate 
country to ])rofil by the jieculiar natural 
ptivvers and actpiired skill of all the 
others; while, on the otlier hand, it 
ctinununiefites to them whatever ad- 
vantaires it may enjo}'. Every nation 
is thus intimately associated with its 
neii^hbonrs. Their products, their arts, 
and their sciences, are reciprocally 
communicated ; ami the enuilatiun 
tliat is tims excited and kept up, 
forces routine to ,i^i^e place to inven¬ 
tion, ami inspires everv jieople with 
zeal 1o imdeilake, and jierseverance to 
overcome, the most formidable tasks. 
It is not jiossible to form any accuvate 
nofiosis as to what wovdd have been our 
state at tliis moment, hmi we been con- 
iinetl within our own little world, and 
deprived of all intercourse with fo- 
ni^ners. We know, however, that the 
most important arts, such as printing:, 
lilass-niakimj:, pajjer-makiiii;, See., have 
been imported from ahroa.d. No lioubt 
we nu<x/it have invented some of these 
ourselves; Imt there is not a shadow of 
a i;:round for snpposinsr that we should 
liave invented ihem all ; and without 
foreiu:n example and competition, we 
could hardly have carried any of them 
beyond the merest rudiments. 

IV. The influence of commerce upon 
industry, by its increasing the number of 
lU'sirable articles, though not quite so 
oljvious perhaps as the influences already 
sjiocified, is not less powerful and salu¬ 
tary. Industry is in no respect difl’erent 
from the other virtues, and it were vain 
to expect that it sliould jie strongly mani¬ 
fested where it does not bring along with 
it a corresponding reward. In the early 
stages of society, before ai'tificial wants 
have been introduced, and when men 
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are satisfied if they can avert the attacks 
of hunger, and procure an inadequate 
defence against the cold, industry is con¬ 
fined within the narrowest limits. And 
provided the mildness of the climate ren¬ 
ders clothing and lodging of little im¬ 
portance, and the earth spentaneousjj^ 
pours forth an abundant supply of fruits/ 
the inhabikints are immersed in sloth, 
and seem to place their high-st enjoy¬ 
ment in being free from occupation. Sir 
William Temple, ISIr. Hume, and some 
other sagacious inquirers, into the pro¬ 
gress of society, have been struck with this 
circumstance ; and have justly remarked, 
that those nations that have laboured 
umlor the greatest national* disadvan¬ 
tages have made the most rapid ad¬ 
vances. in industry. 

Rut Vn civilized and commercial so¬ 
cieties, new products and new modes of 
enjoyment, brought from abroad, yr in¬ 
vented at home, stinuilat^< the inhabit¬ 
ants to continued exertions.* Tluir ae- 
ipiired tastes and the wants which civili¬ 
zation introduces, and custom and cx- 
amj)k' rentier universal, beeome infinitely 
more numerous, and as urgent us the 
tastes or wants 'yt those that»are less 
advanced. 'J'he passion for luxuries, 
c<)nv**!!iencies, and enjoyment s,when once 
excited, becomes quite illimitable. The 
gratification of one desire leads immedi¬ 
ately to the tormation of anoiher. ‘ The 
natural flights of the human mind are 
not from pleasure to ])leasure, but from 
hope to hope.’ The happiness of a civi¬ 
lized nation is not ])laced in indolence or 
enjoyment, but in continued ?xerti\jn; 
in devisin;^ ne^' contrivances #0 over¬ 
come new ditlicultie.s, in exteiiflin^ .still 
further the bouneJaries of science,* and 
increasing their command over luxuries 
and enjoyments. , The remark of the 
Abbe Alably is as true a* it is forcibly 
expressed :—‘ Is'est 071 qiie n'c/ie f jO/i 
rinit t ire gi'inid. que grarid ^ 

O71 vent i t 7 'e 7 ‘ic/ie. rt 7 -iche ct 

gra 77 d f O/i I'piit id/'e iilns 7 'ich<' et plus 
g/'u/zd e 7 ico 7 'e.' —(CEuvres, t. iv., jj. 76.) 

Without commerce this progress would 
never be realized. The commodities 
possessed by particular nations are but 
few, and may be attained with compara¬ 
tively little labour. Generally speaking, 
a man may easily supply himself with 
corn, cloth, and beer; and if the utmost 
exertions of ingenuity, and the most la¬ 
borious eflbrts of industry could only 
furnish additional quantities of those ar¬ 
ticles, they would very soon cease to be 
made. Men do not practise induslr}’’ and 
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economy for their own sahes, but for the 
advantages that result from them; and 
the more consequently that these advan¬ 
tages are multiplied, that is, the greater 
the variety of wants they are made to suj> 
ply, and of gratifications they are made to 
command, the greater will be the energy 
displayed in their prosecution. * Le tra¬ 
vail da la faim,' as RaynS.! has well 
observed^ ‘ est toujours borne comma 
alia; mats le travail da V ambition crolt 
avec ca vice (vertu 7nane.' 

And hence the true way to render a 
people industrious is to endeavour to 
inspire them with a taste for the luxuries 
and enjoyments of civilized life ; and this 
will be alv^•ays most easily done, by giv¬ 
ing every facility to the cultivation of fo¬ 
reign commerce. The number^of new 
articles, or, in other words, of new mo- 
tives4o stimulate, and new products with 
whidt> to reward the patient hand of in¬ 
dustry, is then prodigiously augmented. 
The home producers exert themselves to 
increase their supplies of disposable ar¬ 
ticles, that they may exchange them 
for those of other countries- and cli¬ 
mates. And the merchant, finding a 
ready ddmand for stRih articles, is sti¬ 
mulated to import a greater variety, to 
find out cheaper markets, and thus con¬ 
stantly to ap])ly new incentives to the va¬ 
nity and ambition, and consequently to 
the indiistry, of his customers. Every 
power of the mind and body is thus called 
into action; and the passion for foreign 
commodities — a passion which some 
shallow moralists have ignorantly cen- 
su»ed—becomes one of the most efficient 
causes oT industry .wealth find tiv ilization. 

Bvt tl^cre are other considerations con¬ 
nected with this view of the subject that 
must not be passed over without obser¬ 
vation. The gstablislHnent of a right of 
property in land is one of the foundations 
on which the structure of society mainly 
rests. Where*^this right is not esta¬ 
blished, there can be neither riches nor 
civilization ; for no one would undertake 
to clear and cultivate the ground, unless 
he were well assured that he should be 
allowed peaceably to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry. The institution of the right 
of private property in land is not, how¬ 
ever, enough to make its cultivation be 
carried to the highest point of which it 
is susceptible. Before this can be done, 
the cultivators must cease to be satisfied 
with simple fare. The soil is, in the great 
majority of cases, capable of furnishing 
sujiplies of food for a great many more 
individuals than can be profitably em¬ 


ployed in its culture; but when the wants 
of the inhabitants are few, and easily 
supplied, its productive energies are not 
developed. 11 s occiqiiers are satisfied, 
if Ihe crops they raise are sufllcient to 
supply their own wants; and it would, 
indeed, be a contradiction to suppose 
that they should troulile themselves aliout 
raising corn of which they could make 
no use. During the middle ages,-when 
commerce was comparatively little culti¬ 
vated, the great landed jn'oiirietors kept 
immense bodies of retainers, and the ne¬ 
cessity of providing siq)])lies for their 
support occasioned an extension of cul¬ 
tivation that would not otherwise have 
taken place. But tlie introduetion of 
commerce in more moilern times, and the 
consequent growtli of arts and manufac¬ 
tures, has led to a totally different state 
of things. The barbarous and unwieldy 
pomp of the middle ages has been sup¬ 
planted by elegance and refinement. In¬ 
stead of wasting their foi'tunes on crowds 
of idle and disorderly vassals, the great 
lords expend them upon the products of 
industry ; and such is the vast variety 
of these products in every commercial 
country, that the richest individuals can 
never be without a’motive to augment 
their fortunes, seeing the endless gra¬ 
tifications they may be applied to pro¬ 
cure. The elfeefs of this change liave 
been alike salutary and extraordinary. 
Those who, of old, would have been the 
servile dependants of some feudal chief, 
are now industrious, and perlia])s opu¬ 
lent mamifaeturers and merchants ; and 
though they have no share in the ground, 
nor any thing to do with its cultivatitm, 
they are regularly and liberally supplied 
with its protluee. The pcjpulation has 
been quadrupknl, or more, and yet every 
one lives in far greater plenty and com 
fort. The occu])icrs of the soil, who, 
during the age of tlie Edwards and the 
lleni'ys, were satisfied if they could pay 
a trifling rent, and i)rocure a rude and 
meagre subsistence for tliemselves, have 
had tlie standard of enjoyment elevated. 
They have acquired a taste for those 
comforts and gratifications that were 
formerly enjoyed by their masters otil)% 
and to acquire them they exert all their 
energies, and extort from the ground tlie 
ufraost it can be made to produce, in¬ 
creasing a hundred-fold the .supplies of 
food. 

The admirers of simplicity, or rather 
of rusticity, may perhaps urge, that the 
happiness of mankind is not increased 
by this never-ceasing pursuit of new in- 
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ventions and additional wealth; that habit 
reconciles individuals to the state m 
which they are accustomed to live; and 
that the Irishman or the Greenlander, 
when abundantly supplied with potatoes 
or lish, is as cheerful and happy as the 
lordly inhabitant of the Palais Royal, or 
of Hel^rave-square. We may observe, 
however, that none but rich and refined 
countries can ever be secure against the 
devastations of famine, which frequently 
sweep oil" almost the entire population of 
semi-barbarous nations ; and it is in such 
countries only that those speculative 
and elegant studies which expand and 
liberalize the mind can be prosecuted. 
Rut whether the actual attainment of 
wealth or of distinction of any sort be 
favourable or unfavourable to happiness, 
its pursuit is eminently congenial to the 
nature of man. The wish to improve our 
condition comes with us into the world, 
anil only quits us when we cease to exist. 
The career of enterprise and ambition is 
uniformly entered u])on with the greatest 
keenness where there is most prosperity 
and freedom, and is abandoned only in 
those unfortunate count ries wheredistress 
and tyranny weigh down all the moral 
energies. When the end is compassed, 
when the object of our exertions has l;een 
attained, it may perhaps be found not 
worth the trouble of acquiring, or, though 
piized at first, the enjoyment may pall 
U])OU the sense ; but this, instead of 
discouraging, invariably tempts to 
new efforts ; so that the pin suit of 
even imaginary conveniences,—of hap¬ 
piness never to be realized,—is produc¬ 
tive of an intensity of pleasure and 
gratification, not attainable in the apathy 
of a fixed or permanent situation. ‘ We 
ai-e ever ready,’ says a profound and 
elo([uent writer already quoted, ‘ to own, 
that labour is ])reseribeil to man,—that 
he is destined to earn every blessing 
the sweat of his brow, by the labour of 
his hands, or the exertion of his mind; 
but we do not always perceive that these 
labours and exertions ai’e themselves 
of principal value, and to be reckoned 
among the foremost blessings to which 
human nature is competent; that mere 
industry is a blessing apart from the 
wealth it procures; and that the exer¬ 
cises of a cultivated mind, though con¬ 
sidered as means for the attainment of 
an external end, are thefhselves of more 
value than any such end whatever.’— 
iFer^rimm's Principles of Moral and Po~ 
lUical tScie7icc, vol. i. jx 250.) 


It is therefore evident, as well from 
what has now been stated, as from what 
was remarked under the previous heads, 
that those who imagine that the benefit 
which foreign commerce confers on a 
country like Great Britain or France, con¬ 
sists in its adding to the number of eonS 
veniencies and i^njoyments, entirely over¬ 
look some of its most important, effects. 
The tastes which grow out of it become 
the most pow’erful incentives to industry, 
and occasion a vast iticrcase of the quan¬ 
tity of corn and cattle. The sj/ecies of 
means by which commerce produces the 
effects we have now endeavoured to 
trace—by which it rouses the indolent to 
exertion, and gives new vigouf to those 
that are already industrious—is a con¬ 
sideration of inferior importance. The 
excitement of new wants is the grand 
object; for, how trifling soever the objects 
by which they are excited, the spirit of 
industry and invention diffifsed 11irou.gh- 
out society, by the desire to gratify them, 
is of ine.stimable value. It is it that 
carries society forward. Were the de¬ 
sires of m;tn limited, the moment they 
were supplied, invention would be at an 
end, the further advance of the race 
rvould be for ever arrested, apathy 
would usurp the jilace of activity, and 
life would lose all its charms. ‘ With¬ 
draw the occupations of men, tei'ininate 
their desires, existence is a burden, and 
the iteration of memory is a. torment.’ 

Dr. Paley had a clear perception of 
the indirect influence of commerce and 
the arts npon industry. ‘ It signifies 
nothing,’ siws Ije, ‘ as to the miyn p\fr- 
pose of traile, how superfluous ^the ar¬ 
ticles which it furwishes are,—'whether 
the want of them be real or imaginary,— 
whetlier it be founded in nature or in 
opinion, in fashion^ habit, emulation ; 
it is enough that they be actually desired 
and sought after. FIouri?;lung cities are’ 
I’aised and supported trading in fo- 
b.acco; populous towns subsist hy the 
manufactory of ribands. A wafcii may 
be a very unnecessary appendage to the 
dress of a peasant, yet, if the peasant 
will till the ground in order to obtain a 
watch, the true design of trade is an¬ 
swered ; and the watchmaker, while he 
polishes the case, or files the wheel of 
his machine, is contributing to the pro¬ 
duction of corn as effectually, though 
not so directly, as if he handled the 
spade, or held the plough. Tobacco is 
an acknowledged superftuify, anil affords 
a remarkable instance of the caprice of 
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hitman appetite: yet, if the fisherman 
will ply his net, or the mariner fetch rice 
from foreifrn countries, in order to pro¬ 
cure to himself this indiilsfence, the 
market is siijiplied with two important 
articles of provision, by the instrument¬ 
ality of a merchandise which has no 
other apparent use than the jjratification 
of a vitiated palate.’—(ifforul Philo- 
aophi/, trap. 11.) 

The boundless extent and variety of 
the desires excited by the cultivation of 
commerce and the arts, combined with 
the tendency of population to increase 
proportionally to the means of subsist¬ 
ence, are the real causes of the advance¬ 
ment of mankind in civilization. ‘ Man 
never is, but always to be blest.’ The 
most astonishing inventions do not les¬ 
sen the demand for them. The increased 
facilities of subsistence and of enjoyment 
whi«h they afford add to the population, 
which sp^jecljly expanding to the limits 
of subsistence, bow vvidely soever these 
may be extended, renders the necessity 
for fresh inventions as urgent as ever. 
Society is thus continually p»essed for¬ 
ward ;—the discoveries of one age be¬ 
come the property of those that follow, 
and in their hands lead to new displays 
of the inventive faculty. J5ut such is 
the nature of the human mind, that no 
amount of fortune can ever fully satisfy 
its cravings; and such is the slretigth of 
the jjrinciple of increase in the species, 
that whatever be the supply of useful 
and desirable products in any country, 
and whatever be the state of the arts 
piijictisdtl in it, the great bulk of the jio- 
pulatioh must always ‘•eat'^'their bread 
in ^he Siweat of th^ir brow;' and are 
sure to feel, even in the most advanced 
periods, the full force of all those 
springs whic^j at a remoter epoch, when 
commerce began to be established, im¬ 
pelled their forefathers to industry, and 

jirompted theifi to contrive and accumu- 

1 • 


Hitherh) we have considered foreign 
commerce in a general point of view 
only, without inquiring into the various 
modes in which it is conducted, and 
through which it produces its effects. 
Neither, we confess, does this inquiry 
seem to us of much consequence ; pro¬ 
vided the results of the different modes 
in which we carry on our intercourse 
with other nations be substantially the 
same, their elucidation can only be of 


real importance to tho.se engaged in 
t^iem, and cannot materially interest the 
public. But Dr. Smith, anil many other 
writers on commercial subjects, do not 
admit that the different sorts of com¬ 
merce maintained with the foreigner are 
equally advantageous. Dr. Smith, to 
whom only it is of any use to refer, coti- 
tends, that a direct foreign trade, or the 
sending of commodities direct to a fo¬ 
reign country, and importing its pro¬ 
ducts in return, is the most advan¬ 
tageous ; that ‘ a round-about trade of 
consumption,’ or that carried on by first 
buying from one set of foreigners, and 
selling to another set, some article of 
produce, is in the next degree advan¬ 
tageous ; and that the ‘ carrying trade,’ 
or the employment of ships and men in 
carrying the goods of foreigners from 
place to place, is the least advantageous 
of any. It is easy, however, to shew’, that 
these distinctions rest on no good foun¬ 
dation. The only reason advanced by 
Dr. Smith in support of his opinion is, 
that in a round-about trade of consump¬ 
tion, or in the carrying trade, the capi¬ 
tals employed are longer of being re¬ 
turned. But had he reflected a little, he 
could hardly have failetl to perceive 
that this is really of no importance : what 
all merchants, or rather all individuals 
look to, is the mtc n/ nfit prnjit XhAt may 
be made by engaging in ditferent busi¬ 
nesses ; and they engage in that which 
th(!y suppose, all things being taken into 
account, will yield most profit. Suppos¬ 
ing that the customary rale of profit is 
10 per cent., those engageil in businesses 
in which the capital is turned over ten 
limes a-year will, at an average, realize 
a profit of 1 per cent, upon each trans¬ 
action ; while those engaged in bu¬ 
sinesses in which the returns are 
more distant, -will realize a proportion¬ 
ally larger amount of yjrofit when the 
returns are made. If, for exara]ile, the 
capital employed by one individual were 
only returned once a-year, it w ould, un¬ 
der the circumstances supposed, yield 
10 per cent, in a single payment; and 
were it returned only once in two or 
three years, it would at once produce 
20 or 30 per cent. Inasmuch, however, 
as it is by the rate of net profit that dif¬ 
ferent businesses yield, that we are al¬ 
ways to judge wliich is most, and which 
is least advantageous; and as Dr. Smith 
has himself demonstrated, in another 
part of his great work, that no branch 
of industry can continue to be prose- 
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cutetl in which profits are depressed be¬ 
low the common level, he has really de¬ 
monstrated the fallacy of the statements 
we have now been considering. 

Most treatises on commerce and poli¬ 
tical economy (that of M. Say amonj; 
others), contain estimates of the com¬ 
parative extent and advantageousness of 
the home and foreign trade. But these 
estimates are rarely bottomed on any 
sound principle, and generally lead to 
the most unfounded conclusions. It is 
obvious that the amount ol‘the commer¬ 
cial transactions carried on amongst 
the inhabitants of an extensive country, 
must very greatly exceed those which 
they carry on with foreigners. This, 
however, is not, as has been commonly 
supposed, sufficient to determine the 
question, wliich of them is most, or 
which is least, advantageous ? Com¬ 
merce is not directly produclive, nor is 
the good resulting from it to be mea¬ 
sured by its immediate elfects. Besides 
distributing the various productions of 
art and industry in the ])est manner, it 
enables the divisions of labour to be 
introduced and perfected. When we 
send cloth or hardware to Portugal for 
wine, or to Brazil for sugar, we give 
what is as valuable as that which we 
receive; and yet both parties gain 
largely by the transaction: for we get 
the wine and the sugar for what it 
took to produce them in countries that 
are peculiarly fitted for their growth; 
and the foreigners are supplied with 
cloth and hardware for what these pro¬ 
ductions cost in a country where manu¬ 
facturing industry has been carried to 
the highest pitch of improvement. Were 
this intercourse put an end to, the terri¬ 
torial division of labour resulting from 
it would simultaneously cease; and 
while we should be obliged either to 
make a shift without wine or sugar, or 
to produce them, or substitutes for 
them, at home, at a hundred or a 
thousand times tlie expense it now 
takes to fetch them from abroad, the 
Portuguese and Briizilians Avould be 
exposed to similar dilliculties in get¬ 
ting cloth or hardvviire. It is clear, 
therefore, that in estimating the com¬ 
parative advantageousness of the home 
and foreign trades, it will not do to 
look merely at the number of trans¬ 
actions in each. The jeal question is, 
which occasions the greatest subdivision 
of employments, and gives the most 
powerful spur to industry ? This, how¬ 
ever, is a question that does not, per¬ 


haps, admit of any very satisfactory 
solution. Without some species of 
home trade no division of employments 
could ever have been made, and man 
must have continued in ignorance and 
barbarism. And it is, therefore, true to 
say, that the home trade is the most' 
indispensable to the rise and early pro¬ 
gress of the arts. But those who consi¬ 
der tVie influence of foreign commerce in 
making man acquainted with an infinity 
of useful and desirable products, of which 
he must otherwise have been ignorant, 
in diverting ttie industry of every country 
into the most profitable channels, in 
improving every process carried on at 
home, by opening the markets of the 
world to its produce, and in exciting the 
tlesires, and stimulating the industry and 
invent itm of ail classes, will not hesitate 
to admit that it has principally contri¬ 
buted to advance society to the Uigh 
state of improvement to which it has 
attained. * 

Dr. Smith has also contended for the 
superior productiveness of the home 
trade on dij^erent, tliough, as it appears 
to us, not more tenable grounds than 
those now examineV. • 

‘ The capital,’ says he, ‘ which sends 
Scotch manufactures to London, and 
brings liack English corn and manufac¬ 
tures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, 
by every such operation, two British 
capitals, which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of 
Great Britain. Tlie capital employed in 
purchasing foreign goods for home con- 
sumjition, when this ]>urchase is nia^^e 
with the produce of domestic i«lustry, 
replaces too, by every such op(*ration, 
two distinct capitals; but one of tfiem 
only is employed in supporting domestic 
industry. The giipital which sends 
British .goods to Eortug.air and brings 
back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
replaces, by every such o^Jeration, only 
one British capital; the bt her is a Por¬ 
tuguese one. Though the returns, 
therefore, of the foreign trade of con¬ 
sumption should be as tpiick as those of 
the home trade, the capital employed in 
it will give but one half of tlie encou¬ 
ragement to the industry of productive 
laiiour of the country.’ — {^IVealth of 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 158.) 

Now it will be observed, that Dr. 
Smith dues not say that the importation 
of foreign commodities has any tendency 
to force capital abroad; and unless it do 
this, it is plain that the statement in the 
above paragraph is quite inconsistent 
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with the fundamental principle he has 
elsewhere established, that the produc¬ 
tive industry of every country must 
always be proportioned to the amount 
of its capital. Suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that the case put'hy Dr. 
Smith actually occurs, that the Scotch 
manufactures are sent to Portugal: it is 
obvious, that if the same demand con¬ 
tinue in London for Scotch manufac¬ 
tures as before they began to be sent 
abroad, an additional capital, and an 
additional number of labourers, will be 
required to furnish supplies for both the 
London and Portuguese markets. In 
this case, therefore, instead of the in¬ 
dustry of the country sustaining any 
diminution from the export of the Scotch 
manufactures to a foreign country, it 
would evidently be augmented, and a 
new field would be opened for the pro- 
fitai)le employment of stock. But if at 
the saniejlinie that the Scotch began to 
export manufactured'goods to Portugal, 
the Londoners also found out a foreign 
market where they could be supplied at 
a cheaper rate with the goojis they had 
previously imported from Scotland, all 
interccxirse between^Scotland and Lon¬ 
don would immediately cease, and the 
home trade would be changed for a 
foreign trade. It is obvious, however, 
that this change could not occasion any 
embarrassment, and that it would not 
throw a single individual out of em¬ 
ployment. On the contrary, a fresh 
stimulus would be given to the manufac¬ 
tures, both of Scotland and the metro¬ 
polis, inasmuch as nothing but their 
being tlble to dispose oMheir produce to 
greatei* advantage could have induced 
the*merchants to change the home hn* a 
foreign market. The fact is, that when 
a home trade is cli^nged for a foreign 
trade, an additional capital belonging to 
the nation with which it is earned on 
enters intoit**but there is no diminution 
whatever, citHbr of the capital or in¬ 
dustry of the nation which has made the 
change. So far from this, they are 
plainly diverted into more productive 
channels, and are employed with greater 
advantage. (For some further remarks 
on this subject, see Ricardo’s Principles 
of Political Economy, 3id edit. p. 419.) 

IIL The (Udony Trade forms the 
third great department into which com¬ 
merce is usually divided. 

Colonies are establishments formed 
in foreign countries by bodies of men, 
who voluntarily emigrate from, or are 
forcibly sent abroad by, the mother 


country. Various motives have, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, led to the formation of 
colonies. Sometimes, as in the case of 
most of the Greek colonies of antiquity, 
they were formed by citizens driven 
from their native country by the violence 
of political factions: sometimes, as in 
the case of the Roman colonies, they 
were formed for the purpose of bridling 
subjugated proApnees; the latter, in¬ 
deed, were a species of camps or military 
stations, forming, as it were, the ad¬ 
vanced posts of that mighty army which 
had its head-(iuarters at Rome. And 
sometimes, again, as in the case of the 
Phoenician colonies, and of most of 
those established in modern times, they 
have been formed for commercial pur¬ 
poses, or in the view of enriching the 
mother country, by opening new mar¬ 
kets from which she might, if she 
chose, exclude foreigners. 

The nature of the connexion that has 
existed between colonies and their 
mother countries has been exceedingly 
various. Most of the Greek colonies, 
being founded by private adventurers, 
who received no assistance from the 
government of the parent state, were 
really independent; the duties which 
they owed totheir metropolis being such 
only as are due to kinsmen and friends, 
and not those due by subjects to their 
rulers. Tlie Roman colonies, on tlie 
other hand, being founded by the state 
for an important political purjiose, 
alw’ays maintained an intimate connexion 
with and dependance upon Rome. They 
formed tlie great bulwarks of the em¬ 
pire ; nor w'as the ctmquest of any pro¬ 
vince ever supposed to be completed till 
colonies had been establislied in it, and 
roads had rendered it accessible to the 
legions. The colonies established for 
commercial purpose.s have generally 
been sutijectcd to such regulations as 
were deemed most for the advantage of 
the parent state. Their growth has thus, 
in many instances, been retarded ; anti 
they have been rendered less serviceable 
to their foundfers than they would have 
been had they been treated witli greater 
liberality. 

A colony retained in a state of depend¬ 
ance upon the mother country can be 
regarded in no other light than as one 
of her provinces. The trade carried on 
between them is really a branch of the 
home trade; and the remarks made 
upon the latter are all applicable to it. 
The only really interesting inquiry with 
respect to commercial colonies is that 
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which has for its object to investigate the 
nature and influence of the regulations 
to which their trade is subjected; and 
upon this we shall enter in a subsequent 
part of this treatise. 

Chapter III. 

Means by which Commerce may befaci- 
i Ututed—Money and Hanks — pydf^hts 

and Measures—Hoads and Canals. 
To enumerate the various means by 
which commercial operations nmy be 
facilitated, would be an endless task. 
It would, in fact, embrace an examina¬ 
tion of everything contributing to render 
property secure, to simplify the law with 
respect to contracts, to soften the animo¬ 
sities that exist amongst nations, to 
render individuals alive to their real 
inteiests’, &c. Hut there are certain 
institutions and contrivances which have 
a peculiarly commercial character, and 
without which commerce could not be 
carried on to any considerable extent. 
Money and banks, weights and measures, 
roads and canals,,commercial treaties, 
is:c. are of this description ; and we shall 
now s\ibjom a few remarks with respect 
to them. 

1. Money and Hanks. AVithout the use 
of money, of some sort or other, com¬ 
mercial oi)erations must have been 
greatly embarrassed. Innumerable dif¬ 
ficulties would occur in attempting to 
carry on traile by barter. A., for ex¬ 
ample, has a quantity of wheat which 
he wishes to dispo.se of for a quantity 
of cloth belonging to 11.; but the latter 
being already sutiiciently supplietl with 
W’heat, no exchange can take place 
between them. In such a case A. would 
have to learn what commodity 11. would 
be inclined to accept in exchange for his 
cloth ; and having acquirctl tliis infor¬ 
mation he would next have to seek out 
some third person willing to part with 
the equivalent demanded by 15. in ex¬ 
change for wheat. It might not, per¬ 
haps, be possible for A. to get his pur¬ 
pose effected so early as has here been 
supposed, or without negociating other 
subsidiary exchanges. What has been 
stated is, however, sufficient to evince 
the extreme difficulty of carrying on 
commerce in this way. 

Money was introduced to obviate 
these difficulties, which jt has done very 
completely. Every one being desirous 
to have the meairs of readily acquiring 
whatever he wanted, would endeavour 
t6 exchange a portiqi^ol his own -pro^ 


duce for that which he observed was 
most in demand, and which passed most 
readily from hand to hand. Hy degrees 
this commodity would come to be used 
as a common medium of exchange, as a 
standard by which to measure the value 
of others, and as the equivalent givl^i 
for them; in a word, it would become 
money. • • 

An immense variety of commodities 
have been used as money in different 
countries and stages of society. But 
in civilized countries the precious metals 
have been uniformly used as such, 
to the exclusion of every other, except 
what is merely subsidiary to them. 
They have been indebted for this dis¬ 
tinction, not to any law or agreement 
amongst nations, but to their qualities— 
their durability, divisibility, sameness, 
great value in small bulk, &c. Their 
employment as money dates from 14 very 
remote epoch. At first t^ey were in an 
unfashioned form, in bars, ingots, or 
dust. They were speedily, however, 
formed into coins, or impressed with a 
stamp iiuiicating their weight and fine¬ 
ness. Their use in the ordinary trans¬ 
actions of life ’vas thus grtatly fa¬ 
cilitated; and they became the most 
convenient instruments that can be 
imagined for effecting exchanges, and 
gave an extraordinary stimulus to com¬ 
merce. 

It is, however, material to observe, 
that the use of coined money does not 
change the principle on which exchanges 
were previously conducted. The coin¬ 
age saves the trouble of weighing gnd 
assaying ji^ld •and silver, but* it does 
nothing more. declares th8 w^dglit 
and purity of the metal in a coin ; but 
the value of that metal or coin is, in all 
eases, determinecl by Ihgse jirinciples 
which determine the value of other 
things, and would be as little aflected by 
being recoined with a ne\V denomination 
as the burden of a sliq? by a change of 
her name. 

Inaccurate notions with re.spcct to the 
influence of coinage seem to have given 
rise to the ojiinion, so long entertained, 
that coins were merely the signs of 
values! But it is clear that they have 
no more claim to this designation than 
bars of iron or copper, sacks of wheat, 
or any other commodity. They ex¬ 
change for other things, because they 
are desirable articles, and are possessed 
of real intrinsic value. A draff, check, 
or bill, may not improperly, perhaps, be 
regarded as the siga of the money to be 
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given for it; but that money is nothing 
but a commodity; it is not a sign, it is 
the thing signified. 

The term standard is used to desig¬ 
nate the purity and weight of coins, that 
is, the fineness of the metal of which 
they are made, and the quantity of it 
contained in them. 

A pound troy, or 12 oz: o? the metal 
of w'hich English silver coins are made, 
contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 
18 dwts.- alloy. This pound is coined 
into 66 shillings, so that each shilling 
contains 80.727 grains fine silver, and 
87.27 grains standard silver; and the 
money pound, consisting of 20 shillings, 
contains 1614.545 grains pure silver, and 
1745.454 grains standard silver. From 
1600 down to 1816, the pound weight of 
standard silver bullion w'as coined into 
62 shillings. All the English silver 
coinskhave been coined out of silver of 
11 oz. 2 dwtsj fine, from the Conquest 
to this moment, exce5)t for the short 
period of sixteen years, from the 34th 
Henry VIII. to the 2nd Elizabeth. 

The fineness of gold is estimated by 
carat grains equivalent to 2 i dwts. troy; 
gold of the highest degree of fineness, or 
pure, being said to be 24 carats fine. 
The purity of our present gold coins is 
11 parts tine gold and 1 part alloy. The 
sovereign, or twenty-shilling-piece, con¬ 
tains 113.001 grains fine gold, and 
■ 123.274 grains standard gold. The 
pound troy of standard gold is coined 
into 46 sovereigns and "J’oths of a sove¬ 
reign, or into 46/. 14.?. Od. The mint or 
stajfidard* price of gold is, therefore, said 
to be 4*i»Z. 14s. 6d. ])er pound troy, or, 
3/. IJs. iOid. an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no 
value : it is allowed in order to save the 
trouble and ^pense that would be in¬ 
curred in refining the metals to their 
highest degree of purity; and because, 
when its quantity is small, it rentiers the 
coins harder, aiM less liable to be worn 
or rubbed. Were the quantity of alloy 
considerable, it would lessen the splen¬ 
dour and ductility of the metals, and 
would add too much to the w'eiglit of 
the coins. 

Originally, the coins of all countries 
seem to have hiid the same denomina¬ 
tions as the weights commonly used in 
them; and contained the exact quantity 
of the precious metals indicated by their 
name. Thus, the talent was a weight 
used in the earliest period by the Greeks; 
the cui or pondo by the Homans; the 
livre by'the French; and the pound by 


the English and Scotch; and the coins 
originally in use in Greece, Italy, France, 
ancl England, bore the same names, 
and weighed precisely a talent, a pondo, 
a livre, and a pounil. The standard has 
not, however, been preserved inviolate, 
either in ancient or modern times. The 
necessities of governments, and the un¬ 
founded notion, .so generally ditiused, 
that coins derived their value rather 
from the coinage than from the quantity 
of metal contained in them, has every¬ 
where led to their degradation. Coins 
have been less enfeebled in England than 
in any other country ; but even here the 
quantity of silver in a pound sterling is 
less than the third part of a jiound 
weigJit, the quantity it contained in l.'loy. 
At the union of the crowns, in IfiOO, 
the coins current in Scotland containeil 
the twelfth part only of the silver they 
contained in, 1290. In France, the livre 
current in 1789 contained less than one 
sixty-sixth part of the silver implied in 
its name, and which it liad contained 
previously to 1103. In Spain, and some 
other countries, the, degradation has 
been carried even further. 

When two metals, as gold and silver, 
are formed into coins, and may be used 
indifferently, as legal tenders, in all pay¬ 
ments, the proportion which Ihe one 
hears to the other must be fixed by au¬ 
thority. Hut how accurately soever this 
proportion may he made to correspond 
with the real value of the metals, when 
it is fixed, it will not continue to be 
accurate for any considerable perioil. 
Each of the metals is liable to have its 
value affected by circumstances which 
may not alfcct the other; and whenever 
any variation of this sort takes jilace, it 
becomes the interest of all debtors to 
use th-dt metal only which is overculned, 
so that it becomes the only currency. 
In the French mint silver w'as for a 
long period overvalued, as compared 
with gold; ancl in England gold was 
for a long jieriod ovdf’valued, as com¬ 
pared with silver: and hence the reason 
that silver coins form almost the sole 
currency of France, and gold coins that 
of England. In this country a new sys¬ 
tem was, however, adopted in 1816. 
Gold coins w'ere then declared to he the 
only legal tender in all ])ayments of more 
than 40.9.: and the weight of the silver 
coins being, as, has been already re¬ 
marked, at the same time diminished, 
they became a merely subsidiary cur¬ 
rency. This system has been found to 
answer very well, . 
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Copper coins are only legal tender to 
the extent of one shilling in any one 
payment: they are, in respect of silver, 
what silver coins now are in respect of 
gold. 

(Tables are added to this treatise, 
giving a succinct view of the variations in 
the weight, fineness, and sterling value 
of the English coins at different periods; 
and of the value of the principal foreign 
coins now in circulation.) 

But notwithstanding the precious 
metals are in many respects admirably 
fitted to serve as a medium of exchange, 
they have two very serious drawbacks— 
their cost, and the difficulty and expense 
of carrying them from placi to place. 
If the currency of Great Britain con¬ 
sisted only of gold, it would amount to 
at least sixty millions of sovereigns; 
and the expense attending such a cur¬ 
rency, allowing only | per cent, for wear 
and tear and loss of coins, could not be 
reckoned at less than 3,250,000/. a-year. 
It is obvious, too, that were there no¬ 
thing but coins in circulation, the con¬ 
veyance of large sums from place to 
place, to discharge accounts, would be 
a very laborious process, and that even 
small sums could not be conveyed with¬ 
out considerable difficulty; and hence 
it is that most commercial and highly 
civilized nations have endeavoured to 
fabricate a portion of their money of 
less costly materials, and have resorted 
to various devices for- economizing the 
nsc of coin. Of the substitutes for coin 
hitherto suggested, paper is by far the 
most important, and is in all respects 
the least objectionable. Instead of dis¬ 
charging their debts by a payment of 
the precious metals, individuals, on 
whose solvency the public may rely, pay 
them by giving a bill or draft for the 
sum, payable in coin at sight or at so 
many days after date; and as this bill 
or draft passes currently from hand to 
hand as cash, it performs all the func¬ 
tions of coin, while it saves its expense 
to the public. A sense of the advan¬ 
tages that might be derived from the 
circulation of such bills or drafts led to 
the institution of banks for their regular 
issue. A banker, on being applied to 
for a loan, does not make the advance 
in gold or silver, but in his own notes; 
and while these serve equally well as 
cash to the borrower, tiie issuer derives 
the same rate of interest from them that 
he would have derived from an advance 
of cash; his profits consisting of the 
fikeess of interest derived from the notes 
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he has issued, over the interest of the 
cash or unproductive stock he is obliged 
to keep in his coffers to meet the de¬ 
mands of the public for payment of his 
notes, and the expenses of his establish¬ 
ment. Besides this sort of banks, there 
are also banks of deposit, or banks for 
keeping iperchants’ money. A mer¬ 
chant using a bank of this sort makes 
all his considerable payments by drafts 
upon his bankers, and sends all the bills 
due to him to them to be presented, and 
noted if not duly paid. I3y this means 
he saves the trouble and expense of 
keeping a quantity of unemployed mo¬ 
ney at home, of receiving coins or notes 
that are not genuine, and of making any 
mistakes with respect to the presenta¬ 
tion of due bills; and in consequence of 
the saving of money that is thus eliected, 
a much less quantity serves for the de¬ 
mand of the public. * 

But the great advantage of banks, in 
a commercial point of view, consists in 
the facility they afford for making pay¬ 
ments at distant places, and for the 
negociatien of bills of exchange. Many 
of the banking companies, cstaljlished in 
different districts,' have a direct inter¬ 
course with each other; and they have 
all correspondents in London. Hence, 
an individual residing in any part of the 
country, who may wish to make a. pay¬ 
ment in any other part, however distant, 
may effect his object by applying to the 
bank nearest to him. Thus, suppose 
A, of Penzance, has a payment to make 
to B, of Inverness. To send the money 
by post would be hazardous, ant^if tl1l?re 
were fractronal parts of a poiijjd in the 
sum, it would haully be practicaWe to 
make use of the post. How, then, will 
A manage ? lie will pay the sum to a 
banker in Penzance, and his creditor in 
Inverness will receive it from a banlcer 
there. The transaction i« very simple ; 
the Penzance banlver orders his corre¬ 
spondent in London to pay to the cor¬ 
respondent of the Inverness banker the 
sum in question on account of B ; and 
the Inverness banker, being advisetl in 
course of post of what has been done, 
pays B. A small commission, charged 
by the Penzance banker, and the post¬ 
ages, constitute the whole expense. 
There is no risk whatever; and the 
affair is transacted in the most commo¬ 
dious and cheapest manner. 

Bills of exchange are most commonly 
used in the settlement of transactions 
between merchants residing in different 
countries; but they are also frequently 
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used amons; merchants of the same 
country. They are merely orders ad¬ 
dressed by a creditor to a debtor, direct¬ 
ing the latter to pay his debt to some 
specified party in his vicinity. But 
notwithstanding this simplicity, their 
introduction has given unusual facilities 
and security to all sorts of mercantile 
transactions, and has been productive 
of much advantage to all classes. We 
borrow from the British Merchant (iii., 
p. 97,) the following exposition of the 
mode in which bills of exchange are 
employed to adjust debts in different 
places• 

‘ Suppose a tenant in Wiltshire has 
to pay lOdZ. of rent to his landlord in 
London ; and that the w'oollen-draper 
in London has to pay the like sum to 
the clothier in Wiltshire: both these 
debts may be paid, without transmitting 
one Earthing from the one place to the 
other, by billj, of exchange, or by ex¬ 
changing one debtor for the other; thus, 
the tenant may receive his landlord's 
order to pay 100^. to the clothier in the 
country; and the woollen-dmper may 
receive jiis clothier's order to pay the 
like sum to the landlord in town. These 
two orders are properly called bills of 
exchange; the debts are exchanged by 
them; that is, the woollen-draper in 
town, instead of the tenant in the coun¬ 
try, is become debtor to the landlord; 
and the tenant in the country, instead 
of the woollen-draper in town, is become 
debtor to the clothier; and when these 
orders are complied with, the two debts 
betwee\| London and Bic country are 
discharged without sending*one shilling 
in specie from the ove to the other.’ 

The debts due by merchants residing 
in one country to those of another are, 
for the mof.t part,' discharged in the 
same manner. The transmission of 
money from 'place to place is thus al¬ 
most wholly m/oided; and the largest 
payments arc effected without the least 
risk and almost without any expense. 

IT. Weights and Measures. The 
employment of some sort of standards 
by which to mea.sure and compare the 
specific gravities and magnitudes of 
different articles, must, at a very early 
period, have been seen to be indis¬ 
pensable to the easy and accurate ar¬ 
rangement of commercial transactions. 
The earliest standards of lineal measure 
seem to have been, for the mo.st part, 
derived from portions of the human 
body : as the cubit, or length of the arm 
from the elbow to the, tip of the middle 


finger; the foot; the ulna, arm, or 
yantd; the span; the digit, or finger; 
the fathom, or space from the extremity 
of the one hand to the extremity of the 
other when they are both extended in 
opposite directions ; the pace, &c.— 
Larger spaces were estimated by mea¬ 
sures formed out of multiples of the 
smaller ones; and sometimes in days’ 
journeys, or by the space which it was 
supposed a man might travel in a day, 
using a reasonable <legree of diligence. 

But lineal measures can only be used 
to determine the magnitude of surfaces 
or of solid bodies. The magnitude of 
bodies in a liquid or fluid state has to be 
determined by what are termed mea¬ 
sures of capacity. It is probable that, 
in the infancy of society, shells, or other 
hollow instruments afforded by nature, 
were used as standards. But the inac¬ 
curacy of the conclusions drawn from 
referring to them must soon have become 
obvious ; and it was early discovered 
that, to obtain an accurate measure of 
liquids, nothing more was necessary 
than to construct an artificial measure, 
the dimensions, and consequently the 
capacity of which should be determined 
by the lineal measures previously adopted 
by the society. 

The determination of the specific gra¬ 
vity or weight of different bodies sup¬ 
poses the invention of the balance—an 
instrument of the highest antiquity. It 
appears probable that cubes of some 
common lineal measure, as a foot, or 
the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, 
lead, iron, or some other metal, were 
early used as standards of weight. In 
many countries, however, grains of corn 
seem to have formed the original stand¬ 
ard. Hence in this, as well as in several 
other nations, the lowest denomination 
of weight is a grain; and thirty-two of 
these grains are directed, by the ancient 
statute dc compositio mensurarum, to 
compose a penny-weight, twenty of which 
make an ounce, twelve ounces a pound, 
and so upwards. 

The extension of commercial transac¬ 
tions must speedily have disclosed the 
importance of having weights and mea¬ 
sures determined by some Jixed stand¬ 
ard. But as the size of the different 
parts of the human body differ in differ¬ 
ent individuals, it is necessary to select 
some durable article, a metallic rod, for 
example, of the length of an average 
foot, cubit, &c., and to make it the 
standard with which all the other feet, 
cubits, &c., used in mensuration, should 
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correspond. These standards have been 
preserved with the greatest care;* at 
Rome they were kept in the temjde of 
Jupiter ; and among the .Tews, their 
custody was entrusted to the family of 
Aaron. 

In England, our ancient historians 
tell us, that a new, or rather a revised 
standard of lineal measure was intro¬ 
duced by Henry I., who ordered that 
the ulna, or ancient ell, which corre¬ 
sponds to the modern yard, should be 
made of the exact length of his own arm, 
and that the other measures of length 
should be raised upon it. This stand¬ 
ard has been maintained without any 
sensible variation. In 1742, the Royal 
Society had a yard made, from a very 
careful comparison of the standard ells 
or yards of the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth, kept at the Kxchecpier. 
In 1758, an exact copy' was made of the 
Royal Society's yard ; and this cojiy 
having been examined by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, and rejmrted 
by them to be eipial to the standard 
yard, it was marked as such; and this 
identical yanl is declared, by the Act 5 
(reo. IV., cap. 74, to be the standard 
of lineal measure in Great Uritain. 

The confusion and inconvenience 
attending the use of weights and mea¬ 
sures of the same denomination, but of 
different magnitudes, was early re¬ 
marked ; and thei’e is hardly a country 
in which i-ftbrts have not been made to 
reduce them to the same uniform sys¬ 
tem. INumerous acts of parliament 
have been ])assed having this object in 
view, and enjoining the use of the same 
weights anti measures under very severe 
penalties, lint, owing to the inveteracy 
of ancient customs and the difficulty of 
enforcing the new regulations, these 
statutes liave always had a very limited 
influence, and the greatest diversity has 
continued to prevail, except in lineal 
meastires. Hut the statute 5 Geo. IV., 
cap. 74, seems to have at length effected 
what former statutes had failed of ac¬ 
complishing. It is, perhaps, indebted 
for its success in this respect to the 
limited nature of the changes which it 
introduced. It made no alteration in 
the lineal measures jireviously in use; 
neither did it affect the jireviously ex¬ 
isting system of weights. Tlie measures 
of capacity art! the only* ones which it 
has changed. The wine gallon formerly 
contained 231 cubic inches, and the ale 
gallon 282; but these have been both 


superseded'bythe imperial gallon, which 
contains 277;'^ cubic inches. 

As the standards adopted in most 
countries have been in a great degree 
arbitrary, it has long been the opinioij 
of scientific men that, to construct % - 
more perfect system of weights and 
measures, «ome natural and unchange¬ 
able basis should be adopted. It has, 
iruleed, been contended by Paucton and 
Bailly, that the ancient measures had 
been deduced from a basis of this sort; 
and that the stadium always formed an 
alicpiotpart of the earth’s circumference, 
that part differing amongst different na¬ 
tions and authors. But no learning or 
ingenuity can induce any reasonable 
person to believe what is so obviously 
incredible. The ancients had no means 
of determining the earth’s circumference 
with any thing like the accuracy required 
to render it the great uiyt of a system 
of measures ; and*, what is equally deci¬ 
sive, no ancient author ever makes the 
slightest allusion to any such standard. 

In more modern times, however, the 
idea of seeking for a unit of measure 
and weight in sorre uj)changerfl)le na¬ 
tural object has been practically carried 
into effect. 'I'lje standards that have 
been usually proposed for this purpose 
have been some aliquot part of the 
quadrant of the meridian, or the length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds in 
some given latitude. The latter has 
been in so far adopted into the existing 
system of weights and measures, estab¬ 
lished by the Act of ls24, that t^e 
length of the standard yard, as colbpared 
with that of a pendulum vibrattng^se¬ 
conds in the latitiufe of London, is de¬ 
termined to he in the proportion of 36 
inches to oUj’,;*]',,-', inches. 

'fhe new metrical system* esta])lished 
in France subsequently to the Revolu¬ 
tion, is founded on the measurement 
of the (juadrant of the fberidian, or of 
the distance from the pole to the equa¬ 
tor. Tliis distance having been defer- 
minodwith the greatest care, fhe ten- 
miUiofiih part of it was assiuneil as the 
metre, or unit of length, all the other 
lineal measures being multiples or sub- 
multiples of it in decimal proportion. 
The .metre is equal to 3U'3708 English 
inches ; the gramme, or unit of weight, 
is a cubic centimetre, or the one-hun¬ 
dredth part of a metre of distilled 
water, of the temperature of melting 
ice, and weighs 15*434 grains Troy; 
the litre, or unit of the measures of 

C 3 
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capacity, is equal to 61*028 cubic inches. 
In 1812, the scientific precision of this 
^stem was so far relaxed, that the 
weights and measures founded upon the 
metre are allowed to be divided into 
halves, quarters, eighths, &c. 

(See the Tables annexed to this Trea¬ 
tise, for an account of the values of the 
principal weights and measures of fo¬ 
reign countries.) 

III. Roadst Canalst ^c .—Next to 
the introduction of money, and weights 
and measures, the formation of good 
roads, bridges, and canals, gives the 
greatest facility to commerce, and con¬ 
tributes uwre powerfully, perhaps, than 
anything else to the progress of im¬ 
provement. They have been denomi¬ 
nated national veins and arteries; and 
the latter are not more indispensable to 
the existence of individuals, than im¬ 
proved communications are to a healthy 
state of the |)ublic economy. It were 
vain to attempt to point out in detail the 
various advantages derived from the easy 
means of communication that exist in 
Great Britain. There is not a*single dis¬ 
trict that is not indebted to others for a 
large part of its supplies, even of some of 
the bulkiest commodities. Besides the 
coal, metals, minerals, timber, com. See., 
conveyed from one part of the empire to 
another by sea, immense quantities are 
conveyed from place to place in the in¬ 
terior, by roads and canals; and every 
improvement effected in the means of 
conveyance has obviously the same ef- 
fegt upon the cost of commodities that 
have be conveyed, ^n improve¬ 
ment m the methods by which they are 
rai^d or manufactm-ed. 

Wherever the means of internal com¬ 
munication are deficient in a country, 
the inhabitsfnts muSt unavoidably dis¬ 
perse themselves over its surface. Cities 
were originsrily founded by individuals 
congregating more, perhaps, for the pur¬ 
pose of national defence and protection, 
than for any other cause. But in coun¬ 
tries where good government is esta¬ 
blished, and property is secure, men re¬ 
sort to cities only frdm a sense of the 
advantages they afford. The scale on 
which business is there conducted pre¬ 
sents facilities that cannot be elsewhere 
afforded for making a fortune; and the 
extent to which the subdivision of em¬ 
ployments is carried opens a field for 
the exercise of all sorts of talent; at 
the same time that it improves and per¬ 
fects all sorts of arts, whether subser¬ 
vient to industrious or scientific pursuits. 


or to those of pleasure and dissipation. 
It ts this that attracts the aspiring, the 
industriotis, the gay, and the profligate, 
to cities,—^that fills them with the best 
and the worst part of the species. The 
competition that takes place in a great 
town,—the excitement that is constantly 
kept up, the collision of so many minds 
brought into immediate contact, and all 
endeavouring to outstrip each other in 
their respective departments, developes 
all the resources of the human mind, and 
renders a great city a perpetually radiat¬ 
ing focus of intelligence and inventioi\. 
There are, however, considerable ck>gs 
upon the continued increase of cities. 
The food and fuel made use of by the in¬ 
habitants, and the raw products on which 
their industry is to be exerted, must all 
be brought from the country; and ac¬ 
cording as the size of the city increases, 
the distances from which its supplies 
must be brought become so mucli the 
greater, that ultimately the cost of their 
conveyance may he so great, as to ba¬ 
lance or more the peculiar advantages 
resulting from a residence in town. 
Hence the impossibility of a large, or 
even a considerable city existing any¬ 
where without possessing considerable 
means of communication either with tlie 
surrounding country, or with other coun¬ 
tries ; and hence, too, the explanation of 
the apparently singular fact, of almost; 
all large citie.s having been founded on 
or near the sea, or a navigable river;. 
Had London been an inland town, fifty 
miles from the shore, it is abuiuhmtly 
certain that she could not have attained 
to one-third her present size; but the faci¬ 
lities afforded by her admirable situation: 
on the Thames, for the importation of 
all sorts of produce from abroad, as well 
as from otlier parts of Plngland, wijl en¬ 
able her, should her commerce cenfinue 
to prosper, to add to her colossal mag¬ 
nitude for centuries to come. 

But all towns cannot lie founded on 
the sea-coast or the hanks of navigable 
rivers; and the growth of those in inland 
situations must, in all cases, tlepend on 
their means of communication with the 
surrounding country. Without our im¬ 
proved roads and canals, the great in¬ 
land manufacturing towns with which 
England is studded, such as Manche.ster, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, 
Preston, &c., ‘could not exi.st. Tliey 
enable the inhabitants to obtain the rude 
products of the soil and the mines, al¬ 
most as cheap as if they lived in country 
villages. There is thus nothing, or next 
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to nothinff, to detract from the advan¬ 
tages which the inventive and enterprising 
artisan may expect to realize from re¬ 
sorting to these great hives of industry. 
And, owing to the gigantic scale on 
which all sorts of industry are conducted 
in them, the scope atforded for the em¬ 
ployment of the most powerful machines, 
and the appropriation of particular sets 
of workmen to every separate process, 
however minute, manufacturing industry 
is carried to a degree of perfection that 
almost exceeds belief. 

The influence that the growth of a 
large town has upon agriculture is great 
and striking. ‘ In the neighbourhood,’ 
says Dr. Paley, ‘ of trading towns, and 
in those districts which carry on a com¬ 
munication with the markets of trading 
towns, the husbandmen are busy and 
skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land 
■is managed to the best advantage, and 
double the quantity of corn or herbage 
(articles which are ultimately converted 
into human provision) laised from it, of 
what the same soil yields in I’emoter and 
more neglected parts of the country. 
Wherever a thriving manufactory finds 
means to establish it-self, a new vegeta¬ 
tion springs up around it. I believe it 
is true, that agriculture never arrives at 
any considerable, much less at its highest, 
degree of perfection when it is not con¬ 
nected with trade; that is, when the de¬ 
mand for the produce is not increased 
by the consumption of trading cities.’— 
{Moral Philoso])ht/, book vi. cap. 11.) 

Hut the fact of their being mainly 
conducive to the growth of cities, is not 
the only advanfiige which improved roads 
and canals confer upon agi‘iculturc. 
AVithout their aid it would be impossible 
to carry to distant places sufficient sup¬ 
plies of such bulky and heavy articles as 
lime, marl, shells, and other manures, 
necessary to give luxuriance to the crops 
of rich soils, and to render those that 
are poor productive. Not only, too, 
would inferior roads lessen the market 
for farm produce, and consequently the 
cpiantity raised, but a larger proportional 
number of horses or other catUe would 
be required to convey the diminished pro¬ 
duce to market. It is plain, therefore, 
that good roads are both directly and 
indirectly a prime source of agricultural 
improvement;—directly, by increasing 
the quantity, and reducing the cost of 
manure ; and by increasing the quantity 
and reducing the cost of conveying farm 
produce to market; and, indirectly, by 
pVoviding for the growth and indefinite 


extension of cities and towns, that is, of 
the markets for agricultural produce. 

Increased speed of conveyance is one 
of the principal advantages that have 
resulted from the formation of good 
roads, the invention of steam-packets, 
&c. Suppose that it takes two days to 
travel by,an uneven ill-made road be¬ 
tween any two places; and that by im¬ 
proving the road, the journey may be 
accomplished in one day; the effect is 
the same as if the distance were reduced 
a half; and there is not only a great 
saving of lime to travellers, but also a 
great saving from the more speedy con¬ 
veyance of commodities. This latter is 
a point of much more importance than 
is commonly supposed. It is not pos¬ 
sible to form any correct estimate of the 
value of the products that are constantly 
in the act of being carried from place to 
place in Great IJritain and Irelanfl. It 
is certain, however, that il is*very great; 
and every additional facility of convey¬ 
ance, by bringing such products more 
rapidly to their destination, and enabling 
them to Hie sooner applied to the pur¬ 
poses for which they are ^tended, 
renders large quantities of capital avail¬ 
able for industrious purposes, that would 
otherwise be locked up. 

Roads of one sort or other must, of 
course, exist in every country emerged 
from barbarism,—but in England, the 
statute of the 28th of Philip and Mary, 
which is still in force, is the first legisla¬ 
tive enactment in which a regular provi¬ 
sion was made for the repair of the 
roads. The p^amble to this stj^ut^e- 
clares, thal the roads were tedjpus and 
noisome to travel «on, and dangercais to 
passengers and carriages; and, there¬ 
fore, it enacts, that in every parish two 
surveyors of the highways^ shall be an¬ 
nually chosen, and the inhabitants of nil 
parishes obliged, according to their re¬ 
spective ability, to provid#J labourers, car¬ 
riages, tools, &c., for four days each 
year, to work upon the roads, under the 
direction of the surveyors. This sys¬ 
tem, though in many respects exceed¬ 
ingly defective, w'as at the time justly 
considered a great improvement, and 
answered pretty well till the reign of 
Charles II., when, owing to the increase 
of carnages, particularly about London, 
it became necessary to adopt more efli- 
cient measures for the formation and 
repair of roads; and the plan of impos¬ 
ing tolls upon those who made use of 
tire roads began then to be adopted. 
But this system was not carried into 
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full effect, and placed upon a solid foot¬ 
ing', till about 1767, •when it was ex¬ 
tended to the great roads to all parts of 
the country; the contributions of labour 
under the xlet of Philip and Mary being 
then appropriated entirely to the cross 
or country roads. A money payment is 
also very frequently made instead of a 
contribution in labour. 

"When the plan for extending turnpike 
roads from the metropolis to distant 
parts of the country was in agitation, 
the counties in the neighbourhood of 
London petitioned Parliament against it, 
alleging, that the remoter counties would 
be able, from the comparative cheap¬ 
ness of labd'ur in them, to sell their ])ro- 
duce in London at a lower rate than they 
could do ; and that their rents would be 
reduced, and cultivation ruined by the 
measure! Luckily this interested op- 
positfbn proved ineffectual, and instead 
of being injurious to ihe counties ad¬ 
joining the metropolis, the improve¬ 
ment of the roads has been quite as be¬ 
neficial to them as to those at a dis¬ 
tance, inasmuch as, by providing for the 
indefinite extension of the city, it has 
rendered it a far better market for their 
peculiar productions than it would have 
been, had its growth been checked, 
which must have been the case long ago, 
had the irai>roveraents in question not 
been made. 

The plan of making and repairing 
roads by contributions of labour is not 
peculiar to England, but was at one pe¬ 
riod general all over Europe. IJy an 
Ao^ of the Scotch Parliament, passed in 
1669, a]I persons engage'ei in'husbandry 
werei. obliged to labey ir six days each 
year, before or after harvest, upon tiie 
public roads ; the farmers and landlords 
being, at tha.same time, obliged to fur¬ 
nish horses, carls, &c., according to the 
extent of land, occupied by them. Tlie 
inconveniencies„of such a system are 
many and obvious. Those who get no 
pay for their work, and who perform it 
against their will, waste their time and 
industry; and there is besides a great 
loss incurred by the interruption of the 
regular pursuits of the labourer. A 
sense of these disadvantages led, in the 
early part of the reign of George III., to 
a commutation of the labour contribu¬ 
tion for a money-tax on land, rated ac¬ 
cording to its valuation in the cess-books. 
This measure has been productive of the 
best effects. Previously to its faking 
place, the roads, even in the best culti¬ 
vated districts of Scotland, were in the 


worst possible state; now, however, they 
are about the very best in Europe. 

A similar system has been followed 
on the Continent. When Turgot en¬ 
tered on his administration, he sent a 
circular letter to the road-surveyors and 
engineers of the different ])rovinccs of 
France, desiring them to transmit esti¬ 
mates, framed on the most liberal scale, 
of the sums of money for which the 
usual repairs might be made on the 
old roads, and the ordinary extent of 
new ones constructed. The average of 
the estimates shewed that a money con¬ 
tribution of about 10,000,000 livres 
a-year would suffice for these objects: 
whereas Turgot shewed, that the execu¬ 
tion of these repairs and constructions, 
by contributions of forced lalionr, or rnr- 
vees, cost not less than 4 0,000,000 livves! 
— {Art. Taxation, Sapp, to Kacy. Jirit.) 

There is still, however, a great deal 
of labour performed on the cross and 
country roads of England, under the 
system established by the Act of Philip 
and Mary. Its conliiuiance is most pro¬ 
bably to be ascribed to 1 he want of any 
ready means for its commulalion. 

It is the duty of Government to fur¬ 
nish assistance towards the formation of 
roads and bridges in parts of the coun¬ 
try where they are necessary, and where 
the funds required for their formation 
cannot otherwise be obtained. Hut it is 
in such cases extremely desirable, in 
order to prevent Government from being 
deceived by interested representations, 
that those more immediately concerned 
in the undertaking should be bound to 
contribute a consideral>le portion of its 
expense. This lias been done in the 
case of the Highland roads. Down to 
a very recent period, large tracts in the 
Highlands were'quite inaccessible, and 
were, consequently, in a great measure 
slmt out from all improvement; while 
the rugged nature of the country and 
tlie poverty of the inhabitants rendered 
any attempt to construct imjiroved roads 
an undertaking beyond their means. 
Under these circumstances, Government 
came forward, and engag<*il to lulvance 
half the expense of making roads and 
bridges in certain districts, on condition 
that the landlords and others interested, 
should advance the other half, and that 
the work should be executed under the di¬ 
rection of Parliamentary Commissioners 
and engineers. This arrangement has 
been highly beneficial. Tlirough its 
means about 600 miles of excellent roads 
have been constructed; and in couse- 
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quence of the easy means of commum> 
cation they afford, a spirit of improTse- 
ment has been excited even in the wildest 
and least frequented districts. 

Dr. Smith seems to have inclined to 
the opinion, that the roads of a country 
would be better attended to, and more 
economically manas?ed, were they placed 
under the control of government, than 
when they are left to be planned and 
superintended by private individuals. 
But this opinion does not seem to rest 
on any good foundation. It is, perhaps, 
true that a few of the great roads be¬ 
tween the principal towns of a county 
might be better laid out by government 
surveyors, than by surveyors appointed 
by the gentlemen of the different coun¬ 
ties through which they pass. But 
these great roads bear but a very small 
proportion to the total extent of cross 
and other roads with which every county 
either is, 'or ought to be, intersected; 
and, besides, it is abundantly certain, 
that when the formation of the great 
roads is left, as in Great Britain, to the 
care of those, who, either by themselves 
or their tenants, have to defray the 
greater part of the expense of their con¬ 
struction and repair, they w'ill be ma¬ 
naged, if not with greater skill, at least 
witli far more economy than if they 
were entrusted to the agents of govern¬ 
ment. M, Dupin has set this matter in 
the clearest point of view, in the re¬ 
marks he has made on the administra¬ 
tion of the roads in France and England. 
In the former they are etdirely under the 
control of goveriiment, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that while there is a useless 
expenditure upon a few great roads, the 
cross-roads are almost entirely neglected, 
and the facilities of internal intercourse 
are incomparably inferior to ours. 

It appears from a paper printed by 
order of the House of Commons, in 
1818, that the length of the different 

S ived streets and turnpike-roads in 
ngland and Wales, at that period, 
amounted to about 20,000 miles, and 
the length of the other highways to about 
9-5,000 miles. The value of the labour 
Xjerformed in kind upon the roads is esti¬ 
mated, in the same paper, at 515,000/. 
a-year; the commutation money, paid 
for contributions of labour, is estimated 
at 271,000/.; and the average produce 
of the tolls is estimated at 570,000/.; 
making the total yearly expenditure 
upon all the roads of England and 
Wales, in 1818, to be, 1,356,000/. At 
this moment it may be estimated at 
1 , 600 , 000 /. 


In fixing the rate of tolls, great care 
should be taken to keep them as low as 
possible. When they are either too 
much multiplied or too high, they have 
a very pernicious intiuence. They then 
operate as a most oppressive and unil 
e(pial tax on commerce; and obstruct 
that very intercourse they are intended 
to furnish the means of promoting. The 
same remark is applicable to all sorts of 
dock and harbour dues, light-house 
dues, &c. When confined within due, 
bounds they cannot justly be objected 
to; for nothing can be fairer than that 
those who benefit by such increased 
facilities and security in the prosecution 
of their l)usinesses should ])ay for them. 
But whenever they exceed the proj)er 
limits, they tempt the navigator to resort 
to ports where the charges are lower, 
and to direct his course through more 
insecure l)ut less costly channels. * 

It is not easy Uve those accustomed to 
travel along the smooth and level roads 
by which every part of this country is 
now intersected, to form any accui-afe 
idea of th» difficulties the traveller had 
to encounter a century ago. ^ U{)ads 
were then hardly formed ; and, m sum¬ 
mer, not nnfrequentb'' consisted of the 
bottoms of rivulets. Down to the middle 
of last century, most of the goods 
conveyed from place to place in Scot¬ 
land, at least where the distances were 
not very great, were carried, not by carts 
or waggons, but on horseback. Oat¬ 
meal, coals, turf, and even straw and hay, 
were conveyed in this way ! At this 
period, and for^long previous, tl^fie #as 
a set of siu^le-horse traffickers ( 4 *adgers) 
that regularly plisd between dittitrent 
places, supplying the inhabitants with 
such articles as were then most in de¬ 
mand, as salt, fish*, poultry'^ eggs, earth¬ 
enware, &,c.: these were usually conveyed 
in sacks or baskets, suspended one on 
each side the horse. But in carrying 
goods between distant places, it was 
necessary to employ a carl, as all that a 
horse could carry on his back was not 
sufficient to defray the cost of a long 
journey. The time that the carriey's 
(for such was the name given to those 
that used carts) usually required to 
perform their journe 3 s, seems now 
almost incredible. The common carrier 
from Selkirk to Edinburgh, thirty-eight 
miles distant, refiuired a fortnight for 
his journey between the two places, 
going and returning I Tlie road origi¬ 
nally was among the most perilous in 
the whole country; a considerable ex- 
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tent of it lay in the bottom of that dis¬ 
trict called Gala-water, from the name 
of the principal stream, the channel of 
the water being, when not flooded, the 
track chosen as the most level, and 
easiest to travel in. 

Even between the largest cities the 
means of travelling were but Jittle supe¬ 
rior. In 1678, an agreement was made 
to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, a distance of forty-four miles, 
which was to be drawn by six horses, 
and to perform the journey from .Glas¬ 
gow to Edinburgh and back again in 
six days. Even so late as the middle 
of last century, it took a day and a half 
for the stagfe-coach to travel from Edin¬ 
burgh to Glasgow, a journey which is 
now accomplis&d in four and a half or 
five hours. 

So late as 1763 there was but one 
stage«coach from Edinburgh to London, 
and it set out only once a month, faking 
from twelve to fourteen days to perform 
the journey! At present, notwithstand¬ 
ing the immense intercourse between the 
two cities by means of steam-packets, 
smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set 
out each' day from the one for the other, 
performing the journey in from forty- 
five to forty-eight hours .—{Robertsons 
Rural Recollections, pp. 39—44.) 

The etfects of this extraordinary im¬ 
provement in the means of travelling 
have been as striking on the manners 
as on the indusfvy of all classes. The 
remark of Dr. Smith that ‘ man is the 
least transportable species of luggage,’ 
is rvo longer true as applied to Great 
Britain. During spring the'’metropolis 
is ciQiwcfed with visiters of all ranks and 
orders from the remotest provinces ; and 
during summer and autumn vast num¬ 
bers of the citizens ans spread over the 
country. Hence it is, that manners as 
well as prices ^iu-e reduced nearly to the 
same standard. , A respectable family at 
Penzance or Inverness live very much 
in the same way as a respectable family 
in London. Peculiarities of all sorts 
have disappeared; everything is, as it 
were, brought to a level; the fashions 
and opinions of the metropolis are im¬ 
mediately diffused over every part of the 
country ; while those that originate in 
the latter powerfully influence the 
former. 


The safe and speedy conveyance of 
letters by post is one of the greatest 
services rendered to commerce, by the 


formation of good roads. An institution 
for*the forwarding of letters and de¬ 
spatches, as well as of travellers, existed 
in Home, under the name of cursus 
puhlici ; but the post-office appears to 
have been instituted, for the first time 
in modemEurope, by Louis XI., in 1477. 
In this country the post-office was not 
established till the seventeenth century. 
Postmasters, indeed, existed in more 
ancient times; but their business was 
confined to the furnishing of post-horses 
to persons desirous to travel expedi¬ 
tiously, and to the despatching of extra¬ 
ordinary packets on special occasions. 
At length, after various abortive attempts 
for the same purjiose, a post-office, or 
establishment for the conveyance 

of letters to all parts of the kingdom, 
was instituted in 1649, by ]\Ir. Edmund 
Prideaux, attorney-general to the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

From the establishment of the post- 
office down to 1784, mails were conveyed 
either on horseback, or in carts made 
for the purpose ; and instead of being 
the most expeditious and .safest con¬ 
veyance, the post had become, at the 
latter jieriod, one of the slowest and 
most easily robbed of any in the king¬ 
dom. In 1784 it was usual for the dili¬ 
gences between London and Bath to ac¬ 
complish the journey in hours, 

while the post took/orti/ hours ; and on 
other roads the rate of travelling was 
in about the same proportion. The. 
cqnsecpience was, that a vei-y great 
number of letters was sent by other con¬ 
veyances than the mail, the law to the 
contrary being easily evaded by giving 
them the form of small parcels. 

Under these circumstances, it occurred 
to Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, comp¬ 
troller-general of the post-office, that a 
very great improvement might be made 
in Ihe conveyance of letters, in respect 
of economy, as well as of speed and 
safety, by contracting with the proprie¬ 
tors of tne coaches for the carriage of 
the mail, the latter being bound to per¬ 
form the journey in a specified time, and 
to take a guard with the mail for its pro¬ 
tection. Mr. Palmer's plan encountered 
much opposition, hut was at length 
carried into effect. The consequences 
have proved most beneficial. The use 
of mail-coaches has extended to every 
part of the empiire; and while the mail 
is conveyed in less than half the time 
that was required under the old system, 
the coaches by which it is conveyed 
afford, by their regularity and speed, a 
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most desirable mode of travelling. Mr. 
Palmer was the author of several other 
improvements in the economy of the 
post-office, and there is no other indivi¬ 
dual to whom this department owes so 
much. 

It does not really seem, though the 
contrary has been sometimes contended, 
that the post-office could be so well con¬ 
ducted bv any one else as by govern¬ 
ment. The latter alone can enforce 
perfect regularity in all its subordinate 
departments ; can carry it to the smallest 
villages, and even beyond the frontier; 
and can combine all its separate parts 
into one uniform system, on which the 
public may rely, both for safety and 
despatch. 

The same remark is applicable to the 
postage of letters that we have made 
with respect to tolls. It is quite reason¬ 
able and fair that those who use the 
post, or send letters by it, should pay the 
expense of their conveyance ; and expe¬ 
rience has shewn, that besides defraying 
this expense, the post-office may be made 
to yield a considerable revenue. Hut no 
additions ought ever to be made to the 
postage of letters without mature con¬ 
sideration. Nothing contributes more 
to facilitate commerce than the safe, 
speedy, and cheap conveyance of letters ; 
and whatever has a tendency materially 
to lessen these advantages is hostile in 
the extreme to its interests. 


The comparative cheapness with 
which goods may be conveyed by the 
sea or by means of navigable rivers, 
seems to have suggested, at a vei-y early 
period, the formation of canals to the 
ancient Egyptians and other nations. 
In Groat llritain, however, owing to the 
late rise of commerce and industry, and 
the insular situation of the country, no 
l)art of which is very distant from a 
navigable river, no attempt was made 
to construct canals till a comparatively 
recent period. Our first ctforts for the 
improvement of internal navigation were 
directed to the deepening of rivers and 
removing the obstructions to their navi¬ 
gation. In 1635, a project was set on 
foot for rendering the Avon navigable 
from the Severn near Tewksbury, 
through the counties of Warwick, AVor- 
cester, and Gloucester* The civil war 
having broken out soon after, the pro¬ 
ject was abandoned, and does not seem 
to have been again revived. But after 
the Restoration, and during the earlier 
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part of last centuiy. Acts were at dif¬ 
ferent times obtained for deepening 
and improving river navigation. For 
the most part, however, these attempts 
were not very successful. The current 
of the rivers gradually changed t^ 
form of their channels; the dykes ana 
other artificial constructions were apt 
to be destroyed by inundations: alluvi^ 
sand-banks were formed below the 
weirs; in summer the channels were 
frequently loo dry to admit of being 
navigated, while, at other periods, the 
current was so strong as to render it quite 
impossible to ascend the river, which at 
all times, indeed, was a laborious and 
expensive undertaking. These difficul¬ 
ties in the way of river navigation seem 
to have suggested the expediency of 
abandoning the channels of most rivers, 
and of digging parallel to them artificial 
channels, in which the water might be 
kept at the pro^^r level .by means of 
locks. The Act, passed in 1755, for 
improving the navigation of Sankey- 
brook, on the Mersey, gave rise to a 
lateral cioial of this description, about 
eleven miles and a quarter in length, 
which deserves to be mentionAi as the 
earliest effort of the sort in England. 

But, before this canal had been com¬ 
pleted, the celebrated Duke of Bridge- 
water, and his still more celebrated engi¬ 
neer, the self-instructed James Brindley, 
had conceived a plan of canalization 
independent altogether of natural chan¬ 
nels, and intended to afford the greatest 
facilities to commerce, by carrying ca¬ 
nals across rivers and through moun¬ 
tains, whetevdl* it was practid&,ble to 
construct them. ^ , 

The Duke obtained his first Act, for 
making a canal from Worseley to Man¬ 
chester, in 1759 ; mid the ^jxtraordinary 
skill with which it was executed, and its 
complete success, led nqt only to the 
extension of the Duke's original plans, 
hut to the formation anti execution of a 
vast number of new projects. The im¬ 
petus once, given, has been continued ; 
so that at this moment England is more 
amply provided with the nieiins of in¬ 
ternal communication by water, than 
any other country of Europe, with the 
exception of Holland. 

The utility of canals is so very much 
akin to that of roads, that the remarks 
made on the former will equally apply 
to the latter. For the conveyance of 
heavy and bulky articles, such as coal, 
minerals, lime, manure, potatoes, &c. 
canals are preferable to roads. Tiiey 
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are entitled to a very prominent place 
in any enumeration of the causes of the 
unprecedented advance of wealth and 
population in England during the last 
sixty or seventy years. They have given 
to almost all our considerable towns the 
command of an extensive inland navi¬ 
gation, and have consequently promoted 
tlieir manufactures, commerde, and po¬ 
pulation, in a degree that is not easily 
imagined. 

But great as the facilities afforded by 
the roads and canals hitherto in use 
have been, it is supposed by many that 
they will, at no distant period, be super¬ 
seded by the general introduction of 
rail-roads and locomotive engines. The 
rail-road from Manchester to Liverpool 
is one of those undertakings that reflect 
the greatest credit on the enterprise of 
the country; and the performances of 
the engines upon it, in respect both of 
swiftness aijd power, are altogether as¬ 
tonishing, and go far to render space 
and time elements of very inferior im¬ 
portance in the calculations of the tra¬ 
veller. But the expense of constructing 
a rail-road, and of keeping it in repair, 
is very gVeat; and the original cost and 
wear and tear of the engines are also 
very heavy items. It is reasonable, 
indeed, to suppose that this expense will 
be materially reduced, according as this 
new department of the science of engi¬ 
neering comes to be bettef understood; 
but, at present, it does not appear that 
rail-roads could be safely introduced, 
except between places not very distant, 
and which have an extensive intercourse 
together. * '• 

It is customary to insert provisions in 
the acts authorising canals to be cut, li¬ 
miting the sum which the proprietors 
are to be entitled to,charge upon the 
goods conveyed by them. But we think 
the dividend aught also to be limited; 
and that it should be stipulated, that 
whatever a mocierate toll yielded over 
and above defraying this dividend, and 
providing for the repair of the canal, 
should be accumulated as a fund to buy 
up the stock of the canal, so that the 
toll may ultimately be reduced to such a 
sum as may suffice merely to defray the 
ordinary repairs, and the expense of 
towing. VVere the possible dividend 
that the proprietors might divide so high 
as to afford them a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to embark their capital in the un¬ 
dertaking, we are not aware of any se¬ 
rious inconvenicncies that could result 
from the adoption of such a plan, while 


it might be productive of very great ad- 
vaijtages. Had the dividends upon the 
Grand Trunk Canal been limited to 20 or 
25 per cent., there would not have been 
a single subscriber the less at the out¬ 
set, and the canal would have been 
bought up long ago, and the expenses 
of transit upon it reduced to almost no¬ 
thing. We would extend this principle 
to rail-roads, and most other undertak¬ 
ings where any exclusive privilege is 
given to the subscribers. Had it been 
attended to when the New River project 
was set on foot, the inhabitants of the 
metropolis would, during the last hun¬ 
dred years, have been supplied with 
water free of expense. To assign over 
to a few private individuals the power of 
making unlimited profits for an unli¬ 
mited yieriod, at the expense of the j)ub- 
lic, is a wanton sacrifice of their rights 
and interests. A limitation of profits to 
15 or 20 per cent, w'ould not, we are sa¬ 
tisfied, occasion a single project to be 
abandoned, that would be carried into 
effect were the limitation withdrawn. It 
would give to enterprise a fair and ample 
reward; at the same time, that it would 
secure to the public a participation in 
such extraordinary gains as could not 
enter into the views of the projectors of 
any rational scheme. 

The application of steam to the pur¬ 
poses of navigation has had a wonderful 
influence in facilitating commerce. For¬ 
merly it was not unusual for large fleets 
to be wind-bound for several days, and 
sometimes even weeks, in a port or road¬ 
stead, from which, had they been able 
to escape, they might have prosecuted 
their voyage. The employment of steam- 
vessels for the purpose of towing others 
out of port has effectually obviated this 
source of inconvenience and loss, and 
has enabled ships to get to sea as soon 
they are ready. In countries like Great 
Britain, which have a vast extent of sea- 
coast, steam-navigation is particularly 
important. Ordinary sailing-vessels may 
be prevented by adverse winds, for several 
days, from effecting even the shortest 
passage; but steam-ships make their 
way in defiance of eveiy obstacle, and 
have given to voyages, from place to 
place, by sea, the expedition, and almost 
the regularity, of mail-coach travelling ! 

‘ These new ami wonderful machines 
walk the water, like a giant rejoicing in 
his course,—stemming alike the tempest 
and the tide,—accelerating intercourse— 
shortening distances—creating, as it were; 
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unexpected neighbourhoods, and new 
combinations of social and commercij.1 
relations; and a;ivinEC to the fickleness 
of winds, and the faithlessness of waves, 
the certainty and steadiness of a hii?h-way 
upon the land.’— iCanning's Speeches at 
Liverpool.) 

liut it is in river navijyation that the 
influence of this new power will be prin¬ 
cipally felt. The difficulty of ascending 
rivers has hitherto been a great obstacle 
to their navigation ; but happily the ge¬ 
nius of Watt and Fulton has overcome 
Ihis difficulty. The inmost recesses of 
Europe, America, Asia, and even Africa, 
have been rendered accessible to coni- 
mercial enterprise. The Elbe, the Vis¬ 
tula, the Mississippi, the Amazon, the 
Euphrates, and the Nile, may now be 
safely and easily explored; and the com¬ 
modities and products of the most dis¬ 
tant countries conveyed to the heart of 
the Continents in which they have their 
source. The sea, which has been ex¬ 
pressively termed the great highway 
of nations, has thus, as it were, received 
a vast extension ; and the identical 
vessel in which an individual leaves the 
Thames, may convey him to Prague, 
the ruins of Babylon, the Andes, or the 
frontiers of Ethiopia. 

In consequence of the general esta¬ 
blishment of regular government, of the 
protection afforded to industry, and of 
the influence of those facilities to com¬ 
merce we have thus briefly endeavoured 
to trace, it has, notwithstanding the 
counteracting circumstances to which 
we shall speedily call the reader’s atten¬ 
tion, been extended to every country of 
the world; all have felt its betieficial 
influence; all have been indebted to it 
for the principal part of the progress 
they have hitherto made in civilization ; 
and all may expect, when the obstacles 
that still oppose its progress are re- 
movcil, that it will accelerate their pro¬ 
gress, and become a still more prolific 
source of industry and opulence. 

Chapter IV. 

General considerations as to the Freedom 
of Commerce—Origin of Restrictions 
—I. Restrictions originating in erro¬ 
neous notions as to the Precious Me¬ 
tals—Balance of Trade. —II. Opera¬ 
tion and Injluence of Restrictions in¬ 
tended to promote Industry at Home .— 
111. Operation and Influence of Restric¬ 
tions originating in Political Motives. 

In the previous chapters we have en¬ 


deavoured to lay before the reader a 
view of the rise and influence of com¬ 
merce, and of the principal means by 
which it may be promoted. We have 
shown that the commercial intercourse 
carried on between the inhabitants of 
different districts of the same country, 
and those of different ermntries, is 
founded on* that very principle which 
prompts each member of the same fa¬ 
mily, or each inhabitant of the same vil¬ 
lage, to apply himself to some one l)usi- 
ness. It would, therefore, seem that 
that freedom of commerce which is 
universally admitted to be productive of 
the most beneficial consequences when 
established between the occupants of 
different districts of the same country, 
must be equally so wheu established 
between those of different countries. It 
appears to be generally believed, that to 
occasion a commercial intercourse, Clo¬ 
thing more is nec«issary tlian to remove 
such legal or physical obstacles as may 
interpose to prevent it. But tliis is not 
by any means enough. A, of Yorkshire, 
does not sell to or buy from B, of Kent, 
merely because there is nothing to 
hinder him from doing so; he* must 
further believe that his interest will be 
promoted by the transaction ; unless 
he do this, the utmost facility of ex¬ 
changing will be off’ered to him in vain ; 
nor will the finest roads or the speediest 
conveyances occasion the least inter¬ 
course. We neither buy nor sell for the 
mere pleasure of the thing. We do so 
only when we believe it will be a means 
of promoting some end, of projjjuriifg 
some peciilisft* aflvantago for ourselves 
that we could not l;iave so easily j»-o- 
cured in any other way. If any one 
supposed he could belter attain his 
object in entering upon a commercial 
transaction with some particular in¬ 
dividual, by entering upoja a similar 
transaction with some oge else, or by 
any other means, lie would most cer¬ 
tainly decline engaging in it. W'e 
may, and often do, make a false esti¬ 
mate of what is for our advantage; 
but its promotion is the mainspring 
of our actions ; and it is it, and it only, 
that we have in view when we buy of a 
particular individual, or resort to a par¬ 
ticular market, in preference to others. 

Unless, therefore, it could be satisfac¬ 
torily established that princes and rulers 
have a better understanding of what has 
a tendency to promote the wealth and 
industry of their subjects, tlian them¬ 
selves, jt is difficult to see on what 
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ground any restriction on the freedom viduals or classes may be benefited by 
of commerce is to be vindicated. The wfeat is prejudicial to others; but it 
person who buys French wine or Polish would be a contradiction to contend that 
corn does so only that he may benefit a system of i)olicy which enriches A by 
himself; and the fair presumption is, impoverishing B can be publicly advan- 
that he does what is right. Human tageous. And it is upon this latter con- 
reason is, no doubt, limited and fallible; sideration that the attention of the logis- 
we are often swayed by prejudice, and are lature ought always to be fixed. What- 
apt to be deceived by appearances. Still, ever has any tendency to increase the 
however, it is certain that the desire to security of })roperty, to perfect the divi- 
promote our own purposes contributes sions of labour, to stimulate industry 
far more than anything else to render us and ingenuity, and to increase the wealth 
clearsighted and sagacious. ‘ Niil senti- and comforts of all classes, deserves the 
/went rfans says the able econo- encouragement of government. But 

mist, M. Say, ‘ ne tient son intelligence when it goes further, and interferes to 
eveillce autant que I'interct personnel, prohibit individuals from carrying on 
Jl donne de I'esprit aiix plus simples.' certain branches of trade that others 
The principle that individuals are, may be promoted, it anogates to itself 
speaking generally, the best judges of that authority, the assumption of which 
what is most beneficial for themselves, is so justly censured by Dr. Smith. Such 
is now universally admitted to be the a prohibition is, in fact, quite siibvcr- 
on]}^one that can he safely acted upon, sive of the right of private property; 
No writer.oft authority has latterly veil- for that right is violated, not merely 
tured to maintain the exploded and un- w'hen a man is unjustly deprived of any 
tenable doctrine, that governments may part .of his fortune, but also when he is 
advantageously interfere to regulate the prevented from disposing of it in any 
pursuits of their subjects, is their way, not hurtful to others, he may think 
duty to preserve order, to prevent one fit. 

from iiyuring another; to maintain, in It does not, therefore, appear, consi- 
short, the equal rights and privileges of dering this question on general grounds, 
all. But it is not possible for them to that there is the shadow of a foundation 
go one step farther, without receding for those commercial restrictions that 
from the principle of non-interference, make so prominent a figure in the po¬ 
und laying themselves open to the charge licy of all modern nations. If it could 
of acting partially by some, and unjustly be shown that statesmen and ministers 
by others. were the best judges of the means by 

‘ The statesman,’ says Dr. Smith, which those subject to their authority 
* who should attempt to direct jirivate might improve their condition, the case 
peeplq in what manner they ought to would be ditlerent. But no such jire- 
emplo^ their capitals, Vovflii not only tension is set up, and, if it w’ere, it would 
load himself with q most unnecessary be universally scouted. We may safely 
attention, but assume an authority which leave the conduct of individuals to be de- 
could safely be trusted not only to no termined by their own prudence and sa- 
single person, but to no council or se- gacity. They act under tlie most serious 
nate whatever, and which would no- responsibility ; and we have the best 
where be so, dangerous as in the hands attainable .security—the plain and ob- 
of a man whq had folly and presump- vious interest of the parties—that they 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to exer- will, in the peculiar circumstances under 
cise it.'— (Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., which they are placed, follow that course, 
p. 280.) which is most advantageous for them- 

In every discussion as to any point of selves, or, in other words, for the corn- 
public economy, it is essential to bear in munity. All systems of policy that 
mind that the legislature abandons its wouhl regulate the pursuits of private 
duty, or rather acts in direct opposition persons according to the views of go¬ 
to it, the moment it begins to legislate vernment, mu.st be arbitrary and violent 
in the view of promoting the interest of in their nature ; and any attempt to act 
particular classes. The question never upori them could not fail to be produc- 
ought to be, whether any proposed live of the mqst mischievous conse- 
measure or regulation has a tendency quences. A wise government will con- 
to benefit agriculturists, manufacturers, fine its eftbrts to the maintenance of 
or merchants; but whether its tendency that order of things which Nature has 
be to benefit the public. Certain indi- established. It will not mix itself up 
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with the afFairs of its subjects, but will 
leave them to pursue their own intei«st 
in their own way; to bring their indus¬ 
try and capital into the freest conipeti- 
tion with those of others ; and will inter¬ 
pose only when they swerve from the 
rules of justice. Freedom and security 
are all that is necessary to stimulate 
industry, and to insure the most rapid 
advancement in the career of improve¬ 
ment. 

We cannot, however, feel any surjwise 
that these principles should have been 
so widely departed from, and that com¬ 
merce, and, indeed, most sorts of in¬ 
dustry, should be everywhere subjected 
to restrictions and regulations. They 
originated in a comparatively unenlight¬ 
ened age, before the genuine sources of 
public wealth, and the limits of proper 
interference on the part of governments, 
had been explored and defined. The 
fallacies on which most of them are 
founded, however obvious they may now 
seem, were not speedily or easily de¬ 
tected ; and, after their hollowness has 
been exposed, the return to a better 
.system is a work of extre’nie dilliculty. 
Every regulation affecting the employ¬ 
ment of capital and industry, though 
always injurious to the public, is, for the 
most part, productive of advantage to 
a greater or smaller number of indivi¬ 
duals. The moment that any change is 
proposed, these persons lay before go¬ 
vernment the most exaggerated repre¬ 
sentations of the injury that would result 
from the abolition or modification of the 
regulation ; and not satisfied with this, 
they most commonly enlist a portion of 
the press into their service, and, availing 
themselves of all the aid that sophistry 
and ingenuity can supply, labour to 
make the public believe that it is a na¬ 
tional benefit, and that they are interested 
iii.its support! This device has very often 
been atteiuled with the most complete 
success ; and it is to this circumstance, 
more than anything else, that the tena¬ 
city with which erroneous theories in 
commerce are supported, is to he ascrib¬ 
ed ; and that sophisms, that have been 
again and again exjiosed, are put for¬ 
ward anew with as much seeming 
confidence as if they had never been 
questioned. 

The origin of the greater number of 
the restraints laid upon commerce may 
be traced to one or more of the follow¬ 
ing sources:— -first, to erroneous notions 
with respect to the precious metals, and 
the balance of trade; second, to well- 


meant but mistaken efforts to encourage 
industry a,t home; and, third, to poli¬ 
tical motives, to a de.sire to depress the 
industry of a rival nation, or to avenge 
prohibitions by prohibitions. We shall 
offer some observations on each of these 
classes of restrictions. 

I. RestActions originating in erro¬ 
neous notions as to the precious Metals 
—Balance of Trade. —It may appear 
like a truism to state, that wealth does 
not consist in the abundance of gold 
and silver, but in the abundance of the 
various necessaries, conveniences, and 
enjoyments of human life. But though 
this be now universally admitted, the 
contrary opinion was long acted upon ; 
and of those who allow that gold and 
silver are nothing but commodities, 
there are many who still think that their 
importation and exportation are dteter- 
mined by peculiar laws, asd are produc¬ 
tive of very different effects from the 
importation or exportation of any other 
species of produce. 

The nations so long prevalent as to 
the paramount importance of the pre¬ 
cious metals, naturally grew out of the 
circumstance of their having been al¬ 
most everywhere selected, at a very 
early period, to perform the functions of 
money. Being used both as standards 
by which to determine the value of com¬ 
modities, and the ecjiuivalents for which 
they were most frequently exchanged, 
they, acquired, in concequeiice of this 
double function, an adventitious import¬ 
ance, not in the estimation of Ih^ vulgar 
only, but In that of person^ of the 
greatest discernment. The simplu and 
decisive consideration, that all buying 
and selling is really nothing more 
than the bartering of on^ commodity 
for another,—of a certain quantity of 
corn or cloth, for example, for a cer¬ 
tain quantity of gold silver, and vice 
t>c/’.¥tf,--\Vas entirely overlooked. The 
attention was gradually transferred from 
the end to the means, from the money’s 
worth to the money itself; and the 
wealth of individuals and states was 
supposed to consist, not of the abund¬ 
ance of their disposable products, of 
the quantity or value of the products 
with which they could afford to pur¬ 
chase the precious metals, but of the 
quantity of these metals actually in their 
possession. Such is the flimsy and fal¬ 
lacious hypothesis on which the theories 
of most of the early commercial writers 
are _ founded ; and such also is the hy- 
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pothesis on which this and most other rence, that a balance is cancelled by a 
civilized countries at one time regulated bullion payment, 
their intercourse with each other! The 

g rand object of governments has not 

een to facilitate production, but to'mo- ((.) The proper business of the w-hole- 
nopolize the greatest supply of the pre- sale merchant consists in carrying the 
cious metals. And as, in countries des- various products of the different coun- 
titule of mines, these could, not be ob- tries of the world, from places where 
tained except in exchange for commo- their value is least to those where it is 
dities sent abroad, various devices were greatest; or, which is the same thing, 
resorted to for encouraging exportation, in distributing them according to the 
and preventing the importation of all effective demand. It is clear, however, 
commodities, other than the precious that there could be no motive to export 
metals, that were not destined for future any species of produce, unless that which 
exportation. And thus it was that the it was intended to import in its stead 
prosperity of states came to be mea- was of greater value. When an English 
sured, not by the increase of their capi- merchant commissions a quantity of 
tal or population, by the rate of wages Polish wheat, he calculates on its selling 
or of profits, or by their advancement in for so much more than its price in Po- 
the useful and elegant arts ; but by the land as will be sufficient to pay the ex- 
excess of the value of their exports over pense of freight, insurance, ^c., and to 
the ^alue of their imports. This excess yield beside the common and ordinary 
was denominpated a fwourable balance, rate of profit on the capital employetf. 
or a balance against the foreigner; and If the wheat did not sell for this much, 
it was not supposed that he could cancel its importation would obviously be a 
it, except by sending to the creditor loss to the importer. It is plain, then, 

country an equivalent amount of gold (hat no merchant ever exports but in the 

and silver, or of that whicli was then view of importing something more valu- 
believed' to be the only real wealth, able in return. And so far from an ex- 

Wiien the imports exceeded the ex- cess of exports over im])or(s being any 

ports, the balance was said to he unfa- criterion of an advantageous commerce, 
vourable; and it was concluded that a it is distinctly the reverse ; and the 
corresponding amount of bullion would truth is, notwithstanding all that has 
have to be sent abroad, the nation being been said and written to the contrarv, 
in consequence rendered so much the (hat unless the value of the imports ex- 
poorer! ceeded that of the exports, foreign trade 

It would be •'worse than useless to could not be carried on. Were this not 
take up the reader s time by jiroving, the case, that is, were the value of the 
wliat V now universally^admitted, that exports always gieater than that of the 
gold aivl silver form only a very small imports, we should lose in every trans- 
portion of the wealth of every civilized action with foreigners, and the trade 
country, and that it is in no respect ne- with them would be speedily abandoned, 
cessary to take any extraordinary mea- The rates at which exports and im- 
sures to force their importation, or to ports are officially valued, in England, 
retain them at home aft eh* they have were fixed so far back as Jlut 

been imported. W'^e shall content our- the very great alteration that has since 
selves with showing that, though the taken place, not only in the value of 
theory of the balance of trade had not money, but also in the cost of most 
been founded on erroneous notions as commodities, renders this official valua- 
to money, it was in other respects en- tion of no use whatever as a criterion of 
tirely fallacious. There are really no the (rue value of the exports and im- 
means by which any accurate estimate ports. In order to remedy this defect, 
can be formed of the balance due to or an account of their real or declared 
by any particidar country on account of value is annually prepared from the de- 
its commercial transactions with others, clarations of the merchants, and laid 
Supposing, however, that it were cor- before Parliament. But even (his is very 
rectly ascertained, it would be found, in far from accurate : most imported corn- 
opposition to the common opinion, that modilies being leaded with heavy duties, 
the value of the commodities imported it is, speaking generally, the interest of 
generally exceeds the value of those that the merchant to conceal and underrate 
are exported; and that it is only in cer- their value; while, on the other hand, 
tain cases, and those of veiy rare occur' it is sometimes for his interest to exag- 
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gerate the value of those entitled to a the American market; and the freight, 
drawback on being exported ; and .as insurance, &c. on account of the return 
few commodities are subject to a duty cargo, would probably increase its value 
on exportation, it may be fairly pre- to 100,000 dollars; so that in all the Ame* 
sumed that their value is, if not over- rican merchant might have imported 
rated, at least stated at its full amount goods worth 52,500 dollars more than the 
If perfectly accurate accounts could flour originally sent to Spain.’It would be 
be obtained of the value of the exports as reasonable to deny that such a trans- 
and imports of a commercial country, action is advantageous, as it is to deny 
there can be no manner of doubt that, that its advantage consists entirely in the 
in ordinary years, the latter would al- excess of the value of the goods im- 
ways exceed the former. The value of ported over the value of those exported, 
an exported commodity is estimated at And it is equally clear, that America 
the moment of its being sent abroad, might have had the real balance of pay- 
and before its value is increased by the ments in her favour, though such trans¬ 
expense incurred in transporting it to actions as the above had been multi- 
the place of its destination; whereas the plied to any conceivable extent, 
value of the commodity imported in its (2.) In the second place, when a 
stead is estimated after it has arrived balance is due by one country to ano- 
at its destination, and, consequently, ther, it is but seldom that it is paid by 
after its value has been enhanced by the remitting bullion from the debtor to the 
cost of freight, insurance, importer’s creditor country. If the sum due by 
profits, &c. the British merchants to Ijiose of Hol- 

In the United States the value of the land be greater than the sum due by the 
imports, as ascertained by the custom- latter to them, the balance of payments 
house returns, always exceeds the value will be against Britain ; but this balance 
of the exports. And although our prac- will not, and, in fact, cannot, be dis- 
tical politicians have been in the habit charged by an exportation of bullion, 
of considering the excess of the former unless bullion be at the time the Cheapest 
as a certain proof of a disadvantageous exportable commodity; or, which is the 
commerce, ‘it is nevertheless true,' sajs same thing, utiless it may be more ad- 
Mr. Pitkin, ‘ that the real gain of the vantageonsly exported than anything 
United States has been nearly in pro- else. Let us suppose that the balance 
porlio7i as their imports have exr,eeded of debt, or the excess of the value of the 
their exports' (fdoinmcrce of the l.'nited bills drawn by the merchants of Amster- 
States, 2nd edit. p. 280.) The great ex- dam on London over those drawn by the 
cess of American imports has in part merchants of London on Amsterdam, 
been occasioned by the Americans gene- amounts to 100,000/.: it is the business 
rally exporting their ow’u surplus pro- of the London mercliants to find outjUie 
duce, and conse<piently receiving from means of dftchifrging this debt with the 
foreigners not only an equivalent for least expense ; aiuj it is plain,*thgt if 
their exports, but also for the cost of they find that any less sum, as 0(3,000/., 
conveying them to the foreign market. 07,000/., or 09,900/., will purchase and 
‘ In 1812,’ says the author just quoted, send to Holland as much tjoth, collon, 

‘ flour sold in America for nine dollars hartlware, colonial produce, or any oilier 
and a half per barrel, and in Spain for commodity, as would sell iji Amsterdam 
Jifteen dollars. The value of the cargo for 100,000/., no gold ty silver will be 
of a vessel carrying 5000 barrels of exported. The laws which regulate the 
•flour \yould, therefore, be estimated, at trade in bullion are not in any degree 
the period of its exportation, at 47,500 different from those regulating tlie trade 
dollars; but as this flour would sell, in other commodities. It is exported 
when carried to Spain, for 75,000 dollars, only w hen its exportation is advan- 
the American merchant would be en- tageous, or when it is more valuable 
titled to di-aw on bis agent in Spain for abroad than at home. It w’ould, in fact, 
27,500 dollars more than the flour cost be quite as rea.sonable to expect that 
in America; or, than the sum for which water should flow up-hill, as it is to ex- 
he could have drawn had the flour been pect that bullion should leave a country 
exported in a vessel belonging to a where its value is great, to go to one 
Spanish merchant. But the transaction where it is low ! It is never sent abroad 
would not end here: the 75,000 dollars to destroy, but always to find, its level, 
would be vested in some species of The balance of payments might be ten 
Spanish or other European goods fit for or a hundred millions against a couutiy* 
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without causing the exportation of a 
single ounce of bullion. Common sense 
tells us, that no merchant will remit 
100/. worth of bullion to discharge a 
foreign debt, if it be possible to invest 
any smaller sum in any species of mer¬ 
chandise which would sell abroad for 
100/., exclusive of expenses. A dealer 
in the precious metals is as much under 
the influence of self-interest as a dealer 
in coflee or indigo ; but who would at¬ 
tempt to extinguish a debt by exporting 
coffee which cost him 100/., if he could 
effect his object by sending abroad in¬ 
digo which cost only 99/. ? 

The argument about the balance of 
payments is one of those which contra¬ 
dict and confute themselves. As every 
country in the world, with the single ex¬ 
ception of the United States, has its 
favourable balance, it follows, of course, 
thal they must be paid by an annual 
importation of bulliop from the mines, 
correspondingto their aggregate amount. 
But it is certain, that the entire produce 
of the mines, though it were increased 
in a tenfold proportion, would be insuffi¬ 
cient for this purpose I This reductio ad 
absurdum is decisive of the degree of 
credit that ought to be attacheil to con¬ 
clusions respecting the flourishing state 
of commerce drawn from the excess of 
exports over imports! 

Not only, therefore, is the common 
theory with respect to the balance of 
trade erroneous, but the very reverse of 
it is true. In the first place, the value 
of the commodities imported by all 
cciintries which carry on an advan- 
tageoijs commerce (and no other will be 
prasecuted for any considerable period) 
invariably exceeds the value of those 
which they export. Unless such were 
the case, tlji,ere would plainly be no fund 
whence the merchants, and others en¬ 
gaged in foreign tracle, could derive 
■ either a profit^on their capital, or a re¬ 
turn for their outlay and trouble. And, 
in the second place, whether the balance 
of debt be for or against a country, that 
balance will neither be paid nor received 
in bullion, unless it be at the time the 
commodity, by the exportation or im¬ 
portation of which the accoupt may be 
most profitably settled. Whatever the 
artisans of the doctrine, as to the 
alance, may say about money being 
a preferable product, a marchandise 
par excellence^ it will never appear in 
the list of exports and imports while 
there is anything else with which to 
carry on trade or cancel debts, that 


will yield a larger profit, or occasion a 
legs expense to the debtors. 

Perhaps we might now leave this part 
of our subject; but erroneous notions 
as to the superior importance of the pre¬ 
cious metals are still so very prevalent, 
that we hope to be excused for laying 
the following paragraphs from Dr. 
Smith's great work before the reader. 
They set the inefficacy of all attempts to 
force the importation of gold and silver, 
and to prevent their exportation, in the 
most striking point of view. 

‘ A country that has no mines of its 
own must undoubtedly draw its gold 
and silver from foreign countries, in the 
same manner as one that has no vine¬ 
yards of its own, must draw its wines. 
It does not seem necessary, however, 
that the attention of government should 
be more turned towards the one than 
towards the other object. A country 
that has wherewithal to buy wine will 
always get the wine which it has occa¬ 
sion for; and a country that has where¬ 
withal to buy gold and silver, will never 
be in want of those metals. They are 
to be bought for a certain price, like all 
other commodities ; and as they are the 
price of all other commodities, so all 
other commodities are the price of those 
metals. We trust, with perfect security, 
that the freedom of trade, without any 
attention of government, will always 
supply us with the wine which we have 
occasion for, and we may trust, with 
equal security, that it will always supply 
us with all the gold and silver which we 
can afford to purchase or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, 
or in other uses. 

‘ The quantity of every commodity 
which human industry can either pur¬ 
chase or produce, naturally regulates 
itself in every country according to the 
effectual demand, or according to the 
demand of those who are willing to ])ay 
the whole rent, labour, and profits, 
which must be paid in order to jjrepare 
and bring it to market. But no com¬ 
modities regulate themselves more easily 
or more exactly, according to this effec¬ 
tual demand, ttjan gold and silver; be¬ 
cause, on account of the small bulk and 
great value of those metals, no commo¬ 
dities can be more easily transported 
from one place to another; from the 
places where they are cheap to those 
where they are dear; from the places 
where they exceed to those where they 
fall short of this eflectual demand. If 
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there were in Enfjlantl, for exaTn|>le, an 
effectual demand for an additional 
quantity of jrold, a packet-boat would 
brin^ from Lisbon, or from wherever 
else it was to be had, fifty tons of gold, 
which could be coined into more than 
five millions of guineas. But if there 
were an etfectual demand for grain to 
the same value, to import it would re¬ 
quire, at five guineas a ton, a million of 
tons of shipping, or a thousand ships of 
a thousand tons each. The navy of 
England would not be sufficient. 

‘ When the quantity of gold and silver 
imported into any country exceeds the 
etfectual demand, 'no vigilance of go¬ 
vernment can prevent their exportation. 
All the sanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold 
and silver at home. The continual im¬ 
portation from Peru and Brazil exceed 
the effectual demand of those countries, 
and sink the price of those metals there 
below , that in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. If, on the contrary, in any par¬ 
ticular country their qxiantity fell short 
of the effectual demand, so as to raise 
their price above that of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, the government would 
have no occasion to take any pains to 
import them. If it w’cre even to take 
pains to prevent their importation, it 
would not be able to effectuate it. Those 
metals, when the Spartans had got 
wherewithal to purchase them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws 
of Lycurgus opposed to their entrance 
into I.acedemon. All the sanguinary 
laws of the customs are not able to pre¬ 
vent the importation of the teas of the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh East India 
companies, because somewhat cheaper 
than those of the British company. A 
pound of tea, however, is about a hun¬ 
dred times the bulk of one of the highest 
prices, sixteen shillings, that is com¬ 
monly paid for it in silver; and more 
than two thousand times the bulk of the 
same price in gold, and consequently 
just so many times more difficult to 
smuggle. 

* It is partly owing to the easy trans- 
I>ortation of gold and silver from the 
places where they abound to those 
where they are wanted, that the price of 
those metals does not fluctuate con- 
tinvially like that of the greater part of 
other commodities, which are hindered 
by their bulk from shifting their situa¬ 
tion when the market happens to be 
either over or under-stocked with them. 
The price of those metals, indeed, is not 


altogether exempted from variation, but 
the changes to which it is liable are 
generally slow, gradual, and uniform. 
In Europe, for example, it is supposed, 
without much foundation perhaps, t^^ 
during the course of the present ara^ 
preceding century they have been con¬ 
stantly, bpt gradually, sinking in their 
value, on account of the continual im¬ 
portations from the Spanish West Indies. 
But to make any sudden change in the 
price of gold and silver, so as to raise or 
lower, at once sensibly and remarkably, 
the money-price of all other commodi¬ 
ties, requires such a revolution in com¬ 
merce as that occasioned by the dis¬ 
covery of America. 

‘ If, notwithstanding all this, gold and 
silver should at any time fall short in a 
country which has wherewithal to pur¬ 
chase them, there are more expedients 
for supplying their place than tBat of 
almost any oth<ir commodity. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, 
industry must stop. If provisions are 
wanted, the people must starve. But if 
money is»wanted, barter will supply its 
place, though with a good deal^of incon- 
veniency. Buying and selling upon 
credit, and the different dealers com¬ 
pensating their credits with one another, 
once a month, or once a year, will sup¬ 
ply it with less inconveniency. A well 
regulated paper money will supply it, 
not only without any inconveniency, but 
in some cases with some advantages. 
Upon every account, therefore, the atten¬ 
tion of ffovernment never was so unne- 
cessarihj employed, as when dir^tmf to 
watch ovef the preservation or ^increase 
of the quantity of liioney in any cotmiry.' 

( Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. pp. 247-230.) 

We are ready to admit that there is 
no complaint more common than that 
of a scarcity of money ; but there are 
few so entirely destitute of foundation. 
It is not money that is deficient, but 
articles to offer for it. The man who 
has property rsxrely encounters any 
serious difficulty in exchanging it for 
money, or in raising loans upon it. 
However plentiful, but little money will 
ever find its way into the ]>ockets of the 
poor. It is, like all valuable articles in 
universal demand, to be had by those 
who can atfiml to pay for it, and by none 
else. It is true, that were_ the quantity 
of money considerably increased, its 
value woiild be lowered, and it w'ould be 
obtainable in exchange for less quanti¬ 
ties of labour, or of other things, than 
previously. But except in so far as a 
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fall of this sort might occasion a reduc¬ 
tion of the fixed burdens affecting the 
industrious classes, it would be of no 
advantage to any one. Each indivi¬ 
dual knows that an increase of his own 
stock of cash will be much for his 
advantage; and hence money is univer¬ 
sally coveted. But it is because the in¬ 
crease is peculiar—because it is the result 
of his superior industry, frugality, or 
good fortune—that it is so advantageous 
to him. Were every man’s cash in¬ 
creased in the same proportion, no one 
would be the better for the change. 
Money is not the end of our exertions: 
it is the means only by which we are to 
arrive at our ends, or by which we are 
to increase our command over the 
necessaries and accommodations, of hu¬ 
man life. But supposing that every 
man’s stock of money were suddenly 
doubled or trebled, then, as the prices of 
all sorts of services and commodities 
would be raised in the same proportion, 
we should be as far as ever from the 
attainment of our ends. More tickets 
or counters would be employed in esti¬ 
mating the value of property, and in 
transferring it from one to another, but 
it is needless to add that none would be 
the better on that account. Individuals 
are poor, not because there is little 
money in the country, but because they 
are destitute of property to give in ex¬ 
change for money, or because, owing to 
changes of fashion, or something else, 
no one is inclined to buy the property 
they offer for sale. A man who has 
nothi^ to give for a hat, or nothing 
that the hatters will accffpt bf, will not 
obtain it except by wj^y of gift or charity, 
even though the markets were glutted 
with hats. The same is the case with 
gold, silver,., and everything. How 
much soever the supply of the precious 
metals may he increased, their posses¬ 
sors will not part with them except for 
an equivalent; and such as are unable 
to offer it, must submit to be without 
them. 

‘ Were all the gold in England anni¬ 
hilated at once, and one and twenty 
shillings substituted in the place of every 
guinea, would money be more plenliluf, 
or interest lower ? N o, surely : we Khould 
only use silver instead of gold. Were 
gold rendered as common as silver, and 
silver as common as copper, would 
money be more plentiful, or interest 
lower? We may assuredly give the 
same answer. Our shillings would then 
be yellow, and our halfpence white; and 


we should have no guineas. No other 
difference would be ob.served; no alter¬ 
ations in commerce, manufactures, na¬ 
vigation, or inlerest; unless we imagine 
that the colour of the metal is of any 
conseipience. 

‘ Now, what is so visible in these 
greater variations, of scarcity or abun¬ 
dance, of the precious metals, must hold 
in alt inferior changes. If the multiply¬ 
ing gold and silver fifteen times makes 
no difference, much less can the dou¬ 
bling or trebling them. All augmenta¬ 
tion has no other effect than^to heighten 
the price of labour and commodities; 
and even this variation is little more 
than that of a name. In the progress 
towards these changes the augmentation 
may have some influence by exciting 
industiy; but after the prices are settled, 
suitable to the new abundance of gold 
and silver, it has no manner of influ¬ 
ence.’ {Hume's Essay on Interest.') 

II. Restrictions in favour of domestic 
Industry .—^The policy of allowing an 
unlimited freedom in the trade of the 
precious metals, though still regarded 
with jealousy by a great number of in¬ 
dividuals, is now almost universally 
acknowledged by statesmen and legis¬ 
lators. But it is otherwise with that 
class of restrictions intended to promote 
domestic industry. In this respect, too, 
a very great advance has been made, 
particularly within the last few years, in 
a more liberal way of thinking. We 
believe, however, that the majority of 
well-informed persons, even in the most 
intelligent countries, are still strongly 
attached to the protective system, and 
conscientiously believe that the public 
interests may be materially promoted by 
absolutely prohibiting, or at least re¬ 
stricting, tlie importation of such articles 
from abroad a.s may be produced at 
home. A prejudice of this sort natur¬ 
ally, indeed, grows up in the breast of 
every man, and is not easily eradicated. 
The wealth which is expended in the 
purchase of foreign commodities seems 
as if it were so much taken from the 
means of supporting and employing our 
own countrymen. When an individual, 
for example, buys French silk and Ger¬ 
man linen, every one forthwith con¬ 
cludes that the demand for similar arti¬ 
cles of home jnanufacture must be 
proportionally diminished, while not one 
in a thousand thinks of tracing the 
ultimate influence of the transaction. 
The supposed injury done to the British 
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artisan is the only thing that is seen or are practically felt only when they affect 
attended to by the vast majority of those products that cannot be raised at home» 


who reason upon such topics, or who, 
at least, undertake to decide as to 
their policy. And it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that those who proceed upon 
.such narrow grounds, who throw half 
the circumstances of the case entirely 
out of view, should be vehemently op¬ 
posed to what appears, when thus par¬ 
tially considered, to be productive only 
of disastrous results. We freely confess 
that W'e are not the advocates of a libe¬ 
ral system of commercial policy because 
of its being generally advantageous to 
the different nations of the earth. That 
it is so, is certainly a powerful recom¬ 
mendation in its favour; but we are not 
cosmopolitans enough to defend it on 
this ground. And if it could be shown 
that the freedom of commerce, though 
beneficial to other countries, was really 
injurious to England, we should be the 
very last to propose the repeal or modi¬ 
fication of any restriction. We differ 
with the defenders of the protective 
system about and not about ends. 

We are quite as little inclined as they are 
to advance the interests of others at the 
expense of our own people; and it is 
only Ijecause we are fully satisfied that 
the injury .supposed to be done to the 
latter by the admission of foreign pro¬ 
ducts is altogether imaginary, and 
that, in point of fact, their wealth and 
prosperity will be most effectually pro¬ 
moted by the unbounded freedom of 
commerce, that we are its uncompro¬ 
mising advocates. 

In discussing the policy of restrictions 
on importation, it should be borne in 
mind, that they cannot be of the smallest 
service to any one engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of those articles in which the 
country enacting the restriction has a 
superiority, or which may be as cheaply 
produced there as in other places. And 
no one doubts, that by far the largest 
proportion of the employments in every 
extensive country are in this predica¬ 
ment—that they are either carried on 
under some peculiar advantage of soil, 
climate, or superior skill, or are in these 
respects on a par with those carried on 
in other countries; and in either case, 
it is not possible that they should sus¬ 
tain the least injury from the unre¬ 
stricted admission of foreign products. 
Restrictions intended to prevent or fetter 
the importation of such articles would, 
indeed, be wholly inoperative. They 


or that may be more cheaply imported 
from abroad. , 

It is obvious, on the first blush of thi 
matter, that a policy of this sort contra¬ 
dicts all the principles that regulate the 
conduct of every prudent individual in 
private life. No one thinks of per¬ 
forming everything for himself, nor of 
making at home what it would cost 
him more to make than to buy. The 
tailor, as Dr. Smith has remaiked, does 
not attem[)t to make his own shoes, but 
buys them from a shoemaker; the shoe¬ 
maker, on his part, does not attempt to 
make his own clothes, but employs a 
tailor; and the farmer makes neither 
the one nor the other, but obtains them 
in exchange for corn and cattle. Each 
individual finds it for his advant^e to 
employ himself in some particular busi¬ 
ness, and to exchange ^ fiart of his 
peculiar produce for such parts of the 
produce of others as he may have occa¬ 
sion for. And it is not very easy to see 
liow that*conduct, which is universally 
admitted to he wise and proper in indi¬ 
viduals, should he foolish and absurd in 
the case of a state, that is, of the total 
number of individuals inhabiting a par¬ 
ticular tract of country 1 

We are not aware that any one has 
gone so far as to contend, that the 
commerce carried on by tlifferent dis¬ 
tricts of the same country is disadvan¬ 
tageous to any of them; and yet, as 
was already remarked, it is not the 
mere freedom*of dealing witli^^ch 
other that leads to an intercosrse be- 
tw'een different p>aces—it is becliuse 
all parties are sensible that their interests 
are promoted by it that it takes place. 

If any party imagined thrtnselves in¬ 
jured by this traffic, it would be as 
absolutely put an end to,* in so far at 
least as they are concerned, as if they 
were separated from the others by im¬ 
passable mountains or morasses. And 
when such is the fact, when it is the 
promotion of their own interests, and 
nothing else, that leads individuals to 
engage in commercial enterprises, what 
is there to fear from giving the same 
freedom to the intercourse with foreign 
countries, as to that between different 
parts of the same country ? Though 
the trade between France and England 
were as free as that between London 
and Newcastle, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that it would continue as limited as 

D2 
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at present, unless the English, as well as 
the French, found it was for their ad¬ 
vantage to extend their dealings. 

But it is said, that the only class 
whose advantage is attended to in such 
cases, is that of the consumers; and 
that, though they may be benefited by 
an unrestricted intercourse with foreign¬ 
ers, the producers may be deeply in¬ 
jured. There is, however, very little 
ground for this distinction. Every in¬ 
dividual is a consumer, and consump¬ 
tion is, besides, the sole end and purpose 
of production. It follows, therefore, 
that the interests of the consumers and 
those of the community are identical. 
Whatever promotes them, must, conse¬ 
quently, conduce to the public good—to 
that solus populi which it should be the 
grand object of all legislation to ad¬ 
vance. In changing from a restricted to 
a free system^ a few individuals may be 
injured in Ihe same '^ay that they are 
sometimes injured when new processes, 
or more powerful machines, are intro¬ 
duced. It is material, hoYrever, to 
observe, that the injury in every such 
case amounts to no more than a forced 
change of employments; for it will be 
shown, that to whatever extent the re¬ 
laxation or repeal of a restriction on 
importation may lessen the demand for 
some species of produce raised at home, 
it unavoidably increases the demand for 
some other species in a corresponding 
proportion. 

(1.) When a restriction is laid on the 
imjjortation of any description of com- 
mornhes previously brought from abroad, 
their pi^ce suddenly rises, and the home 
pro^cers get an advantage; but what 
they gain in this way is plainly at (he 
expense of their fellow-citizens, and is, 
besides, of'trifling importance. For, 
additional capital being drawn to the 
business, prices are very soon reduced 
to the level thdt barely affords the ordi¬ 
nary rate of profit. Now, it is just pos¬ 
sible, that this level may be identical 
with that at which prices stood pre¬ 
viously to the restriction; but the pro¬ 
bability is, that it will be considerably 
higher. If tbc former should happen to 
be the case, little, though something, 
will have been lost, but nothing what¬ 
ever will have been gained by the 
restriction. By ceasing to import from 
the foreigner, we must also cease ex¬ 
porting to him; for the exports are, in 
^1 cases, merely the equivedents of the 
imports. All, therefore, that will have 
been accomplished by this measure will 


be the transference of capital from one 
employment to another. That equality 
of protection to which all individuals are 
justly entitled will have been encroached 
upon; the increase of one business will 
have been brought about by the depres¬ 
sion of some other that was equally 
advantageous; but no addition wdll 
have been made to the capital of the 
country, or to the facilities for employ¬ 
ing that capital with security and ad¬ 
vantage. 

But in the vast majority of cases, the 
price of an article imported from 
abroad is not the same after its impor¬ 
tation is prohibited, but is permanently 
raised; for, if we could previously 
have produced it as cheaply as the 
foreigners, it w'ould not have been im¬ 
ported. Instead of being obtainable, as 
before, for 1,000,000^., the article will 
henceforth cost, perhaps, 1,200,000/., 
or 1,500,000/. And it is obvious, that 
the effect of this artificial increase of 
price on the consumers of the article 
IS precisely the same as if, supposing 
the trade to have continued free, a 
peculiar tax of 200,000/., or 500,000/. 
a-year had been laid on them. But 
it will be observed, that had such a 
tax been imposed, its produce would 
have come into the hands of govern¬ 
ment, and would have formed a portion 
of the national income; whereas the 
increased cost of the. article is, under 
the circumstances supposed, occasioned 
by an increased difficulty of production t 
and is, therefore, of no advantage to any 
one. 

It consequently results, that even in 
those rare cases in which a restrictive re¬ 
gulation has no tendency to raise prices, 
it is hurtful, by changing the natural 
distribution of capital, and lessening the 
foreign demand lor the produce of in¬ 
dustry to the same extent that it increases 
the home demand. But in that incom¬ 
parably more numerous class of cases 
m which a restriction occasions a rise 
in the price of the article which it affects, 
it is infinitely more injurious. Besides 
the mischief arising from varying the 
natural distribution of capital, and cir¬ 
cumscribing the foreign trade of the 
country, such restriction has the effect 
of imposing a heavy burden on the 
people, for no^ purpose of general or 
public utility, tfut to produce a certain 
and grievous injury, by tempting indivi¬ 
duals to withdraw from really advan¬ 
tageous businesses to engage in those 
that cannot be prosecuted without ^eat 
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national loss, and which must be aban¬ 
doned Ihe moment the prohibition ceases 
to be enforced. 

* The natural advantages which one 
country has over another in producing 
particular commodities are sometimes 
so great, that it is acknowledged by all 
the world to be in vain to struggle with 
them. By means of glasses, hot-beds, 
and hot-walls, very good grapes can be 
raised in Scotland, and very good wine 
too can be made of them, at about thirty 
limes the expense for which, at least, 
equally good can be brought from fo¬ 
reign countries. Would it be a reason¬ 
able law to prohibit the importation of all 
foreign wines, merely to encourage the 
making of claret and burgundy in Scot¬ 
land ? But if there would be a mani¬ 
fest absurdity in turning towards any 
employment thirty times more of the 
capital and industry of the country than 
would be necessary to purchase from 
foreign countries an equal quantity of 
the commodities wanted, there must be 
an absurdity, though not altogether so 
glaring, yet exactly of the same kind, in 
turning towards any such employment a 
thirtieth, or even a three-hundredth part 
more of either. Whether the advantages 
which one country has over another 
be natural or acquired, is, in this re¬ 
spect, of no consequence. As long as 
the one country has those advantages, 
and the other wants them, it will always 
be more advantageous for the latter 
nation to buy of the former than to 
make. It is an acquired advantage only 
which one artificer has over his neigh¬ 
bour who exercises another trade, and 
yet they both find it more advantageous 
to buy of one another, than to make 
what does not belong to their particular 
trades.’ {.Wealth of Nations, ii., p. 
283.) 

It is certainly true that, after an arti¬ 
ficial system has been long acted upon, 
its abolition seldom fails of producing 
considerable temporary embarrassment 
and hardship; and for this reason no 
prudent government will ever rashly 
adopt any measure, how unexception¬ 
able soever in point of principle, that 
might occasion any immediate and seri¬ 
ous injury to a considerable class of its 
subjects. Every change in the public 
economy of a great nation ought to be 
cautiously and gradusdly efiected. Those 
who have capital employed in busi¬ 
nesses carried on under the protection 
of. a restrictive regulation, ought to be 
tdlowed a reasonable time and every 


facility either to withdraw from them, 
or to prepare to withstand the free com¬ 
petition of foreigners,—but this is all 
they can justly claim. The fact of a 
departure having been made, on one 
more occasions, from the sound princi¬ 
ple of the freedom of industry, can never 
Ije alleged ds a sufficient reason for ob¬ 
stinately persevering in a course of 
policy which has been ascertained to lie 
most inimical to the public interests, or 
for refusing to embrace the earliest op¬ 
portunity of reverting to a better sys¬ 
tem. To act on such a principle w’ould 
be to perpetuate the worst errors and 
absurdities, and w^ould be a proceeding 
utterly inconsistent with all the ends 
and objects of government. 

It is but seldom, however, that go¬ 
vernments have been open to the accu¬ 
sation of too hastily reverting to»the 
sound principle of a free trade. They 
have, for the mo*st part, been a great 
deal too prone to listen to the sophisms 
and misrepresentations of those who, in 
order to bqjister up] some particular pri¬ 
vilege, exaggerate the loss that neces¬ 
sarily fellows the repeal of every prohi¬ 
bitive regulation. We deprecate all 
rash and capricious innovations; but 
we are not to reject an obvious improve¬ 
ment because a few individuals have, 
or, which is perhaps the most common 
case, believe they , have, an interest in 
supporting the established order of 
things. The business of government is 
to make the interests of the few submit 
to those of the many; nor is 
either sense* or humanity in contlmung 
to inflict an injury on the pubflb, tliat 
a limited number *of individuals may 
profit by a really disadvantageous busi¬ 
ness. This, however, has hitherto been 
the favourite policy of this and most 
modern nations; and no one, unless 
pretty conversant with the history of 
our commercial legislatiofl, would easily 
imagine the extent to which this per¬ 
verse practice is carried, and what _a 
trifling amount of individual gain is 
admitted as a covinterpoise to a heavy 
national loss. ‘ We submit to a'-loss 
exceeding probably a niillion sterling a 
year, occasioned by the restriction on 
the importation of Baltic timber, and 
voluntarily inoculate our houses with 
dry rot, lest saw-mills in Canada, and 
ships in the North American timber 
trade, the aggregate value of which does 
not amount to a million sterling, should 
Income less productive to their owners. 
We prohibit sugar refined in the colo- 
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Bies* and consequently hnpoit it in a 
state more bulky and more perishable, 
lest the profits of a few sugar-refiners 
should be lessened. Other" selfishness 
may be as intense ; but none is so un¬ 
blushing, because none is so tolerated, 
as that of a monopolist clainung a vested 
interest in a. public injury.'* iSenfor's 
Lecture* on the Mercantile Theory^ 
p. 46.) 

But without dwelling on such glaring 
instances, it is abundantly certain that 
the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from changes of commercial policy have 
been nossly exaggerated. All the great 
branches of industry carried on in eveiy 
coiuitry depend on peculiarities of soil 
or climate, or on the genius of the 
people, and not on custom-house regu¬ 
lations. What should we have to fear 
from the abolition of all prohibitions? 
We export the produce of every one of 
our principal manufactures, as cotton, 
wool, iron, leather, &c.,to every market 
of the world; so that the possibility of 
their being injured by the admission of 
similar articles from abroad is quite out 
of the question. Admitting, however, 
that the abandonment of the protective 
system might force a few thousand 
workmen to abandon their employ¬ 
ments, it is material to observe that 
equivalent new ones would, in conse¬ 
quence, be opened to receive them, and 
that the aggregate demand for their ser¬ 
vices would not be in any degree dimi¬ 
nished. Suppose that, under a system 
o^fcgp trade, we imported a part of the 
silks linens we nov? manufacture at 
home, it is quite flear, inasmuch as 
neither the French nor Germans would 
send us their commodities gratis, that 
we should,* have to give them an equal 
amount of British commodities in ex¬ 
change : so ^that such of our artificers 
as had been ^engaged in the silk and 
linen manufactures, and were thrown 
out of them, would, in future, obtain 
employment in the production of the 
articles that must be exported as equi¬ 
valents to the foreigner. It is idle, 
therefore, to pretend that the repeal or 
modification of a restrictive regulation 
can ever be a means of diminishing the 
demand for labour. We may, by giving 
additional freedom to commerce, change 
the species of labour in demand, and 
make it be employed more profita¬ 
bly, but we cannot lessen its quantity. 
Should our imports this year amount 
to ten or twenty millions more than 
th^ did last year, we shall, it is certain* 


ha^e to pay them by exporting' an 
equally increased amount of our pecu¬ 
liar pioducts. And, therefore.'if expert- 
ation be desirable, and the most ardent 
admirers of the restrictive system admit it 
to be such, importation must also be de¬ 
sirable—^for the two are indissolubly con¬ 
nected ; and to separate them, even in 
imagination, infers a total ignorance of 
the most obvious principles. Com¬ 
merce, whether carried on between 
individuals of the same or of different 
countries, is founded on a fair principle 
of reciprocity ;—buying and selling are 
in it what action and reaction are in 
physics, equeU and contrary. Those 
who will not buy from others, render it 
impossible for others to buy from them. 
Every sale implies an equal purchase, 
and every purchase an equal sale. 
Hence to prohibit buying is exactly the 
same thing, in effect, as to prohibit sell¬ 
ing. No merchant would ever export 
a single bale of goods, were he prevented 
from importing a greater value in its 
stead. But it is impossible he can do 
this if foreign commodities be excluded. 
In whatever degree, therefore, an un¬ 
restricted trade might lead us to re¬ 
ceive commodities other countries, 
in the same degree it would render 
them customers for our commodities, 
wouJd promote our manufactures and 
extend our trade. To suppose that 
commerce may be too free, is to sup¬ 
pose that labour may be turned into 
too productive channels,—that the ob¬ 
jects of demand may be too much mul¬ 
tiplied, and their price too much re¬ 
duced ; it is like supposing that our 
agriculture may be too much improved, 
and our crops rendered loo luxuriant. 

It is often affirmed, though we believe 
without the least foundation for the 
statement, that had it not been for 
restrictions on importation, several ma¬ 
nufactures that now furnish employ¬ 
ment for a considerable population, 
would, most probably, never have ex-^ 
isted amongst us. But supposing this* 
statement to be admitted, it would not 
form any valid objection to the princi¬ 
ples now laid down. It is quite as 
much for the advantage of communities 
as of single families, to respect the 
principle of the division of labour. The 
interests of ev§ry people will always be 
best promoted by addicting themselves, 
in preference, to those branches of in¬ 
dustry in which they have a superiority 
over others; for it is by this means 
only that they can ever , fully avail 
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themselves of their peeuliwr facilities of 
production, or employ themselves and 
their capital most beneficially. 

When importation from abroad is 
restricted that some new or incipient 
manufacture may be promoted, govern¬ 
ment assumes, though perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, that it knows better than its 
subjects what is the most profitable line 
for them to engage in. Never was 
there an assumption more entirely un¬ 
founded. Individuals are always on 
the alert to find out what are the most 
advantageous businesses in which to 
embark ; and though they sometimes, 
no doubt, form erroneous conclusions, 
tlie chances are ten to one in favour of 
their being right. Were it otherwise, 
the number of well-advised and pros¬ 
perous undertakings entered upon in all 
tolerably well-governed countries, would 
not, as is the case, infinitely exceed 
thos-e of a contrary description. But 
though it were different, the inter¬ 
ference of government would not cer¬ 
tainly abate the evil. However well- 
intended, ils attempts to introduce or 
extend some particular business can¬ 
not fail of being productive of imme¬ 
diate injury to others, while the object 
in view may never be realized; and 
though realized, it would most probably 
not be a national benefit, but the re¬ 
verse. If, instead of directly producing 
linens, a manufacturer find it more pro¬ 
fitable to produce cottons or hardware, 
and to exchange these with the Germans 
for linen, how ridiculous would it be to 
attempt to promote the public interests 
by shutting out foreign linens, and com¬ 
pelling them to be produced at home! 
It is not disputed that the linen manu¬ 
facture might be somewhat promoted 
by such a measure; but it admits of 
demonstration that other and more ad¬ 
vantageous businesses would sustain a 
more than corresponding depression. 
Governments may depend upomthe fact, 
that their subjects are incomparably bet¬ 
ter informed with respect to these matters 
than they can ever be. It is not poiisi- 
ble for them, do what they will, to inter¬ 
fere to encourage one set of producers, 
without at the same time, and by the 
same act, proportionally discouraging 
some other set. Their obvious duty is, 
therefore, to abstain from all interfer¬ 
ence with the legitimate pursuits of 
individuals. To the clamourers for 
protection they may always answer, 
that th«y would be happy to meet 
their wbhes, (wovided they could do so 


without injuring (fibers, but that that 
being impossible, they feel themselves 
bound not to interfere, but to allow every 
one to reap the profit or abide the loss 
of the speculations into which be may 
enter. 

We may remark, by the way, that this 
dohtrine hfts been strongly enforced in 
an able work published at Berlin, by M. 
Scbmalz, one of the privy councillors 
of his Prussian majesty. * Une fabrique 
vdritablement utile,' it is there said;— 
* n'a pas besoin d'etre encouragee ou 
soutenue par i’etat. II n’est pas ne- 
cessaire de stimuler les hommes pour 
qu’ils cherchent d se procurer un bene¬ 
fice quelconque; et toute fabrique qui 
a besoin, pour se soutenir, que I’eiat lui 
accorde un secours, est incontest able- 
ment favorable; car e'est un indice 
certain qu'elle ne rapporte aucun Ii6n6- 
fice, et que le canital et Jju pavail que 
Ton y emploie seraient employee plus 
utilement a tout autre genre d industrie.’ 
—iEconomie Politique, ii. p. 144.) 

Obvious as these principles are, the 
Prussian government has not had good 
sense enough to act upon them. Sin¬ 
gular as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that it is now, forgetful of what its 
subjects formerly suffered from the .same 
cause, endeavouring to establish a Prus¬ 
sian, or in other words a ‘ continental 
system’ in the north of Germany. Na¬ 
poleon looked upon thi.s system merely 
as a means of annoying England; but 
the Prussian cabinet appear to regard it 
as the most copious source of wej|j|lh. 
They have •endfeavoured, by meflns of 
customs’ regulations, to create %n^ ex¬ 
tend several branch*es of industiy. The 
exorbitant duties, for example, which 
have doubled the price of sugar, have, 
in Prussia as in Prance, le(i to the for¬ 
mation of several establishments for its 
manufacture from the beef-root. Thus 
far the sy.stem has succeeded; but mark 
the consequences. The sugar that 
Prussia imported from the West Indies 
and Brazil, was principally paid for by 
shipments of Silesian and Brandenburg 
linens ; and the exportation, and 'Con¬ 
sequently also the production, of these 
has declined precisely in proportion to 
tlie decline in the importations of the 
article for which they vvere exchanged! 
The result, therefore, is that of every 
shilling expetided by the Prussians on 
sugar, a sixpence goes to enable the 
beet-root growers to carry on a business 
which does not pay its expenses; and 
that every atom or capital, and every 
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labourer so employed, have been with¬ 
drawn from businesses, yielding without 
any encouragement a handsome profit to 
the undertaker, and a revenue to the 
state ! Such is the system which Prus¬ 
sia is now labouring to force upon the 
smaller German states. Can we wonder 
at their disinclination to receive such a 
boon? 

But it is unnecessary to cross the 
channel for illustrations of this sort of 
folly. The advocates of restrictions 
amongst us contend that the silk-ma¬ 
nufacture owes its origin to them; but 
we take leave to say, that no allegation 
can be more perfectly ill-founded. The 
silk manufacture was established many 
years, had obtained a firm footing, and 
made a considerable progress, before 
any one of those regulations to which 
its rise is ascribed was enacted. But 
though it yvcM otherwise, what then? 
Its non-introduction would have been 
a conclusive proof, either that we had 
no means of carrying it on as advan¬ 
tageously as others, or that v^e deemed 
it better to employ ourselves in those 
branches in which our superiority was 
more decided. In neither case would 
there have been less silk consumed 
than at present; but we should have 
obtained it on more advantageous 
terms; and while the interests of the 
consumers were thus promoted on the 
one hand, the interests of .the producers 
would have been still more signally 
benefited on the other, inasmuch as the 
capj^ and labour now employed in 
thesmc manufacture w^juld- have been 
vested 1b more productive channels. 

The remarks now made are decisive 
with respect to the degree of attention 
that ought to be given to those who 
complain oT the prevalence of a taste 
for foreign commodities, and endea¬ 
vour to ca^ch at a little ephemeral 
and worthless*^ popularity by recom¬ 
mending the exclusive use of articles 
produced at home. It is fortunate that 
these recommendations, even when 
backed as they have sometimes been by 
the approval of the court, have gene¬ 
rally been treated with merited con¬ 
tempt. Were they universally acted 
.upon, they would annihilate our foreign 
commerce as effectually as if the coun¬ 
try were surrounded ^ Bishop Berke¬ 
ley’s wall of brass. The truth is, that 
the individual who consumes nothing 
that is not imported from abroad, g^ves, 
by encom^ng exportation, precisely 
the same stimulus to the industry of his. 


owp country that is given to it by those 
who consume nothing not directly pro¬ 
duced at home. Nothing can be had 
from foreigners without sending a- 
broad its full equivalent; they are not 
such simpletons as to supply us gratis 
with valuable produce; though, if they 
did, it is not very easy to see how it 
should injure us. If we wear French 
cloth, and drink French wine, an equi¬ 
valent amount of British produce must 
be sent out of the country to pay for 
them; nor should we, by ceasing to 
consume foreign articles, increase in 
any degree the demand for those pro¬ 
duced at home. All that we should do 
would be to add to the demand for those 
peculiar sorts of produce, or their substi¬ 
tutes, that had previously been imported 
from France; and it is as clear as the 
sun at noon-day, that we could not do 
this without occasioning fan equal fall¬ 
ing oft' in the foreign demand for that 
sort of British produce that had been 
exported to pay the French goods, or 
to obtain the gold and silver with which 
to pay them. 

We borrow from the Free Trade Ad¬ 
vocate^ an American Journal, the follow¬ 
ing very striking illustration of the prin¬ 
ciples now advanced;—“ Tell me which 
weighs most, that penknife or those 
three silver half-dollars,” said a gentle¬ 
man to us the other day. I took them 
in my hands, and pronounced them to 
be of equal weight. “ That penknife,” 
said my friend,,“was made in Pitts¬ 
burgh. It cost one dollar and a half, 
and is the product of American indus¬ 
try, which, you see, has given to a little 
iece of iron and a .small piece of buck's 
orn a value equal to its own weight in 
silver.” All the company present were 
struck with this apparently irresistible 
argument in favour of the “ American 
system.” That iron ore and horn should 
be made as valuable as silver, by domes¬ 
tic industry, appeared to be almost in¬ 
credible ; and yet the veracity of the 
owner of the penknife, admitted no 
doubt on the subject. Could there be 
any question as to the benefit which 
the nation would derive from making 
its own penknives ? seemed to be asked 
by several of the listeners. 

* To meet this cogent fact, which 
seemed to my^friend so conclusive as 
to the soundness of the restrictive sys¬ 
tem of policy that he proposed to burn 
eveiy book on political economy, Adam 
Smith and all, 1 also resorted to a faot. 
1 took out of my pocket an English 
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penknife, of the same weight as the 
American one, which had also cost? a 
dollar and a half; and, having the two 
before me, expressed myself somewhat 
as follows: —“ In the Pittsburgh knife 
I see the repi*esentative of a certain 
portion of American industry. I see 
the product of the labour of the miner, 
the coal-heaver, the smelter, the wag¬ 
goner, the iron-master, the steel-maker, 
and the cutler. 1 see that the knife 
is the result of the combined labour 
of these and perhaps many others ; 
and I also see that the knife has cost 
what is precisely et^ual to the wages of 
a man for three days, estimating this at 
fifty cents per day; in other words, ‘I 
see that in order that the nation should 
possess that penknife, one man must 
labour for three days. 

‘ “ Now in the English knife I also see 
a portion of American industry. I 
see in it the product of the labour of 
the ploughman, the sower, the reaper, 
the thrasher, the miller, the wood¬ 
cutter, the cooper, the waggoner, the 
factor, the merchant, the ship-builder 
the rigger, the sail-maker, the ship- 
smith, the ship-joiner, the plumber, 
the drayman,' the mariner, and a dozen 
others who are employed in producing 
wheat, converting it into flour, and in 
transporting it abroad. All this is 
American industry, and is only another 
mode of making a penknife. It has, 
however, the advantage over the first 
mode. Were it not for the protecting 
duly, the English knife would cost but 
one dollar; or, in other words, the 
nation would procure it by the labour of 
one man for two days instead of three; 
and if it be for the interest of each 
individual that he should procure what 
he wants with the least possible quan¬ 
tity of labour, so must it be for the 
interest of all individuals, that is, the 
nation," ’ (Vol. i., p. 238.) 

Take, therefore, any case of prohibi¬ 
tion that it is possible to suppose: it will 
be found that, when it is least injurious, 
its whole effect is to change the natural 
distribution of capital, and to lessen the 
demand for one species of produce, to 
the same extent that it increases the 
demand for another; and that, in by far 
the greater number of cases, it has 
the further effect of increasing the price 
of the prohibited artible, and of im¬ 
posing a heavy burden on the con¬ 
sumers, or the pubhe, without any 
countervailing advantage to any one. 
There is no jugglery in commerce— 


no denying of the fundamental princi¬ 
ple that to whatever extent we cease 
buying from the foreigner, we must, to 
the same extent, cease selling to him. 
To attempt to promote industry by re¬ 
stricting importation, is to attemjit to 
promote it by bolstering up a business 
not suited to the country, at the expenM^ 
of one which is. We leave it to others 
to determine whether such conduct be 
more discreditable to our intelligence, 
or prejudicial to our interests. 

(2.) llusinesses carried on under a 
system of free competition cannot differ 
materially, in difierent countries, in re¬ 
spect of improvement. Where indus¬ 
try is not fettered by artificial systems, 
every one is exerting himself to improve 
his peculiar department, and is on the 
watch that he may learn and profit by 
the discoveries and inventions of his 
neighbours. But the moment thatfany 
employment is bcought v»ithin the pale 
of custom-house regulations, those who 
carry it on .trust to them, and not to 
their ingenuity. Believing that they have 
nothing t« fear from foreign competi¬ 
tion, they become indifferent to what is 
going on abroad; so that improvements 
that w'ould otherwise be eagerly adopted 
and perfected, are either not introduced 
at all, or not until they have become 
antiquated. 

‘ The time has been when it w-as found 
quite a sufficient reason for imposing a 
prohibitory duty upon a foreign article, 
that it was better than we could make at 
home ; but I trust, when such calls are 
made upon thj^ House hereafteji»iaaiour 
first answer at least will be, 1^ us see 
what can be done by competition ;«first 
try to imitate, and by-and-bye, perhaps, 
you will surpass your foreign rival. 
Prohibitions are, in fact,* a premium 
upon mediocrity :—they destroy the best 
incentive to excellence--«the best sti¬ 
mulus to invention and improvement. 
They condemn the community to suffer, 
both in price and quality, all the evils of 
monopoly, except in as far as a remedy 
may be found in the baneful arts of the 
smuggler. They have also another of 
the great evils of monopoly—that of 
exposing the consumer, as well as the 
dealer, to rapid and inconvenient fluc¬ 
tuations in price.’ 

In the same admirable speech, from 
which we have borrowed this striking 
extract, Mr. Huskisson gives the follow¬ 
ing example, in illustration of the prin¬ 
ciple he had advanced:—‘ Soon after the 
opening of the trade with France, under 
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Mr. Pitt’s treaty, in 1786, French cloths, can be no doubt that they are, in the 
of a fine quality, were imported in con- nn%.in, well-founded. Surely, however, 
siderable quantity—they were preferred no one believes that the inferiority of 
to our own—no fashionable man was to the machinery used by the English 
be seen without a coat of French cloth, manufacturers is to be ascrilied to any- 
What followed ? In less than two years thing except that the protection which 
the cloth of our own manufactures they enjoyed made them indifferent to 
became equal to that imported from improvements. No one believes that 
France—^the one could not be distin- the French or Germans are superior to 
guished from the other; and though the English in the construction of ma- 
coats of French cloth were still the chines; on the contrary, their inferi- 
fashion, the cloth of which they were ority is admitted by themselves, and 
made was manufactured in this country f by everybody else. But if it bad been 
In like manner, we shall now, ^in all possible previously to entertain any 
probability import some printed cottons doubt upon the subject, what has taken 
from Alsace and Switzerland, of richer place since the opening of the ports to 
and brighter colours than our own; foreign silks under a duty of 30 per 
some fancy muslins from India; some cent, would have effectually removed it. 
silk stuffs, some porcelain from France, We do not exaggerate, we only state the 
objects for which curiosity or fashion plain matter of fact, when we aiffirm that 
may create a demand in this metropolis; the silk manufacture has made a more 
but *they will not interfere with those rapid progress during the last five or six 
articles ofnncre wide and universal con- years, or since the abolition of the pro¬ 
sumption, which our own manufacturers hibitive system in 1825, than it did 
supply cheaper and better, whilst they during the preceding century. So un¬ 
will excite the ingenuity of our artists precedented has been its advance, that 
and workmen to attempt improvements ‘ the once existing disparity in (piality 
which niw enable them to enter the lists between goods of French and English 
with the foreigner in those very articles make has, with some very unimportant 
in which he has now an acknowledged exceptions, not merely disappeared, but 
superiority.’— {Speeches, vol ii. p. 344.) actually ranged itself on the side of the 
The silk manufacture affords at once British artisan.’—( Treatise on the Silk 
the best example of the pernicious effect Manufacture, in Lardner's Cyclopce- 
of monopoly, and of the wholesome, dia, p. 90.) 

invigorating influence of competition. Most of the machines and processes 
Notwithstanding the unparalleled im- known on the Continent, have been 
provement in all other departments, it introduced amongst us, and many of 
was aflBrmed, in 1826, by the Mem- them have been materially improved, 
beifw^tr Coventry (lV|r. ^lliee), in Nor, after what has taken place, can 
his plafle in the House of Commons, the least doubt remain in the mind of 
‘that there were ki that city 9,700 any one, that had the same freedom been 
looms, 7,500 of which were in the hands given to the silk manufacture fifty years 
of operative weavers, who applied their ago that was given to it in 1825, it 
manual labour, as well as their ma- would now have ranked among the 
chinery, to the manufacture of ribands, most important and valuable businesses 
These looms'were, for the most part, in the kingdom, and would have had 
of the worst possible construction ; and nothing whatever to fear from the ad¬ 
it would scarcely be believed that the mission of foreign silks free of duty. We 
improved loom in France w'ould, in a know that it is the opinion of the most 
given time, produce five times as much intelligent persons in the trade, that the 
riband as the common loom in England existing duty of 30 per cent, on foreign 
with the. same manual labour! He silks ought to be immediately reduced 
couM also state that there existed an to 20 per cent.; and that it should be 
improved manufacture in Germany, by further reduced by 1 per cent, per ann., 
which one man eeuld make forty-ei^ht till it be brought to 10 or 12 per cent., at 
times as much vetvst as could be made which it might be allowed to continue 
in an equal time by an English ma- stationaiy, not as a protecting duty, but 
chine. What chance was there that as a duty imposed for the sake of re- 
the English mjg!.nQlaeturer could main- venue. A measure of this sort, by in- 
tain such a cOiOpOlftion ?’ creasingyhtVcompetition, would continue 

Perhaps theii&- statements may be the impulse already given to the manu-. 
somewhat execrated; though there facture, and excite to new .efforts of in- 
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vention. Under such a system, we are 
well assured that, in a very few yefcrs, 
perhaps not more than five or six, our 
superiority over France, in most depart* 
ments of the silk manufacture, would be 
little less decided than in that of cotton. 

‘ I maintain,’ said Mr. Poulett Thom¬ 
son, in his excellent speech on the state 
of the silk trade (14th of April, 1829), 
—a speech equally distinguished for 
soundness of principle^ and beauty of 
illustration,—* I maintain, without fear 
of contradiction, that the very essence 
of commercial and manufacturing indus¬ 
try is freedom from legislative inter¬ 
ference and legislative protection. At¬ 
tempt to assist its course by legislative 
enactments, by fostering care, you arrest 
its progress, you destroy its vigour. 
Unbind the shackles in which your un¬ 
wise tenderness has confined it, permit 
it to take unrestrained its own course, 
expose it to the wholesome breezes of 
competition, you ^ve it new life, you 
restore its former vigour. Industry has 
been well likened to the hardy Alpine 
plant: self-sown on the mountain side, 
exposed to the inclemency of the sea¬ 
sons, it gathers strength in its struggles 
for existence, it shoots forth in vigour 
and in beauty. Transplanted to the 
rich soil of the parterre, tended by the 
fostering hand of the gardener, nursed 
in the artificial atmosphere of the forc¬ 
ing-glass, it grows sickly and enervated, 
its shoots are vigourless, its flowers in¬ 
odorous. In one single word lies the 
soul of industry—competition. The an¬ 
swer of the statesman and the econo¬ 
mist to his sovereign inquiring what he 
could do to assist the industry of his 
kingdom was, “ let it take its own way.” 
Such is my prayer. Relieve us from 
the chains in which your indiscreet ten¬ 
derness has shackled us—remove your 
oppressive protection—give us the fair 
field we ask, and we demand no more. 
The talent, the genius, the enterprise, 
the capital, the industry of this great 
people will do the rest; and England will 
not only retain, but she will take a yet 
more forward place in the race of com¬ 
petition for wealth and improvement, 
which, by the nature of things, she is 
destined to run amongst the nations of 
the world. Place us in that condition, 
not by any violent change, but by slow 
and easy transition. Here we shall find 
security for our enterprise, and reward 
for our labours— 

* Hie patet iogeniia camp&s j cQrtasque merenti 
Statfavor} omatorpropiiiiindustria4onls.' 


It was not, however, to be supposed, 
that all departments of the silk manu¬ 
facture would be equally benefited by 
the change of system that has taken 
slace— Non omnia possumus. The pro- 
jability is that the trade will in future 
)e divided between the English and 
French. In point of substantial excel- 
ence, the plain silk goods manufactured 
in England are superior to those of 
France; and the difference in favour of 
the latter in point of finish is every day 
becoming less perceptible; while in all 
mixe^ manufactures of silk and wool, 
silk and cotton, silk and linen, &c., onr 
ascendancy is admitted by the h’reneh 
themselves. On the other hand, the 
ribands, figured gauzes, and light fancy 
goods manufactured in France, are 
superior to those of this country- Even 
in this department we have made a very 
great progress; and fancy goods are 
now produced at*Spitalfieids* Coventry, 
and other places, contrasting most ad¬ 
vantageously, in point of taste and 
beauty, with those produced previously 
to the iiflroduction of the new system. 
Still, however, we are not sanguine in 
our expectations of our countrymen 
being able to maintain a successful 
competition with our neighbours in the 
manufacture of this class of articles. 
The greater attention paid to the art of 
designing in I^yons, the consequent bet¬ 
ter taste of the artists, and the superior 
brightness and lustre of their colours, 
give them advantages with which it will 
be very difficult to contend. 

But, su{^osipg that the trade i»i^ar- 
titioned between the two countries in the 
way now stated, k is easy to seef that 
the best share will belong to us, and 
that that share will be incomparably 
more valuable than the whole manu¬ 
facture formerly was. The proofs of 
the accuracy of this statement are at 
hand. Notwithstanding the distress of 
the riband-weavers of Coventry and a 
few other places, the manufacture, taken 
as a whole, is rapidly increasing. The 
greatest importation of raw and thrown 
silk that took_ place in any one year pre¬ 
viously to the' repeal of the prohibitory 
system, was in 1823, when 2,432,286 lbs. 
were imported. But last year, in- despite 
of all the sinister predictions that have 
been indulged in with respect to the 
ruin of the manufacture, the imports of 
raw and thrown silk amounted to 
4,693,517 lbs., being nearly twice the 
quantity imported when the monopoly 
tons in its vigour f 
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Theincrease in the exports of wrought 
silks affords, if possible, a still more 
decisive proof of the' extraordinary im¬ 
provement and extension of the manu¬ 
facture. Instead of having anything to 
fear from the competition of ttie French 
at home, we are actually underselling 
them in the heavier and more.important 
species of goods, in every foreign market 
equally accessible to both parties. The 
exports of silks from France have been 
demining, while those from England 
have been increasing beyond all prece¬ 
dent. The official value of our exports 
of silk goods, in 1823, amounted to 
140,320/., whereas in 1830, it amounted 
to 437,880/., being an advance of more 
than three hundred per cent.! Not 
only therefore are the statements as to 
the ruin of the silk manufacture proved 
to be wholly without even the shadow 
of a fbundation, but the anticipations of 
those who oontended that the repeal of 
the restrictive system would be the com¬ 
mencement of a new era of invention 
and improvement, have been realized 
to the utmost extent • 

What has now been stated renders 
it obvious, that though the, manufac¬ 
turers of fancy goods may be obliged to 
change their employment, a new, and 
at the same time a more extensive and 
fruitful field is opened for their exer¬ 
tions. We lament the hardships inci¬ 
dent to the transition even from one de¬ 
partment of the same business to ano¬ 
ther, but the suffering thence arising 
will speedily disappear; and when the 
chan^psbhas been effecte^, the manufac¬ 
turers ^1 enter with fresh ^gour on a 
new career of prospesity. 

It is supi>osed by many, that the ma¬ 
nufacture will ultimately be transferred 
from Spitalfields to Manchester, Paisley, 
and other places. We incline to think 
that this antimpation will be realized, 
at least to a considerable extent; but if 
so it will only prove that the places 
referred to are better adapted for its 
prosecution than Spitalfielus, and con¬ 
sequently that the change is publicly 
advantageous. 

Changes similar to those we have now 
been considering, are going forward at 
this moment in other businesses. The 
pillow-lace manufacturers are in a 
state of great, and, we are afraid, irre¬ 
mediable distress; but no one pretends 
to say that it has been occasioned by 
foreign competition. The Nottingham 
lace-manufacture, the value of which 
is ^now probably not less. thau three 


millions sterling annually, has grown 
upSamongst us within the course of 
the last twenty years. This beautiful 
fabric is produced at so cheap a rate, 
that it is exported ;to every part of the 
world, and is extensively smuggled into 
France, superseding the laces for which 
the northern provinces of that kingdom 
were long so famous. Tins novel ma¬ 
nufacture, which now affords employ¬ 
ment for a large amount of capital, and 
many thousands of workmen, is wholly 
the result of inventions and improvements 
in machinery; and the perfection and 
cheapness of the goods it affords, by 
narrowing to a great extent the demand 
for pillow-lace, has gone far to suspend 
the production of the latter. But how 
injurious soever this change may be to 
many poor persons in Bucks, Bedford, 
and other counties, that derived a part 
of their subsistence from pillow-lace 
working, there can be no question that, 
in a public point of view, the change will 
be most beneficial. For eve^ individual 
thrown out of the old business, two or 
three have been taken into the new, 
and are placed in a situation in which, 
while dexterity in manipulation is of 
equal value as before, the reward of those 
who have either sagacity or good fortuae 
to discover more compendious processes, 
is incomparably greater. 

The distress, prevalent in some de¬ 
partments of the silk-trade, springs from 
a similar cause, and will no doubt be fol¬ 
lowed by similar results. It is to be 
regretted that it is not possible either to 
abandon a routine .system, or to intro¬ 
duce new and improved methods of pro¬ 
duction, without injury to individuals. 
But because such ;is the fact—because 
the bridge cannot be built without dis¬ 
placing watermen, nor the plough intro¬ 
duced without superseding the spade, 
nor wine brought from abroad without, 
diminishing the demand for ale and beer 
—is that any reason for proscribing in¬ 
ventions, and denying ourselves gratifi¬ 
cations within our reach ? To maintain 
the affirmative, would be evidently ab¬ 
surd,—^it would be equivalent to main¬ 
taining that the interests of society are 
best promoted by perpetuating poverty, 
ignorance, and barbarism! The injury 
occasioned by the adoption of an im- i 
proved method of production, or the 
opening of new markets whence cheaper 
supplies of any article may be obtained, 
is temporary only, and affects but a very 
small portion of the community; whilp 
the advantage is permanent, ana benefits 
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every individuaJ, even those who it may, 
in the first instance, force to resort Ho 
other businesses. 

Those unacquainted with the history 
of the silk trade, who may have looked 
into the pamphlets and speeches of those 
opposed to the late alterations, will pro¬ 
bably be disposed to think that, though 
more limited in point of numbers, the 
condition of the workmen engaged in the 
trade was better previously to 1825, than 
it has been since. But those who have 
looked, however cursorily, into the his¬ 
tory of the trade, must know that such 
is not the fact; and that, speaking gene¬ 
rally, the situation of those engaged in 
it has been materially improved since 
1825. The fact is, that the silk trade 
used to be exposed to the most tremen¬ 
dous vicissntudes. In 1793, no fewer 
than 4000 looms were shut up in Spital- 
fields only, which, when in full work 
seven years before, had given employ¬ 
ment to 10,000 persons. In 1816, long 
before a relaxation of the monopoly sys¬ 
tem had been so much as thought of, 
the distress in the silk trade was infi¬ 
nitely more severe than it has ever been 
since the introduction of the new system. 
In proof of this we may mention that, at 
a public meeting held for the relief of 
the Spitalfields’ weavers, at the Mansion 
House, on the 26th of November, 1816, 
the secretary stated, that two-thirds of 
them were without employment, and 
without the means of support; * that 
some had deserted their houses in de¬ 
spair, unable to endure the sight of their 
starving families; and many pined un¬ 
der languishing diseases brought on by 
the want of food and clothing.’ And 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, M.P., stated at the 
same meeting, that the distress among 
the silk manufacturers was so intense 
that ‘ it partook of the nature of a pes¬ 
tilence, which spreads its contagion 
around, and devastates an entire dis¬ 
trict.’ Such was the state of the work¬ 
men under that monopoly system that 
has been the worthless theme of so much 
recent eulogy. But such, we are glad to 
say, is not their state at present. The 
trade being now mostly diverted into 
those branches in which we have a su¬ 
periority, is comparatively secure against 
revulsions; and it would be an absur¬ 
dity to imagine, that measures that have 
about doubled the maiflifacture, should 
have reduced the rate of wages, or been 
otherwise than * advantageous to the 
workmen. 

(3.) But we have not yet seen the 


whole mischief of restrictions. When 
the importation of a foreign commo¬ 
dity is prohibited, or loaded with a 
heavy duty, it almost invariably hap- 
ens, unless the commodity be a very 
ulky one in proportion to. its value, 
that it is smuggled from abroad. If the 
prohibition*of a foreign commodity took 
away the taste for it, or disposed any 
one cheerfully to pay double or tre¬ 
ble its former price, the prohibition 
would be less injurious. Unluckily, 
however, it has no such effect. On the 
contrary, it would seem as if the desire 
to obtain prohibited articles acquired new 
strength from the artificial obstacles 
opposed to its gratification. And no 
one doubts that the desire to obtain 
them at a cheaper rate, becomes more 
intense according as their price is raised 
by the imposition of duties. The jegal 
prohibition of foreign silks that existed 
previously to 1826, did ndt binder their 
importation in immense quantities. The 
ingenuity of the smuggler was too many 
for the vigilance of the Custom-house 
officer—aftd at the very moment when 
the most strenuous efforts were made 
to exclude them, the silks of France and 
Hindostan were openly displayed in the 
drawing-rooms of St. James’s, and in 
the House of Commons, in mockery of 
the impotent legislation prohibiting 
their introduction. We doubt, indeed, 
whether the substitution of the ad va¬ 
lorem duty of 30 per cent., in place of the 
old system of prohibition, has been pro¬ 
ductive of any materially increased im- 

f iortation pf (preign sUks. ‘ i^Tkve 
ately,’ said Mr. Huskisson, inwhis fa¬ 
mous speech.in vindication of his jfolicy 
as to the silk-trade, ‘ taken some pains 
to ascertain the quantify of smuggled 
silk that has been seized inl<fnd through¬ 
out the kingdom during the last ten 
years, anti 1 find that the whole does 
not exceed 5000A a-year. I have en¬ 
deavoured, on the other hand, to get an 
account of the quantity, of silk "goods 
actually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must be ' 
very vague; but I have been given to 
understand that the value of such goods 
as are regularly entered at the custom¬ 
houses of France for exportation to this 
country, is from 100,000/. to 1.50,000/. 
a-year; and this, of course, is exclusive 
of the far greater supply which is poured 
in throughout all the channels of smug¬ 
gling, without being subjected to any 
entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
illicit trade carried, that there is scarcely 
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«, haberdasher's shop in the tnlBllest vil- these exorbitant duties taken away 
lage of the United Kingdom, in which tM taste for the articles on which 
prohibited silks are not sold; and that they are imposed ? No such thing, 
m the face of day, and to a very consi> Their only effect has been to con- 
dmaUe extent. vert a trade that would otherwise 

* The Honourable Member for Coven- have been productive of the most ad- 
try (Mr. Ellice) has mentioned the silk vantageous results, into a most prolific 
goods from India as those against which source of crime and demoralization, 
anything but prohibition would prove an Ihe temptation to smuggle, occasioned 
unavailing protection. Now, in my opi- by the oppressiveness of the duties, is 
nion, it is scarcely possible to conceive too overpowering to be counteracted by 
a stronger case than those very silks fur- the utmost threatenings of the law. The 
nish, against the Honourable Member’s coast-guard, and the preventive water- 
own argument. I believe it is univer- guard, the expense of which ia little, if 
sally known, that a large quantity of anything, under 600,000/. a-year, are kept 
Bandana handkerchiefs are sold, eveiy up for no other purpose than to hinder 
year, for exportation, by the East India the importation of foreign tobacco. 
Company. But does any gentleman brandy, and Geneva. But though they 
suppose that these Bandanas are sent to were doubled, they would be ineffectual 
the Continent for the purpose of remain- for their object. At this moment it is 
ing there ? No such thing I They are believed that a third of all the. tobacco 
soldi at the Company’s sales to the num- consumed in Ireland is supplied by the 
ber of about eight himdred thousand or illicit trader. And on the coasts of 
a million a-year, at about four shillings Kent and Sussex, the districts in 
each. They are immediately shipped off England most favourably situated for 
for Hamburgh, Antwerp, Rotterdam, smuggling, almost the whole body of la- 
Ostend, or Guernsey, and from thence bourers are, every now and then, wifh- 
they nearly all illicitly find their way drawn from their accustomed employ- 
back to thi.s country. ments, to engage in this destructive 

‘ Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful practice. It is hardly possible to ex¬ 
system :—these Bandanas, which had aggerate the mischievous consequences 
previously been sold for exportation, at of this state of things. It has rendered 
four shillings, are finally di.stribufed in smuggling, though probably the most 
retail to the people of England, at about direct road to the gallows, a favourite 
eight shillings each; and the result of occupation; and procured for the 
this prohibition is to levy upon the con- smuggler, even when soiled with the 
sumer a tax, and to give those who live blood of some revenue officer, the pub- 
by evading your law, a bounty of four lie sympathy and support. Thousands 
snifiRigs upon each handkerchief sold in of individuals, who, but for this mo- 
this country!’— iSpeeches, Vol. II., ral contamination, would have been 
p. 5to.) industrious and virtuous, have become 

Indeed, one of the principal objections predatory and ferocious ; they have 
to the present duty of 30 per cent, on been taught to despise the law, and to 
foreign silk», is, that it is nigh enough regard its functionaries as enemies, 
to enable a considerable smuggling trade whom it is meritorious to assault, 
to be still carried on,—the facility for It has been said, that this ‘ abomina- 
smuggling beii^ increased by means of ble system ’—for so it is properly cha- 
the legalised importation. A duty of racterised by Mr. Huskisson (Speeches, 
12 or 16 per cent, would not, however, vol. ii. p. 343)—is upheld for the. sake 
be so high as to balance the risks run in of revenue ; but this is false: it has 
smugglii^, and would, therefore, really been shown, again and again, that 
afford the manufacturer a more efficient the revenue* would be greatly increased 
protection than he derives from the ex- by reducing the duties to a third or 
isting duty; at the same time, that it a fourth part of their present amount, 
would place all classes of dealers on the Admitting, however, that fiscal rapacity 
same footing; whereas, the advantage and ignorance may claim the credit 
is, at present, on th^ tiide of those who having imposed a duty of 700 per 
engage in fraudulent schemes. cent, on tobacco, the still more ob- 

But the duties of 600 or 700 per cent, jectionable duties on brandy and Ge- 
ontobacco, and of 400 or 600 percent, neva were originally imposed, and are 
on fore^ brandy and Geneva, are the still kept up, as mercantile regulations, 
grand incentives to smuggling. Have as. a means of compelling the consump- 
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tion of a few thousand extra gallons of 
beer, porter, and British spirits; and in 
compass this end, we scruple not to 
subject our commerce with foreign 
countries to ruinous restrictions ; to 
demoralize our population; to fill our 
courts with peijury and chicanery, and 
to render our coasts the scene of san¬ 
guinary contests I We admit the effect 
of interest in perverting the judgment 
even of the most conscientious persons; 
but we doubt whether any one, however 
largely engaged in the distillery, or in 
the beer and porter manufacture, was 
ever so far blinded by selfish feelings 
as to have no misgivings in contending 
that duties productive of such ejETects 
are publicly advantageous. 

(4.) In addition to their other inju¬ 
rious effects, restrictions render the 
businesses carried on under their pro¬ 
tection jieeuliarly liable to gluts and re¬ 
vulsions. Steadiness of price is always 
proportioned to the extent of the field 
whence supplies may be derived, and in 
which they may be disposed of. A 
manufacture not suited to the county, 
and depending on a prohibition for its 
existence, is necessarily limited by the 
extent of the home market. When the 
demands of the domestic consumer are 
satisfied, it has reached the utmost 
limits to which it can attain ; for it 
would be idle to think of entering the 
foreign market in competition with those 
who carry on their business under more 
favourable circumstances. But when, 
in such a case, a change of fashion, or 
any other cause, occasions a decline in 
the demand for an article, there being 
no means of disposing of the surplus 
abroad, its price is unnaturally de¬ 
pressed, and the producers become in¬ 
volved in bankruptcy and ruin ; where¬ 
as, had the article been produced under 
a free system, a falling off in the 
home demand would have been of tri¬ 
fling consequence, inasmuch as the sur¬ 
plus might have been sold, at a compa¬ 
ratively small reduction of price, in 
other countries. 

It is of importance to observe, that 
the same results are sure to follow, 
though not so immediately, from an 
increase of the demand for any article 
produced under a monopoly, as from its 
diminution. A statement of this sort 
may seem, to those not conversant with 
such subjects, to be contradictory; but 
such is not the case. The inevitable 
effect of an increase of demand, even in 
the most extensive 'businesses, is to 


attract so much capital to them as not 
only to furnish an adequate supply of 
the article in unusual demand, at the 
old prices, but to glut the market, and 
sink prices below their ordinaiy level. 
And the more limited the market, the 
sooner, of course, is this reaction 
brought about. 

The history of the corn trade, since 
the restrictive system was fully applied 
to it in 1815, furnishes convincing 
proofs of the truth of what has now 
been stated. We have had the most 
extraordinary alternation of periods of 
high and low prices; the one being the 
invariable forerunner of the other! And 
it is easy to see that it could not be other¬ 
wise. The restriction on importation, 
by raising our average prices decidedly 
above the level of those of the Conti¬ 
nent, renders exportation, in an abundant 
year, all but impossible; so that prides, 
in such seasons, sink beloiw the cost of 
production. But this fall cannot conti¬ 
nue ; for, the distress thence arising, by 
depressing the agriculturists and lessen¬ 
ing the quantity of land in tillage, again 
leads to high prices ; which, in their 
turn, lead to a renewed extension of 
cultivalion, and a renewed fall the mo¬ 
ment the harvest happens to be unusu¬ 
ally luxuriant! Hence, in its appli¬ 
cation to agriculture, the prohibitive 
.system is productive at one moment of 
scarcity, and at another of a glut; it 
hinders alike the supply of a defi¬ 
ciency, and the removal of a surplus; 
and has actually Imd power to render 
the bounty of Providence an inju’y^o 
the farmer! * « 

(6.) The pressure of taxation Ites 
often been alleged as an excuse for 
restrictions on commerce; but, though 
more plausible, perhaps, it is»not more 
valid than the rest. Taxation may be 
heavy, and even oppressive ;«but so long 
as it is fairly as.sessed, it t^jually affects 
all branches of industry, and conse¬ 
quently affords no ground whatever for 
the enactment of regulations intended to 
protect a single business. If, however, 
any particular article were more heavily 
taxed than others, a duty corresponding 
to the excess of duty falling upon such 
article ought to be imposed on its 
importation from abroad, not >tis a 
measure of protection, but of justice; 
for otherwise, those engaged in its pro¬ 
duction would not be placed in the same 
situation as others, and would have 
good ground for complaining of unfair 
treatment—of their being disabled, by the 
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p«w/iar/tfA«atjy taxes laid on them, from % small quantity of foreit^n produce, 
withstanding the competition of foreign- without making an equivalent exporta- 
ers. So long, however, as taxation is tion of some species of home produce, 
impartial, as it presses with the same The foreigner must buy from us to the 
intensity on every class, all are placed same extent that we buy from him. 
in the same condition in respect of bur- And although, under a free system, 
dens, and none has any better right some businesses might suffer, a propor- 
than another to complain of foreign tional extension would be given to 
competition* And it is surely unneces- others that are more advantageous, an<l 
sary to say, that to propose to protect the capital and industry of the country 
all businesses would be absurd. When would be turned into the channels in 
a protection is granted to one class, they which they would be at once most 
gain, for a while at least, a trifling secure and most productive. But sup- 
• advantage, at the expense of those pose that, owing to high wages, high 
whose produce was sent abroad to pay taxes, or any other cause, our products 
the foreign articles excluded by the pro- become higher priced than those of the 
tection. But universal protection would foreigner, no regulations would then be 
be neither more nor less than universal required to shut the latter out of our 
injury. Without being of the slightest markets. They will not, we may depend 
advantage to any one, it would have the upon it, continue to be sent to us after 
same mischievous influence on every we have become unable to pay them— 
d^artment of indusfiy that a particular that is, to furnish the foreigners with 
restriction kas on a. single business. If equivalent articles on more advantageous 
would secure the home producers a terms than they can supply themselves 
monopoly of the home market; and elsew'here. It is nugatory, therefore, 
would, consequently, in a great measure, to talk about protecting our raanufac- 
piit an end to that competition and turers, agriculturists, &c., on the ground 
emulation which are the grand sources of their being disabled, by the heaviness 
of improvement. And if the protection of their burdens, from entering into 
were extended to businesses that .competition with foreigners. Were such 

be carried on at home, as well as to really their situation, they would enjoy, 
those that are actually carried on, it what Custom-house regulations can ne- 
would entirely extinguish foreign com- ver afford, an absolute monopoly of the 
merce, and throw us back into that state home market! Foreigners will never 
of poverty and barbarism from which be found in countries where they can 
we have only escaped by its powerful procure nothing cheaper than at home, 
aid. They resort to those only where they 

The same is true of comparatively are able to sell with advantage, or, in 
high wages as of comparatively high other words, where they find that abun- 
taxe$u They fall equally on the under- dance of commodities, suitable for their 
tsAcers of all sorts of businesses. They markets, may be had at comparatively 
do not bear more heavily on the manu- low prices. 

facturers of silk and linen than on those We have argued this point as if the 
of clotbacad hardw'are; and if the former assumption, that our taxes and wages 
are to be protected because wages are are such as to lay our manufacturers 
high, the« same protection must be under a relative disadvantage, wen* 
granted to the latter, and not to them really well founded; and we have shown 
only, but to every other class, so that that it would, notwithstanding, be al>- 
commerce would be wholly proscribed. surd to attempt to advance their inle- 
The fallacy of the plea set up for rests by prohibitory enactments. We, 
restrictions, on the ground now men- however, are very far, indeed, from be- 
tioned, may be set in a different point lieving that the supposed disadvantage 
of view. It is said, that unless they really exists. * I know,’ said Mr. 
were imposed, foreigners, having the Huskisson, ‘ it may be objected, that a 
advantage of low taxes and low wages, great change has taken place in the si- 
would gain an ascendancy in our mar- tuation of the British manufactures .since 
kets, and glut them with, products. But the French'treaty of 1786,—that we have 
such statements carry with them their been engaged in a long and expensive 
own refutation. We. must never forget war, and that we have now to support 
that commerce is nothing but an ex- the weight of a great many new and' 
change of commodities; and that it is heavy taxes. I admit that such is the 
not posnble to import either a great or case: other countries, however, have 
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not been exempted from Ihe calamus 
of war; their taxes, too, have been in¬ 
creased ; their burdens made to press 
more heavily. What is still more mis¬ 
chievous, in most of those countries, their 
commercial and manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments have felt more directly the 
ravages and interruption of war; many 
of them have been violently swept away, 
whilst the capitals which they had caUed 
forth, if not confiscated, have been im¬ 
paired or diminished by the exactions of 
military power. In this country no 
such calamity has been experienced. The 
trading capital of England remains en¬ 
tire ; even during the war, it continued 
constantly increasing; and in respect to 
the comparative cheapness of labour in 
foreign countries, althouirh by no means 
an immaterial part of the present con¬ 
sideration, it is not alone sufficient, as 
experience has shown, to make the ba¬ 
lance prej)onderate in their favour. Since 
the invention of the steam-engine, cou¬ 
pled witli the application of so many 
other discoveries, both in mechanical 
and chemical science, to all the arts of 
life, the mere estimate of manual labour 
is lost sight of, in comparison with that 
of the creative powers of mind. It is 
the union of those powers, and the great 
capitals which call them into action, 
which distinguishes British industry, and 
has placed it in the commanding situa¬ 
tion which it now holds in the world. 
To these advantages are joined that 
energy and continuity of enterprize, that 
perseverance and steadiness of exertion, 
which, even by our rivals, are admitted 
to belong to j,he English character. It 
is upon these qualities, and these advan¬ 
tages, much more than upon any system 
of boiinties and protecting duties, that I 
rely with confidence for the maintenance 
and improvement of the station which 
we now occupy among the trading com¬ 
munities of the world.*— (^Speeches^ Vol. 
II., p. 346.) 

But we doubt whether, in point of fact, 
we, as a commercial people, labour un¬ 
der any disadvantage arising out of com¬ 
paratively heavy taxes or high wages. As 
respects the former, it is the practice, 
whenever a commodity is about to be ex¬ 
ported,'to allow the expoi'ter a drawbaclC 
equivalent to the various duties that 
have been paid upon it^ so that how¬ 
ever these may affect the consumers 
at home, they have no influence on its 
price when exported. Wages, if esti¬ 
mated by the day, are perhaps higher in 
Great Britain than in most European 


countries; but this is no test of their 
real comparative magnitude. The ques¬ 
tion is not, whether wages estimated by 
the day, the week, or the month, be 
higher in Manchester or iy)uen, but 
whether a given quantity of work costs 
more in (he former than in the latter ; 
for, it is plkin that greater skill, dexte¬ 
rity, or perseverance on the p^fe-t of 
W'orkmen may more than balance a con¬ 
siderable apparent excess of wages. And 
such we are assured, by the highest 
practical authorities, is really the fact; 
and that when w'ages are estimated not 
by time, but by the quantity of work 
done, they are decidedly lower in Eng¬ 
land than in any continental stale. 

But it is useless to enlarge on what 
is so obvious. Every one knows that 
there is not so much as the shadow of 
a foundation for the statement lhaW our 
manufacturers have anyf^iing to fear 
from forei<rn competition. How, if such 
W'ere the case, do we contrive to export 
and sell with advantage British produce 
of the vaj^ie of no less than thiriy-siv 
or forty millions ? It is really too 
much, when our manufactures are in 
demand everywhere from China to 
Peru, to attempt to vindicate a ruinous 
and oppressive system of policy, on pre¬ 
tence of protecting them against foreign 
competition ! 

(6.) However much the apologists of 
restrictive regulations may be inclined 
to dispute the policy of purchasing com¬ 
modities in the cheapest markets, they 
have not presumed to question^the 
advantage ef selling those we h^ve to 
dispose of in the dearest riferljets. 
They would, howev'er, do well to recol¬ 
lect, that it is not possible to sell in the 
latter without buying in the fo|pier. Au 
article sells at a high price wTjen a com¬ 
paratively large supply of something else 
is got in exchange for it, and conversely. 
Suppose that by sending^ certain quan¬ 
tity of cottons or hardware to Brazil, 
we get in return 150 hogsheads of su¬ 
gar, and that the same quantity of 
cottons and hardware, if sent to Ja¬ 
maica, would only exchange for 100 
hogsheads, is it not obvious that by 
preventing the importation of the far¬ 
mer, we force our goods to bb sold for 
two-thirds of the price they would 
otherwise have brought ? It might as 
well be contended, that^ things that are 
equal to the same thing are unequal, 
as that a system productive of such 
results is a means of increasing’ public 
wealth. 

E 
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It would be useless to dwell at any 
ip^ater length on this part of ,our sub¬ 
let. Restrictions intended to promote 
domestic industry haye« in all cases, a 
directly onposite effect. They change 
the natural distribution of capital; force 
it into less profitable channels, encou¬ 
rage smuggling, and increase hazard. 
TherHis hardly, in fact, an evil incident 
to commercial speculation, of which they 
are not productive. The mischief too 
which they occasion is pure and un¬ 
alloyed with a single countervailing 
advantage. They are as impotent to 
protect as to promote. Were they car¬ 
ried to their full extent—to the extent to 
which they ought to be carried were 
they really bottomed on sound princi¬ 
ples—they would extinguish commerce 
and the arts, and reduce mankind to 
primaeval barbarism. 

II.—We tWnk the "foregoing conclu¬ 
sions must carry conviction to the mind 
of every unprejudiced reader; but as the 
subject is so very important, we shall, 
at the risk of being deemeci tedious, 
endeavour to strengthen them still fur¬ 
ther by showing What have been the 
effects, on a large scale, of the practical 
working of the protective system. In 
France it has been carried to an extent, 
and enforced with a steadiness of pur¬ 
pose, not often paralleled; and we 
defy any one to show that it has had a 
single beneficial result. It has, no doubt, 
bolstered up a few branches of industry, 
for the prosecution of which Franhe has 
no natural advantage, Mud in which she 
mu|t fc;’.\vays be inferior to others; but 
it has at the same 'nrae done the most 
serious injury to all the great sources of 
her wealth, to all those great branches 
of indusfr^ in which she has no equal. 
It has deprived her of all her peculiar ad¬ 
vantages, arid has given her nothing in 
return that she^iad not better be without. 

France is not only extremely well 
situated for carrying on an extensive 
intercourse with foreign countries, but 
she is largely supplied with several pro¬ 
ductions which, were her commerce un¬ 
fettered, would meet with a ready and 
advantageous sale abroad, and enable 
her to fumish equivalents for the largest 
amount of imports. The superiority 
enjoyed by ’Amboyna in the production 
of cloves IS not more decided than that 
enjoyed by France in the production of 
wine. Her claret, burgundy, cham¬ 
pagne,'and brandy, are uniivsdled, and 
furaish of themselves the materials of a 


commerce. Indeed the produc¬ 
tion of wine is, next to the ordinary bu¬ 
siness of agriculture, by far the most 
extensive and valuable branch of indus- 
tiy in France. It is estimated by the 
landholders and merchants of the Gi¬ 
ronde, in the admirable Pi^tition et Me- 
moire A VAjipui presented by them to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1828, that 
the quantity of wine annually produced 
in France, amounts, at an average, to 
about forty millions of hectolitres, or 
1060 millions of gallons ; that its value 
is not less than from 800 to 1000 mil¬ 
lions of francs, or from thirty-two to 
forty millions sterling; and that up¬ 
wards of three milHt)ns of individuals 
are employed in its production. In 
some of tlie southern districts it is of 
paramount importance. The popula¬ 
tion of the Gironde, exclusive of Hur- 
deaux, amounts to 432,8:19 in<lividu;ds, 
of whom no fewer than 226,OdO are sup¬ 
posed to be directly engaged in the cul¬ 
tivation of the vine. 

Here then is a branch of industry in 
which France has no competitor, which 
even now' affords employment lor about 
a tenth part of her population, and 
which is susceptible of indefinite exten¬ 
sion, The value of the wines, brandies, 
vinegars. See., exported from France at 
an average of the three years ending 
with 1790, amounted to about fifty-one 
millions of francs, or upwards of two 
millions sterling. The annual exports 
of wine from Bordeaux only exceeded 
100,000 tuns; and as the supply of 
wine might be increased to almost any 
amount, France has, in this single arti¬ 
cle the means of carrying*on the most 
extensive and lucrative commerce. ‘ 1.6 
gouvernement Fran<;ais,' says M. Chap- 
tal, in his work Stir VIndustrie Fran^aise, 

‘ doit les plus grands encouragemens ii 
la culture des vignes, soil qu'il considere 
ses produits relativeraent a la consom- 
mation interieure, soit qu’il les envisage 
sous le rapport de notre commerce avec 
i’fitranger, dont il est en effet la base 
essentielle' 

But instead of labouring to extend 
this great branch of industry, govern¬ 
ment has consented to sacrifice it to the 
interest of a few individuals engaged in 
businesses V'hich cannot be T}rosecuted 
except at a heavy loss. During the 
ascendancy of‘Napoleon, or rather dur¬ 
ing the period of the continental system, . 
France being thrown, as it were, upon 
her own resources, was obliged directly 
to produce several articles she had pre- 
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viously been' in 'the habit of importing 
from abroad. Among others may* be 
specified iron and sugar. Owing to the 
want of good coal mines, and improved 
means of communication, Prance can 
never expect to produce iron at the 
same rate at which it may be produced 
in England or Sweden; but being 
obliged, during the annihilation of her 
foreign trade by the anti-commercial 
policy of Napoleon to produce it at 
whatever cost, the iron trade was greatly 
extended, and many new furnaces were 
opened. The same was the case with 
the manufacture of beet-root sugar. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would 
not have been attempted; but during 
the continental system, when colonial 
sugar was selling at Paris for about im 
times its ordinary price, many beet-root 
establishments were formed. As soon, 
however, as peace had been restored, 
and the ancient channels of commerce 
with France were re-opened, it was 
obvious that those businesses that had 
either grown up, or been unnaturally 
extended during the suppression of all 
intercourse with foreigners, would be 
swept off. In such a case, perhaps, 
government would have been warranted 
in making, not a compensation, but a 
donation to the sufferers. But the 
ministers of the restored dynasty did not 
view the new establishments in this 
light. They did not consider them as 
exotics that had grown up in hot-beds 
and under glasses, and bad no real root 
in the soil, but as indigenous plants 
which, with jf little more forcing, might 
be rendered healthy and luxuriant. 
Tliey, therefore, determined, at all 
hazards, to avert the destruction of the 
businesses in question; and,in attempt¬ 
ing to do this, carried the anti-commercial 
system to an extent Napoleon had never 
dreamed of. To bolster up the bcet- 
gi'owers and iron-founders, they did not 
scruple to sacrifice the interest ot the 
wine and brandy growers, and the silk- 
manufacturers— policy about as wise 
as if the British government were to 
seek to advance the interests of the cop¬ 
per-plate engravers by the ruin of the 
woollen or cotton trade. We do not, 
indeed, suppose that the ministers of 
Louis believed that this would be the 
effect of their measures. Theirs is only 
one instance among thousands that 
might be specified to prove that igno¬ 
rance in a minister is hardly less inju- 
ripus than bad intentions. They seem 
to have supposed that impossibilities 


might be reconciled, and that foreign 
markets might be opened for the re¬ 
ception of the pt;oaucts of France, 
though the ports of France were shut 
against the importation of commodities 
from the foreigner. Government seems 
never to have made the reflection, ap¬ 
parently not a very recondite one, that 
notwithstanding the bounty of nature, 
wine was not gratuitously produced in 
France, and could not therefore be ex¬ 
ported but for an equivalent. But 
those whose interests were at stake did 
not fail to apprise them of the hol¬ 
lowness of their system. In 1814 and 
1822, when cottons and woollens were 
excluded, and enormous addition»raade 
to the duties on foreign iron, sugar, 
linens, and most other products, the 
merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Mar¬ 
seilles, and other great commercial cities, 
and the wine-growers of the Gironde, 
and some other departmtmtsf, presented 
petitions to the Chambers, in which 
they truly stated, that it was a contra¬ 
diction and an absurdity to attempt 
selling t(f the foreigner without, at the 
same time, buying frotn him ; and ex¬ 
pressed their conviction that the pro¬ 
hibitions and duties in question would 
be fatal to the commerce of France, and 
ruinous to the wine-growers and silk- 
manufacturers. These representations 
did not, however, meet with a very cour¬ 
teous reception. They were stigmatised 
as Ihe work of ignorant and interested 
persons. The Chambers api)roved the 
policy of ministers, or, which is the 
same thing^tln^ decided that the public 
interests would be best promoted by 
securing a trifling*advantage to 85,000 
or 100,000 persons, though, in doing so, 
they might have foreseen, and were tore- 
warned, that they could not feil of deeply 
injuring three or four millions ! The 
event has shown that th» anticipations 
of the merchants werts but too well 
founded. There is a discrepancy in the 
accounts laid before the late Com¬ 
mission d'Hficjut'le by the French govern¬ 
ment, and those given in the above- 
mentioned Petition et Mcmoirc h I Ap- 
piii from the Gironde. According to 
the tables printed by the Commission 
the export of wine from France is, at 
this moment, almost exactly the same 
as in 1789. It is, however, plain, that, 
had there not been some powerful coun¬ 
teracting cause in operation, the export 
of wine ought to have been very greatly 
augmented. The United States, Rus¬ 
sia, England, Prussia, and all those 
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coimfries which have at all 'times been 
the great importers of French wines, 
have made prodigious advances in 
wealth and population since 1789; and 
had the commerce with them not been 
subjected to injurious restrictions, there 
is every reason to think that their 
imports of French wine would have 
been much greater now than at a former 
period. 

But the truth is, the accounts laid before 
the Commission are entitled to extremely 
little credit. In so far as respects the ex¬ 
ports of wine from Bordeaux.'which has 
always been the great market for this 
species of produce, the statements in the 
Mimc/lre ii I'Appui are taken from the 
Custom-house returns. Their accuracy 
may, therefore, be depended upon; and 
they show an extraordinary falling otf. 
Previously to the Revolution, the exports 
amounted to 100,000 tuns a year (Pe^^- 
chetf Statisti^ue Elerfientaire, p. 138); 
but since 1820 they have only been as 
follows:— 

1820 . . 61,110 tuns. 

1821 . . . 63,244 

1822 . . 39,955 

1823 . . 51,529 

1824 . . 39,625 

1825 . . 46,314 

1826 . . 48,464 

1827 . . 64,492 

It is also stated that a large propor¬ 

tion 'of these exports has been made on 
speculation; and that the markets of 
Russia, the Netherlands, Hamburgh, 
&c. are glutted with French wines, for 
whic^i there is no demand. ‘Dans ce 
moment,’ (25th April’, 1828,) it is said in 
the Mtmoirc, * il existe en consignation 
ii Hambourg, 12,000 ii 15,000 bar- 
riques de vih pour compte des proprid- 
taires du ddpartement de la Gironde, 
qui seront trdj) heureux s’ils ne perdent 
que leur capital!’ 

This extraordinary decline in the fo¬ 
reign demand has been accompanied by 
a corresponding glut of the home mar¬ 
ket, a heavy Ml of prices, and the ruin 
of a great number of merchants and 
agriculturists. It is estimated that there 
were, in April, 1828, no fewer than 
600,000 tuns of wine in the Gironde, for 
which no outlet could be found; and the 
glut in the other departments is said to 
have been proportionally great. The 
fall in the price ofi^wine has re-aeted 
upon the vineyards, most of which have 
become quite unsaleable, and a total 
stop has been put to every sort of im¬ 


provement. Nor have matters been the 
leak amended during the current year; 
on the contrary, they seem to be gra¬ 
dually getting worse. Such is the po¬ 
verty of the proprietors, that wine is 
now frequently seized and sold by the 
revenu^fficers in payment of arrears of 
taxes; and it appears, from some late 
statements in the Memorial Bordelais 
(a newspaper published at Bordeaux), 
that the wine so sold, has not recently 
fetched more, at an average, than two 
thirds of the cost of its production! 

Such arc the elfects that the restric¬ 
tive system of policy has had on the 
wine trade of France—on a branch of 
industry which, we have already seen, 
employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe that 
the land-owners and merchants are fully 
aware of the source of the misery in 
which they have been involved. They 
know that they are not suffering from 
hostile or vindictive measures on the 
part of foreigners, but from the blind 
and senseless policy of their own govern¬ 
ment ; that they are victims of an 
attempt to counteract the most obvious 
principles—to make France produce ar¬ 
ticles directly at home, which she might 
obtain from the foreigner in exchange 
for wine, brandy, &c., at a third or a 
fourth part of the expense they now 
cost. They cannot export, because they 
are not allowed to import. Hence, they 
do not ask for bounties and prohibitions ; 
on the contrary, they disclaim all such 
quack nostrums, and demand what can 
alone be useful to them—a^ree commer¬ 
cial system. 

‘ Considcrc en lui-mfime,’ say the 
land-owners and merchants of the Gi¬ 
ronde, ‘ le .sysfCme prohibitif est la plus 
deplorable des erreurs. La nature tlans 
sa vari6tt; infinie, a depart! a chaque 
contrde ses attributs particuliers ; die a 
imprim6 sur chaque sol sa veritable des¬ 
tination, et e’est par la diversite des 
produits et des besoins qu’elle a voulu 
unir les hommes par un lien universel 
et operer entre eux ces rapprochemens 
qui ont produit le commerce et la civi¬ 
lisation. 

* Quelle est la base du sysstSme pro¬ 
hibitif.? Une veritable chimfere, qui 
consiste a essayer de vendre ii I’fitranger 
sans acheter de Jui. 

* Quelle est clone la consequence la 
plus immediate du .eysleme prohibitif, ou, 
en d’autres termes, du monopole? C’est 
que le pays qui est place sous son empire 
ne pent vencire ses produits k i’etranger. 
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Le voiladonc refoule dan» et 

a rimpossibiliti! tie vendre ce qa’il a de 
frop vient se joindre la nccessifo de 
payer plus cher ce qui lui manque. 

‘ Notre Industrie ne demandoit, pour 
frvictilier, ni la faveur d'un monqpole, ni 
cette fouie d‘artifices et de secours dont 
bien d’autres ont impose le fardeau au 
pays, line sas:e liberte commerciale, une 
cconomie politique fondee sur la nature, 
en rapport avec sa civilisation, en har¬ 
monic avec tous les int<?r(lts yeritables ; 
telle ctoit son seul besoin. Livree a, son 
essor naturcl, die se scroit 6tendue d’elle- 
mcme sur la France de 1814, comme 
sur cdle de 1789; die auroit fonn6 la 
plus riche branche de son asrriculture; 
die auroit fait circuler et dans son sol 
natal, et dans tout le sol du royaume, 
une seve de vie et de richesse; die 
auroit encore attire sur nos plashes le 
commerce du monde; et la France, au 
lieu de s'eriger avec ettbrt en pays ma- 
nufacturicr, auroit reeonquis par la force 
des choses une superiorite incontestable 
comine pays agricole. 

‘ Le sysleme contraire a prevalu. 

‘ La mine d’un des jilus importans 
departemens de la France; la ddresse 
des departemens circonvoisins; le depe- 
rissement general du midi; une immense 
population attaquee dans ses moyens 
d’existence; une capital enorme com- 
proinis; la perspective de ne pouvoir 
prelever I'impot sur notre sol appauvri 
et depouillt!; une prejudice immense 
])Our tous les departements dont nous 
sommes tributaires; une decroisse- 
ment rapide dans cdles de nos consom- 
niatious qui profitent au Nord; la stag¬ 
nation generale du commerce, avec tous 
les desastres qu’elle entratne, toutes les 
])erles qu’elle produit, et tous les do- 
mages ou mat«'‘riels, ou politiques, ou 
moraux qui on sont I’inevitable suite; 
enlin I’aneautissement de plus en plus 
irreparable de tous nos anciens rapports 
<jommerciaux; les autres s'enrichissant 
de nos pertes et dcveloppant leur systOme 
commerciale sur les debris du notre ; 

‘ Tels sont les fruits amers du systeme 
dont nous avpus fitc les principales vic- 
times.’ 

Such is the well-authenticated account 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies, by 
12,563 land-owners and merchants = of 
Gironde, of the practical operation and 
real effect of that very system of policy 
which, extraordinary as it may seem, 
has been held up for imitation to the 
Parliament of England! 

The effect of this system upon the silk 


trade of France, the most important 
branch of her manufacturing industry, 

and one in which she had long the 
superiority, is similar, and hardly less 
destructive. Her prohibitions have 
forced others to manufacture for them* 
selves, so Jhat the foreign demand for 
silks is rapidly diminishing. It is stated, 
in Observations Adressces a la Com¬ 
mission d'Enqu^te, by the delegate of 
the ,Chamljer of Commerce of Lyons, 
that the silk manufacture is in the worst 
possible state. ‘ Ce qui doit surtout 
exciter,’ he observes ‘ la solicitude du 
gouvernment et le decider si entrer dans 
nos vues, e’est I’ctat deplorable^ alarmant 
de la fabrique de Lyon : les quatre 
annecs de 1824 ii 1827, offrent, sur les 
quatres annees precedenfes un deficit 
qui excf'dc 150 mille kilog,; pour les 
seules expeditions d’Allemague i’sfUnce 
1828 et I'annce cqpranle liS2'i nous don- 
nent une progression decroissante plus 
effrayante encore.’—(p. 11.) It is fur¬ 
ther stated, in a report by the manufac¬ 
turers of iivons. tliat there were 26,000 
looms employed in that city in 1824, 
while at present (18.30) there are not 
more than 15,000. The competition of 
Switzerland and England has been 
chinfly instrumental in producing these 
effects. At Zurich, where there were 
only 3,000 looms employed in 1815, 
there were last year more than 5,000 ; 
and at Eberfeld, where there were none 
in 1815, there are now above 1,100. 
Switzerland is said to have in all, upwards 
of 10,000looms employed at this moment 
in the mamffactTire of jilairi bi*o<ul silks. 

Besides the injury done to the %vine 
trade of France by her anti-commercial 
system, it has been much injured by the 
octrois, and other duties laid on wine 
when used for home consumption. 
These, however, have b«en modified 
since the accession of J>ouis Philippe; 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that the 
facts now disclosed, as to the ruinous 
operation of this system, the example of 
the more liberal policy that has been re¬ 
cently shewn by England, in the repeal 
of the odious discriminating duties on 
French wines, and the more general dif¬ 
fusion of correct ideas with respect to the 
real sources of wealth, will, at rib distant 
period, cause the adoption of such 
changes in the commercial legislation of 
France, as may render it more conducive 
to her interest, and more in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. If we were 
hostile to France, we should wish her to 
continue the present system; but we 
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disclaim beini? actnated by any such of i%riculfiife becomes fess decided. Buf 
feeiinffs. We are truly anxious for her ta force, by means of duties and prolii- 
prosperity, for her sake and our own; bitions, the premature growth of munu- 
for every thinp: that contributes to her factures, is plainly to force a portion of 
prosperity, must, in some degree, re- the industry and canital of the country 
dound to the advantage of her neigh- into businesses m which it will be teas/ 
hours. Whatever France, ottany coun- productive. 

try, may hope to gain by commerce. Such, however, has been the policy of 
must be combined with, and in propor- the American legislature. The exploded 
tion to, the beneficial effects that flow sophisms of the mercantile system, 
from it to tho.se who, by their w’ants or though renounced by every statesman in 
superfluities, their productions, natural Europe, have acquired a noxious infin- 
or artificial, have either to give or to ence in congress, and been put lorfh 
receive from her. The advantages of with as much confidence as if their 


commerce cannot be monopolized ; and 
those who cultivate it with the greatest 
succe.ss, are the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. 

Tl^^e operation of the prohibitive system 
in America has been similar. Notwith¬ 
standing tlfte finprecectented progress of 
the United States in wealth and popula¬ 
tion, their foreign trade has been nearly 
stationary for the last ten years! And 
yet, considering the .spirit of commercial 
enterprize by which the people, ])articu- 
larly in the New England States and 
New York, are animated, and their skill 
in navigation, it might have been fairly 
presumed that the growth of lheir*fo- 
reign trade would at least have kept pace 
with the development of the internal 
resources of the country. That it Jias 
not done so, is wholly owing fo the po¬ 
licy of Government. Not satisfied with 
the extraordinary advances their consti¬ 
tuents had made in nun^er^and wealth, 
congress seems to have believed that 
their career might be accelerated by 
means of custom-house regulations !— 
by giving an artificial direction to a por¬ 
tion of the iVublic capital and industry, 
and turning it into channels into which 
it would not iiaturally flow. 

No one who has the slightest acquaint¬ 
ance with the condition of America,— 
who knows that she is possessed of 
boundless tracts of fertile and unappro¬ 
priated land,— that her population is 
comparatively thin, and wages high,— 
can doubt that agriculture mus/, for along 
series of years, be the most profitable spe¬ 
cies of employment in which her citizens 
can engage. There can be no question, 
indeed, that such branches of manufac¬ 
ture as are naturally adapted to her pe¬ 
culiar situation, wilk gradually grow up 
and flourish in America, without any 
artificial encouragement, according as 
her population becomes denser, and the 
advantage which now exists on the side 


soundness neither had been, nor could 
be questioned. From 1816 downwards, 
the object of the American legislafure 
has been lo bolster up a manufacturing 
interest, by imposing oppressive duties 
on most manufactured articles imported 
from abroad. Now, it is obvious, even 
were the articles produced in America 
through the agency of this plan as 
cheap as those they have superseded, 
that nothing would be gained by it ; for 
to whatever extent the importation of 
foreign articles may be diminished, there 
must be a eorrespoiuling diminution in 
the exportation of native American pro¬ 
ducts ; so that the only result would be 
the raising up of one species of industry 
at the expense of another sjjecics, en¬ 
titled to an equality of protection. Hut 
the ‘ American system’ has not been so 
innocuous. Instead of the goods ma¬ 
nufactured in the States being as cheap 
as similar ones manufactured in Eu¬ 
rope, they are admitted to be, at an aver- 
aoe, from 30 to 100 per cent, dearer! 
The extent of the pecuniary sacrifice that 
i.s thus inipo.sed on the Union, has been 
variously estimated by American wri¬ 
ters ; but vve have been assured, by those 
who have the best means of knowing, 
that it may be moderately estimated at 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 dollars, or 
from about 11,000.000^. to 13,000,000^.! 
And this immense burden,—a Inirden 
nearly three times as great a.s,the whole 
public expenditure of the republic, is in¬ 
curred for no purpose of public utility, 
and is productive of nothing but mis¬ 
chief. The whole effect of the scheme 
is to divert a certain amount of the na¬ 
tional capital from the production of 
cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, &c. (the 
e(|uivalents sent to foreigners in.pkfment 
of manufactured goods), to the direct 
production of these goods themselves I 
And as the latter species of industiy.is 
nowise suitable for America, g tax of 
13,000,000/. is imposed on the Union, 
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that the manufacturers may continue a New England, merely to bring forward 
losing business. We shall not unller- new competitors in manufacturing, to 
take to decide whether the absurdity of embarrass our old and skilful artisiins, 
this system, or its costliness, be its most and to ruin ourselves. We have, frorii 
prominent feature. session to session, kept trade in such 

But the pecuniary sacrifice arising out agitation and uncertainty, that the value 
of a policy of this sort, is really the least of property could never be ascertained 
part of the injury it occasions. Besides till the adjournment of Congress, and 
forcing a large portion of the national this we have called encouraging and 
capital and industry into comparatively protecting our industry 1 We have 
barren channels, it has, raised up so wasted millions of our ancient profits of 
many conflicting pretensions, and led to commerce in a visionary experiment to 
such a disunion of interests, as threatens increase our national wealth. In a 
to be, in no common degree, injurious to legislative attempt to make ourselves 
the jmblie tranquillity, and may even more completely independent of other 
seriously endanger the stability of the nations, we have efiectually undermined 
Union. That its influence has not been the fpundation of that naval power which 
more injurious, is solely owing to the can alone protect our country from fo- 
smuggling it has occasioned. With a reign aggression.’ 

frontier like that of America, and a half There is no exaggeration in thisstate- 
or more of the population hostile to the ment, and we shall not do the^Ame- 
tarift; it would be worse than absurd to ricans the injustice of supposing that 
suppose that it could be carried into full they will blindly continue to uphold a 
effect. But it has enough of influence system of policy founded on the most 
to render it in the last degree prejudicial erroneous principles, and productive only 
—to occasion a great rise in the price of of such pernicious results. The con- 
many important articles—to cripple the eluding paragraph in the Report now 
trade and navigation of the country— referred to, deserves to be quoted :— 
and to throw a considerable part of it ‘ The wise and benevolent plans of 
into the hands of foreigners and outlaws, Mr. Pitt and Mr. .Jefferson, in Europe 
who carry it on in defiance of the law. and America, were frustrated by the wars 
We entertain loo favourable an opinion which succeeded the French Kevolu- 
of the Americans, to suppose that such tion, and put an end to all commercial 
a system can he permanent. It has been reform. The restrictions of war natu- 
established in opposition to the wishes of rally superseded the friendly reciprocity 
all but a majority of Congress, is ex- of peace. But now that peace is restored 
ceedingly unpopular in the southern among nations, your Committee pro¬ 
states, and generally throughout the pose to renew, in a form modified to 
Union, and has been repeatedly con- suit the pyjsejjl slate of our investments 
demned by committees of the legislature, and laws, the same liberal commercial 
Jn an able report by a committee of the policy which was*recommended such 

House of Representatives, dated 8th of illustrious authority before the European 
February, 1830, it is .said,—‘We had wars. The honour of effecting this re- 
before us the prospect of a long and ge- volution in the commerce of the world 
neral peace, and our policy should have is peculiarly the office of a country en- 
heen regulated accordingly. Our re- joying, in all other respects, the largest 
venue laws should have been restored share of civil and religious freedom. It 
gradually, hut decisively, to their condi- will he a proud honour for our Republic 
tion previously to the war. Our policy to enlarge the intercourse and diff use its 
unfortunately took another direction, liberal principles among nations ; to 
The tariff of 1816 laid the foundation of moderate stubborn jealousies by hospi- 
all our subsequent errors, and we have table associations, to increase the com- 
now been engaged for fifteen years in an forts and double the resources of know- 
unprofitable experiment, to effect what ledge ; and to spread the light of know- 
embargo, non'importation, non-inter- ledge and civilization in every quarter 
course, and war, failed to accomplish, of the globe. We are bound by every 
We have attempted, by the mere force of consideration at least to make the exjje- 
coii^ressional decrees,^o resist the natu- riment. The liberal character of our 
ral and salutary tendency of our industry institutions, the. federal form of our go¬ 
to commercial and agricultural pursuits, vemment, the immeasurable extent of 
•We have been steadily sacrificing the our country, the vast surplus and va- 
eommerce, navigation,, and capital of rietyof its productioni;, the imperative 
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necessity of renovating!: our navis:ation, 
anU of enlarsin^ our commercial ma¬ 
rine, the preservation of the harmony of 
our union, the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of mankind, nay, every conside¬ 
ration, pleads in hivour of a policy so 
essential to perfect that plan of liberal 
government which is the prpud orna¬ 
ment and substantial blessing of the 
present age of the world.’ 

III .—Operation and Influence of 
Restrictions originating in Politick 
Motives ,—Restrictions on the commer¬ 
cial intercourse between different nations 
have not always originated in mistaken 
notions with respect to the precious 
metals, nor in a desire to advance the 
interests of the home producer. A con¬ 
siderable number owe their existence to 
more patriotic, though, as they seem to 
us, equally mistaken views—to the wish 
to render ourselves independent of fo¬ 
reign supplies, to avenge the prohibi¬ 
tions of foreign states by retaliatory 
proceedings, and to provide for our 
security by encouraging such businesses 
as may contribute to the national de¬ 
fence, though they should be less pro¬ 
fitable than others. 

(1.) There is something very seduc¬ 
tive in the idea of independence ; and it 
is.’not surprising that a system of policy 
which promises to place a country in 
this enviable situation, should have many 
votaries. But independence rests on 
far other foundations than the miscra- 
.ble machinery of custom-house regula¬ 
tions. We should not gall an indivi¬ 
dual wIy) had his shoes, coats, hats, 
&c., manufactured in his own house, 
more independent than an individual 
possessed of equal fortune who bought 
them of the«snoemaker, the tailor, the 
halter, &c. Independence does not 
depend exclusively on the power of being 
able directly to sppply our own wants 
by the produce of our own labour; but 
it depends indifferently either on the 
power to do this, or on the power to fur¬ 
nish an equivalent for the various neces¬ 
saries and conveniencies we may wish to 
obtain; and it is admitted on all hands 
that those who apply themselves to a 
particular calling or occupation, will 
enjoy a greater commanci over the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, 
through the intervention of an exchange 
with others, or, in other woi'ds, will be 
more independent than if they direct¬ 
ly produced all the articles for which 
they have a demand. The same is the 


case with nations. We import cotton 
frorti America, timl)er from the north of 
Europe, and claret from Fj-ance ; but 
the fact of our doing this sliows that we 
send commodities to those countries on 
which they set a higher value. We 
are not, therefore, in any respect more 
dependent on them than they are on us ; 
and if we understand by independence 
the power to supjdy our w’ants wilhout 
being under an obligation to any other 
people, we are completely independent. 
The commercial intercourse we carry 
on with foreigners, like that which we 
carry on with each other, is bottomed 
on the principle of mutual convenience: 
we give and receive equivalents ; we 
supply reciprocal wants, anti confer 
reciprocal benefits. 

To wish to be wholly unconnected 
W’ith foreigners, and at the same time to 
continue as rich and prosperous as 
ever, is to wish wiiat is contradictory 
and absurd. It is equivalent to wishing 
that w'e had the soil and climate of 
China to produce tea, those of France 
to produce wine, and those of Amei-ica 
to produce cotton. These, and thou¬ 
sands of equally useful and desirable 
I)roducts, can only be obtained throiigli 
an exchange with the foreigner. We 
may no doubt become independent 
even of this exchange ; but if we do, we 
must submit to be indejiendent of that 
wealth and pow'er to which commerce 
has raised us. The individual who 
prefers swimming across the river, is, 
of course, independent of the bridges, in 
the same way that the nation wlio slioiild 
prefer poverty and barbarism to wealth 
and refinement w’ould be independent of 
foreign commerce. But this is the in¬ 
dependence of the savage. To he truly 
independent, in the enlarged, and, if we 
may so speak, civic sense of the term, 
that is to have the greatest possible 
command of the necessaries and con¬ 
veniencies of life, a nation must avail 
itself of the productive energies of every 
otlier people, and deal with all the world 
on fair and liberal principles. 

Nations, like individuals, are very apt 
to be influenced by feelings of animosity. 
Having experienced the injury arising 
from the prohibitory enactment of some 
foreign jiower, we naturally, endeavour, 
in the irritation of the moment, to re¬ 
taliate by a similar prohibition directed 
against some branch of its commerce. 
We seldom take time to reflect upon 
the probable influence of this prohibi-, 
tion upon ourselves; but enact it in the 
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belief that, however it may affect us, it 
will, at any rate, inflict a much mofe 
serious injury on those against whom it 
is directed. 

The history of commerce is full of 
instances of this sort. By the famous 
French Tariff of 1G64, very high duties 
were imposed on a great number of 
foreign manufactured articles. Tlie 
Dutch, whose commerce was seriously 
affected by these duties, endeavoured to 
prevail on M. Colbert, then minister of 
France, to reduce them in their favour ; 
and, on his refusal, they prohibited the 
introduction of the wines, brandies, and 
manufactures of France into the terri¬ 
tories of the republic. The war of 1672 
was mainly occasioned by this dispute; 
•and after six years of hostilities, and the 
expenditure of vast quantities of blood 
and treasure, the French consented to 
moderate their tariff in favour of the 
Dutch, and the. Dutch took off their 
prohibition. In 1699 the English go¬ 
vernment prohibited the importation of 
bone-lace manufactured in Flanders, 
and the government of that country in¬ 
stantly retaliated by prohil)iting the 
importation of English woollens. In a 
few years afterwards, both parties found 
it. to be for their advan4.age to replace 
the trade on its former footing. The 
commerce between this country and 
France has been completely sacrificed 
to this jealous and vindictive spirit. 
Louis XIV. having espoused the cause 
of the exiled fimiily of Stuart, the Bri¬ 
tish government, in the irritation of the 
moment, and without reflecting that 
the blow aimed at the French would in¬ 
fallibly recoil upon themselves, imposed, 
in 169;t, a discriminating duty of 8L a 
tun on French wine, and in 1697 in¬ 
creased it to 33/. Unhappily the pro¬ 
visions in the Methuen treaty gave per- 
njanence to this impolitic system, which 
the French were not slow to retaliate. 
(Justom-house regulations were used 
by both parties as a species of w'arlike 
engines : a prohibition on the one side 
Avas instantly met by a counter prohibi¬ 
tion on the other, until the commerce 
between the two countries—a commerce 
which, had it not been violently inter¬ 
fered with, would have afforded a 
profitable field for the employment of 
millions upon millions of capital, and 
thousands upon thousands of• indivi¬ 
duals—has been almost wholly sup¬ 
pressed. In other quarters, too, the 
effects of this vindictive spirit have 
been, and arc exceedingly powerful; and 


the high duties laid on many articles of 
British manufacture by the late Ameri¬ 
can and Russian Tariffs are avowedly 
intended to serve as a retaliation for the 
high duties we have imposed on com, 
timber, tallow, and other articles, the 
product of America and Russia. 

At the same time, however, it must 
he admitted that a retaliatory prohibi¬ 
tion may not always be inexpedient. 
If there be apparently good grounds for 
thinking that a prohibition will so dis¬ 
tress those against whom it is levelled, as 
to induce them to withdraw or materially 
modify the prohibition or high duty, it 
is intended to avenge, it may be good 
policy to enact it. The recoveiy of an 
extensive foreign trade, or the perma¬ 
nent relief of commerce from a vexa¬ 
tious restraint, might more than balance 
the additional inconvenience to which 
every nation must in the mean t*me 
infallibly expose itself, wlwn*it enacts 
one prohibition or restriction in retalia¬ 
tion of another. But unless there be 
reasonable grounds for concluding that, 
by retaliatlbg, the repeal or modifica¬ 
tion of the original prohibition will be 
procured, it would be most impolitic to 
embark in any such hostile course. If 
the prohibition acted only upon others, 
it would be different; but as the bene¬ 
fits of commerce are reciprocal,—as 
we neither sell nor buy, except to pro¬ 
mote our own interest, when we pro¬ 
hibit this intercourse we necessarily 
injure ourselves, probably too to a 
much greater extent than vve injure 
others. It cj^ar, therefore, that to 
enact or maintain a prohibitioi^ when 
there is no prospect of its occasioifing 
the repeal or modification of that en¬ 
acted by the foreigner, is a proceeding 
directly at variance w’ith. ev^ry sound 
principle. A regard to his own advan¬ 
tage will always dictate to every dis¬ 
passionate individual theb policy of pur¬ 
chasing his goods in the cheapest and 
best market, and why should the con¬ 
duct of slates be different ? The French 
government has beemiinwise enough to 
prevent the introduction of English 
cottons and hardware into France, and 
has, consequently, forced its subjects to 
misemploy a large amount of capital, 
and to purchase inferior articles at a 
higher price than they would have ob¬ 
tained them for had they been allowed 
to buy them from us. J3ut surely it is 
unnecessary to say that this is a line of 
conduct that ought to be cdreftdly 
avoided, not followed. A foreign go- 
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vernment does an injury to its subjects 
by making them pay an artificially en¬ 
hanced price for their cottons and hard¬ 
ware; but is that any reason for the 
government of England doing the same ? 
—for its compelling us to pay an artifi¬ 
cially enhanced price for corn, wine, 
and brandy ? To act in ..this way is 
not really to retaliate on the French, 
but on ourselves! It is erecting the 
blind and ferocious impulses of revenge 
into maxims of state policy. Our busi¬ 
ness is not to inquire where our neigh¬ 
bours buy the produce they consume, 
but to buy that for which we have a 
demand wherever it can be obtained 
for the lowest price. Foreigners will 
hardly refuse to sell, and as there can 
be no selling without an equal buying — 
no eocportation without an equal impor¬ 
tation ,—by acting on a liberal system 
ourselves, we shall not only reap a very 
great immediate adorantage, but shall 
most probably lead others to abandon 
their restrictions. 

The Ijite equalization of the duties on 
French and other wines may, we hope, 
be looked upon as the commencement of 
a new era in the commerce between this 
country and France. Every one who 
contrasts the two kingdoms—who com¬ 
pares their peculiar products and capaci¬ 
ties of production—must be satisfied that 
♦nothing but the removal of oppressive 
duties and restrictions is necessary to the 
growth of the most extensive and mu¬ 
tually beneficial intercourse between 
them. We, therefore, most sincerely re¬ 
joice in the prospect tl\^t ij now afford¬ 
ed of an end being put to that miserable 
sydtem, which has co long deprived two 
great nations of the inestimable ad¬ 
vantages each might derive from deal¬ 
ing with the other on a liberal footing. 
The British government, we feel assured, 
will not rest* satisfied with what it has 
done to bring about so desirable a result; 

■ but will follow up the abolition of the 
discriminating duty on French wine, by 
the effectual reduction of the exorbitant 
duties on brandy,;iftuits, verdigris, linen, 
and other articlei of French produce. 
A regard to oiir own interest requires 
that we should do this. This, fortu¬ 
nately, is a case in which we may gain, 
while it is not possible we can lose any¬ 
thing by doing what is right. If the 
French will not deal with us, that is, if 
they will not admit our hardware, cot¬ 
tons, and other products into their 
markets, the loss will be theirs, not 
ours; they will render it impossible for 


us to buy from them, and they will be 
gbilty of the extraordinary folly of 
voluntarily excluding themselves from 
the markets of the richest country in 
the world I But we anticipate no such 
result. It would be a libel on the 
people and government of France to 
suppose that they should not per¬ 
ceive the absurdity of such conduct, or 
that they should be insensible to the 
advantages to be derived from meeting 
the liberal conduct of this government 
in a corresponding spirit. Hitherto 
they have met with nothing but disap¬ 
pointment and bankruptcy from their 
efforts to give effect to the prohibitive 
system; and such is the only harvest it 
will ever yield either to them or any 
other people. They have now the op-* 
portunity of escaping from it with honour 
as well as advantage.—Surely they will 
not throw it away. 

With respect to restrictions imposed 
for the sake of national security, or the 
annoyance of some hostile power, we 
may observe, speaking generally, that 
their influence has been very much ex¬ 
aggerated. If a single nation had the 
absolute monopoly of any article that 
was necessary either to its own defence, 
or to the defence or well-being of others, 
it might, by prohibiting the exportation 
of such article, provide at once for its 
own security, and at the same time in¬ 
flict a serious injury on its enemies. 
But it is doubtful whether there be any 
such commodity in existence. We, for 
example, are not masters of a single pro¬ 
duct, the prohibition of the exportation 
of which would not be far more injuri¬ 
ous 'to ourselves than to any one else. 
And of all the commodities that we im¬ 
port, there is not one, with perhaps the 
single exception of tea, which, supposing 
its exportation were restricted by any 
foreign power in one quarter* of the 
globe, we might not obtain from some 
other power, either in the same or some 
other quarter. The prohibition of the 
export of tea by the Chinese might 
oblige us to import a larger quantity of 
coffee ; the prohibition of the export of 
cotton by the North Americans would 
make us increase our imports of the 
same article from Brazil, the Levant, 
and the East Indies; and the prohibition 
of the export of corn from one country, 
supposing we fliight freely i^oH that 
article, would merely occasion an in¬ 
creased importation from other places. 
The commercial commonwealth is now 
of too vast an extent, and the. political 
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views and biases of its rulers too yarimis 
and discordant, to admit of any thing liae 
concert or combination ever obtaining 
amongst them. If the usual channels of 
commercial intercourse be choked or ob¬ 
structed on one side, it will force a pas¬ 
sage for itself in some other quarter. 
The products of art and industry are 
too widely diffused to be materially 
affected by the monopoly or hostility of 
any single state. Though one country 
should not deal with us, there is no 
cause for alarm ; some other will cer¬ 
tainly be less scrupulous, and will be 
glad to have the opportunity of supply¬ 
ing us with whatever we w-ant. No¬ 
thing, therefore, can be a greater error 
than to imagine that, in the present 
state of the world, the security of any 
particular country, or her means of 
defence or aggression, can be materi¬ 
ally increased by prohibitory regula¬ 
tions. The nature of the warlike imple¬ 
ments made use of, and of the contests 
carried on in modern times, have occa¬ 
sioned an expense that can be defrayed 
only by the outlay of vast sums. There 
is no longer any doubt of the proposi¬ 
tion that money is the sinews of war. 
That the wealthiest nation is ccetaris 
paribuf!, decidedly the most powerful. 
Those who possess wealth in sufficient 
qiiantities, will never want for ‘ man and 
steel, the soldier and his sword;’ they 
have a talisman by which they may 
cover the land with armies and the ocean 
with fleets, and against whose powerful 
influence the purest patriotism and the 
most unflinching courage will with diffi¬ 
culty struggle, put when such is the 
case, when it is universally admitted that 
wealth is the main source of power and 
influence, and when it admits of demon¬ 
stration, that a free and extended com¬ 
merce is the most pndific source of 
wealth, what can be more contradic¬ 
tory than to attempt to increase the de¬ 
fence or security of a country by enact¬ 
ing measures that must necessarily 
restrict and fetter its commerce? The 
possession of wealth is the best security; 
and as the freedom of commerce is, of 
all others, the most efficacious means of 
increasing wealth, it follows that those 
who are exerting themselves to give 
every facility to commerce, are at the 
samq. lime exerting t^^emselves in the 
most effectual manner to add to the 
power and independence of the country; 
and it also follows, that the apologists 
«nd defenders of restrictions and pro¬ 
hibitions are, though probably without 


knowing it, labouring to sap the founda¬ 
tions of our power, and to cast us down 
from our high place amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

The navigation-laws have been niMje 
generally approved than any of the offlW 
regulations«!mposed lor the sake of secu¬ 
rity. The object of these laws was not 
only to pfohil)it,foreign vessels from en¬ 
gaging in the coasting trade, but to hin¬ 
der ail importations from foreign coun¬ 
tries, except in British ships, or in the 
ships of the country or place whence tli^ 
goods were exported. This provision 
was levelled against the Dutch, who had 
hut little native produce to export ; but 
who, by superior economy and skill, had 
notwithstanding succeeded in engrossing 
a Ivge share of the carrying trade of 
Europe. ‘ When,’ says Dr. Smithy ‘ the 
act of navigation was made, tliough 
England and Holland wete Pot actually 
at war, the most violent animosity sub¬ 
sisted betw’een the two nations, it had 
begun during the government of the 
long parlfament, which first framed this 
act, and it broke out soon after in the 
Dutch wars, during that of the Pro¬ 
tector and of Charles II. It is not im¬ 
possible, therefore, that some of the 
regulations of this famous act may haye 
proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they had 
all been dictated by the most deliberate 
wi.sdom. National animosity, at that 
particular time, aimed at the very same 
object which the most deliberate wisdom 
would hav^j rqpommended, the dimihu- 
tion of the naval power of Holland, the 
only naval povver*whicli <!buld endanger 
the security of Enoland. Tlie act of 
navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce, or to the growt/t of that opu¬ 
lence tchich can arise from if. The 
interest of a nation in ^ts commercial 
relations to foreign nations is, like that 
of a merchant with regard to the di^ 
ferent people with whom he deals, to 
buy as cheap and sell as dear as possible. 
But the act of nav^jatiou, by diminishing 
the number of sellers, must necessarily 
diminish that of buyers; and we are 
thus likelf^ not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, 
than if there was a more perfect freedom 
of trade. As defence, however, is of 
much more importance than opulence, 
the act of navigation is, perhaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England,*-;-(Vol. ii., p. 293.) 

It may, however, be very fairly 
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doubted whether, in point of fact, the 
navigation-law had the eifects here 
ascribed to it, of weakening the naval 
power of the Dutch, and increasing that 
of this kingdom. The Dutch were very 
powerful at sea for a long period* after 
the passing of this act; and it seems 
natural to conclude that the decline of 
their maritime preponderance w'as owing 
rather to the gradual iupreasef of com¬ 
merce and navigation in otlier countries, 
and to the disasters and burdens occa¬ 
sioned by the ruinous contests the re¬ 
public had to sustain with Cromwell, 
XUharles II., and Lduis XIV., than to 
the mere exclusion of their merchant 
vessels from the ports of England. It is 
not meant to say that this exclusion was 
altogether without effect. The eff’orts 
of the Dutch to procure a repeal of«the 
Enghsh navigation-law, show that, in 
their apprehension, it operated injuri¬ 
ously on their uommerse*. It is certain, 
however, that its influence in this respect 
has been greatly overrated in this coun¬ 
try. Excessive taxation, and not our 
navigation-law, was the pi'incipal cause 
of the fall of profits, and the decline of 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation 
in Holland. ‘ Les guerres,’ says the 
well-informed author of the Commerce 
de la Hollande, ‘ terminces par les traites 
de Nimfigue, de Ryswick, d'Utrecht, et 
enfln la dernicre par le iraite d’Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ont- successivement oblige la 
lldpublique de faire usage d’un grand 
credit, et de faire des emprunts enormes 
pour en soutenir les fraix. Les dettes 
ont surcharge'; I'etat d'uge ^mme im¬ 
mense d'’nter8ts qui ne pouvoient etre 
payd^ que pail*Wine augmentation exces¬ 
sive d'impdts dont il a fallu faire porter 
la plus forte partie pur les consumma¬ 
tions dans »n pays qui n’a qu’un ter- 
ritoire extr8mement bonne, et par con¬ 
sequent par rindustrie. II a done fallu 
faire ench^rir infiaiment la main-doeuvre. 
Cette cherts de la main-d'oeuvre a non 
seulement restreint presque toute sorte 
de fabrique et d’industrie h la consom- 
mafion int^rieure, mais elle a encore 
porte un coup bien sensible au commerce 
de. fret, partie accessoire et la idus pr6- 
cieuse du commerce d’^conomie ; car 
cette chert6 a rendu la construction plus 
chere, et augments le prix de tous les 
ouvrages des ports et des magasins. 11 

• In the Treaty of Breda, agreed upon in 16fi7, 
between the Statea-Oenerai and Charles II., the 
latter undertook to procure the repeal of the navi¬ 
gation-law ; but the aiiiiject was sever agitated in 
either House of Parliament, 


n'etoit pas possible que Taugmentation 
de prix de la main-d’auivre ne doniiiit, 
maliire tous les efforts de recouomie 
Hollandoise, un avantage sensible aux 
autres nations qui voudroient se livrcr 
au commerce d’cconomie et celui de 
fret.’—(Tome ii., p. 211.) 

This extract, which might, were it 
necessary, he corroborated by others to 
the same effect from all the best Dutch 
authors, .shows that the decline of the 
commerce and maritime power of Hol¬ 
land is not to be ascribed to our naviga¬ 
tion-law, or the restrictive regulations of 
other powers, but to the abuse of the 
funding system, and the excess of taxa¬ 
tion. Neither does it appear that the 
opinion of Dr. Smith and others, that the 
navigation-law contributed powerfully 
to augment the naval power of this 
country, rests on any better foundation. 
The iaste. of the nation for naval enter¬ 
prise had been awakened ; the navy had 
become exceedingly formidable, and 
Blake had achieved his victories befoi’c 
the enactment of this famous law. So 
far, indeed, is it from being certain that 
the navigation act had, in this respect, 
the effect commonly ascribed to it, that 
there are good grounds for thinking that 
its influence was really o])posite, and 
that it operated rather 1o diminish than 
to increase our mercantile navy. 11 is 
stated in Roger Coke’s Tf'eatise on 
7’raf/<?, published in 167 1 , that this act, 
by lessening the resort of strangers to 
our ports, had an injurious effect on 
our commerce; and he further slates, 
that*we had lost, within two years of the 
passing of the act of 1650, the greater 
part of the Baltic and Greenland trades, 
(p. 48.) Sir.Tosiah Child, whose treati.se 
was published in 1696, corroborates 
(Joke's statement; for while he de¬ 
cidedly approves of the navigation-law, 
he admits that the English shipping em¬ 
ployed in the Eastland and Baltic trades 
had decreased at least two-thirds since 
its enactment, and that the foreign ship¬ 
ping employed in these trades had pro¬ 
portionally increased.—(Child’s Treatise 
on Trade, p. 89. — Glasgow Edition.) 

'• Exclusively of these contemporary 
authorities, Sir Mathew Decker, an ex¬ 
tensive and extremely well-informed mer¬ 
chant, condemns the whole principle of 
the navigation a^ct, and contends that, 
instead of increasing our shipping* and 
seamen, it had diminished them both; 
and that, by rendering the freight of 
ships higher than it would otherwise hav6 
been, it had entailed a heavy burden on 
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the public, and been one of the main 
causes that had prevented our carrying 
on the fishery so successfully as the 
Dutch. —{Essay on the Causes of the De¬ 
cline of Foreign Trade, p. GO, edit. 1T5G.) 

It would, perhaps, be going too far 
to say that we owe the American war to 
the navigation-laws; but we believe the 
attempts to enforce their provisions upon 
the colonists, contributed quite as much 
as the attempts to subject them to taxa¬ 
tion, to accelerate that contest. There* 
is a paragraph on this subject in one of 
Mr. Huskisson’s speeches, which merits 
the attention of those who would form a 
fair estimate of the real influence of the 
navigation-laws:— 

‘ if the proceedings of the government 
of this country, after the peace of 17G3, 
be closely examined, we shall find that 
many of the causes which, ten years af¬ 
terwards, led to the unfortunate rupture 
with our then colonies, now the United 
States of America, may be traced to our 
unreasonable attempts to enforce, in 
their most rigid and exclusive applica¬ 
tion, our colonial and navigation S 3 ’stem 
Every complaint, every petition, every 
remonstrance, against the oppressive 
tendency and vexatious consequences of 
that system, on part of the inhabitants 
of New England,—every temperate effort 
made by them to obtain some slight re¬ 
laxation of the trammels that shackled 
their disposition to engage in commercial 
enterprize, were only met, on the part of 
the British Government, by a* constant 
succession of new laws, enforcing still 
more restrictive regulations, framed in 
a spirit of still more vexatious inter¬ 
ference. One instance of the character 
of that legislation will be sufficient; and 
I give it as a slight specimen of the com¬ 
mercial jealousy which prevailed in our 
councils in reference both to the colonies 
and to Ireland. 

‘ A ship from our American posses- 
sifts, laden with their produce, was 
stranded on the coast of Ireland. It 
will naturally be supposed, that the 
cargo was landed, and the ship repaired, 
in that country. No such thing. The 
law compelled the owners to send ano¬ 
ther English ship from England, for the 
purpose of bringing away the cargo,—a 
cargo which, not improbably, might then 
be wanted in the Irish market, and which 
was, perhaps, destined fo be ultimately 
consumed there, after having been trans¬ 
shipped in a port of that country, landed 
in an English port, and again reshipped 
to Ireland. 


‘ This is a sample of the real grievances 
under which our American colonies la¬ 
boured. Such a state of law could not 
fail to engender great dissatisfaction and 
much heartburning. It is generally be¬ 
lieved, that the attempt to tax our Am§||^ 
rican colonies, without their consent, 
was the sole cause of their separation 
from the mother-country. But if the 
whole history of the period between 
the year 1763, and the year 1773, be 
attentively examined, it will, I think, be 
abundantly evident, that, however the 
attempt at taxation may have contri¬ 
buted somewhat tdftiasten the explosion, 
the train had been long laid, in the se¬ 
vere and exasperating efforts of this 
country to enforce, with inopportune and 
increasing rigour, the strictest and most 
annoying regulations of our colonial and 
navigation code. Every petty adventure 
in which the colonists embarked^ was 
viewed by the merchants »f this country, 
and the Board of Trade of that day, as 
an encroachment on the commercial mo¬ 
nopoly of Great Britain. The profes¬ 
sional subtlety of lawyers, and the jirac- 
tical ingenuity of custom-house officers, 
were constantly at work in ministering 
to the jealous but mistaken views of our 
sea-port.s. Blind to the consequences 
elsewhere, they persevered in their at¬ 
tempts to put down the spirit of com¬ 
mercial enterprise in the people of New 
England, until these attempts roused a 
very different spirit,—that spirit which 
ventured to look for political independence 
from the issue of a successful rebellion. 

‘ The rcjsult^ is well known. The 
country found itself engaged ia a civil 
war. That war, injts progress, involved 
us in the greatest difficulty and embar¬ 
rassment. It was terminated by sub¬ 
mitting to humiliations such as, I trust 
to God, the Crown of Great Britain will 
never again be exposed toi’— {Speeches, 
Vol. III. p. 8.) • 

These statements cannot be que.s- 
tioned; and they are, at all events, 
sufficient to show that the assertions of 
those w'ho contend that the navigation- 
laws had a prodigious effect in increasing 
the number of our ships and sailors, and 
in augmenting the power of the country, 
must be received with considerable dis¬ 
trust. But suppose that all that has 
been said by the apologists of these laws 
were true to the letter ;—suppose it were 
conceded that, when first framed, the 
act of navigation was politic and proper, 
that would afford but a very slender 
presumption in favour of the policy of 
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supporting it in the present day. Hu¬ 
man instnutions are not made for im¬ 
mortality. They must be accommodated 
to the varying circumstances an(l exi¬ 
gences of society. But the situation of 
Great Britain, and most other countries, 
has totally changed since 1650. The 
envied wealth and commercial greatness 
of Holland have passed away. We have 
no longer anything to fear from her hos¬ 
tility ; and ‘ he must be indeed strangely 
influenced by antiquated prejudices and 
bygone apprehensions, who can enter¬ 
tain any of that jealousy from which the 
•severity of this law |p-iginated.’ London 
has become what Amsterdam formerly 
was, the grand emporium of the com¬ 
mercial world —universi orbis terrarum 
emporium .* and the real question which 
now presents itself for consideration is, 
not what are the best means by which 
we may rise to naval greatness, but what 
are the best ,fneans qjF preserving that 
undisputed pre-eminence; in maritime 
aflairs to which we have attained ? 

Now it does not really seem that there 
can be much difficulty in deciding this 
question. Navigation and naval power 
are the children, not the parents—the 
effect, not the cause—of commerce. If 
the latter be increased, the increase of 
the former will follow as a matter of 
course. More ships and more sailors 
become necessary, according as the 
commerce between different and distant 
countries is extended. A country situ¬ 
ated like Great Britain in the reign of 
Charles II., when her shipping was 
comparatively limited, might perhaps 
be warranted in endeavouring to in¬ 
crease Its amount, by excluding foreign 
ships from her harbours. But it 
is almost superfluous to add, that it 
is not by sqph regulations, but solely by 
the aid of a flourishing and widely-ex¬ 
tended commerce, that the immense 
mercantile nav)^ we have now accumu¬ 
lated can be supported. 

But it is extremely easy to show that 
to have continued to enforce the provi¬ 
sions of the old navigation-law in the 
present state of the world, would have 
been amongst the most efficient means 
that could have been devised for the 
destruction of our commerce. The 
wealth and power to which Great Bri¬ 
tain has attained, has inspired other 
nations with those feelings of envy, 
jealousy, and hatred that the wealth 
of Holland formerly generated in our 
minds. Instead of ascribing our com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing superiority 


to its true causes--to the comparative 
liberality of our institutions, the absence 
of all oppressive feudal privileges, the 
security of property, the fairness of our 
system of taxation, and the freedom of 
internal* industry, our foreign rivals 
contend*that it has been entirely owing 
to our exclusive system ; and appeal to 
our example to stimulate their respec¬ 
tive governments to adopt, retaliatory 
measures, and to protect them against 
•British competition. These representa¬ 
tions have already had the most inju¬ 
rious operation. Nor can there be a 
doubt that, bad we continueil to main¬ 
tain our illiberal and exclusive system, 
and refused to set a better example to 
others, we should have run a very great 
risk of falling a victim to the vindictive 
spirit which such short-sighted and self¬ 
ish policy would have generated. 

Besides the regulations already alluded 
to, it had been a part of our policy to 
encourage the employment of our ship¬ 
ping by imposing higher duties on com¬ 
modities imported info our harbours in 
foreign vessels, and to burden the latter 
with higher port and lighthouse duties. 
This practice was always loudly com- 
dained of by foreigners; but we had 
itfle difficulty in maintaining it, so long 
as the state of our trade enabled us to 
disregard the retaliatory measures of 
other powers. But the extraordinary 
increase that has taken place, since the 
commencement of the late war, in our 
manufactures for foreign consumption, 
and the necessity under which we have 
in consequence been placed, of concili¬ 
ating our customers abroad, have led to 
the adoption of what has been called the 
reciprocity system. This system was 
first introduced into the trade with the 
United States. After the North Ame¬ 
ricans had succeeded in establishing 
their independence, they set about fram-« 
ing a code of navigation laws on the 
model of those of this country. Aming 
other regulations of a restrictive charac¬ 
ter, it was enacted, that all foreign ves¬ 
sels trading to the United States should 
pay half a dollar, which was afterwards 
raised to a dollar, per ton duty, beyond 
what was paid by American ships; and 
further, that goods imported in foreign 
bottoms should pay a duty of 10 per 
cent, over and above what was paid on 
the same description of goods imported 
in American bottoms. 

This law was avowedly directed against 
the navigation of Great Britain, thougji, 
as it was founded on the same principles 
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as onr navigation-laws, from which the 
States'had formerly suffered so much, vwe 
could not openly complain of its opera¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances, it 
would have been sound policy to have at 
once proposed an accommodation; and 
instead of attempting to meet retalia¬ 
tion by retaliation, to have offered to 
modify our navigation-law, in so far as 
American shipping was concerned, on 
the Americans making reciprocal mo¬ 
difications in our favour:—a different 
course was, however, followed. Vari¬ 
ous devices were resorted to for coun¬ 
teracting the navigation system of the 
Americans, without in any degree re¬ 
laxing our own ; but they all failed of 
their object; and at length it became 
obvious that we had engaged in an un¬ 
equal struggle, and that the real effect 
of our policy was to give a bounty on 
the importation of the goods of other 
countries into the United States, to the 
exclusion of our own goods and ships. 
In consequence, a conviction of the ne¬ 
cessity of making concessions began to 
gain ground; and it was ultimately 
fixed, by the commercial treaty nego¬ 
tiated with the United States in 1815, 
that equal charges should be imposed 
on ships of either country in the ports 
of the other, and that equal duties 
should be paid upon all articles, the 
produce of the one country, imported 
into the other, whether such importation 
was effected in British or American 
ships. 

The principle of reciprocity having 
been conceded in the case of the United 
States, whose commercial marine is» 
second only to that of Great Britain, it 
was not possible to avoid acting on the 
same principle, in the case of such 
European countries as might choose to 
admit our shijis into their ports'on a 
footing of equality. By the fourth sec¬ 
tion of the Act.6th Geo. 4. cap. iii. it is 
enacted, that his Majesty may, by an 
order in council, admit the ships of fo¬ 
reign states into our ports, on payment 
of the like duties that are charged on 
British vessels, provide# that British 
vessels are admitted into the ports of 
such foreign states, on payment of the 
like duties that are charged on their 
vessels. The first demand of this sort 
was made, on the part of the Prussian 
government, which issued an order in 
council on the 20th of June, 1822, 
making large additions to the port- 
dues charged on all ships belonging to 
those nations which did not admit Prus¬ 


sian ships on a footing of reciprocity. 
The real object of this order was to in¬ 
jure the navigation of this country; and 
it was speedily found that it had the 
desired effect, and that its operation on 
British shipping was most pernicious. 

Under these circumstances, the Bri¬ 
tish merchants and ship-owners imme¬ 
diately applied to our government for 
relief. ‘ We were assailed,’ says Mr. 
Huskisson, ‘ with representations from 
all qu'drters connected with the shipping 
and trade of the country, against the 
heavy charges imposed upon British 
ships in the ports o& Prussia. In such 
circumstances, what course did his Ma¬ 
jesty's government take ? I had a con¬ 
ference with the Prussian minister at 
this court, and I well recollect the sub¬ 
stance of his reply to me: ‘'You have,” 
he said, “ set us the example by your 
port and light charges, and your discri¬ 
minating duties on Prussian ships, and 
we have not gone beyond the limits of 
your example. Hitherto we have con¬ 
fined the increase of our port and ton¬ 
nage charges to ships only ; hut it is the 
intention of my government ?ie.rt year, 
(and of this he showed me the written 
proof,) to imitate you still more closely, 
hy imposing discriminating duties on 
the goods imported in your ships. Our 
object is a just protection to our own 
navigation; and so long as the measure 
of our protection does not exceed that 
which is afforded in your ports to British 
ships, we cannot see with what reason 
you can complain." 

‘ Against such a reply, what remon¬ 
strance could w8, in fairness, nmke to 
the Prussian goverpment ? We might 
have addressed ourselves, it may be 
said by some, to the friendly feelings of 
that government; — we might have 
pleaded long usage in. support of our 
discriminating duties;—we,might have 
urged the advantages • yhich Prussia 
derived from her trade with England. 
Appeals like these were not forgotten in 
the discussion; but tliey were of little 
avail against the fiict, that “ the Prus¬ 
sian ship-owners were'all going to ruin.” 

‘ By others, it may be said, your duty 
was to retaliate, by increasing your own 
port charges and discriminating duties, 
cn Prussian shipping. I have already 
stated my reasons against the policy of 
this latter course. We were not pre- 
ared to begin a system of commercial 
ostility which, if followed up on both 
sides, could only tend to reciprocal pro¬ 
hibition. In tins state of things, more 
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prudently as 1 contend, we entered upon 
an amicable negotiation with the Prus¬ 
sian government upon the principle of 
our treaty with the United States,—that 
is, of abolishing on both sides, all dis¬ 
criminating duties on the ships and 
goods of the respective countries in the 
ports of the other. , 

‘ Having concluded an arrangement 
with Prussia upon this basis, we soon 
found it necessary to do the same with 
some of the other northern states. Si¬ 
milar conventions were accordingly en¬ 
tered into with Denmark and Sweden— 
reciprocity is the foundation of all those 
conventions; but it is only fair to add, 
that they contain other stipulations for 
giving facility to trade, and from which 
the commerce of this country, I am con¬ 
fident, will, in the result, derive consi¬ 
derable advantage.'— (Speech, May VMh 
J8f8, on the State of the Shijiping In¬ 
terest.) • m • 

This statement shows conclusively 
that the establishment of the reciprocity 
system with Prussia, Sweden, See., as to 
which so violent a cIamour*was raised, 
was not a measure of choice, but of 
necessity. We could not afford to ha- 
eard the exclusion of our manufactures 
from a country into which they are 
annually imported to the extent of seve¬ 
ral millions. So long as the Prussians, 
Swedes, Danes, &c., chose to submit to 
our ^system of discriminating duties, 
without retaliating, it was no business 
of ours to tell them that that system was 
illiberal and oppressive. But when they 
found this out without our telling them, 
and wjjen they declarecl thlat unless we 
modified our restrictions, they would 
retaliate on our commerce, and either 
entirely exclude our commodities from 
their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibi¬ 
tory duties, should we have been justi¬ 
fied in refusing to come to an accom¬ 
modation? Were we to sacrifice the 
substance to the shadow? To turn 
away some of our best customers, be¬ 
cause they chose to stipulate that the 
intercourse between them and us should 
be conducted either in their shins or in 
ours, as the merchanl.s might think 
best? Our government had only a 
choice of difficulties; and they wisely 
preferred a system which has preserved 
free access for the English manufacturer 
to the markets of Prussia, and to the 
English .ship-owners an equal chance 
with the Prussian, of being employed in 
the traffic between the two countries, to 


a system that would event iially, and at 
nb distant period, have put an end to 
that mutually beneficial intercourse, 
which it had already subjected to serious 
difficulties. 

It is said, indeed, by the shipowners 
and others opposed to the late altera¬ 
tions, that the Prussians and other 
northern nations build, man, and victual 
ships, cheaper than we can do; and 
that the ultimate effect of tlie reci¬ 
procity system will consequently be to 
give them a decided superiority in the 
trade. But admitting this statement to 
be true, still, lor the reasons already 
given, it is pretty evident that the policy 
we have pursued was, under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, the best,' If we had 
not consented to the establishment of 
the reciprocity system, we must have 
submitted to be entirely excluded ‘from 
the markets of the United States, Prus¬ 
sia, &c. In grasping at what was be¬ 
yond ^our reach, we should thus have 
lost what w'e were already in possession 
of. We should not only have injured 
our shipowners by getting them forcibly 
excluded from the ports of many great 
commercial slates, but we should have 
done an irreparable injury to our manu¬ 
facturers,—a class which, without un¬ 
dervaluing the shipowners, is, in point 
of wealth and numbers, of at least 
twenty time.s more importance than they. 
Although, therefore, no doubt could be 
entertained with re.spect to the state¬ 
ments as to the comparative cheapness 
of foreign shipping, that would be no 
good objection to the measures recently 
\idopted. But there are good grounds 
for thinking that these statements either 
are wholly without foundation, or are, at 
all events, very much exaggei-ated. In 
comparing the cost of British and fo¬ 
reign shipping, it is usual to estimate 
it by the tonnage, but this is a very 
false criterion; for while foreign ships 
are accurately measured, our ships are 
measured so that a vessel of 150 tons' 
register generally carries 220 tons of a 
mixed cargo ;_and a Vessel registered at 
400 tons selcmn carries less than 600 
tons. In fact, such is the extreme in¬ 
accuracy of our mode of measuring, that 
we are informed by Sir John Hall, the very 
intelligent secretary of the St.Catherine's 
Dock Company, that he has known a 
ship put inlo Hock for the purpose of 
being raised upon so as to increase her 
stowage, measure less after she had ac¬ 
quired the capacity of carrying 100 tons 
additional, than she did before going into 
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dock! Sir John Hall further states, 
that in estimatins; the expense •of 
Enirlish, Dutch, French, and most fo¬ 
reign ships together by the ton, we 
ought to deduct nearly a half from the 
first, in order to get the true comparative 
cost of each.— (Hcdl, on the Warehous¬ 
e's System and Navigation Laws, p. .31.) 

There is in the Report already I’efer- 
red to, of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
a detailed statement of the duties levied 
here and in America on the materials 
consumed in building and rigging a ship 
of 500 tons' burden, which shows that 
those charged in the United States ex¬ 
ceed by 1665 dollars those charged in 
this country; and no one doubts that 
the wages of American are as high as 
those of British seamen.— (Repoi't, 
Appen.,^. 47, American ed.) 

It is generally believed that ships 
built in the ports of the Baltic will not 
last the lime, nor bear the wear and tear 
of British ships. It is certain, too, that 
Prussian ships are more heavily masted 
and rigged, and require larger crews than 
ours ; and the rate of insurance here is 
much cheaper. The difference in the cost 
of provisions must be immaterial; for in 
all distant ports our ships procure pro¬ 
visions and stores of all sorts at the same 
rate as the foreigner. On the whole, 
therefore, it would appear that the alarm 
with respect to the supposed decay of 
,our shipping is altogether imaginary. 
We believe that, generally speaking, 
British ships are sailed cheaper than 
those of any other nation ; and while the 
late modifications in the navigation laws 
were imperiously required by a just re¬ 
gard to our manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial interests, there are no grounds what¬ 
ever for believing that they will be ih- 
jurious to our shipping. 

If, however, there be any real ground 
for believing that ships in the north of 
Europe may be built cheaper than in 
England, the remedy is not to be sought 
for in a revival of the prohibitive sys¬ 
tem. Whatever advantage the Prussian 
and Danish shipowners act present en¬ 
joy as compared with ours, is not owing 
to their peculiar skill or sagacity, but 
to our unexampled folly: to our loading 
the superior timber of the north of 
Europe with a discriminating duty of 
45s. a. load, in order fo •force the con¬ 
sumption of the dearer and compara¬ 
tively worthless timber of Canada! 
We speak advisedly, and from the best 
atfainable information, when we express 


our conviction that a reduction of the 
duties on Baltic timber to the level of 
those charged on timber from Canada, 
would secure for us a new and important 
branch of industry,—the building of ships 
for exportation. 


Restrictions on the Trade in Machinef'y. 

\st. Importation of Machinery. — A 
considerable diversity of opinion exists 
as to the policy of imposing restric¬ 
tions on the trade in tools and ma¬ 
chines. Few, indeed, doubt the pro¬ 
priety of abolishing all restrictions on 
Bieir importation. The possession of 
improved instruments of production is 
of the utmost importance. To exclude 
those that are most pow'erful, because 
they happen to be made abroad, is in 
effect to refuse to avail ourselves of*the 
superior means qjf manufacturing en¬ 
joyed by foreigners! If the fools and 
machines constructed at home be supe¬ 
rior to those made abroad, the prohibi¬ 
tion of the latter is obviously useless; 
and if they be not superior, it is in¬ 
jurious. The emulation inspired by 
foreign competition is the most effec¬ 
tual means of securing excellence in 
all departments; and there is none in 
which it is of such vital importance as 
in the manufacture of machines. In¬ 
feriority in almost any other branch of 
industry is of comparatively little con¬ 
sequence, and may be accompanied with 
great excellence in many. But those 
who employ inferior machines can hardly 
fail of beinS: b5low tlieir neighbours in 
all departments ; for there is hardly«one 
that is not materially dependent on the 
nature of the instruments made use of by 
those engaged in it. • 

The justice of these principles seems 
now to be pretty generally acknowledged. 
And by way of encoiuj-ging the early 
introduction of new inventions and me¬ 
thods of production from foreign coun¬ 
tries, it is usual to make them, for a 
longer or shorter period, the exclusive 
properly of those by whom they are 
introduced. In England, the patents 
granted to the introducers of new in¬ 
ventions from foreign countries, are for 
fourteen years, being as long a period as 
they would be entitled to were they the 
original inventors. It is stated in de¬ 
fence of this rule,^ that the object in 
granting a patent is to encourage the 
bringing forth of new inventions and 
discoveries that ma^ be useful to the 
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ublic; and that whether the invention 
as been arrived at by study, or disco¬ 
vered by travel, is of no moment. But 
this is a very inaccurate representa¬ 
tion. In the granting of rewards for 
any invention or discovery, respect must 
not be had to its utility merely, but 
also to the difficulties that have been 
overcome in making it. It will hardly, 
however, be contended, that there can, 
in the great majority of cases, be the 
same difficulty, or, consequently, the 
same merit in introdvicing a new ma¬ 
chine, or a new method of performing 
any piece of work already in use in a 
foreign country, that there is in origi¬ 
nating new discoveries. In point of 
fact, it may be doubted whether any 
exclusive privilege ought to be given to 
those who introduce foreign inventions. 
If tjfey be of very considerable value, 
there can be little doubt that they will 
be introduted witijout* any artiticial en¬ 
couragement: and admitting such to be 
the case, it certainly appears that the in¬ 
convenience resulting from the exclusion 
of the public from the use of‘a valuable 
discovery for a lengtlienecl period, must 
very much overbalance any advantage 
that can fairly be snp{»osed to result 
from its being introduced a lew weeks, 
or perhaps days, earlier than it would 
otherwise be. One great motive for 
granting a patent to an original inventor, 

IS to prevent the discovery from being 
lost, by inducing him to make it public ; 
but in the case of the introducer of a 
foreign discovery, this motive can have 
no influence. The inveijlioq is no longer 
capabl# of being lost; it is already be¬ 
fore the public, and may be copied and 
practised by every one beyond the limits 
of the privilege enjoyed by the inventor. 
Hence, whatever encouragement may 
be given to the importers of foreign in¬ 
ventions, it* seems altogether inexpe¬ 
dient that it should be so great as that 
which is given to original inventors. If 
their patents were limited to three, or 
at most four years, they would probably 
be longer than they ought to be. 

But any encouragement given to the 
introduction of new machines into Great 
Britain by the law of patents or other¬ 
wise, is far more than counterbalanced 
by the duties on timber. These are de- 
cinedly the most objectionable of any 
in our tariff. If, indeed, there be any 
one article more than another with which 
it is of primary importance that a com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing country like 
England should be abundantly supplied 


at the cheapest rate, that article is fim- 
bef. It is indispensable to the construc¬ 
tion of siiips and houses, and of most 
descriptions of machinery. And yet 
this essential article is subjected to op¬ 
pressive duties, and to still more op¬ 
pressive preferences. No finance mi¬ 
nister, however rapacious and ignorant, 
ever ventured to impose hi*avy duties on 
ploughs, waggons, ships, &c., when 
ready for sale : but whether wc tux an 
article when made, or tax the materials 
of which it is made, is exceedingly im¬ 
material. The result is. in both eases, 
the same; or if there be any ditrerence, 
it were better, perhajis, that the doty 
should be laid on the finished article. 
It would be no adequate apology for 
such a duty to say that it was imposed 
for the sake of revenue. It is absurd, 
indeed, to imagine, that revenue can he 
increased by taxing the insfruments of 
nodnetion. Hut even this exi-use, worth- 
ess as it is, cannot be allcgcvl in ex¬ 
tenuation of the existing dulie-: on lim¬ 
ber. They were imposed principally in 
the view of forcing (he consumption of 
the inferior and dearer limher of t'anada. 
And to accomjilish this end—an end 
which has been shown to he injurious 
to Canada—a <iireet peesmiary hiss of 
about 1 , 500 , 000 /. a-year is entailed on 
Great Britain ; our trade willi the coun¬ 
tries round the Baltic is impaired ; and 
we are constraineil to construct our 
ships, houses, aru! machines of mate¬ 
rials that are at once high-priced and 
less durable ? 

2. IC.rportdtion (,f Machinery .—The 
question as to the policy of allowing 
the free exportation of machinery is 
not so easily solved as the question 
as to its importation. Nations are not 
only justified in availing themselves of 
every fair means of outstripping their 
neighbours in the career of improvement, 
but are bound to make use of them. If 
any single country happened to possess 
superior machinery, which it was in a 
condition to withhold from others, we 
should certainly think that its rulers 
displayed more of generosity than of 
good sense, were they to concede to 
others the free luse of what might lie made 
to redound so much to their peculiar ad¬ 
vantage. Tho.se who advocate the prin¬ 
ciples of free ^rade do so, not because 
there is any magic in the words, or be¬ 
cause freedom atistractly considered 
is preferable to restraint, but because, 
upon examining the practical influence 
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and operation of the two systems, the 
absence of restrictions is found, in the 
vast majority of instances, to contribute 
to the public advantage. Hence in all 
cases the presumption is against those 
who defend restrictions; but, at the same 
time, we admit that this presumption is 
not conclusive, and that the policy to be 
pursued in any given case should depend 
u])on the investigation of all the circum¬ 
stances connected with it. In our view 
of the matter, the question which a 
legislature proposing to restrict the ex¬ 
portation of superior machinery has to 
consider is merely this,—Will the pro¬ 
posed restriction be effectual to prevent 
the foreiirner from obtaining possession 
of the prohitiited machines ? If, upon a 
review of the whole circumstances of 
the case, this question may be satisfac¬ 
torily answered in the affirmative, we 
should he the last to proposi; throwing 
the trade open. Hut it is hardly j)ossiI'le 
to suppose that a case should ever occur 
ill which such a conclusion may he safely 
come to, Sjjecifications of all our pa¬ 
tents, and plans, and descriptions of 
every sort of machinery in ust; at Man¬ 
chester, Glasgow, and ilirminghani may 
.he found in every considerable town mi 
the Continent. Nor is this all: tlie 
laws against the emigration of artisans, 
having been found to be at once oppres¬ 
sive and impossible to execute, were re¬ 
pealed in 18‘2;5. Now, we would beg to 
ask, whether anything can be more pre¬ 
posterously absunl than to interdict llie 
exportation of maebines, and yet to 
allow the free egress of the w»)rknicn by 
whom they are made ? Tins is not to 
deprive the foreigner of imj)rov»*«l ma¬ 
chines, but to make him munuiacture 
tb<>m for himself; it is templing our best 
artisans to emigrate, and depriving 
ourselves of an advantageous branch of 
business of which we might, in a great 
measure, enjoy a monopoly. The nia- 
ebine manufactures, carried on b} Eng¬ 
lish workmen, so common in France, 
Prussia, and other conlinenlnl st.ates, 
owe their existence to our legislation. 
Experience, therefore, shows tliat this 
case forms no excejition to the common 
rule: and sound policy would seem to 
dictate that the restriction on exportation 
should^ he repealed, and such moderate 
duties iqiposed in its steadrfis might yield 
a revenue without materially ehecking 
exportation. A regulation of this sort 
would be far more advantageous to our 
manufacturers than the present system. 


cy 

Conclusion of Observations on JRestrie- 

tions—Petition of Merchants of Lon¬ 
don for a I'ree T?'ade. 

It has sufficiently appeared from the 
previous review, that whether we con¬ 
sider restrictions on commerce with re¬ 
ference to their influence on the trade in 
the precious metals, or the progress of 
industry at home, or on national security 
and independence, they are alike objec¬ 
tionable. Their eflVcts are in every in¬ 
stance such as ought to he deprecated. 
Their tendency is to dimini'-h instead of 
increasing wealth, to retard instead of 
accelerating the progiess of civiliza¬ 
tion, an<l to impair the means of defence 
and aggression. 

Arguments similar to those previously 
made use of to dcnionslrate the mischie¬ 
vous influence fd rcslrictions have b^en 
repealctlly a<lvancc^. The a^lvantages of 
commereial freedom were set in a very 
striking jioiiit of view by Sir Dudley 
Noith, about r.ne hundred and forty 
v<-ars since» and Sir !\Iatthew Decker, 
jVIr. Ilunic, and others, subseqiu'nlly 
enforced tlic same j.rineiples, aiul showed 
the ruinous consecpuuces of the prohi¬ 
bitive system. But its complete over¬ 
throw was reserved for Dr. Smith, who 
has examined and refuted the various 
arguments in favour of reslridions, in 
the most able and masterly manner, and 
with a fulness of illustration that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Sueh, however. 
Were the pn'jiuliccs to be oveieoine, and 
the obstacles opposed to the progress of 
more enlarged aiiTl liberal oj'iiiions, that 
notwitbstanding Dr.^Smitli s wont kns 
been in eiicnlation for about half a cen¬ 
tury. it is only within these very few 
years that statesimn and lyerehanls 
have given a pvaetical assent to its doc¬ 
trines, and begun to act. ypon them. 
But happily a new era Jias at length 
begun— ii'iftts \f4chiru}}i iiiiscifr/rorifo / 
The pvineijdes of fne trade are no 
longer viewed as barren and nnpro- 
fllable speculations, as the visions of 
theoiists dreaming in their closets of 
public bapiiiness never to he realised. 
Their justice has been admitted by the 
merchants, and they have been partially 
acted upon by the parliament of Eng¬ 
land. So that to the glory of being the 
first to promnlgalc this just and bene¬ 
ficent system, and to demonstrate its 
truth, we are now entitled to the higher 
praise of being the first to give it a 
practical bearing and real eft’ect. 

\Vith a few distinguished exceptions 

It 2 
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most mercantile men were, at no distant 
period, attached to the restrictive sys¬ 
tem. But such is no lonjrer the case. 
In 1820 the merchants of London, and 
of most other ffreat towns, showed how 
much they had emancipated themselves 
from the prejudices of their fathers, by 
petitioning; the lesjislature to ijive etfect 
to those liberal principles we have en¬ 
deavoured to elucidate. The petition 
from the Metropolis was subscribed by 
all the principal tradcr.s, who did not 
hesitate to express their conviction, that 
the repeal of every protecting regulation 
would be for tlie public advantage. 
This document is, in every point of 
view, so important, and contains so 
admirable a summary of the doctrines 
we bave attempted to unfold, that we 
should be inexcusable were we not to lay 
it before the reader :— 

* To the Honourable the Commons, 
&c., &c.* the Petitidn of the Merchants 
of the City of London, 

‘ Shovveth, 

* That foreign commerce is eminently 
condixcive to the wealth ancl prosperity 
of a country, by enabling it to import 
tl\e commodities for which the soil, 
climate, capital, and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to e.x- 
port, in payment, those articles for 
which its own situation is better adapted. 

‘ That freedom from restraint is cal¬ 
culated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

‘ That the maxim of buying in the 
cheapest market arwl selling in the 
dgarAt, which regulates every merchant 
in his individual dealings, is strictly ap¬ 
plicable, as the best rule for the trade of 
the whole nation. 

‘ That*a policy founded on these prin¬ 
ciples would render the commerce of the 
world an interchange of mutual advan- 
tage.s, and diffuse an increase of wealth 
and enjoyments among the inhabitants 
of each state. 

* That, unfortunately,a policy tlie very 
reverse of this has been and is, more or 
less, adopted and acted upon by the go¬ 
vernment of this and every other coun¬ 
try; each trying to exclude the produc¬ 
tions of other countries, with the specious 
and well-meant design of encouraging 
its own productions : thus inflicting on 
the bulk of its subjects, who are con¬ 
sumers, the necessity of submitting to 
privations in the quantity or quality of 
commodities; and thus rendering what 
ought to be the source of mutual benefit 


atjd of harmony among states, a con¬ 
stantly recurring occasion of jealousy 
and luistilily. 

* That the prevailing prejudices in 
favour of the ]iroteclive or restrietive 
system may be traced to the erroneous 
supposition that every importation of 
foreign commodities occasion.s a dimi¬ 
nution or discouragement of our own 
productions to the same extent: wliereas 
it may be clearly shown, that although 
the particular description of production 
which could not stand against unre¬ 
strained foreign competition would be 
discouraged, yet as no importation could 
be continued for .any length of time 
without a corresponding exportation, 
direct or indirect, tlicre would be an 
encouragement for the purpose of that 
exportation of some other production to 
which our situatuni raiglit ho better 
suited ; thus alforiling at least an equal, 
and probably a greater, and certainly a 
more beneficial, employment to our own 
capital and lu])Oui'. 

‘That of the numerous protective and 
prohibitory duties of our commercial 
ci)de, it may be proved that, while all 
operate as a very heavy tax on tl’.e com 
in unif y' at large, very tew are of any 
ultimate benefit to tlie classes in whose 
favour they were originally instituted, 
and none to the extent of the loss ocea- 
sione'l by them to other classes, 

‘ That among tlie otlvr evils of the re¬ 
strictive or ])ri>tective system, not llu* 
least is, that the artificial protection of 
one branch of indnstry, or source of 
])roducfion against foreign competititiii, 
is set up as a groviiul of claim by other 
branches for similar protect ion so that 
if the reasoning uj)on which these re¬ 
strictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded were followed out consistently, 
it would not stoji short of exehuling us 
from all foreign commerce whatsoever. 
And the same train of argument, wliieli, 
with corresponding prohibitions ami 
protective duties, should exclude us from 
foreign fratle, might be brought forward 
to Jnslify the rc-cnacfiiienf of restrictions 
upon the interchange of productions, (un¬ 
connected with jmhlic levcnue,) among 
the kingdoms composing the union, or 
among the counties of tlie same king¬ 
dom. 

* That an investigation of the cfTccfs 
of the restrictive system, at this time, is 
peculiarly called fur, as it may, in the 
opinion of your petitioners, lead to a 
strong presumption that the distress 
which now so generally prevails is con- 
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siderably aj^sjravated by that systen^; 
and that some relief may be obtained by 
the earliest practicable removal of such 
of the restraints as may be shown to be 
most injurious to tlie capital and in¬ 
dustry of the community, and to be at¬ 
tended with no compensating benefit to 
the public revenue. 

‘ Tluit a declaration against the anti- 
commercial principles of our restrictive 
system is of the more importance at the 
]nesent juncture, itiasmucdi as, in seve¬ 
ral instances of recent (iccuirence, tlie 
merchants and manufacturers of foreiern 
countries have assailed their respective 
governments Avith applications for fur¬ 
ther ])i*otective or prohibitory duties and 
regulations, urging the examjile and 
authority of this euuntry, against whieli 
they are almost exclusively directed, as 
a sanction for tlie policy of such mea¬ 
sures, And certainly, if the reasoning 
upon whi<-h our restrictions have been 
defended is worth anything, it Avill apply 
eipially in behalf of the regulations of 
foreign states against us. They insist 
upon our superiority in ea^ntal and ma¬ 
chinery, as we tlo upon llicir comparative 
exem])tiou from taxation, and with equal 
, foundation. 

* That nothing would tend more to 
counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign states, than the adoption of a 
more enlightened and a more conciliatory 
policy on the part of this country. 

* That although, as a matter of mei'e 
diploiiiaey, it may sometimes answer to 
hold out the removal of particular pro¬ 
hibitions or high duties, as depending 
upon eorvospoiuling concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions 
in eases where the desired concessions 
on their part cannot be obtaineil. Our 
restrictions would not. he the less pre- 
judieial to our capital and industry, l)e- 
cause other governments persisted in 
preserving impolitic regulations. 

* That, upon the whole, the most lil>o- 
ral would prove to he (he most politic 
course on such occasions. 

‘ That, independent of the direct bene¬ 
fit to he derived by this country on every 
occasion of such concession or relaxa¬ 
tion, a great incidental object woultl be 
gained, by the recognition of a sound 
jirinciple or standard to wj^ich all subse¬ 
quent arrangements might be referred ; 
and by the salutary inlluence which a 
promulgation of such just views by the 
legislature, and bv the nation at large. 


could not fail to have on the poUcy> 
other states. 

I That, in thus declaring, as your pe¬ 
titioners do, their conviction of the tm- 
policy and injustu:(i of the restrictive 
system, and in desiring every practicable 
relaxation of it, they have in view only 
such parts of it as are not connected, or 
only subordinately so, vvi’.h the public 
revenue. As long as the necessity for 
the present amount of revenue subsists, 
your petitioners cannot exjiect so im- 
portant a branch as the Customs to be 
given uj), nor to be mate rially diminished, 
unless some substitute less objectionable 
be sugg.'sted. Hut it is against every 
restrictive rcfrulntirm of trade, not es~ 
smtHtd to the. reron ue, against cdf duties 
merely protective from foreign compe.., 
tition, and against the earess of such 
duties as are partly for the pairjiose^ of 
revenue and partly for that ofprotection, 
that the prayer of the present petition is 
resjiectfully submitted to the wisdom of 
parliament. 

‘ May it,^therefore, &c.’ 

ClIAPTXR V, 

1. Speculative Transactions. — 2. Com- 

?)iercial lie.vnlsions. — 3 . Abuse of 

Credit — l.'sunj Laws. — 4. Habits of 

Saving, 

1 . Sperulatire Commercial Transac¬ 
tions. — It very rarely happens that either 
the actual supply of any species of pro¬ 
duce in exte<isiw demand, or the in¬ 
tensity of that ilemaiul, can be 
measured. Every tihns.aelion in which 
an individual buys in order to sell 
again, is, in fact, a speculation. The 
buyer anticipates that the tl^mand for 
the article lie has jnirchased will be 
such at some future period,'either more 
or less distant, as will emthle him to dis¬ 
pose of it with profit ; ami the success of 
the speculation depends, it is evident, on 
the skill with which the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of 
the commodity have been estimated. It 
follows, therefore, that in all highly 
commercial countries where merchants 
are possesseil of large capitals, and 
where they are left to be guided in the 
use of tliem by their own discretion and 
foi*esight, the price of commodities will 
lie very much influenced, not merely by 
the actual occurrence of changes in the 
accustomed relation of the supply and 
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demand, but by the anticipation of such 
changes. It is the business of the mer¬ 
chant to acquaint himself with every 
circumstance affecting the particular 
description of commodities in which he 
deals. He endeavours to obtain, by 
means of an extensive correspondence, 
the earliest and most authentic informa¬ 
tion with respect to every thing that may 
affect their supply or demand, or the 
cost of their production ; and if he 
learned that the siipply of an article 
had failed, or that, owing to changes of 
fashion, or the opening of new channels 
of commerce, the demand for it had 
been increased, he would most likely 
be disposed to buy iu the expectation 
of profiting by the rise of price, which, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
could hardly fail of taking place: or, if 
he Y^re a holder of the article, he would 
refuse to part with it, unless for a higher 
price than hfe would previously have ac¬ 
cepted. If the intelligence received by 
the merchant had been of a contrary 
description,—if, for example, he had 
learned that the article wa^ now pro¬ 
duced with greater facility, or that there 
was a falling off in the demand for it, 
caused by a change of fashion, or by the 
shutting up of some of the markets to 
which it had been previously admitted, 
—he would have acted ditterenlly : in 
this case he would have anticipated a fall 
of prices, and would eitiier have deciined 
purchasing the article except at a re¬ 
duced rate, or have endeavoured to get 
rid of it, supposing him to he a liold«*r, 
by offering it at a lowty- prjee. In con- 
seque»ce of these operations, tlu; prices 
of commodities, in Hlifferent j>laces and 
periods, are brought comparatively near 
to equality. Ail abrujit transitions from 
scarcity td abundance are avoiiled ; an 
excess in one case is made to balance a 
deficiency irt another, and the supply is 
distributed witfe a degree of steadiness 
and regularity that could hardly have 
been deemed attainable. 

It is obvious from wliat has now been 
stated, that those who indiscriminately 
condemn all sorts of speculative engage¬ 
ments have never reflected on the cir¬ 
cumstances incident to the prosecution 
of every undertaking. In truth and 
reality, they are all speculations. Their 
undertakers must look forward to periods 
more or less distant, and their success 
depends entirely on the sagacity with 
which they have estimated the proba¬ 
bility of certain events occurring, and 


the influence which they have'ascribed to 
tlfem. Speculation is,therefore, really only 
another name for foresight, and though 
fortunes have sometimes been made by a 
lucky hit, the character of a successful 
speculator is, in the vast majority of in¬ 
stances, due to him only who has skil¬ 
fully devised the means of effecting the 
end lie had in view, and has outstripped 
his competitors in the judgment with 
which he hsis looked into futurity, and 
appreciated the operation of causes pro¬ 
ducing distant etl*ects. Even in those 
businesses, such as agriculture and 
manufactures, that are apparently the 
most secure, there is, and must he. a great 
deal of speculation. Those engaged in the 
former have to encounter the variations 
of seasons, while those engaged in the 
latter have to encounter the variations 
of fashion ; and each is bcsiiles liable to 
he affected by legislative enactments, by 
discoveries in the arts, ami by an endless 
variety of circumstances which it is al¬ 
ways very difficult, and sometimes (pute 
impossible, to foresee. On the whole, 
indeed, the gains of the umlertakers are 
so adjusted that those who carry on 
different businesses obtain at an average 
tl;e common ami ordinary rate of profit, 
lint the ine({uality in the gains of imli- 
viduais is most commonly very great; 
and while the sujierior tact, industry, or 
good fortune of some enable them to 
realise largi* fortunes, the want ()f dis¬ 
cernment, the less vigilant attention, or 
the bad fortune «»f others, frequently 
reduces them from the situation of 
capitalists to that of labourers. 

The risk to which merchants are ex- 
jiosed, when they either sell off any 
commodity at a reduced price in antici¬ 
pation of a fall, or Imy at an advanced 
price in anticipation of a future rise, is a 
consequence of the extreme diftienlly of 
ascertaining the true state of the fact 
with respect to the grounds on which 
an abundant or a deficient supply, or un 
increasing or decreasing demand, may he 
expected. Rules can here be of no ser¬ 
vice : every thing depends upon theta- 
lent, tact, and knowledge of the party. 
The questions to be solved are j)ractieat 
ones, varying in every case from eacli 
other; the skill of the rnerohant being 
evinced by the mode in which he con¬ 
ducts his business under such circum¬ 
stances, or hy*his sagacity in discovering 
coming events, and appreciating their 
character, and the e,vtenl of their in¬ 
fluence. Priority, but, above all, aqcu- 
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racy of intelligence, is in such cases of 
the utmost consequence. Without w®ll- 
auihenticated data to go upon, every step 
taken may only lead to error. The in¬ 
stances, indued, in which speculations, 
apparently contrived with the greatest 
judgment, have ended in bankruptcy 
and ruin, from a deficiency in this essen¬ 
tial reciuisite, are so very numerous, that 
every one must be acquainted with them. 
Hence the importance of selecting acute 
and cautioiis correspondents; and lienee 
also the necessity of maturely weighing 
their reports, and of endeavouring, by 
the aid of information, gleaned from 
every authentic accessible source, to 
ascertain how far they may he depended 
upon. 

The great cotton speculation of 1825 
took its rise partly and cliielly from a 
supposed deficiency m the supply of 
cotton, partly from an idea that there 
was a greatly increased demand for raw 
cotton in this country and tlie continent, 
and partly Irom a belief that tlie stocks 
on hand wi re unusually low. Now, it 
is obvious lliat the success of those who 
embarked in tliis speculation d«-pended 
entirely on two circumstances : \v/.,jir^t, 
that they were right in the lundamenlal 
supposition on which the wiiole specu¬ 
lation rested, that the su|){)Iy of cotton 
was no longer eomineiisunilc with the 
demand ; and tsrctnnt, that llieir compe¬ 
tition did not raise the j iice so high, 
as to diminish the consniiiptioii by tlic 
inanufactureis in too great a degiee to 
enable tlieiu to take oil’ the quantity 
actually brought to market. Had the 
merchants been well founded in their 
su|)pu.sitions, and had their comi'Cti- 
tion not raised the price i>f cotton too 
high, the speculation would certainly 
have been successful, lint instead of 
being well-founded, the hypothesis on 
vvliicli the whole thing rested was per¬ 
fectly visionary. There was no defi¬ 
ciency in the supply of cotton, hut, on 
the contrary, a great superabundance; 
and even it tliere had been a de- 
iiciency, the excess to vvliieh the price 
was caiTied must have checked con¬ 
sumption so much, as to occasion a 
serious decline. The falling off in the 
import of Cotton from America in 1824, 
seems to have been the source of the 
delusion. It was supposed that this 
falling*otf was not accidental, hut that 
it was a consequence of the price of 
Colton having been for a series of 
ye^rs inadequate to defray the expenses 
gf its cultivation. The result showed 


that this calculation was most erro¬ 
neous. And besides, in entering on 
the speculation, no attention was paid 
to Egypt and Italy, countries from which 
only about l,4ou,00o lbs. of cotton were 
obtained in 1824, hut horn which illi 
less than 23,800,000 Ihs. were obtained 
in 1825 ! This imlooked for importation 
was, of itself, almost enough to overturn 
the eomliinations of the speculators; 
and, coupled with the increased importa¬ 
tion from America and other countries, 
actually occasioned a heavy glut of the 
market. 

When a few leading merchants pur¬ 
chase in anticipation of an advance, or 
sell in anticipation of a fall, the spe¬ 
culation is often pushed lieyond all rea¬ 
sonable limits by the operations ot tliose 
who are iiiflueiiced by imi'atiun only, 
and who have iievi-r j.arhaiis rttiecied 
for a moment on the grounds on wfiieh 
a variation of priae is anticiftated. In 
speculation, as in most o'her things, 
one indiviviiial di rives confidence from 
another. Such a one purchases or sells, 
not hicaiett* he lias any ivaily aceurate 
inforiiiation as tv) the stale of the de¬ 
mand ami supjily. hut hecausc someone 
else has done so hti'oie him. 'J he ori¬ 
ginal impllI^e is thus rapidly extended ; 
and even those vvlio are sati.>tied that a 
sjieculation, in anticipation of a rise^f 
prices, is uu>-afc, and that there will he 
a recoil, not unfrequcntly adventure, in 
the expectation that they will he able to 
vviilulraw before the recv il has begun. 

It may, we believe, speaking gene¬ 
rally, he laid dovvii as a sound practical 
rule, to avo*id having anything^ to do 
with a speculation ui which many Iflive 
already engaged. The competition of 
the speeulators seldom fails speedily to 
render an adventure, that iiiiglit origi¬ 
nally have been sate, extremely hazard¬ 
ous. If a commodity happen to be at 
an unusually reduced jisice in any par¬ 
ticular market, it will ri»e the moment 
that ditt'eient buyersap[)ear in the field; 
and supposing, on the other hand, that 
it is fetching an unusually high price, it 
will fall, perl laps, far below the cost of 
its production, as soon as supplies begin 
to he poured in by ditierent merchants, 
AVhatever, therefore, maybe the success 
of those who originate a speculation, 
those who enter into it at an advanced 
price are almost sure to lose. To have 
been jireceded by others ought not, in 
such matters, to inspire confidence: on 
the contrary, it o^lit, unless there be 
something special in the case, to induce 
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every considerate person to decline in¬ 
terfering with it. 

The maintenance of the freedom of 
intercourse between different countries, 
and the more general diffusion of sound 
instruction, seem to be the only means 
by which those miscalculations that are 
often productive of great national, as 
well as private loss, can be either ob¬ 
viated or mitigated. The effects conse¬ 
quent on such improvident speculations 
being always more injurious to the par¬ 
ties engaged in them than to any other 
class, the presumption is, that they will 
diminish, both in frequency and force, 
according as the true principles of com¬ 
merce come to be better understood. 
But whatever inconvenience may occa¬ 
sionally fiovv from them, it is abundantly 
plain, that instead of being lessened, it 
wonjd be very mxich increased, were any 
restraints imposed on the freedom of 
adventure! When the'attention of many 
individuals is directed to the same line 
of speculation; when they prosecute it 
as a business, and are responsible in 
their own private fortunes for any errors 
they may commit, they acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the various circumstances in¬ 
fluencing prices, and give, by their com¬ 
binations, a steadiness to them which it 
is easy to see could not be attained by 
any other means. It is material, too, to 
bear in mind, as was previously stated, 
that many, perhaps it might be said 
mosty of those who press so eagerly into 
the market when any new channel of 
commerce is opened, or when any con¬ 
siderable rise of price is* anticipated, are 
not^m^'chants, but persons engaged in 
other businesses, of living perhaps on 
fixed incomes, who speculate in the hope 
of suddenly increasing their fortune. 
A tendency to gambling seldom fails 
to break out upon such occasions ; but 
fortunately these are only of compara¬ 
tively rare occtffrence; and, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of affairs, mercantile specu¬ 
lations are left to be conducted by those 
who are familiar with business, and 
who, in exerting themselves to equalise 
the variations of price, caused by varia¬ 
tions of climate and of seasons, and to 
distribute the supply of produce pro- 
pwfionally to the effective demand, and 
with so much providence, that it may 
not, at any time, be wholly exhausted, 

S erform functions that are in the highest 
egree important and beneficial. They 
are, it is true, actuated only by a desire 
to advance their own interests, but the 
results of their operations are not Ies.s 


advantageous than those of the agricul- 
tunst, v^o gives greater fertility^ to the 
soil, or of the mechanist, who invents 
new and powerful machines. 

2. Commercial Revulsions ,—By a com¬ 
mercial revulsion is usually meant a sud¬ 
den decline in the prices of commodities, 
and the prevalence of distress either in 
one or more branches that were pre¬ 
viously flourishing. Such revulsions are 
ascribahle to a variety of causes ; but, 
for the most part, they originate in some 
miscalculation on the part of the pro¬ 
ducer or dealer, and jiraetically illus¬ 
trate the principles already laid down. 

Every exertion of industry involves a 
certain degree of speculation. The in¬ 
dividual who buys raw cotton or raw 
silk, in the intention of manufsicturing 
it into articles of dress or furniture, sup¬ 
poses that the article, when manufac¬ 
tured, will sell for a price sufficient to 
indemnify him for his expenses, and to 
leave him the customary profits on his 
capital. There is, how’ever, a good deal 
of risk in an adventure of this sort: 
were the fashion to change while the 
articles are in preparation, it might be 
impossible to get them disposed of, ex¬ 
cept at a considerable loss; or, were 
new facilities given to the commerce 
with countries whence similar articles 
may be procured, or any discovery 
made which facilitated their production, 
their price would certainly fall, and the 
speculation would turn out an unpro¬ 
fitable one. But, how .singular soever 
the statement may at first appear, it will 
be found that miscalculation and gluts 
are more frequently produced by an in¬ 
crease than by a decline in the de¬ 
mand for produce. Suppose that, owing 
to the opening of new markets, to a 
change of fashion, or to any other cause, 
the demand for hardw'are were suddenly 
increased : the consequences of such in¬ 
creased demand would be, that its price 
w'ould immediately rise, and the manu¬ 
facturers would obtain comparatively 
high profits. But the rate of profit 
cannot, unless monopolies interfere to 
prevent or counteract the operation of 
the principle of competition, continue 
for any considerable period, eifher higher 
or lower, in one employment, than in 
others. As sqpn, therefore, as this rise 
of price had taken place, aikfitional 
capital would begin to be employed in 
its production. Those already engaged 
in the trade would endeavour to extevul 
their business by borrowing fresh capi- 
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tal, while a number of those enga^i^ 
in other businesses would withdraw from 
them and enter into it. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, it is next to certain that this trans¬ 
ference of capital would not stop at the 
point when it would suffice to produce 
the additional supply of hardware at the 
old prices, but that it wouUl be carried 
so much farther as to produce a fi,lnt, 
and a consequent revulsion. A variety 
of causes conspire to produce this ettect; 
the advantages which any class of j)ro- 
ducers derive from an increased demand 
for their peculiar produce, are unilormly 
exaggerated, as w’ell by that portion ol 
themselves who are anxious, in order to 
improve their credit, to magnify their 
gains, as by those engaged in other em¬ 
ployments. The adventurous and san¬ 
guine—those who are particularly dis¬ 
posed to takeo»m<? ?gr/o/uOT 7na^ni~ 
t'ico —crowd into a business which tliey 
readily believe presents the shortest and 
safest road to wealth and consideration ; 
at the same time that many of that ge¬ 
nerally numerous class wlio have tlK-ir 
capitals lent to others, and are wait¬ 
ing till a favourah'le opportunity oc¬ 
curs for vesting them in some indus¬ 
trious undertaking, are tempted to follow 
tire same course. It occurs to few that 
the same causes which impel one to 
enter into a department that is yielding 
comparatively high profits are, most 
probably, impelling thousands, (.'onfi- 
dent in his own good fortune, the ad¬ 
venturer leaves a business to which he 
had been bred, and with which he was 
well acquainted, to enter, as a compe¬ 
titor, on a new' and untried arena; while 
those already engaged in the advan¬ 
tageous business stretch their creilit to 
the utmost, that they may aetpiire the 
means of extending their coneerns, and 
of increasing the supply of the commo¬ 
dity in unusual demand. The result, 
that every unprejudiced observer woukl 
anticipate, almost invariably takes place. 
A disproportionate quantity of capital 
being attracted to the lucrative business, 
a glut of the market, and a ruinous de¬ 
pression of prices, unavoidably' follow. 

Those who investigate the history of 
industry, either in this or any other 
country, will find that a period of jwculiar 
prosperity, in any one branch, is the 
almost uniform harbinger of mischief. 
If we* turn, for example, to the history 
of agriculture, the alternation between 
])eriods of high price.s and great agricul¬ 
tural prosperity, and of low prioes and 
great agricultural distress, is so striking. 
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that it cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of every one. The high prices of 1800 
and 1801 gave an extraordinary sti¬ 
mulus to agricultural indu.sfry. Nearly 
double the number of acts of parli^ 
mentwere passed in 1802, for the incl^ 
sure and drainage of land, that had 
been passed in any previous year. A 
great extent of old grass-fields was, at 
the same time, subjected to llic plough. 
And in consequence of this extension of 
cultivation, and of the improvements 
that were then entered upon and com¬ 
pleted, the supply of corn was so much 
increased in isot, that jirices sunk con¬ 
siderably’ below the previous level; and 
an act was \!assed, in consequence of 
the rcjirescntations made by the agricul¬ 
turists of their depressed condition, grant¬ 
ing additional protection against foreign 
competition. The high pi ices of 1^10, 
IS 11, 1812, and l.Sl.i, had a precisely 
similar result. They attriftteM so much 
flesh capital to the land, and occasioned 
such an extension of tillage, that wc 
grew, in 1S12 and I s Id, an adequate 
supjjly ofVorn for our own consump¬ 
tion. And, under such circumstances, 
it is certain that the jtrice of corn must 
have fallen, in conseipicncc of the un¬ 
usually abundant harvest of 1814, though 
the ports had been entirely shut against 
impoitation from ahroiul. 

The history of the ^Vcst India trade 
may also be referred to, as affording the 
most convincing jnoofs of the truth of 
this ])rincip’e. The devastation of St. 
Domingo by the negro insurrection, 
which hroke^ouW in 17‘J2, by first dimi¬ 
nishing, and in a very few years♦ntirely 
annihilating, the supply of lld,0(i() liTuis. 
of sugar, which France and the conti¬ 
nent had jtrevioiisly drawn from that 
island, occasioned an extraordinary rise 
of prices, and gave a proportional en¬ 
couragement to its cultivation in other 
parts. So powerful w;u» its influence in 
this respect, that Jamaica, which, at an 
average of the six years preceding 1799, 
had exported I'-nly bd.OiHJ lihds., exported 
in 1801 and IS02 upwards of 2»6,000, 
or 14.3.000 a-year! IJiit the duration 
of this prosperity was as brief as it 
was signal. Tiie rise of price which 
had produced such effects in the British 
islands occasionecl a .similar, though 
less rapiil, extension of cultivation in 
the colonies of tlie continental jiowers. 
The increased supplies of sugar and 
coffee lliat were in consequence obtained 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, Brazil, &c., became, in no 
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yery long time, not only sufiMent to fill hold all relief, empt in eases of extreme 
up the vacuum caused by the cessation niftessity, from those who have the mis- 
of the supplies from Sh jDomingo, but fortune to be involved in them. It nmst 
actually to overload the market* The be acknowlediged that this seems rather 
great foreign demand for British plants- a harsli doctrine; but, on exunhnation, 
tion sugar, which had been experienced it will be found to be the only safe and 
after the destruction of the St. Domingo really practicable line of conduct Umt 
trade, gradually diminished, until 1 805 or government can lolUny. Almost all the 
1806, when it almost entirely ceased; restrictions and prohibitiojis which fetter 
and the whole extra tjuantily raiseil in our commerce and enterprise liave been 
consequence of that demand, being occasioned by eovernment stepping out 
thrown upon the home market, its price, of its proper prosiiice, ami imerteriug 
which had been 66«. a cwt. in 17J8. ex- for the relief ot those who had got them- 
clusive of duty, fell, in 1S06, to 34»‘., a selves entangled insiliflicullies. Hy this 
price which the committee, that was means, a very large proportion of the 
then appointed by the House of Com- industry of the country was at one time 
mons to inquire into the distresses of placed em an insecure fomulatioti; ami, 
the planters, states, was not only insuf- notwithstanding the reU>rms tlnit have 
iicient to yield them any profit, hut even been etfeeted. a great deal is st;l! in (hat 
to indemnify them for their actual outlay, situation. Merchants and iii.tinitactur- 
And we may add, that owing to the ill- ers have been, in this way, paitialiy le- 
advised measures that were soon after lieveil fri/in that natural respuusilaiily 
adopted for oceating a forced and unna- under which every man might to act, 
tural demand for sugar, liy substituting and tempted to trust to the suppoit gi\eu 
it, in the place of barley, in the diistil- by govcinment m the e\ent ul tiu ;r spe- 
lery, its supply was prevented from being dilations giving way. M'ere it pvissilde, 
diminished in proportion to ttiediminu- itideed, to grant such assistance wiliunit 
tion of the effective demand; and iJiis injury to the r* st of tlic conumimfy, 
circumstance, combined wifii the op- rune woidd olject to it ; but, as this 
pressive reg'uJations on the trade of tlie cannot be done, it apjiears not mdy th.it 
islands, ami particularly on their inter- sound policy, t ut alsi> that real huina- 
cuurse with the United States, have nity, would dictate the propriety of its 
since retained tlie jilanters, some short being witliheiil in all but extreme eases, 
intervals only excepted, in distress and We are happy to be able to corrobo- 
difficulty. rate what is now staled, by the au- 

The history of the silk-trade, (,f distil- tlun ily of one of our ablest' piactical 
lation, and itideed of every branch of nierehants. ‘ Tlie only i.eneliciai care,' 
industry, furnishes but too many proofs says Mr. Alexander liaring. ‘ that a 
of the constant operation of this priii- guvernnient can take of commerce, is 
ciple of compensation. 1'he greater to atlurd it general prolectiuii in time 
anePmore signal thtwpeculiar pr(,speiity of war; to remove, by treaties, ihe re- 
of any onedepaitmeiit, the greater, inva- strict ions of foreign goveinmeiits in 
riably, is the subsequent recoil. Such an time of peace, and cautiously to abstain 
increased demand for any commodity from any, however jdaiisible, of its own 
as would raise its price JO per cent, creating. If every law' of regiilalion, 
above the common level, would certainly either of our inleriial or exteiiiTd Hade, 
cause it to be ^-oduced in excess, and were repealed, with the exception of 
would, in consequence, occasion a re- those necessary lor the colicdioii of re¬ 
vulsion. But were the price to rise 30 venue, it would be an undoubted benefit 
or 40 per cent, above the common level, to commerce, as well as to the commu- 
the temptation to employ additional ca- nity at large. An avowed system of 
pital in its production would be so very allowing things to take tlieir own course, 
great, that the revulsion would both and of not listening to the inleresleii 
take place sooner, and be incomparably solicitations of one class or another for 
more severe. relief, whenever the imprudence of spe- 

Itevulsions of the sort now described dilation has occasioned losses, would 
will necessarily continue to occur, to a .sooner than any artificial remedy, repio- 
greater or less extent, under all systems duce that equilibrium of demand and 
of public economy. But there is nothing supply, which the ardour of gain will 
that would tend so much to lessen their frequently derange, hut whicii the same 
frequency and violence, as a determina- cause, when let alone, will as infallibly 
tion, on the part of government, to with- restore. 
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* The interference of the political re- 
j(ulator in these cases is not only a Cer¬ 
tain injury to the other classes of the 
community, but generally so to that in 
whose favour it is exercised. If too 
much sui^ar be manufactured in Ja¬ 
maica. or too much cotton in Manches¬ 
ter, the loss of those concerned will soon 
correct the mischief; but if forced 
means are devised to^provide for the 
former a temporary increase of demand, 
which cannot be permanently secured, 
a recurrence to that natural state of fair 
profit, which is most to be desired by the 
planter, is artificially prevented by the 
very means intended for his relief. If 
the cotton manufacturer, on the other 
hand, is to have his imprudences relieved 
at the expense of those employed on 
linen, silk, wool, or other materials, the 
injustice, as well as impolicy, of such a 
reme<ly, need no illustration. 

‘ Wlienever the assistance of frovern- 
menl is called fur l>y any class of tra¬ 
ders or manufacturers, it is usual to 
make the most splendid display of the 
impoitance of that, p.irticniur branch to 
the nation at larire. The West ami East 
India interests, the ship-owners, tliema- 
nufaetnrers, the American merchants, 
liave all the. means of makini; these bril¬ 
liant representations; but it should be 
recollected, that the interest of the slate 
coiisi.sts in the j)rosi)erity of the whole; 
that it is conlraiy to sound policy to ad¬ 
vance one beyimd its n.ilnral means, and 
still more to <lo so at the expense of 
others ; and that the only mode of ascer- 
taininsr the natural limits of each is to 
Imre (hem all alone.' - (Itriuiri/ into the 
Causes and Con.s<‘fjnence.s oj’ the Orders 
in Council, 1st ed. p. 13;i.) 

The estal)lislmient of a free commer¬ 
cial system would operate powerfully 
to prevent improvident speculations. 
We should then cn,ica^e only in those 
branches of industry tor the pr»)secu- 
tion of which we have some natural or 
acquired advantasi;e, and which would, 
in consequence, be in a "reat measure 
secure against those unfavourable con¬ 
tingencies that are always affecting bu¬ 
sinesses fenced round witli restrictions. 
Suppose, to illustrate the principle, that 
a really free trade were established in 
silks; we should export supplies of 
plain silks, of mixed fabrics of wool, 
cotton, and silk, and "of gloves and 
hosiery, in which we have an advantage; 
at the same time that the greater part of 
our demand for fancy goods, and other 
articles of that description, would, most 
probably, be supplied by the foreigner. 


If, on the one hand, therefore, the demand 
for silks shoul^ in consequence of. a 
change of fashion, or any other cause, 
suddenly increase, the competition of the 
foreign manufacturers would prevent 
rices attaining any very extravagant 
eight, and would thereby prevent both 
the inordinate extension of the manu¬ 
facture and its subsequent recoil: and 
if, on the other hand, the demand for 
silks in this country happened to decline, 
the various foreign markets resorted to 
by t)ur manufacturers would give them 
the means of tlisposing of their surplus 
goods, at a small reduction of price 
compared to wbat must take place when 
they are confined, as has hi’herto been 
])nncipallv the case, to the home market. 
—{M'Cnlloeh’s Principles of Political 
Kconomy, 2d ed. pp. 2UJ—20'J.y 

2. Abuse of Credit— Usury Lahs .— 
We are, however, inclined to think that 
the principal cause of improvident com¬ 
mercial speculations, and of the ruin 
which so frequently’ overtakes inerean- 
lilc estaljii.shmenls, is to be .sought fur 
in the abuse of credit, an abuse that lias 
jirevailed in this country to an extent 
unknown anywhere else. At present, 
the practice is lor manufacturers to re¬ 
ceive orders, in the course of tiie year, 
from twenty or thirty commercial houses, 
for goods to he exported to the West In¬ 
dies, South America, Germany, the East 
Indies, &e., the understood term of cre¬ 
dit being from twelve to fifteen and 
eighteen months. Very frequently, how¬ 
ever, the merchant tioes not receive re- 
mitlance.s froni abroad equal^ to the 
goods sent out ; bqt he is leal partlwand 
principally by the facii.ty of obtaining 
credit at home, and partly by assurances 
from his correspondents abiitiad that his 
goods have been well sold, and that 
their price will, no doubt, be speedily 
realized, to go on increjj^sing his exports 
till he becomes embarrassed, wlien a 
bankruptcy either takes place, or he is 
obliged to act under an arrangement 
with his creditors. Less Im.siness, pro¬ 
bably', might he done were less credit 
given to exporters, but what was done 
would be transacted to far better pur¬ 
pose. Bankruptcy wouUl be infinitely 
less frequent, and commerce would 
not be infected with that gambling 
spirit so utterly alien to the considerate 
forethought and sagacious enterprise 
that distinguish the best class of mer¬ 
chants. 

The discount of bills at long dates is 
a great incentive to unssJe speculation. 
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When an individual obtains money 
which he is not to be called upon to pay 
for six, twelve, or eighteen months, he 
is tempted to adventure in undertakings 
that are not to terminate till some dis« 
tant period; and the consequence is, 
that when the bill becomes due, he is 
veiy often unable to pay it, or can pay it 
only by withdrawing capital, at a great 
loss, from some line of business, or by 
making a new loan on very disadvanta¬ 
geous terms. 

The bookselling trade may be referred 
to in proof of this stat(>nient. In all 
departments connected with it very long 
credits are given. In consequence, i)cr- 
sons with a very limited amount of capi¬ 
tal are tempted to engage in publish¬ 
ing adventures, the hazard of which 
is proverbially great; and when the 
time^ comes that they must discharue 
their obligations, they have no resource 
but to go, at «nce, ink) the Gazette, or 
to defer the crisis for a little, by throw¬ 
ing their publications upon tfie mar¬ 
ket at little more than the price of 
the paper. Hence the extremely un¬ 
satisfactory state of the publishing trade 
at this moment, and for many years 
past. Publishing is a department in 
which adequate capital, and good con¬ 
nexions, are more indispensable than in 
most others ; but such is the nature of 
our credit system, that it licquenlly 
enables them to tie entirely dispensed 
with; and instances may be specified 
in which individuals, who at no time 
were worth a sixpence, have contracted 
obligations to the amount of^50,000/., or 
J00,000c'., and even more? Such a state 
of things is, in the liishest <Ieirree, pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of literature; 
and we are firmly convinced that the 
introductioff of a system of ready-money 
payments, or of short credits, among 
booksellers, printers, paper-makers, and 
authors, would elo more to promote its 
prosperity than any thing else. 

Tlic merchants of Holland have never 
been charged with any w'ant of enter¬ 
prise. On the contrary, they have been, 
at all times, ready to engage in any 
adventure, however remote or hazard¬ 
ous, that held out a reasonable pro¬ 
spect of even a moderate [irofit. This 
circumstance show's conclusively that 
long credits are not necessary to stimu¬ 
late commercial enterprise ; for Holland 
is, and always has been, a country of 
.short credit. A discount is usually 
given for prompt payment, at the rate of 
one per cent, for six weeks, and of two 
per cent, for tw'o months; but the terms 


of credit, on most articles, and the dis¬ 
count allowetl for ready money, have 
been fixed by usage, and are regarded 
a.s essential conditions in all bargains> 
* Rien en effet de plus facile que de 
s'etabiir Amsterdam; mais rien de 
plus difficile que de s'v soutenir sans de 
grandes ressources. Dans ccttc ville, oil 
I’argent abonde, oil on le pi?te contre 
des sftretes il si bon marchc, il est puur- 
tant impossible de s en procurer a crt^dit; 
et sans argent, il n y a pas plus dc ])ossi- 
bilitfi d’y travaillcr, que dc trouver 
quelqu’un qui vcuillu se charger d'un 
papier nouveau qui ne scrait pas appuye 
d'un credit que Topinion, la protection, 
oil des eiTets ri'-els fcroicnt valoir a la 
bourse. Lcs HolUuulois suivont l;\-dcs- 
sus des maximes tics austcrcs nicine ii 
I’l'-gard ties raaisons d'unc eertaine con¬ 
sideration. 11 est exiicmeinent, diffi¬ 
cile de trouver sur la bourse des per- 
sonnes qui pronnent du ) apier d'un ne- 
goeiant pour «ies plus fortes sommes 
ipie celles que peuvent comport. r les 
aifaires qu’on lui connott.’— (liirctrd, 
Truitt- Gi'ttcrul du Commfnc, tom. i., 
j). 2lg, ed, l/Wl.) 

This extraordinary caution is not, 
however, a disadvantage, but the re¬ 
verse. It hinders commerce ficin de¬ 
generating, as it has oiten <i> nc in 
other places, info gambling m'vennin s. 
and places it un a comparativclv sidid 
foundation. As a proof of tie- i xccl- 
lenee of this system, it is enough to 
state, that hanknqitcies are ran r in 
Holland than in any other coimfiv. 
Notwithstanding the loss and inf«'rn:[- 
fion to all sorts of businesses, i cc.tsioncd 
l»y the occujiafion of llie country by 
flic French in the failures in tliat 

anil the sul)sc(|iient season were not, 
comparatively, so numerous as in Eng¬ 
land in ordinary years. And during the 
recent convulsions growing out of the 
separation of IJelgium, no suspicion wa.s 
ever entertained of the solvency of any 
considerable Duteb bonstg 

Various circumstanees have contri¬ 
buted to that extension of credit which 
prevails in this country, but few, per¬ 
haps, have had more influence than the 
usury laws. It is singular that so o[)- 
pressive a restriction should still be al¬ 
lowed to preserve its place in the statute- 
book. The rate^of interest, like the rate 
of insurance, ought to vary accoVding 
to the suppo.sed risk, and other circurii- 
stances peculiar to each transaction. 
Hut in consequence of the limitation k> 
five per cent., industrious anil active 
young men, well acquainted with busi- 
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ness, btit v.ilhout capital, who mkht 
obtain a loan from a monied friena at 
six, sfven, or eit?ht per cent., are fre- 
qiiently unable to borrow a single far- 
tbinff. Such persons, therefore, if they 
attempt to escape from the routine 
drudgery of clerks, and to commence 
business on their own account, are 
obliged to buy on credit from the pro¬ 
ducers, that is, to borrow goods instead 
of money: and the sellers or lenders, to 
indemnify themselves for the risk they 
run in entering into a transaction of this 
sort, make an addition of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, to the price at which 
they would be willing to sell their goods 
for ready money! And thus the prepos¬ 
terous Innitation of the interest on pe¬ 
cuniary loans compels those who re¬ 
quire accommodation to seek it in the 
shape of goods, at an enormous increase 
of cost, and with many other disad¬ 
vantages. The producer wlio advances 
the goods may very probaldy be un¬ 
able to posti)onc their payment beyond 
the term agreed upon; so that if they 
have not heen sold, and a remittance 
received, the merchant must stop pay¬ 
ment, unless he get a similar tidvance 
from some other prodneer. Tint had he 
obtained a loan of money, the result 
would have been very ditrerent. The 
cost of the goods being, in that case, 
comparatively low, they' miglit have 
been sold with a profit at a much less 
j)rie.e, so that the citance of their find¬ 
ing a market would have been con¬ 
siderably greater ; and though they laid 
not been sold, the capitalist who had 
made the loan, not having occasion for 
the inone}', e.nd having confidence in the 
integrity and skill of the l)oirower, the 
latter would not lie obliged to burry a 
disadvantageous sale to meet his en¬ 
gagements. The efi'ect of llie usury 
Jaws is, in faof, to loice loans to he 
unule to the mercantile classes by those 
who are least al>le to spare them; that 
is, hy those engaged in jiroducing; 
wliereas, were capitalists allowed ojienly 
to stipulate for inb-rest proportioned to 
their real or supposed risks, advances 
would be made by wealthy individuals 
retired from active husines.s, who are 
the very persons he.sl alile to make them, 
and by whom they ought to be made. 
At present the usury laws are less 
pernicious than duriinf war; but even 
How it is not easy to exaggerate their 
mischievous iniiuence in the way we 
\>ave endeavoured to exhibit; and, as 
they have not a single countervailing 


advantage to recommend them, their 
abolition ought not to be delayed. 

4. Habits of Saving. —A good deal 
of the abuse of credit in this country, 
and no inconsiderable number of the 
bankruptcies that are so very frequent, 
may be ascribed to the national habits 
and mode of living. The circumstance 
of London being at once the residence 
of the court, and the commercial me¬ 
tropolis of the empire, has had both a 
favourable and an unfavourable influence 
on the mercantile character. The fashion 
is set by the nobility and other re.sidenls 
at the west end of the town; and the 
desire to be alile to indulge in a similar 
scale of expense inspires the industrious 
classes with new ardour, and prevents 
any one from supposing that he has 
acquired an adeipiale fortune unless it 
will en'able him to live in something like 
the fashionable s4yle. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, many persons, some from a na¬ 
tural and iaudable desire not to appear 
to belong to a lower class of society, 
others freftn a calcnlafion that an ex|Xin- 
sive mode of living infers the possession 
of ])roperly, and will attract confidence 
and connexions, aspire too soon to dis¬ 
tinction in the way of expense ; and 
alter an cstalilishment has been formed, 
few have resolution, in the event of its 
proving loo costly, to prune its luxuri- 
ancics, and to descend to a lower scale. 
Instead of alttnnpling to rtqiair their 
falling fortunes by retrenchment and 
econoni}’, too many try to improve them 
by engaging ui desperate adventures*, 
that would Tbe snunned In* ever’^pa udent 
man; and which ,*111 nine cases Ait of 
ten. accelerate the catastrophe. Of 
those that have become bankrupt, Tiot- 
witbstamling the possessiOiV of capital, 
.•■•kill, and connevioiis-, a large niiinber 
have been shipwn’cked in the w.ay now 
mentioned. This circuisslancc is seldom, 
indt'id, brought prominentl}* forward. 
^V'e hear of losses from shipments to 
South America and India, from the im¬ 
possibility of realising mortgages on 
West India property, from the decline 
in the price of stoeks on hand, &c.; 
but we hear nothing of the expendituie 
of 3,01)0/., o.OOO, or, it may be, 10,000/. 
a-yoar for a lenglliened period, by llio.se 
who ought not, at any time, to have 
spent more than ‘2,000/. It i.s this that 
by hindering the accumulation of a fund 
to meet any emergency, lias been tlie 
real cause of the failure. It would be 
invidious to specify instances in proof 





of wlint has been stated; they are in¬ 
credibly numerous; and are well known 
to every mercantile man, and to every 
one who has had any intercourse with 
merchants. 

In this respect, as well as in the habit 
of dealin«r on short credits, our mer¬ 
chants misrht profit by the example of 
the Dutch. In Holland, indeed, the 
spirit of parsimony seems to be carried 
to an absurd extent; and it would ap¬ 
pear that fortunes are amassed not for 
the enjoyment that may be derived from 
them, but for the mere pleasure of 
amassing. We should be exceedingly 
sorry to see any such sordid spirit ob¬ 
tain an ascendency amongst our mer¬ 
chants ; but there is a medium between 
the extreme economy of the Hollanders 
and the lavish expenditure of the Eng¬ 
lish > and it is astonishinsr how much 
the curtailment of useless expense, such 
as the laying "aside of superfluous ser¬ 
vants, horses, &c., would do to increase 
the solvency of the mercantile classes, 
and their real respectability. 

In London the outlay upon servants 
is immense; and it would seem, from the 
universality of the habit, as if the cir¬ 
cumstance of a mcrc/ianf or banker 
havinjr his house encumbered with some 
half-dozen powdered lackeys, for tliree- 
fourths of which he has no manner of 
use, served as a guarantee of his solidity, 
and made his hills be readily negneiated. 
The Dutch are far from this ridiculous 
affectation of lordly expense;—‘ Ils n'ont 
n^cisement que Ics domcsticpies qu’il 
eur faut ; et ils sont bie.i hVihes, quand 
‘ eurg ctrconslances exigent qu’ils en 
entretiennent beaucolip. Ils saventtrop 
bien que cette canaille ne fait rien qu’ 
embarrasser une maison, qu’elle y en- 
tretienne 1* desordre; que tandis que 
chacun cherchc rfciproipiement a se 
dccharger de son service sur quclqu'un 
de ses compagndns, le mattre est riiduit 
il se servir lui-mf me ; que des gueux 
pareil.s sans industrie et sans fulucation 
ne peuvent que se gater e.ux-mOrnes 
entr'eux, et communiquer la corruption 
de lenrs mcEurs aux enfants mt^me clii 
mattre. Ainsi ce nest point par avarice, 
mais par prudence, qu'ils se passent de 
domestiques autant qu'ils le peuvent.’-— 
(Letfres sur la ffollande, ii., p. 188.) 

Ostentatious display ouglit carefully 
to be avoided by all who have not a 
large fortune independent altogether of 
the fortune required in carrying on trade. 
To those with straitened means it is 
certain destruction. It has been truly 


obtefved, that * In the mercantile, as in 
other lines, the means of success are 
few and simple; not easy of attainment 
indeed, and requiring, almve all, long 
continued perseverance, but less varied 
anil complicated than a youthful mind is 
apt to imagine. Analyse the true quali¬ 
ties of a man of business, you will find 
they reduce themselves to fairness, vigi¬ 
lance, and steadiness.—fairness exempli¬ 
fied in declaring his terms at once, 
and in never deviating from an engage¬ 
ment ; vigilance in superintending his 
assistants, his clerks, and his workmen ; 
and steadiness in following up his jiroper 
line year after year, without turning to 
the right or the'left in jnirsuit of specu¬ 
lative advantages. These, jilain as they 
are, form the true virtues of mercantile 
life; the man who is known to possess 
them will be at no loss for connexions, 
and may safely leave to others the task 
of seeking a reputation for luispitaliiy' 
by their mode of living, of activity l>y 
the frequency of their solicitations, or of 
liberality b)' an unusual prolongation of 
credit.'—("Art, Commerce, Supp. Ency. 
Brit.) 

Ci[.\pri:ri VI. 
lift H ntics — Drau'barks. 

Bnunlicft .— It is unnecessary, after the 
discussions into which \v«? have alreaily 
entered, to engage in anj' lengthened in¬ 
quiries as to the nature and eil'ect of 
bounties. These are premiums paid by 
government to the exporters, and some¬ 
times also to the producers, of certain 
species of goods. A government may, 
by the aid of prohibitions and (Justom- 
house regulations, force its subjects to 
buy dear commodities instead of cheap 
ones ; but the sphere of its influence is 
circumscribed by the boundaries of its 
own dominions, and does not extend to 
foreigners. What the patrons of the 
mercantile system lauild not cfl'i'ct. in one 
way, they were, however, resolved to 
effect in another. Not being able to 
compel the foreigner to jnircbase com¬ 
paratively high priced goods, tlu-vt bought 

that the next best thing they could 
do was to sell tliem to him for less 
than they acfnally cost. Government 
jjays a bounty or premium to the ex¬ 
porter; and he is thus enabled, or 
rather, we should say, compelled by 
the competition of others, to sell bis 

f loods in the foreign market for somucli 
ess than he could otherwise afford : in 
other words, government taxes the public 
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to make a present to foreigners! * Th<^e 
trades,' says Dr. Smith, ‘ only require 
bounties in which the merchant is ol)liged 
to sell his goods for a price which dpes 
not replace to him his capital, together 
with ttie ordinary profit, or in which he 
is obliged to sell them for less than it 
really cost him to send them to market. 
The bounty is given in order to make up 
this loss, and to encourage him to con¬ 
tinue, or perhaps to begin, a trade of 
which the expense is supposed to be 
greater than the returns, of which every 
operation eats up a ])ai’t of the capital 
emjiloyed in it, and which is of such a 
nature that, if all other trades resembled 
it, there would soon be no capital left in 
the country. 

‘ The trades, it is to be observed, 
which are carried on by means of boun¬ 
ties, are the only ones which can be 
carried tin between two nations ftir any 
considerable time together, in such a 
manner as that one tif lln'm shall alwais 
and regularly lose, or sell its gootls for 
less than it really c sis to send them to 
market, lint if the bounty did not repay 
to tlie niercliaiit what he woukl other¬ 
wise lose upon the jiriee of his goods, 
his own interest woidd soon oMiee hi.'ii 
to employ his stock in another way, or 
to timl out a trade in which the jiriee of 
the goods would replace to him, with flu; 
ordinary prolit, the capital employed in 
sending them to market. The eliect of 
bounties, like that of all other expedients 
of the mercantile system, can only he to 
force the trade ofa country info a clian- 
nel much less advantageous than that in 
wliieh it would naturally run of its own 
accord.'—(Wealth of Nations, ii. >>. 

Dr. Smith has truly slated that pre¬ 
miums to artists and manufacturers who 
excel in their ]ieeuluir occupations are 
not liable to tlie same ohjoclions as 
bounties, commonly so called. At. the 
same time, however, it is certainly true 
that these rewards ought not to be la¬ 
vishly distributed, and tlial great judg¬ 
ment and discrimination are necessary 
to prevent them from degenerating into 
abuse. CJenerally speaking, the public 
is the best, and most liberal patron of 
artists and inventors of every sort; and 
it is on its countenance and protection 
that they ought to be tauglit mainly 
to depend, by the device of patents the 
inventors and discoverers of useful pro- 
ccsifes are in most cases, though not 
alway.s, enabled to derive such peculiar 
adiv^utages from them, h.s are usually 
sufficient to stimulate them to fresh 


exertions of skill and ingenuity. In some 
departments of the useful arts, however, 
and in most departments of the fine arts, 
and the less popular branches of litera¬ 
ture, the public pat ronage seldom affords 
a very adequate remuneration for the 
skill, industry, and ingenuity of those by 
whom they are advanced and perfected. 
There is no individual, perhaps, to whom 
this country is more signally indebted 
than to Kichard Hargraves, the inventor 
of the spinning-jenny, who led the way 
in that wonderful career of discovery by 
which the Hritish cotton manufacture 
has attained m so short a period to such 
unrivalled perfection. And yet, to the 
indelible disgrace of his age and nation, 
this most, meritorious individual, by 
whose ingenuity millions have been en¬ 
riched, was allowed to pa«s his days in 
poverty and neglect, and terminatetUhis 
existence in the workhouse at Notting¬ 
ham! (.'rompton,* the inv^nfor of the 
mule-jenny, met with somewhat better 
treatment, but not witli such as he 
di'seiveil. His invention Las been of 
exfraordiniu'v utility; but not being at 
lirst aware of its value, he did not take 
out a p.ati nt for it, and only, indeed, 
jierfecfed it liy slow degrees. In 1812, 
however, lie was advised to apply to 
jiarliament for a reward. The justice 
of his^ claim being admitted, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
circumstances. This enmmitiee reported 
that upwards of J.OOO.OtiO spiiiiiles were 
employed on (.tromptmi s principle; that 
two-thirds of the steam-engines for spin¬ 
ning eottons tjirnwd mules ; and that the 
value of thebuildii’.gs and maehinety ejjii- 
ployed on the same principle, amounted 
to between d.Odu.OtM,'/. and 4,000,000/. 
sterling. In conseipienee of this rejiort, 
tl'.e House of Comtiions, as mark of 
its high sense of his important serviees, 
voted Mr. Crompton a sum of—5000/.! 
Commentary on siieli •a proceeiiing 
would lie woim; than useless. In what¬ 
ever ditiioulties we niav bo involved, it 
cannot certainly lie said that they have 
occurred by the piibl c bounty being too 
liberally extended to flie improvers of 
tliose arts which liavo raised us to emi¬ 
nence as a nation. 

It would be wrong, porhap.s, to devote 
any consideraiile portion of the public 
revenue to the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or of literary pursuits; but 
tile glory which excellence in them con¬ 
fers on a nation, and the various ad¬ 
vantages of which they are productive, 
ought to obtaia for them a reasonable 
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share of the bounty and patronage of 
srovernment. The small sums expended 
by Louis XIV. in douceurs to literary 
men, and in the encouragement of the 
arts, has redounded infinitely more to 
his glory, and that of France, than even 
the most successful of his campaigns. 
The verses of Racine and Boileau will be 
road and admired long after the Chateau 
of Versailles is level with the dust. 

Drawbacks. —The granting of draw¬ 
backs on goods exported is not liable to 
the same objections as the granting of 
bounties, and is, indeed, in most cases 
highly expedient. It may be necessary 
for fiscal purposes, that a duty should 
be laid on produce, part of which was 
previously exported to other countries. 
But, if this duty were levied on the pro¬ 
duce exported to the foreigner, it would 
either narrow the demand for the article 
in the foreign marked, or, which is most 
probable, it would tempt the foreigner to 
supply himself from some other quarter. 
And hence it is usual, in order to prevent 
foreign trade from being injuriously af¬ 
fected by internal taxes, to remit or 
draw back either the whole or part of the 
faxes paid on most articles when they 
are about to be exported. A measure 
of this sort does not, it is obvious, tend, 
like a prohilntion or a bounty, to divert 
towards, or retain in any particular 
employment, a greater share of the capi¬ 
tal and industry of the country than 
what naturally belongs to or wouM re¬ 
main in it, but merely to hinder capital 
and labour tri)m bein^ forcibly drawn 
from pne business to anotVier. ‘ Draw- 
b£(cks,' says Dr. Smith, ‘ do not tend to 
turn toward any particular employment 
a greater share of the capital of the 
country <i4ban what would go to that 
employment of its own accord, but only 
to hinder the duty from driving away 
any part of tl\ 3 .t share to other emjdoy- 
ments. They tend not to overturn that 
balance which naturally establishes itself 
among all the various employments of 
the society, but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to destroy, but to preserve, what it is 
in most cases advantageous to pre¬ 
serve, the natural division and distribu¬ 
tion of labour in the society.’—(Wealth 
of Nations, ii. p. .352.) 

We are surprised that tlie policy of 
panting a drawback has not been 
Drought mure prominently forward in 
the disctxssions with respe^ to the corn 
laws. The question as to the compara¬ 


tive amount of taxation falling on the 
airiculturisfs and the other classes, is 
of very difficult solution. We believe, 
however, were this the proper place for 
entering on such an investigation, that it 
might be satisfactorily shown th.'it the 
agnciilturists are more heavily taxed 
Ilian anv other description of producers ; 
and that, consequently, they are entitled 
to claim that a duty corresponding to 
the excess of taxes/idling upon them 
should be impo.sed on foreign corn when 
imported. Different opinions may be 
entertained as to the amount of tliis 
duty: but were it fixed at Gs. or 7s. a 
quarter on wheat, and on other grain in 
proporiion, it would certainly be as much 
as the agriculturists can fairly claim. 
But whatever may be the amount of 
duty, and however imposed, it ought 
to be accompanied with an equivalent 
drawback. Justice cannot be otherwise 
done to the agriculturists. The duty on 
importation is imposed because the corn 
produced at home is subject to an excess 
of taxation, and when, therefore, such 
corn is exported, this excess ought to 
lie remitted. This is a point on which 
Mr. Ricardo has expressed himself as 
follows :—‘ In allowing this drawback, 
we are merely returning to the farmer a 
fax which he has already paid, and 
which he must have to place turn in a 
fair state of competition in the foreign 
market not only with the foreign pro¬ 
ducer, but with his own countrymen 
who are producing other commodities. 
It is essentially different from a bounty 
on exportation in the sense in which 
the word bounty is generally understood, 
for by a bounty is generally meant a 
tax levied on the people for the purpose 
of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to 
the foreign consumer; whereas, what 1 
jiropose is, to sell our corn at the price 
at which we can really afford to produce 
it, and not to add to its price a tax 
which shall indtice the foreigner rather 
to jjurchase it from some other country, 
and deprive us of a trade which, under 
a system of free competition, we might 
have selected.’—(On Protection to Agri¬ 
culture, p. .')3.) 

At present the farmers are distressed 
as much or more by a luxuriant as by a 
deficient crop. Our population being 
cornparatiyely dense, the imposition of 
duties on im]K)rtation raises our .average 
prices above the level of those of the 
surrounding statc.s; so that whenever 
we happen to have an unusually luxuri¬ 
ant harvest the whole extra supply is 
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thrown upon the home market, expor¬ 
tation bein^ impracticable till the price 
has sunk ruinously low. The granting 
of a drawback would obviate this cause 
of fluctuation; and if it be just or ex¬ 
pedient to impose a duty, it must be 
equally so to allow a drawback. It 
would not, however, be possible in the 
j)resent state of the finances to grant a 
drawback corresponding to the duties 
now imposed on importation ; and this, 
were there nothing else to urge, ought 
to suggest the policy of their reduction. 
We are firmly persuaded that a constant 
duty of 6ff. or Is. a quarter, with an 
equivalent drawback, would be incom¬ 
parably more beneficial to the agricul¬ 
turists than the present system ; at the 
same time, that by giving freedom and 
security to the corn trade, it would tend 
to prevent injurious fluctuations of price, 
and would be in the highest degree ad¬ 
vantageous to the public. 


Chaptkr VII. 

Commercial Treaties. 

CoMMKRciAi, treaties have been nego- 
ciated from a very remote era, and a 
good deal more stress has been laid upon 
them than they really seem to deserve. 
During the middle ages, indeed, while 
aliens or foreigners were exposed to the 
most inhospitable treatment, being fre¬ 
quently even made liable for the debts 
and crimes of others, commercial trea¬ 
ties were of considerable advantage, 
inasmuch as they stipulated for the 
suspension of those barbarous customs, 
and procured for foreigners that protec¬ 
tion and security so essential to the pro¬ 
secution of commercial undertakings. 
After the establishment of good order, 
and the growing intercourse'among na¬ 
tions had abated the prejudices against 
strangers, it might have been supposed 
that commercial treaties would have 
gradually fallen into disuse, or been 
restricted to a few simple regulations 
for facilitating mercantile transactions. 
But at the same time that the real im¬ 
portance of commercial treaties declined, 
they acquired an adventitious value in 
the estimation of politicians and mer¬ 
chants, and began to be employed as one 
of,the most efficacious instruments of 
the mercantile system. They have not 
consequently, with a few exceptions, been 
entered into for the purpose of mutually 
modifying restrictions, and giving greater 


facilities to commerce, but because each 
party imagined they were gaining some 
peculiar advan1aij;e at the expense of 
the other! And hence, almost all the 
commercial treaties negociafed duriqg 
the last 200 years are full of stipulatiot^ 
as to duties, the privileges to be enjoyed 
by the ships of either party in the ports 
of the other, &c. It is almost super¬ 
fluous to add, that these imaffin^ry 
advantages have commonly proved either 
useless or posit ively pernicious. It cannot 
be for the public advantage to show any 
favour to one set of foreigners more than 
to another. Common sense suggests the 
propriety of dealing in preference with 
those who supply us best and cheapest 
with the articles we want. Now, these, 
it is obvious, require no })rivileses. All 
that is necessary to the .successful pro¬ 
secution of the mo.st extensive inter¬ 
course with them^is to le\it jxlone ; we 
deal with them because we find it most 
for our advantage, and if is evident that, 
if we put. an end to this intercourse, by 
giving artificial privileges to others, we 
injure ourselves, and force our people to 
forsake the cheap shop, and to go to the 
dear! Such is the preposterous prin¬ 
ciple on which nine out often commer¬ 
cial treaties have been negociated. They 
have not been employed to remove the 
obstacles that OY)pose commerce, bv\t to 
give it an artificial direction, to force it 
into channels in which it would not 
naturally flow*, and in which it is sure to 
be least beneficial. 

But it may be said, perhaps, that 
though a commercial treaty stimulating 
for some peculiar jirivilege, be di«ad- 
vantageous to the country making the 
concession, it is proportionally advan¬ 
tageous to the one in whose fewour it is 
made. In point of fact, however, such 
is not the case. Reciprocity is the be¬ 
ginning, the middle, and the end, of all 
commercial transactioiis. It is quite 
visionary to imagine that any nation will 
continue hona Jide to grant to another 
an exclusive advantage, unless she ob¬ 
tains what she reckons a countervailing 
benefit; and if a commercial treaty 
stipulating for an exclusive privilege, be 
really observed on the part of the coun¬ 
try by which it is conceded, we may be 
assured that the concessions made by the 
country in whose favour the privilege is 
granted are sufficient fully to balance it. 

The famous commercial treaty nego- 
cialed by Mr. Methuen with Portugal, 
in 1703, was long regarded as a master¬ 
piece of its kind. Such, indeed, was the 
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estimation in which it was held in the 
reign of George I., that it is stated in 
the British Merchant, a work of great 
authority at the time, that a statue 
ought to be erected to Mr. Methuen in 
every considerable town in the empire I 
So far, however, from these encomiums 
being deserved, it would be difficult to 
point out any transaction in the history 
of the country that has been more in¬ 
jurious to its commerce than this very 
treaty. Previously to 1700, British 
woollens had been admitted at a rea¬ 
sonable duty into Portugal, but at the 
epoch of the negociation of the treaty they 
were excluded. The main object of Great 
Britain in entering into this treaty was 
to procure the repeal of this prohibition, 
which was effected, but at an enormous 
cost. The treaty being short and often 
refefred to, we subjoin it:— 

‘I. His .sacred royal majesty of Por¬ 
tugal promises, both in his own name 
and that of his successors, to admit, for 
ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen 
cloths and the rest of the wooilen manu¬ 
factures of the British, as was accus¬ 
tomed till they were prohibited by law ; 
nevertheless upon this condition: 

* II. That is to say, that her sacred 
royal majesty of Great Britain shall, in 
her own name and that of her successors, 
be obliged, for ever hereafter, to admit 
the wines of the growth of Portugal into 
Britain; so that at no time, whether there 
be peace or war between the kingdoms of 
Britain and France, anything more shall 
be demanded for these wines by the name 
of custom or duty, of by whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, or 
whether they shall be imported into Great 
Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other 
casks, thafi what shall be demanded for 
the like quantity or measure of French 
wines, deducting or abating a third part 
of the custom ^r duty. But if at any 
time this deduction or abatement of cus¬ 
toms, which is to be made as aforesaid, 
shall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for 
his sacred royal majesty of Portugal again 
to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the 
rest of the British woollen manufactures.' 

A more improvident bargain on our 
part could not have been entered into. 
The repeal of the prohibition of woollens 
was of inhnUely more importance to 
the Portuguese than to the English. It 
should also be observed that in its repeal 
Portugal made no peculiar concessions 
to us ; for, though she bound herself to 
wdmit our woollen cloths on the eame 


tertos as before the prohibition, she did 
not bind herself to admit them on lower 
terms than the woollens of France, 
Saxony, or any other country. And in 
return for this pitiful boon we bound 
ourselves ‘for ever hereafter* to drink 
inferior wine bought at a comparatively 
high price I But the influence of this 
treaty in increasing the cost and de¬ 
teriorating the quality of wine, was. per¬ 
haps, the least of its mischievous con¬ 
sequences. By excluding one of tlie 
principal equivalents the French had 
to give in exchange for our commo¬ 
dities, it lessened their ability to become 
the purchasers of our goods, at the 
same time that it tempted them to adopt 
retaliatory measures against onr trade, 
and either to exclude our commodities 
altogether, or to bimlen them with pro¬ 
hibitory duties. It is owing more to the 
Methuen treaty than to anything else 
that the trade between Great Britain and 
France—a trade that ought to be the 
most extensive of any in the world—is 
confined within such narrow limits us 
hardly to be of more importance than 
the trade to Sweden. 

The system of charging discriminat¬ 
ing duties on French wine began pre¬ 
viously to the negociation of the Kle- 
thuen treaty, but it perpetuated tt\o 
practice. Tlie effect of these duties in 
changing the national taste has been 
most striking. Previously to the revolu¬ 
tion the wines of France were very 
extensively consumed in England, to the 
almost total exclusion, indeed, of all 
others, except sherry. In 1687 the 
imports of French wine amounted to 
15,518 tuns; in 1688, to 14,218 tuns; 
and in 1689, to 11,109 tuns. It is very 
doubtful whether a single tun of port 
wine had been imported into Great Bri¬ 
tain previously to 1690 ; but after the 
wines of France had been loaded with 
heavy discriminating duties, our mer¬ 
chants began to import the wines of 
Oporto as a substitute for the red wines 
of the Bordelais; and the same cause 
that originally occasioned the introduc¬ 
tion of port having continued to operate, 
it ultimately gained ground, so as almost 
wholly to exclude the former. The 
beverage that was forced upon us in the 
first instance by necessity, has become 
congenial from habit. At present, in¬ 
deed, the taste of the nation rims,so 
strongly in favour of port, that it will, most 
probably, be a considerable time before 
the late equalisation of the duty materialiy 
reduces toe consumption of the latter. 
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Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith saw and 
ably pointed out the injurious operation 
of the Metiiuen treaty, and exposed the 
absurdity of our sacrificing the trade 
with France to that with so noor and 
beggarly a country as Portugal. ‘Our 
jealousy and hatred of France,’ said Mr. 
Hume, ‘ are without bounds. These 
passions have occasioned innumerable 
barriers and obstructions on commerce, 
where we are commonly accused of 
being the aggressors. But what have 
we gained by the bargain ? We lost the 
French market for our woollen manu¬ 
factures, and transferred the commerce 
of wine to Spain and Portugal, where 
we buy much worse liquor at a much 
higher price. There are few English¬ 
men who would not think their country 
absolutely ruined, were French wines 
sold in England so cheap and in such 
abundance, as to supplant ale and other 
home-brewed liquors. But, could we 
lay aside prejudice, it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to prove that nothing could be more 
innocent, iwrhaps more advantageous. 
Eaeii new acre of vineyard j)Ianfed in 
France, in order to supply England with 
wine, would make it necessary for the 
French to take an equivalent in English 
goods, by the sale of which we should 
be equally benefited .’—on tho 
Balance of Trmle.) Such, however, is 
the force of prejudice, that it was not till 
last year that the Methuen treaty was 
finally abolished, and an end put to the 
discriminating duty on French wines. 

A good many, however, of the impedi¬ 
ments that have been thrown in the way 
of trade between England and France 
must be ascribed to political jealousy 
and rivalry. ' The provinces which our 
Norman inonarchspossessed in Franco, 
and their wild efforts toconquerthat king¬ 
dom kept for a lengthened period the two 
countries in almost incessant hostilities. 
And, in more modern times, the fear 
with which each has not unreasonably 
been impressed of any Recession to the 
power of the other, and the false esti¬ 
mates so frequently formed of the real 
sources of power, have made them, 
even when at peace, distrust and frown 
upon each other. Had either party 
clearly perceived their real interests, 
they would have seen that they could, 
not possibly lose anything, but would 
mo§t probably gain a great deal, by 
cultivating a friendly intercourse. But 
prejudice triumphed over reason: each 
envied the prosperity, and was disposed 
to take fixe at the fancied encroMhments 


of the other; and disputes about barren 
rocks in the Atlantic, hunting grounds 
in America, and jungle in the East In¬ 
dies, have been the worthless pretexts for 
engaging in wars that have filled the 
whole world with bloodshed and confu¬ 
sion. In this respect, however, mankind 
is, we hope, becoming more enlightened. 
* if political economy had rendered no 
other service to mankind than to make 
them just and reasonable in these mat¬ 
ters, it would be of incalculable benefit. It 
has taught us that human improvement, 
and national prosperity,are not promoted 
in any particular nation by depressing 
others, hut hy aiding, encouraging, 
and promoting the welfare of every na¬ 
tion around us ; that we are all in our 
turn customers to each other, and that 
no man, or nation, can become wealthy 
by impoverishing his customers, ^fhe 
richer other nations are, the .more they 
are enabled to purchase, the cheaper 
they can afford to sell, the more iin- 
jiroved they become in all the arts of 
Jiving, in gJl intellectual acquirements*, 
in e\erythingiIesiral)Je for other nations 
to imitate or improve upon; that, if 
other nations become powerful by our 
as.sistance, we also of necessity become 
wealthy and powerful by our intercourse 
with them ; and that peace and good 
neighbourhood are the means of mutual 
happiness among nations as among in¬ 
dividuals. FornKi ly these doctrines were 
considered as the closet dreams of phi¬ 
losophers ignorant of actual li'e. Tlie 
discussions of political economy have 
brought then* in^e to the understanding 
and feelings of practical men engaged 
in commerce, or engaged in legislation ; 
and we begin to see gleams of a brighter 
day in consequence of the lights tlius 
diffused.'—-v Lectures, p. •Jetb) 
Mr. Pitt has the merit of being one of 
the first British statesmen who clearly 
perceived the vast advaiiTage that would 
redound to Groat Britain and Fiance 
were they to a\ail themselves of their 
capacities for carrying on a commercial 
intercourse. The Count tie Vergennes, 
then minister of France, participated in 
Mr. Pitt's senliments, and negociators 
being appointed hy both parties, a com¬ 
mercial treaty was agreed upon in 1786. 
The object of this treaty was to intro¬ 
duce a more liberal system into the 
trade between the two countries, by mo¬ 
derating the severity of the existing re¬ 
strictions ; and, by familiarising both 
parties with the advantages of a more 
extensive intercourse, to teach them to 
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forget their animosities» and to feel an 
interest in each other's welfare. 

' The speech made by Mr. Pitt, in vindi¬ 
cation of this treaty, is highly deserving 
of attention; and whether we refer to 
Ihe soundness of its general principles. 
Dr the ability with which they were en¬ 
forced, can hardly be too much praised. 

France,* said he, ‘ was, by the peculiar 
dispensation of Providence, gifted, per- 
ha]^, more than any other country upon 
earth, with what made life desirable, in 
point of soil, climate, and natural pro¬ 
ductions. It had the most fertile vine¬ 
yards and the richest harvests. The 
greatest luxuries of life were produced 
in it with little cost, and with moderate 
labour. Britain was not thus blessed 
by nature ; but, on the other hand, it 
possessed, through the happy freedom 
of its constitution, and the equal security 
of its laws, an energy in its enterprise, 
and a stabiliCy in its* exertions, which 
has gradually raised it to a high state of 
commercial grandeur; and, not being 
so bountifully gifted by heaven, it had 
recourse to labour and art, ijy whicli it 
had acquired the ability of supplying 
its neighbours with all the aititicial 
embellishments of life, in exchange for 
their natural luxuries. Thus standing 
with regard to each other, a friendly 
connexion seemed to be pointed out 
between them, instead of that state of 
unalterable enmity which was falsely 
said to be their true political feeling 
towards one another.' 

Having triumphantly refuted the com¬ 
mercial arguments agrinst the treaty, 
Mr^ PKt inquired, in answer to an ar¬ 
gument inculcating constant jealousy of 
France, ‘ whether, in using the word 
jealousy, it was meant to recommend to 
this coiinfi’y such a species of jealousy 
as should induce her either madly to 
throw away what was to make her 
happy, or blindly grasp at what must 
end in her ruin. Was the necessity of 
a perpetual animosity with France so 
evident and pressing, that for it we were 
to sacrifice every commercial advantage 
we might expect from a friendly inter¬ 
course with that country ? or was a pa¬ 
cific connexion between the two king¬ 
doms _so highly offensive, that even an 
extension of commerce could not coun¬ 
terpoise it ? The quarrels between 
France and Britain had too long conti¬ 
nued to harass, not only those two great 
nations themselves, but had frequently 
embroiled the peace of Europe; nay, 
they had disturbed the tranquillity of 


th« most remote parti of the worhl. 
They had, V>y their past conduct, acted 
a» if they were intended for the destruc¬ 
tion of each other; but he hoped the 
time was now come, when they would 
justify the order of the universe, .and 
show that they were better calculated for 
the more amiable purposes of friendly 
intercourse and mutual benevolence.*— 

* Considering the treaty,* be continued, 

* in a political point of view, he should 
not hesitate to contend against the 
too frequently advanced doctrine, that 
France was, and must be, the unalterable 
enemy of Britain. I'o suppose that any 
nation was unalterably the enemy of 
another, was weak and childish. It 
had neither its foundation in the expe¬ 
rience of nations, nor in the history of 
man. It was a liliel on the constitution of 
political societies, and supposed diaboli¬ 
cal malice in the original frame of man.' 

Mr. Fox opposed the treaty, not so 
much, perhaps, because he really lookt-d 
upon it as a bad measure, as from party 
motives. In the House of Lortis, the 
objections to it were most ably and suc¬ 
cessfully answered by tlie Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and, in the end, it was ;q>- 
jiroved by large majorities in both II onsen. 

At the same time, however, wi; .should 
be sorry were it supposed that we look 
upon the treaty of I/.sti as one that, 
.should be taken for a model. The iie- 
gociutors were too iiuieh influenced by 
old notions, and the treaty is incumbereil 
with too many conditions. When a few 
stipulations are agreed upon for giving 
facility and security to the transaction.s 
of merchants, in the buying and selling 
of such commodities as are not prohi¬ 
bited, for securing their persons and 
propertic.s, in the event of hostilities 
breaking out, for the regulation of port- 
charges, &c., the most seems to be done 
that ought to he attemiited in a commer¬ 
cial treaty. Such a compact mav, in¬ 
deed, bear that the goods and ships of 
the one party shall Ihj admitted to the 
markets and ports of the other, on the 
footing of the most favoured nations, 
that is, that they shall not be loaded 
with discriminating duties, t)ut here 
stipulations ought ^ to slop. All com¬ 
mercial treaties fixing the duties to be 
paid in either country are radically 
objectionable. Every jieoplc ousilit al¬ 
ways to be able to regulate its tariff as 
may seem best filled to promote its own 
views, without being fettered by engage¬ 
ments with others. It may sometiiiu;s, 
indeed, be expedient to transact with a 
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foreijrn country for the mutual abolit^n 
of duties or prohibitions; but this ought 
to be done by a convention for the par¬ 
ticular object, the duration of which 
should be limited to a few years, so that, 
at its termination, each party may be 
free either to abide by it, or to enact 
other regulations. It is absurd to at¬ 
tempt ter bind an independent^ nation 
to a policy which it considers injurious, 
by a condition in a commercial treaty, 
which is sure to be either openly or co¬ 
vertly defeated. The promotion of its own 
interest ought to be the object of every 
nation; and this will always be best 
done by dealing freely and liberally with 
others, not by grasping at oppressive 
\)rivileges. ‘ The proi)er way to esta¬ 
blish a beneficial intercourse between 
France and England is for each country 
to form its tariff with reference only to 
its own real interests. If that be done, 
all is done that is necessary for the ad¬ 
vantage of both countries in their com¬ 
mercial dealings with each other.'—(.SV> 
Henry Parnell on the Commercial In- 
terconrse. between France ami En"land.) 

The lengthened and Idoody contest 


that broke’out ki 1793 deprived the two 
countries of the advantages they were 
beginning to derive from the treaty of 
1786 ; but a new, and, we trust, a more 
auspicious era is now commencing. Na- 
tions are beginning to take justw and 
more enlarged views of their real inter¬ 
ests. The repeal, by England, of the 
discriminating duty on French wine is 
an earnest that a better spirit is prevail¬ 
ing in our councils; and, we doubt not, 
will tie imitated by the French. 

Chapter VIII. 

1. Trade of Great Britain with Foreign 
Countries. —2. Decline in the Real 
Value of the Exports. —3. Causes of 
the Magnitude (ff British Commerce. 

1. Trade of Great Britain with Fo¬ 
reign Countries .—No materials eaist 
for furnishing any estimate, pn which 
any dt-pt-ndence cofdd be placed, of the 
amount of the articles annually pro¬ 
duced and disposed of at home; but the 
following tj^bles give a pretty complete 
view of the extent of our trade with 
other countries. 


, ACfJOUNT of the Ofilcial Value of Itritish and Irish Produce and Manufactures, and of 
l-'oroign and Colonial Produce and Maiiui'actures, 15\i)orted from Great Britain and Ireland; 
distinguishing the several t^)untrit‘s ; together with the Imports into (ireat Britain and 
Ireland from the same (Countries; fur the Year ciuliug nth Jumiarv, 1831. (Pari. Papers, 
ISo. 388, Sess. 18.31.) 


COUNTRIES. 


Eu noi’E: 
Russia 
Sweden . 

\ orway . . 

Denmark . 

Prussia 

(Germany 

The Netherlands 

Prance 

Portugal. Azores, aiiil 
Madeira . 

Sjiain & the Canaries 

(Jihraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian Islands . 
Turk. ^ Cont. Greece 
Murea& Grk.Islands 
Isles Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Man 


OkKU’I AI, 

Vam'k 

of 

Imp OUTS. 


TR.VDE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
la the Ye.ir ended .0th January, 1S30. 

(JUKAT URlTAl.v! 

1 OPKU'IAt. V.fl.L'K*OP KxPOHTS. 



llritisli and Irish 
Produce ' 

and Manufactures. 

. i 


X' .V. r/.j 
2,l57.2r)l 0 2 

. r)i,72<; 18 3 
a),7:M 14 .s 

1. ')8,.3r)t; 7 7 

2. >2..'i7(J 3 8 

S..38I,2(i2 8 1 

2,8r).J,(il8 1!) 8 

50'J,4P> 4 7 

2,327,8(12 18 9 
l,r>,>,),.')18 7 0 
982,330 5 0 

4,007.185 14 11 
458,178 17 8 
34,254 8 3 

1,393,054 18 9 


Koreien and 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 


JC S. 

997,5(1(1 1 : 

103.490 0 

49,772 17 1 
f.9.2S8 7 


Totai. 

Exports. 


</. s. 

II 3,1.54,817 2 
5 158,216 IS 

10, 145..5C7 12 


227.614 14 11 


53.3,590 15 5 786.166 19 

1..829.101 14 11 10,21.3.364 3 

3,0l9l309 5 1 5,87.3.928 4 

336,74(1 2 3 846,165 6 


60.940 3 
259,219 1.3 
129,163 7 

899,672 17 
47,180 4 
4.990 9 

83,072 8 


1' 2,.388,803 1 10 

0 1,814,738 0 0 

0 1.111.493 12 0 
7 4,906,858 12 6 
2 505,359 1 10 

1; .39,244 18 2 

5j 1,476,127 7 2 


114,525,883 11 


304,352 14 6 98,228 9 3' ’• 402,581 3 9 

6|25,529,744 1 1 8,521,332 17 7 34,051,076 18 8 
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Table I.— 


COUNTRIES. 
EruopE: 

(Brought forward.) 
Afric.v : 

Egypt, Ports on Medit.j 
iTrip., Barb., Sc Moroc. 
|W. Coast of Africa 
jCape of Good Hope 
Cape Verde Islands 
■St. Helena . 

I.sle uf Bourbon 
Mauritius . 

.\si.v ; 

East Indies & China' 
'N. S. VV ales, V. Diemen’s 
i Land, St bwaii River 
In. i!caland& S. Sealsl.j 

I AjIEKIC.i : I 

IBritish N. Cslonses j 
'British West Indies 
Foreign West Indies 
United States 
|3Iexico . 

Guatemala 
Columbia 


Oppiciai. 

Valvb 

of 

Impukts. 


Oppiciai. Valvk op Kepokts. 


British and Irish 
Produce 

and Manufactures. 


£ s. 

14,525,883 11 


£ 


». 


223,177 

30,558 

258.245 

232,598 


8 

3 

2 

9 


6,25,529,744 1 
132,382 12 


d. 

1 


Foreign and 
Colonial 

Merchandise, 

£ 9 .' 

8,521,332 17 


rf.' 


Tot.\l 

ExeunTS. 

£ 9 . 


734,051,076 18 


5,813 12 7, 

438,714 9 io' 

i I 

7,859,883 1 1 5,850,287 5 2 


350,336 17 
347,003 5 

93 6 
30,047 l.S 
10,1.17 5 
255,522 14 


0 

3 

4 
0 
4, 
0 


795 

453 

161,171 

36,424 

' i 1.604 
1.328 


17 
0 

16 

9 

a 

4 

18 


Hi 


24,448 11 
605,841 


125.720 

583 


iStatc.s of Kiode la Plata 
Chili 

'Peru . 

'Brazil 
The Whale Fisheries 

Total , 

luEL-lXU . 


881,414 
8,5(11.442 
'402.457 
6.103.142 
150, .186 
11,464 
84..595 
536.050 
61.51.1 
69.8.39 
1,409.015 
361,080 

T. 42,333 flT? 

. 1,009,100 


8 

0 

4 
10 
11 
10 

14 

.> 

18 

19 

5 

11 

o 

8 


3 

9 

i 

I 

5 

9 

II 

3 

2 

1 

9 

3 

11 

8 

9 

11 


257.071 
820 

1.771,069 

4,7.39.048 

1.8I9..366 

5.7.34.926 

520,402 

499..8I5 

1,2.89,055 

1,375.742 

376.552 

4,506,010 

6 


7 

1.9 


9 .5.5.470.4 17 
3 747,441 


1 

7 

3 
0 
1 

IS 

6 

0 

14 

11 

II 

4 
0 

5 


IP 

I 

I 

6 ' 

7 

1 ! 

7 

2 

I 

3 

10 

2 

1 

3 

0 


87,578 

320 

25.3.914 

354,076 

47.528 

248.424 

124,124 

12,879 

17.337 

12,955 

1.3,176 

70.314 

2.173 


1 9 

,3 2 
4 5 ! 


IS 

.3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

19 

1.5 

4 

7 

7 


133.178 

453 

511,508 

38.3,427 

y.3 

31,652 

17.468 

279,971 

6,462,123 

344.C49 

1,146 

2,027,984 

5,093,124 

1.866,894 

5.983,351 

644,526 


y 

0 

13 

14 

6 

«> 

4 


d-: 

8i 

11 

0 

4 

10 

4 
2 
.3 

5 


6 11 


9 iu,(>0 1.203 
5 15.901 


6 

8 


512,094 
1.300,393 
1,.3;5S,098 
.389.728 
4,012..324 
2,179 

1 66,074,650 

2 763,405 


9 : 

0 

0 

5 ' 

9 

7i 


4 

12 

1 

3 

o 

0 

8 

2 
1.3 

6 

15 

12 

7 

11 

1.3 


/ 

4 

9 

8 ! 

3 

I 

10 

7: 

10 

7 


Total Import-! atxi Es- 
ports of United King¬ 
dom . . . 


44,00.3,018 7 056,217,888 11 2 10,620,167 14 3 66,8.3,8,056 5 .5 


II. ACf^OUXT of the OAreiai !ind of the Real or Declared Values of the Exports of British 
t. and Irish Produce and Manufactures from Great Britain, from 1798 to 18.30. 


Years lOfficial Value 
ended I of i 

|Stb Jan.! FHports. 


Declared 

Value 

of Exports. 


iKxre.osofUeal \ Years 
j \’aliie over ! ended 
lOlIit'ial Vuiiic. i 5lli Jan 


1799 

XI 8,556,891 

.! 1.252.836 

12,695,9.1.) 

1818 

X.39.233,467 

40,.349,23.5 

1,115,768 

1800 

22.284.941 

35.903 85il 

1.3.618.909 

1819 

41,9(JO 5.55 

45.1.'SO. 1.50 

3.219,59.5, 

ISOl 

22,831,9.36 

35,929,007 

14,(197,071 

1820 

32,98.3,689 

34,252,251. 

1,268,562 

1802 

24,501.608 

.39,730.659 

1.5,229,051 





1803 

25,195,8.93 

45,102, . 3 .30 

19.906,437 



1 


1804 ; 

20,042.596 

.36.127.787 

16,085,191 



Kxcp«b of 1 

1805 : 

22,1.32,367 

37,1.35,746 

15.00.3,379 



i 


1806 : 

22.907,371 

37,234,396 

14,.327.025 




Kvnl Value, j 

1807 

25,266.546 

.39,7 46.581 

14,480,035 





1808 

22.963.772 

36,394,443 

1.3,4.30,671 

1821 



2,251,2)6; 

1809 

24.179.8.54 

.36,306,385 

12,126,5.31 ' 



.3.5,82.3,127 

4.371,.5.54: 

1810 

.32.916.8.58 

46 049,777 

1.3,1.32,919 

1823 


36,176,897; 

7,381,.591! 

1811 

3.1,299.408 

47,000,926 

13,701,518 

1824 


.34,.589,410 

8,576,629 

1812 

21.723.5.32 

.30 850,618 

9,127,086 

1825 



10,424,9.'U| 

181.3 

28,447,012 

39.334,526 

10,886,614 




8;375.692; 

1814 

« • 

llecords iU?Ntroyi5<l by fire. 

1827 


30,847,528 

9,48.5.326: 

1815 

33.200,580 

1.3,447,373! 

10,246.793 

1823 


36,.394,817, 

14,884.28.5; 

1816 

41.712,002 

49.65.3,245! 

7,941,243 

1829 


36,150,379 

15,869,3491 

1817 

34,774,521 

1 

40,.328,940 

5,554,419 , 


55,465,723 

35,212,873; 



Olliciai Value. Declared 
i uf ! Vuluu 
.: Kxpurts. I of Exports. 


,Excess of Ileal. 

Value over j 
O/licial Value.' 
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JIT. ACCOUNT of ttie* Quantities of tie Principal Articles of’Foreign and ColomalMer, 
chandiae imported and letaiaed for Xjome Consumption, and also the Quantity exported, in 
the year 1830 (fractional quantities omitted.) 





Quantities 

inqiorted. 

Retained for 
Home Con¬ 
sumption. 

Qnnntitiea 

exported. 

Ashes, pearl and pot , • * • 


cwts. 

162,258 

143,657 

19,780 

Barilla . . • • • 

• 

do. 

16.5,338 

236,-563 


Bark, oak, and cork tree ... 


do. 

1,000,816 

1,004.070 

— 

Brimstone, rough .... 

• 

do. 

302,038 

313,766 


Bristles ,.•.«• 


lbs. 

1,715,488 

1,695,083 

— 

Butter ....*• 

• 

cwts. 

148,139 

147,951 

— 

(Cassia lignea ..... 


lbs 

817,968 

62.252 

795,242 

Cheese ..... 

• 

cwts. 

16.8,900 

166,484 

— 

Cinnamon ...... 


lbs. 

.541,22.*) 

29.720 

386.108 

('loves ...... 

• 

do. 

36,071 

18,638 

57,904 

(Jochineal ...... 


do. 

288.4.5(1 

127.954 

153.738 

(3o(!ua-nuts ..... 

• 

do 

3.209.933 

393.847 

1,674.613 

(Joiiee ...... 


do 

.39,071.2115 

19,466,028 

2.3.023,410 

Coj)jM?r, unwroiiglit .... 

• 

cwts 

10.267 

14 

13,743 

(Jork, unmanufactured .... 


do. 

46,494 

45,636 

— 

Corn:— 





* 

W heat ..... 

• 

qrs. 

1.544,969 

1,267.»14 

52,190 

Barley ...... 


do. 

281.713 

202 405 

10,297 

(^ats ...... 

• 

do. 

.541.858 

192.889 

58.635 

Jtye ...... 


do. 

65.910 

65,.331 

7.861 

Pease and 'beans .... 

• 

do. 

, 82.1 .JO 

96..51.3 

2.345 

Wheat-meal and Hour ... 


cwts. 

461,895 

.337,065 

70,652 

Cortex Puriivianus or J»‘suits’ bark 

• 

Ills. 

40.5.;')52 

103.69.5 

296.382 

(U)ttun, piece goods of India, not printed . 


pieces 

1,403,397 

Talue£.'44 88.3 

614.085 

Cottons, printed .... 

sq. yds.j 

131.420 

2,873 

171,969 

Currants ...... 


cwts. 

119,927 

114,076 

— 

Dye and hard woods :— 






1 iistic ..... 

• 

tons 

7.36.1 

6,006 


Logwood ...... 


do. 

13.893 

8,851 

6,226 

Maliogany ..... 

• 

do. 

19.335 

16.546 

Elephants’ teeth ..... 


cwts. 

4.345 

3,605 

— 

h igs ••.... 

• 

do. 

21.938 

19,702 

_ 

Flux and tow, and codilla of hemp, &c. 


do. 

922,039 


— 

Furs:— 






Bear ...... 

number 

J2..")*i3 

8S4 

14,227 

Beaver ...... 


do. 

76,427 

68,66.5 

0 — 

F itch ..... 

• 

do. 

278.740 

• 27S.846 

• 

Afl artin 


do. 

1.51.9.37 

121,741 

49,712 

^Iink ..... 

• 

do. 

77.361 

34,109 

Musquash ..... 


do. 

1.070.016 

49I,97i« 

281,347 

Nutria ..... 


do. 

618.187 

629,170 

— 

(litter ...... 


do. 

14,862 

857 

14.751 

Onger ..... 

• 

cwts. 

11,007 

.5,947 

11,209 

Cum:— 






Arabic ...... 


do. 

8.2.32 

17,249 

2.049 

I.ac-dye ..... 

• 

lbs. 

594.194 

462,988 

26,763 

Shell-lac ...... 


do. 

703.886 

316,070 

446,598 

Hats, straw ..... 

ntuiilxM* 

160,195 

234,254 

— 

Hemp, undressed ..... 


cwts- 

374.932 

422,121 

— 

Hides, untanued .... 

• 

do. 

286.416 

231,874 


Indigo. 


lbs. 

6.748.281 

2,113,830 

4,286,605 

Iron in bars 


tons 

1.5.720 

13,067 

3.024 

Lead, pig . ..... 


do. 

' 1,.508 

35 

1,700 

Leather gloves .... 

• 

pairs 

865,157 

837,208 

Lumiuis and Oranges• 





• Packai^s not exceeding 5000 cubic inches 

• 

53,215 

48,921 


1 Ditto above 5000. and not exoeedinir 7300 


• 

130,946 

130,348 


Ditto above 7300, and not exceeding 14,000 

« 

67,336 

65,669 


Aineus,—Cambrics, &c. ... 

• 

pieces 

,40,778 

41,224 

— 












commerce. 


Quantitle* 

imported. 


Retained for 
Home Con« 
sumption. 


Linens, plain and diaper- 
Entered by the ell . • 

Entered by the piece . 

Entered by the stquare yard 
Entered at value 
Liquorice juice . . . • 

Mace ...... 

Madder .... 

Madder root . . . -. 

Molasses . i . . 

Nutmegs .... 

Oil 

Castor .... 
Olive ..... 
Palm .... 

Train—Blubber 

Spermaceti . 

Not blubber or spermaceti 
Opium .... 
Pepj)5r ..... 
Pimento * ^ . .. 

Prunes ..... 
Quicksilver ... 

itaisins ..... 
Rhubarb . . . . ^ 

[Rice ..... 
Rice in the husk . . 

Saflfiower .... 
Sago ..... 
Saltpetre .... 

Sarsaparilla . . . 

Seeds:— 

Clover .... 
Flax and Linseed 
Rape .... 

Tares .... 

Senna ..... 
Shumac «... 

Silk :— « 

Raw ailxl waste . < . 

Thrown . . 

Manufactures of Europe 

. - . . .. .India, viz.:— 

Bandanas^Komals, &c. 

Crape in pieces 
Crape scarfs, shawls, &c. 

Tafliities, damasks, &c. . 

Skins :— 

Calf and kid, untanned 
Deer, undressed 
Crtat, undressed 
Kid, unilressed 
—, dressed ... 
Lamb, undressed . . . 

Seal, undressed . 

Smalts ..... 
Sjndter .... 
Spirits:— 

Rum .... 

Brandy . . . 

Geneva .... 
Sugar, unrefined ... 
TalluMT ..... 


ells 
. pieces 
sq. yds. 
£. 
cwts. 

•bs. 
twts 
. do 
do. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
gallons 
CH'tS. 
. tuns 
do. 

. do. 

lbs. 

. <lo. 

do. 

, cwts. 
lbs. 
cwts. 

Ib.s. 

cwts, 

bushels 

cwts. 

do. 

do. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

bushels 

do. 

<lo. 

lbs. 

cwts. 


pieces 

. do. 

number 
pieces 

cwts. 
number 
do. 
. do. 

do. 
. do. 

do. 
lbs. 
cwts. 


proof gallons 
. do. 

. . do. 

. cwts. 

. . do. 


372,697 
31,(138 
138,4r)8 
d.O.ll 
4,440 
6.8 41 
70.017 
1 

394,432 

38,868 

.396.104 
1,15.3.8.34 
179..915 
5,7.')-l 
5 571 
11.974 
48.634 
2 015,181 
3,599,268 
6.28.3 
635,905 
145.750 
146.881 
222.547 
293,354 
4.623 
486 
176,489 
22S, 164 

40, .529 
2,052.258 
378.304 
87.101 
187,492 
80,191 

3,.594.754 
211.179 
132,313 

99,393 


4.3.764 
12,3,276 
.306.579 
106,319 
.591,094 
1,888,487 
289.541 
376,675 
84,603 
• I 

6,938,426 

1.994,649 

'177,847 

4856,393 

1,177,908 


386.142 


293.028 

1,3.31.758 

17.5.393 


Quantities 

espurled. 


451,5.33 

.30,175 

124.200 

1,144 

20,106 


47,913 


41,919 

1.9.33.641 *2.962,(163 

339,013 2,73*2,493 


162.816 
121 737 
33.673 


1,899,9.36 
375,162 
101,160 
122.601 
78,874 

2,601.516 

168.985 


,36,3141 


1,887,891 

262,446 


3,375.8661 

1.300,746 


3,539,821 

1,024,993 


575,552 

91.738 

95.584 


34,537 


2-21.412 

26,715 

6,909 

79,886 

602 

13,981 

4,064 


101,.387 
113,724 


79,279 

« 

1,644,663 

661,097 

148,176 

297,912 
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QuantiUes 

imported. 

Retained for 
Home Coii- 
Kiimption. 

Quantities 

exported. 

Tar .•••••*■ lasts 

5,812 

6,492 

—M 

Tea lb®* 


29,495,205 

251,971 

Timber:— 




Battens and Batten ends . great hundreds 

11,14!) 


_ 

Deals and Deal enils . • • • d«- 

51,587 

51,890 


Lathwuud . . . • • fathoms 

1 (),;{8b 

10,Vi82 


Masts, yards, &c., under 12 inches') nmnluT 

13,47-5 

13,575 


diameter . • • • J 



Ditto, 12 inches and above . . do. 

4..S0.3 

5,.'91 

— 

Oi.k-plauk, 2 inches thick or upwards . loiuls 

1. i.-j;.! 

1.5:)l 

— 

Staves ' . . . . great hmidn.ls 

!J5 !).■).'{ 

8!».0(>9 

— 

Teak.l^^ads 

lii.b.’i 

15.e3.5 

— 

Timber, 8 inches square or iqiwards . . do. 

5 l!>,o.'><„) 

541.55.') 

— 

Wainscot logs, ditto .... do. 

4.2-'1 

3,107 

— 

Tin ,..«••• cwts. 

2.57-1 


2.5S1 

Tobacco, uninamifactiired . . . ibs 

22,.')!)!).;);j.'. 

15.819 021 

7.359.749 

Tobacco, mamifacturud, and siiutr . . <!i<. 

1 (.O.n.M 

J ()(>,74.'J 

27,513 

Turpentine, not worth more than 12.v. per cwt. cvits. 
Valoiiia ...... d<>. 

‘2(i2.a32 

! 277.50!' 

— 

lli.d'Jl 

1 110.773 

1 

— # 

Wax, tiees’ ...... do. 

Whale-tiiis ...... tlu. 

11.5!J!i 

I (i.oCl'y 

— 

1.5, !0.', 

1 • 12,87« 

• 

Wool, cotton ...... Ib.s. 

•222 757.7ti7 

1204.097.0.17 

30.259.115 

\>'o(d, sheep’s ..... do. 

•21,525,:)42 

22.514..)5(,i 

405,555 

1 

Wine : —■ 


1 

(•ape ...... gallons 

9»7..3b;j 

579.741 

20.152 

French ...... <]o. 

4!!s.;P20 

•')<<5,335 

109.292 

l^ortugal ...... ilo. 


2.552.084 

215,670 

Spauislx ...... <lo. 

2.8ii.(»;;() 

1,"54,152 

112.58) 

Madeira ...... do. 


229,392 

1 (.8,445 

Canary ...... do. 

l!)!).02li 

101.(.99 

115.540 

Khenisli ...... do. 

8.'),sr).s 

7 5..395 

9.153 

Other sorts ..... do. 

.3(10.577 

218,,S.39 

S5..35G 

Yarn, linen, raw ..... cwf.s. 

29.5 15 1 

29.5 15 



t 

1.574)85 

— 


2. Decline in the Real J\dne of the 
Exports. —The increase in the official, 
and tile decline in the real or declared 
value of the exports, since 1815, lias 
fliven rise to a ureat deal of irrelevant 
ilisciission. It has been looked upon as 
a proof that our commerce is «laily 
becominsr less prosperous, whereas, in 
point of fact, a precisely oiiposite con¬ 
clusion should be drawn from it. We 
have already stated, that the rates ac¬ 
cording to which the official values of 
the exports are determined, were fixed 
so far back as l(i96, so that they have 
long ceased to be of importance, as 
affording any criterion of their actual 
value, their only use being to show 
the fluctuation.s in the quantities ex¬ 
ported. To remedy this defect, a plan 
was formed, during the jearly j;art of 
Mr.. Pitt’s administration, for keeping 
an account of the real value of the ex¬ 
ports, as ascertained by the declarations 
of 4he exporters. Those who con¬ 
tend that our trade is getting into a 


bad condition, argue that the great 
increase in tig? official value of tlie ex- 
jiorts since 1815, shows that the'^«(yj- 
///// of the articles fxjiorted has been 
proportionally augmented ; while the 
fall in their real value shows that we are 
selling this larger quantity for 5 smaller 
price, a result which they affirm is most 
iujurious. Ihit the circun»stanee of a 
mauu'aclui er, ora merchant, seliiug a 
large or a small (pia:>lily of luodiice at 
the same price, atfouls no criterion by 
which to judge as to llie ailvantage or 
ihsadvautage of the sale ; for, if in con¬ 
sequence of improvements in the arts, 
or otherwise, a paitieulav article may 
now he produced tor half the expense 
that its juoduclion cost ten or twenty 
years ago, it is obvious that double 
the quantify of it may be alfe.rded 
at the same price, witliout injury to 
the producers. Now, this is the "case 
with sonic of the most important ar¬ 
ticles exported from England. tJof- 
tons, and cotton-twist, form a full half. 


















00 

or more, of our entire exports; and, 

since 1814, there has been an extraor¬ 
dinary fall in the price of these articles, 
occasioned partly by cotton wool having 
fallen from about 1«. 6rf. per lb. to about 
7d. per lb., but more by improvements 
in the manufacture. To such an extent 
have these causes operated, that yarn. 
No. 40, which cost, in 1812, 2s. Gd., 
cost, in 1830, Is.in 1812, No. 00 
cost 3s. Gd., in 1830 it cost Is. H>Ad. ; 
in 1812, No. 80 cost-Is. 4d., in 1830 it cost 
2s. 6f d., and so on ; and in the weav¬ 
ing department the reduction has been 
similar. Hence, while the official value of 
the exports of cotton goods and twist has 
increased from about 18,000,000/. in 
1814, to about 37,000,000/., in 1830, 
their declared value has sunk from about 
20,000,000/. at the former period, to 
about 16,000,000/. at the latter. Surely, 
hAwever, this is, if anything can be, a 
proof of .increasing prosperity : it shows 
that we can now export, and .sell with a 
profit, (for, unless such were the case, 
does any one imagine the exportation 
would continue?) nearly.douLie the 
quantity of cotton goods and yarn we 
exported in 1814, for about the .same 
price. In so far, therefore, as an abun¬ 
dant and cheap supi'ly of cottons may 
be supposed to increase tht? comforts 
of society, it is plain they mu.st l»e about 
double, not in this country only, but 
in all those countries to wliich we ex¬ 
port.— (APCulhch's IHctionanj of Com¬ 
merce, Aiticle Cotton.) 

Owing to the fall that has taken place 
in the prime cost, and conseqiientiy in 
the price, of most of the principal arti¬ 
cles of import, we. obtain, at this mo¬ 
ment, a much larger quantity of the 
produce of other countries in exchange 
for the i^rticles we send abroad, than at 
any former period. The full has been 
particularly sensible in the great articles 
of sugar, gyeep's-wool, euttoii-wool, 
corn, indigo, pepper, &c. The imports 
of all sorts of foreign merchandise have 
been increasing rapidly since 1815 ; and 
it is material to bear in mind, that we 
had no gold coin in circulation at that 
epoch, and that, besides the greater 
quantities of other articles, we have im¬ 
ported, in the intervening |>eriod, an 
extra supply of from 40 to 50,000,000/. 
of gold arid silver. The truth is, there¬ 
fore, that, instead of the decline in the 
real value of our exports having been 
in any degree prejudicial, it has been, 
in all respects, distinctly and completely 
the reverse. It has ensured lor our 


has fallen in an erpial d< gree, their pro¬ 
duction continues equally advantageous. 
It appears, too, that u similar tall has 
been going on in other eounlries; that 
if we send more goods to the foreigners, 
they send us more of liieirs in return. 
Instead of being an evitlmce of decline, 
incieascd facilities of production aiul 
increased clieapness art' the most clia- 
racterisfic and least equiNOcal marks of 
commercial prosperity. 

3. Causes of the Mapiitude of Bri¬ 
tish Commerce.-— immediate cause 
of the rapid increase and vast magnitude 
of the commei-ce of Great Britain i.s, 
doubtless, to be found in the extraordi¬ 
nary improvements, and con.seqiient ex¬ 
tension, of our manufactures since 1770. 
The cotton manufacture may be said to 
have grown up during the intervening 
period. It must also t'e borne in mind, 
that the effect of an improvement in the 
production of any article in considerable 
demand is not confined to that parti¬ 
cular art iele, but extends itself toothers’. 
Those who produce it aceoiding to the 
old plan, are undeisold unless lliey adopt 
the same or similar impn)\enients ; and’ 
the imp'roved article, by coming into 
coinpetilion with oilu-is for which it 
may be substituted, infuses new energy 
info their jiroilucers, and impels every 
one to put forth all his jxovers, llial he 
may eiftier preserve liis old, or acfjuire 
new advantages. The ct/ttnn manufac¬ 
ture may be said fo l^e the result of the 
sfupendou.s inventions and discoveries 
of Hargraves, Arkwright, Grornpfon, 
and a few others ; but we should greatly 
underrate the imiiorlance of their in¬ 
ventions, if we supposed that their in¬ 
fluence was limited to Ibis single de¬ 
partment. They imparted a powerful 
stimulus to every branch of industry. 
Their success, and that of Watt and 
Wedgw'ood, gave that confidence to 
genius so essential in all great under¬ 
takings. After machines had been in¬ 
vented for spinning and weaving cottons 
whose fineness emulates llie web of the 
gossamer, and steam-engines had been 
made ‘to engrave seal.s, and to lilt a 
ship like a bauble in the air,’ everything 
seemed possible—wr7 urduum visum est. 
And the unaeasing efforts of .new as¬ 
pirants to wealth and distinction, - and 
the intimate connexion of the various 
arts and sciences, liave extended and 
Iierpeluated the impulse given by'tlie 
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invention of tho spinning-frame and tje 
steam-engine. 

The immcnsi.; accumulation of capital 
that has taken place since the close of 
the American war has been at once_ a 
cause and a consequence of our in¬ 
creased trade and manufactures. Those 
who reflect on the advantages which an 
increase of capital confers on its posses¬ 
sors can have no difficulty in perceiving 
liow its increase operates to extend trade. 
It enables tliom to buy cheaper, because 
they buy larger quantities of goods, and 
pay ready money; and, on the other 
hand, it gives them a decided supe¬ 
riority in foreign markets where capital 
is scarce, and credit an object of pri¬ 
mary importance with the native dealers. 
To the manufacturer, an increase of 
capital is of equal importance, by giv¬ 
ing him the means oi constructing his 
works in the best manner, and of carry¬ 
ing on the business on such a scale as to 
admit of the most proper distribution of 
whatever has to be done among diflerent 
individuals. Tliese effects have been 
strikingly evinced in the commercial 
history of Great Britain during the last 
half century ; and thus it is, that ca¬ 
pital, originally accumulated by means 
of trade, gives, in its turn, nourishment, 
vigour, and enlarged growth p) it. 

The improvement that has taken place 
in the mode of living during the last half 
century has been partly tlie effect, and 
partly the cause, of the improvement of 
mamifacl nres, and tho extension of com¬ 
merce. Had we been contented with 
the same accommodations as our ances¬ 
tors, exertion and ingenuity would long 
.since have been at an end, and rou¬ 
tine have usurped the place of inven¬ 
tion. Happily, however, the desires 
of man vary with tlie circumstances 
under which he is placed, extending with 
every extension of the means of grati¬ 
fying them, till, in highly civilised coun¬ 
tries, they appear almost illimitable. 
Tills endless craving of the human mind, 
its inability to rest satisfied with previous 
acquisitions, combined with the constant 
increase of population, renders the de¬ 
mand for new inventions and discoveries 
as intense at one period as at another, 
and provides for the continued ad¬ 
vancement of society. What is a luxury 
in one age, becomes, a necessary in the 
next. • Tile fact of Queen Elizabeth 
having worn a pair of silk stockings 
was reckoned deserving of notice by 
contemporary historians; while, at pre¬ 
sent, no individual, in the rank of a 


gentleman, can go to dinner without 
them. The lower classes are continually 
pressing upon the middle; and these, 
^ainupon the higher; so that invention 
is racked, as well to vary the modes of 
enjoyment, as to increase the amount of 
wealth. That this competition should 
be, in all respects, advantageous, is not 
to he supposed. Emulation in show, 
though the most powerful incentive to 
industry, may be carried to excess; 
and has certainly been ruinous to many 
individuals, obliged .sometimes, perhaps, 
by their situation, or seduced by ex¬ 
ample, to incur expenses beyond their 
means. We have already pointed out 
the peculiarly destructive influence of 
improvident expenditure on the circum¬ 
stances and condition of merchants; 
but the abuse, even when most extended, 
as it probably is in England, is. after all, 
confined within comparatively narfow 
limits; while the* henefiuial*influence 
resulting from the general diffusion of a 
taste for improved accommodations adds 
to tile science, industry, wealth, and en¬ 
joyments Of the whole community. 

We are also inclined to think that the 
increase of taxation, during the late war, 
contributed to the improvement of mar 
nufactures, and the extension of trade. 
The gradually increasing pres.sure of the 
jniblic burthens stimulated the indus¬ 
trious portion of the community to 
make corresponding efforts to preserve 
their place in society; and produced a 
spirit of invention and economy that we 
should have in vain attempted to excite 
by any le.ss yow^u-ful means. Had tax¬ 
ation been very oppressive, it wqpld not 
have had this effect; but it was iiut so 
high as to produce either dejection or 
despair, though it was, at the .same time, 
sufficiently heavy to render a* consider¬ 
able increase of exertion and parsimony 
necessary, to prevent it from encroaching 
on the fortunes of indivktuals, or, at all 
events, from diminishing the rate at 
which they were previously accumulat¬ 
ing. To tin* excitement afforded by the 
desire of rising in the woiiil, the fear of 
falling superadiled an additional and 
powerful stimulus; and the two toge- 
ther produced results that could not 
have been produced by the unassisted 
operation of either. We do not think 
that any evidence has been, or can be, 
produced to show, that the capital of 
the country \yould have been materially 
greater than it is, had the tranquillity of 
Europe been maintained uninterrupted 
from 17!>3 to the present moment. 
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We do not state these circumstances 
in order to extenuate the evils of war, 
or of oppressive taxation; but merely 
to show the real influence of taxation 
on industry, when gradually augmented 
and kept within reasonable bounds. 
Under such circumstances, it has the 
same influence on a nation that an in¬ 
crease of his family, or of his unavoid¬ 
able expenses, has on a private indivi¬ 
dual. 

But after every fair allowance has 
been made for the influence of the causes 
above staled, and others of a similar 
description, still it is abundantly certain 
that a liberal system of government, 
affording full scope for the expansion 
and cultivation of every mental and 
bodily ])Ovver, and securing all the ad¬ 
vantages of superior talent and address 
to Jheir possessors, is the grand sme qua 
non of commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity. '■Where'oppression and ty¬ 
ranny prevail, the inhabitants, though 
surrounded by all the means of civiliza¬ 
tion and wealth, are invariably poor 
and miserable. In respect of soil, cli¬ 
mate, and situation, Spain has a decided 
udvantasre over Great Britain ■; and yet, 
what a miserable contrast does she pre¬ 
sent, when compared with England! 
The des]>olism and intolerance of her 
rulers, and the want of good order and 
tranquillity, have extinguished every 
germ of improvement in the Peninsula, 
and sunk the inhabitants to the level of 
the Turks and Moors. Had a similar 
political system been established in Eng¬ 
land, we should have been equally de- 
presse<i. Our superiority in science, 
arts, and arms, though promoted by 
subsidiary means, is, at bottom, the 
result oifreedom security —freedom 

to engage in every employment, and to 
pursue our own interest in our own way, 
coupled with an intimate conviction, de¬ 
rived from nature of our institu¬ 
tions, and tlieir opposition to every 
thing like arbitrary power, that acqui¬ 
sitions, when made, may be securely 
enjoyed or disposed of. These form 
tV\e grand sources of our wealth and 
power. There have only been two coun¬ 
tries, Holland and the United States, 
which have, in these respects, been 
placed under nearly the same circum¬ 
stances as England ; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing they inhabit a morass, defended only 
by artificial mounds, from being de¬ 
luged by the ocean, the Hutch have long 
been, and still continue to be, the most 
prosperous and opulent people of the 


cfcntinent; while the Americans, whose 
situation is more favourable, are ad¬ 
vancing in the career of improvement 
with a rapidity hitherio unknown. In 
Great Britain we have been exempted, 
for a lengthened period, from foreign 
aggression and intestine commotion; 
the pernicious influence of the feudal 
system has long been at an end ; the 
same e<iual burthens have been laid on 
all classes ; we have enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of liberal institutions, without any 
material alloy of popular licentionsnoss 
or violence; our intercourse with fo¬ 
reign nations, though subjected to many 
vexatious restraints, has been compara¬ 
tively free; full scope has been given to 
the conipetitifMi of the home producers ; 
the highest offices have been open to 
deserving individuals; and, on the 
whole, the natural order of things has 
been less disturbed amongst us by arti¬ 
ficial restraints than in most other coun¬ 
tries. But without security, no degree of 
freedom would have been of material 
importance. Happily, however, every 
man has felt satisfied, not only of the 
temporary, but of the permanent tran¬ 
quillity of the country, and of the stability 
of its institutions. The jitans and com¬ 
binations of the ca])italisfs have not Vieen 
affected by misgivings as to what might 
lake place in future. Monied fortunes 
have not been amassed in preference to 
others, because they might be more 
easily sent abroad in periods of confu¬ 
sion and disorder ; but all individuals 
have unhesitatingly engaged, whenever 
an opportunity offered, in undertakings 
of whicli a remote ])Ost.erily was alone 
to reap the benefit. No one can look at 
the immense sums expended upon the 
permanent improvement of the land, on 
docks, warehouses, canals, &c., or re¬ 
flect for a moment on the settlements 
of property in the funds, and on the 
extent of our system of life insurance, 
without being deeply impres.sed with the 
vast imporlance of that confidence which 
the ])ul)Ue have placed in the security of 
property, and llie good faith of govern¬ 
ment. Had this confidence been im¬ 
perfect, industry and invention would 
have been paralysed ; and much of that 
capital which feeds and clot lies the in¬ 
dustrious classes would never have ex¬ 
isted. The pruservation of this fyicurity 
entire, botli tn fart and in opinum^ is 
essential to the public welfare. If it be 
anywise impaired, the colossal fabric of 
our prosperity will crumble into dust; 
and the commerce of London, Liverpool, 
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anil Glassrow, like that of Tyre, Ca|- 
thaf^e, and Palmyra, will, at no very 
remote period, be famous only in history. 


Chapter IX. 

Enfililih Ipgistation with respect to 

Aliens — Conditions und^.r which 

Aliens at present reside in the. King¬ 
dom—Policy of these Conditions. 

TiiotJGH most commonly overlooked by 
writers on commerce, the resjulalsons 
as to the residence of aliens or foreicners 
visitinfj a country have a material in¬ 
fluence on its trade and on the arts 
e.arried on in it. We need, therefore, 
make no apology for submiltins^ a few 
statements as to this important sub- 
jocf. - 

Tlie Pmglish legislation, with respect 
to aliens, has fluctuated, accordini; 
as enlarired and lil)eral, or as narrow 
and selfish views of national policy have 
predominated. It is worthy of remark, 
that a clause is inserted in Ma^^na 
flharta, which has the encouragement of 
commerce for its object; and which 
bears, that ‘ all merclianis (if they were 
not openly prohibited Ijcfore) shall iiave 
safe and sure conduct to depai't out of 
and to come into Kiiiilaiul, to reside 
in and «:o thromrh En^rland, as well 
b\' land as by water; to buy and sell 
without any manner of evil tolls, by 
the old and rightful customs, except in 
lime of war; and if thev be of a land 
making war against us, and such be 
found in our nation at the besrinning of 
the war, they shall be attached without 
harm of body or goods, until it be known 
unto us, or our chief justice, how our 
merchants be entreated in the land 
making w ar against us ; and if our mer¬ 
chants be well entreated there, shall he 
so likewise here.” 

Put notwithstanding this clause, and 
the efficient support very frequently 
afforded by our kings and nobles to 
foreign merchants and artizans, they 
have, geiievally speaking, been the ob¬ 
jects of popular hatred. A prejudice 
against foreigners seems, indeed, to be 
indigenous to all rude, or imperfectly 
civilised nations. The early Greeks and 
Romans regarded strangers as a species 
of enemies, with whom? though not 
actdally at war, they maintained no sort 
of friendly intercourse, Ilostis apud an- 
iiqitos peregrinus dicebatur, says Po- 
ponius Festus. (See also Cicero de Ofli- 


ciis, lib. i., cap. 12.) Until the era of 
Edward I. the stipulation in the Great 
Charter as to foreign merchants seems 
to have been little attended to. It is 
doubtful whether, previously to his reign, 
they could either hire houses of their 
own, or deal except through the medium 
of some Englishman. But this intelli¬ 
gent prince saw the advantage that 
would result to the trade and industry of 
his subjects from the residence and inter¬ 
course of Gormans, Flemings, Italians, 
and other forcfigners, who, at that time, 
were very superior to the English in 
most branches of manufactures and 
commerce. He, llieretore, exerted him¬ 
self to jirocure a repeal of some of the 
more oppressive restrictions on aliens, 
and gave them a charter which con¬ 
veyed considerable jirivileges*. Down, 
however, to tlie reign of Edward ly., 
it continued to be customary to arrest 
one stranger for Wie debt*, dnd even 
to punish him for the crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours of others ! It may ap- 
jiear extraordinary that liie gross injus¬ 
tice of this* barbarous regulation ever 
perinittetl it to be adojifed ; and yet it 
was probably, at one jieriod, the common 
law of most European states. As soon, 
however, as the foundations of good 
order and civilisation began to be laid, 
its operation was seen to be most perni¬ 
cious. in I.'kia, Edward It. entered 
into a convention with the Venetians, in 
which it was expressly stipuLited that 
they should have lull liberty to come to 
England to buy and sell commodities, 
without being liable for the debts or 
crimes of others. Conventions lo tlie 
same eiVect wereent»red into with otfter 
foreigners. At length, in 1353, this dis¬ 
graceful practice was put an eml to by 
27 Edward lit., slat. ii.. cajt. 17; it 
being provided in this .statute, not only 
that, no stranger shall he impeached for 
the trespass or debt of an^ier, but that 
in the event of a war breaking out 
with any foreign power, its sniijeet.s, 
resiiiing amongst us, sliall be warned 
thereof by proelamution, and be al¬ 
lowed forty days to arrange their affairs, 
and to depart out of ttio kingdom ; 
and that, under siiecial circumstances. 


• Tiii* chnrtor was eonfirmeil by EtJward III. in 
lailS. Aiiiona ‘•laiise.'i, it liu« tin* I'oUowingr. 

via : tat- That on any trial bi*t\vocn (ori-iffiicr.s 
anci EnKlislnnrn, the jury shall be I’alf forelfrnera ; 
'iixi. That u prnpi’r prrson shall be nppuinted in 
Loiuloii to be justiciary for foreign iiieifl)aiits; 
and .'ird. 'J'hat there sba.I be but one weiglit aiui 
measure throughout the kiugdoiii. Anderson, 
Anno laoa. 
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this term may be extended. There are 
few acts iti the statute-book that re¬ 
flect more credit on their proposers, 
or that have been more advantageous 
than this. 

Perhaps, however, the reifiin of Ed¬ 
ward III. is, in a commercial point of 
view, still more remarkable, from its 
being the era of very great improve¬ 
ments in the woollen manufacture. In 
1331, Edward, judiciously availing him¬ 
self of some discontents amongst the 
manufacturers in Flanders, invited them 
over to England. Historians mention 
that an extensive manufacturer, of the 
name of John Kemp, was the first who 
accepted this invitation. Having come 
over, with his workmen and appren¬ 
tices, he was most graciously received 
by the king, who took him under his 
iminediate protection ; and published a 
proclamation, promising the like recep¬ 
tion to all foreign tt-eavers, dyers, and 
fullers, who should come and settle in 
England. In con.sequence about se¬ 
venty families of Flemish manufacturers 
are said to have come over in the course 
of the same year ; and these were fol¬ 
lowed by many more during the subse¬ 
quent years of Kins: Edward’s reign. 
These wise and politic measures were, 
how'ever, exceedingly unpopular. The 
foreigners were openly insulted, and 
their lives endangered in London and 
other large towns ; and a few of them 
in consequence returned to Fiandcrs. 
But Edward was not to be driven from 
his purpose by an unfounded clamor of 
thi.s sort. A proclamatioe was issued, 
in whii;h every person accused of dis¬ 
turbing or attacking the foreign weavers 
was ordered to be committed to New'- 
gafe, and threatened with the utmost 
.severity ^f punishment. In a parlia¬ 
ment held at York, in 1335, an act was 
passed for the better protection and se¬ 
curity of fordtgn merchants and others, 
by which penalties were inflicted on all 
who gave them any disturbance. Thi.s 
seems to have had the efl'eet, for a while, 
at least, of preventing any outrages. 

The corporations of London, Bristol, 
and other great towns, have l)een at all 
times the principal enemies to the im¬ 
migration of foreigners. Perhaps, in¬ 
deed, they were not more hostile to them 
than to such of their own countrymen, 
lielonging to another part of the king¬ 
dom, as should have attempted to settle 
amongst them without being free of 
their corporation. But in denouncing 
foreigners they had the national preju- 


dfce on their side ,* and their atfempt.sfo 
confirm and extend their monopolies by 
their exclusion, ■were regarded as the 
noblest eflorts of patriotism ! Kilward 
Til. was fully aware of the real motives 
by which they were actuated, ainl steadily 
resisted their pretensions. But in the 
reigns of his succe.ssors they succeeded 
better: some of these were feeble and 
unfortunate, while others enjoyed the 
crown only by a disputed title, and in 
defiance of powerful competitors. The 
support of the great towns was of the 
utmost consequence to such princes, 
who, whatever might be their own 
opinion as to its policy, could hardly 
venture to resist the solicitations of such 
powerful bodies to exclude strangers, 
and to impose restrictions on commerce. 
From the death of Edward Ill. to the 
reign of Elizabeth, the progress made 
by the country was not inc(*nsiderable, 
but it was little promoted by legislative 
enactments. Throughout the whole of 
this period, the influence of corporations 
seems to liave predominated in all matt ers 
relating to trade and the treatment of 
foreigners; and our legislation ])artook 
of the selfish, monopolising ebaruefer 
of the source whence it was prinei 
pally derived. Weie the acts and pro¬ 
ceedings as to aliens the only extant 
memorials of our pi>licy from 1377 to 
loGO, we should certainly set ni to have 
retrograded materiallv during the intiT- 
val. Some of these acts v^ere passed 
with .so little consideration, and were so 
very absurd, that they bad to be imme¬ 
diately repealed. Of this sort was the* 
statute of the 8 Henry VI. cap. ‘2 t, to tin* 
eifect, ‘ That no Englishman shall within 
this realm sell, or cause to be sold, 
hereafter, to any merchant alien, any 
manner of merchandises, but only I’or 
ready payment in hand, or else in nier- 
cliandises for merchandises, to be paid 
and contented in han<l, upon pain of 
forfeiture of the same.’ But as an en¬ 
actment of this sort was very speedily 
found to be more injurious to our.selves 
than to the foreigner, it was repealed in 
the following sessions. 

The more tyrannical their conduct in 
other respects, the more were our 
princes disposed to humour the national 
prejudice against foreigners. If not a 
cheap, it was.^at least, an easy method 
of acquiring popularity. In tlft; very 
first parliament after the accession* of 
Richard III., a statute was passed full of 
the most ridiculous, contradictory, »«id 
unfounded allegations as to tiie injury 
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sustained by the influx of foreigners, an® 
laying (hem under tlie most oppressive 
restraints. < 'onsidering, indeed, the 
sort of treatjnent to which aliens were 
then exposed, it may excite surprise 
that they should have thought of visi^ 
ing the country ; and, in point of fact, it 
appears that the resort of foreign mer¬ 
chants to our ports was materially im¬ 
paired by the statutes referred to, and 
others of the same description. This is 
evident from the act 19 Henry VII. 
cap. 0, where it is stated that * woollen 
cloth is not sold or uttered as it hath 
been in divers parts,* and that * foreign 
commodities and.raerchandises are at so 
dear and exceeding high price, that the 
buyer cannot live thereon.' But in 
despite of this authoritative exposition 
of the mischiefs arising from the re¬ 
straints on aliens, and on trade, they were 
both increased in the reign of Henry 
VIII. And it was not till the reign of 
Elizalfetlj that the pretensions of the 
corporations seem to have been disre¬ 
garded, and an attempt made to act, not 
by starts, but consistently, on the po¬ 
licy of Edward 111. 

The influx of foreigners during the 
reign of Elizabeth was occasioned chiefly 
by the persecutions of the Duke of Alva 
and the Spaniards in the l.ow Coun¬ 
tries. The friends of the reformed re¬ 
ligion, which, at the time, was far from 
being firmly established, and the go¬ 
vernment, were glad to receive such an 
accession of strength ; and from the 
superiority of the Flemings in com¬ 
merce and nuumfac.tures, the immi¬ 
grants contributed materially to the im¬ 
provement of the arts in England. 
It would seem, however, that the ntini- 
sters of Elizabeth contented themselves, 
perhaps that they might not excite the 
public prejudice, with declining to enforce 
the laws against aliens, vvitliout taking 
any very active stej)s in their favour. 

In the reign of .Tames I. the corpora¬ 
tion of London renewed with increased 
earnestness their complaints of aliens. 
In 1G22 a proclamation was issued, evi¬ 
dently written by James himself, in 
which, under pretence of keeping ‘ a 
due temperament’ between the interests 
of the complainants and those of the 
foreigners, he subjects the latter to fresh 
disabilities. , 

Sijjce*the revolution more enlarged 
and liberal views as to the conduct to 
be followed with respect to aliens have 
continued to gam ground: several of the 
restraining statutes have fallen into dis¬ 
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use, while others have been so much 
modified by the interference of the 
courts, which have generally been in¬ 
clined to soften their severity, that their 
more offensive provisions are become 
inoperative. Attempts have occasion¬ 
ally been made to pass an act for the 
general naturalization of foreign protes- 
tants, and the policy of such a measure 
was ably vindicated by Dean Tucker, in 
two celebrated tracts published in 1751 
and 1752*. But no such statute has 
hitherto been passed, and aliens still 
continue subject to various disabilities. 
The principal of these regards the pos¬ 
session of fixed property. It is ruled 
that lands jmrebased by an alien for his 
own use, may be seized by the king, 
‘ If,' says Blackstone,‘he could acquire 
a permanent property in lands, he must 
owe an allegiance, equally permanant 
with that property, to the king^of Eng¬ 
land ; which would'probabl^' incon¬ 
sistent with that which he owes to his 
ovi'n natural liege lord: besides that, 
thereby the^ nation might in him be 
subject to f(*reign influence, and feel 
many other inconveniences. Wherefore 
by the civil law such contracts were 
made void, but the prince had no such 
advantage of forfeiture thereby as with 
us in England.'— (CommentarieStMoo^ i. 
Cap. 10.) 

An alien cannot take a benefice witli- 
out the king's consent, nor can he en¬ 
joy a place of trust, or take a grant of 
lands from the crown. Aliens may, 
however, acquire property' in money, 
goods, or otlier •personal estate, and 
may have houses for the purpdl^c ^f 
their habitation, and fbr carrying on their 
business. They may bring actioift- as 
to their personal cffec-s, and mav dispose 
of them by will. The drnit tfatibaific, 
i jusalhinatust, i. c. alibi natus), or the 
right of the crown to succeed to the 
efiects of an alien at lift death, so 
long the custom in France, never ob¬ 
tained in Englaml. If an alien abroad 
die intestate his whole jiroperty here is 
distributed accoixling to (he law of the 
country ^^here he resided ; but such re¬ 
sidence must have been stationary', and 
not occasional, otherwise, the foreign 
municipal regulations will not apply to 
the property. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone and others for preventing 
aliens from acquiring fixed property 

• Historicnl Kemurks on the l^ite Naturalization 
Bill, 17ol; Queries oucRsioueU by the late Natu* 
taiisatioa BiU, 1752. 
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seem to be very unsatisfactory. In tlrigeous. A general naturalization act 
small states there might be grounds, would, therefore, as it appears to us, 
perhaps, for fearing lest the easy ad- be a wise and politic measure. It might 
mission of aliens to the rights of citizen- be enacted that those only who had re¬ 
ship should give them an improper bias; sided three or four years in the country, 
but in a country like England, such and given proofs of their peaceable con- 
apprehensions would be quite futile, la duct, should be entitled to participate in 
this respect the example of Holland its advantages. 


seems quite decisive. Notwithstanding 
the comparatively limited population of 
that country, it was * the constant 
policy of the republic to make Holland 
a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for 
all persecuted and oppressed strangers ; 
no alliance, no treaty, no regard for, nor 
solicitation of any potentate whatever 
has at any time been aide to weaken or 
destroy, or make the state recede from 
protecting, those who have fled to it for 
their own security and sell-preserva- 
ti0n=*'.* 

A short residence in the country, and 
a small‘payment to the state, was all 
that was required in Holland to entitle 
a foreigner to every privilege enjoyed by 
a native. It is of importance to remark, 
that it has not been so ninch as insi¬ 
nuated that tliis liberal conduct was in 
any instance productive of a niiscliiev- 
ous result, (^n the contrary, all the 
highest authorities consider it as one of 
the main causes of the extraordinary 
progress made by the republic in wealth 
and commerce. It is said in the official 
paper just quoted, that “ Throuirbout 
the whole course of all the persecutions 
and oppressions, that have occurred in 
other countries, the steady adherence of 
the republic to this ifupdamental law 
has keen the cause that many people 
hKve not only fltd liither for refuge, 
with their whole slock in ready cash, 
and their most valuable eftects, but have 
also setfled and established many trades, 
fabrics, manufactures, arts, and sciences, 
in this count!*)' ; notwithstanding the 
first materilH.s for the said fabrics and 
manufactures were almost wdiolly want¬ 
ing in it, and not to be procured but at 
a great expense from foreign parts t.” 

With such an exam])le to appeal to, 
we are warranted in affirming that no¬ 
thing can be more ridiculous than to 
suppose that any nnmtier of foreigners 
which it i.s at all likely should ever come 
to England, under the most liberal 
.system, could occasion any political in¬ 
convenience; and in all other respects 
their immigration would be advan- 

• PropOHals for ani<*ti(ling llio Trn«le of IIol- 
lan<l, printed by Authority. Loud. 1751.. 
t Ibid, ill toe. cit. 


Chapter X. 

Remarks on the Progress of Commerce 
and Industrt/ in England, from the 
accession of Kdieard /. to the death (f 
Elizabeth. 

^ 1. Progress of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry in Engtayid from the aeces- 
sion of Edivard 1. to the arressiun of 
Henry I'll, — Dk. Rohkrtso.v has re¬ 
marked, that the early progress of com¬ 
merce in England gave no earnest of 
the vast extent tO which it was destined 
to arrive. Its growth was at first ex¬ 
tremely slow. During the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy, England, split into many king¬ 
doms, which were perpetually at variance 
with each other, exposed to the fierce 
invasions of the Danes and oflier north-, 
ern pirates, and sunk in barbarity and 
ignorance, was in no condition to culti¬ 
vate commerce, or to pursue any system 
of useful and salutary policy. When a 
better prospect beganlo open liy the union 
of the kingdom under one monarch, the 
Norman conquest took jdace. This oc- 
casiom d sucli a sudden and total revolu¬ 
tion in the state of property as has hardi v 
been paralleled in any other country. 
The conqueror divided almost the whole 
kingdom among his followers ; and 
the disorders incident to the establish¬ 
ment of the feudal system, the op¬ 
pressive and rapacious condiict of the 
great barons, many of whom possessed 
almost regal power, and the enslaved 
and degraded condition of the mass of 
the people, prevented all but the rude.st 
and most indispensable species of in¬ 
dustry from being attempted. 

The great charier, extorted in 1215 by 
the barons from King .Tulin, established, 
fur the first time, principles to which all 
men could appeal; and which were 
hostile alike to the violence of the crown 
and of the yobles. From this period 
the constitution began to acquire sta¬ 
bility ; and the English and Normans 
liaving gradually coale.sced, became, in 
the thirteenth century, one people. -In¬ 
dustry began to revive, and was prose- 
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cuted with an energy previously un- of London, York, and Bristol; a proof 
known, during the reign of Edward I. that these were considered, at lhi.H re- 
Though many of the measures of this niote period, the most eminent commer- 
able prince were strongly marked with cial cities in the kinedom. Indeed, se- 
tlie prevalent prejudices of the time, his veral large towns, now of the first con- 
administration is, on the whole, enti- sequence, as Hull, did not then exist, 
tied to very high praise. ‘He con- while many others, as Manchester, 
sidered,’ says Hume, ‘ the great barons Leeds, Birmingham, I.iverpool, &c., 
both as the immediate rivals of the were quite inconsiderable, 
crown, and the oppressors of the people ; The improved state of things, intro- 

and he proposed by an exact distribu- duced by Edward I. was changed ma- 
tion of justice, and a rigid execution of terially for the worse during the reign 
the laws, to give at once protection to of his feeble and unfortunate son and 
the superior orders of the state, and to successor, Edward II. But it was 
diminish the arbitrary power of the again restored during the reign of Ed- 
great, on which their «iangerous autho- ward 111., which forms an important 
rity was chiefly founded. Making it a epoch in our commercial history, 
rule of his own conduct to observe, ex- The little commerce curried on by 
cept on extraordinary occasions, the theEngii.sh, from the conquest to the 
privileges secured to them by the great accession of Edward III., in 1.327, was 
charier, he acquireil a. right to insist restricted to a few articles. The iifi- 
upon their ob.sorvance of the .same ports principally consisted of, woollen 
charter towards their vas.sals and supe- cloths from the Netfierlands, wines from 
riors; and he made the crown be re- France, wood for d^'eing, with silks, 
garded by all the quality and common- sjiices, drugs, and otlur eastern j)ro- 
allv of the kingdom, as the great Ibun- duels inipojjj'cd by the Venetians and 
tain of justice, and the general asylum Clenoc'e. The principal ariicle of cx- 
against oppression. Besides making ])ort was wool, whicii has always foi nn d 
several excellent .statutes, in a Pariia- liie .vtaple jiroduct of the kingdom ; tin, 
ment which he summone'.I at. Westinin- lead, salt, salmon, cheese, &c., and, in 
sler, he took care to inspeel the con- plentiful yeans, corn, were aNo exi-orted. 
duct of all his magistrate.s and judges. However singular it may now appear, 
to di.splaec such as were either negli- the fae.t is certain, that previously to 
gent or corrupt, to provide them with the conquest, and hir more than a. cen- 
sufiicient force for the execution of jus- tury thereat ter, slaves formed a eonsi- 
tice, to root out all bands and confede- devable article of export from England, 
racies of robbers, and to repress tb.ose \Vhen an estate was conveyed Iroin one 
more silent robberies, which were com- proprietor to another, all the villains or 
united eitlicr by the power of the nobles, slaves, amiextd li* it, were conveyed at 
or under the countenance of pulilic au- the same lime, .and by the same fteej. 
thority. By this rigid administration "When any person hSd more children 
the face of the kingdom w.as soon than he could maintain, or more tlomes- 
changed ; and order and justice look lie slaves Ilian he chose to ki ep. he sold 
place of violence and oppression.'— {Hisi. them to a merchant, who ui. 4 iu.-,ed 
q/‘chap. 13.) of them at hume or abroad, as he 

Previou'-ly to the reign of Edward I., found most profitable. In a Great, 
there seems to have been no legal pro- Council held at St. Peter's, "Westniin- 
coss for the recovery oi ilebts tine to sler, in 1102, a .strong law was ma<lc 
merchants or traders. But in I2.S.'» against this practice:—‘ I.et no one,'it 
(13th Edward 1.), a statute was pa.ssed is said, ‘ for the future presume to carry 
for enabling merchants, as well in fairs on that wicked Iraflic by which men in 
and markets as in town.s and cities, to Englaml have hitherto been sold like 
recover their debts. ‘ The want of brute animals.' But this law was insuf- 
which good regulations, (it is said in ficient to rejiress the abuse. Ireland 
the preamble to the act,) has occasioned seems, in those days, to have been a 
many merchants to fall into poverty, considerable market foi- the sale of 
and also liindercd foreign merchants slaves : and the Irish, in a national 
coming-into this realm witli their mei-- synotl held at Armagh, in 1171, agreed 
chandise ; to the great hurt and damage to emancipate all the English slaves in 
of merchants and of all the realm.' This the kingdom. This measure was not, 
act authorizes the summoning of debtors however, ailopled from any sense of the 
to foreign merchants before the mayors iuipropriely of retaining fellow-men in 
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a state of bondage, but in order to take to denote an ad valorem duty of live per 
away all pretext for the threatened in- cent. A new subsidy wus an addition 
vasion of Henry lI.“*(See Henry’s BH- of five per cent, to the previous duties, 
totn, voL vi., p. 868, and Lyttleton's —(/JftirAsfone’s Con*.. Book 1. cap. B.) 
Henry If., yto\. itl., p. 70, and the autho- For several centuries after the con- 
rities tliere referred to.) q\iest, but particularly after the niar- 

It has been commonly supposed that riage of Henry II. with Eleanor, heiress 
the woollen thanufaeture was intro- of some of the fairest provinces of the 
duced into England by Edward III. south of France, wines formed the prin- 
But, though the measures of that mo- cipal article of importation into Eng- 
narch tended, as has been shown in the land. In Kihg John’s reign, a law was 
previous chapter, materially to its im- made regulating the prices of the dif- 
provement, it certainly existed amongst ferent sorts of wines, and appointing 
us from the time of the Romans. There twelve individuals in each city, town, 
are notices in the statute book of and borough to see its ])rovisio!is car- 
* broad cloths, t\Vo yards, within the ried into effect. In 1299, 73 vessels ar- 
lists,’ 107 years previously to the in- rived in London with cargoes of wine of 
troduction of the Flemish weavers in more than 19 tuns each, exclusive of the 


the reign of Edward HI. At this pe¬ 
riod, however, and for long after, Flan- 
dfers was the great seat of the Woollen 
manufaj;tiq-e; and .the wool of England 
was principally carried to that country, 
whence were brought in return, not 
only woollen cloths, but a large propor¬ 
tion of the foreign product'* required for 
our consumption. 

The policy with respect to the expor¬ 
tation of wool, in the early ages of our 
history, was fluefuafing and various. 
Generally speaking, it might be freely 
exported; but this liberty was some¬ 
times entirely suspended, though, for 
the most part, the ^irolnbition was only 
to the extent that no wool should be 
exported except by licence. This was 
a device fallen upon for the sake of 


ships belonging to the Cinque Ports, 
which might probably amount to as 
many more. Froissart states that, in 
1372, above 200 sail arrived at Bor¬ 
deaux from England for wine. 

During the first three centuries after 
the comiuest, the merchant vessels be¬ 
longing to England were comparatively 
few in number, and were either em¬ 
ployed in the coasting trade, or in voy¬ 
ages to the British possessions in Kranco. 
They were of a small size, rarely ex^ 
ceeding seventy or eiirhty tons. At this 
period, tlie sovereign was master of 
very few ships of war. Until the six¬ 
teenth century, tin- navy consisttd «)f a 
sort of marine militia, every sta-porf 
being ohlii;evl to furnish its fpiota of 
ships and sailors acconlinir to its trade 


revenue; and, as may easily be con- and resources. In the fleet under the 
ceiv^d, was often resbrt(?d to. orders of Edward HI. at the sieije of 

' CAistorns seem ^o have existed in Eng- Calais, in J '>47, there were r Kn;;ii^h 


land before the conquest; but the king's 
claim to them was first established by 
the stetute 3 Edward I. These duties 
were, at first, principally laid on wool, 
wool-felts (sheep-skins), and leather 
when exported. There were also ex¬ 
traordinary duties paid by aliens, which 
were denominated parva costuma, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the former or magna 
costuma. The duties of tonnage and 
poundage, of which mention is so fre¬ 
quently made in English history, were 
custom duties; the first being paid on 
Wine by the ton, and the latter being 
an ad valorem duty of so much a pound 
on all other merchandise. When these 
duties were granted to the crown tliey 
were denominated subsidies; and the 
duty of poundage having continued for 
a lengthened period, at the rate of 1.9. 

pound, or live per cent., a subsidy 
Catne, in the language of the customs, 


ships, carrying 14,950 men, being at 
the rate of about twenty men to each 
ship. The pay of the seamen was four- 
pence a day, or about twelve-iieiice of 
our money. 

London, Bristol, Norwich, York, Lin¬ 
coln, Southampton, &c., were, in the 
fourteenth century, the principal com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing cities in 
England. But, from tlieir advantageous 
situation for carrying on an intercourse 
with the Netherlands and Frsmee, Yar¬ 
mouth and the Cinque Ports seem to 
have possessed the greatest quantity of 
shipping. The former sent 43 ships 
and 1905 men 1o* the siege of Calais, 
while London only sent 25 s)iip.s and 
G62 men. It is jiretty certain, however, 
that the .shipping of Yarmouth, if it 
equalled that of the metropolis, which 
is doubtful, did not really exceed it; and 
it is probable that London had pur- 
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chased an exemption from the obliga¬ 
tion to send ships, by a pecuniary con¬ 
tribution, or in some other way which 
it is now impossible to discover* (Ander¬ 
son, Anno 1347.) 

The peculiar privileges enjoyed by the 
citizens of the Cinque Ports, and the 
turbulence of the times, tempted them 
on several occasions to engage in pira¬ 
tical expeditions, in which they not un- 
frequently attacked ships belonging to 
other English ports. They carried this 


EXPORTS. 

One and thirty thousand, 
six hundred, fifty-one 
sacks and a half of 
■wool, at six pounds va¬ 
lue each sack, amount 
to .... 

Three thousand, thirty- 
six hundred, sixty-five 
felts, at40.v. value, eaeh 


£ 

189,909 


s. d. 
0 0 


hundred at 

six score, 




amount to 

• • 

G,073 

1 

8 

Whereof the 

Custom 




amounts to 

• • 

81,624 

1 

1 

Fourteen last. 

seventeen 




dicker, and 

five hides 




of leather. 

after six 




pounds value the last. 

89 

5 

0 

Whereof the 

Custom 




amounts to 

• « 

6 

17 

G 


Four thousand, seven 
hundred, seventy-four 
cloths and a halt, after 
4U.V. value the cloth, is 9,549 0 0 

Eight thousand,sixty-one 
pieces and a half of 
worsted, after It) a-. 8d. 
value the piece, is . 6,717 IS 4 

Whereof the Custom 

amounts to . . 215 13 7 


Summa of the out-car¬ 
ried Commodities, in 
Value and Custom . 294,184 17 2 


species of outrage to a very great height 
in 1264. 

In a tract published in 1623, (Ome 
of Commerce, by E. Misftelden, p. 119), 
there is a statement, said to be taken 
from an ancient record in the Exche¬ 
quer, of the amount and value of the 
imports and exports in 1354. An ab¬ 
stract of it, given by Anderson, has been 
often referred to; but the genuine ac¬ 
count is as follows:— 


IMPORTS. 

One thousand, eight hun¬ 
dred, ihirty-two cloths, 
after six pounds value £ 

the cloth . . 10,992 

Whereof the Custom 

amounts to . . 91 

Three hundred, ninety- ^ , 
seven quintals and 

three quarters of wax, 
after the value of 40.y. 
the hundred or quintal 795 

Whereof the Custom is 19 

One thousand, eight lum- 
dred, twenty-nine tons 
and a half of wine, alter 
40't. value per ton . 3,659 

Whereof the Custom is 182 

Linen cloth, mercery, and 
grocery wares, and all 
other manner of mer¬ 
chandise . . 22,943 

Whereof the Custom is 235 

• • . 

Summa of the in-brougb.t 
Commodities in Value 
and Custom, is . . 38.9“0 


Summa of the surplusage 
of the out - carried, 
above the in-hroui.ht ^ 
Commodities, amount- 
eth to . . . *255,214 


S, dm 

0 0 

12 ? 0 


10 0 
17 0 


0 0 
0 0 


6 10 

IS 3 


13 "8 


13 8 


These sums are staled in money of 
the lime, and may, therefore, be about 
trebled to get their value in money of 
the present day. 

Though treated as authentic by Sir 
William Temple and others, this ac¬ 
count is entitled to V’ry little credit. It 
is not. conceivable that* the exports 
shofiUl have amounted to between fteren 
ami eight timex the value of the im¬ 
ports! The account is obviously, indeed, 
intended only to exhibit the exportation 
and importation of such commodities as 


paid duties ; and it omits nil mention of 
tin, lead, cheese, and other articles of 
native produce exported from England. 
Every one is, liowever, aware that dur¬ 
ing the middle ages, and down, indeed, 
to the reign of James 1., eustom-house 
regulations were Imt little attended to: 
and the clamlesline trade in commodi¬ 
ties on which duties were charged, rarely 


• Tlu' (otnis <t<> not oxnotly aproe u'tlli the ilenis; 
and there are uu inenim of niseertuiiiini; where the 
error Ue:i. 
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fell short, and frequently much exceeded, 
that which was legitimately carried on 
in them. 

Owing to the proximity of France 
and the Low Countries to England, their 
vessels were doubtless the first that fre¬ 
quented the ports of Britain. The Fle¬ 
mings, however, were more distinguished 
as a manufacturing than as a maritime 
people; and the shipping of France 
was, at this remote period, as it still con¬ 
tinues to be, very inferior to that of 
England. The Hanse Towns in the 
north, and the Italian republics in the 
south, engrossed, for several centuries, 
the principal part of the carrying trade 
of Europe; and it was in their ships 
that the greater part of the foreign com¬ 
modities required for our consumption 
welte imported, and that the most part 
even of our nativq produce was ex¬ 
ported. The foundations of the Han¬ 
seatic League were laid by treaties be¬ 
tween Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
The objects of the association were of 
the most beneficial kind. Jt was in¬ 
tended to promote commerce and na¬ 
vigation, and to secure good order and 
free government, by supjiressing piracy 
at sea and predatory attacks on travellers 
by land, and by protecting the cities 
belonging to the League from the tyran¬ 
nical interference anci oppressive exac¬ 
tions of the surrounding nobles and 
princes. The advantages resulting from 
the union w'ere so very great, that it 
was speedily joined Viy every consi- 
derab'ie city in the north of Europe; 
and became so very powerful that its 
alliance was courted and its enmity 
dreadedo by the greatest monarchs. 
Bruges, in the Netherlands, was the 
entrepot to which the Venetians, Ge¬ 
noese, and qjher^talians, brought the 
silks, velvets, spices, drugs, fruits, and 
other products of the south, and ex¬ 
changed them for the ruder and more 
bulky, but not less useful products 
of the north, as iron, tin, fish, flax, pitch, 
&c. The Hanseatic merchants carri^ 
Uie Italian commodities to the Baltic, 
and up the great rivers into the interior 
of Germany. A taste for improved 
accommodations was thus diffused 
amongst those whose barbarism had 
ever remained impervious to the Roman 
power, and a ])owerful stimulus every 
where given to industry. 

The Netherlands probably owed their 
selection as the grand emporium of tho 


southern and northern divisions of Eu¬ 
rope, as much to the liberality of their 
government, and the freedom of their 
institutions, as to their central situation. 
The good order established amongst 
them at a period when the rest of Europe 
was a prey to feudal anarchy seems to 
have been the real cause of the early su¬ 
periority of the Flemings in the arts of 
civilised life. A circumstance occurred 
in the reign of Edward II., which sets the 
liberal policy of the Flemish sovereigns, 
and their enlarged notions as to trade, 
in the most striking point of view. 
Edward, in a letter addressed to Robert 
Earl of Flanders, states that he had 
learned that an active intercourse was 
carried on between the Scotch and the 
Flemings ; and as the Scotch had taken 
part with Robert Bruce, who was in 
rebellion against him, and excommuni¬ 
cated by the Pope, he begged that the 
Earl would put a stop to this inter¬ 
course, and exclude the Scotch from his 
dominions. The Earl returned an an¬ 
swer full of expressions of respect for 
Edward, adding, however,—* We must 
not conceal it from your Majesty, that 
our country of Flanders is common to 
all the world, where every person finds > 
H free admission. Nor can we take 
away this privilege from persons con¬ 
cerned in commerce, without bringing 
ruin and destruction upon our country. 
If the Scotch go to our ports, and our 
subjects go to theirs, it is neither tho 
intention of ourselves nor our subjects 
to encourage them in their error, but. 
only to cany on our traffic without, 
taking any part with them.’— {Ry7ner'ii 
1'a‘dfira, vol. iii., p. 771.) 

A factory belonging to the Hanseatic 
merchants was early e.sfablished in Lon¬ 
don. It was situated in Thames SlrnM, 
on a .spot of ground called the iHfrl 
Yard, which became the common appel¬ 
lation for the Hanseatic or German mer¬ 
chants in England. The members of 
this factory acquired very considerable 
ppivileges*. They were permitted to 
govern themselves by their own laws 
and regulations; the custody of one of 
the city gates (Bishopsgate; was com¬ 
mitted to their care; they were ex¬ 
empted from contrihuting to subsidies, 
tenths, and fifteenths, ami were not sub¬ 
jected to the? additional <Ui1ies imposed 
from time to time on goods imported 


• These were confirmerl to them by rliiiTtfr of 
Ifeiiry III. lii ISC'J; but it is pretty cerluin that 
they had been conceded long before. 
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and exported; paying only the ancient 
customs agreed upon at the time of 
their establishment, which were very 
small. These privileges could not fail 
to excite the ill-will and animosiiy of 
the English. The Hanse merchants 
were every now and then accused of 
acting with bad faith; of introducing 
commodities as their own w’hich were 
really the produce of others, that 
they might evade the duties with 
which they ought to have been charged; 
of capriciously extending the list of 
towns belonging to the association ; and 
of obstructing the commerce of the 
English in the llaltic. Efforts were 
continually making to bring these dis¬ 
putes to a termination; but as they 
grew out of the privileges granted to 
and claimed by the Hanse merchants, 
this was found to be impossible, so long 
as these were preaervetl. The Hanse 
mercliiinis contrived to engross the prin¬ 
cipal part of the foreign trade? of Eng¬ 
land till the reign of Henry Vil. ; and 
they were not entirely stripped of their 
peculiar privileges till 1597. 

Next to the Germans and Flemings 
the Italians were the most numerous 
class of foreigners in England, in the in- 
lex’val between the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth and the close of the fiftc'enth cen¬ 
turies. They were commonly known by 
the name of Lombards ; and were princi¬ 
pally engaged in pecuniary transactions, 
being at the lime the bankers and 
money-brokers of Europe. They were 
also the great importers of spices, 
drugs, silks, and other eastern producis. 
Rut, notwithstanding the advantages 
that must have resulted from their resi- 
dence amongst us, they were at all times 
exceedingly unpopular. To such an 
excess was the prejudice against them 
carried, that in ri«3 the Commons 
granted the hftieth part of their move¬ 
able property to Edward 1. on condition of 
his expelling the Italians from the king¬ 
dom. They were, however, soon after 
recalled ; although, notwithstanding the 
protection of the king, they were ex¬ 
posed to many vexatious annoyances. 

In 1316, Edward II. endeavoured to 
dissuade the Genoese, as he had done 
the Earl of Flanders, from maintaining 
any intercourse with the Scotch. On 
this occasion he reminded them that a 
very ancient and friendly intercourse 
had subsisted between their states and 
his ancestors, kings of England, and 
Ihdir subjects. {Anderson, Anno 1316.) 
The trade carried on with the Venetians 


seems, however, to have been more con¬ 
siderable Ilian that with the Genoese 
In 1323, a quarrel happened between 
the crews of five Venetian ships lying 
at Southampton, and the townspeopk^ 
in which several lives were lost. Tn^ 
king fearing that this might deter the 
Venetians from continuing their trade 
to England, granted a free pardon to 
all concerned in the affair, promising, at 
the same time, the most perfect security 
and friendly treatment to all Venetian 
merchants and mariners who should 
come, to Emrland. In 1325, a treaty, 
which will he afterwards noticed, was 
concluded with the Venetians. The 
trade with Italy, at this early period, and 
for long after, was carried on exclu¬ 
sively in Italian ships*. It was not, in 
fact, till the reign of Richard III., that 
the English merchants appear to lAve 
resorted in any cqnsuleralj^e .numbers, 
or to have obtained any solid footing in 
Italy. This is evident from the com¬ 
mission tjiven by that prince, in 14S5, 
to Laurentk) Slruzzi to lie EnsrlisJi con¬ 
sul at Fisa :—‘ Wliereas certain mer¬ 
chants and others from England intend 
to fruiuent foreign parts, and chiefly 
Italy, with, their ships and merchandise, 
and we being willing to consult their 
peace and advantage as much as pos¬ 
sible, and ohserviii:;, from the practice 
of other nations, the necessity of their 
having a peculiar niagistrate among 
them for the determining of ail disputes, 
&c.’ Strozzi was allowed a eommi.ssion 
of one-l'curth per cen*. on all goods be¬ 
longing to Er.^Tishnien imported into 
or exported from Fisa. * • 

The necessities of the monarehs*, and 
the difiicuify, already alluded f^i, of en¬ 
forcing payment of duties on imports 
and exports in the niidiile ages, seem 
to have given rise to the x^^llidations as 
to the Stapfi’, so famous in the commer¬ 
cial history of this jieriod. The mer¬ 
chants of the Staple consisted of a com¬ 
pany formed about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. It was established 
to serve a double purpose ; viz., first, to 
purchase and collect all that could be 
spai’ed for exportation, of wool, wool- 
felts, le.ather, lead, and tin, which w’ere 
denominated the staple products of the 
kingdom ; to convey these to the staple 
towns, or to the towns whence only 
they could be exported, so that the col- 


* Andertiuii, Anno ISl.’S; Henry's Britain, Tol. 
via., i>.s2-.>. 
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lection of the customs might be faci¬ 
litated, and that foreign merchants 
might know where to find stocks of tiie 
commodities referred to: and second, 
to export these commodities to foreign 
countries, and to bring back returns in 
goods, coin, or bullion. Natives and 
foreigners were indiscriminately em- 
])loyed in the purchase and collection of 
staple commodities in the kingdom ; but, 
by a regulation of which it is difficult to 
discover the motive, no native of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, or Wales, was permitted 
to engage, either directly or indirectly, 
in the exjiortation of any staple com¬ 
modity. The staple towns for England 
were Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Nor¬ 
wich, Westminster, Canterbury, Chi¬ 
chester, Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, 
and Caermarthen; those for Ireland 
wAe Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and 
Drogheda. , , 

Staple commodities could only be ex¬ 
ported to certain foreign towns, that 
consequently received the name of fo¬ 
reign staples- The staple for the Low 
Countries was, for a lengthened period, 
established at Bruges; but after the 
conquest of Calais by Edward III., it 
was transferred to the latter. 

Merchants of the staple were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary ma¬ 
gistrates, being subjected only to the 
authority of a mayor and constables of 
the staple, chosen annually in each of 
these towns, who were to judge in all 
disputes by the merchant law, and not 
by the common law. A certain number 
of correctors were choSen ‘m each staple 
town, whose office .it was to register all 
bargains, for which they received a small 
fee from the parties. There were also 
six auditors—two Germans, two Lom¬ 
bards, and two Englishmen—in each 
staple town, who were to determine all 
disputes refesred to them, in the pre¬ 
sence of the mayor and constaldes. 
Many privileges and immunities were 
conferred on this famous company, 
which proved a sort of subordinate com¬ 
monwealth ; and it was made felony to 
attempt to deprive it of any of its pri¬ 
vileges.—(See Statutes of 27th Edward 
111 .'caps. 6, 8, 21, 22, 24, and 25.) 

It is needless to dwell on the ob¬ 
vious Inexpediency of such regulations. 
But, owing probably to tVie facility 
with which most of them were evaded, 
they do not seem to have been so in¬ 
jurious as we might now be disposed to 
conclude. In 1453 the merchants of the 
staple paid 68,000L (money of the times) 


duty on the commodities they exported; 
a fact which shows that their trade was 
very considerable. 

The measures of Edward III. for the 
improvement of the woollen manufacture* 
and the privileges he conferred on towns, 
coniributed to raise up a class of free 
labourers. But though there were dif¬ 
ferences in their condition, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence to prove that at this period 
the mass of the people lesiding in the 
country were in the most miserable 
state of servitude. The great pestilence 
that raged in England in 1349, is sup¬ 
posed to have cut off a half, or more, of 
the inhabitants. The services of those 
that survived having in consequence 
become more valuable, they demanded 
and received higher wages. This rise 
was, however, regarded as a grievous 
hardship: and the king, with the advice 
of ‘ his prelates, nobles, and learned men,’ 
issued an edict, by which all labourers 
were, under severe penalties, ordered 
to woik at their old occupation for the 
same wages as they received before the 
pestilence! But ‘ the servants having no 
regard to the said ordinance, but to their 
ease and singular covetise,’ refused to ' 
serve unless for higher wages than it al¬ 
lowed. In consequence of this resist ance, 
the famous statute of the 21st Edward 
III. c. 1, commonly called the statute of 
labourers, was passed. It enacts that 
every able-bodied person under sixty 
years of age, not having sufficient to live 
on, being required, shall be bound to 
serve him that doth require him, or else 
shall be committed to gaol till he finds 
surety to serve. If a servant or work¬ 
man depart from service before the time 
agreed on, he shall be imprisoned; and if 
any artificer take more wages than were 
wont to be paid, he shall be committed 
to gaol. But the increase of wages 
having originated in natural causes, 
could not be checked by such enact¬ 
ments. Their inefficacy did not, how¬ 
ever, lead to the adoption of a policy 
more consistent with justice or common 
sense. On the contrar), fresh efforts 
were made to give effect to the statute 
of labourers; and to prevent its being 
defeated by the peasantry taking refuge 
in towns, or emigrating to a distant part 
of the country, it was enacted .by the 
34th Edward III., that if any labourer or 
servant flee to any town, the chief officer 
shall deliver him up ; and if they depart 
from another country, they shall be 
burned in the forehead with the letter F! 
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The injustice done to the labourers by to his sagacity, and was undoubtedly 
these oppressive statutes was the more pvoductive of the best effects. He en- 
glaving, as Edward, to obtain funds to deavoured not only to render his domi- 
prosecute his schemes of conquest in nions the resort of foreigners, but to 
Eranee, had had recourse to the dis- establish a perfect freedom of trade. In 
graceful expedient of enfeebling the a statute p^sed in 1350, confirming ot^ 
standard of the coin. Not only, there- that had previously been passed to the 
fore, tlid the regulations as to wages, so same effect, it is enacted that ‘ all per- 
far at least as they were effectual, deprive sons, as well foreigners as natives, may 
the common people of that increased buy and sell Viy wholesale and retail, 
l)aymcnt to which they were entitled when, where, and how they please, pay- 
from the diminution of their numbers, ing the several duties and customs, 
l)ut they also hindered them from being atiy/ni/ichi$es,grants, 

compensated fur the fraud jiractised on or u\ageis lo the enntranj ; seeing sw:h 
the coin. It was attempted, indeed, to mages and franrhises are to the vom- 
obviate the effects of the diminution of rnnn prejudice of the king and people' 
the latter by fixing the prices of most The judicious observations of Mr. An- 
articies; hut this was only to holster up derson on this statute deserve to be 
one absurdity by another, and it is quoted:—‘ Had this excellently vveU- 
not possible that sucli limitations could judged act been suffered to remain in 
have any material influence. force, and to operate to this hour, the 

Notwithstanding the degraflation and nation would, ver^ probabjy,,have in¬ 
ignorance of the mass of the people, creased much faster in people and 
the o{)pressions to which they were sub- wealth. 13ut the monopolizing grants 
jected made them at length rise en of subsequent times from the crown, 
///(my.’against their oppressors. So long which, by iong use, came to he looked 
indeed as Edward 111. lived, the public on as legal, though not confirmed by 
traiujuillity was preserved, and the vil- act of parliament; and the city of Lon- 
lains and labourers submitted to the in- don and other cities and towns having 
justice of which they were the victims, also had weight enough to obtain certain 
Jliit the increase of towns iind manufac- laws for curtailing and frustrating the 
tines during the lengthened reign of this privileges alloweci to all, hy this act, 
monarch having materially increased and for confining tlic said privileges 
tlie number of free labourers, a new solely to the freemen of their corpora- 
spirit began to actuate the peasantry, tions, gradually brought things to the 
who, contrasting their servile condition monopolizing state m which we see 
with the condition of the citizens, became them at present in all our corporate 
sensible of their inferiority, and more towns. Although every person of dis- 
alive to the oppressions they suffered, cermnent, inlhi;? age, sees and laments 
An attempt to enforce the provisions of an evil not so easil;^ to be remed?ed,J)y 
the statute of labourers, in the reign ol reason of so many estates bequeathed to 
liiehard II., was the ground-work of and settled in possession of the said mo- 
thc famous rebellion headed by Wat nopolizing societies.'— {Histoiiical and 
Tyler. The demands made by the pea- Chronological Deduction^ i*c. vol. i. 
santry show the grievances under which p. ISl.) 

they laboured. They required the Edward III., tliough more powerful 
abolition of slavery, freedom of com- and vigilant than any of his predeces- 
merce in market towns without tolls or sors, was unable to repress the disorders 
imposts, and a fixed rent on lands, in- that grew out of the slate of society in 
stead of the services due by villanage. which he lived. The barons, by their 
The rebellion, after having attained to confederacies with each other, braved 
a formidable magnitude, was suppressed the authority of the crown; while, by 
with much bloodshed. But though re- protecting their dependents in every ex- 
established, the .servitude of flic peasantry cess, the Jaws were rendered inoperative, 
was relaxed, and the class of free labour- Innumerable complaints were made by 
ers became gradually more numerovis. the Commons of the murders, rapes. 
On ,the whole, the domestic \)olicy of I'obbci’ies, and other outrages, by which 
Edward 111. was favourable to the pro- every part of tlie country was disgraced 
gress of commerce and the arts, and to and afflicted. But they admitted of no 
the advancement of society. The effici- effectual remedy; the nuisance con- 
eift protection he afforded to alien mer- tinned unabated, till the increasing power 
chants and manufacturers does honour of the crown and the towns subverted 
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the feudal system, and secured the as¬ 
cendancy of the court. 

The most objectionable, perhaps, of 
all the measures of Edward Ill. was 
his enfeebling the standard of the cur¬ 
rency, which at that time consisted 
wholly of silver. The necessities in 
which he was involved, by his wars with 
France, drove him to this ruinous expe¬ 
dient. It must, however, be admitted 
that the subject was then but little un¬ 
derstood ; and that those who degraded 
the currency in the middle ages, were in¬ 
nocent, compared with those who have 
perpetrated similar frauds after the im¬ 
portance of preserving the standard in¬ 
violate had been fully demonstrated. 

llesides the merchants of the Steel 
Yard and of the Staple, a famous mer¬ 
cantile association was early founded 
in London, at first under the title of the 
Brotherhood of St. Tlromas Becket, and 
afterwards itiider that of the Merchant 
Adretiturers. It consisted entirely of 
Englishmen ; and originally any one who 
desired it might become a member, and 
participate in all its privileges, on pay¬ 
ment of a moderate fine. It appears 
to have been the intention of govern¬ 
ment. that the foreign trade of the coun¬ 
try should be divided between this soci¬ 
ety and the merchants of the Steel Yard. 
A violent jealousy ,consequently grew 
up between these associations, and their 
conflicting rights and claims led to per¬ 
petual disputes, that continued till the 
dissolution of the Hanseatic factory. 

But whatever benefit'- might otherwise 
have been derived from the vigorous 
ar5(! generally equitable government of 
Edw'ard III., were countervailed by the 
obstinacy with which this able prince 
and his iiilmediale successors urged their 
prelens,ons to the llirone of France. 
The nation engaged with the greatest 
ardour in the*.*ini)port of this untounded 
claim ; and continued, for a lengthened 
period, to waste its energies and exhaust 
its resources in efforts to conquer that 
kingilum. 

The mutual and cruel ravages of the 
French and English, during this length¬ 
ened and sanguinary struggle, are said to 
have been such,tliat in extensive districts 
of Normandy and other French provinces, 
neither man n,>r woman was to be seen, 
except in the furtitied towns. The de- 
.scription given by Speed, after Polydore 
Virgil, of the barb.irous warfare then 
carried on in France, is not, in any re¬ 
spect, overcharged:—‘ While the English 


and French contend for dominion, sove- 
raignty, and life itselfe, men’s goods in 
France were violently taken by the li¬ 
cence of warre, churclws spoiled, men 
every where murthered or wounded, 
others put to death or tortured; ma¬ 
trons ravished, maydes forcibly drawn 
out of their parents armes to be de¬ 
flowered, townes <laily taken, daily 
spoiled, daily defaced, the richest of the 
inhabitants carried whether the con¬ 
querors thinke good ; houses and vil¬ 
lages round about set on tire: no kind 
of cruelty is left unpmetised upon the- 
miserable French. Neither was England 
herself void of those mischiefes, who 
everyday heard the newes of her valiant 
children's funerals, slaine in perpetual 
skirmishes aiid bickerings, her general 
wealth continu-ally ebd. and wained, so 
that the evils seemed almost e<iuall, and 
the whole westerne world echoed the 
groans and sighs of either nation’s ejuar- 
rels, being ’the common argument of 
speech and compassion throughout 
Christendom.’—(p. 668.) 

The statement m this striking para¬ 
graph, as to the injury sustained by 
England in this sanguinary contest, is 
corroborated by other evidence. The 
draughts of men and money required for 
the reinforcement and maintenance of the 
armies in Franco, and the licence given 
to all sorts of disorders at home, by the 
ab.sence of the sovereign, could not fail 
of having a most mischievous inllueuce. 
A statute of the 'Jth of Henry V. recites, 

‘ That whereas at the making of tin* act 
of the 14th of Edward III. (13 10,) there 
were sufficient of proper men in each 
county to execute every office ; but that, 
tjicing to pestilence and wars, there are 
not now (1421) a sufficiency of respon¬ 
sible persons to act as sherilis, coroners, 
and e.sclieators.’ The laurels, as Mr. 
Barrington has justly observed, wlileli 
were gained by Henry V., are well 
known ; but it is not so well known that 
he has left us, in the above statute, irre¬ 
fragable proof that they were not ob¬ 
tained but at the dearest price,—the im¬ 
poverishment and depo(uilalion of the 
country. 

The success of the French arms dur¬ 
ing the minority of Henry VI. at length 
put a jieriod tQthis fatal phrenzy. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the Iranquilfily en¬ 
joyed by tlie English subsequently to 
their expulsion from France was but of 
short duration. England soon afK'i- 
became the theatre of civil war. The 
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parties attached to the interests of the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster 
were pretty equally balanced, and for 
nearly forty years, with a few short in¬ 
tervals only excepted, one half the na¬ 
tion may be said to have turned its arms 
against the other. The insecurity of 
property, and the rapine and bloodshed 
inseparable from a civil war, which raged 
with more than ordinary fury, proved ex¬ 
ceedingly unfavourable to the growth of 
industry and commerce. So feeble vyas 
the naval power of England in the reign 
of Edward IV., that that monarch was 
glad, after being defeated in several en¬ 
gagements, to conclude a treaty, in 
1474, on very disadvantageous terms, 
with the Hanse Towns*. 

* This treaty being the most Important of any 
entered into between Knglaud and the llaiise 
Towns, we subjoin an abstract of its principal 
conditions. 

1. All past injuries and complaints shall be bii- 
rieil In olylivioii, and all injuries and violences shall 
he absolutely forborne for the future. 

2. For tlie greater safety of the merchants and 
people of tile IIuiikc Society, King Kdwar<i agrees 
to griiiit liis charter or otillgation in the slrong<’>t 
terms, and shall also get it eoiitirined by act of 
])arlianiei)t, tliat no kind of damage hluili be dune 
to ttieir persons or good.s, fc// re.nstin of any ffntenie 
or (ieti'r>niniit''in of the nuid king ami hix cvoneil, 
fur reprisals, ttcc.un aceuuiit of matters done prior 
to tliis treaty. 

3. Tile merchants of Kngland may freely resort 
and trade to the countries of tlic Hanse League, as 
the lluiiseatie inerehants may to Kngland, witli 
tlieir ships and merchandise, freely to sell the 
same and purchase otlicrs there, without paying in 
either country any mure than the ancient duties 
and customs, on any pretenct; whatever. 

4. All the privileges and immutdtics of the Han- 
seatie.s in Knglund are hereby renewed, and shall 
also he contirmed by act of parliament} and the 
Kiiglisli sliall enjoy all tlieir immunities at the 
Hanse Towns ns formerly. 

r>. Tlie Hanseatic merchants in Kngland sliall 
nut Iicnccfortli be subject to the lord higli udini- 
ral’s court of jurisdiction j but in controversies 
about muritiine atfairs, 3:e. shall have two judges 
allotted (u them by the king for dcterniiniug the 
same. 

It. That the steel-yard in London, in its utmost 
extent, sliall be cuniinned to the said (ierinan 
mereli.lilts, as also the steel-yard at lioston ; and 
tliat a like house be assigned for their usent Lynn, 
near tlie water side. 

7. Tliat .i' lO.UOO sterling, liquidated to lie due 
by the king to the said German Hanse merchants, 
shall he iniid or ilediictpil out of the customs and 
duties on their incrcliundise, till the whole sum be 
discliarged. 

K. ifaiiycityof tlie llanseatics shall hereafter 
separate itself from the general union, the king of 
Kngland shall cause nil the privileges ofthat sepa¬ 
rating city to cease in Kiigland until they he re¬ 
united to tlie league. 

0. The said German merchants of the steel¬ 
yard shall liave the possessing and keeping of the 
gate of the city of London called Dishopsgate, as 
by anelenOagreement between that city and tliciii. 

10. Tfin king sliull provide that the woollen 
clutii of Kngland he reformed, botli as to the qua¬ 
lity of the wool, and the length and breadth of the 
cloth. 

U. The said steel-yard inerehants shall be at 
liberty to sell their ilfieiiish by retail as well as 
wholesale, according to ancient custom. 


It is (lifljcult to form any very accu¬ 
rate conclusions as to the state of mer¬ 
cantile shippinj; from the reiirn of Ed¬ 
ward III. to that of Heniy VII.; but 
the increase, if there was any, seems to 
have been very inconsiderable. During 
the whole of this period, most foreign 
commodities consumed in England, 
with the exception of wine, were im¬ 
ported in foreign bottoms. In 13S1, 
an act was passed—in consequence, as 
appears from the preambU?, of the com¬ 
plaints of the Commons of the decay of 
shipping—prohibiting all English mer¬ 
chants from freighting foreign ships, 
under forfeiture of the goods embarked 
in them. But it was very soon found 
that this act could not be enforced with¬ 
out great injury to traile ; and in the 
following year a statute was passed 
which, in etfect, suspended the former, 
by authorizing the employment pf foreign 
vessels when Englisli ones ctjuld not be 
procured. 

A famous merchant of Bristol, of the 
name of C'ljinnge, who was live times 
mayor of that city, is said to have been 
the greatest English slii])-owner of the 
reign of Edward IV. The prevalent 
opinion .seems to be that he had in his 
employment ships of 900, 500, and 400 
Ions burden*. The only authoriiy for 
this statement is an inscription on Ca- 
nynge’s lomti, at Bristol, where it is 
stated, that ‘having forfeited the kind's 
peacct he was condemned to jiay 3000 
marks, in lieu of which sura King Ed¬ 
ward IV. took Jof him 2470 tons of 
shipping, am«ing«which was one ship 
of 900 tons burden, another eff 
tons, and i ne of 4e0*tons, the rest being 
smaller.' (Amiersoii, anno 1449.) Mr. 
Anderson conjectures, apparently with 
much probability, that the ‘ forfeiture of 
the king's peace,’ alluded to in this in¬ 
scription, refers to some act of piracy, 
or to some abuse of letters of marque, 
committed by Canynge, At all event.s, 
it is sufficiently certain that no merchant 
ships of the burden of 900, or even 500 
tons, were built in England for more 
than a century after this period; so that 
if the statement as to the tonnage may 
be depended on, the fair presumption is, 
that the vessels had been taken from 
the Venetians or Genoese. The circum¬ 
stance of the forfeiture of the ships 
being recorded on Canynge's tomb 
does not, as Mr. Maepherson seems 

•Hnllam’a Middle Ages, vol. ill. p. 38G, octavo 
edition. 
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to suppose, prove that they were not 
aoquir^ by piracy., This offence 
was estimated very differently in those 
days and at inresent; and there might 
have been colourable grounds for the 
capture. 

The truth is, that the navigation of 
England continued throughout this 
whole period very limiled. * While,’ 
says Dr. Robertson, ‘ the trading vessels 
of Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, as 
well as those of the Hanse Towns, vi¬ 
sited the most remote parts of Europe, 
and carried on an active intercourse with 
its various nations, the English did little 
more than creep along their own coasts 
in small barks, which conveyed the pro¬ 
ductions of one county to another. The 
cross of St. George was seldom dis¬ 
played beyond the jirecinets of the nar- 
nSw seas. Hardly any English ship 
traded with Spain ^nd Portugal before 
the beginning of the fifteenth century; 
and half a century more elapsed before 
the English mariners became so adven¬ 
turous as to enter the Mediterranean.’ 
— (America, book f)th.) 

A rhyming tract, printed by Hakluyt, 
(vol. i. p. 187,) entitled the * Process of 
English Policy,' appears to have been 
written about the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century. Its object is to inculcate 
the policy of keej>ing the sea ; that is, of 
having the absolute command of the 
Channel, and particularly of the straits of 
Hover. The writer then enumerates the 
different products of such Eurojiean 
nations, with the excejition of France, 
as had any over-sea tfaffic. His state- 
nmnts on this head, which are very cu¬ 
rious, have been condensed by Mr. Mae- 
pherson nearly as follows 

The exports of Spain consisted of 
figs, raisins, bastard wine, dates, liquo¬ 
rice, Seville oil, grain, Castile soap, 
wax, iron,WQpl» wadmole, skins of goats 
and kid% saffron and quicksilver, which 
was all shipped for Bruges, the great 
Flemish emporium; of these wool was 
the chief article. In return the Spaniards 
received fine cloth of Ypres. which is 
noted as superior to that of England, 
clolk of Curtrike (Courtray), fustian 
and^inen*. The Flemings could not 
make good cloth of the Spanish wool 
by itself, and were obliged to mix it 


* It Sh necessary te remember that Spain, at 
this time, contiiiiiud tevcrai kingdoms often at 
war among thciiiselve*. The trade here described 
Is appare 11 tiy that of Castile. Catalonia po.ssesseii 
ttourinhiag mauufaclures of wool, cotton, linen, 
idlk, &c. 


with the English, which (according to 
the author) was the chief support of 
their manufacture, as without it they 
could not possibly carry it on, or sup¬ 
port their numerous population, their 
country not producing food sufficient for 
their support for one month in the year. 
(This is doubtless a great exHtfgeratiun.) 

With Portugal the English maintained 
a considerable intercourse, and were in 
the habit of making voyages to it. The 
commodities were wine, osay, wax, grain, 
figs, raisin-s, honey, cordovan, elates, 
salt, hides, See. 

Bretagne exported salt, wine, crest 
cloth, and canvass. The Bretons, especi¬ 
ally tliose of St. Malo, arc described as 
much addicted to piracy, and as caring 
very little for their duke. The writer 
states that they often plundered the east 
coasts of England, and levied conlnbu- 
tions, or ransoms, from the towns. 

The exports of Scotland consisted of 
wool, wool-felts, and hides. The Scotch 
wool, mixed with English, was made into 
cloth at Popering and Bell, manufactur¬ 
ing towns in Flanders. The Scotch 
vessels carried home from Flanders mer¬ 
cery, haberdashery ware, and ‘ ciirt 
wheels and barrows.’ 

TJie exports of Prussia were beer, ba¬ 
con, usmunds, copper, steel, bow staves, 
wax, peltry, pitch, tar, boards, llax, 
thread of (Jologne, fustian, canvass, 
cards, buckram, ami also silver pur¬ 
chased from Bohemia and llumrary. 
The return* from Flanders were woollen 
cloths of all colours. And many of the 
Prussians are described as sailing to the 
Bay of Biscay for salt. 

The Genoese in great carracks iin- 
orted into England cloth of gold, silk, 
lack pepper, wood in great plenty, wool, 
oil, wood ashes, cotton, roche alum, ami 
gold for paying their balances. They 
took in return wool and woollen cloths 
of all colours, which they .sometimes 
carried to Bruges, the chief staple of 
their trade. 

The Venetians and Florentines im¬ 
ported into England, in large galleys, 
all kinds of spiceiies and groceries, sweet 
wines, sugar, aia-s ami other (foreign 
animals, and many trifling articles of 
luxury. In return they received wool, 
cloth, and tin. The balance was sup¬ 
posed to be in their favour ;• for (lie 
author is much displeased that 

‘ Tlici here tiic gold out of this luiui 

And aowkctli the thriftc out of our hund * 

As the wa«pc tiunrkcth huiiy of the be.’ 
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The Venetian* were also dealers in 
exchange and lent money at interest. 
They also used to travel to Ootswold 
and other parts of England to buy up 
wool, cloth, tin, &c. The author regrets 
that they were not compelled to unload 
in forty days, and to load in other forty, 
nor obliged to act under a host or land-* 
lord broker as formerly, and as the 
English at Venice were obliged to do. 

In the marts or fairs of Brabant, the 
English (and probably other foreigners 
also) were obliged to sell their cloths, 
&c., in fourteen days, and make the pur¬ 
chases, consisting chiefly of mercery, 
haberdashery, and groceries, in as many 
more, on pain of forfeiture. Those fairs 
were frequented by the English, French, 
Dutch (or Germans), Lombards, Ge¬ 
noese, Catalonians, Spaniards, Scotch 
and Irish. The author affirms that the 
English bought more in the marts of 
Brabant, Flanders, and Zealand, than all 
other nations. 

Brabant and Zealand exported mad¬ 
der, wood, garlic, onions and salt tish. 
The Hollanders bought the English 
wool and wool-felts at Calais. In the 
marts of Bral)ant were also sold the 
merchandise of Hainault, France, Bur¬ 
gundy, Cologne, and Cambray, which 
were brought in carts over land. 

The exports of Ireland were hides, 
wool, salmon, hake, herrings, linen 
falding, and the skins of martens, harts, 
otters, scpiirrels, hares, rabbits, sheep, 
lambs, foxes and kids. Some gold ore 
had lately l)een brought from Ireland to 
T.ondon. The abundant fertility and 
excellent harbours of Ireland are noted 
by the author, who laments that the 
island was not made more protitable to 
England by a complete conquest. 

The trade to Iceland for stuck fish, 
hitherto, according to the author, almost 
confined to Scarborough, had, for about 
twelve years past, been taken up in 
Bristol and other ports. It is said to 
have been over done, and that the ves¬ 
sels engaged in it could not obtain full 
freights. 

Some faint traces of the negotiation 
of bills of exchange have been disco¬ 
vered, or supposed to be discovered, in 
antiquity. We believe, however, that 
we are. really indebted to the Jews and 
It^dians of the middle ages for the dis¬ 
covery of this admirable expedient for 
adjusting the claims of individuals resi¬ 
dent at a distance from each other. 
According to Mr. Maepherson {Annals 
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of Commerce^ vol. i. p. 405), the first 
mention of bills of exchange, in con^ 
nexion with the history of England, 
oeoum in 1855. The Pope having quarn 
relied with Manfred, King of Sicily, 
agreed, on Henry 111. engaging to de¬ 
fray the expense, to depose Manfred 
and raise his second son Edmund to 
the Sicilian throne. The enterprise 
misgave; but the merchants of Sienna 
and Florence, who advanced the money 
to carry it into effect, were repaid by 
bills of exchange, drawn on the pre¬ 
lates of England; who, though they 
protested they knew nothing at all about 
the transaction, were nevertheless com¬ 
pelled, under pain of excommunication, 
to pay the bills and interest. 

Capraany (.Comercio Antigua de 
Barcelona, tomo i., p. 812) has sriven a 
copy of an ordinance of the magistracy 
of Barcelona, issued in 1394, .enacting 
that bills should l^e aecejtted within 
twenty-four hours of their presentation ; 
a sufficient proof that they were then 
in general aise. Bills, however, were 
rarely either seen or negotiated in Eng¬ 
land previously to the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century. 

The value of land during the civil 
wars .seems to have been about fen years’ 
purchase. This may be fairly inferred 
from proclamations issued in 14 70 by 
Edward JV., and in 1483 by Richard 
III., offering in both instances a reward 
of luoo/. in money, or 100/. a year in 
land, to any one who should arrest the 
individuals named in the proclamations. 
This sufficiently Evinces the insecurity 
of property in those barbarous tiffies*— 
iJRymer's Fwdera, voT. xi., p. 654, &c.) 

The fisheries seem to have been early 
the object of legislative arrangements. 
In the reign of Edward IV., various 
statutes were enacted, prescribing rules 
for the packing of salmon, herrings, 
eels, &c.; and there are several older 
statutes for the preservation of the fry 
of salmon, lampreys, &u.— {Anderson, 
Anno 1483.) 

Even though the situation of the coun¬ 
try in other respects had been favorable 
to foreign commerce, the state of alciety 
previously to the reign of Henry Vll. 
was such as to hinder it from making 
any material progress. Except in a few 
large towns, there was no such thing 
as a middle class. The great mass 
of the people was held in thraldom by 
the nobility; and the laws enacted in 
the reign of Edward 111. show the 
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obstacles o))poscd to their improvement by a class, and rights enjoyed by a 
and emancipation. Such persons were whole people, 

compelled to satisfy themselves with But notwithstanding the vast advan- 
mere necessaries. And the revenues of tagesthat have resulted from the growth 
the great lords being exhausted in main- of towns and cities, they Imve not been 
taining crowds of dependents, and in a altogether without alloy. The citizens 
rude sort of hospitality, the demand for engaged in particular trades were early 
foreign commodities was confined within joined into corporate bodies, which irn- 
very narrow limits. The clergy, in- mediately began to discover that rapa- 
deed, and the monks belonging to the cious, short-sighted, monopolizing spirit 
richer monasteries, introduced a more by which corporations have always been 
refined mode of living; at the same distinguished. Instead of endeavouring 
time that the villains on their estates to promote their interests by an bospi- 
w'ere less oppressed than on those of the table reception of strangers from other 
nobles. Most part, however, of the parts of the country, and of foreigners, 
increase that really took place in the they exerted themselves to exclude both 
trade of the country between the death the one and the other fium participating 
of Edward III. and the accession of in the advantages they enjoyed. 

Henry VII. is ascribable to the growth The I'egulatmns as to apprentices 
ofthetownsintheinterim, which, though originated in the efforts made by the 
fjfr from rapid, was not so inconsider- corporate bodies to exclude competitors, 
able as i,s sometimes stated. The char- They were intended to prevent the exer- 
ters of enfranchisement given- to these cise of any trade in any town corporate, 
communities, the privilege which they except by those who had served an ap- 
early acquired of electing their own prenticeship of a certain .specified dura- 
magistrates and regulating«their muni- tion. The by-laws of the different 
cipal government, and the police and corporations to this effect were con- 
good order they established, gave them firmed by the celebrated statute of the 
great advantages, and rendered their 5th of Elizabeth (15G3), commonly 
inhabitants immeasurably superior, in called the statute of apprtnticeshi|*, 
point of wealth and civilization, to which fixed the duration of such en- 
those of country districts. By an gagements at seven years, and extonded 
edict of William the Conqueror, such the regulation to all the corporate towns 
villeins as fled to a town and were not in the empire. Aiul what is most ex- 
reclaimed by their masters within a year traordinary, this statute, ihougliinter- 
and a clay, acquired their freedom; and fering so directly with the freedom c<f 
even of those that fled to the towns and industry, and intended to l>olster ujj the 
were reclaimed, lew comparatively were most oppressive monopolies, ])reserved 
given up. So early* as, the reign of its place on the statute book till 
Eilwrffd I. the influence of the towns But in the early part of our history, 
began to be very'sensibly felt; and it the landlords were disposed, even more 
became still more decided after that of than the corporate bodies, to increase 
Kichard^II. In every country the towns the difficulties of apprenticeship, Tiie 
have been the cradles of civilization, advantages enjoyed by mechanics resi- 
and of public liberty; but in England dent in towns over country labourers, 
this has been most strikingly the case, were so very great, that the latter were 
Having ^een early admitted into par- anxious, under any condit ions, to bind 
Jianient, their representatives speedily their children apprentices. To conn- 
acquired a considerable influence, which teract this practice the great lords fell 
continued to increase with the increa.s- upon several devices; and in the reign 
ing numbers, intelligence, and wealth of of Henry IV. an act was jiassed proiii- 
their constituents. This circumstance, biting all persons from binding their 
mnr^han any thing else, prevented the sons and daughters by an apprentice- 
estiSsbment of avbitraiy power in ship, unless they possessed twenty shil- 
En^nd. The de.struetion of the feudal lings a year in land ! The decay of 
privileges of tlie aristocracy by the house husbandry was pleaded as a justification 
of Tudor was accomplished with com- of this and similar enactments; but 
paratively little difficulty ; but when the their real intention was to prevent the 
Stuarts attempted to act by the com- emancipation of the peasantry, the lords 
mons as the. Tudors acted by the nobles, being unwilling to lose the services to 
they found the wide difference between which they were bound, or to resign the 
attacking oppressive privileges engrossed jurisdiction they were accustomed to 
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exercise over them. When, however, 
money payments began, after the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Tudor, to be pre¬ 
ferred to services, the landlords not only 
ceased to oppose, but encouraged the 
emigration of the peasantry to the towns; 
and their increasing influx, by ex¬ 
citing the fears of the corporate bodies, 
seems to have given _ birth to the 
statute of apprenticeship referred to 
above. 

Down to the reign of Henry VII. 
the commerce of England, in comnaon 
with that of most other countries, 
suftered severely from piratical de¬ 
predations. Even those esteemed as 
good citizens, and engaged in trade 
as a pursuit, were so much under the 
influence of the predatory spirit of the 
times, that they did not hesitate to en¬ 
gage in marauding adventures. The 
mischief was aggravated by the prac¬ 
tice, then very prevalent, of grant¬ 
ing letters of marque to private indivi¬ 
duals, authorizing them to make repri¬ 
sals on the subjects of stales with which 
the princes, by whom the letters were 
granted, were at peace! Such licences 
to carry on private wars necessarily led 
to every sort of abuse, and increased, in 
no ordinary degree, the dangers of na¬ 
vigation. The suppression of piracy 
was, indeed, the principal object con¬ 
templated by the founders of the Han¬ 
seatic League; but notwithstanding the 
ctlorts of that powerful association, the 
offence continued to be very prevalent 
till the end of the fifteenth century. At 
length, however, the establishment of 
good order, and the prevalence of 
sounder views of national interest, occa¬ 
sioned the suppression of piracy, and 
of the practices which had given coun¬ 
tenance to it. Letters of marque were 
no longer granted except when states 
were at war; and jiirates, being every 
where treated ns robbers, were finally 
banished from the Eurojiean seas. 

Resides the dangers which mariners 
encountered in those barbarous ages 
from the attacks of pirates, they were 
exposed to the most cruel treatment 
in the event of their being wrecked. 
After the subversion of the Roman 
power it was customary in most coun¬ 
tries to reduce the survivors to slavery, 
arul to confiscate their properly for the 
use of the king or of the lord of the 
manor! Rut such disgraceful proceed- 
iifgs could only be tolerated in the very 
darkest ages. In England it was ad¬ 


judged, so early as the reign of Henry I., 
that if any person escaped alive out of 
a ship it should be no wreck. And 
after various modifications it was de¬ 
cided in the reign of Henry III., that if 
goods were cast on shore, having any 
marks by which they could be identi¬ 
fied, they were to revert to the owners, 
if claimed any time within a year and 
a day. The statute 27 Edward III., 
cap. 13, enacted, that if a ship were lost 
and the goods came to land, they were 
to be delivered to the merchants, paying 
only a reasonable, reward or salvage to 
those by whom they were saved or pre 
served. But these ancient statutes, ow¬ 
ing to the disorders of the times, were 
but feebly enforced; and the disgraceful 
practices alluded to did not entirely dis¬ 
appear till a comparatively recent period. 

In all countries, however barbarmft!, 
that have any shipping or foreign trade, 
we meet with some*system ?)f maritime 
law. The Romans borrowed their regu¬ 
lations as to naval afl'airs from the Kno- 
dians; the justice and equity of who‘e 
code w'ere celebrated by the best ancient 
writers, and are demonstrated by the 
fragments that are still extant. A code of 
maritime law, entitled the ‘ Consolafo 
Mare,' founded principally on the basis 
of the Roman law, but interspersed with 
rules and regulations of a later origin, 
appears to have been issued at Barcelona 
somewhere about the end of the thir¬ 
teenth or the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, and speedily obtained 
great authority among the nations bor¬ 
dering on the Mediterranean. The col¬ 
lection of sea laws, entitled the * Rdhletien 
Jugementsd'Oleron,*wtJs the first body 
of maritime jurisprudence that appears 
to have acquired any influence in Eng¬ 
land, where it has long been hdd in the 
highest esteem. There is much diversify 
of opinion as to the origin of this code. 
The prevailing opinion in Great Britain 
has been that \he' Jugements d'Oleron ' 
W’cre compiled by direction of Queen 
Eleanor, the wife of Henry II., in lier 
quality of Duchess of Guienne ; and 
that they were afterwards enlarged and 
improved by her son, Richard I., at his 
return from the Holy Land; l^HpIiis 
statement is now’ admitted to be desfitute 
of any good foundation. The most pro¬ 
bable tneory seems to be, that they are 
a collection of the rules or practices fol¬ 
lowed at the principal French ports on 
the Atlantic, as Bordeaux, Rochelle, St. 
Malo, &c. They contain, indeed, rules, 
tlie observance of which is essential to 
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all maritime transactions, wherever they 
may be carried on; but the references 
in the code sufficiently prove that it is 
of French origin. The circumstance of 
our monarchs having large possessions 
in France, when the rules of Oleron 
were collected and red viced into a system, 
naturally facilitated their introduction 
into England, and made them be re¬ 
garded with peculiar favour. ‘ I call 
theni the laws of Oleron,’ said Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, ‘not but that they are 
peculiarly enough English, being long 
since incorporated intg the customs and 
statutes of our Admiralties; but the 
equity of them is so great, and the use 
and reason of them so general, that they 
are known and received all the world 
over by that, rather than by any other 
name,’ Molloy, however, has more cor- 
rectly, perhaps, said of the laws of Ole¬ 
ron, that ‘ they never obtained any other 
or greater 'force than those of Rhodes 
formerly did; that is, they were esteemed 
for the reason and equity found in them, 
and were applied to the cage emergent.’ 
—(M’Culloeh's Com. Diet, Art. Mari¬ 
time Law.) 

Previously to fhe struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, acts 
had occasionally been passed restraining 
the importation of certain species of 
foreign produce, particularly of woollen 
manufactures. Rut these were, for the 
most part, soon after repealed ; and it 
is probable, from the inefficiency of cus¬ 
tom-house regidations at the lime, had 
but very little influetice? They seem 
paiineJ^mlly to have been passed at the 
solicitation of the incorporations of Lon¬ 
don, Bristol, and other great towns ; and 
from the way in which petitions for 
prohibitory enactments were treated by 
Edward f., Edward III., and others of 
our most able princes, it may be inferred 
that they were quite aware of the real 
motives of the petitioners. But during 
the civil wars, the princes on the throne 
and their competitors were particularly 
anxious to conciliate the support of the 
great towns ; and there was no mode of 
accojiyilishing this so easy, and at the 
sar^lptme so effectual, as the exclusion 
of foreign products and artisans. Hence 
the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard 
III. form an important epoch in the his¬ 
tory of the prohibitive system. The 
preamble to the great restraining act of 
1643, (3rd Eilward IV. cap. 4.) con¬ 
tains an epitome of the allegations 
usually put forth by the advocates of 


prohibition:—* Whereas in the said 
parliament, by the artificers, men and 
women, inhabiting and resident in the 
city of London, and the cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages within this realm 
and Wales, it hath been jiiteously shewed 
and complained, how that all they in ge¬ 
neral, and every of them, be greatly im¬ 
poverished, ana much injured and juvi- 
jiuliced of their worldly increase ami daily 
living, by the great multitude of divers 
chaff res and wares, pertaining tv) their 
mysteries and occupations, being fully 
wrought and ready made to sale, as well 
by the hands of strangers, being the 
king’s enemies as others, brought into 
this realm and Wales from beyond the 
sea, as well by merchant strangers as 
denizens, and other persons, whereof the 
greatest part is deceitful and nothing 
worth, in regard of any man’s oceiijia- 
tion or profit, by occasion whereof the 
said artificers cannot live by their mys¬ 
teries and occupations as they useil to 
do in times past; but divers of them, as 
well householders as hirelings, and other 
servants and apjirentices in great num¬ 
bers, be at this day unoccupieil, ami do 
hardly live in great idleness, poverty, 
and ruin, whereby many incoiivcniencies' 
have grown before this time, and here¬ 
after more be like to come, (which Clod 
defend) if due remedy be not in their 
behalf provided, fee.’ 

It .seems not to have then occurred to 
anyone that recijirocity is of tlie essence 
of commerce. Foreigners import no¬ 
thing without getting an eijuivalent ; so 
that when we consume large quantities 
of their goods, it admits of demonstra¬ 
tion that they consume equally large 
quantities of ours. Admitting, therefore, 
that the allegations refeired to atiovc 
were true, yet it is plain that the idleness 
and poverty complained of couUI not he 
obviated by prohibiting importation. 
Such prohibitions might give additional 
employment to the producers of such 
articles as had previously been supplied 
by the foreigner; hut it is certain it 
could not do this without depriving all 
those of employment who had been en¬ 
gaged in the production of the articles 
sent abroad in jiayment of t!ie imports. 
A prohibition never lads to destroy as 
much, or more, on the one hand, as it 
builds up on the other. It is a contra¬ 
diction and an alisiirdify to suppose that 
the prevention of importation should in¬ 
crease the field of emidoynunl. All 
that it can possibly do, is to divert labour 
into channels into which it would not 
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naturally flow, and in which it is, con¬ 
sequently, sure to he less productive 
than if it had been left to seek out in¬ 
vest meiits for itself. But such arguments 
are reluctantly admitted, even in 1 he nine¬ 
teenth century, and could not, therefore, 
be su|)posed to have much influence in 
the fifteenth. The remedy then provided 
for the grievances complained of, was the 
prohibit ion of almost every wrought ar¬ 
ticle, either of convenience or ornament, 
at that time known. This prohibition 
was renewed and extended by the act of 
148-t. (1st Richard III. cap. 12.) 

The monopoly principles that were 
thus early enirrafted ijito our o<immercial 
policy have continued ever since to main¬ 
tain their ground. During the sixteenth 
century ti»ey were sometimes parti.iily 
suspendeil, but they were never wholly 
repealed, and were always enforced 
whenever any circumstance occurred to 
give additional influence to the manu¬ 
facturers and the incorporated bodies. 

The justly celebrated William Caxton 
was a member of the Mercers' Company 
of l.ondon, and was omjiloyed by 
Edward IV. in the negotiation of a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy. While engaged in this 
mission, he acquired a knowledge of the 
then recently invented art of printing, 
which he introduced into England. It 
wouKl be worse than useless to dwelt 
on the importance of this invention. 
Knowledge ceased to bo confined to 
a few individuals. Books being mul¬ 
tiplied and cheapened in a degree 
that Could not previously have been 
siqiposcd possible, bec.uiie accessible 
to all classes ; nor can there be a doubt 
that the universal dittusion of every 
sort of information by means of the 
press, has contributed more than any¬ 
thing else to the wonderful improve¬ 
ments that have since been made in the 
arts and science.s. 

2. Proffrpsfi nf commerce and imtus- 
try in Kn^htnd, /non the accession of 
Henry VIl. to the death of Klizaheth. 

■—Tlie accession of Henry VII., in 1485, 
marks an important era in the hi.story 
of English commerce. It terminated 
that civil war which had so long de¬ 
luged the country with bloml; while the 
vigorous and prudent, though severe ad- 
nunistration of the king, and the good 
terms on which he cmleavouied to keep 
with his neighbours, gave unusual faci¬ 
lities for the prosecution of commercial 
entcrin-ises. 


The love of money, the ruling 
passion of this monarch, led him to set 
a high value on commerce, which he 
endeavouretl dh-ectly to promote. It 
may be doubled, buwever, whether the 
laws passed in bis reign with this viewjp 
were not, speaking generally, rather in¬ 
jurious than otherwise. Attempts were 
made to fix the prices of several com¬ 
modities and articles of provision : the 
taking of interest for money was for¬ 
bidden, under very severe penalties ; as 
were the profits of excliange, on me- 
tence of their savouring of usury! The 
exportation of money, plate, and Iniliion, 
was prohibited ; aruf aliens who had im¬ 
ported produce into the kingdom, were 
obliged to invest the produce of their 
sales in English commodities, lest the 
precious metals might be carried out. 

Some of Henry's laws are, howewer, 
characterized b}- sounder views of public 
policy. .Of this dlscriplitfli is an act 
passed in 14 94, providing for the uni¬ 
formity of weiglits and measures. It 
directs tli^t models of all standard 
weights and measures be delivered to 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses in 
parliament assembled; that the latter 
should deliver them to the mayor and 
haiiilfs of the cities and towns which 
they represented; these functionaries 
being reciuired once a year to compare 
the weights and measures in use in their 
respective districts with the models ; to 
destroy those that did not correspond 
with them, and to inipo.se fines on those 
by whom they were iiseil. Unluckily, 
however, it was wpeedily found that the 
models sent to the country did ftot ^'x- 
actly correspond \fith the standards 
in the exchequer; and though the 
defect was remeilied, it seems^ to have 
thrown so much discredit on the project, 
that the advantage resulting from it was 
comparatively unimportant. 

The vexatious resirainis on industry, 
imposed by the ditt’erent corporate 
bodies, were in some respects modified 
by Henry VII. They were prohibited 
from making by-laws without the con¬ 
sent of three oftlieehicf officers of slate; 
but til is judicious regulation seems to 
have speedily fallen into disuse.|pCor- 
poralions weie also prohibited from im¬ 
posing tolls at the gales of their towns. 
The cities of Gloucester and Worcester 
had proceeded so far in this way as to 
lew a taxon vessels or boats navigating 
the*Severn, which was abolished by this 
act, (lOfli Hen. VII. cap. IS.) 

Henry negolialed a great many com- 
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mercial treaties with foreign countries. 
Of these the most celebrated was the 
treaty entered into with ;the Archduke 
Philip, sovereign of the Netherlands, in 
1496. Unlike the greater number oi 
such agreements, it was founded on a fair 
principle of reciprocity; and contains 
several very judicious regulations for 
facilitating the intercourse between the 
two countries, and making it advan¬ 
tageous to both. It was denominated 
the Intercursm Magnus; and was ex¬ 
ceedingly popular in England as well as 
in the Netherlands. As this treaty has 
been often referred to, and throws con¬ 
siderable light on the nature of commer¬ 
cial transactions at the time, we have 
given it below. The precautions taken 
to prevent piracy, and the stipulations 
as to shipwrecked vessels, are particu- 
laijy worthy of attention."* 


* 1. Mutual liberty allowed on both sides to trade 
to each other’s doniinioiis, without asking for li¬ 
cence or passport. To carry all manner of mer¬ 
chandise, whether wool, leather, victuals, arms, 
horses, jewels, or any other wares,^.either by land 
or water, from Calais, Knglnnd, and Ireland, to 
tlic countries of Jtrabaiit, Flanders, Hainault, 
Holland, Zealand, and Mechlin, and from these 
j)rovinces to Calais, Knglund, and Ireland; and 
that both parties may freely resort to and unload 
at all the customary ports, and reload, and thence 
freely depart. 

2. Merchants, mariners, &e. may on both sides 
carry weapons of defence in their ships, and bring 
them on shore to their lodgings, where they shall 
leave their swords, daggers, &^c. till they shall go 
on board again. 

3. The tishers on both sides may freely tish on 

the seas without any safe conduct asked; and 
when driven Into each other’s ports by tempest 
or other necessity, they shall be safe there, and 
have free liberty to depart, paying the customary 
dues. 4 

4. Piyates and ships of the enemies of cither 
paaty shall not he permitted to rob or otherwise 
injure the snirjccts of either party In their respec¬ 
tive havens and countries; nor to land nor sell 
there the goods or sliips taken from either party. 

5. And to the end that captures of ships, per¬ 
sons, and ^oods may hereafter cease between both 
parties, it is agreed that security, to douI)le the 
value of ship and goods, be given by shipmasters 
setting out on a voyage, that they shall not com¬ 
mit any piracy or robbery on the subjects of the 
other party. 

G. The sliips of either party driven into the ports 
of the other party l>y storm, enemies, Sic.., shall re¬ 
main there safely, and may depart again freely ; 
hut they shall not open nor unload tlicir merchan¬ 
dise without a visible necessity, and witliont tiie 
presence and the consent of the custom-house 
ofheer. 

7. Merchants, mariners, Xcc. of both parties shall 
not ijA||ort into the other party's country the goods 
ofan^Bemy to that party. 

8. If it shall happen that a ship of cither of the 
contracting parties he wrecked on the shores of the 
other party, though there shall not be found therein 
either man, woman, cat, dog, or cock, yet the 
goods in the said ship shall be preserved, and laid 
lip for a year and u day, by the proper officers of 
the place; within which time the proper owners 
may come and make out their claim, and receive 
their goods, paying the requisite expenses for re¬ 
covering and keeping the same. 


We have already noticed the establish¬ 
ment of the company of merchant ad¬ 
venturers, originally the fraternity of 
St. Thomas Becket. They were not a 
joint stock, but a regulated company, 
estalilished in London. It would seem 
that they had early acquired, or usurped 
the right, of demanding a fine from the 
merchant adventurers belonging to other 
parts of England, trading to foreign 

9. The merchants of both parties shall have pro¬ 
per houses for themselves and tlieir nierehaiidise 
in the several towns and cities of the other party, 
with the same privileges and immunities as have 
been customary before the last tifty years; auil 
shall ill all respects he os kindly treated as any 
other foreign nation residing there. 

10. The officers in either country appointed for 
searching fur contraband goods, shall perform It 
civilly, without spoiling them, or breaking the 
chests, barrels, packs, or sacks, under pain of <iue 
month's imprisonment. And when the searchers 
shall have opened them, they shall assist in the 
shutting and mending of them, &c. Nor shall 
they compel the owners to sell or dispose of the 
same against their own inclinations. 

11. If the Knglish residing in the Netherlands 
sliBll suspect a debtor there to intend an elope, 
ment, the debtor may be compelled to give secu¬ 
rity there for paying the debt; and tlie Ncilicr- 
lunders in Knglaud shall enjoy tlic same benefit. 

12. Upon any damage or violence done to tiie 
subjects of tiie contracting parties, llie daiii:.:M il 
party shall not immediately take out letters of 
marque or reprisals, nor arrest eitlier tlio person i.r 
the goods of the accused party, Inil shall lirst warn 
or summon him before his respective prince, who 
alone ought to give redress to tiie injured party. 

13. All letters of marque and reprisals shall lie 
called in, and shall remain suspendcil on Ix.tli 
sides, unless it shall be otherwise determined ljy a 
future congress of both parties. 

14. And it is forbidden to the English and others 
to enter the castle of Siuys, in Flanders; iind it. 
is now stipulated tliut in case, tiirough ignorance 
or any other cause not appearing to he fruufluleiit, 
any merchants or other subjects of the King of 
England shall happen to enter the gate of the said 
castle, they shall not, merely from that cause, he 
injured in their persons nor goods. 

15. The Kiiglisii shall freely bring hnlliuii of 
gold or silver through the Netlierlands and from 
other countries, in order to curry the same into 
England, provided they l>riiig cerlillcates from tile 
proper officers of those other countries of llic 
quantity of bullion so bouglit or otherwise lawfully 
acquired. 

1»>. None hut the public and ancienlly known 
and received weights shall he used in either 
country. 

17. For conservators of this peace and inter¬ 
course of commerce, tlicre were appointed by 
Henry Vll., on the part of Kuf.daiid, sundry lords 
therein named, and likewise the mayors and al¬ 
dermen of London, Vork, ISristol, \Viuc-lic.,i cr, 
Canterbury, Kochester, houthnmptoii, .Snndwicii, 
(Saudtvjc) Hover, Lynn, Hiirtinoutb, I'tymoiitli. 
Iliill.W'inchelsea, Boston, Yarmouth, and Berwick, 
who-also hound theniHelvcs, to the Archduke I'liilip, 
under the ohligution of all their goods, present and 
future, to endeavour, to the otmust of their power, 
that llielr sovereign Henry VII. should fnillifnlly 
keep It inviolable in all its parts; and on the part 
of the Archduke there were also hound several 
lords of his countries, and also tlie biirgo.niusters 
of Gaunt, Bruges, Ypres, Dunkirk, Newjjort, 
Antwerp, Bergen-op-zoom. Hoort, Delft, Leyden, 
Amsterdam, Middlehurgh, Zlrikzee, Terveer, 
Mechlin, and Uriel, to sec the said peace utid in¬ 
tercourse of commerce faithfully kept. 

Signed at London. 24th Ecb. 1496; ratiued 
April, 1496. 
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countries, and particularly to the Nether¬ 
lands. At first this line was only an 
old noble, or Gs. 8rf., money of the lime; 
but by successive additions it was raised 
to no less than 40/., money of the time, 
and was justly complained of by the 
merchants and traders in the outports as 
an intolerable burden. In 1407, an act 
was passed (12th Hen. VII. cap. 6.) to 
obviate this abuse. It declares that 
all Englishmen shall have free liberty 
* to trade to the coasts of Flanders, 
Holland, Zealand, and Brabant, and 
other parts adjoining,’ on payment of a 
fine of ten marks (6/. 13s. 4d. money 
of the time,) to the merchant adven¬ 
turers of London. That this act effected 
a very great improvement on the pre¬ 
vious practice is obvious; but the cir¬ 
cumstance of a private company in Lon¬ 
don being allowed to impose a fine on 
all merchants in other parts of the 
kingdom engaged in foreign adventures, 
shows how little the most obvious prin¬ 
ciples were then understood. 

The influence of the measures adopted 
by Henry VII., in the view of directly 
encouraging commerce and navigation, 
was trifling compared with the influence 
of those which operated indirectly, by 
putting down abuses and establishing 
the authority of the law. From a very 
remote period the great lords had been 
accustomed to maintain vast numbers 
of servants and retainers, partly for the 
purpose of displaying their grandeur, 
and partly as the means of security and 
of attack. The retainers generally lived 
on the estates of their masters, who sup¬ 
plied them with badges and liveries, and 
with provisions while in service. These 
persons were not only ready upon all 
occasions, when called upon, to support 
the cause of their lords, to execute their 
orders, and io ^ive evidence for them in 
courts of lau\ but trusting to their in¬ 
fluence to screen them from justice, they 
scrupled not, whenever an opportunity 
offered, to attack those they considered 
as their master's enemies! The pre¬ 
datory habits acquired in such a mode 
of life could not be easily laid aside; 
and when dismissed from service, or 
not employed by their masters, they ge¬ 
nerally supported themselves by theft 
and robjbery. Many statutes had been 
passed for repressing so enormous an 
abuse, but without any perceptible 
effect; and during the civil wars the 
evif attained to a frightful excess. No 
provision being made for disbanded sol¬ 


diers or retainers, it was not unusual to 
expose liveries for sale, and the compe¬ 
tition for them amongst idle and disor¬ 
derly persons was such that they occa¬ 
sionally brought considerable sums.^ 
Henry VII. determined to abate this 
nuisance; and his sagacity and firmness, 
and the circumstances under which he 
was placed, enabled him to succeed. 
Many of the principal nobles had pe¬ 
rished in the struggles terminated by 
the battle of Bosworth; and their 
power had been impaired by repeat¬ 
ed confiscations, and by the extraor¬ 
dinary expenses they had had Ito sus¬ 
tain. They were, therefore, but ill-fitted 
to defend their privileges against so able 
and powerful a prince as Henry, who 
perceived and made use of his advan¬ 
tage. The laws against giving badggs 
and liveries, and employing retainers, 
were renewed and ^nforceii with a ri¬ 
gour that none could expect to elude. 
At the same time, too, that file barons 
were compelled to lay aside their feudal 
pomp, and tfj dismiss their vassals, the 
improved and more luxurious habits 
that began to be diffused throughout 
the nation, disposed them to receive 
money payments, instead of personal ser¬ 
vices,' from their tenants and depen¬ 
dents. And the lower ranks of people 
being thus, as it were, abandoned by 
their feudal superiors, were obliged, 
instead of trusting to them for support 
and protection, to resort to some species 
of industry, and to respect those laws 
they could no lon^r trample upon, with 
impunity. Th*e change that wrfS^hus 
effected was of the greatest importance, 
and had the most decisive and beneficial 
influence on all ranks and orders. Had 
the practice of maintaining crowds of 
retainers continued, order and tranquil¬ 
lity could never have been established. 

The power of the great lords was 
undermined by another law, which, 
though less felt at the time, has been 
hardly less imi>ortant perhaps in its 
consequences than any other passed in 
the reign of Henry VII. This was the 
legitimation of the practice, introduced 
in the reign of Edward IV., of brok¬ 
ing entails by a fine and recovery. ^By 
means of this law,’ says Hume, ‘joined 
to the beginning luxury and refinement 
of the age, the great fortunes of the ba¬ 
rons were gradually dissipated, and the 
property of the commons increased in 
England. It is probable that Henry 
foresaw and intended this consequence ; 
because the constant scheme of liis po- 
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licy consisted in depressing the great, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and 
men of mean families, who were more 
dependent on him.’ 

The circle of commerce being now en¬ 
larged on all sides, merchant-ships began 
to be built of larger size, and to be fitted 
up with better accommodations. Henry 
VII. was -a considerable ship-owner. 
He built several large ships, which, 
when not employed in the public service, 
he was accustomed to freight to the 
merchants. 

Still, however, these favourable cir¬ 
cumstances had less influence than 
might have been imagined in extending 
the sphere of foreign commerce. The 
nation had been so long distracted by 
intestine commotions, and the merchants 
and seamen of the Hanse Towns and 
the Italian, Republics continued to en¬ 
gross so large a share of the trade and 
navigation of England, that but few, 
comparatively, of Henry's subjects had 
any desire to engage in rtfmole adven¬ 
tures. The persevering efforts of tlie 
Portuguese to discover a route to 
India by sailing round Africa, and 
their discoveries, appear to have ex¬ 
cited little attention and no emulation 
in England. The discovery of a new 
world by Columbus was, indeed, too 
extraordinary an event not to arrest the 
attention of every one, and to arouseeven 
the most inditferent to some degree of 
enterprise. An association having been 
formed in England for the purpose of 
prosecuting discoveries, a patent was 
granted by Henry to John Cabot and 
bis three sons, authorising them to make 
discoveries, ‘ on their own proper costs 
and charges,’ in all parts of the world 
unknown to Christians. Under this 
sanction, an expedition, consisting of 
five ships, sailed from England in 
It was commanded by Sebastian Cabot, 
the second son of John, who, though 
his father was a Venetian, was himself 
born in Bristol. In point of nautical 
skill, sagacity, and perseverance, Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot seems to have been little, if 
at jdl, inferior to Columbus; and as 
the’ lands seen by the latter in his first 
and second voyages were situated in the 
West Indies, the honour of being the 
first discoverer of the American conti¬ 
nent is due to Sebastian. He sailed 
along the whole coast from Hudson’s 
Bay to Florida; and in so far as 
priority of discovery gives any right to 
doiainion, the claim of ihe English to 


the exclusive possession of the greater 
part of the continent of North America 
is unquestionable’*. 

Two years after (1498) Cabot was 
sent out as commander of a squa¬ 
dron of six ships, equipped at King 
Henry's expense, further to explore the 
lands and islands discovered on his pre¬ 
vious voyage. But though this shows 
that the King was not insensible to the 
value and importance of so splendid a 
discovery, no attempt was made either 
in his reign, or for a long time after, to 
turn it to account, by founding a colony 
in the countries visited by Cabot, or by 
opening an intercourse with them. 

Various circumstances contributed to 
occasion tliis neglect. As soon as Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, by whose marriage 
the crowns of Castile and Arragon had 
been united, learned the success of Co¬ 
lumbus, they apjilied to Pope Alexander 
VI. for a grant of such territories as they 
might discover, that were in the posses¬ 
sion of infidels. The Pontitf, desirous at 
once to display, and at the same time 
to extend, his power, readily assented to 
the wish of the Spanish monarchs. As 
vicar and representative of Jesus Christ, 
he conveyed to them the full rigid to,’ 
and sovereignty of, all the countries 
lying to the west of an imaginary line, 
supposed to be drawn from pole to pole 
a hundred leagues to the westward of 
the Azores. And as the Portuguese had 
previously acquired, by a bull of Eugene 
IV., a right to all the countries between 
Cape Non, on the coast of Africa, and 
the continent of India, the two penin¬ 
sular nations engrossed between them, 
by what was then believed to be a good 
title, two-thirds of the entire surface of 
the globe 1 The lands discovered by 
Cabot plainly formed a part of Ihe ample 
donation made to the crown of Spain 
by Alexander VI.; and ridiculous as 
the pretension to make such a grant 
may now appear, its validity was, at the 
time, universally acknowledged. Henry 
besides was exceedingly anxious to 
preserve the friendship of Ferdinand, 

• The Memoir of Seliutian Cabot (by Mr. Illd- 
rlle, an American), puhlislied in is one of ilic 
inoHt valuable l>ookH tliat has ever appeared on tlie 
hUtory of maritime discovery. Tlie author has 
reaorted to uriglnal sources, lie discovered in the 
Rolls Ohapel, and has piliited for the first time, 
the patent granted to John (iuiiot in 140i<, in which 
reference is made to * the londe nnd isles e/ Inte 
found hy the tuiid John and wtilcii, consequently, 
puls tr, rest ail doubts as to the era of Cniiot’s 
discovery. Tlie reasons assigned by the author for 
concluding that Sebastian (^'abot the son, niilri nut 
John the fattier, commanded in both expeditioim, 
are icee ealiefactory tbaa the other parte of the work. 
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for whom he professed the greatest 
esteem; and was endeavouring, indeed, 
at the very moment when Cabot’s dis¬ 
covery transpired, to negotiate the mar¬ 
riage that afterwards took place between 
his eldest son and the Princess of Spain. 

These circumstances, coupled with the 
distrustful character of the king, suffi¬ 
ciently account for no effort being made 
by the English, during the reign of 
Henry VII., to found any colony, or to 
acquire any footing in a distant country. 
His son and successor, Henry VIII., 
was frequently at war with Spain ; and 
having emancipated himself from the 
authority of the Pope, the bull of Alex¬ 
ander VI. could hardly have much 
influence on his conduct. His subjects 
had also become more commercial, and 
exaggerated ideas began to be enter¬ 
tained of the value of foreign posses¬ 
sions. But ill the first part of his reigu, 
Henry engaged with inconsiderate W- 
dour in the great struggle between 
Charles V. and Francis I.; and in the 
sequel he, as well as the nation, w.as 
too much occupied and agitated with 
domestic affairs, ])articularly with tlie 
subversion of the papal authority, and 
the disputes to which it gave rise, to be 
able to bestow any considerable degree 
of attention on projects of discovery or 
colonization. But, though not im¬ 
mediately concerned in them, the 
splendid discoveries of Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama had a powerful 
influence in England, as well as in 
every other country. ‘ The enlarge¬ 
ment of commerce and navigation 
increased industry and the arts every¬ 
where; the nobles dissipated their for¬ 
tunes in expensive pleasures; men of 
an inferior rank both acquired a 
share in the landeil properly and created 
to themselves a considerable property of 
a new kind, in stock, commodities, art, 
credit, and corres])ondence. In some 
nations, the privileges of the commons 
increased by this increase of property. 
In most nations, the kings, finding arms 
to be dropped by the barons, who could 
no longer endure their former rude 
manner of life, establi.shed standing 
armies and mastered the liberties of the 
kingdom. But in all places the condi¬ 
tion of the people, from the depression 
of the pt?tty tyrants, by whom they had 
formerly been oppressed rather than 
governed, received great improvement, 

. and. they acquired, if not entire liberty, 
at least the most considerable advan¬ 
tages of it. And as the general course 


of events thus tended to depress the 
nobles and exalt the people, Henry, whp 
also embraced that policy, has, perhaps, 
acquired more praise than his institu¬ 
tions, strictly speaking, seem of them¬ 
selves to deserve on account of any 
profound wisdom attending them.’*— 
{Humes Enf^land, cap. xxvi.) 

Like his father, Henry VIII. was dis¬ 
posed to promote the interests of com¬ 
merce, and some of the measures he 
took in this view were not ill calculated 
to effect their object. In 1515 he esta¬ 
blished, or rather, perhaps, renewed 
and extended, the famous guild or cor¬ 
poration of the Trinity House at Dept¬ 
ford, for the licensing and regulating of 
pilots, and for the erection and ordering 
of light-houses, beacons, &c. Similar 
establishments were soon after founded 
at Hull and Newcastle. In this in- 
.stance Henry followed the example of 
Charles V., who, observing the nume¬ 
rous shipwrecks in the voyages to the 
West Indies occasioned by the ignorance 
of seamen, Established at the Casa de 
C(mlratavion, in Seville, lectures on na¬ 
vigation, and ,a pilot major for the ex¬ 
amination of other jiilots and mariners. 
Charles also directed treatises on navi¬ 
gation to be published for the use of 
navigators. 

On the whole, however, there is little 
reason to think that commerce gained 
much by the efforts of Henry VIII. for 
its encouragement; and its increase 
during his reign ought rather to be 
ascribed to the grajjual development of 
the national resources, occasionei^ by 
the subversion of the feudal system, 
and the natural growth of opulence, 
than to the ellbrts of government to ex¬ 
cite the dormant energies of the people. 
Many of the laws and institutions of 
Henry were indeed calculated to have 
a precisely opposite effect. Among 
others that might be mentioned, the 
influence of which, had they been acted 
upon, must have been exceedingly inju¬ 
rious, were statutes restraining the cloth 
manufacture, in Worcestershire, to the 
city of Worcester, and four other towns, 
and prohibiting the manufacture of co¬ 
verlets anywhere in the county of York 
except in the city. The groundless 
complaints of the city of London against 
aliens were favourably listened to by the 
king. Ilenry even went so far as to 
affirm in an edict of the star-chamber, 
printed amongst the statutes, that the 
foreigners starved the natives, and 
obliged them from idleness to have re- 

fT » 
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course to theft murder, and other enor¬ 
mities ! To prevent the increase of 
these imaginary evils, fresh restraints 
were laid on the employment of foreign 
artisans, and on the residence of foreign 
merchants. But, as the philosophical 
historian has observed, Henry had done 
better to have encouraged foreign mer¬ 
chants and artisans to come over to 
England; which might have excited the 
emulation of the natives, and improved 
their skill. ' 

Henry VIII. may be styled the foun¬ 
der of the royal navy of England. He 
appointed a board of commissioners for 
its regulation; erected warehouses for 
naval stores; and constructed the dock¬ 
yards at Deptford and Woolwich for 
building and equipping ships of war. 
§ome of Henry’s predecessors had a 
few ships, which they employed some¬ 
times ifi tsade, and sometimes in war; 
but they did not deserve the name of a 
navy. At his death, however, fifty-three 
ships belonged to the crown, some of 
which w’ere of considerabte magnitude. 
The Henry Grace de Dieu was of 1,000 
tons ; she carried 19 brass and 103 iroji 
guns, and her crew consisted of 301 
mariners, 349 soldiers, and 50 gunners. 
There was another ship of 700 tons, two 
of 600, and two of 500 ; the tonnage of 
the whole fleet being 6,235 tons. The 
trading ships were also larger and bet¬ 
ter built than at any previous period.— 
{^Henry's Great Britain, vol. xii., p. 344.) 

The reiirn of Henry VIII. is famous 
for the introduction of several new ma- 
nufacture.s, and of many new articles of 
food and clothing. Aniong the former, 
the art of knitting stockings may be 
mentioned ; for, though Howell states 
that Heniy wore only cloth hose, iHis- 
tortf of the World, vol. iii., p. 222,) it 
is certain that knit stockings were then 
made in England, though probably in 
very limited quantities and only of wool. 
Sir Thomas Gresham, the famous mer¬ 
chant, pre.sented Edward VI. with a 
pair of silk stockings received from 
Si)ain; |and Queen Elizabeth is re* 
presented as having laid aside the use 
of cloth hose in the third year of her 
reign. Lord Herbert affirms, in his 
history of Henry VIII., that cannon 
were not made in England till 1535 ; 
and though the ])erfect accuracy of this 
statement has l>een impeached, there is 
jio doubt that by far t|)e greater num¬ 
ber, if not the whole, of tho.se previ- 
Ottslijr made use of, were imported. Soap 
was not manufactured in London till 


1524 . The culture of currants, hops, 
and several other fruits and vegetables, 
seems to have been, for the first time, 
introduced into England about this 
period. The earliest notice of hops in 
the statute-book occurs in 1552. The 
introduction of turkies into England 
dates, it is said, from Henry VIII.— 
{Anderson, voL i., p. 354.) 

The prodigal expenditure of Henry 
Vllf., having speedily occasioned the 
dissipation of the immense treasures left 
by his father, forced him to re.sort to 
many disgraceful expedients for ob¬ 
taining supplies, and among others to 
the degradation of the coin. He carried 
this vile species of fraud to an extent 
unknown in any other period of our 
history; and the consequences were 
most pernicious. Coins of full weight 
were either hoarded or withdrawn from 
circulation; and all sorts of produce 
were withheld from market, so that 
prices rose to the full extent of the de¬ 
gradation, and everything was thrown 
into extreme confusion. The most vio¬ 
lent measures were resorted to for the 
purpose of counteracting these etf'ect.s. 
Farmers were ordered to bring tlieir 
grain to market, and to sell it at rea¬ 
sonable prices; buying in one market 
in order to sell in another was prohi¬ 
bited under the severest penalties; anil 
the exportation of all sorts ofjn'ovisions 
was forbidden except to Calais. But 
such arbitrary measures only served 
to aggravate the evil. ‘At length,’ says 
Mr. Martin Folkes, ‘it was found by 
experience that gold and silver had, by 
the common consent of all people, 
throughout the civilized parts of the 
world, acquired certain real and proper 
values; and that in such a nation as 
this, not destitute even then of all com¬ 
merce with strangers, it was impossible 
that the arbitrary value set upon pieces 
of base metal could, for any considera¬ 
ble time, supply the want of the silver 
that used to be contained in the jiieces 
of the same denominations. Whatever 
names were given to those pieces of 
base metal, or by whatever authority 
their imaginary value was supported, 
the poor people would either not bring 
their provisions at all to the markets, 
to exchange them for such money, or 
would then sell them at much higher 
rates than before; as the nominal sum.s 
they received for thCir goods would not 
now purchase them the same conveni¬ 
ences elsewhere, as the sante nominal 
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sums of better money had formerly 
done. It was, therefore, judged abso¬ 
lutely necessary to reform and to amend 
the coin. The affair was very seriously 
considered, and the work was under¬ 
taken and carried on with so much dili¬ 
gence and vigour, that within a few 
months a reformation of the money 
was brought about, truly memorable, 
and no less remarkable than the former 
abuses of it had been; for the new 
pieces that were coined before the end 
of this year 1551, were of more than 
four times the value of those of the 
same denominations that had been 
coined in the former months of the 
same*.* 

The reformation of the coin was 
nearly completed in the early part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was per¬ 
fected before its close. Moneta in jus~ 
turn valorem restituetf says her histo¬ 
rian. Her conduct in this respect has 
been deservedly eulogized ; and on two 
memorable occasions, in 1698 and 1819, 
was appealed to with effect by the advo¬ 
cates of sound ijrinciples. 

Though, in their immediate effects, 
the Reformation, and the destruction of 
the monasteries, were probably injurious 
to the lower classes, they have been of 
the greatest public advantage. The Re¬ 
formation broke those trammels by 
which the human mind had been en¬ 
chained for ages, and gave it the impulse 
which it still retains. The destruction 
of the monasteries converted into in¬ 
dustrious citizens many thousand indi¬ 
viduals of both sexes, who, with very 
few exceptions, lived, under the cloak 
of religion, in luxurious idleness, de¬ 
bauched by eveiy sort of vicious indul¬ 
gence. A crowd of fast days and su]>er- 
stitious observances w’ere at the same 
time abolished ; and the court of Rome 
ceased to derive from England a large 
part of the supplies required to defray 
its extravagant expenditure. It is no 
part of our business to inquire into the 
motives of Henry in effecting so great 
a revolution. His measures, how un¬ 
worthy soever the principle whence 
they sprung, were as beneficial as if 
they had been dictated by the most de¬ 
liberate wi.sdom. A less rough sEnd 
violent hand might have been inclined 
to tamper with abuses which the public 
interest required should be rooted out. 

' •• Notwithstanding the little encourage- 
* Tabic of £nglUb Silver Coins, p. 116 . 


ment given by the king and the public, 
some attempts at discovery, with a view 
to commerce, were made m the reign of 
Henry VIII. The grand object at that 
time, and for several years afterwards, 
was the discovery of a passage to India, 
by sailing in a north-westerly direction, 
that they might thus avoid infringing 
the rights claimed by the Portuguese, 
These efforts were prosecuted with 
much perseverance. Notwithstanding 
the ill success with which they had been 
attended, a fresh attempt of this sort 
w’as made in 1553, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI., in two ships commanded by 
the famous Sir Hueh Willoughby and 
Captain Richard Chancellour. These na¬ 
vigators carried with them a letter from 
the king, translated into I.atin, Greek, and 
other lanaruages, addressed to all kings, 

{ irinces, and persons in authority. This 
etter, which is preserved in Hakluyt, 
evinces the most enlightened views as 
to commerce and discovery; and is, in 
all respects, so creditable to our ances¬ 
tors, that w^ shall lay an extract from 
it before the reader. It begins by set¬ 
ting forth the disposition to cultivate 
the love and friendship of his kind, im¬ 
planted by the Almighty in the heart of 
man,—the consequent duty of all, ac¬ 
cording to their power, to maintain and 
augment this desire,—and the conduct 
of the kind’s ancestors in this respect, 
which had ever been ‘ to shewe good af¬ 
fection to those that came to them from 
farre countries.’ It then proceeds as 
follows;— ^ 

‘ And if it right and equity to 
shewe such humanitie&to all men, doubt¬ 
less the same ought chiefly to be 
shewed to merchants, who, wandering 
about the world, search both the land 
and the sea, to carry such good and 
profitable things as are found in these 
countries to remote regions and king¬ 
doms, and asrain to bring from the 
same such things as they find there 
commodious for their own countries: 
both as well that the people to whom 
they goe may not be destitute of siich 
commodities as their countries bring 
not forth to them, as that also they may 
be partakers of such things whereof 
they abound. For the God of heaven 
and eailh, greatly providing for man- 
kinde, would not that all things should 
be found in one region, to the end that 
one should have need of another; that 
by this means friendshq) might be esta¬ 
blished among all men, and every one 
seek to gratifie ail. For the establish- 
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ment and furtherance of which univer* 
sal amitie, certaine men of our realme, 
moved hereunto by the said desire, have 
instituted and taken upon them a voy- 
^e by sea into fane countries, to the 
intent that, between our people and 
them, a way may be opened to bring 
in and carry out marchandises, desiring 
us to further, their enterprises. Who, 
assenting to their petition, have licensed 
the right valiant and worthy Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, Knight, &c., according to 
their desire, to goe to countries, to them 
heretofore unknown, as well to seek 
such things as we lacke, as also to 
carry to them, from our regions, such 
things as they lacke. So that hereby 
not only commoditie may ensue both 
to them and us, but also an indissolu¬ 
ble and perpetual league and friend- 
^ip, &c. We, therefore, desire you, 
kings and princes, and all others to 
whom there is any power on earth, to 
permit, unto these our servants, free 
passage by your regions and dominions ; 
for they shall not touch *any thing of 
yours unwilling unto you. Consider 
you that they also are men. If, there¬ 
fore, they shall stand in neede of any¬ 
thing, we desire you of all humanitie, 
and for the nobihtie which is in you, to 
aide and help them with such things 
as they lacke. Shewe yourselves to¬ 
wards them, as you would that we and 
our subjects should shewe themselves 
towards your servants, if at anie time 
they shall pass by our regions.’—( Hak¬ 
luyt^ vol. iii., p. 231. j 
This expedition was partly successful, 
and partly unsuccessful. The ships 
having parted company in a storm, Wil¬ 
loughby took refuge in a harbour in 
Russian Lapland, where, having at¬ 
tempted to winter, he, and all his com¬ 
panions, perished of cold. Chancellour 
was more fortunate. Having entered 
the White Sea, he wintered in safety 
at Archangel, and, though the first 
stranger who had visited their port, was 
kindly treated by the inhabitants. Here 
Chancellour learned that Archangel 
formed part of the dominions of the 
Grand Duke or Czar of Muscovy, who 
resided at Moscow, 1200 miles distant. 
Undismayed by the diflSculty and dan¬ 
ger of the journey, Chancellour set out 
for Moscow, where he arrived in 
safety. He was hospitably received by 
the Czar Ivan Vassilovifeh; who, per¬ 
ceiving the advantages that might ac- 
caue to his subjects firom an intercourse 
fHbia states of Western Europe, gave 


Chancellour a letter to the King of 
England, in which he invited his sub¬ 
jects to trade with his dominions, and 
gave them ample assurances of favour 
and protection. In consequence, an ac¬ 
tive and advantageous intercourse was 
immediately established with Archangel; 
which continued, till the foundation of 
Pelersburgh, to be the only port in 
the Russian dominions frequented by 
foreigners. 

In all barbarous and semi-civilized 
countries dealers in corn are the objecis 
of popular indignation. The people sup¬ 
pose that they would obtain this great 
article of provision at a lower price were 
they to buy it directly from the pro¬ 
ducers. The profits of the middleman, 
or dealer, seem to be wholly taken out 
of their pockets. They do not reflect 
that if he were driveii "^from the tra«le, 
the farmer would be obliged, with much 
inconvenience to himself, to perform the 
duties that he performs; to carry his 
corn to distant markets, and to sell 
it in such small quantities as might 
suit the demands of his customers. It 
would obviously be impossible for hiui 
to do this without having additional 
capital at his command, and without 
his attention being constantly diverted 
from the culture of his farm, liut 
the mere disposal of the crop to the 
consumers is but the smallest part 
of the business of the corn dealers. 
They estimate and equalize the con¬ 
sumption with the supply. If the corn 
merchants, who endeavour to inform 
themselves correctly as to such matters, 
ascertain that the crop of any given sea¬ 
son is deficient, they immediately raise 
its price, so that the whole nation is 
placed as it were upon short allowance ; 
improvident consumption is checked; 
and the supply that might otherwise 
have been exhausted in ten months is 
distributed equally over the twelve. 
Dealers in corn also buy up a portion 
of the produce of a plentiful year, and 
reserve it as a stock to be disposed of 
in the first scarcity that occurs ; so that 
they not only equalize the supply of 
each particular season, but contribute 
to equalize the supplies of different sea¬ 
sons. Their operations are thus advan¬ 
tageous alike to the consumers* and the 
producers. They protect the former 
from famine, and husband for them 
those resources they could not haws sr* 
advantageously husbanded for them¬ 
selves, and they protect the latter from 
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destructive oscillations of price. In 
fact, if there be one class of dealers more 
deservintf of encouragement and pro¬ 
tection than another, that class consists 
of those who deal in corn. 

But, for the reasons already stated, 
our ancestors, instead of encouraging 
the trade of the corn dealers, endea¬ 
voured to annihilate it altogether. By 
the statute 5 and 6 Edward VI. cap. 14, 
it was enacted, ‘That whosoever shall 
buy any corn or grain with intent to sell 
it again, shall be reputed an unlawful 
engrosser; and shall for the first fault 
suiter two months' imprisonment, and 
forfeit the value of the corn; for the 
second, suiter six months’ imprisonment, 
and forfeit double the value ; and for 
the third, be set in the pillory, and suffer 
imprisonment during the king's pleasure, 
and forfeit all his goods and chattels.’ 

But it was found impossible to 
dispense entirely with the services of 
those who were then denominated 
kidders, or carriers of corn; no one, 
however, was allowed to undertake this 
business without having previously ob¬ 
tained a license, ascertaining his quali¬ 
fications as a man of probity and fair 
dealing. In the reign of Elizabeth, the 
privilege of granting such licenses was 
confined to the Quarter Sessions. 

It would be useless to waste the rea¬ 
der's time by dwelling on the absurdity 
of such regulations. .Those familiar 
with the prices of corn in the ages under 
review, are aware that the fluctuations 
exceed anything of which we can now 
form any idea. Owing to the badness 
of the roads, and to the difiiculties in 
the way of transporting corn to any con¬ 
siderable distance, its prices in places 
remote from each other often differed 
considerably *; and it was almost always 
exceedingly scarce and dear before har¬ 
vest. 

As society advanced, the more in¬ 
telligent portion of the community 
became aware of the impolicy of tlie 
restraints on the corn dealers. The 
rigour of the act of Edward V I. was, 
in consequence, modified by several sub¬ 
sequent statutes, principally enacted 
during the reign of tiie Stuarts. The 
statutory restrictions on the internal 
corn trade were not, however, entirely 
repealed till 1772. And, such is the 

/ - 

* In fact Btich traiinportutlon watt once prohi- 
bj^ed. This appears from a regulation established 
in 1440, by wlilch commissioners of the customs 
were authorised to grant licenses for the carrying 
of corn from on« county to another. 


influence of prejudice, that in 1800 an 
individual of the name of Rushy was 
indicted at common law, and convicted 
of the imaginary crime of regrating, 
that is, of selling a quantity of corn in 
the same market in which he had puptl 
chased it, at an advance of 2«. a quar¬ 
ter ! So slow is the progress of sound 
philosophy even among those whose 
education and station ought to set them 
above vidgar delusions. 

Mary, who espoused Philip TI. of 
Spain, was quite as bigoted as her hus¬ 
band, to whose wishes she gave the rea¬ 
diest assent. She was, consequently, 
induced, not only by deference to the 
Pope's bull, but out of respect to Philip, 
to discountenance all plans of commerce 
or discovery I that might have brought 
the English into collision with the Spa¬ 
nish, by exploring or settling.any part 
of the New World. It is, however, 
pretty certain that the study of the Spa¬ 
nish language, which became fashion¬ 
able at court after the marriage of 
Philip, and the facility w’hich was thusf 
afforded of reading Spanish works on 
geography and navigation, as well as 
the information obtained from the 
Spaniards who accompanied Philip to 
England, as to their possessions in the 
New World, and the policy followed in 
respect to them, excited the desire of the 
English to acquire some share in such 
valuable possessions; at the same time 
that it furnished them with information 
that was of material service in their ex¬ 
peditions during <he following reisjn. 

At length, under the vigorous sway 
of Elizabeth, the tasle of the nation for 
naval enterprise was fully awakened. 
The attempt at invasion made 4y Spain, 
though it tailed, opened the eyes of all 
classes to the importance of having a 
powerful fleet; at the same time that 
the enthusiasm inspired by the success 
which attended the English in their 
struggle with the armada, and in (heir 
expeditions under Drake, Raleigh, Haw¬ 
kins, Frobisher, Norris, Borroughs, 
&c., infused a spirit of daring and bold¬ 
ness into our navigators, that rendered 
them equal to the most arduous under¬ 
takings. The attempts that were made 
to establish colonies m America, iu the 
reign of Elizabeth, were not, how’ever, 
successful. But in the eai'ly part of 
the reign of her successor, James 1., 
the foundations were laid of the English 
empire in America; the unprecedented 
advance of which had a wonderful influ- 
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ence in promoting the commerce and 
navigation of the mother-country. 

The opening of the trade to India, and 
the formation of the East India Com¬ 
pany, events of the utmost importance 
in the commercial history of the empire, 
illustrate the reign of Elizabeth. Captain 
Stephens, who performed the voyage in 
158*2, was the first Englishman who 
sailed to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake contributed to make the English 
better acquainted with the newly-opened 
route to India. But the voyage of the 
celebrated Mr. Thomas Cavendish was, 
in the latter respect, the most important. 
Cavendish sailed from England in a lit¬ 
tle squadron, fitted out at his own ex¬ 
pense, in July, 1586, and having ex¬ 
plored the greater part of the Indian 
Oeean as far as the Philippine Islands, 
and carefully observed the most impor¬ 
tant characieristic features of the peo¬ 
ple and countries which he visited, re¬ 
turned to England, after a prosperous 
navigation, in September, .1588. Per¬ 
haps, however, nothing 'contributed so 
much to inspire the English with a de¬ 
sire to embark in the Indian trade, as 
the captures that were made at this 
time from the Spaniards. A Portuguese 
East India ship or carrack, captured by 
Sir Francis Drake, during his expedition 
to the coast of Spain, inflamed the cu¬ 
pidity of the merchants by the richness 
of her cargo, at the same time that the 
papers found on board gave specific in¬ 
formation respecting the traffic in which 
she had been engaged. * A still more 
important capture of the same sort was 
made in 15!i3. Art armament fitted out 
for the East Indies by Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, and commanded by Sir John 
Borrougbs, fell in, near the Azores, with 
the largest of the Portuguese carracks, 
a ship of 1,600 tons burden, carrying 
700 men and 36 brass cannon, and after 
an obstinate conflict carried her to 
Dartmouth. She was the largest ves¬ 
sel that had been seen in Eng and, and 
her cargo, consisting of gold, spices, 
calicoes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain, 
ivory, &c., excited the ardour of the 
English to engage in so opulent a com¬ 
merce. 

In consequence of these and other 
concurrent causes, an association was 
formed in London, in 1599, for prose¬ 
cuting the trade to India. The adven¬ 
turers applied to the Queen for a char¬ 
ter of incorporation, and also for power 
to exclude all other English subjects who 


had not obtained a license from them, 
from carrying on any species of traffic 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Straits of Magellan. As exclusive com¬ 
panies were then very generally looked 
upon as the best instruments for prose¬ 
cuting most branches of commerce and 
industry, the adventurers seem to have 
had little difficulty in obtaining their char¬ 
ter, which was dated the 31st Dec. 1600: 
the corporation was entitled ‘ The Gover¬ 
nor and Company of Merchant.s in Lon¬ 
don trading to the East Indies.’ The first 
governor (Thomas Smythe, Esq.) and 
twenty-four directors were nominated 
in the charter; but power was given to 
the company to elect a deputy-governor, 
and in future to elect their governor and 
directors, and such other office-bearers 
as they might think fit to appoint. They 
were empowered to make bye-laws; to 
inflict punishments, either corporal or 
pecuniary, provided such punishments 
were in accordance with the laws of 
England ; to export all sorts of goods 
free of duty for four years ; and to ex¬ 
port foreign coin or bullion to the amount 
of 30,000/. a year, 6,000/. of the same 
being previously coined at the mint; 
but they were obliged to import within 
six months after the completion of 
every voyage, excefit the first, as 
much silver, gold, and foreign coin, 
as they exported. The duration of 
the charter was limited to fifteen 
years ; but with and under the con¬ 
dition that, if it were not found for the 
public advantage, it might be cancelled 
at any time upon two years’ notice being 
given.—Such was the origin of the 
British East India Company,—the most 
celebrated commercial association either 
of ancient or modern times, and which 
has now extended its sway over the 
whole of the Mogul empire. 

The trade from Pmgland (o Africa 
commenced in 1526, when some mer¬ 
chants of Bristol sent thither cloth, soap, 
and a few other articles in Spanish 
sliips. Within a short period, however, 
English ships traded direct to that con¬ 
tinent, whence they brought ivory, gold 
dust, drugs, &c.; but the trade was of 
trifling importance till slaves began to 
be carried from the west coast of Alrica 
to the West Indies. The famous Sir 
John Hawkins is. said to be the first 
Englishman who engaged in this infa¬ 
mous traffic. Having fitted out a '.mall 
.squadfon in 1562, he sailed for the coast 
of Guinea, where he procured a cargo of** 
slaves, which he carried to St. Domingo, 
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where ho disposed of them to advan- 
taa:**. The first adventure seems to 
have excited little attention, but it was 
speedily followed by others; and as the 
trade increased, it was regarded as of 
great national importance. It was not 
till a comparatively recent period that the 
public became alive to its guilt andhorrors. 

There is scarcely, indeed, a branch of 
foreign commerce carried on at present, 
with the exception of that to China, that 
w’as not prosecuted, to a greater or less 
extent, in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
number of vessels was greatly increased. 
The flag of England floated on every 
sea, and everywhere commanded respect. 
Many branches of manufacture w'ere 
introduced, while those already esta¬ 
blished received large augmentations. 

The very well-informed Mr. John 
Smith estimates the value of the woollen. 
goods annually exported from England 
to the Low Countries, Scotland, and the 
north of Europe, &c., in the early part 
of the reign of Elizabeth, at 1,200,000^. 
or 1,300,000/.; and this immense expor¬ 
tation of the manufactured article is 
exclusive of a considerable exportation 
of raw wool, which might be freely ex¬ 
ported.* Many circumstances conspired 
to produce this development of the na¬ 
tional resources. The old plan of pay¬ 
ing I'onts by services was well nigh re- 
limpushedthe public tranquillity was 
rarely interrupted; and a taste for im- 
l)roved accommodations was diffused 
throughout all classes. In addition to 
these favourable circumstances, the per¬ 
secutions in the Low Countries occa¬ 
sioned the emigration of several thou¬ 
sands of the most industrious citizens, 
many of whom came to England, and 
materially promoted the improvement 
of our manufactures. 

There were some circumstances, how¬ 
ever, the tendency of which was far less 
favourable. Of these the must injurious 
was the practice of giving patents to 
particular individuals or associations, 
authorising them to carry on some 
particular branch of trade or in¬ 
dustry to the exclusion of others. 
Such monopolies were granted in im¬ 
mense numbers by the (Jueen to 
her favourites, who sold the patents 
to speculators, who raised the mo- 
nopoli;;ed articles to whatever price 
Uffy pleased, to the extreme injury of 
nhe /ublic. The number and import- 
jyjpe of the commodities that were thus 


assignefl are quite astonishing. Cur¬ 
rants, salt, iron, powder, cards, calt- 
skins, fells, pouklaries, ox-shin bones, 
train oil, lists of cloth, potashes, ani¬ 
seed, vinegar, sea-coal, steel, aqua vitae,, 
brushes, pots, bottles, saltpetre, lead, 
accidences, oil, calamint, stone, glasses, 
paper, starch, tin, sulphur, new drapery, 
dried pilchards, with the trade in Spanish 
wools, are but a part of the commodities 
and businesses that were made over to 
monopolists. When this list was read in 
the House of Commons, a membercried 
out. Is not bread in the number T Bread f 
said every one with astonishment. Yes, 
1 assure you, replied he, if affairs go on 
at this rate we shall have bread reduced 
to a monopoly before next Parliament, 
The monopolists were so exorbitant in 
their demands, that in some places they 
raised the jirice of salt from l.s. 4<'/.*a 
bushel to 14f. and 1 is. Thijpe high pro¬ 
fits naturally produced interlopers and 
emigrants ; and in order to secure their 
rights against encroachments, the pa¬ 
tentees wen? armed with such high and 
arbitrary powers from the Council, 
that they were able to oppress the 
people at pleasure, and to exact money 
from such as they thought proper to 
accuse of interfering with their patents. 
The patentees of saltpetre, having the 
power of entering into every house, and 
of committing what havoc they pleased 
in stables, cellars, or wherever they 
suspected saltpetre might be gathered, 
commonly extorted money from those 
who desired to free themselves from 
this damage * or* trouble. And^while 
domestic industry \\as thus restrained 
and fettered, most branches of foreign 
trade were .surrendered to exclusive 
companies, who carried them on for 
their own advantage merely, without 
any regard to the interests of Jhe public. 
— {Hume's England, cap. xliv.) 

Such scandalous abuses became at 
length quite intolerable; and notwith¬ 
standing the deference that was then en¬ 
tertained for the royal prerogative, a Bill 
was introduced for abolishing all mono¬ 
polies. It was zealously opposed by the 
courtiers; but the queen,who perceived 
how odious her grants were become, had 
the good sense to give way; and volun¬ 
tarily cancelletl those that \vere most 
oppressive. The evil, however, was 
not wholly abated till near the close 
of the following reign, when the famous 
statute of the 21st Jac. I. cap. 3. was 
passed. This statute declares that all 
monopolies, grants, and letters-patent,for 


* Memoirs of Wool, vol. li. p. 106. 
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the sole supplying, selling, and making 
of goods and manufactures, shall be 
null and void. It excepts patents for 
fourteen pars, for the sole working or 
making of any new manufacture within 
the realm, to the true and first inventors 
of such manufactures, provided they be 
not contra^ to law or mischievous to 
the state. It also excepts grants by act 
of parliament to any corporation, com¬ 
pany, or society for the enlargement of 
trade, and letters-patent concerning the 
making of gunpowder and a few other 
articles. With the exception of the 
restraints imposed by the charters of 
incorporations, this act effectually se¬ 
cured the freedom of industry in Great 
Britain, and has done more, perhaps, to 
excite a spirit of industry, and to acce¬ 
lerate the progress of wealth, than any 
other in the statute-book. 

Among pther m^ans for promoting 
and facilitating commerce and naviga¬ 
tion, that were either discovered or im¬ 
proved during the reign of Elizabeth, 
may be mentioned the atct of 1601, 
(43rd Eliz. cap. 12,) with respect to ma¬ 
rine assurance. The preamble sets its 
utility in the clearest point of view. 

* Whereas it hath been, time out of mind, 
an usage among merchants, both of 
this realm and of foreign nations, when 
they make any great adventure, (espe¬ 
cially into remote parts,) to give some 
consideration of money to other persons, 
(which commonly are in no small num¬ 
ber,) to have from them assurance made 
of their goods, merchandises, ships, and 
thing% adventured, or some part thereof, 
at such rates and, in such sort as the 
parties assurers and the parties assured 
can agree; which course of dealing is 
commonly termed a policy of assurance; 
by means of which it cometh to pass, 
upon the loss or perishing of any ship, 
there followeth, not the undoing of any 
man, but the loss lighteth rather easily 
upon many than heavily upon few, and 
rather upon them that adventure not 
than upon those that adventure; where¬ 
by all merchants, especially the younger 
sort, are allured to venture more wil¬ 
lingly and more freely.’ ‘According to 
Malynes, (LexMerecU. p. 105,) insurance 
was first practised amongst us by the 
Lombards, and had, most probably, been 
introduced some time about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It appears from 
the statute that it had originally been 
usual to refer all disputes that arose with 
respect to assurances, to the decision of 
'grave and dmi^eet* merchantf, ap» 


ointed by the Lord Mayor, But abuses 
aving arisen out of this practice, the 
statute authorized the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint a commission for the trial of 
insurance cases ; and in the reign of 
Charles II. the powers of the commis¬ 
sioners were enlarged. But this court 
soon after fell into disuse; and, what is 
singular, no trace of its proceedings can 
now be discovered. 

There are no means of forming any 
accurate account of the extent of the 
foreign trade of England at the close of 
(^ueen Elizabeth's reign; but some in¬ 
teresting details with respect to it have 
been preserved in a tract of J. Wheeler, 
secretary to the Merchant Adventurers, 
printed at Middleburg in 1601. The 
Steel-yard and Hanseatic Associations 
^having been previously abolished, the 
‘Merchant Adventurers engrossed, at the 
period referred to, most part of the trade 
to other countries. Their dealings are 
thus described by their secretary:— 

‘ There is sent out yearly by the afore¬ 
said company, at least 6U,0U0 white 
cloths, I besides coloured cloths of all 
sorts, kerseys, short and long bayz, 
cottons. Northern dozens ; the just va¬ 
lue of these 6U,000 white cloths cannot 
well be calculated or set down, but in 
my opinion they are not worth less than 
6UU,000f. sterling. 

* The coloured cloths of all sorts, bayz, 
kerseys, &c., I reckon at the number of 
40,00U at least; and they are worth 
40U,000f. sterling. 

‘ There goeth also out of England, 
besides their woollen cloths, into the 
Low Countries, wool, woulfels, lead, tin, 
saffron, coney-skins, leather, tallow, 
alabaster, stones, corn, beer, and divers 
other things, amounting unto great sums 
of money. 

* We have next to show,what the Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers buy, for return, of 
strange nations and {)eople frequenting 
their mart towns and bringing their 
country commodities thither. 

* Of the Dutch and German merchants 
they buy Rhenish wine, fustians, copper, 
steel, hemp, onion seed, copper and iron 
ware, lattice, kettles and pans, linen 
cloth, harness, saltpetre, gun))Owder, 
all things made at N uremberg; and, in 
fine, there is no kind of wares thsi^ Ger¬ 
many yiekleth, but generally 

chant Adventurers buy as much orVioro 
thereof as any other nation. ^ 

*,Of the Italians they buy all kinds ^ 
silk wares, velvets wrought and un- 
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wrought taffitas, satins, damasks, sars- 
nets, Milan fustians, cloth of gold and 
silver, grograms, camlets, satin and 
sewing silk, organzine, orsoy, and all 
other kind of wares either made or to be 
had in Italy. 

‘ Of the Easterlings they buy flax, 
hemp, wax, pitch, tar, wainscot, deal 
boards, oars, corn, furs, cables and cable- 
yarn, tallow, ropes, masts for ships, 
soap ashes, estridge wool, and almost 
whatsoever is made or grown in the 
east countries. 

‘ Of the Portuguese they buy all kinds 
of spices and drugs. 

‘With the Spaniards and French they 
have not much to do, by reason that 
other English merchants have had a 
great trade into France and Spain, and 
so serve England directly from thence 
with the commodities of those countries. 

‘Of the Low Country merchants, or 
Netherlanders, they buy all kinds of 
manufactures and handiwork not made 
in England ; tapestry, buckram, while 
thread, inkle, linen cloth of all sorts, 
cambrics, lawns, madder; and an infinite 
number of other things, too long to 
rehearse. I have heard it cretlibly re¬ 
ported, that all the commodities that 
come out of all other countries besides 
England, were not wont to set so many 
people at work in the Low Countries as 
the commodities which came out of 
England only did; neither that any other 
two of the greatest nations that fre¬ 
quented the said I.ow Countries for 
trade, buy or carry out so much goods in 
value as the Merchant Adventurers.’— 
(See pp. 25—28, original edition. We 
have modernizetl the spelling, but made 
no other alteration.) 

Wheeler gives no data by which to 
judge of the total value of the exports and 
imports ; but in an official account given 
by Missclden, in his Circle of Com¬ 
merce, ip. 121,) published in 1623, the 
total value of the expvirts in 1612 is set 
down at 2,487,43.^/., and that of the im¬ 
ports at 2,141,151/.; and this, if accu¬ 
rate, may be considered as not differing 
materially from their value in 1601. 

No mention is made in the account 
given by Wheeler of sugar.wbicb, how¬ 
ever, had been imported, though in small 
quantities, long previously. Tobacco 
had Imrely been introduced into England 
In tae reign of Elizabeth; tea was not 
h^d of till half a century afterwards; 
■•ml the foundations of the cotton ma¬ 
nufacture had not been laid. The sti- 
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these and other articles, and the addi¬ 
tional scope afforded for the exercise of 
talent and enterprise in the new chan¬ 
nels of employment and adventure that 
were now opened, had a most astonisK[|| 
ing influence. The progress of improve¬ 
ment was somewhat retarded by the 
civil war during the reign of Charles II.; 
but the retardation was only temporary; 
and it has continued ever since rapidly 
to advance. At this moment the manu¬ 
factures and commerce of Great Britain 
have attained to an unrivalled degree of 
improvement, and to an extent that in the 
earlier ages would not have been deemed 
possible. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that they have reached their 
zenith. On the contrary, the greater 
freedom of industry we now enjoy, the 
greater amount of our capital, andjlhe 
greater skill and intelligence of our 
merchants and artificers, w*ll (mipposing 
the public tranquillity is preserved) un¬ 
doubtedly lead to still more astonishing 
displays of ingenuity and invention. 

The coafkting trade of England was, 
at an early period, very considerable; 
and it has continued to increase even 
more rapidly than the population and 
wealth of the country. Its great 
amount is principally to be ascrib^ to 
the ready access afforded by the Sea to 
most considerable places in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, and the extraordinary 
facility of conveyance that is thereby 
afforded. The general use of coal as 
an article of fuel in modern times, and 
the circums^anqp of London and the 
southern counties being almost*wholly 
supplied from the north, has occasioned 
the employment of a very large number 
of ships and seamen. The first men¬ 
tion of coal in England is la*lieved to 
occur in a charter of Henry III. 
granting licence to the burgesses of 
Newcastle to dig for it. In 1281 New¬ 
castle is said to have had a consider¬ 
able trade in this article. About the 
end of this century, or the beginning 
of the fourteenth, coals began to be im¬ 
ported into London, being at first used 
only by smiths, brewers, dyers, soap¬ 
boilers, &c.; this innovation was, how¬ 
ever, loudly complained of. A notion 
got abroad, that the smoke was highly 
.injurious to the public health; and in 
1316 the Commons ][)eUtioned Edward I. 
to prohibit the burning of coal, on the 
ground of its being an intolerahle 
nuisance. His Majesty issued a pro¬ 
clamation conformable to the prayer of 
the netitiom i but it beimr but liltlio 
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tended to, recourse was had to more 
vigorous measures; a commission of 
oyer and (erminer being issued out, with 
instructions to inquire as to all who 
burned sea-coal within the city, or parts 
adjoining, to punish them for the first 
offence by * pecuniary mulcts,’ and 
upon a second offence, to demolish 
their furnaces, and to provide for the 
strict observance of the proclamation in 
all time to come. 

But notwithstanding the efforts that 
were thus made to prohibit the use of 
coal, and the prejudice that was long en¬ 
tertained against it, it continued progres¬ 
sively to gain ground. This was partly, 
no doubt, owing to experience having 
shown that coal smoke had not the 
noxious intiuence ascribed to it, but far 
mofe to the superior excellence of coal 
as an article of fuel, and the growing 
scarcity, and. consequent high price of 
timber. In the reign of Charles I., the 
use of coal became universal in London, 
where it has ever since been used, to 
the exclusion of all other "articles of 
fuel. At the Restoration, the quantity 
imported was supposed to amount to 
about 200,000 chaldrons. In 1670, 
the imports had increased to 270,000 
chaldrons. At the Revolution they 
amounted to about 300,000 chaldrons, 
and have since gone on increasing with 
the growing magnitude of the city; 
being, in 1750, about 500,000 chaldrons ; 
in 1800, about. 900,000 chaldrons; and 
at present, about 1,600,000 chaldrons.* 

It may be worth while to remark, that 
coal istUot the only article how reckoned 
of the highest utility, the introduction 
of which into general use has been 
violently opposed. Hops, among many 
others, were in this predicament AVhen 
they first began to be employed in the 
manufacture of beer, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., they were objected to 
on the ground that they would in¬ 
jure its taste and its quality. In the 
* Improver Improved,’of Walter Blitlie, 
originally published in 1649, (3rd 
edit., p. 240,) there is the following 
striking paragraph“ Hops are now 
grown to be a national commodify: 
but it was not many years since 
the famous city of London petitioned 
Parliament against two nui.sances ; and 
these were Newcastle coals, in regard 
to their stench. Sic.; and hops, in re¬ 
gard they would spoyl the taste of 


• Campbell’s Political Survey of Great Britain, 
vol. il. p. 30. Eillngtoa ou the Coal Trade, p. 41, 
&c. 


drink, and endanger the people. An.l 
had the Parliament been no wiser than 
they, we had been in a measure pined, 
and in a great measure starved, which 
is just answerable to the principles of 
those men who cry down all devices, or 
ingenious discoveries as projects, and 
thereby stifle and choak improve¬ 
ments.’* 

The prejudice against taking interest 
for a loan of money, which appears to 
have principally originated in a mis¬ 
taken interpretation of a text in the 
Jewish law (Deut. chap, xxiii. v. 20), 
exercised a powerful influence in the 
middle ages. In England, as in most 
other countries. Christians were abso¬ 
lutely prohibited, by the laws both of 
the church and state, from bargaining 
for interest; but as Jews, according to 
the Mosaic law, were allowed to lend 
at interest to a stranger, its exaction by 
them was at first connived at, and sub¬ 
sequently authorised by law : the same 
privilege being afterwards extended to 
the Italian or Lombard merchants. In 
consequence of this exemption, many 
Jew’s early settled in England, and 
engrossed a large .share of the com¬ 
merce of the kingdom. Such, however, 
was the contempt in which they were 
held, that they and their families were 
regarded as the slaves of the crown, by 
whom they were not unlrequenfly plun¬ 
dered, under the miserable ijretence of 
punishing them for their ‘ hellish extor¬ 
tions.’ To such an extent, indeed, were 
these oppressive practices carried, that 
a particular exchequer, called the 7i’;r- 
chequt'r of the Jews, was established for 
receiving the sums extorted from them 
in flnes, customs, forfeitures, tallages, 
&c.* In consequence they were obliged 
to indemnify themselves by charging an 
enormous interest; so that at nearly the 
same time that the republic of Genoa, 
where sounder principles ])revailed, was 
paying from 7 to 10 per cent, interest on 
loans, and that bills were discounted in 
Barcelona at 10 per cent., we are told 
by Matthew Pans that the debtor in 
England paid 10 per cent, every two 
months! This, indeed, was quite im¬ 
possible as a general practice; but it 
may not be far from tjjc rate charged on 
the few loans that were then madu’K 

The disorders occasioned by this "Ruin¬ 
ous iliterfeience on the part of govrrn- 
ment, at length became so serious th.vj, 

• Miidox’s Illttory of Exchequer, p. l.'i'i. 

t llallani’s Aliddlc Agex, vul.iii. p. 4V'J. 
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notwithstanding the powerful prejudice 
to the contrary, a statute was passed in 
1646, (37th Hen. VIII. cap. 7,) legal¬ 
izing the taking of interest to the extent 
of ten per cent, per annum ; and this be¬ 
cause, as is recited in the words of the 
act, the statutes * prohibiting interest 
altogether have so little force that little 
or no punishment hath ensued to the 
offenders.’ In the reign of Edward the 
VI. the horror against taking interest 
seems to have revived in full force; for 
in 1552 the taking of any interest was 
again prohibited * as a vice most odious 
and detestable,’ and ‘ contrary to the 
word of God.’ But in despite of this 
denunciation, the ordinary rate of in¬ 
terest, instead of being reduced imme¬ 
diately, rose to 14 per cent.; and con¬ 
tinued at this rate, until 1571, when an 
act was passed (13th Eliz. cap. 8), re¬ 
pealing the act of Edward VI. and 
reviving the act of Henry VIII., allow¬ 
ing 10 per cent, interest. In the pre¬ 
amble to this act, it is st.ated ‘that the 
prohibiting act of Edward VI. had not 
done so much good as was hoped for; 
but that rather the vice of usury hath 
much more exceedingly abounded, to 
the utter undoing of many gentlemen, 
merchants, occupiers, and others, to the 
importable hurt of the commonwealth.’ 
Tins salutary statute was opposed, even 
by those who, it might have been ex¬ 
pected, would have been among the first 
to emancipate themselves from the pre¬ 
judices of the age, with all the violence 
of ignorant superstition. Dr. John 
Wilson, a man famous in his day, and 
celebrated for the extent and solidity of 
his learning, stated in the House of 
Commons that ‘ it was not the amount 
of the interest taken that constituted the 
crime, hut that all lending for any gain, 
he it ever so little, was wickedness be¬ 
fore God and man, and a damnable deed 
in itself, and that there was no mean in 
this vice any more than in murder or 
theft!' In order to quiet the con¬ 
sciences of the bench of bishops, 
a clause was inserted, declaring all 
usury to have been forbidden by tl\e 
law of God, and to be in its natiue sin¬ 
ful and detestable I When first enacted 
this statute was limited to a period of 
live years, but ‘ forasmuch as it was 
by pu)of and experience found to be 
^ry^necessary and profitable for the 
comfmonwealth of this realm,' it was 
^^^he same reign made perpetual. 
(39th Eliz. cap. 18.) 

. In the 21st of James 1. the legal rate 


of interest was reduced to 8 per cent, by 
an act to continue for seven years only, 
but which was made perf^etual in the 
succeeding reign (3d Car. I. cap. 4.) 
During the Commonwealth the legal 
rate of interest was reduced to 6 per 
cent., a reduction which was soon aft4| 
confirmed by the act of 12th Car. II. 
And finally, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
a statute (12th Anne, cap. 16) was 
framed, reducing the rate of interest to 
5 per cent., at which it now stands. 

No complaint was so prevalent during 
the reigns of the princes of the house of 
Tudor, as that of the increase of sheep- 
farming, and the decay of tillage and 
population. Soon after the accession of 
Henry VII. it was enacted, in order to 
arrest the progress of the supposed eyil, 
that the owner of every house let to farm, 
with twenty acres, of lar^l in tillage, 
should be obliged under penally of the 
king's incurring a moiety of the pro¬ 
fits of such lands, to keep up such 
houses and*buildings upon them as were 
required for keeping (hem in tillage. 
This law was commended by Sir Thomas 
IVIore and Lord Bacon,—a striking 
proof, if any such were required, how 
little the principles of public economy 
were then understood. Statutes to the 
same effect were passed in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Philip and 
Mary, and Elizabeth. They appear, 
however, to have had little influence. 
The cvu'rent of circumstances could not 
be controlled^; and lands continued to 
be enclosed and consolidated intcvlarger 
farms, notwithstanduig the denunciations 
of the clergy, the lamentations of patriots, 
and the prohibitions of the legislature. 

Many attempts have been made, but 
seldom with much success, to explain 
the circumstances that led to this change 
in the mode of occupying land, and in 
the constitution of society. In point of 
fact, however, ibwas really nothing more 
than the nece.ssary result of the breaking 
up of the feudal .system. Tiie modes in 
which the nobles could display their 
magniftcence being no longer the same, 
money and not services came to be in 
demand. The foundations of the feudal 
system had been shaken in the reign of 
Edward IV., and most part of it was 
thrown down in that of Henry VII. The 
suppression of the practice of giving 
liveries, and of keeping large bodies of 
retainers constantly at command, took 
from the barons the principal motive 
that had induced them to subdivide 
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their eetates. Instead of endeavouring 
to excel each other in the number and 
boldness of their retainers, their com¬ 
petition was diverted into less dangerous 
channels—in vying with each other in 
the sumptuousness of their houses and 
tables, and the splendour of their eq^ui- 
pages. The rude magnificence in which 
they formerly lived needed, with the 
exception of supplies of twine and a few 
other articles, little that was not pro¬ 
duced at home. But this simplieity no 
longer sufficed. The products of foreign 
countries became more and more the 
objects of desire. To acquire the means 
of supporting this increased expense, the 
landlords began to consolidate their 
properties, and to turn them to the best 
account; and as woollen-manufactures 
an^ wool were the only c^eat articles 
produced in the country that met with 
a ready and advantageous sale abroad, 
the increasing demand for foreign com¬ 
modities led to a corresponding increase 
in the demand for woollens and wool for 
exportation, and the conseqflent exten¬ 
sion of the sheep husbandry. Had there 
been any other native commodity, that 
would have answered better as an article 
for sending abroad, it would have been 
raised in preference. But most of our 
home manufactures for exportation 
grew up by slow degrees; and during 
the reign of the Tudors woollen goods 
and raw materials were almost the only 
means of traffic. Hence the extension 
of sheep-farming so much complained 
of, and the impotence, of all attempts 
to counteract it; and hence also the 
decline of that system, when the 
country began to be more copiously 
supplied with other exportable articles. 

So inconsequential was the legisla¬ 
ture in its proceedings during the reign 
of the Tudors, that at the very period 
it was passing acts prohibiting the ex¬ 
tension of tillage, and limiting the size 
of farms and the number of sheep an 
individual might keep, (25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 15, &c.,) Jaws were actually enact¬ 
ed to prevent the slaughter of calves, 
and to increase the breed of neat cattle I 
(21 Hen. VIII. cap. 8 , &c.) The ex¬ 
portation of com was also ^prohibited, 
except when its price was ruinously low. 
This was evidently to destroy with the 
one hand what was raised up with 
the other. Wool was produced in pre¬ 
ference to corn because it might he 
manufactured and exported, and was 
found, principally on that account, to 
be most profitable. Had the free ex* 


portation of com been allowed, its value 
relatively to wool would have risen, and 
the advantage on the side of the former 
would have been reduced; but by pre¬ 
venting its exportation the market was 
lutted with corn, and the unnatural 
epression of its value prevented the 
statutes for promoting Its cultivation 
from having any efihot. The increased 
price of corn towards the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the greater 
freedom of exportation that was then 
allowed, gave the first effectual encou¬ 
ragement to tillage. But we need not 
wonder at the contradict 017 policy of 
our ancestors. Even now it is far from 
being universally acknowledged that the 
self-interest of the producers will always 
lead them to employ themselves in the 
mode that is most advantageous; and 
that all legislative enactments, intended 
to force capital and industry into chan¬ 
nels in which they would not naturally 
flow, are either useless or pernicious. 

The first laws and regulations as to 
the support of the poor were enacted 
under the princes of the Tudor line. 
No legislative notice seems to have , 
been taken of the poor till 1370 ; and 
their existence as a separate class was 
not recognized previously to the four¬ 
teenth century. The truth is, how pa¬ 
radoxical soever the assertion may at 
first appear, that we owe the origin of the 
poor to the overthrow of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, and the establishment of liberty 
and independence. For several centu¬ 
ries after the conquest, the mass of the 
inhabitants of England were in a state 
of predial slavery. They could not leave 
the lands to which they were attached ; 
they were the property of their owners, 
who, though they were prohibited from 
killing them, might beat Dieni with im¬ 
punity. During this state of society, 
the poor, in the modern acceptation of 
the term, were necessarily unknown ; 
for, being slaves, they could look to 
none but their lords for sujiport. But 
after towns begun to lie enfran¬ 
chised. and to acquire privileges, and 
manufactures were established, a 
class of independent labourers was 
formed; the maimed, impotent, and 
unemployed portion of which, having no 
one on whom they could fall * back, 
became a burden on the piihlicV anu 
were designated the poor. The sui'den 
breaking up of the feudal s^rstem uttdac.. 
Henry VII., and the practice then so 
generally followed by the lords of sub- 
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stituting moncy.renfs in the plMe of 
services, and of dismisting their re¬ 
tainers, added greatly to the numbers of 
the poor; these were still further aug¬ 
mented in the reign of Henry VIII. by 
the dissolution of tne monasteries, which 
had been pretty generally in the habit 
of contributing largely to the support 
of the dependent portion of the com¬ 
munity. Some idea may be formed of 
the influence of this sudden change in 
the condition of society from an act of 
Heniy VIII., (3 Hen. VIII. cap. 15,) in 
which it is stated that 60,000 persons 
were then imprisoned for debts and 
crimes I The necessity of endeavouring, 
if possible, to put a stop to such disorders, 
led, in the reigns of Henry VI 1. and his 
successors, to different legislative mea¬ 
sures with respect to the poor. At first, 
an attempt was made to provide for their 
wants by voluntary contributions; but 
this having failed, a compulsory pro¬ 
vision was resorted to, which was per¬ 
fected and completed by the famous 
act of the 43d of Elizabeth, which con¬ 
tinues, to this day, the foundation of 
the entire fabric of the poor-laws. This 
is not the place to enter into any de- 
•tailed examination as to the policy of 
this system. But it appears to us, (that 
is, to the writer of this article, who alone 
is responsible for this opinion,) after 
allowing liberally for its defects, to have 
been, on the whole, singularly advan- 
t.ageous. It improved the character of 
the poor by giving them a security 
against want; at the same time that 
it prompted the landlords, and other 
persons of influence, from a regal’d 
to their own interests, to take mea¬ 
sures for chocking the growth of cot¬ 
tages, the subdivision of farms, and 
the loo rapid increase of the labouring 
class. Its influence on manufactures 
and commerce has, we think, been most 
salutary. By providing a resource for 
the poor in periods of national distress, 
or when the usual channels of employ¬ 
ment were ohsirueted, it has preserved 
the public tranquillity unimpaired;—a 
condition indispensable to the full de¬ 
velopment of tlie national resources, 
and to the continued growth of capital. 

We must here close these brief and 
desultmy notices of the rise of commerce 
luad iadustry in England, and of their 
^rogyss down to the accession of the 
of Stuart. The foundation of 
^e colonies in America and the West 
Indies, and the opening of the trade to 
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India, gave a wonderful atimulue to 
induitiy, and eieited a epirit of bold and 
daring enterprise, which wa» further 
promoted by various cireumstancea, 
•ome of which, though leas striking, 
were not, perhaps, less powerful. But 
as any attempt to trace the progress of 
commerce in England since 1600 would 
require an amplitude of detail quite in¬ 
consistent with the objects and limits of 
the present treatise, it must be deferred 
to some other opportunity. 

The reader will observe, that we have 
passed very cursorily over the important 
subjects of the com trade and the co¬ 
lonies. This was not done through 
ini^vertence, but intentionally. The 
object of this treatise was to unfold 
principles applicable to all sorts of 
commercial transactions, without en¬ 
tering into discussions relative only lo 
single branches. JFJoth tjje .subjects 
now alluded to are of such interest and 
importance, and involve so many dis¬ 
tinctive and peculiar details, that each 
would require for its proper discussion 
a treatise not much less than this. We 
flatter ourselves that the principles ac¬ 
cording to which the trade in corn, and 
the intercourse with colonial posses¬ 
sions ought to be conducted, will be 
found sufiicienfly explained in these 
pages. But those who wish to go 
farther, who desire to be informed as 
to the peculiar regulations under which 
the corn and colony trades have been 
placed, and the reasonings of those 
liy whom these regulations have been 
impugned and*defended, must ve^rt to 
publications treating exclusively of such 
subjects. 

We intended at one time to have 
added to this treatise tables-of the 
principal coins, weights and measures 
made use of in this and other countries; 
but, on reflection, we considered it 
better that these should be collected in 
a separate treatise; not only because 
adequate space would thus be found for 
the proper treatment of the subject, but 
that any individual might have it in 
his power lo obtain Tables of great 
practical utility, without their ^ing 
tacked to anything else. 

We cannot better conclude this trea¬ 
tise than in the words of Mr. Stevenson: 

—‘ What a picture does modern com¬ 
merce present of the boundless desires 
of man, and of the advancement he 
makes in intellect, knowledge, and 
power, when stimulated by these de- 
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sires! Things familiar to use cease to 
attract our surprise and investigation; 
otherwise we should be struck with the 
fact, that the lowest and poorest pea¬ 
sant's breakfast-table is supplied from 
countries lying in the remotest parts of 
the world, of which Greece and Home, 
in the plenitude of their power and 
knowledge, were totally ignorant. But 
the benefits which mankind derives from 
commerce • are not confined to the ac¬ 
quisition of a greater share and variety 
of the comforts, luxuries, or even the 
necessaries of life. Commerce has 
repaid the benefits it has received from 
geography; it has opened new sources 
of industry; of this the cotton manu¬ 
factures of Great Britain are a signal 
illustration and proof;—it has contri¬ 
buted to preserve the health of the 
Hbman race, by the introduction of the 


most valuable drug* employed in me¬ 
dicine. It has removed ignorance and 
national prejudices, and tended most 
materially to the difi^usion of political 
and religious knowledge. The natural 
philosopher knows, that whatever 
affects, in the smallest degree, tlie re¬ 
motest body in the universe, acts, 
though to us in an imperceptible manner, 
on every other body. So commerce 
acts; but its action is not momentary; 
its impulses, once begun, continue with 
augmented force. And it appears to 
us no absurd or extravagant expecta¬ 
tion, that, through its means, either 
directly, or by enlarging the views and 
desires of man, the civilization, know- 
ledge, freedom and happiness of Europe 
will ultimately be spread over the whole 
globe.’ 


J. U. M'Culloch. 
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AllANDONMKNT, in Marine InstirancCf takos place in those circumstances 
tvhoro the insure*! may claim as for a total loss. The insured may abandon when, 
by any of the events insured against, the voyage is lost, or is not worth pursuing,— 
whore the subject is so damaged as to be of no value to the owner,—where tho 
salvage is very high,—whore the part saved is of less value tlfan the fA.Mgnt,— 
or whore farther expense is necessary, and tho insurer will not undertake to defray 
it. Where abandonment is accepted by the underwTiters, or a total loss paid 
for, a subsequent recovery w'ill not give a right to revoke the transaction. The 
insured is in no case bound to abandon.^ In France, .Sp^in, and Holland, the time 
for giving notice of abandonment is limited by law : in Britain it depends on 
circumstances. Where tho insured receives intimation of a total loss, he must 
communioate his election to tho under^vriter without delay. Ho is entitled to a 
reasonable time for ascertaining tho state of tho case, but must not treat it in tho 
first instance as a partial loss, and abandon on finding his choice disadvantageous. 
The umierwriter, if ho obiect to tho abandonment, must give timely notice, tl^" 
surxm'k (.1 ///W/ie). Loss.j (/^nr/r, 228-282. 50‘3-G27.) 

ABBltMV'JATlON, tho contraction of a word or phrase, made either by omitting 
some of the letters, or by substituting certain characters in their place. Abbrevia¬ 
tions w'cro anciently much employed in order to save the labour of copying ; and 
even after tho iiivoiition of printing, they continued so prevalent, and in some cast s 
becamo so unintelligible, that Parliament at last restrained their use in legal docu¬ 
ments. A few of those most frequently used in commerce, and for general purposes, 
arc subjoined :— 


A. n. <1)0 year of our T.ord 

A. C. tho yi'.ir of Ciirist 

U. iK'fore Clirist 

A. M. the year of tlio World 

A. If. tho year of the ilegira 

O. S. Ohl stylo 

N. H. New stylo 

A. M. I'orenoon 

1*. At. Afttjrnoon 

Xmas. Oiristmas 

lJlt‘*. the last mouth 

Ins', tho present month 

I'rox". the next niunth 

in/d At (tilths after dato 

d/s Days after sight 

d /d Days after dato 

]>itt(> ur do. the sanio 

Dr. Cr. Dchtor, creditor 

H. K. Krrors exeoptod 

I. O. U. 1 owe you 
F". folio 


No. Number 

Co. Company 

i. c. tliat IS to say 

1*. S. Postscript 

h. 8. tlic place of the seal 

AIS. Alanuscript 

N. U. Observe 

K. fr. for the sake of example 
N. K. 8. W. North, east, south, 
west • 

K. I. C. Kost India Comp.any 
1. C. 8. J^t India Conipony’s 
Service 

N. Jl. North Britain 

W. I. West Indies 

U. 8. United States 

U. B. M. Iler Britannic Af.'iJesty 

11. Al. 8. Her AInjesty's ship 

J. P. Jiistico of Peace 

W. 8. Writer to the Signet 

C. B. Civil JSngineer 


® 'o C0r.t. 

£ or L. Pound 
8. D. Shillings and pence 
F. or qt. Farfhiiiifs 
S or D. Dollars 
Alilroos 

fr. c. Francs and cents 
S». R*. Sicca rupees • 

A. R. P. Acres, rood.s. poles 
Cwt. Q.r. Ib. llundrcdweight, 
quarter, pound 

Oz. dw t. gr. Ounce, pennyweight, 
grain 

Illid. bar. pun. Hogshead, bar¬ 
rel, punencon 

Oal. qt. pt. Gallon, quart, pint 
Qr. bu. pk. Quarter, bushel, 
peck 

Yd. ft. in. Y.arcl, foot, inch 
o /• r' pogros, m.nutes, seconds 
[Lloyd’s.] 


ACCEPTANCE OF A BILL, is an engagement on tho part of tho drawee to 
pay tho bill, in full, if tho acceptance is unlimited. According to tho usual practice, 
tho acceptor signs hia name oenoath that of the drawer. Though no condition 
can bo appendod by tho drawer of a bill, it may by the acceptor, and ho will not 
rcsponsiblo till tho couditiou bo fulfilled. Tho holder ia not bound to take a <»ndi- 
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tional acceptance, but if he do so, ho will be hold to hare made liis election. To 
preserve the responsibility of drawers and indorsers entire, notice of a condition to 
an acceptance ^ould be immediately sent them. By 1 and *2 Ceo. c. 7H, the 
accentance of inland bills must bo in writing on the bill. This applies to bills which 
are Doth drawn and accepted wdthin any one of the three <liyisions of the emi)iri\ 
A similar rule applies to all bills, whether foreign or inland, in Sootlaml. Foroi-;!! 
bills in England and Ireland may be accepted verbally, or by a writing apart. A 
notification that the bill has “ been presented” or “ seen,” or a statement that “ it 
shall meet with due honour,” is sufficient. By custom, the drawee is allowed twoiity- 
four hours, or till next day, to consider whether he shall accept, nnloss the post 
leave in the interim. If acceptance be refused or delayed, a protest should be takou, 
•—in any part of the empire in the case of a foreign hill, and in .Scotland in the 
case of cither an inland or foreign bill ; and notice should immediately bo trans¬ 
mitted to any party liable, intimating the non-acceptance, and that recourse is to 
be had against him. In Scotland, though acceptance must be made by signature 
on the bill to give it the legal privileges, an action against the drawee may bo 
grounded on a separate engagement to accept, especially if a third party has ad¬ 
vanced money on it ; and if the drawee has funds of the drawer ui his hands, 
presentment and protest for non-acceptance with notice, will operate as an assigna¬ 
tion of them. [Assignment.J Acccptr.nce cannot be withdrawn after the bill is 
returned to the holder. 

A bill may be accepted by procuration, but the holder is not bound to take 
Buch acccptaucej unless a clear and express authority from the principal be pro¬ 
duced.* Acceptance is held a recognition of the drawer’s signa ture, so as to preclude 
the acceptor from pleading against au onerous holder that it is forged ; but it is 
not held an admission of an indorser’s signature, though the acceptor must bo con¬ 
sidered bound to notice any condition attached to an indorsement. In England, 
a collateral undertakiug'iuay be constituted bv a second acceptance, that is, an en¬ 
gagement to pay the bill if it is not honoured by the first acceptor. In Scotland, a 
second acceptor is primarily liable with the first, and thus one who signs a hill with 
a view of being a cautioner merely, will bo liaolo as .a principal acceptor. The 
payee, by accepting, transfers the debt from the drawer’s shoulders to his own : lio 
IS thenceforth considered the p.*irty liable ; and after the bill is in circulation, w hen 
it is paid, it is presumed to be w'ith the acceptor’s funds. Although the bill wore not 
drawn for value, the acceptor is presume<l to have had value for it, and ho can only 
redargue the presumption by evidence, which in Scotland must be written, unless 
it be admitted by the party on oath that there was no value. 

Acceptance fur Honour or Supra Protest is an engagement to pay the bill if not 
paid by the drawee, entercil on after it is protested against the latter for non- 
acceptance. It is performed by a party who profenscs to be uinler no obligation to 
accept, and for the purpose of preventing the bill from being returned dishonoured. 
It may be by a third party, in the absence of, or on the refusal »>f the tlrawoe, or 
it may bo by the drawee hims<*lf, who refuses to accept the draft of the drawer, 
^ut accepts for the honour of an indorser. The <lrawce may even refu.-e to 
accept the bill absolutely, and may then, after protest, accept for honour «>f tlio 
drawer. The Ucceptor for honour only renders himself liable in a recourse, in ea-e 
of non-payment by the proper party, and so the bill should ho iireseuted to the 
drawee for payment when it mils fine, notwithstanding his refusal to accept it. 
The acceptor for honour has recourse against the person for whose honour he has 
accepted,and succeeds to whatever claim that person may have against the ilrawee. 
iDaj/ley on Billsy 171-21.5. Chittt/ on liU/sy .10/-38,3. Thomson on liUlsy 3’2JJ-.‘}(;};.) 
[Accommodatio.n Bill. Bill. "Notice. I’ui^entmbnt. Fiuitkst.J 

ACCOMMODATION,a significant term applied by mercliants to the credit fabri¬ 
cated by means of a bill of exchange, drawni solely for the purpose (»f being <lis- 
counted, and not sanctioned by an actual sale of goods. Such a hiH is ealle<l an 
accommotlalion hilly also a wind billy a kitCy or a JictitUms hill. Aeeoiniiiodation bills 
are of various kinds. The following description of one may sufib'c :—\ beitig in 
want of 4.100, requests B to accept a bill draw'ii at two nionth.s, wliieh li there¬ 
fore, on the face of it, is bound to pay ; it is understood, howe^er, that A will 
take care either to discharge the bill himself, or to furnish B with the means of 
paying it. A obtains ready money for the bill on the joint credit of the two parti<'s, 
A fulfiks his promise of paying it when due, and thus concludes the transaction. 
In general, accommodation bill transactions are carried on for the joint henelit of 
the parties, by means of cross acceptancesy or bills mutually drawn, accepted and 
exchanged; and where two names arc not enough, others arc obtained sutilcieut to 
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give currency to tho bills. Tho payment of those bills is, among needy men, pro¬ 
vided for by their again reciprocally drawing ujjon each other ; and this is repeated 
until the system of expofiionts failing, bankruptcy sooner or ,^ater overtakes tho 
principal parties, and, not unfrequently, all who are brought within the circle of 
thinr operations. The loss of credit wnich tho use of accommodation paper, wlien 
once i)crceived, generally occasions.—the expense of stamps, an<l higlier rates of dis- 
couiit, and particularly the double liability for the sums for which cross accejitanccs 
aro given, suould deter the respectable merchant from having recourse to this dan¬ 
gerous expediout. But it must be admitted^ at the same time, that when!, from 
some unexpected event, or commercial revulsion, a merchant is unable to bring liis 
commodities to a fair market so as to meet bis payments, his credit may be saved 
by the tem)>orary assistance of friends, through the medium of bills, and he may be 
enabled to liold his goods till some proper opportunity of sale presents itself; and 
(altliougli such contingencies cannot be too anxiously guarded against) there aro 
perhaps few who have transacted business long and extensively, w'ho have not, 
at particular times, received support in this way. 

It is sometimes Mticl that real l>ills represent real capital, while accommodation hills are a species 
of false and delusive wealth, which supply only an iinafdnary capital; hut this supposition, Mr 
Tlioriitnii remarks. Is " one by which more tha^ustice is done to one of these si>eeies of bills, and 
sometliinK less than justice to tho other.” *• The notes given in consequence of a real sale of 
g.iods cannot ho constdered as on that account certainlj/ representing any actual property. Sup- 
po.se that A sells ,£'100 worth of goods to U at six months’ credit, and takes a hill at si.t inontlis 
for it; and that B, within a month after, sells tho same goods at a like credit to C, taking a like 
)>ill, and again that C, after another month, sells them to O, taking a like bill, and so on ; tliere 
may tiien, at the end of si.x months, be six bills of £‘100 each oxi-ting at tne same tiAic; and 
every one of these may possibly have been discounted. Of all those bills, then, one only represents 
nny actual property.” “ In order to Justify tho supposition that a real bill (as it is called) repre¬ 
sents actual property, there ought to be some power in the bill-hohler to prevent the property 
which tho bill represents from being turned to other nurpo.scs than that of paying the bill in 
qiie.stion. No such power exists; neither tho man who holds the real bill, nor the man nlm di.s- 
counts it, has any property in the specifle goods for which It was given: he as much tru.-ts to tlj« 
general ability to' pay of tlic giver of the bill, as the holder of any tietitious bill does. The fictitious 
bill iua.v. ill many oases, be a bill given by a person having a large and known ctipital, a part of 
which, the tietitious bill may be said, in that case, to represent.” 

“ We come next to some nuiiits in which they differ. First, The fictitious note, or note of 
nccninniodation, is liable to tlie objection that it professes to be what it i.s not. This ubjeetiun, 
hiMvever, lies only against those iictittous hills which are passed as real. In many case.s, it is 
fcutlieiently obvious what they are. Secondly, The fictitious bill is in general less likely to bo 
punctually paid than tho real one. There is "a general presumption that the dealer in fictitious 
bill.s is a man who is a more adventurous speculator than ho who carefully abstains from them. 
It follows, tliirdly. That fictitious bills, besules being less safe, arc le.ss subject to limitation as to 
their quantity. The extent of a man’s actual sales forms some limit to the amount of his real notes ; 
and as it is luglily de.sirablo in commerce, that credit should be dealt out to all persons in some 
sort of regular ami duo proportion, tho measure of a man’s actual sales, certifledf by the appear¬ 
ance of Ills bills, drawn in virtue of those sales, is some rule in the case, though a very iuipcrfect 
one ill many respects.” 

“ A bill of accommodation is evidently in substance tho same as any common promissory nolo ; 
and even better, in this re.spect,—that there is but one security to the promissory note, whereas, 
ill tho cjise of tho hill of acconunodation theiw are two. So much Jeajousv subsists lest traders 
sliould push their mciuis of raising money too far, that paper, the same in its general nature witli 
that which is given, being the only paper which can ho given by men out of business, is deemed 
somewhat discreditable when coming f^rom a merchant.” ** Bills of exchangemre drawn upon 
l.omlon to a great amount, from all parts, not only of Great Britain, but of the world; and the 
groumls on wliich they have been drawn in a great degree elude observation. A large proportion 
of tliciii, no doubt, partakes of the nature of bills of aceoiimiodation. They have, however, in 
general, that shape cuiniiuinicatod to them, whatever it may be, which is thought likely to rciujer 
them discountable; and it is not difliciilt to make use of some real, and, at the same time of many 
sceiiiiiig trnmuietioiui of commerce, as a ground for drawing, and as a means of multiplying such 
bills.” The operation of drawing ami redrawing bills may obviously be carried on l>ctw i.\t mer- 
fhants in I.ondon ami others abroad. “ partly for the purpose of raising money, anil partly for 
tliat of profiting by a small turn in the exchange. Transactions which aro the converse to this, 
are on the utlier hand entered into by those who happen to possess ready money. They remit, f 
the exehange seems to favour their remittance, and draw in consequence of li.avimr remitted. 1 o 
deteniiine what bills aro fictitious or bills of accommi>dation, and what are real, is often a point 
of ditlieulty. Bven the drawers and remitters them.selves frequently either do not know, or «1<) 
not lake the trouble to retloct whether tho hills ought more projx'rly to Is* coiisidorid as oS the one 
rIa..sH or of tho other ; and the private di.st'ounter or Ininker to whom they are oflered, •'•till more 
frequently finds the credit of the bills to he tho only rule which it is po.s.sihlo to foilow in judging 
whether he ouglit to discount them.” (Thornton on Pai^er Credit, c. S.) 

Law as to .Accommodation Bills.- —These documents ditfer in no respect from tho 
form of ordinary hills ; their legal effect, however, is different as rc.-^pects parties 
between whom they do not represent a real debt. The drawer i.s generally the per¬ 
son accommodated, the acceptor not being indebted to him, but merely' putting ma 
name on tho bill, to give it currency in tho market;—if he have to retire it, there¬ 
fore, tho drawer bccouios liis creditor. That tho paper is merely au accomiuoda- 
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tion bill, as between any two parties who appear on it, cannot, however, be a defenco 
against a third who has given value for it, and even though ho know it to be aii 
accommodation bill when ho took it, ho has the ordinary moans of obtuining pay¬ 
ment. A person who appears as debtor on a bill or note, is always presumed to 
have had value, and in a question with the immediate creditor, he must i>rovc want 
of value by evidence ; in ocotland,thu evidence must be writ or oath, in a purely 
accommodation bill, the drawer is not entitled to notice of dishonour, the tise of 
notice being to enable the drawer to take precautions for his safety and iudeiuui- 
fication, if ho has funds in tho drawee’s hands ; but it can never safe to <uuit 
notice, for if tho i^awer had at any time, from tho period of drawing to that of 
acceptance, funds in tho drawee’s bauds, ho is eutitled to notice. Atria* r- 

AKCE. Notice.J 

ACCOUNT, a term applied generally to a computation, reckoning, or statenu'iit 
of any thing by numbers. 

AcroexT-CuRRENT IS R st.atcmcnt of tho transactions betwixt two parties, tlrawn out rtirnno- 
logicaUy in a plain circumstantial manner, an<l disposed in tho form of debtor nml cretliior on 
opposite pages. 

Ac<»ujrr SALEsia a document giving a detailed statement of the sale of goods. Tt oxliihits tho 
quantities and values of tho goods sold, the atteixlant eharges, ami the net )>roi'ee<ls. 

_ Ac'Coomt or Charge and Discharke in some respects resembles an amuuit-ctirrcnt, hut 
differs considerably in form, as instead of ch.irging tlie .several sums at iJic time they are receivi il, 
the whole articles with whieh tlie party is intrusted are charged at once on one side, wiiile the 
other side, or dLwharge, shows the riianner in which he has aet’ouiited for tho saiiie. “ 'Idle 
systenuof accounting by charge and discharge is the old exchequer practice, a rciniiant of the times 
when the only accounting parties were delitors to tlie king, or stewards and hadid's to tlu-ir l..r<ls ; 
and the sy.stem is applicable only to accounts of a similar nature; .such as debtors to tlicir creditors, 
agents to their principals, trustees to their eextui qne trusts, or the like; iu all whieh, one party 
only is the accountant, and tlie other a creditor," {Corn on Accounts.) 

Merchants usually prefix the initial.s E. E. (for Errorx Kxcepieil) to their sign.nfurc to accoiuits; 
but the omission of these letters forms uo liar to the subsequent correction of errors. 

eVossaccounts, whenoflongstandiiignndeoinplicnted.arcfrniifulsoitrcesof disjmtcs. In liijig- 
land, such disputes arc either referred to arbitration, or made the subject of a hill in rhaiiccry. 
One fifth at least of the business of that Court is accoimt.s, the ordinarv duties conneeteil nitli 
which are performed by twelxo officers called “ Masters in Chancery.” In Scotland, when' arid- 
tration is le^ frequent, and where there is no establishment of particnl.ar persons for tlie piirjxeo 
of settling disputed accounts, tho business i.s in general left to the onlinary courts, by whom (nr by 
the parties, subject to their approval) .a person is .selected from the practising accountants to in¬ 
vestigate and report upon the details. [Book-keepi.vo. Uook-Deut.J 

ACKTIC ACID, foiroerly called radical vincf/ar, is the sour part of vineg.qr, .md 
that to which its jpeculiar and valuable properties are owing. It is obtaim'd, l.vf, 
By tho fermentation of saccharine matter. 2/%, By the distillation of xvnoil. 'rin? 
product of the former constitutes, when diluted, tho common vinegar, which abroad is 
made from wine, and in thi.s country from an infusion of malt, termed trnrt. Ilcvenuo 
proof vinegar, termed by the maker No. 24, is calculated to coutuiu .5 per cent, of 
pure acetic acid. ^ Sp. gr. I'OUIW, The acetic acid from wooil is obtainoa bv the de¬ 
structive di.stillation of the dried branches of trees in hollow iron cylinders. The iia rd 
, woods, such as oaK, ash, birch, and beech, are alone used ; and the average prodiu-t 
of crude acid from B cwts. of wood is ’itt gallons. This acid, formerly culled /o/ro- 
liffneom acul, is now largely employed, wncu purified, for almost all the juirposes 
to which acetic acid or common vinegar is applied. Acetic a« id, wlien pure, 
is fluid (except at a low temperature, when it crystallizes), volatile, and cobmr- 
lees. of an exceedingly pungent smell, and very acid taste. In this state it is used 
in chemical investigations. In a less pure state, it is employed for pre[)ariug acetate 
or sugar of lead, acetate of copper or verdigri.s, and acetate of alumina, largely 
used by calico-printers and dyers as a mordant. In tho form of pyroligneous acid 
it is employed to preserve meat, and in tho state of vinegar it'is ajiplied to a 
variety of purposes too well known to rc<iuiro notice, iltrande's Chrmistri/, tVc.) 
Acetic acid is frequently contaminated with sulphuric acid, which, however, is 
readily detected by the addition of the acetate or sugar of lead, w hen an in.solublo 
sulphate is precipitated should any sulphuric acid bo present. [Vi.neoau. ) 

ACIDS, a most important class of chemical compounds. According to Dr 
Ure, they are distinguished by the following general properties 1. I'iieir taste i.s 
for the most part sour; and in tho stronger species it is acrid ami corrosive, 

2 . They generally combine with water in every proportion, with a coudeusalion of 
volume and evolution of heat. .3. With a few exceptions, they aro volafilizcd or 
decomposed at a moderate heat. 4. 'fliey usnally change the jmrple colours of 
vegetables to a bright red. />. They unite in definite proportions with the alkalis, 
earths, and metallic oxides, and form tho important class of saU/t. This may bo 
reckoned their characteristic and indispeusable property. There is, liowcvcr, no 
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siiiglo acidifying principle, nor absolute criterion of power among the different 
varieties. Acids are derived from all the kingdoms of nature, and excejit in the few 
particulars above named, they vary greatly in their properties. Some are gaseous 
in form, otliers are fluid or solid. Most of them are colourless ; some are inodorous ; 
while others are pungent. The most imiiortant, in a commercial point of view^ 
arc the Acetic, Beiizmc, Boracic, Citric, Gallic, Muriatic. Nitric, Nitro-mnriatic, 
Nitrous, Oxalic, Prussic, Sulphuric, Sulphurous, and lartaric; an account of 
which will be found under these several heads. 

A(’KER WOOD, a fancy wood of a cinnamon colour. 

ACORUS, on SWEET FLAG, a medicinal plant {.Calamus nroma/jetw), found 
in moist situations in many parts of Euroi>o and Asia. It was formerly imported 
from the Levant, but is now obtained equally goo<l from marshes near Norwich. 
It is slightly aromatic, and is occasionally used as a stiinnlaiit. The part employed 
is the «hicd creeping stem, improperly termed root, which should be chosen tough, 
ch'ared from fibres, and free from worms—to which it is very subject. 

ACQUITTANCE. [Rwi'H’T-l 

ACRE, a measure of lan<l. The imperial standar<l acre contains 4 roods, ICO 
square perches, 4040 square yards, or 10‘square chains; and C40 acres make I 
square mile. 1 Scots acre = I*2<jl2 imp. acre ; or 1:54 Scots acres^ lob imj>. acres 
nearly. ;5().{ Irish acres = 40 imp. acre.s. 1 imp. acre = ’4047 French hectare ; or 
42 acres — 17 hectares nearly. 

ACTS OF BANKRUPTCY’, in tho law of England and Ireland, aro those 
acts or events Avhich tho law takes a.s a criterion that a tradesman is bankrupt. 
“ Acts of bankruptcy,” says Lord Henley, “may bo divided intofwo classes ; L/, 
Those acts which, being in themselves iudiflerent or equivocal, derive their charac¬ 
ter from tho intent with which they aro done ; an<l, 'Irl^ Those Avhich are in them¬ 
selves subst.-mtive' acts of bankruptcy, and where the intent is perfectly immaterial” 
(17). Those of the fir.st class an? ranged iu tho bankrupts’ act ((> Geo. 1V\ c. Ifi, 
§.’5) as follows : l.v/, “ If any .such trader shall depart this realm, or, 2(i, being out 
of this realm, shall remain abroad.” The departure, or remaining abroad, mu.st be 
with tin? intent of delaying creditor.**, and, if tho intent is not shown, the fact that 
they have been d(;lay»‘d is immaterial. “ .\s Avhero ouo goes abroad to aA'oid a 
eriinitnil proee.ss, or a writ de cwconinntniraio capiendo: or a proce.ss to enforce a 
duty, as a. decree to exeeute a eonveyaiiee : or if he goes abroad with the know- 
letlgc? and con.sent (d‘ his creditors” {ilcnlep's li. L. 17). “ In .some oases where tho 
trader has gone abroad, under circumstances Avhich render it highly improbable 
that he would return to thiscojintry, ex gr. AA'herc he had committed murder, it will 
be inferred that he mn.st haA'o intended to delay his creditors, such being the ncces- 
sary conHt'<[n<?nco of his behaviour” (Smith's Mercantile L. 472). The alternative act 
of remaining abroad was inserted in tho last statute to prevent om? who had gone 
abroatl with dillerent views, trom remaining ab.seiit, on hearing that his affairs were 
cmbarrasseil, without being liable to tho conscmiencc of having committed an act of 
bankrupt<?y ; JW, “ or depart from bis dwelling-nonse.” Here, as in the former case, 
the intejit to delay is the material cirenmstauee, ainl where a'cretlitor left his house, 
though under a false ap]»rchcnsiou that officers who called had authority to arre.<f 
liim, wIk'u they had not, it was an act of bankrnntey (Exp. liavltford, IHtUl ; 15 
I'eseif, 44;)) ; 4//i, “ or otherwi.se absent himself.” Tnis embraces most of those at- 
t<‘mpts to keep out of tho Avay of a creditor, w'hicli do not come witliin the previous 
more narrow definitions. The intent to delay is ncees.sary. The absenting does not 
require to be from the dwelling-house, or even the principal place of business. “ A 
trader,” says Mr Sinitb, '* may commit an act of bankruptcy, by absenting himself 
from liis own regular place of business, iu Avhieh a man Avonld* be e.xpeeted to be, 
or from some of lM*r place where he expected to meet those to whom he Avas iiuiebted ; 
for in‘<tance, tho Royal Exchange, in order to delay his creditors. But the mero 
fact of a. tnid(*r’s absenting liinnself from a place at wfiicli, though he had once trans¬ 
acted business there, it did not appear that he had any business to transact at tho 
tinn? of his stayijig away from it, and at AA'hich, therefore, ho aa'ouM not, iu the 
ordinary eour.so of things, ho expected to bo present, will not AA-arrant a jury iu 
cotieluding that lie liad committed au act of bankruptcy, by absenting himsolt, in 
order to delay creditors. But no case, it is said, has yet gonc the len^h of deciding 
that AA'hero the appointment was to meet a creditor at liis, the creditor’s, and_tho 
debt orbreaks that app<)intment, such conduct amounts toan act of bankruptcy ”( 473). 

btfiy “ Or begin to keep his house,” that is, if he begin to seclude liimsclf, so 
as to prevent his creditors from communicating with him, as, by retiring from 
his sho]) to his paxlour, or by closing the doors and AviudoAVS of his place of 
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business. Formerly the only adnoitted evidence of keepins house, was proof 
of directions to deny aooess to a creditor, and of access denied accordingly. ^ The 
seclusion may now, however, be shown by other unequivocal focts, and it is not 
necessary when a direction to deny access is proved, to prove that it was obeyed. 
Where the conduct of the individual is, however, otherwise equivocal, evidence 
of deiUal will be required. Where a trader bade his servant tell any creditor 
who might caJl that he was not at homo, and on a creditor calliim he was so told, 
though the debtor was at homo and ill, and might have validly excused him- 
setf on that ground, it was laid down that a jury might find it to be an act of 
bankruptcy (Lazarus v. Waithman, 1821 ; 5 Afoore 313), On the other hand, if a 
creditor is simply denied access, the circumstance may be explained away on the 
ground of illness or engagement. “ A mere direction by a trader to deny him to a 
creditor, if he do no further act indicative of keeping house, such, for instance, as 
secluding himself, is not, per se, an act of bankruptcy : neither, on tho other hand, 
is a denial, if he did not order it” {Smith's Afercantile L. 47o). A denial in a 
friend’s house, or on board a ship, may bo an act of bankruptcy. A denial on a 
Sunday was held not to be so, tnough.that day had boon agreed on between tho 
debtor and cre^or for settling the account {Exp. Preston^ 1813; 2 T. awl li. 311). 

6 /A, “Or suffer himself to be arrested for any debt not due 7t/», “ or yield 
himself to prison 8 /A, “ or Buffer himself to bo outlawed 0//i, “ or procure 
himself to be arrested10/A, “ or his goods, money, or chattels, to bo attached, 
sequestered, or taken in executionll/A, “ or make, or cause to bo made, 
either witliin this realm or elsewhere, any fraudulent grant or conveyance of any 
of his lands, tenements, goods, or chattels, or make or cause to be made any fraiul- 
ulent surrender of any of his copyhold lands or tenements, or make or cause to bo 
made any fraudulent gift, delivery, or transfer, of any of his goods or chattels.” Deeds 
of the description here enumerated are divided into two kinds : Is/, “ those which 
are voidat common law,dl’ under the statiite of fraudulent conveyances, 13 Klizahcth, 
c. .5 ; and 2 d, those which are considered fraudulent, as being in contravention of tho 
policy of tho bankrupt law, either by adopting a mode of distribution of the in-od- 
vent’s property, different from that which the bankrupt law points out, or (which 
will embrace the consideration of the second of the above acts of bankruptcy) by btdng 
apreference of one or more creditors in fraud of tho others” {Henley's H.' L. ‘Jfi). 
Those of the former kind are frauds in their own nature. The other class consists 
of acts, which, were they not performed by a trader, would not be held as frauds. 
These are, D/. an assignment or disposal m the telmle of the trader's property. Al¬ 
though the rule contemplated the uefrauding of creditors by such an act, yet it is 
not the less an act of bankruptcy, though made in favour of tnc creditors themstdves 
as a body. But tho advantages of deeds of composition having been experienced 
for some time in Scotland, the rule was restricteaby 8 (luo. IV. e. lb‘, § 4, which en¬ 
acts, that a trust-deed for tho benefit of all the creditors of a tra«h!r, shall not bo 
considered an act of bankruptcy, unless a commission or fiat issue within six months. 
[CoMPOSiTio.v CoxTRAfTT.] A creditor who has executed or been privy to^ or has acte«I 
finder, a general conveyance to creditors, cannot afterwards challenge it as an act of 
bankruptcy. The character of the act, it has been held, is not saved by the circum¬ 
stance that the deed is only to be executed on certain conditions, as, if the trn.stccs 
think fit, or if a commi.ssioii of bankruptcy do not issue witIUn a certain time. An 
exception of a very small portion of his property will not save a general disposal of 
a trader’s effects from being an act of oankmptcy. The second kind of disposal 
contrary to the spirit of the bankrupt laws is one giving an nnfair preferonro to 
any particular creditor. A merchant in solvent circumstances is always entitled to 
follow his own choice in tlie routine in which he may pay his creditors, an<l therefore 
it is only when it is done in contemplation of bankruptcy, and with the view of making 
an nneqnal distribution of tho estate which is to become bankrupt, that such a pre¬ 
ference constitutes an act of bankruptcy. It does not appear that the act w'ill bo 
one of bankruptcy however closely bankruptcy follow it, umess it was contemplated. 
Thus, where one purchased goods on OctoTOr 8 , for exportation, but finding that ho 
must stop payment, and could not make use of tho goods, returned them on October 
16, and stopped payment next day, but expected, tiiat, as lie had to receive remit¬ 
tances from abroad which would enable him to pay in fall, his creditors would give 
him time, but they refusing, ho was made bankrupt on November 2 ; f bis was held 
not to be an act of bankruptcy (Fidgeon v. Sharp, lOth May 1814,1 Afarsh. 196). To 
constitute an act of bankruptcy, the assignment must bo voluntary. “ Therefore 
a nayment or delivery under tho threat or apprehension (however unfounded) either 
of a criminal or civil process is valid: or where tho trader acta from tho mere 
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Importunity of the creditor, or, &s in Smith v. Payne (G T. R, 152), where the 
creditor knowing it was in vain to ask for mon^, pressed the trader to let him 
have goods to the amount of his debt” {.Henley^$ 2*. L. 33). 

The following are the acts of bankruptcy which possess that character indepen¬ 
dently of tho intention of the bankrupt: 1«<, Where a trader arrested for debt, or on 
any attachment for non-payment of money, lies in prison twenty-one days on that 
or any other similar commitment, or having been arrested for any other cause lies 
for twenty-one days in prison after a detainer of debt is lodgea against him and 
not discharged (6 Geo. fV. c. 16. § 5). “ Tho debt must be a real subsisting lethal 
debt; a mere equitable demand is not sufficient y a penalty due to the crown is” 
(Smith's Mercantile L, 486). The day of arrest is included in computing the period 
which is not considered as completed until the expiry of the last of the tw'enty-one. 
I u case of bailjthe time is computed from tho date of surrender in discharge of it,“ un¬ 
less tho surrender w’cre merely nro/orwm, tho defendant never liaving been out of 
custody since tho arrest, in wlncn case the time runs front the arrest, as it will, if he 
liave, in consequence of sickness^ been kept part of the time at his own house, or liave 
had tho benefit of day rules durin|; the period. But w'hcro he had been suffered to 
go at large after tho arrest, tho time was computed from his return into custo«ly ’* 
(lb. 486). 2//, Escaping from an imprisonment of tho above-character. The 

escape must not bo constructive, but real. 'Ad, A trader may voluntarily become 
bankrupt by filing in the secretary of bankrupts’ office a declaration of insolvency, 
attcstcii by an attorney or solicitor. A memorandum issued from the office then 
becomes a warrant for advertising tho bankruptcy in the Gazette. No fiat, how’cvcr, 
can issue on the act beyond two calendar months after insertion of tho advcrtk:cmeut, 
or if the advertisement have not been inserted within eight days after the filing of 
the declaration (Gtleo. IV. c. 16^ § 6). By the immediately following section it is en¬ 
acted, “ That no commission [Fiat] under which the adjudication shall be grounded 
on the act of bankruptcy, being the filing of such declaration, shall be deemed invalid 
by reason of such declaration having been concerted or agreed upon between tho 
bankrupt and any creditor or other person.” 4//i, Compounding -with the petition¬ 
ing creditor, i. e. paying to the person who struck the docket, or enabling him to 
obtain a larger proportion t»f dividend than the other creditors. Tho favoured 
creditor forfeits his debt, and must refund. 

By the act for partially abolishing imprisonment for debt, and for the relief of 
insolvent debtors (I & 2 Viet. c. 110 ), the filing of a petition for discharge, under tho 
act by a person in atdual custody, is an act oi bankruptcy from the date at which ho 
took that .step, and if a Juit bo taken out before the time appointed by' the court and 
a<lvertiscd for the hearing of tho petition, or if it bo taken out within two months 
after the date at which the order to that effect was issued by the court, the provi- 
i^ional •ssiguee in terms of the act is divested, but not otherwise (§ 38). By tho 
same statute, it is an act of bankruptcy, if a creditor or creditors, to the amount 
requisite to authorize a petition for bankruptcy, having filed affidavits of their 
dtd)ts in the court of bankruptcy, tho debtor do not pay* them, or find security 
within twenty-ono days (§ 8). • • 

Act of liankruptcy by a Member of Parliament. —^By G Geo. IV. c. 16, § 9 , If S 
member of parliament who is a trader commit any of the acts wliich are acts «>f 
bankruptcy in tho ca.se of ordinary traders, a commission may issue in the usual 
manner, but the member is not liable to arrest. By § IG, a creditor or creditors of 
tho legal amount [Bankruptcy] may file allidavit of the debt in anv of the court.s 
at VVestmiustor, and sue out a summons, with a copy of whi<*h the member of 
parliament may bo served ; and if he do not satisfy tno creditor by’ payment or 
compounding, or enter into a bond with tw'o sureties to pay any sum that may bo 
recovered against him with costs, and enter appearance to tlu’^action within one 
calendar month after service of tno summons, an act of bankruptcy is committed 
by him. By § 11, if a tradiiig member of parliament disobey any order to pay 
money in tho course of an action in a court of equity, the creditor may applyr to tho 
court to fix a peremptory day for the payment, and if the debtor, being served with 
tho order eight days before tno day appointed for payment, neglect to pay, ho is to 
be held as having committed an act ofhaukruptcy from the time of service. 

In luKT.ANoby tho bankrupt statute 6 Wm. 1V\ c. 14, § 19-27, tho acts of bank¬ 
ruptcy of tho English statutes 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, are euacted there, with thi.s addition to 
the act marked above as No. 11, that tho w’ords “ situate in England or Ireland or else¬ 
where” follow tho words “ or make or cause to bo made any’ n-audulcnt surrender of 
any of his copyhold lands or tenements.” [Assiunkr.s. Bankruptcy. CoMMi.ssioNiiRs.] 
ADAMANTINE SFAIt, oa CUMAION COliUNDUAl STONE, is, with the 
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exception of diamond, the hardest substance known. Sp. gr. 4. It contains about 
90 per cent, of alumine, with a little iron and silica, and is generally of a palo gray 
or greenish colour, but sometimes of rod and brown tints. ^ it is found In India, 
China, and in some parts of Europe. The Indian variety is considerably whiter 
than tne Chinese, and is usually aeemod the purest. In the East it is used for 
polislung steel and cutting gems, out the European lapidaries prefer diamond powder. 

ADEN, a seaport of Arabia, lying in I’i** 62' N., 44“ 69' E. about 100 miles E. 
of the entrance to the Rod Sea. It was acquired by the East India Company 
in the year 1838, partly to facilitate the steam-navigation of that sea. Tho town 
is advantageously situated upon a noble promontory, which forms two biws, in tho 
westernmost of which, or “ Back Bav/’ a place has been selected for tho formation 
of a coal depot. This bay is accessible and sheltered, and at low water is nearly 
twenty foot in depth, within about thirty yards from the shore. 

Aden was formerly the most opulent city in Arabia; and during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries, was an important emporium in the European trade with Ir.dix It after¬ 
wards declined; and latterly, the town and its once impoMii;; fortifications have been nearly a 
heap of ruins, inhabited by a niiserablu population of couiposud of .Jews, llanians, A mbs, and 
Saraalkies. Under the protection of the Company, however, there (ran be littU' doubt that it 
will a^piin acquire much of its former consideration. Its local position and harbour ve it a (lecubw! 
advantage over tho ports of the Red Sea, by cnablini; vessels to perform several trips to and front 
India during the year; wheretis the nature of the winds within the Mtruits of Hub cl Mandeb are 
such, that more than one can seldom, if ever, be eft'eetod by a native vessel. The inonoputizing 
spirit of the Egyptian government, at present, operates unfavourably upon Rritisli comniereo 
with the countries adjoining the Red Sea ; but it is considered likely, notwithstanding, that tho 
rich {)roducts of Alp'ssinia, and of the neighbouring pairts of Africa, (Consisting of gold-dust, ivory, 
coffee, frankmcense, bides, and sheep, will soon find their way to Aden, to form a return 

for the silks, cotton piec(‘-goods, iron, and rice, which will bo imported from Britain and India. 
To fiicilitate the sale of British and Indian goods tliruugboutArabui, it fortunately happens that tho 
road leading to the interior is the nearest to the ru'liest part of Yemen, and from whieb tlio 
celebrated coffee can bo more easily convejW to Aden than to 3Iocha. At present, it U tho 
cfiief mart for the gums brought from Africa by tho Hoiiuuilics. 

ADJUSTMEN'J^ in Marine Insurance^ a calculation of tho 8ums to which tho 
insured is entitled from tho respective underwriters, on a loss occasioned by ativ (»f 
tho risks insured against, generally prepared by a profi'ssioual person, indorsetf on 
the policy, and signed by tho several underwriters. It is compared to a note of 
hand, being presumptive against them, and not re<iniring tho eonsideratbdi to lx* 
proved by the holder, but admitting or a valid defence being raised and proved by 
the underwriter. [Inscranck (.l/«ri/ic). Lu.ss. I’oucY.J 

ADM E A.SUREMEN'r. [Towage.] 

AD VALOREM (/,«/.), according to the value. This term is used in commerce 
chiefly in reference to those duties (hemeo called ad vaturem dutiex)^ which aro 
levied on commodities at certain ratios per cent, on their value. ^ 

ADVANCE commonly denotes money paid on tho .security of property eonsignod 
or deposited. Merchants frcxjncditly advarn'o from onc-haif to t>vrt-third.s of tho 
value of goods consigned to fltcm on receiving invoice, bill of lading, Ac. [Bill. 
PRiNcri'AL ANn Agent. Sale. Proof in Bankucftcv, &c.] 
f- ADVEN'rU liE, a term s(jmetitnc.s used to express a shipment by a rncrcliant on 
his own account. A joint adrenture is where tho shipment is made by two or more 
parties on joint account. ^ [Joint Adve.stuue.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS in any newspaper, periodical^ or literary tvork, aro each 
subject to a stamp-duty of Is. 6d., when printed and publislicd in Great Britain ; and 
of *13. in Ireland. 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 23 (June *28, 1833). Tho r(;ve!mo derivc(l 
from advertisements amounted in 1839 to £125,0*28 j of which, England, £101,3.^7 ; 
Scotland, £13,9*28 ; Ireland, £9741. 

One copy of every pcriorlical or liter.ary work (not being a newspaper), oniiLaining any .advor- 
tiaementa liable to atamp-duty, piibli.HlKxl within l^ondon, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or witliin twenty 
miles, ahall, within aix days after publication, be brought, together witli all advertiM(*in(?ntH priiiti'd 
therein or publiahetl, or intended to be published therewitli, to the n(»irc.'it licful statiip-offn-c ; and 
the title thereof, and tho name of the printer and publisher, with the number of advortisiuiiciits; 
and the duty ahall bo there paid; and one copy, Ac. in any place not within the above; liinits, 
ahall, witliin ten daya, be brought to the head (fistributor of stainpa in the district, and to wlioui 
the duty ahall bo paid. Penalty for neglect § :f. By (J A 7 Wm. IV. c. (k), a penalty of 

£M is iinpoBcd on peraona advertising foreign or other illegal lotteries. 

ADVICE, in commercial language, means information communicated tetter. 
The term is u.sed chiefly in rcfercuco to bills of exchange. 

“ Bills are aometiraea made payable ‘ as per adviceat other times, * without further advice,' 
(PofA. pi. atS, I6f») ; and generally without any of these words. In tin; foriiier riisotlu; iJrawo«may 
not, but in tho latter he may, pay before he baareceiv(j(J advice." {t'hitti/onHills.) [Notick ] 

ADULTERATION is the deceitful mixture with any commodity of subi;ta:icx !3 
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of a different or baser nature. Adulteration is a fraud at common law. There are, 
however, statutes which afford a remedy in the greater number of cases; and it is 
most expedient to proceed under these, more especially when they vest a summary 
jurisdicuon in justices of the peace or other subordinate authorities. A full account 
of the statutes will be found m “ Bum’s Justice of the Peace.” 

AFFIDAVIT, a statement of the tmth of a fact, given on oath, for which, since 
the passing of 6 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 62, declarations have been in several instances 
.substituted. An affidavit most be made before some one who has authority to take it. 
When in reference to a suit in court, it ought to bo made before the court in which 
the cause lies, or a commissioner authorized by it, and so an affidavit before a Master 
in Chancery will not be effectual in the Queen’s Bench, and vice versa. Affidavits are 
generally used to certify the service of process, or some other procedure in a court 
of justice, or in support of motions, or in opposition to them. The first step prepara< 
tory to an adjudication of bankruptcy, is for the petitioning creditor to make affi¬ 
davit of the amount of the debt, and of his belief that the debtor has become bank¬ 
rupt ; and affi<lavits are otherwise extensively employed, in the bankrupt codes of the 
three kingdoms. By 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 62, § 13, it is unlaw'ful “for any justice 
of peace, or other person, to administer, or cause, or allow to bo administered, or 
to receive, or cause, or cause or alloiv to bo received, any oath, affidavit, or solemn 
affirmation, toucliing any matter or thing whereof such justice, or other person, hath 
not jurisdiction or cognisance, by some, statute in force at the time being.” The 
illegality is not to apply to oaths, connected with the preservation of the peace and 
the punishment of itcMinqucnts, or with proceedings before parliament, or with the 
requisites for the validity of deeds to be used in foreign countries. By ^2 of the f^utdto 
just quoted, various public officers are enumerated, in the business of which declara- 
ticuis may, by authority of the Treasury, be substituted for oaths and affidavits. By 
§ 11, a declaration is substituted for an oath in taking out a patent. 

Affidavits are not indigenous to the law of Scotland, and Iq^ncc voluntary affidavits 
before jmlgcs arc not evidence unless appointed by the bankrupt and other statutes. 

Furtn of Disposition to prove a debt in an English Bankruptcy. 

At the Court of Bankruptcy, 
London, :kl January 1840. 

A B IioinK sworn and oxaniinod, the day and year, and at the place above mentioned, upon hU 
oath suith, that (' I), tlie perM»i a^^ain^t whom this prosecution of bankruptcy is awarded and 
issiifd, was at an<l before tbe date and siiini; forth of the same, and still is justly and truly indebted 
imto this <Ii'ponent [and K !•’, Iiis partnerj. in the sum of .-t'KO [m tcordr], for goods sold and 
<!i‘Hvered. for which said sum of .-tlOO, or any part thereof, he, tliis tleponent, hath not [nor 
hath his said partner], nor any other person, to his [their] use, to his knowledge or belief, received 
atiy security or satisfaction whatsoever. A B. 

Eonn ofA fTuluvit to the verity of a claim under a Sequestration in Scotland. 

• At Kdinbureh, the third <la,v of .lamiary, cightoen hundred and forty years. 

In presence of A, one of her ]VI;gostv's Justices of the Peace for the citv of Kdinbiirgh, api>oarod 
It [or “ H. one of tlie partners of It & Co.” as the ease may fa’], who being solemnly sworn, 
depones, that C is jusllv indebted, and resting owing, to him [or “ to the company of whieh the 
deponent is a partner"], the sum of irortfs]. according to the account hereto .mnexed. 

Depones that no part of the stiid sum is paid or oompenstitod, nor doc%the*doponent [or “ nor 
does tlie dejument, or any of the partners of the said company"] hold any other person than 
the saiil (’ hound for tlie debt, or any security for the same, or any part thereof [e.xcopt as stated 
ill siiid account, or as the case may fre]. All which is truth, as tbe'depouent slial^iswer to Ood. 

B 

A. J. P. 

AFFIRMATION is the sohmiu asseveration made by Quakers and Moravians in 
oases where uu o.ath is required from others. The form prescribed i.s as follows 
“ I, A B, do .solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm.” This privilege 
was first allowed by the act 7 A 6 Wm. I II. c. 34 ; but it was confined to civil 
casc.s until tbo year Ih'JMwhcn (.0 (leo. IV. c. .32) it was cxtomlod to criminal eases. 
A false affirmation subjects the offender to all the penalties of perjury. By 3 A 4 
Wm. IV. c. 82, tho privilege was oxtendod to tho ueuomiiiatioii called Separatists, 
and by 1 A 2 Viet. c. 77, to all persons who have been Quakers or Mor.aviaus, and 
who rt'tain oonscientiona objections to oaths. 

AFFHEltl llTM ENT, in tho law of shiiiping, i.s tho contract by which a vessel, 
or tho uso of it, or tho uso of some pai’t of it, is let out on hire. The contract i.s of 
two kinds, charter-party and general ship, or ship on general freight. The contract 
does not require to bo in writing, but if it bo so it must be duly stamped. The 
obligations generally expressed, and always understood, on the part of tlie ship¬ 
master, aro, that tho vessel must bo .soaivorthy, provided with all necessaries, and 
ill every way fit for tho voyage nndortaken. Tho crew also must be sufficient in num¬ 
ber and ability. WTicrc such is tho usage, he must have a pilot on board. Tho 
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vessel must be at the port ready to receive fjoods, for a reasonable period, and must 
sail at the appointed time, weather and tide permitting. She must be properly 
navigate^ ana also directed to her port of destination by the usual and approved 
course. If she deviate unnecessarily, the master and owners are responsible it* loss 
be occasioned, though it should be by the act of God or the king’s enemies. _ The 
master must not incur risk by sailing with contraband goods on board, or without 
the proper pax>ers. He must use every effort to couvcy tnc cargo in safety. Where 
he cannot proceed in his own ship, he must forthwith adopt such means as 
may be best suited to preserve the safety and value of all the projierty committed 
to his charge. “ Transshipment,” “ for the place of destination, if it be practicable, 
is the first object, because that is in furtherance of the original purpose ; if that be 
impracticable, return or a safe deposit may be expedient. The merchant should bo 
consulted if possible. A sale is the last thing the master should think of, bccauso 
it can bo only justified by that necessity which supersedes all human laws. If he 
sell without necessity, his owners, as well as himself, will be answerable to tho 
merchant; and they will be equally answerable if he place tho goods at the disposal 
of a Vice-Admiralty Court in a British colony, and they are sold under an order of 
the court, such court having no authority to order a sale. And tho persons who 
buy under such circumstances vrill not acquire a title as against the merchant, but 
must answer to him for the value of the goods.” {.Abboty 243, 244.) On his arrival 
the master'must report his ship and crew, exhibit his manifest, and deliver tho 
cargo to the consignee [Bill of LapinoI on payment of charges. [Frkiuut.] 

The obligation on tho part of tho freighter or merchant, is to furnish a sufiicient 
carga—-if he h&.vo covenanted for a full one, ho must provide it though it exceed 
what was specified as tho burthen of the ship, becoming liable in compensation for 
any portion not occupied. This compensation for tho freight of cargo stipulated 
for, but not supplied, is called e/eae/ freight. Certain days aro generally specified, 
during which the merchant is entitled to delay the vessel in loading and unloatling ; 
these are termed “ Lay-days.” A specific sum is in some cases covenanted to bo 
paid, should the vessel bo longer detained, and if a rate is not agreed upon, a 
charge may be made of the nature of damages.* [Dkmuurage.] Before receiving 
delivery of the cargo, tho merchant must pay tho freight. iAbboty 1G2-425. iSmith’s 
Mercantile i., 239-261.) 

AGAL-AGAL, a glutinous substance obtained from a seaweed in the Philipiiino 
Islands. It is much used in China for gumming silks and paper. 

AGARIC iBoletus\ a fungus mowing on trees. Two species of boletus aro 
known under the same name. The B. pint laricis, or male agaric of druggists, 
was at one time employed as a purgative, but it is now in disuse. The B. ignaritix. 
called female agaric, was formerly valued as a styptic, but is at present chicHy used 
for preparing the tinder or touchwood called on the continent amadouy and in this 
country German tinder. It is found in most countries, and particularly in tho 
Highlands of Scotland, on tho trunks of old ash and other trees. That which grows 
upon the oak, however, is most esteemed. 

AGATE (Ger.*4cAaO, popularly called Scotch pebble, is a well-known stone used 
in jewellery and in the arts. It is one of the modifications of form under which 
silica is found in almost a state of purity. Tho siliceous particles aro not arranged 
BO as to produce tho transparency of rock crystal, but a translucent, sometimes 
almost opaque substance, with a resinous or waxy fracture ; and a variety of shades 
of colour aro produced by a minute quantity of iron, for the beauty of which, to¬ 
gether with'the high polish they are capable of receiving, agates are highly prized 
as ornaments. Agates are usually met with in that variety of the trap rocks called 
amygdaloid or mandclstcin; they aro also found as loose pebbles in tho beds of 
rivers or in gravel, but in these cases they have been derived from tho disintegra¬ 
tion of amygdaloids. They vary in size from that of a pin head to a foot in diameter, 
but those of one, two, or three inches aro tho most common. They arc fouml in 
the river Achates, now the Drillo, in Sicily, whence it is said they derive their 
name; but the principal supply is procured from Oberstcin, in Germany. They also 
occur in manyjparts of Scotland, especially in the Isle of Skye, and at Kinnoiill 
near Perth. The stones known by tho names of Carnelian, Calccdony, Onyx, Sar¬ 
donyx, Mocha-stone, Blood-stone, Chrysoprase, and Plasma, aro closely allictl to 
Agate, and in chemical composition they aro not distinguishable, except in tho 
case of the Ch^sopraso, by its colouring matter. 

AGENT. [Principal and Agent.] 

AGIO, a term applied in some parts of the continent to tho premium or per 
centage allowed on a bettor sort of money when it is given in exchange for an in- 
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fcrior kind. ThnFi,at Hamburg, when 100 marks banco arc exchangeable for 120 
marks currency, the agio on banco is said to bo 20 per cent.; it being always reckoned 
upon the more valuable money. In France, again, where payments can be demanded 
only in silver coin, a small pi*cmium is sometimes paid Iw the receiver in order to 
obtain gold coin ; this premium is called the agio on gold. 

When the per contago, or difference, is considered, with regard to the inferior 
sort of money, it is called discount. Thus, when 100 dollars in bank-notes are 
exchangeable for only 90 dollars in coin, the discount on the paper is said to be 
10 per cent. 

AITM, AAM, orOIIM, a Oermanwine measure, varying in different places. 
In Dantzic, it contains 33 ; in Hamburg, 31^; in Hanover, 344 ; and in Rotter¬ 
dam, 33 j imp. galls, nearly. 

ALABASTER (It. Alahastro, Tr. Alhatre), a species of fflrpsum resembling 
marble, but softer, takes a duller polish, and when jiuro is much whiter and semi¬ 
transparent. Some stones, however, of a veined and coloured appearance, and 
also certain transparent and yellow ones of a sparry nature, are termed alabasters. 
It is used for small statues, lamps, vases, and other ornaments. The finest is 
found near Voltcrra.,in Tuscany. It is also procured in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
and in great abundance on the shores of the Bristol Channel, between Watchet ana 
Minchcad, where it is manufactured into toys and ornaments. 

ALBATA, lirilish J*late or German HUver^ a compound of tin, copper, and 
nickel, now extensively iiscd in this country in tho manufacture of a variety 
of articles which were formerly plated or made entirely of silver. Albata goods 
do not look so well as those jdated, when tho latter are entirely ne'\f,but thes pos¬ 
sess superior durability. Bii’mingham and Sheffield are tho principal seats of .this 
manufacture. 

ALCOHOL (Fr. Vin. CicT. Weingeist. It.divino),is a liquid 

which forms tho intoxicating principle of fermented liquors. It is by the distilla¬ 
tion of such liipiors that ardent spirits are obtained, and they receive the names 
of brandy, rum, gin, or whisky, according to tho nature of tho substance employed, 
but in every case? consist almost entirely of tlirco ingredients, viz. alcohol, water, 
and a little oil or resin, to which they owe their fiavour and colour. When these 
liquids are redistilled, the first portion that comes over is a fine light, transparent 
fluid, known in commcu'co by the name of rectified s 2 )irits. When as highly recti¬ 
fied as possible, tho specific gravity of tho liquid obtained docs not appear to 
bo less than '320, and is gciievally more. Alcohol cannot, by this process, be 
deprived of the whole of the w'atcr with which it is combined ; but redistil¬ 
lation with hot muriate of lime, it is nrocured of the specific gravity '791 at GB®, 
or '79G at G0“ Fahrenheit. In this smto it is the strongest that can at present be^ 
produciHl, and it is therefore called pure or absolute alcohol. The alcohol of 
commerce or spirit of wine^ is never so strong as this ; its specific gravity is seldom 
under '337. In this state it is fragrant, limpid, colourless, volatile, inflammable, 
and of a pungpnt agreeable taste. It has never been frozen. At 1734° it boils. It 
combines with w'ator in every degree; and the proportion of ft pfesent in common 
spirits is best judged of by their specific gravity, and is usually ascertained by 
“ Sikes' ffgdromelcr." Tho specific gravity of wrnat is called pure alcohol being 
*796 at (i0° l'’ahrenhcit, ami that of water I'OGO, it follows, that tho lighter a 
spirit is the strongfjr is it. What in this country is called proof spirits^ ^yas undor- 
stoo<l to be a mixture of equal bulks of alcohol and water ; ’ " ^ 

itains r>‘2-100 parts of its weight of water. When 


ease : it conti! 


but this is not tlip 
spirits arc weaker 


than this, they arc said to bo under proof; when stronger, to be above proof: 
tiuis, “ 10 under proof” signifies that every 100 gallons of that spirit would require 
to have 10 gallons of water abstracted from it to bring it up to proof; and “10 over 
proof,” that every 100 gallons contains too little W'ater by 10 gallons. Philoso- 
phers, however, arc not yet agreed \ipon absolute alcohol j and liithcrto the term 
proof-spirit has been often indefinitely employed. 

The Kreat importance of accuracy in determining tlie strength of alcoholic nilsturofl induced tho 
I.ords of the Treasury, n few years ago, to request the Iloyal Society to give an opinion upon tlio 
subject. In the ri'port of the coiuniittee of this hoilj’ (drawn up l»y Mr Karaday). it is stated, tnat 
“ » definite mixture of alcoliol and water is as invariable in its value as absolute aleonoi can ne. 
It is also invariable in its nature.” It is therefore proposed, “ thtxtstiuiiiord spirit bo tnat wmcii, 
consisting of aleohui and w.'iter alone, shall have a specific gravity of trjW at the tenipcrature ot 
fi2*' l’'ahrenlioit, water being unilv at the same tenqicr.'iture; or in other words, timt it suaii as 
t52'» weigh i^,T,tlis, or sjjths of an equal bulk of water at the same feiiiperatiire. |ms stanaara 
is rather weaker tluni tiie old proof spirit (tlie specific gravity of which, at is u tno 

proportion of lusirly 1*1 gallon of tho present proof-spirit per cent.” In roj^rd to tnt no 
gravity of any mixture of alcohol and water, ‘ * your committee are of opimon tnat tnc njaromeier 
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fa the instrument best fitted, in the hands of the excise officer, to indicate that specific gravity, 
and they think it ought to be so graduated os to give tlio indication of strengtii, not upon an lubi- 
trary seme, but in terms of specific gravity, at a fixed temperature, wlucli in tiio present case 
should be 62®, or that of the standard spirit.” . , 

Alcohol is extensively iisetl in the arts. It dissolves the resins, camphor, and the essential oils ; 
and hence its use in vomish-making, in pharmacy, and in perfumery; while its fluidity at the 
lowest ten]peraturo 3 ,->its antiseptic properties, and its purity jiiid ready infianmmhUity, render it 
applicable to a great variety of other purposes, {liranile's (Jhtmistry. Vve't Dtctwtuxry qf Arts, 
art. Alcohol.) [Spirits.] _ 

ALDER M/nus o/uftnosa), an aquatic tree, found in all parts of Eurone, tho 
north of Africa, ana in Asia and North America. Its timber is I’cddish ytilluw in 
colour, and beine soft works easily. It is much used for pilcs^ puiiqis, aiul other 
under^ound puroosos where it is kept constantly wet; and its stems, hollowed 
out, are amoiijg tlie best materials, next to metal, tor waterpipes. The veiny knots 
are often cut into veneer. Tho bark is valuable for tanning; and tho young shoots, 
when mixed with other ingi’edients, are used for dyeing. Tho alder rots when 
exposed to tho weather, and when dry is subject to worms. 

ALE. [Beer.] 

ALEXANDRIA. [Egypt.] 

ALGIERS extends about 500 miles alon" tho'northern shore of Africa, from 
about 8° 30' cast, to 1" 30' west. It is bounded on that side by the Meilitcrraiiean, on 
the east by Tunis, south by the Sahara or Great Desert, and west by Morocco, from 
which it IS separated by the desert of Angad. There are four provinces, Algiers 
Proper, Coustantiua, Titteri, and Mascara ; tho first was under the direct govern¬ 
ment of the D$y ; the others under local rulers called Beys. Tu 1830, the princi|)al 

f art 'of the country was conquered by tho French, by whom it is still retail leil. 

Population, about *2,000,000, one half being Kabyles or Berbei’s, and tho rest chi'-fiy 
Arabs, Moors, Cooloolis, Jews, and Soudan negroes. 

The country is traversed by branches of the great inoiintain-ehnin of Atlas, and in general i« well 
watered and highly fertile.* In the high grouiuls of the interior, the sjim<> platits ran In- reared as 
are eiiltivated on the opposite shores of tiic MediterRinoan ; wliile tlierc is rca-'on to hi-lu've that 
all the productions of more southern, and cwon of tropical climates, iniglit on the low grounds 
near the coast be cultivated with advantage. The grain sown is wlieat, barley, iiiai/.e, nulh t, 
doiira and rice. The mountains arc rich iii metals and timher ; and in the eastern parts, towards 
Oran and Mostngan, there is great almiidanceuf fossil siilt. Tlie iiianutaetiircsnrc ineonshh-ralde. 
On tlie coast, near liona, there are extensive coral banks, the seat of an important fishery, carried 
on chiefly by Italian vessels. 

Algiers, 36® 40' N., .3® 4' E., the principal city and port, rises In tho form of an nmphitheatro 
near tlie middle of the coast. It is <lefended on tho seaside l>y very strong batteries. Tfio 
harbour, a work of immense Labour, is formed by two projecting itiolcs; and is about l.’i feet deep ; 
but it is unsafe, and vessels lying along it must be strongly fastened by cables. P'oriiierly the 
population was about 7'>,'W.iO, including a nuiidjer o^Jews ; but the expulsion of the Turks,' and 
tlio emigration of the Moors, have since greatly reilffial this number, blxports,—oil, wax, liides, 
skins, corn, fruit, wool, rugs, embroidered handkerehiefs, i).>trieli featliers. imports,—I’ottou 
goods, silks. spiecs. metals, hardware, cartlieriware, and otlier mamifactiiri'd g<iods. 

The principal intereour.se of Algiers is with rraiice, Dritaiii, Italy, and Spain. Tho extent of 
the British intcrc<Mirso cannot be precisely ascertained, as the pulilii.* accounts tlo not distinguish 
the trade of tljc different Barbary States, while large cpiantities of Britidi mamdaetiires, j)arti- 
cularly cottons, arc iniForted by way of Leghorn and (Jibraltar. In UI32, tlie* value of ^•oftons 
imported into the town of Algiers, was from France, Jt'7-'it>3; and of Briti.sh cottons from Leg¬ 
horn, £-2a,br>S; fiibraltar, £*17.‘>hU; Tunis, .£;i07; total, £W,7l,r ,in all, 1V>4,12H. In I«.I7 the 
amount of imports into Algiers from l•’r:lTlee iexclusive of of specie) was ,t‘7ii;),7J)7 ; of 

which French merchandise, ,-t’472,(t20; foreign merchandise, ,-[‘2.31.767; in the same year the 
amount of exports to France was mdy £.5H,OJ2 c.xclusive of of specie. 

The other chief ports possessed hy the French are Oran, liona, and Mostapan. Tho priiieiiial 
inland town is Comtanlina, pop. 30 ,(hio. 

Tho Measures, Weights, ami Monies are chiefly those of France. Tho Algerine pataca, 
or piastre of 24 tomins, is valued at 1 franc tt6 rents, or Is. 6d. sterling. The 'I'lirkisii jiie used 
In measuring cloth = 24i mches; the Moorish pie. used for cotton and linen, ri 16‘4 iuelie^. The 
caffise of 16 tarries 83 imperial hiishels. 'flic metalli of oil weighs 37 llis. 6 o/., avoirdujiois. 
The metiwil = 73 gr.ains troy; and Bs) rottoli = ll'i Ihs. .’ivoirdupois. 

The conquest of Algiers has relieved the Mediterranean h’oiii the dread of ydr.acy; thoiigli it w ill 
be long before any other advantage cun he «lerivu»i from this acliievemeiit hy Fram-e. Tho elimato 
is indeed good, and the soil rich ; hut tho inhaliitants of tho adjacent country arc reganlless of 
treaties, strangers to tho enjoyments of social life, addicted to plunder, and aeeiistomed to consider 
war as their profession. For some years rumours prevailed that Louis lMiili|)pe was determined 
to relieve his exchequer of the burden entailed by tliis colony ; but as .some of the most formidable 
obstacles to success have been removed, no doubt is now entertained tliat he will persevere in tho 
undertaking. (Russell’s Barbary Utales, Edin. Cab. Lib. No. XVii.) 

ALICANT. [Spai.n.] 

ALIEN, in its original.acceptation, is applied to any ono horn out of tho Joini- 
nions of Great Britain, Tho dis<£ualification.s of aliens do not, however, apply t.o all 
individuals so situated. By 7 Anne, c. 5, tho children of all natural born sulijivls, 
though they happen to.be born beyond tho liegcanco of tho crown, are deemed to 
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bo natural bom subjects; and in explanation, it is enacted by 4 Geo. IT. c. 21, 
§ *2, that this privilego does not inchufo the children of persons who, at the time of 
tho birth, wore attainted, or liable to tho penalties of treason. By 13 Geo. IIT. 
c. 21, § I, the benefit is extended to grandchildren of natural born subjects, i. e. 
to tho children of persons declared to be naturalized by these statutes. Aliens 
cannot hold real property in the United Kingdom, but an alien may trade and 
acquire property in goods, money, and other personal estate. “ Also,” says Sir 



is how.ropealed in France, to tho extent of allowing tho representative of a foreigner 
to succeed to his property, in so far as Frenchmen hold the same privilege in the 
foreigner’s native country (Code Civil, Liv. iii. Tit. i. ch. 2, art. Alien enemies 

can hold no property in tho United Kingdom, and cannot pursue actions. “ Tho 



bo born of foreign parents, it is an alien” (I. 37-1). By th<‘ later law of France 
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1. J 11* 1. cn. 1. art. jxio cruwii iiuiy ^raiii aiiniM kx 

denizen may “take lands by purchase or devise, which an alien may not, but 
cannot take by inheritance : for his parent, through whom ho must claim, being 
an alien, had no heritable blood ; ainl, therefore, could couvej’' none to the son. 
And upon a like defect of hereditary blood, the issue of a deiiizen, born befnre 
denization, cannot inherit to him ; but his isMic born after mfiy” (Hlackstone, i. .374). 
Tho rule in Scotland appears to bo analogous. iCrskine^s Imt. iii. 10, § 10.) 
Tho full right of citizenship can only be conferred by Act of Parliament. Jii 
bills of naturalization, it is usual to insert a clause disabling the parly from being 
a Member of the legislature or of tho I’rivy Council. By 13 Geo. II. c. 3, every 
foreign seaman who, in time of Avar, serves tAVO years on board an English 
ship, by virtue of the King's Proclamation, is naturalized; and by statutes 13 
Geo. II. c. 7 ; 20 Geo. 11. c. 44 ; 22 Geo. II. c. 4o ; 2 Geo. III. c. 2.‘>, and 13 Geo. 
II I. c. 25, all foreign Protestants, upon their residing .seven years in any of tho 
American colonies, Avithout being absent Iavo montlis at a time, and all such 
persons .serving tAA’-o years in a milimy capacity there, or being three years em- 

J doyed in tho Avhalo-fishcry, AV'ithoutmtterAvards being more than one year absent 
rom tho king’s dominions ; and by 2(i Geo. IJ 1. c. .'jtt, §§ 24, 27, 23 ; and •2}{ Geo. 
111. c. 20, § 15, all foreigners Avho have established thcmselA'cs and families i>i 
Britain, and carried on tho southern AA'halo-fishery, aro naturalized as if by act of 
naturalization. In Ireland, the Parliament pa.ssed a tcmijorary act (14 and 15 
('ha. II. c. 13) for naturalizing all aliens of tho Protestant religion intending to 
resi<lo permanently Avith their families and propei’ty. This act was continued by 
4 \Vm. A Mary, c. 2, ami rendered perpetual by 4 Geo. 1. c. 9, * 

By () 7 Win. IV. c. 11, all aliens, on their arrival from abroad, must declare 

their name and country to tho chief officer of customs at tho port of landing, and 
show him their passport, Av'ith a vicAv to their being registered, under penalty of 
jC 2 ; .and shipmasters must report all aliens brouglit over .seas in their vessels, 
under a pen:uty of £20, and .t‘10 additional for each alien on board. 

AliKALlS, a class of chemical boilies characterized generally by their peculiar 
hot, bitter, and can.stic taste ; by their changing the colours of A'egetable blues to 
green, and yi'lloAVS to broAAui; and by their neutralizing acids, and forming Avith 
them tho class of compounds called salts. Tho principal alkalis are ammonia- 
potash, and soda: an account of Avhich, and such others as possess commercial 
interest, Avill bo given under their proper heads. The value of any alkali is deter- 



jManipalation. 

ALKANET (Fr. Orcanette. Gcr. Orkanez-irurzrl. It. Aryanetla. Sp. Ar- 
caiicta), tho root of a species of bugloss (-4 nchusa tinctorial, a native of the AA'armer 
parts of Europe. It is of a dark r<'d colour, and Avhite Atithin ; and imparts an 
elegant tint to alcohol, wax, and to all unctuous sub.stauccs. 
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The eolonring niattev Is cooflned to the barkt and the small roots are preferred, ns those have 
most bark In proportion to th^ bulk. Alkanet Is produced in England; but the beet is inipurted 
from near Montpellier In Franco, and firom the Levant. 

ALLIGATION, in oommercial arithmetic, is a formula for ascertaiuing tho 
proportion of constituents or ingredients in a mixture. 

I. To find what quantity of any number of ingredients, whose rates are given, will compose a 
mixture of a gdven rate. Rule—\, Write down the rates of tho ingredients under each otlier. 
2. Ck>nnect by a curv^ line, the rate of each ingredient, which Is less than that of tho mixture, 
with one or any number of those that are greater, and each greater rate with one or any number 
of those that are less. 3. Put the difference between the mixture rate, and that of each of tho 
ingredients, opposite the contrary rate with which it is linked. 4. Then If only one diffiTcnce stand 
against any rate, it wUl be the quwUty belonging to that rate i but if there he several, their sum 
be the quantity. 

Example 1. Wine at 98. per gallon Is to bo Example 2. Wliat quantity of spirits at 17s. 
mixed with wine at 6s. per g^on; required tho 18s. and 228. per gallon, must be taken, so as 

K ortions so as to sell the mixture at 7s. per that the mixture luay be worth 20s. tho gallon, 
n. 

9\ * . . 1 at 08, per gallon 
6/ , . , 2at6s. .... 

That is, the wine at 9s. per gall, must be to 
that at 68., In tho proportion of 1 to 2. Ans. 2 gallons at 17s,: 5 at 228.; and 3 at 18s. 

II. When the whole composition is limited to a certain quantity, iiafr.—Find an answer as 
before, by linking; then say as the sum of the quantities, or differences thus determined, is tu tho 
given quantity, so is each ingredient found by liuking, to the required quantity of eueli. 

111. When one of the ingredients is limited to a certain quantity. A»le .—Take tho differt-nco 
between each price and the mean rate as before; then, os the difference of that ingrciliont wIkiho 
quanffty is given is to the rest of the differences respectively, so is the quantity given tu tlio 
several quantities required. 

In the same manner, questions of this kind may be worked when several of the ingredients aro 
limited to certain quantities, by finding first for one limit, and then for another. In general, 
however, cases in aUigation are best resolved by an analytical process, as they form ivhat are cahi-d 
indeterminate or unh'mttediproblcms, from their admittuig of a variety of answers. [ Avjihauk.] 

ALLOWANCES. [Tare.] 

ALLOY, in coinage, a certain proportion of harder metal, mixed witli pure gold 
and silver, in order to render them less flexible, and better adapted for general use. 
ALLSPICE. [Pimento.] 

ALMONDS (Du. Amandelen. Fr. Amandes. Gcr. Mandeln. It. Afanditfr. 
Por. Amendoas. Sp. Almendias), the kernel of the fruit of the aliiiund troo 
(.Amygdalis communis\y a native of Syria and Barbary, but now naturali/a'd in tho 
south of Europe. Almonds are of an oblong compressed sliapts nutty tasto, and 
are covered with a thick brown skin. There aro two ju rmauently distinct 
varieties,—^the sweet and the bitter; bufeg^ny subvarieties are distiiigiii.,.liod 
in tho places of growth. It is said tha^he eye can discover no dilterenco 
between the sweet and bitter almonds, nor between the trees which prodiu'e them ; 
and it is asserted (though without probability) that the same tree, by culture,has been 
made to bear both. Almonds are now little used in medicine ; tho sweet, are a com¬ 
mon article of tho dessert; the bitter, are used chiefly in cooking to give a flavour 
to other articles” Both become rancid by keeping. They aro gathered in August 
and September, but are not generally snipped till tho middle of October. 'I’hey 
are imported into this country chiefly from Barbary, especially Mogadore, and 
from Valencia, AlicanL and Malaga., in Spain ; small qiiantities are, besid<-s, 
brought from France, Portugal, and Italy. Bitter almonds aro obtained almost 
wholly from Barbary. The best sweet are the Jordan variety, brought from 
Malaga ; they aro longer, flatter, less pointed at one end, and less round at the 
other, and have a paler cuticle than tho other kinds. 

Prior to 1832, when the duty was reduced, tho consumption of almonds was only about .TonOewfs. 
annually; but it is now 8000 cwts. In 1836, there were imported 17..‘*70 ewts.; re-cxporicd, li.'(l t 
cwts.; and entered for consumption, 8061 cwt»., yielding of custoniH’ revcmie, Tin* prit < 8 

in bond, per cwt., quoted in the London market in July J839, were, Jordan, .1‘9 to X'iO; Valeiicia, 
A*4, 10s.; Barbary, bitter, .■i’2, 10s. 

Customary Tares.—In the shell, 2-3d parts ; in baskets of U to li cwt., 6 lbs. each; in scrons of 
li to 2 cwt., 12 lbs. each. 

ALMOJtD Oil, a fat or greasy substance expressed from sweet and bitter almonds. Up. gr. •OJ.*;. 
It is pale yellow, bat becornc.s colourless when Jong exposed to light. It soon grows rancid, cspi.*- 
cially if in contact with oxygen. [Oit.] It is so jilentiful, that tik lbs. of almonds liave jicided 
1 ib. 6 oz. of oil by cold expression, and 2 lb. more on heating tiicm. 

ALMUDE, a measure for liquids in various places. In Lii^bon, it eontains .3 (M 
imp. galls.: in Oporto, 5’61 do.; in Faro, 4'08 do.; and in Con^Jtautinople, 1*15 do. 
ALOE, AMERICAN. [Maoi/ey.] 

ALOES (Fr. Aloes. Ger. It. & So. yl/or?. Pers. SihUr)^ a bitter resinous juice, 
extracted from tho leaves of a succulout plant of tho same name. It is used a.s a 
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common purgative medicine. Thrw kinds are toown to dru^^st^ nd,mel 7 ^ 1 . So- 
colrincj from the island of Socotra^ is sometimes imported in chosts from the Leyaut { 
it is tne purest, though seldom to be found genuine in this country: the aloes 
brought from the Gape Colony, and Meltoda, are sometimes designated by the same 
name, but they are much inferior in quality. 2d, ffepiitiOf or liver-coloured aloes, is 
imported chiefly from Bombay in gourds; a darker kind is brought from Barbadoes. 
3d, Caballiney known by its rank smdl, is used only for horses. These varieties of 
aloes are said to differ only in purity, and it is wobable that th^ may be ob¬ 
tained, in some instances, from differont species of the same plant, ^cotrine aloes 
is said to bo obtained by only draining the leaves, after bemg cut at their base : 
Hepatic or Barbadoes ^oes,by boiling or slight pressnro ; and horse aloes seem to 
bo a coarse preparation from tne dregp of the last. Those of best quality are glossy, 
not very black, but brown ; when rubbed or out, of a yellow colour ; compa^ but 
easy to break; easily soluble; of an unpleasant peculiar smell, and an extremely 
bitter taste. 

ALOE-WOOD (Fr. Bois (PAlois. Ger. Aloe-holz. Lat. Liffnum Aloeg\ called 
also Xylo-Aloes or Calumbac, is procured from the interior part of the trunk of a 
large tree iA^Uaria Aghallocha of Roxburgh), growing in some parts of Assam, 
Comn, and China. It is of a dark colour, and is saturated with a mculiar aromatic 
resinous matter, which is highly esteemed by eastern nations. This substance is 
said to be the produce of disease, as the soimd wood is white and inodorous. It is 
used as a stimulating medicine, as well as an ingredient in incense. iAinslie's 
Materia Itidica.) ^ • 

ALQUEIRE, a com measure in Portugal and Brazil. 100 alqueires of Lmbon 
= 371 inn>. bushels ; and 100 alqueires of Maranliam — 124J imp. bushels. 

ALUM (Arab. 67^66. Dn. Aluin. Fr. A/un. Ger.Alaun. It. A Hume. Por. 
Pedrahume. Rus. Kwassu, Sp. Alumhre\ an earthy salt extensively used in the 
arts. It is found native only in small quantities : but it his long been produced 
artificially. The basis of common alum is sulphate of alumina, combined with 
sulphate of potash. It is brittle, colourless, inodorous, has a sweetish astringent 
taste, and crystallizes generally in transparent octahedrons. Sp. gr. 1*73. Water 
at 00° Fahren. dissolves about l-15th, ana at *212°, about 3-4ths oiits weight of alum. 
Its contamination with iron may bo detected by nut-gallj or pnissiate of potash ; 
the last will give solution of alum a blue tint if it contain iron. The most extensive 
alum-works in Britain are at Hurlctt and Campsie, near Glasgow, where it is 
prepared from slaty-clay, obtained from the shales of old coal-pits. It is also pre¬ 
pared extensively at Whitby, from a stratum of alum slate, said to extend *29 miles. 
But the British alum is inferior to th^fiocii alum imported from Smyrna, and also 
to the Roman alumy manufactured at Ea Tolfa, near Rome. This last is the purest 
of all, and is generally distinguished by being mixed with a little reddish powdery 
matter. Alum is also extensively produced in China, from whence it is exported 
to India. This salt is much used in dyeing and calico-printing, in consequence of 
the attraction of its base fur colouring matter. It is aho used in lake colours, 
leather dressing, pasting paper, clarifying liquors, by candlem^ors to harden and 
whiten the tallow, Ac. In medicine, it is employed as an astringent. 

The price of Ilritish alum was lately quoted at Us. per cwt., und Iloch, at 248. to*2G3. per cwt. 

Cuutomary Tare, in casks, 10 to 12 per cent. 

AMADOU. [Aoakic.] 

AM AliGAM, a name applied to the combinations of mercury with other metals. 

AMAZON-STONE, a cr fstallized variety of felspar, of a beautiful apple-green 
colour. Localities, Ural Mountains and South America. 

AMBER (Fr. .9wcci«. Ger. Bernstein. It. A mbragialla. lAi.Succitiumelectrum. 
Rus. .Jantar. Sp. A mbar)y a solid, brittle, carbonaceous substance, found in beds of 
lignite, in various countries, more particularly on the Adriatic ana Sicilian shores, 
and in Prussia, near tho seacoast, between lilemel and Dantzic, where there are 
regular mines of it. It is discovered generally in nodules, or small pieces of a white, 
yellpw, or brown colour, and very commonly translucent. When bruised, it exhales 
a slight aromatic odour. It is susceptible of a good polish, and when rubbed it 
becomes electrical. Sp. gr. 1*07. It is sometimes adulterated with copal or other 
rosins, which are detected by their different appearance, and by not exhaling the 
proper odour when burned. Tho origin of amber is uncertain ; Mr Phillips states 
that it is commonly considered to bo a fossil resin. It is imported into this country 
chiefly from tho Baltio, and is used in varnishes, as well as for ornamental purposes 
in tho manufacture of necklaces, &c. In oriental commerce, it is carried into India 
from Japan, Madagascar, and the Philippines. iAinslie's Materia Indica). 
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frequent adulteration of the commodity. 

AMBOYNA. [East Inman Islanhs.] . ,, . 

AMBO YNA, OR LINGOA WOOD, a fancy wood of varions colours, and liayiu}; 
the shades generally small. It is much used in cabinet-work, and is luipurtcd troui 
Ceram and Amboyna, in logs of about 2 feet wide. 

AMETHYST (Fr. Amethyste. Ger. J//<//>•/. It. A mahsta. For. & S^i. 
a. nrnmniiR stnnn nf a niirnlish violet colour, aiul great brilliancy. It i.s 


mere^ a coloured variety of quartz, or rock crystal, and is in beauty, lustre, and 
hardness, much inferior to the oriental amctliyst. It occurs orystalliztsl, in rounded 
pieces, and in massive |K)rtions ; but its primary f«)rni, like tliat of quartz, is a 
slightly obtuse rhomboid. It is most valuable when large, high colouiytl, and witli- 
outJSaws. M is found in India, Germany, Sweden,and Spain, but is iiiqmrted into 
this country chiefly from Brazil. [Sappuirk.J 
AMIANTHUS. [Asbestus.] 

AMMONIA, or spiri/s of hartshorn^ a pungent volatile pub^tanee, 

of great importance and extensive use, which is formed during the putr'-factivo 
fermentation of aninfal matter. When pure, it is a gaseous bt>dy, composed of 
three equivalents of hydrogen and one of azote ; sp. gr. 'o.vo ; but in mciHciiur and 
the arts, it is generally used cither in solution iu water, or in combination with 
other substances. 


_ Liquid Ammonia, or Hartsiiorn, is an aqueous solution of ammonia, jirepared 
either by passing the gas as it is formed directly into water, or liy distillation Iroiii 
sal-ammoniac, burnt bone, and water. In the former case, the s{»’ gr. is •<;}«», in t lio 
latter '0 j 4. It is limpid, colourless, very volatile, has a pungent smell, and a cauflie 
taste ; and is one of the most useful stimulants in the materia turdicn. 

Acetate op Ammonia, or Spirit op Mindererus, is prepare<l by adding Sceqiii- 
carbonate of ammonia, to dilute aeetic acids It has a swet>tish bitter ta.qe ; and is 
employed externally as a refrigerant, and internally as a diaphoretic. 

Carbonates op Amaionia. —The C'ar/ionnte of Ammonia may be obtained by 
uniting one volume of carbonic acid gas with two volumes of amuioninl ga 11 is a 
dry, white, volatile powder, and is used as a stimulant in a preparation calle<l 
Spirit of Sal Volatile. Tha Scsqni-carhonate of Ammonia is obtaiioal ?)y sublima¬ 
tion from a mixture of muriate or sulphate of ammonia and clialk, and nsiiaJly 
occurs in cakes, broken out of the snluiming vessel. When fri'sh, it is of a <-rvs- 
talliiio texture, semi-transparent, and har<lj odour pungent, and tast*5 [MUictraliiig. 
It is extensively used in chemical preparations. In m(!dicim^, it is employed as a 
stimulant, and is usually called smelling-salts. It is also used instead of yeast, in 
making some kinds of brca<l. 

Muriate op Ammonia, or Sal-Ammoniac (Fr. Se,l Ammoniac. Cor. SaJmiak. It. 
Sale Ammoniaco. Rus. Nasohatur), was originally procure<l from Kgyi)t, wln-re it 
was made from the soot of camel’s dung. It is now, howesver, prepared in abiimi- 
ance in this country, by decomposition of the ammonial fluid given off iluring the 
preparation of coal-gas; alsoj by a complicated process, from bones ami other refuse 
of animal substances containing its ingredients. It is likewise fouml native at Etna 
and Vesuvius, in some of the Tuscan Lukes, and in I’crsia, Buebariu, &c. As gene¬ 
rally obtained, it is in large cakes of a semi-circular form, transhu’ent and colour¬ 
less, with a sharp saline taste, but no smell. Sal-ammoniac is cxteiisivelj' employe*! 
in tne arts. It is used in preparing aqna rc^jia,—in soldering some of tlm metals, - - 
in tinning iron and copper,-—in the preparing of dyes ; also in various cbemi«-al 
manufactures. It is exported in considerable quantities to Russia and other parts 
of the Continent, and to the United States. 

AMMONIACUM(Arab./'V.sAooAr. Vv.CSommeAmmoninqne. Ger. Ammoniack)^ 
a gum resin, procured, according to some authorities, from the Hernetenm gnmmi- 
ferum^ but by others referred to the Ferula Oricntalis. It has rather a heavy smell. 
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and a bitter sweet taste. It is in agglutinated masses of teara^ or in separate dry 
drops, of a yellowish white colour, bp. gr. 1"207. That which is decidedly gntti- 
form, of a clear and deep buff colour externally,paler within, and free from impurities, 
is most esteemed. It is produced in Persia, Alyssiuia, and other places, but is 
imported into the United Kingdom from India. It is used in medicine as a stimu¬ 
lant ; and in tho arts, to form the diamond cement employed to join pieces of broken 
glass or porcelain. 

AMPHORA. [Anfoba.] 

AMSTERDAM. [Holland.] 

ANCHOR (Fr. Got. Anker, li. Anewra. Sp. Anc/«), a heavy hooked 

iron instrument for fixing a vessel in a harbour or road. Largo ships carry four 
principal anchors, the aJwett best bower^ small bower^ and spare anchors; and two 
small ones besides, for particular pur^ses, namely, the stream and kedye. Tho 
form of this well-known instrument remained almost unchanged from a very early 
period, until of late years, when more complex methods of tabricatiou have been 
partially introduced. ( Lardner's Cyclopaedia. Manufactures in Metaly v. i, p. 93.) 
Anchors are extensively manufactured in the United Kingdom ; and nearly 2500 
tons are annually exported to all parts of tho world. 

ANCIIORACE, a duty paid for tho liberty of anchoring in a port. It means 
also a ship’s anchoring ground. 

ANCHOVY iVt. Anchois. Acciuga)^ a small fish {Engrauhts encrasicholus, 
Cuvier), about the size of a finger,ofablueish-brown colour on the back, and silvery 
white on tho belly. It abounds in the Mediterranean, particularly off Oorgonqi;, nPar 
l.eghorn, where it is taken in May, Juno, and July. It is also found on the coasts 
of J''rance and Portugal, and occasionally on the shores of England. After being 
caught, and the heads and entrails separated, the bodies are salted and packed in 
small barrels, in which^ if the air be excluded, they will keep for a considerable 
time, ileiiuine anchovies are small and firm, round backej. fibre red, with skin of 
a silvery white. Those that arc dark brown \vithout, with flabby pale coloured 
flesh, and tapering ranch tow^ards the tail, arc commonly Sardines, an inferior 
species, frequently substituted for, or mixed with, the true kind. They are used 
as a condiment. About 140,000 lbs, are annually imported. 

Cnstotnary Tare, in barrels of Hi lbs., 6 lbs. OHch. 

ANFOllA, OB AMPHORA, a Venetian liquid measure = 114 imp. galls, nearly. 

'llu! ancient Itoinan amphora of 2 urnsc, contained about 6*39 imp. galls.; and the ancient Greek 
amphora t>r amphoreits of ti choi, ^^as e<iual to 3’61 imp. galls, nearly. (Tauctou's Jiletroloyk.) 

ANCKL, an ancient English gold coiu,fir.st issued in ]4().'>,by Edward IV., when 
it w’as valued at (is. fld. In the latter part of Henry VIlI.’s reign, its value was 
raised to tls, ; and in the reign of Mary to 10s.; at which rate it was valued until 
the close of t-'harles I.’s reign ; after w'hich it was no longer coined.’ 

The anprlel or half angel of 3s, 4d., was anciently a very common coin ; eo much so, that forty 
petteo bconmo a proverbial expression for a small wager (Shakspeare's Jlenry VUI .); and it still 
remains the legsif and e.stublished fee in many ulhees. ^ 

ANGELICA (Fr. Angrl///ae)y a, large umbelliferous plant common in Britain, < 
all whoso parts have a fragrant aromatic smell, and a pleasant bittej taste. Tho 
A. Archangelica, a bicmiial, is generally cultivated in gardens for the use of 
confectioners, by ■whom a sweetmeat is made of the stalks. The roots are used in 
inoditune, for w’hieh purpose, however, those froni Spain and Bohemia are pretorred. 
The common wild kind (A. sylvestris, a perennial) possesses projicrtics similar to 
tho other, but is much weaker. (Duncan''s Dispensatory.) 

Customary Tare in Ciifiks, 15 per cent. 

ANtlOLA oxteuds from about lat, 1° to 12” S. along tho W. coast of Africa ; and 
comprehends tho districts of Angola l*ropcr, Loango, Congo, and Beuguela. Tho 
whole is claimed by the Portuguese, but their settlements arc chiefly confined to tho 
coast. The rositlence of the governor is at St Paul dc Loaiido; pop, BflOO. 

This coast is very imperfectly known, ns foreign intercourse is prohibited by the rortugueso. 

It appciU'H to be certain, however, that tho nrltieipal, or rather iho sole object for which it is 
resortc<l to, is the trade in slaves, of whom, from 18,<K>0 to 20,(K>0 are sjiid, by Mi; Martin, to ho 
unniinlly exported, chiefly to Krnzil. l<'or the protection of this infuniuus traflic, a cousidorabla 
military force is maintained on tho coast, composed mostly of convicts. 

ANGOSTURA, ou CUSPARIA BARK, in tho materia medica, is a valuable 
tome, obtained from the stem aiul branches of a siieeies of Galipca ,—the former being 
111 Hat, and tho latter in quilled pieces. It breaks with a short and resinous frac¬ 
ture, is covered with an ash-coloured epidermis, is iiitcrually smooth, and pf a dull 
brownish-yollow colour. Its odour is rather nauseous and fishy, and it has a 
strong bitter flavour, accompanied by a peculiar and somew'hat aromatic pungency. 
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It is found in the warmer parts of South America, especially in tho neighbourhood 
of Angostura in Colombia. . , , * « 

A spurious and poisonous bark is sometimes met with uiulcr tlio name of angos- 
tura. “ This is more intensely bitter, and in shorter and less regular pieces than 
the genuine ; internally, it is nearly olack, and externally, covered with a rough 
rust-coloured epidermis.” iBrande*s Pharmacy.) 

ANIMI, improperly called gum animi,is a resin which exudes from a large tree 
{.Humencea) growing in South America. It is of a pale brownish-yellow colour, 
ana is met ■mth partly in transparent and somewhat unctuous grains or tears, and 
partly in larger brittle masses. It often contains a groat many insects. Sp. gr. 
about 1*055. In commerce it is distinguished as " washed” ami scraped. —tJio 
latter being the most valued. This resin is extensively used by varnish-makers. 

Aniseed is the product of an annual umbelliferous plant, a native of Egypt, 
but cultivated in various parts of Europe. It_ has an aromatic smell, and a, 
warm sweetish taste. The small compact seed imported froin Spain, is usually 
preferred to tho lighter and larger kind, which is tho growth of this country. It 
is an article of the materia medica. 

Oilqf Aniseed isa volatile fluid, obtained from the seeds by distillation; it concretes at about iVi®, 
wliich is its leading' cbariieter. It is in general iiiipurted for pharuuiceuticcil use, from bjiuin; and 
is consumed chiefly in the preparation of horse ineilicines. 

ANKER, a liquid measure in various places. The English anker contains lo 
wipe gallons, or imp. galls. The Scottish anker of ‘JO Scotii-sh pints, tr<pial 
aboufT^ imp. ghlls. In C-opeiihageii, the anker contains about Uj imp. galls. ; in 
I^russia, 7^ ; in Amsterdam, Riga, and Peruau, ; in Revel, .0^ j and in Rostoi.k, 
nearly 8 imp. galls. 

ANNA, an Indian money of account, equal to the ICtli part of a rupee, or about 
Hd. sterling; also a small weight. 

ANNAm, an empire in the eastern peninsula of India ; bounded N. by China, 
E. and S. by the Gulf of Tonquin and Chinese Sea ; and W. by Siam. It was esta¬ 
blished about the beginning of tho present century, and comprises the kingdoms 
of Cocliin-China, Tonquin, Karaboja, Chiantpa, Jiao or Boatan, and part of Laos. 
Area va^cly estimated at i)b,(100 squ,arc miles ; and population at (j,lHK),000. 'J'hc 
capital, ilue^ is one of tho strongest fortified towns in Asia ; pop. 100,000. Tho 
government is a despotic monarchy, w'ith a sort of council com^sed of the officers 
of state : the king is nominally a vassal of China. 

The two extrcniiticB of the empire, Kamboja on the S. and Tonquin on the N., consist chiefly 
of low alluvial tracts, little elevated above the level of the sea ; while tho centnil part, or<'fMl> n- 
China, is generally mountainous, with here and there valleys of consirieraldc extent and fertility, 
A material diversity of climate is found to olitain throu.!:hout titc empire, resulting as well from 
physical aspect as from geographical situation. In the northern and southern provinces, tho 
seasons observe the sfiine course as in Malalsarand Ucngal. luit in Cochin-Cliina a high range of 
mountains produces the same effect as the central range of Ilindostan, in reversing the order of 
seasons; so that a dry season prevails during the south-west, and a wet one during the north east 
monsoon,—-the rains cotrtiniiing from October till Mareli. The climate is in general salulirious. 
The metallic productions are inconsiderulde, except in Tonquin, wliieli abounds bulb in the useful 
and precious metals. Tlie mines are worked entirely ity Cliinose, andfiirni.sh employ inent, acconl- 
ing to Mr Crawfurd, to about 2,5,ono. Tlie yearly produce of tlie silver mines is stated at about 
21.'1.(>IH) ounces. The vegetable species differ little from tiiose in similar latitudes in otiier parts 
of India. Tea and silk arc produced in the iiurtliern provinces; but, like all otlier productions 
of the country demanding the exercise of skill and intelligence, greatly inferior to those of Cliinu. 
Certain descriptions of cinnamon, carrlainunis, eagle-wootl, and other trifling articles, are snbj«s t 
to the monopoly of the goveriiincnt. 'Jhe domestic truffle of the country is cliicfiy carried on by 
the great rivers of Kamboja and Tonquin, or by the scacoast. 

The foreign trade is greatly inferior to tliat of Siam. It is carried on chiefly witii tliat country, 
China, and the British ports witliin tlie Straits of Malacca. Tlie intercourse w'itii China is partly bv 
sea, and partly by land with the provinces adjoining Tonqu.n ; the exports con ist pririeipall'y df 
cardamunis, areca-nut, sugar, cinnamon, salt, salt flsli, i-icc, fancy woods, varnisli, eagle-wiHid, 
ebony, cotton, stick-luc, ivory, peltry, hides and horns, tleers’ sinews, and orn.aniental baitliers, 
with a variety of dyeing drugs and gold and silver bullion from Tonquin ; tlie imports are leas, 
wrouglit silks, Chinese and Briti.-h manufactures, and Bengal opium. The intereoiirse wi ii Siam 
is entirely conducted in vessels belonging to the Siutuese port of Bankok. Tlie trade with the 
British ports has chiefly originatisl since the establishment of Singapore in iftlfl; tlic exports 
are confined to rice, salt, sugar, raw silk, witli some iiiliiop coiimiodiiies ; the imports are opium, 
catechu for the consiimjption of the Kamhojans, iron taken to Saigon only, tire-arms, witli souie 
British woollens and white cotton goods. The direct intercourse witli Kiiro|>ean.. is ineoiisideruble; 
tho greater part of the domestic, and almost the whole of the foreign coninierce, i- in the InmdH 
of the Chinese, who are botli the merchants and mariners of tlie empire. Tlie senportM are 
numerous, and in general good. The principal are Saigon, in KaniiMiJii; Faifo and Uue, in Cocbiii- 
C'liina; and (’achao, in Tonquin. Ttie bitter, situate in tat. 22^ .*16' N., and lung. 10.5'^ 11' K., pop. 
150.000, may be regarded as the commercial capital of the empire. 

Meanires and WeighU.-~-'il\H ordinary weights arc those of China. At Hue and Faifo, however. 
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the plcul = 112 catties ; and at S^gon, a picul of sugars 1) picul, or 150 catties. Rice is sold by 
tiio bag uf 50 Ciitties, though commonly 2 catties short of this amount. 

Monty. —The couunon money of account is the quan of 10 mas, or 600 sapcks. The only coin is 
the sapok, which is made of zinc; and the 600 forming a quan are commonly strung upon a ftlamcnt 
of rutnn, and in this manner kept for use; forming a bulky and most inconvenient currency, 
ingots of gold and silver, stamped the government, though current, are not considered coin. 
Tile Spanish dollar passes in Cochin-China, and is valued at li quan by the government. 

Duties .—No import duties are levied; and the only article prohibited is opium, which, however, 
is readily sold by the Chinese. An export duty of 5 per cent, is levied on cardamums, pepper, 
cinnamon, ivory, rhinoceros* horns, esculent nests, sapan wood, ebony, and red wood; and on 
timber and cordage 10 per cent. The exportation of coin, bullion, copper, agila wood, rice, and 
salt is contraband; but the proliibition is rather nominal than real; and the exportation of rice 
and siilt is allowed by license. The chief port charge is a duty on the measurement of the vessel, 
tlie amount of which is lowest at the capital, and highert at Saigon,—an absurd distinettou inteiidL-d 
to counterbalance the natural disadvantages of the northern ports, and place them on an equality 
with the fine harbour of Saigon. (Craw/urd's Siam and Cochin-China,) 

ANNATTO, OR AIINOTTO (Du. Orleaan^ liokoe. I'r. Rocou. Ger. Orlean. 
It. Oriana. For. Oriaiui\ a reddish dye, is an inspissated extract from the iiellicles 
of the seeds of the Jtixa Orellana^ a native of the Malayan archi[>elago. 11 is brought 
to this country from Brazil and Guiana^ but it is also to be found in the East and 
West Indies. It is used by dyers for giving more or less of au orange cast to the 
simple yellows,—as an ingredient in varnishes,—and for colouring cheese. Annatto 
is moderately hard, of a brown colour on the outside, and a dull red within. There 
are two kinds. Flag or Cake annatto, in cakes of about two or three pounds 
weight oacli, is generally enveloped in largo flag leaves. Roll annatto. a niore 
concentrated extract, is brought in small rolls of a few ounces wei^t, and efntaius 
a larger proportion of colouring matter than the former. This is the kind used 
chiefly in dairies. 

Tlie consumption of annatto has much increased of late years, partly from a great abatement of 
the duty in In IR'Ki, the quantity entered fur humc eonsuuiptiirn was 23.'} <JH7 ll>s. 

ANNUITY, any fixed sum of money which is payable either yearly or in given 
portions at stated periods of the year. Annuities are of two kinds ; first those called 
('ertai/i, payable during a fixed term of years, the value of which is founded upon 
tlio operation of compound interest ; and yt nnuities on LiveSy in which the operation 
of compound interest is combined with the cliances atfecting the duration of human 
life. 

1. J nnuities Certain for terms of years are currently sold by government, and 
by many of the insurance companies. Their value fluctuates with the market rate 
of interest; and tho price of those sold by government, as well as by other parties, 
is generally regulated by tho current rate of 3 per cent, stock ;—the sum sunk in 
the purchase of an annuity producing a smaller, or a larger return, according as the 
price of stock is high or low. Thus, supposing 3 per cent, stock to bo at par, or 
100,—tho rate of interest deriveii from investing money therein, ^itig then only 
3 per cent.,—a sura of itlOO sunk in the purchase of au annuity from govemmeiit 
for 20 years, would purcliase only i:(»,43s. 8d. per annum ; hut if the 3 per cents, 
fall to HO, they then yield a return of 3^ per cent, interest foif every A'lOO invested 
ill them ; and tho same sum will purchase au annuity for *20 years of £7, 3s. The* 
following table shows tho rates at which tho govermueut auuuitief may be pur¬ 
chased at tho common prices of stock :— 


Annuifies FOR Ter.ms of Years which £100 (Money) will purchase, when the 
3 per cent. Stock, ex dimdendy is at the following prices :— 
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2. Annuities on Lives are of differeut kinds, according as they are made to depend 
tmou single lives, joint-lives, or upon lives subject to particular contnigenctcH. 
Tliey are, as •well as the former class, currently sold by government, and also by 
insurance companies. Their value of course fluctuates with the market-rate ot 
interest; but is maMy dependent upon the age of the nominee; being highest 
when the expectancy of life is greatest, and decreasing gradually as age advauces. 
Of late years also, a distinction has been made between the sexes, as most obser¬ 
vations unite in confirming the fact, that on the average females live longer than 
males. The following taole shows the rates at which annuities on single lives 
are at present granted by govomment:— 

Life Annuities, wliich £100 (Money) will purchase when the 3 per cent. Stock, 
ejf divitiend, is at the following prices :—• 
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Tliese annuities arc payable half yearly, and are transferable ; and upon the <leath 
of any nominee, a sum equal to one-fourth part of the annuity, bc^itle.s arrear.-i, will 
be payable to tno.$e entitled thereto, or their executor.^?, provided the .siine bo 
claimed within two years. They are sold at the iS'ation.al Debt Otfie»‘; tth«-ro 
tables may bo obtained showing the value.s oorn.'sponding to all age.‘», ami fltu-tiia- 
tions of stock. Annuities on joint-live.'^, and for deterred periods, uiay be purchased 
on similar terms. 

The annuities granted by insurance comp.3nicfl arc in some case.s b.3.«ed upon the 


^ In considering a life-aunuity as a subject of commerce, it must bo kept in 
view that it is susceptible of two dilforcnt market price.s, according as it is tlio 
purchaser or teller of the annuity that goes to market, llic values stated above 
are applicable solely to the case of a party wishing to purchase an annuity. A 
party possessed of ono on his own life, or on that of any other, trishiny to sell, must 
be content to accept of a great deal less than its full value; as tllo contingent 
nature of the security, the uifiiculty of employing profitably capital repaid in small 
in.stalmonts, and other circumstances, have always depreciated the vahie of lil’e- 
annuities, when viewed as mere objects of invc.stmciit. The price at different 
periods depends upon the state of the'money-market: but in general, a per.«oii wlm 
invests money in tne purchase of annuities, demands as mm-Ti a.s is calculated to 
replace the capital sura advanced by him, w'ith interest considerably liigher than 
the ordinary rate; formerly 8. 10, or 1*2 per cent, was cliarged ; at present it is 
about 6 per cent. There are thus two mai^et prices for annuities, depomling upon 
the circumstances and necessities of the party going to market. In the first case, 
the purchaser of the annuity gets his money retunied, making allowanco for tlio 
chances of lifo,.vdth interest at 3 per cent, or a little more ; wdiilo tho person w ho 
is forced to sell his annuity must bo content to accept of such a price a.s will mako 
a return to the money-dealer of about fJ per cent., exclusive of casualties. [b'uNiJS. 
Interest and Annuities. Reversion!*, j 

Under the legacy act, 36 Oeo. III. c. 62, annuities are valued by tlio Northampton table, at 4 
per cent. 

lUdumahle Annuities are those which arc redeemable on certain terms by the gnintcr,—as by 
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repayment of the consideratfon-money. Life Mnultiesljclna- attended with risk, are not within tim 
ro/icfi of tlio usury laws, and are therefore used by landed proprietors, and others Iwidng a limlt^ 
interest in their property, to eyado thorn,—more csiwclany when the ni^ket-rate of interrat exceeds 
the legal rate. Dufeg the late war, the most exorbitant tenns were frequently exacted for loans 
on annuity; and certain formalities in their creation were in conseouenw introduced by the art 
M fJeo lli c 141 texnlalned by 3 Geo. IV. c. 92; and 7 Geo. IV. c. 76). By this statute 
annuitf binds orllsirumSits ^ted for money in foan, must be cnrollM m Chancery within 30 
days after their execution; it oops not, however, extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

ANTHAL, a Hungarian wine measure ==1U imperial gall^s. 

ANTHRACITE is a mineral charcoal, black, light, and o^n with a shining 
surface, whence it is named fflance coal. It is also called A/ind coal from its mirn- 
iiig without flame. Anthracite is found in many of our coal-mines, but was little 
worked until lately, when its value became known m South Wales, where it is em¬ 
ployed for smelting iron. In tho United States it is used extensively, being burned 
ill peculiar grates adapted to its difficult combustion. 

ANTIGUA. [Wpar Indies.] , . ^ r m 

ANTIJMONY (.Er. Antimoine. Ger. Spiesglanz.' MaX. Soormah. Tam. Jnjano 
Kalloo). a metal extensively used in mcdiciuo; and in the arts employed in tho 
composition of printing types, music-plates, &c. The metallic ore of commerce 
consists of sulplmr and other impurities combined vvith the pure metal. Ihis ore 
is found abimaantly at Rosenau, in Hungary, and in other parts of hurope ; but 
i.s imported into this country chiefly from the Malayan Archipelago, It is generally 
of 



[leta 1, after being sepurateil from tho impurities of tho ore, by fusion, and a species 
f filtration. It is usually in the form of loaves, of a dark-CTay colour, the good- 
is estimated from their compactness and weight, the largeness and 
»f the striae, and from their being entirely vaporizable by heat. 
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Hcgnlns of antimony,the pure metal after being separated from the sulphur, is com¬ 
monly of a dnsky-wfiite colour, very brittle, and of a scaly texture. Sp. gr. about 6'8. 

ANTWERP. [Reloihi.] „ , , . 

A PPEE (Fr. Pomme. Ger. Apfcl\ tho well-known fruit of the pyrus malm, is 
distinguished as being at once the most bi’isk and refreshing of tho orchard fruits 
of tho colder climates. It is also the most generally cultivated, as it remains the 
loiig(ist in season, and is used in the greatest number of ways. Apples, when ripe, 
yield easily to the pressure of the finger at the stalk-end of the fruit. I he best tor 
table are tho (Jolden and Jiibslon I'ippins, ami for storing for kitchcn-uso, the 
Yorkshire (Jreea and Stock Ledingtom. The Catalogue of tho Horticiiltural Society 
of London, liowovor, enumerates more than 1200 varieties. The chief localities of 
tliis fruit in Rritain, are tho CiDiiu districts in England, and Lanarkshire in 
Scotland. Apples are imported in considerable quantity from the Channel Islands, 
Franco, and tlie United States. 

TIu) wood of tJie apple tree is liard and heavy, and well adapted for the working parts of ina- 
chim ry, if not under water. • 


Al'l'RA ISEMENT, or VALUATION, is gcncrallyusod to designate the estima-* 
tion of tlic pi'cuniary value of estates or commodities, made by a sworti appraiser or 
valuer. lly 4() Geo. IH. c. 43, appraisers must take out an annual lieeuso from 
the excise. The act applies to “ every person who shall value or appraise any 
estate or property, real or personal, or any interest in possession or reversion, 
remainder or coiitiiigeucy in any estate, real or personal, or any goods, nicrcliaii- 
disc or <4iccts, of whatsoever kind or description the same may be, for, or in expec¬ 
tation of any liire, gain, fee, or reward, or valuable considoratiuii to be therefor 
paid to him” 4). The penalty for ai'ting without license is £.*>0 for each olfenco 
IJ). liiccnsed auctioneers may act without taking out an appraiser s license 
(§ 7). Each aiipraisement must bo oxteiided on a st;imp, in terms of the st-itutc. 

A i.*J.’RENTlCE,an individual (generally under tho ageof twenty-one) who is sub¬ 
jected to an engagement to serve for :i stipulated period under the practiser of somo 
trade or profession, in matters refonaiig thereto, on couditiou of receiving instruc¬ 
tion in retuni. 

In Enoi.and, it is held that by tho common law no man can bo proliibit-ed from 
working in any lawful trade at liis pleasure. 13y tlio statute li Elizabeth, chap. 4, 
this freedom was restricted in so far as, with some special exceptions, an appren¬ 
ticeship of seven years was necessary to enable any person “ to set up, occup)^ use, 
or t'xcreiso any craft, mystery, or occupation,” and the form and m^iner oi this 
ci’fJJi'gcnicnt was strictly regulated. By 64 Geo. III. c. 9i>, the portion of this 
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statute affecting apprentices was repealed, and it was declared (§ 2),“ that it shall 
and may be lawful for any person to take, or retain, or oMome an apprentice, 
though not according to the provisions of the said act : and that ini^tures, deeds, 
and agreements in writing, entered into for that purpose which would m otherwise 
valid and efibctiud, shall be valid and effectual in law. It was mrovided that the 
repeal should not affect the customs of the city of London, or those of any city, 
town, corporation, or company lawftilly constituted. This latter reservation will 
be affected by 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 76, § 14, by which the exclusive privileges of cor- 

E orations are abolished, and it is enacted, that “ notwithstanding any custom or 
y-law, any person in any borough may keep any shop for the sale ot aii lawful 
wares and merchandises for wholesale or retail, and use every la^ul trade, occupa¬ 
tion, mystery, and handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise within any borough. 
It is held that by the common law persons under the age of twenty-one cannot bind 
themselves so as to be liable to an action of covenant to fulfil the conditions, and that 
the father or guardian cannot bind the infant without his consent. Hence the 
undertaking is generally on the part of both, the parent or guardian becoming bound 
for the apprentice’s faithful discharge of his duty. A youth, however, who has 
bound himself singly and fulfilled his apprenticosnip will bo entitled to the benefit 
of it. By the custom of London, an infant unmarried and above the age of fourteen 
may biua himself to a freeman. The covenant between the parties is contained 
in a mutual deed or indenture. In the city, indentures must be enrolled before the 
chamberlain within a year, on a petition to the mayor and aldermen, otherwise a 
sciri facias shall issue to the master to show cause why it is not enrolled ; and if 
the omission is owing to the master, the apprentice may sne out his indentures and 
be discharged. The father or other person who has covenanted for the approntieo 
is bound for his true performance of the articles. Every indenture entered into 
by an infant, is voidable at his election on his attaining the ago of twenty-one ; 
but if any adult have covenanted for his performance of his duties, that person con¬ 
tinues liable ; and so it has been held that a father who had become bound for his 
son was not released by his son’s attaining majority during the currenoy of the 
period, but was hablo for his then absenting himself (Cuming t*. Hif), IHI.9, 
3 B. ij- A. 59). The parties becoming bound with an apprentice, generally agree 
to pay the master a premium or fee, as a farther remuneration for his instructing 
the young person. By 8 Anne, c. 9, § 3.9, the full “ sum paid, secured, or contracted 
for,’’must be stated in the indenture, otiierwise it will be void.—the temporary act 
42 Gto. III. c. 23, § 7, which gave power on payment of double duty to rectify the 
omission, having expired. Where an indenture was void by omis.siou of tlic pre¬ 
mium, it vyas found that the master had no action against tne apprentice’s father 
on a promissory note given as apprentice fee, though ho had maintained the appren¬ 
tice till he absconded (Jackson v. Warwicli, 1/97,7 71 It. 121). By the stamp laws, 
if “ any thing, not being mon^, shall, directly or indirectly, be given, assignt.-d, con¬ 
veyed, delivered, contracted for, to or for the use or benefit of any master, with or 
in respect of any such apprentice, &c., the duties,&c. should be paid for the full value 
,of suen thing or thingfe” (8 Anne, c. 9, § 45). This has been licld not to apply to 
Ihe friends of an apprentice covenanting to maintain him and supply him with 
clothes (Rex fi. Lei^ton, 1792, 4 T. R. 732). Whatever an apprentice gains is 
gained to his master, who will not be deprived of his remedy by a defect in the con¬ 
tract. The contract of apprenticc.ship terminates by the consent of all the parties, 
or by the death of the apprentice, or by the death of the master. In this last ca.se, 
however, though the obligation on the ma.ster to teach the apprentice is p(>rsonal, 
and so terminates with his life, yet if be have become bound to provide the appn'ii- 
tice with food and clothing, his executors must fulfil the ouligation in .so far 
a.s they have assets. By the custom of London, it is hold that, when the master 
dies the executors must bind the apprentice to another master iutlie same trade. The 
discharge of an apprentice requires to be in writing. By 6 Geo. 1V. c. ](>, § 49, tlic 
issuing of a commission (now fiat) of bankruptcy against the master operates as a 
discliarge. 

The enforcement of the mutual obligations between masters and apprentices 
is in a great measure committed to the Justices of Peace. By 20 Geo. il. c. 19, 

§ 2; 33 (^eo. 111. c. 55, § I» S'lid 4 Geo. IV. c. 29, in the case of parish ap¬ 
prentices (see below) or those with whom an apprentice fee not exceeding £2.5 
has been paid, the apprentice may summon his master to appear before two justices 
on a complaint of misusago, refusal of necessary provision, cruelty, or other ill- 
treatment, and the justices may discharge him by a warrant for which no foes 
are payable, and on consideration of the circumstances may cause the master to 
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rcftmd the whole or any part of the premium j or two or more justices at special or 
petty sessions may impose on the imwter a fine not exceeding 408. On the other 
liana, on conmlaint by a master of misdemeanour, miscarriage, or .ill behaviour 
on the part of his apprentii^, two justices may comnut the latter to the houso of 
correctmn for a period not exceeding one month, or discharge him. [Factoujes.] 
By 6 Geo. III. c. 26, and 4 Goo. IV. c. 34, any such apprentice absconding, may be 
compelled to make up for the time during which ho Im absented himself, or be im¬ 
prisoned for three monthly on oath being made by the master, or any steward or 
overseer, to a Justice of Peace. ^ A master cannot recall any license he may have 
given to an apprentice to leave him ; and if the master dismiss him for negligence, 
he may bo bound in equity to refund part of the preminm. By the custom of London, 
a freeman may turn away an apprentice for gami^ iBunrs Justice. Sir E. Tom¬ 
lin's Law Dictionary. Smith's Mercantile L, 372-376). 

Parish Apprentices are snch as are bound to inhabitants and occupiers of lands 
and tenements within the parish by church-wardens and overseers ; and by 43 Eliz. 
c. 2, § 5, and 18 Geo. III.c. 47, these officers are empowered, with the assent of two 
justices, to bind as apprentices children whose parents they judge unable to support 
them. But they must be bound for no longer a period than till they reach the age 
of twenty-one, and the engagement of a female is terminable with her man lage. By 
56 Geo. 111. c. 139, § 7, the child before being apprenticed must have attained the 
age of nine years. It is for the church-wardens and overseers, in their discreti<>ii, 
to find proper persons to whom they may bind parish apprentices ; and the justices 
may compel them to receive the children, under penalty of ^£10 lor the‘use of the 

E oor, to be levied by distress and sale. The master, however, if Ife feel agpfrieved 
y the order, may appeal to the sessions. Clergymen and gentlemen of fortune are 
liable, but officers of the army are exempted by the Mutiny Acts. Mere stranger.? 
W'ho stand in no relation to the parish cannot be compelled to take apprentices, but 
occupants of lands in it, though they reside elsewhere, arcwHable. By 32 Geo. HI. 
c. 67, provision is made for compelling masters to support their apprentices, and 
awarding punishment'for ill usage ; and it is enacted by § 12, that if any one is 
convicted of abusing his apprentice, no other shall be bound to him, but he shall bo 
compelled to pay a composition of not more than £10 or less than £5, for the pur¬ 
pose of binding out any child who otherwise would bo forced on him. The binaing 
of parish apprentices is particularly regulated by 56 Geo. HI. c. 139. By § 1, pro¬ 
vision is made for preventing children from being removed to a great distance 
from the parochial officers and their parents, and it is enacted that an apprentice 
shall not 1^ sent to an establishment out of the county, more than forty miles from 
his own parish, unless ho belong to one more than forty miles from the city of 
London, in which case an apprenticeship to a greater distance may be made by 
special order of the justices. By the late Poor Law Act (4 & 5 \Vm. 1 c. 
76, § 16), tho commi.ssioners aro empowered to issue rules and regulations as to 
apprenticeships Ufurn's Justice and Statutes quoted). 

l.v Scotland there has never boon any general regulation enforcing anprenticc- 
ship.s, such as the act of 5 Elizabeth: and the conditions in each trade or pro¬ 
fession are still regulated by their respective charters and by-laws. The period* 
is generally five years. An apprenticeship confers no general privilege beyond 
the corporation of which tho master is a member. It ha.s been laid domi, that tho 
acts of parliament, giving special jurisdiction to justices of the peace in tpiestions 
between master and apprentice, do not apply to Scotland (Tait's JusticCf4). This 
i.s undoubtedly the ca,so with those enactments which refer to pari.>:h apprentice.^, 
of which there aro none in this country, but in late cases it has been taken for 
granted that tho act 4 Goo. IV. c. 34 embraces North Britain (Frame ayt. 
Campbell, 9th Juno 1836, 14 D. B.M. 914). The stamp acts, as above referred to, 
apply to Scotland. The indenture must bo attested by two male persons, who 
sign with the designation “ witness” after their names, and who must have seen 
tlie principals subscribe or have hoard them acknowledge their subscrijilions, and 
whoso names must bo inserted in tho testing danse. A minor pupil (that is, a boy 
under fourteen years of ago, and a girl under twelve) cannot bo bounds except 
through the engagement of a parent or guardian. A minor above pnpillanty, if he 
have guardians, must have their consent; but if ho have none, he may validly con¬ 
tract, though the engagement is liable to reduction on the ground of minority, and 
lesion, or injury to Ins interests. By the common law. an apprentice cannot enlist 
in the army, or enter the navy unless he has been bred at sea. The rule is often 
nullified by tho ammal mutiny act and other statutes iErsk. Inst. I. 8. 63. Tait's 
Justice qf Peace. Burton's Manual). 
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APRICOT (Fr. Abricot. Ger. Ahprikat), tho fruit of the Prunus Armeniaea^ a 
tree ■vrtdely diffused in Asia, and growing in abundance upon the oases of Africa, 
from whence the fruit, called there Mislh-vtishy is brought in a dried state to Kgypt. 
Various kinds are cultivated in this country, particularly in tho South of England. 
Of those cultivated upon walls, the Oranne is the best for preserving, and tho 
Moorpark and Turkey for the taolo. Tho Breda and tho Drussehy both well-suited 
for preserving, are tno kinds preferred when grown u^n open standard trees. 
Tho wallfruitIs said to be the nuest, but the other is tho nest flavoured. 
AQUAFORTIS, a name given to impure nitric acid. [Niiitic Acid.] 
AQUA-MARINE. [Beryl.] 

AQUA-REGIA. [Chlorine.] 

AQUA, OR AQUA-VlTvE, a term absurdly applied to ardent spirits. 

ARABIA extends from 12'’to .‘4° N. lat., and from to 00‘^E.Iou/^. It is bounded 

N. by Turkey in Asia ; W. by the Rod Sea, and Isthmus of Suez ; S. by the Indian 
Ocean ; and E. by tho Persian Gulf. Its area is vaguely estimated at 1,000,0(M) 
square miles, and its population at 10,000,000 ; composed partly of the commercial 
inhabitants of the coast, who form a regular society, and partly of Bedouins or pas¬ 
toral Arabs, who live in tents, and subsi.st by their flocks, or by the plunder of passing 
caravans. Arabia is subject to a great variety of rulers. In the coast districts, 
monarchies, more or less extensive, have been formed. The chief of these are, 
Ilejaz, or the Sheriffat of Mecca, now subject to tho I’acha of Egypt; the Imamat 
of Sauaa,^or kingdom of Yemen ; and tho Imamat of Muscat. The remainder is 
mostly divided among a vast number of petty sbeiks, whoso government resembles 
thaf which formerly prevailed among the Scottish clans. Nejd, the central i)art, is 
possessed by the Wahabces, a body of religious reformers, who, about the beginning 
of the present century, overran nearly the whole peninsula, but since 1818, have 
been confined to their original district, by the Pacha of Egypt. 

Arabia Is proverbLilly an ofW barren country. Scarcely a single river exists; and almost tho 
whole of tho interior is occupied with sandy deserts,—cliversiHed only hy a few mws or spots of 
fertilijW. Some of the districts on tho coast, however, particularly Yemen, are fertile and hi aiiti- 
ful. The chief productions are coffee, which is growTi in Yemen, at Bulgosa, near licit-el-Fakih, 
gum-arabic, dates, pomegranates, figs, oranges, opobaIs.am, and a variety of odoriferous plants. 
Kcnna and the cotton-tree arc also cultivated in Yemen; and indigo is eiihivatcd about Zehid. 
Tliere are no mines of the precious metals; but Niebuhr states that iron exists in the territory of 
Saadc; and tliat the lead-mines of Oman an; productive. Arabia has long been celebrated for its 
horses: the best are bred in the desert bordering on Syria. 

The commerce of Arabia may be divided into the ‘maritime comnterco of the Red Rea, from 
Hejaz and Yemen ; that of the Persian Oulf, from Muscat and ilu.ssora; and tho caruvtui trade. 
The three last are described under the articles Mn.'iCAT, TtmKKv, and C'arav.\j». 

Hejaz, or SjiKaiFKATOP Mecca, cumpri.ses the N. and W. part, Inirdering on the Red Rea. 

It is the holy land of the Mohammedans, on account of its containing Mecca, the native town of 
Mohammed, and Medina, tlie city where he is interred. It is under tlio nominal dominion of tlm 
(trand Seignior, as protector of the holy cities, but In reality it i.s subject to the Paeba of Kgvpt, 
The other chief towns arc Jiddali, the seaport of Meccsi, awl Yembo, the seaport of Mcdima. Tlio 
maritime commerce of the country is almost iill concentrated at Jidduh. 

JiMuh, in 21* _2!i' N., and 15' K., is described us a fine town, and perhaps the wealthiest of 
the same extent in the east; but the port is not commodious, and largo vessels are obliged to 
anchor at the distance of two miles, and discharge tlieir cargoes by boats. Tlic population is 15 ,(mm». 
•The inhabitants arc almost ail engaged in coiauiercc, and business is transacted witli punetiiality 
and despatch. trade is much influenced by tlie m>ml>er of pilgrims or bajjis, who visit Mecca 
annually in the month Dalhnjja, from all Mobaimnedan countries, and wlneli, hy the greater 
number, is made subservient to commercial niirpose-s. It is further infiiienced by a regulation 
that prevents Yemen vessels from passing witliout pnvmentof a heavy duty; in con.so<iuence of 
•which their cargoes are generally landed, and rcsliipped by Jidduli iiiereliants. The principal 
trade is that with India. Some vessels arrive direct frmn Calcutta, freigiited solely with rice, 
sugar, and Dacca muslin; others bring blue cloths, cambric, of which tho ilirnni is made, ami 
indigo; the latter complete their lading on tho Malabar coast with tcak-timljcr, eoeou-niit oil 
cocoa-nuts, black pepper, dried gitigcr, turmeric, &c. This branch of cojuniercc is now, lionover’ 
on the decline. Ships seldom leave Uoiiibay direct for the Red unless tliey are smuil, awl in¬ 
tended for tho coasting-trade ; the usual practice is to proceed to the Malabar coast, wliere tliey 
take in cargoes of the same articles as the Bengal sliips, in addition to wliieii, they bring anniiullv 
from Bombay 4W or 000 tons of pig-lead, which is landed at Moelni, awi afterwards sold to thij 
Somaulics at Berbera. The imports from Surat consist of Cashmere sliawis, tissue, flowered awl 
embroidered musUn, and otlier valuable cloths, amounting yearly to about Sflou.tHio: from Biisliiru 
and Bussora, wheat, tol>acco, dates, and Persian carpets for the Ik-doiiiii siieiks, in whose tents 
one at least is considered as indispen.sable: from the Malay islands, little is brought except sniees- 
and ships from thence complete their cargoes on the Malabar coast with rice. The returns made 
for these imports are mostly in cash, with a few pearls of Iwliftercnt quality, shark skins and fins 
and some chests of red beads, old copper-ware, &e. All tho vessels nnike up their return <-argocs 
at Aden and Mocha with coffee. The coffee trade between Jiddah and Kgypt has much dec-lined 
since the importation of American and West Indi.m coffee into tho ports of the Mediteritinean and 
Levant. Com is imported from Upper Kgypt entirely on account of the I'acba. 'J'lmbcr for shin- 
building is supplied either from India or by way of the Nile, from the Mediterranean, 'fbe Inter¬ 
course betwixt Jiddah and the opposite coast of Africa, Is considerable, Indian goods uiamilucturcs 
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iron, &c. being sent in exchange for ghee, mats, barley, hides, slaves, tobacco, and gold. The 
nuiiil)er of vessels belonging to Juldah and Yeinbo niay be estimated at from 250 to (C'otn. 

h>t Lieut. WeUste.d, I. If. to Geo. tioc. Journal, vol. vi.) 

■ Measure, Weiffhit, and Afo/M’y.—The native measures cannot be stated with accuracy. The 
baliar of 10 frazils, lOOmaunds, or 2<K) rattles = 2224 H>8. avoird. Aceciunts (ire kept in cruse of 40 
duunccs; 25 cruse p.ass fbr ulraut UlO Bpanisli dollars. Of-late years, the Kgyptian measures, 
weights, and monies, have been much used. 

I. MAM AT OF Sanaa.— This state comprises the principal part of Yemen, situate in the S. and 
W. part of Arul>ia bordering on the Red Sea. Tl>e area is vaguely estimated at 52,«00 sq. miles, 
and pop. at l.iMMi.CMK). It is subject to an imam, a kind of hereditary monarch, whose capital is 
Sitnaa, i)op. but tlie commercial emporium of the country is Alocha. 

Mocha, ill 13“ 20' N., and 43" 20' E., is the principal port in the Red Sea frequented by Euro* 
peatis, pop. 50(K). It is situate about 40 miles N. of Capo Bab el Mandeb, between two projecting 
points of land, which shelter vessels whose draught (if not more than 10 or 11 feet) allows them 
to anchor within a mile of the town ; large ones lie further out, and are exposed as in an open 
road. Provisions are here plentiful and cheap, but good water is scarce. The principal article of 
export is eottee ; the others are gum-arabic, tragacantii, myrrh, frankincense, civet, balsam, dates, 
acortiH, rhinoceros’ horns and hides, sagapenuiii, salep, senim, and sharks’ fins. The imports 
consist principally of rice, ghee, iron, hardware, and other manufactures. The foreign trade 
is transacted chietly by Hanians. All produce is sold by tale or weight, at so mucli the Spanish 
<!<j|lar. According to -Mr Milhiirn {Ortental Commerce), the duty payable ou exports and imports 
by the British is 3 per cent, ad valorem, liesides brokage and shroniige. 

Measures ami Weitthts .—The covid = 111, and the guz = 25 Imp. inches ; the guddaof 8 noosfias 
— 1 *8 Imp. gall.; anil the tomand, dry measure, containing 40 kcllas, weighs of rice 168 lbs. avoird. 
The bahar of 15 frazils, or 150 matinds = 450 lbs.avoird. The miscal of 14 cofTola, or 24 carats = 
73*37 troy grains; lo coifolus = 1 vakia; and 87 vakias = KMl Bpanish dollars weight. 

Money accounts are kept in piastres, or Mocha dollars of 80 cavears; and as 1214 piastres 10t> 
Bpanishdollars (in wiiich payments .are made), the piastre is worth about .’Is. 5d. sterling. The 
native uuins are, commasses of 7 carats; 40 cummasscs generally pass for a dulla% ^ * 

A RAN GOES, lar^^o beads formed from rough camclian, formerly much used in 
the African slave trade. 

ARBITRATION, a contract by which two or more parties engaged in a dispute 
agree, by an instrument called a submission, to leave the decision to a third party, 
eallt^d an arbiter or arbitrator. The submission is generally in the form of mutual 
bonds, binding each to obey the awar<l under penalties. In contracts of partner¬ 
ship, it is usual to insert conditions of arbitration which have the effect of prevent¬ 
ing ono member from resorting to a lawsuit, unless a reference has proved ineffectual, 
or the others have refused to accede to it. Where the submission, as was fre¬ 
quently the ease, came into existence in the course ofa litigation, the English courts 
adopted the practice of enforcing the decision of the arbiter, as against litigants 
before the court, and by 9 & 10 VV'm. 111. c. 1.5, the same privilege yras extended 
to all formal written submissions. The proper subjects of arbitratfon are those 
questions as to fact, which are generally referred to a Jury,—a liquid debt specified 
and d(?fincd by deed is therefore not a proper subject. Whore there is more than 
one arbiter, there is generally authority to choose an umpire if they cannot come to a 
decision,—and this last must be selected by voluntary choice, not by lot. The object 
of arbitration is a final determination, aiid so a reservation is void. An award to 
do an illegal act, or one which cannot be done by the partyj is void. The courts 
exercise consitlerablo discretion in overlooking minute deficiencies, and allowing 
the evident meaning and intention of the various parties to be put in practice ; and 
though an award be void as to some portion of it, yet if it be speciflc*iu assigning 
to the parties the rights which the aidiiters intended to bestow on them, it will bo 

{ (ood as to the remainder. When a time is limited for making an award it cannot 
>0 protracted, except by prolongation consented to by parties, or permitted by rulo 
of court. The courts will not relieve a person who "has voluntarily submitted his 
case to an arbit er from the eonscquences of the decision, unless on J^ounds of cor¬ 
ruption, partiality, or mistake. The law of Scotland as to arbitration, in principle 
resembles that of England. If the submission contain a clause of registration the 
dc<u*c(varbitral can bo enforced as if it were the decree of a court. (.Caldwell on 
Arlntration. Parher on Arhitratinn.') 

ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE, the deduction ofa proportional or arbitrated 
rati! of exchange between two places through an intermediate placo,^ in order to 
asci'rtain tho most advantageons method of drawing or remitting. [Exciiangk.] 
ARCHANGEL. [Russia.] 

ARCHILL. [OucHii.L.] 

ARCHIM, OR PIK, tho Turkish ell, is equal ^ Imp. yard nearly. 

ARE, tho unit of tho French measures of surface, equal to 100 square metros, or 
about 1070 British square feet. 

ARECA-N UT. [Bktkl-Nitt.] 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. [Buenos Ayres.] 
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ARGOL, a common name for crude Tartar, in tho state iu which it is taken 
from the inside of wine vessels. [Tartar.] 

ARISTOLOCHIA, or SNAKE-ROOT (Fr. Serpentaire de Vtrffinie. Ger. 
Virginisehe Schkingenwurzel)^ the dried root of the A. aerpentarxa or Virjeiniati 
snake-root. It consists of a short stock or head, wth numerous rootlets three 
inches or more in lonj(;th, thready, interlaced, and orittle ; skin ^eiiish yellow or 
brown, and pith iron-coloured. In odour ana taste it resembles valerian and cam- 

? hor. The root is all used, but the rootlets are more powerful than tho solid part. 

t is employed in medicine, and its action is similar to that of camphor. Aristolochia 
is importea into this country ftrom Virginia and Carolina, i Duncan^s Duspematory.) 
ARITHMETIC, COMMERCIAL. [Alligation. Average. DiscouNr,&c.J 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION. [Gun. Gunpowder.] 

ARNOTTO. [Annatto.] 

ARPENT, a land-measure in tho old French system. The Arpent ties eaur-et- 
forfts = 51-07 ares ; the Arpent de Paris — 34-19 ares ; and the Arpent (hmnmn - 
4-3"2-2 ares, or 1 British acre and 7 perches. The Arpent of Geneva = 51-0'<J ares, 
or 6179 British square yards. 

ARRACK (Du. ylraAr. Fr. Arac. Por. Aracn), an oriental name for Eqiirituons 
liquors of all kinds, but in this country applied generally to_ those distilled in India 
and the adjoining regions. Arrack was formerly prepared in considerable quantity^ 
at Goa, but tho principal seats of tho manufacture at present are, the islainls of 
Java and Ceylon. In the former, it is commonly termed kneip^ and is made from 
a mixture of 6*2 parts molasses, 35 parts rice, and 3 parts of tho sweet juice called 

i >aIm<-wino or fba<Iy, extracted from the flowers of diffbrent species of palm-trees, 
'n tho latter, it is entirely distilled from cocoa-nut tree toddy. Ceylon arrack is 
reckoned superior to that of Java ; and in India, to which very large quantities aro 
annually exported, it brings a price 10 or 15 per cent, higher. The prime cost of 
arrack at Columbo varies from 8d. to lOd. per gallon, in India, it is pn*pared 
from tho flowers of the Jiassia lonyifolia^ the Mahtcnh tree, and tho Itassia latifofot. 
In Turkov, it is distilled from the skins of grapes, and flavoured with amseed. 
{Afilkurnfs O. (J.) 

ARRANZA DA, a Spanish land-measure, estimated, for vineyard land, equal to 
3 Imp. roods 33 poles nearly. * • 

AkRATEL, the Portuguese pound = 7033 troy grains; and 98^ arratcis =*100 
lbs. avoird. 

ARRESTMENT AND FORTHCOMING in Seotland, like foreign attachment 
in Englaml [Attachment], is a process by which a creditor can lay an embargo on 
money due to his debtor by a third party, or on moveable property belonging to tho 
same iu the hands of such a party. If the debt has not been constituted by the 
decision of a court, the arrestment may be loosed if the debtor find security to 
pay. ^ While the arrestment is in full force, if tho person in whoso hands it is taken 

f >aY his debt, or make over tho property arre.sted to tho arrester’s debtor, he becomes 
iable for the debt. This process has of late been materially facilitated by the act 
1 & 2 Viet. c. 114. 

^ ARROBA, a Spanish and Portuguese weight ; ,also a Spanish measure of capa¬ 
city. It varies in different places. TheArrooa Weight, —Spanish stamlard =‘25-36 
lbs. avoirdupois ; Alicant = ‘27-38 do.; Valencia = ‘28 -25 do.; Arragon — 27-76 
do. ; Portugal =• 3-2-3B do. The Arroba Aleamre of Capacity, —Spanish standard 
for wine = 3-54 Imp. galls., and for oil = 2-78 do.; Malaga = 3-49 do.; Valen¬ 
cia = 2-59 do.; Canaries = 3*54 do. 

ARROW-ROOT, a farinaceous substance procured in America, the West Indies, 
and Ceylon, from the root of the Maranta arundinacea; and in India, from tho 
tubers of the Curcuma angustifoHa. It is prepared in nearly tho same manner as 
starch ; and when good, should bo free from au musty flavour, white, insipid, and 
form a consistent jelly when dissolved in eight parts of boiling water, ilirande's 
Pharmacy.) It retains its nourishing property unimpaired for many years. Arrow- 
root forms a common article of food for children and invalids ; and about 900, (KM) lbs. 
are now annually imported into this country, chiefly from the British West Indies, 
and very little of it is re-expprted. Tho best is brought from the Bermudas, New 
Providence, and Ceylon. It is frequently adulterated with potato starch, and groat 
care is neccssai^ in purchasing it. 

ARSENIC (Fr. Arsenic, Arsenic oxydenatif. Ger. Arsenik, teeisse Arsenik. It. 
Arsenieo, Arsenica uxneo), an exceedingly brittle metal, of a strong metallic lustre, 
and white colour, running into steel-gray. Sp. gr. 5-9. This substance, however,being 
very soft, is of little value, and is not used in the arts. The arsenic of commerce 
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is tho ti'hite oxide of that metal, or more correctly arseniotm acid^ a compound which 
is obtained chiefly in Bohemia and Saxony, in roasting the cobalt ores for making 
zaflro, and also by sublimation from arsenical pyrites. It is brittle, white, faintly 
sweetish in taste, more or leas translucent, and is generally met with in cakes or 
their fragments, retaining the shape of the subliming vessel; sometimes it has a 
yellow or reddish tinge owing to tho presence of iron, sulphur, and other im¬ 
purities ; from these it is freed for pharmaceutical use by resublimation, when it is 
often obtained in vitreous transparent cakes, which, however, soon grow opaque 
and crumble. Sp.gr. 3*7*2. In .the shops it is commimly offered for sale m tho 
form of a flue smooth powder, which is liable to adulteration with chalk and gypsum; 
but tho fraud is easily detected by exposing the suspected substance to heat, when 
tlie pure acid is entirely sublimed, and the auditions remain. Arsenious acid, though 
one of the most virulent poisons, is used in medicine. It is also employed as an 
ingredient in Scheele’s Green and other dyes, and in the manufacture of flint-glass. 
Arsenic forms with sulphur two comi>ouuds, which are known in commerce under 
the names of liEALGAn and Orpimknt. 

AKSHEEN, OR AKCIIIN, a Russian cloth measure = 28 Imp. inches or 0*71 
French metro. 

A Rl’A BA, a Persian measure of capacity = 2 Imp. bushels nearly. 

ARTICHOKE (Vx.Arlichauf), an esculent vegetable iCynara scolymus)^ having 
largo perennial roots and annual stems, bearing large round heads. Each of these 
is composed of numerous oval calycinal scales, enclosing the florets, sitting on a broad 
fleshy receptacle ; this and the fleshy base of the scales, being the only eatable parts 
of the plant, are gathered before the expansion of tho flowers. • • * 

derusa/rm Artichokes are the tubers of the /lelianthiui tuberosusy a kind of sun¬ 
flower. This name is duo to its strong rcsemblauco in taste to the real arti¬ 
choke. 

AS, a denomination given to tho ancient Roman /iirar,or nound of 12 uncitB; also 
to the principal Roman coin. This last was composed chieny of copper ; and when 
first issued in tho reign of Servius Tullius(n.c. 3HU) contained a pound o^metal; but 
the weight was gradually diminished, until by the Papirian law (b,c. 178), assi^of 
half an ounce were coined. This rate was continued^ till Pliny’s time (a.c. 70), 

• and long after. Tho w*eight and value of tho as, at different periods, is however a 
subf(!ct of much difference of opinion among antiquaries. 

ASARA DACCA (Fr. Assaret. Ger. Itaselkraut), W\o root and leaves of the 
Asaruni Kuropceuiriy a perennial plant indigenous in Britain, but generally imported 
from the Levant. It contains a camplior-liko principle, and a bitter essence which 
is combined with gallic acid. It is used in veterinary medicine, and also as an 
ingredient in most of the cephalic snuffs. 

A SB EST US, OR AMI ANTH US, a mineral in silky filaments, which, when mixed 
with oil, may bo woven into a fire-proof cloth. Localities, Portsoy and Glenclg in 
Scotlainl, St Nevomo in Cornwall, Corsica, and U. S. of America, where it is some- 
tim(!s used as lamp-wiok. 

ASCENSION, a small island of volcanic origin, lying in 7" 5(5'S., and 14'’24'W., 
about G83 miles N.W. of St Helena, and 1450 from tho W. coast of Africa. Length 
8 miles ; breadth 6. It belongs to Britain ; and, being at present used as a store 
depot for the African s<iuadron, is occupied by a detachment of marines, w'ho are 
chiefly employed in rendering available its scanty resources for supplying tho ship¬ 
ping with provisions and water. 

Ascension lies witliin tlie imniediato influence of the S.E. trade-wind; and as it is directly in 
the track of ships on their passaKO home from the Fast, such ns do not touch at the Cape or tst 
l li'leiia, usually call here for rcfrcsluncnts. Tlie roadstciul at Georfletovm offers •■ecure suichorairc. 
'I’his island was for a Ioiir time cliiefly celebrated in tlie “ Almanac cics tJouriiiamls,'’ on account of 
the abiindaticu of turtle found on it. The sca-son for catching them is Iwtwecii Fchru.ary and 
July ; and their usual weiglit is from 400 to 7UOibs. “ Tlie turtle of Ascension, when.scicntilically 
served up, is uBtcciiicdofhigli and undoubted merit; but it is in general too large to roacli England.'* 

ASH, a tree of which there are many varieties. The common ash {Fraxinus ex¬ 
celsior) is one of tho most useful of the British forest trees, ou account of its rapid 
growth, and the excellence of its hard tough wood. The timber of the common ash 
is that chiefly used for agricultural implements. It is also estcoraod for the purposes 
of the coachmaker, cooper, and turner ; and for ladders, poles, and other purposes 
which require strength, elasticity, and comparative lightness ; while the underwood 
is excellent for hoops,"rods, hop-poles, &.c. It is, however, quite luismtablo tor 
building purposes, as it neither stands moisture nor the weather. Ot the known 
foreign species, tho white American (F. Americana) is the only one that rivals the 
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common ash in value. It abounds chiefly in New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
atijoinii^parts of the United States. 

ASHES. [Potash. Barilla. Kklp, &c.] 

ASHLAK, a name given to rough stones ; and to freestones when they are fir.<t 
taken out of the quarry. The term is also applied to a facing made of squared stones. 

ASPARAGUS (Fr. Asnerge), a well-known esculent vegetable iAtsuaruum nj/i- 
cinalis). having a perennial root and annual stalks. The stems are cut for uso when 
only a few inches above ground. There are two varieties,—^tho green and the red ; 
the former is considered the best flavoured, but the latter, owing to its larger size 
and shov^ appearance, is more esteemed by gardeners. 

ASPEK, a small Turkish coin and money of account, equal_ at Con slant inonlc to 
about the 100th part of a piastre. This proportion, however, varies in dilferent places. 

ASPHALTUM, a speeics of bitumen produced by the decomposition of yciictablo 
matter. It is solid, brittle, of a black colour, vitreous lustre, and eonc1u>idal frac¬ 
ture. It melts easily, and is very inflammable,—burning when pui-e without h‘a\ iiig 
ashes. Sp. gr. about 1’5. It abounds on the .shores and surface of the Dea*! .St a, 
in Barbadoes, and in Trinidad, where it fills a basin of throve miles in eircumfen'iicc*. 
It also occurs in various jiarts of Britain and other countries. ^ Asphaltiiin is soiiu!- 
times employed, when mixed with grease, for a coating to ships, in place of tar ; 
and a mastic or cement composed principally of it, has of late been Ubcd as a ma¬ 
terial for roofs and pavements. 

ASS, a domestic quadruped resembling the horse, but much inferior to that 
animal, both in beauty and utility. The ass has nearly the sarnie mouth-marks as 
tne horse,—^ttfkes from *2 to 3 years in grovviiig, and lives from 2.*> to 30. It is less 
subject to disease than the other, and being content with scanty and coarse fare, is 
emjiloycd in this country by poor people in drawing small carts, ami in carrying 
burdens ; the female is, besiue.s, valued for her milk. The abject condition of this 
creature in northern climes is in part owing to its never being the subject of at¬ 
tention. In eastern countries, particularly in Arahi.a, where the breed is not only 
carefully tended, but frequently improved by intercourse with the fleet and fiery 
oiiagar (or wild ass), it is an animal of groat strength and considerabbi b(‘aut.Y. 

A.S.SAF(ETIDA (Fr.It.&Por. AssafetUla. (Jer. Stinkamter Asriiif/. Arab. 
ffUtf’Ct. Pers. Unffooseh), a mcdieiiial giirn-resiu, composed of the juict^ (►f the roots 
of the Ferula asga/a’tnta, a large umbelliferous plant growing in the provinces of 
Khorassau and Laristan, in Persia. In its recent state it is white and semi-fluid, but 
by exposure to the sun it gradually luirdens, and assumes a redilisli colour. It is 
importeil into this country by way of India, and in trade is met with in large 
irregular agglutiiiateil masses of a waxy cousistonce, having a motley appearan<-e 
owing to the mixture of white drops with otlicrs of a viob-t, red, ami brown tint. 
It lias a nauseous alliaceous smell, and a bitterish acrid taste. Those masses 
are to be .selected which are clc.ar, of a pale reddish colour, and variegated with a 
number of elegant white drops or tears. An inferior kind, full of sand and very 
foetid, is said to be a compound of garlic, .saga|>cnnm, tiirpentiiio, ami a little of 
the real gum. Assafo.qida loses some of its smell and strength by k»!epiug ; it 
should, therefore, bo i)i’esorv«;<l in bladders slmt up in tin boxes, and kept apart. 
ilJttncan’s ^inpenmlory. lirainlFst Pharmacy.) 

ASSAY, OH A.SSAVING (Fr. Conpcllation. Ocr. Ahtrcihcn auf der capellc)^ a 
process by which the quality of gold and silver coin, plate, or bullion, is determined. 

AS.SETS, from the French a-sHCZ, is used in England to signify goods enoufjh to 
discharge the burden which is cast upon the executor or heir, of satisfying tlie’debts 
ami legacies of the testator or ancestor. They are divided into personal ami real. 
The latter were not applicable to pay simple contract debts, until the juissing of the 
act .3 & 4 \Vm. IV. c. 104, intituled, “ 'J'o render Freehold amt Copi/hohl Fslntr< 
Assets for the Paymrnt of Simple and Contract Debts f On this sultjoct, see Ifani's 
Treatise of Assets^ Debts^ and Fhicumbrances. The w'ord assets is emph)yed in a 
more general eense to.designate property i>resumed to bo set apart to meet any 
obligation; thus the acceptor of a bill is said to have assets of tne drawer in bis 
hands. It is also commonly used in trade to desigh.ate the fim«is, or projjcrty in 
possession of a merchant, in contradistinction to hi.s liabilities or ot>1igaiioiis. 

AS.SKtNATS, the paper-money issued in France after the Hevolution. The want 
of public confidence and stapiation in trade, caused by that event, having le«l to 
the withdrawal of nearly all the current coin, the revolutionary governnieiit, with 
the view of providing a substitute, and at same time <Tea1iug a marke t for the 
confiscated property possessed by them, issued notes in the following An m :— Na¬ 
tional Property Assiynht of Xttt) francs.** These notes were a legal tender J but they 
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differed from every other paper currency in not even professing to represent any 
specified tiling; the relation of ** National property ” to lOO francs ooviously de- 
pcniding on the comparative quantity of the property purchasable, and the number 
of assignats issued, neither or which was dcfinca. The first issue was in May 1790, 
to thooxtent of400 millions of francs, which bore interest by the day,like Exchequer 
bills. To this was added 800 millions in September 1790, without the liability to i»ay 
interest. 'J’ho government, finding this an easy method of supporting their treasury 
without now taxes, seized every opportunity to increase their issues, bo that in 
179;{ they amounte«l to 3026 millions ; in 1794, to 8817 millions ; in 1795, to 19,700 
millions ; and lastly, in September 1796, to 45^579 millions of francs, or the immense 
Bum of i: 1,823,160,000. These excessive issues produced a rapid deru-eciation in 
the value of tho paper, so that in 1796, an aSsignat of 100 francs, professing to bo 
worth .£4, was currently exchanged for 5S sons, or less than tlircepcnce. Having 
thus sunk below l-300th part of their nominal value, they were called in,~tho 
government oflering to take them at 1 per cent, in payment of a forced loan, which 
was imposed in money, and to give mandatSj a new species of paper-currency, in 
oxehango for them, at tho rate of 3 per cent. The ultimate result was, that of tho 
whole 45,579,000,001), 12,744,000,000 were in some way or other discharged ; tho 
remaining 32,8.35,000,000 c<»ntinued waste-paper in the holders’ hands. The man¬ 
dats were of tho nominal value of 2,400,000,000 framrs (or .£96,000,000) ; but they 
came out at a discount, and gra<Iua]ly .suidc to less than l-70th of their nominal 
value. They were issued June 9, 1796, and cxtingiiislied, jpartly in the piireha.so of 
confiscated property, and partly in the payment of taxes, before the tfiid of thg fcH- 
lowing Septemocr. 

Tins iiniinei:il bu))))lo proOiicod more profligacy, injustice, nn<l misery, throuRhout France, than 
all the proscriptions and shnRiiinary violejiee nf the UeiRfi of Terror. “ Kvery l»ody,” s;tys Mr 
t'enior, “ taxe<l )iis ioRenuity to find eniploxieent f(»r a currency of which the value cvajiorated 
from hour to liuiir. It was passed on as it ’w.is received, as if it hun»d every one’s hands who 
toueited if," “ Those wlio depende<l on /Ived money pa.vinonts wore reduced to begRary ; and 
hcRgary at periods of general distr«*ss, is starvation. Kvery inorniiig there were found in tlie 
waters, and on tlie shores of the Seine, the bodies of wretches who had prefcrre<I death by suichio 
to death by starvation. The stjite of tlie lalmuriiig el.asses was scarcely more tolerable." Tlio 
-evolutionary convention made eflorts equally violent and senseless, to prevent the constantly' in- 
crea-'iiig depr<‘ci.ation of assignats in nictallie money .and in commodities; the rate at wiiich com, 
provisions, fuel, clothing, and other ncccssnry articles, were to be e.vchangeablo for assign.Us, w;is 
tixed by law; and fine, imprisonment, conH.scation, and death, were substituted for the ordinary 
niotive.s to commercial transivctioiis. Of course, the majority of the shops were shut: and in tlm-o 
which continued open, only the worst articles were exposed to ssilc. Tho bakers’ shops were tho 
principal subjects of legi.slation. They were not to be entered without a certificate; and a long 
rope wa.s extended from tho counter iiito the street, which the file of candidates for purchase were 
to lay hold of, in order to ensure their entering tho shop in fair succession. Many, however, spent 
wlude nights in the street, in vain att4fiiipt.s to make their entrance; and sometimes tlie feeldo 
w<!ro .sntt'ocate<l or traiiiided to deatli in the consequent struggles. At length the Conventic.n felt 
the impossibility of using fear iiiste.ad of hope ns the motive of production and exchange; and 
their coercive laws were abandoned ; but not without leaving on the minds of the French pivq.lo 
a prejudice agiiinst tho use of paper-money which has coiitinucil to the present time. (A'ftior on 
Mona/, p. 7ti. Starch, Kcouomic Polit. v. 4. p. IG4.) 


ASSKjINRES, in the law of bankruptcy, are the pcr.sons to whom the realization, 
manag(?ment, and distribution of tho estate of a bankrimt arc committqji, subject to 
the control of tho court of bankruptcy. They arc cither official, provisional, or cnoson. 

AssKi.NtiKS, OFPifiAb, are officers of the court of btinkruptcy, aj)pointcd to co¬ 
operate in town bankruptcies with the assignce.s chosen by the creditors, to prevent 
lo.ss to tho estate from the fraud, insolvency, or negligence of the latter. They were 
br*)ugbt into oxLstence by the liankruptcy Court act, 1 & 2 Wm. 1V. c. 56. They aro 
apiiointed by the liord (.’lianccllor, to the number of thirty, and must consi.st of 
“ inorchauts, brokers, accountants, or pci’i^ons who aro or liavo been engaged in 
tra«io in tho city of London or Westminster, or tho ^>arts adjacent.Ouo official 
assignee must act with the others chosen by tho credit<»rs; and in this capacity ho 
is subject to tho regulation of tho Chancellor and the Court 


officitil assignee acts alone till tho creditors have made 


of Ilaukruptcy. Tho 
their election. All tho 


personal e.stato, and the rents ami profits of tho real estate, and the proceeds of 
sales vest in tho official as.signco alone, miless it be otherwise directed by the t *>iirt 
of liankruptcy. Ho must deposit in the Hank of England, to the credit of the 
accountant-general, “ all stock in the public funds or in any public company, and 
all monies, oxcliequer bills, India bonds, or other public securities, and all bills, 
iiote.s, and other negotiable iiistriiraents,” to bo subject to the ordcr ot the court. 
Oil neglect of the above rule, ho is liable (as in the case of tho assi^iees chosen 
by the creditors) to bo charged intcrc.st on tho property at the rate ol 20 per 
Official assignees must not interfere with the as.sigiiccs cho.scn by the creditors, ‘ m 
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the appointment or removal of a solicitor or attorney, or in directing the time and 
maimer of etFecting any sale of the bankrupt’s estates or effects.” (.1 &. *2 Win. IV. 
c. £6, §§ 22,23 ; 6 Goo. IV. c. 16, § 104.) 

Assignees, Provisionai.. —These are appointed in country bankruptcies by tho 
commissioners, to act until assignees are chosen. ^ If the creditors choe.«!e ot liters 
at the meeting set apart for the purpose, tho provisional assignees must deliver uji 
the estate to them, and are subject, on delay for ton days after notice, to foH’eit 
^*200 (6 Geo. IV. e. 16, § 46). Lord Henley ohserves that the choice of provisional 
as.sighees “ ought not to bo adopted, unless an extent is apprehended, or it is intended 
to carry on the trado; and if executed without necessity it will not be allowed in tho 
bill of costs.” {Henley’s It. L. 78.) 

Assignees, Chosen, are the persons to wdiom the realization, management, and 
distribution of the bankrupt estate is intrusted, subject to the control of tho com¬ 
missioners and the court. In town bankruptcies, they act in concert with the ofiici.al 
a.ssigneo as stated above. When the commissioners used to advertise three public 
meetings for the bankrupt to surrender and conform, tho as-signees were chosen at 
the second ; and the number being limited to two by 1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. .66, § *20, tho 
choice takes place at the first. The election is decided by a majority of tho creditors 
who have proved to tho amount of j£10 and upwards. Votes may be given by authority 
of letter or attorney on proof of tho execution, either by affidavit before a Ma.stor in 
(nianccry,or parole oath before tho commissioners ; and, in the case of tho creditor 
residing out of England, by oath before a magistrate duly attested by a notary- 
phbMc, British minister, or consul (6 Geo. IV. c. 16, § 61). Tho first duty of tho 
assignees is to satisfy themselves that tho bankruptcy is valid, and to this cn<l they 
are entitled to all serviceable information from the petitioning creditor. Where th« ro 
arc ascertained defects, the assignees may apply to have tho oankruntcy snpcr.--o<led, 
but such applications gre received with jealousy. By 1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 66, § *2*2, a 
considerable portion of the powers and unties of tho chosen assignees is traiusferred 
to the official as.simiees in town bankruptcies ; in country bankruptcies they still 
Bub.sist as defined by 6 Geo. IV. c. 16. By that act (§ 101) they must keep an 
account in which is entered all property received from, and all payments made to 
account of, the bankrupt estate, to bo open to the inspection of the cre«Utors at 
all reasonable times. Tho commis.sioners may at any time summon a.ssignces 
before them, and require them to produce alt books, papers, deeds, writings, and 
other documents relating to tho bankruptcy, in their possession, and may cnlbrco 
their order by warrant and imprisonment if necessary. The majority at tho meeting 
for choosing assignees may determine how and where the mouoy received from time 
to time is to be deiiosited, and on their not so determining, the commissioners are 
to direct. No money is to bo paid into tho hands of any commissioner, or tho 
solicitor of tho bankruptcy, or of any company in which a commissioner, an assignee, 
or the solicitor is interested <§ 102). Commissioners may direct money to bo 
invested in exchequer bills, and how such exchequer bills are to be administered 
<§ 10,3) ; and any assignee retaining in his own hands, or employing for his own 
benefit,money to tho extent of 4^100, or countenancing any other assignee in tloingso, 
or neglecting when directed to invest money in exchequer bills, becomes chargea Mo 
with 20 per cent, interest on the amount during the period of misapplication (S 10-1). 
If an assignee, being debtor to a bankrupt estate for money so misai>plied, become 
bankrupt, his certificate can only liavc tho effect of freeing his person from impri¬ 
sonment, but his future effects (tools of trado, and necessary household goods, and 
W’earing apparel of himself and family excepted) remain liable for the debt with 
interest (§ l05). Assignees are entitled to charge expenses necessarily <lisbursed 
on the bankruptcy. “ As, on the one hand, they may not devolve upon an account¬ 
ant duties which they are themselves competent to discharge, so, on the oiln-r 
hand, if they cannot ao their duty to the creditors without calling in the aid of an 
accountant, they are justified in calling in such aid ” {Henley’s It. L. 213). W jiere 
an assignee is an accountant, ho is not entitled to charge for business done in that 
capacity. A majority of the assignees choose tho solicitor of tho bankrnptcv, who 
ought not either to be one of thoir number, or the private agent of the baiikrupt. 
TTie assignees are liable to him for roiinburscmcnt an«l remuneration. Assignees, 
commissioners, and the solicitor arc alike incapacitated from being purclmsers of 
any part of tho bankrupt estate, or of dividends. Assignees may, with approbation 
of the Subdivision Court, appoint the bankrupt to superintend the management of tho 
estate, or to carry on the trade for the behoof of tho creditors (I A 2 Wm. IV. 
c. hdj § 35). At the meeting for tho last examination of tho bankrupt, tho < om- 
missioners appoint a public meeting not less than four months after the date of the 
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fiat, auJ not more than six months after that of tlio meeting (of which twenty-one 
daj's’ notice must bo given in the (Jazettc), to audit tlic accounts of tlio assignees, 
wlio must deliver a state on oath of all monies received by them, and when ana 
on what account the same have been employed, and the commissioners examin¬ 
ing the accounts must ascertain what^ balances have been in hand^from timo 
to timo, and whether any sum appearing in hand ou/^ht to bo retained. Tho 
assignees may be examined on oath touching the truth ot the accounts (G ^jco. IV. 
c. IG, § lOG). Tho Court of Review has power to remove any assignee without 
appeal (1 & 2 Win, IV. c. 5G, § 36). Assignees are of the nature of trustees, each 
is respoHsible only for his own acts, and there is contribution between them to 
reimburse an assignee for payments occasioned by their joint acts. 

VesfitK/ and Disposal of Bankrupt Estate. —Previously to the Bankrupts’ Court 
Act the estate and cftect.s'of the bankrupt were assigned, with tho exception noticed 
below, by the commissioners acting in tho commission.^ By 1 & 2 Wra. IV. c. lUi. 
§§ 2“), 2G, all tho bankrupt’s personal estate, and all his real estate in the united 
ic! ngdom and the colonics, vests in the assignees bv their appointment, without any deed 
of conveyance. When, according to the laws of the place where the real property is 
situated, a conveyance requires to be recorded, the certificate of the apjKiiiitmeut of 
tho assignees is registered (§ 27). The above provisions refer to those species of 
property wdiich, by G Geo. IV. e. 16, were appointed to be assigned by the commis¬ 
sioners. From this method of disimsal estates tail in England and Ireland, and 

« s « . ■ <« _■ ___1 »..ii *1_xi._ 


§ 77j all powers vefctcd in the bankrupt which ho might cxt?cute for his own 
benefit (exceid the right of nomination to any ecclesiastical benefice) may be executed 
by the assignees for behoof of the creditors. Where the ba^rupt is invested with 
jiroporty in trust for tho use of others, tho court, on petition, will direct the assig¬ 
nees to transfer tho same to proper persons for behoof of those interested (§ 70). 
Where tho bankrupt holds any government stock, funds, or annuities, or tho stock 
of any public company in tho United King<lom, tho commissioners may in writing 
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tlio name of tho assignees, and those acting in virtue of such direction arc indemni¬ 
fied (§ «0). Where the bankrupt has pledged property or deposited deeds subject 
to redemption, the assignees may, before tho time of performance, fulfil the con¬ 
dition of redemption, as completely as the bankrupt miglit have done, and may 
dispose of tho property recovered, in the usual manner (§ 70). “ If any bank¬ 
rupt, being at tno time insolvent, shall (except upon tho marriage of any of his 
children, or for some valuable consideration) have conveyed, assigned, or transferred 
to any of his children, or any other person, any hereditaments, ofiices, fees, 
annuities, leases, goods, or chattels, or have delivered or made over to any such 
person any bills, bonds, notes, or o.ther securities, or have transferred his debts to 
any other person or persons, or into any other person’s name, the commissioners 
shall have power to sell and dispose of the same as aforesaid ; and every such salo 
shall be valid against tho bankrupt, and such children and persons ^ aforesaid, 
and against all persons claiming under him” (§ 73). 

3y § 72, “ if any bankrupt, at tho time he becomes bankrupt, shall, by tho 
consent and permission of the true owner thereof, have in his possession, or<ler, 
or disposition any goods or chattels, whereof ho was reputed owner, or whereof 
he had taken iqion him tho sale, alteration, or disposition as owner, tho commis¬ 
sioners shall have power to sell and dispose of tno same for tho benefit of tho 
creilipirs under tho commission: I’rovided that nothing herein contained shall 
invalidate or affect any transfer or assignment of any ship or vessel, or any share 
thereof, made as a security for any debt or debts, either by wav of mortgage or 
assigiimont, duly registered according to the provisions of an act of parliament made 
in tho fourth year oiliis present majesty, intituled An Act for the Beaisterinp of Ves- 
Tho act alluded to is 4 Geo. IV. o. 41, for which 3 & 4 Win. iV. c. (see § 43) 
is now substituted.^ [Rkgistrv.] Tho property to which tho foregoing enactment ap¬ 
plies must come within tho definition of personal goods and chattels, such as ships, 
piriiitiire, utensils in trade, stock, bills of exchange, policies of insurance, shares 
in public companies and in newspapers, &c. “ Chattel interests in lands, liouses, 
and things affixed to tho freehold, or shares in a company seised of real estate, are 
not within tho statute ” Ulenletfs B. L. 270). Tho provision only applies to property 
in hand at the timo of the act of bankruptcy, and not to goods reccivea before 
or obtained after it. It has been laid down, tliat a removal on tho day of the 
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bankruptcy doea not take the property out of the statute, and the saino was hold 
where goods were fraudulently removed on the day before (l)arby v. Smith, 17.‘>H, 
8 T, R. 82). The possession must bo with “ consent and permission ” of the owner, 
and 80 the property of infants incapable of consenting, or fraudulently obtained, is 
not within the statute. The interim possession by a carrier through whom tho 
bankrupt has sent goods, does not alter the reputed ownership, but that of a pawnoo 
holding in pledge does. Property deposited for a particuhir purpose is not held 
within the statute ; thus, bills lodged with a banker for the purpose of obtaining 
payment do not vest, but it is otherwise where they are not remitted for a jiarticular 
purpose, but to bo discounted and credited to tho remitter. Goods in the hands of 
a factor do not pass to his assignees, but those on sale and return are within tho 
statute. Tho question of reputed ownership is generally a question of fact for tho 
consideration of a jury. 

Among theothereffectsofthebankmpt, which vest in tho assignees are, 1>7, Pro¬ 
perty in right of his wife, unless she hold it by the custom of London as a sole trad«'r, 
or it is settled to her separate use. 2d, Choscs in action, including whatever right 
existed in the bankrupt to sue for performance of beneficial contra cts,and for romcily 
of wrongs committed as against his property, but not of personal w’rongs. I iy «> (1 co. 
IV.c. 16,§ 76, where tho bankrupt has entered on an agreement to purchase an estatti 
or interest inland, the vender may require tlie assignees to choose whether they shall 
perform the agreement or not, and if they do not make their election, he may apply 
to the court for restoration of the property. .3d, Advowsons, which may be sold for 
behoof of the oreditors, but if a vacancy occur before the sale, the bankrupt nrcseuts. 
4thj Leases. On this subject wc take tho folloiving remarks from Mr Sinitfi: 'I’ho 
assignees are not bound to accept a term for years belonging to tho bankrupt; for 
it might be burdened vrith rent and covenants beyoml its value, and prove a loss 
instead of a benefit to the creditors. Such an estate, till they have done some act 
to manifest their acceptance of it, remains in tho bankrupt, subject to tho right of 
the assignees to adopt it. It has frequently become a question, what acts will 
amount to such an adoption. Tho general Tule is, that any intermeddling with 
the estate, in the capacity of owner, amounts to an adoption of it; but not a mcro 
experiment to ascertain its value. Thus, whore tho assignees entered ami kf'jit ^ 

{ (ossession of the premises for throe months, they were held to have adojjtiMl tho 
ease, though the bankrupt’s effects were on the promises during that ix'riod, 
and immediately after the sale they delivered up the key. But they wore hold not 
to have adoptee! the term, by advertising it for sale, without stating it to belong to 
them, nor by or for whom it was to be sold,but only that there was a saleable term ; 
for that might bo a mere experiment to ascertain its value. 

“ The lease remaining in the bankrupt till the assignees’ election, he would, in 
the mean while, and afterwards, in case of their refusing it, bo liable to rent, and 
would be chargeable on bis express covenants, whether the assignees accepted the 
lease or declined it. However, by st. 1 Geo. IV. c. 16, § 75, 

“ ‘ A bankrupt entitled to any lease or agreement for a lease, if the assignees 
accept the same, shall not bo liable to pay any rent accruing after tho tlate of the 
commission, or to be sued in respect of any subsequent non-observance or non-per¬ 
formance of the conditions, covenants, or agreements therein contained ; and it the 
assignees decline tho same, shall not bo liable as aforesaid, in case be deliver up 
such lease or agreement to the lessor or such person agreeing to grant a lease, 
within fourteen days after he shall have had notice that the as.signe(;s shall have 
declined as aforesaid ; and if the assignees shall not (upon being tneredo rotpiired) 
elect whether they will accept or decline such lease or agreement for a leas<>, tho 
lessor or person so agreeing as aforesaid, or any person eutith^d under such lessor 
or person so agreeing, shall bo entitled to apply by petition to tho I.ord (’banrtdlor, 
who may order*them so to elect and to deliver up such lease or agreement, in ciis<5 
they shall decline the same, and the possession of tho iircmiscs, or may make such 
other order therein as he shall think fit.’ 

** This section applies only to the case of a lessee, not to that of tho assignee of 
a lessee. And though the bankrupt, complying with tho provisions of tho a<'t, 
cannot be sued for any breach of covenant subsequent to tho date of tho, fiat, and is 
discharge from his express covenants contained in tho h*ase, altho igh ho sliould 
come in again as tho assignee of his own assignees ; yet a surety for the perform¬ 
ance of those covenants is liable for breaches accruing between tho date of tho 
commission and the delivery up of the lease. The assignees, as they may if they 
please repudiate the lease, so, if they do, arc not allowed to take advantage of any 
covenants contained in it. If they accept it, they may, like ordinary assignees. 
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exonerate themselves from future liability by assigning it over even to an insolvent 
person ” iSmilh*s Mercantile L. 567-569). 

By 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, § 88, the assijmees, with consent of a majority in vahie of 
the creditors assembled at a general meeting called on tweuty-one days’ notice 
in the Gazette, may compound with any debtor to the estate, or submit any dispute 
to arbiters to bo chosen by the assignees and the majority in value on the one 
hand, and the person with whom they are in dispute on the other ; “ provided that 
if one-third in value or upwards of such creditors shall not attend at any such 
meeting (whereof such notice shall have been given as aforesaid), the assignees shall 
have power, with the consent of the commissioners, testified in writing under their 
hands, to do any of the matters aforesaiil.” By 1 & 2 Wm. 1V. c. 56, § 43, the arbi¬ 
tration may bo made a rule of court. [Arbitkation.J 

It is the duty of the assignees to bring the estate recovered to sale without unne¬ 
cessary delay ; and with this branch of management, the official assignee is prohibited 
from interfering (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 56, § 23). It is a general rule that the credi¬ 
tors not only as a body, but as individuals, are entitled to insist on a spee«Iy realiza¬ 
tion of the property; and if assignees delay to make sale, though in op}>osition only to 
one individual, they will incur responsibility. However advantageous it may 
appear, a creditor cannot be dragged into a speculation which may render tho 
returns from the estate future ana uncertain, and it has been laid down that the 
assignees under a separate bankruptcy against one partnei\ cannot engage in a new 
adventure with the solvent partner, without the consent of every one interested in 
the estate {Chancellor’s opinion. Crawshay i\ (ilollins, 1808, 15 Vesetfy 228). • 

For tho auditing of assignees’accounts and tho payment of diviaeuds, seefliAXK- 

KUPTCV. 

Tlie Court of Review has power to remove assignees on its own discretion, and 
without appeal (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 56, § 36). Assignees have been removed for 
purchasing jiart of tho bankrupt estate, and for permaneiftly residing beyond tho 
pirisdiction of the court. Gn lemoval of an assignee the rights he Iiad acquired vest 
in his successor {Henley’s bankrupt L. 207-255. Smith’s Mercantile L. 547-590. 
Statutes as quoted). [Acx of Bankuuptcv. Bankrui»tcv. Pkoof. Cfrtii i- 
CATK.l 

In .ScoTPANDtho duties which correspond wnth those of the assignee in England, 
devolve on tho trustee. [Sequestration. Trustee.] 

In lREi.ANJ>,by 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 14, the law as to assimccs in bankruptcy, 
is framed on the model of that of England,—^thero arc, nowever, no official 
assimices, and therefore the rules applicablo to the country bankruptcies only 
apply. The various sections embracing the subject are as follows: By § 72 
assignees are to bo chosen at the first sitting appointed by tho commissioners ; and 
74-77 provide for the vesting of the bankrupt’s estate in the assignees, without 
conveyance. By § 78 a certificate of the appointment of assignees must be entered 
in the office for enrolment of matters relating to bankruptcy. By § 79 the com¬ 
missioners are entitled to dispose of estates tail, in conformity with the prorfsions 
of the Fine and Recovery Act (.S & 4 Wm. IV. c. 74). Section 8() provides for goods 
in the reputed ownersliip of the bankrupt passing to assignees, with the exception of 
registered securities on ships (for which 4 Geo. IV. c. 4l, is referred^to instead of 
3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 55), and §§ 89-91, 94, provide as to leases, inchoate agreements 
to purchase real property, powers, and stoi-k, vested in the bankrupt, as detailed 
above with regard to Englaml. Section 102 empowers assignees with consent of 
creditors (or if one-third ni value do not -attend tho meeting, with consent of com- 
niissioner) to compound debts, and submit disputes to arbitration. By § 121 as¬ 
signees are to keep a book of accounts of tho bankrupt’s estate, and commissioners 
are empowered to summon assignees, and enforce production of documents ; and by 
§ 120-123, tho vesting of money according to direction of majority of value of tho 
creditors, and purchase of Exchequer bills by direction of commissioner are enjoined. 
Section 124 provides for auditing assignees’accounts. 

ASSIGNMENT, Eng. & Ir. ; ASSIGNATION, Scot, is an agreement, by which 
a right or interest in one person is transferred to another. Tho granter is called 
cedent or assignor, the receiver assign or assignee. In England an assignment is 
employed in real property, generally for the purpose of transferring temporary or 
defeasible estates, sumi as estates for life or for years ; and it differs from a lease in 
as far as it transfers tho whole interest of the granter. In Scotland, iu real property 
transactions, imperfect titles containing authority to tho holder to complete them, 
aro transferrfed to purchasers and others, by assignation,to enablethem to makegood 

their titles, and tho portions to run of leases are common subjects of assignation. 

0 
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In moveable property, wben the assignment conveys property in the possession 
of the assignor, the contract comes properly under the head of “ Sale/' In its more 
limited acceptation, however, the term is generally used to exj^ross tho couvcyaiico 
of a right which theassigner has to the subject of the transaction. In this manner 
debts, contracts, and all those rights which in England are called chmes in action^ 
and by the civilians hira ad rem^ are the proper subiects of assignment. Among 
the most ordinary assignments is the indorsation of bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
and such like. By an old rule of the common law of England, a chose in action could 
not be conveyed, because such conveyance led directly to “ maintenauce,’' or that 
oifcnce which arises from the money of one person being employed in prosecuting the 
suit of another. This rule still holds good in tho common law courts, with some 
exceptions, among which are assignments of bills by indorsation. To enable assign¬ 
ments of bonds to DO supported iii those courts, a power of attorney authorizing tho 
assignee to sue in name of the assignor is employed, and the courts so far aid tho 
transaction, that if the obligoo in such a document has paid the contents to tho 
original obligor after notice of the assignment, he cannot plead the payment in a 
suit at the instance of the assignee. CJourts of equity have always given full force 
to assignments (Blackstone’s Com. ii. 442). 

In Scotland, intimation of an assignation to tho obligee is necessary, not only to 
give a preference to tho assignee over one acquiring a posterior title, and to pre¬ 
vent the obligee from fulfilling his contract vrith the original obligor, but for the 
completion of the transference. The rc^lar form of notice is made by the assignee or 
hisprocurator i^pcaring before the obligee, or repairing to his dwelling house in pre- 
Bence 6f a notaiy'and two witnessc8,and readingthe assignation or leaving a schedulo 
of it. If the obligee is not in Scotland, the intimation must be made at tho Kegistcr 
House. The narrative of the giving notice is reduced to a probative instrument by 
the notary. Professor Bell observes, that “ an assignation [in England] of a debt 
due in Scotland, produced in a competition with creditors arresting tho fund, will 
be ineffectual without intimation or something equivalent.” Aformal notice,attested 
by a notary public, is not always necessary,—equivalents are admitted, llius an 
action, or any kind of legal execution, raised by tho assignee against the debtor, is 
effectual notice. A bill accepted, or even protested for non-acceptance, is held suf¬ 
ficient notice of an assignation of a money-debt; and an acknowledgment of notice 
in the debtor’s handwnting on the assignation, or in a paper apart, is sulficient. 
A partial payment will prove notice in so far as respects the debtor. ^ .Some trans¬ 
ferences or property, which take place in the course of the administration of justice, 
or by the fixed rules of tho law, are called assignations, as adjudications of real 
property, marriage in the case of the property of a female, &c. These do not 
require notice, but the debtor will be justined in paying to tho orimual creditor 
until he is acquainted with the event. A mere document of debt may be transferre*! 
by indorsation ; but a special assignation is nec-essary to convey the diligence that 
may have followed on it. Diligence (or execution) taken out in the name of tho 
cedent, cannot be used in that of the assignee without judicial warrant (Erskine^s 
Inst. b. iii. tit. 6 . BeWs Com. ii. 16-20). 

AS.S1ZE, an ordinance or decree regulating the price of bread, ale, fuel, or other 
common necessary of life. Broad was formerly rated according to tho price of 
wheat. Assizes were in ancient times very common ; and the power to set one on 
some articles still subsists, though it is seldom or never acted upon. The inutility 
of such regulations is now too obvious to require comment. 

ASSURANCE. [Insurance on Lives.] 

ATTACHMENT, in its general sense, is a writ issued by a court of iustico on bare 
suggestion, or on the judges’ own knowledge, against a party who has committed 
a contempt. Foreign attachment, by the custom of the city of Loudon, is a process 
by which property in tho hands of some party, other than the debtor, may be at¬ 
tached for payment of tho debt. It may proceed from the court of the Mayor or of 
the .Sheriff, but the former is the more advantageous. A debt may bo attacdicd in 
the hands of the garnishee (literally the person warned, viz. he who lijis the pro¬ 
perty of tho debtor in his hands) before it is due, but cannot be levied till the terra 
of payment. The original debtor must be summoned and have notice. Attachment 
cannot proceed on goods in the hands of a carrier KComyns' Digest, v. .4 ttachment). 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF. [Letter of Attorney.] 

AUCTION, SALE BY, is the public sale of property, to whatever person pre¬ 
sent will give the highest price for it. By the usual form in this country, tho pro¬ 
perty is set up at a minimum, and intending purchasers bid above each other, until 
no one will bid more. By the form commonly called Dutch auction, a price higher 
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than that expected is named at the commencement^ and gradually reduced until 
some one consents to purchase. 

In England, sales by auction come witlun the statute of frauds, 29 Ch. II. c. 3, 
and therefore, when the price of any article is £10 or upwards, the contract is not 
good unless tne buyer taxe delivery of a part, or receive earnest, or a memorandum 
in writing be signed by the parties or their agents. In auctions, the auctioneer is 
from the commencement agent for the vendor, and, by bidding, the proposing pur¬ 
chaser is hold also to constitute him his agent. It will be sufAcient conformity 
with the statute of frauds, that the auctioneer write the initials of the purchaser^ 
name opposite to the lot in the catalogue, if the conditions of the sale be annexed 
to the catalogue, or clearly referred to. An auctioneer, while acting as such, can¬ 
not purchase the property ho is employed to sell. Ho uas a lien for charges and 
auction duty, first on the goods, and when th^ have been delivered, on the price. 
An auctioneer is liable Tor deterioration of the goods through liis negligence, 
but not for unavoidable casualties. [Bailment.] It is his duty to sell to the 
highest bidder, but no action will lie against him for not obtaining the price he was 
instructed to obtain, though action will lie for not putting up at the price fixed by 
the vendor. The fall of the hammer decides the conmlction of the contract (unless 
some other criterion be adopted, such as the running of a saudglass, or the burning of 
a candle), and until that event occurs a bidder may retract. It is said that in Img- 
hiiid, where the sum bid is £10 or upwards, and so comes within the statute of 
frauds, he may resile before the vmting is completed. On the part of the exposer 
the sale must ho conducted without the adoption of undue means for raising |ho 
price, and so that the lots may fall to the highest real bidder athong intending 
purchasers. Fictitious bidding, by means of persons termed “ white bonnets,” is 
unlawful, and vitiates the sale. The clause of the act 42 Geo. III. c. 93. referred 
to below, countenances buying in by the exposer or his agent, provided “ the 
fairness and reality of the transaction” bo “ certified.” Ifi due notice is given of 
such intention, therefore, the owner may bid. If the sale be advertised, how'ever, 
as “ without reserve,” it would appear that he cannot do so. F’randulent descrip¬ 
tion or concealment wiU vitiate the transaction ; it is a common fraud to mix efiects 
(such as pictures and other works of art) with collections which have aetjuired a 
reputation from the judgment of their posse.ssor, and to sell the whole as having been 
his. Such a fraud will vitiate the transaction. On the other hand, bidders must 
not combine, or use other means to prevent the sums offered from rising to the 
extent they would reach were each person besides the final purchaser freely to bid 
the utmost he intends to give. Thus the contract was voided vrhere a purchaser 
declared to the people around him that he had a claim on the property exposed 
(Fuller V. Abrahams, 1821: 3 Brod. Bing. 116). In Gotland, three persons having 
been commissioned to bid for property at a sale, agreed that the one who had tho 
highest commission should purchase at the upset pfice. and divide tho differenco 
among his associates ; besides the reparation for fraud, tho sale was found void 
(Murray v. Maewhan, 1st March 1783, A/.9567). Where there are printed conditions 
of sale, they cannot bo altered by the verbal statement of the auctioneer. It is suf¬ 
ficient publication of tho conditions, that they are posted on the auctioneer's box, 
or on the wall of tho room, or arc attached to cataloraes circulatdl among tho 
frequenters. (Bab%ngton'‘s Law of Auctions. Sugdefvs Law of Vendorsy 13-45, 
Morton on Vendors and Purchasers. 148-165.) 

Ai?ctionkkr.s.—A uctions mu&t be conducted by a licensed auctioneer, with a few exceptions 
^yhich provide generally for tho sale of property seized in execution of debt. The cost of tho 
limiscis jt‘5, lOs., and it must be renewed annually on the 5th Julv. If an auctioneer fell any excise- 
able coniinudity, he must also have an excise liccnXe, unless the article be sold on the entered 
urciiiisos t»f the .seller, and for his benetit, or be a foreign commodity sold in the warehouse in 
one entire cask or package to one person or firm. (6 Geo. IV. c. 81*. §§ », KM He must al.so 
give security to deliver to tho excise, witliin a certain period, a true account t»f every siile, and 
to pay the auction-duty thereon; for which purpose, twenty-eight days arc allowed within tho 
London district, and six weeks every where else. He is ftu*Uter bound, under penalties, to de¬ 
liver in a detailed catalogue of the articles to bo offered for sale, attested by hinm*lf or clerk: if 
the sale is to be held within the London district, two days’ notice thereof must be given in writing 
at the head oflico; elsewhere, three day’s notice must be given to the collector at the nearest 
excise-office. The auctioneer is liable for the amount of duty, but may recover the same from the 
vendor. It is commonly stipulated that the buyer shall pay the duty in addition to the sums bid 
by him. The number of licenses taken out in the year ending January 5, 1837, wus, in England, 
3004; in Scotland, .389; in Ireland, 262; total, 365& ^ 

Auction-Dutiks.—H ousehold furniture, pictures, books, horses, carriages, and the like kinds 
of personal property, pay 12J pence per £ sterling, of the purchase-money: Freehold, copjhold, or 
leasehold estates, whether in land or buildings; shares in the joint-stock of corporate or chartered 
companies ; reversionary interest In any of the public funds; plate or Jewels : and ships or vessels 
pay 7 x*b pence pet £ staling: (Sheep's wool, uio growth of tho United Kingdom, sold for the 
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benefit of the growers or first ptirchnscrs, 2,^00006 per £ sterling. Exemplion*.—These are very 
numerous ; the principal are the followingPiece goods wove or fabricated in this kingdom, which 
shall be sold entire in tiio piece or quantity, as taken from the loom, and in lots of the price of £'M 
and upwards, and so as the same be sold in no other than entered places, and openly exposed at such 
sale Geo. III. c. 63, §§ 1, 2); all grain, flour, meal, beef, pork, ham:^ bacon, cheese and 
butter. Imported into Great Britain, U sold on at^count of the importer within twelve months (41 
Geo. III. c. 91, § 8); produce of the whale and seal fisheries; elephants’ teeth, palm-oil, drugs, 
and other articles for the use of dyers, mahogany and other woods used by cabinet-makers, im¬ 
ported from Africa or any British settlement, and merchandise brought from any British colony 
111 America, the same being the produce of such colony, if sold by the original importer within 
twelve months from the time of importation (.*12 <«eo. III. c. 41; 42 Geo. III. c. 93, § 3); pro¬ 
perty sold by order of the Court of Chancery or Exchequer; sales by the East India, or Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company; sales by order of the Coinniissioners of Customs, Excise, or other government 
boards; sales by the Bhcriif for the benefit of erwiitors in execution of Judgment, and bankrupts’ 
effects sold by assignees or trustees; goods damaged by fire, or wrecked or stranded, which arc sold 
for the benefit of insurers: wood, coppice, the produce of mines or quarries, cattle, corn, stock, 
or produce of land, while they continue on the lands producing the same (19 Geo. HI. C..56, 
§§ 13, 14). By 42 Geo. HI. c. 93, § 1, an allowance is made of the unpaid duty in the case of 
goods offered to sale by auction, which have been bought in by the exposer or hi.H agent, on notice in 
writing having been given to the auctioneer: the notice being ” verified upon the oath of the 
auctioneer, and also the fairness and r^ity of the transaction, to the best 01 his knowledge and 
belief.” 

The net revenue derived from auction-duties in the year ended January «, 1840, was in Eng¬ 
land £263,567; in Scotland, £21,014; in Ireland, £13,824 ; total. £298.405. 

AUDIT, an examination of accounts by persons duly appointed. 

AUNE, a French cloth measure; the aune muelle = 47^ Imp. inches; the old 
aune of Paris = 46| Imp. inches. 

AUSTRALIA. [New South Wales. Southern Australia. Tasmania. 
TV£ST£A>IY A>,USTRAT*1 A«3 

AUSTRIA, an empire situated betwixt lat. 42° and .'ll® N., and long. 8° and 
E.; and boimded N. oy Saxony, Prussia, Poland, and Russia ; W, ny Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont; S. by Tuscany, the Ecclesiastical States, tho Adriatic, 
and Tiukey; E. by Tui^ey and Russia. Area, 25.5,226 square miles. Population, 
according to the latest returns, Austria Proper, ‘2,113,.915; Styria, 85.0,841; Tyrol, 
786,543; Bohemia, 3,897,076; Moravia and Austrian Silesia, 2,066,‘218; Illyria, 

I, 145,445; Galicia or Austrian Poland, 4,548,534; Hungary, Sclavonia, and Cro'atia, 

II, 536,431 ; Transylvania, ^034,385; Dalmatia, 309,41‘2: Venetian Jjornbardy, 
4,33*2,581; total,33,630,381. Uapital, Vienna, pop. 330,000. Tho government is mon¬ 
archical ; in Hungry, the nation shares tlio legislative, and even tho executive 
power, with the emperor ; and tho Tyrolese possess to a certain extent the sanio 
privileges. In other parto there are provincial diets, but they arc consulted only as 
to the mode of raising the taxes ; so tnat his imperial maje.sty is in a great measuro 
an unlimited sovereign. 

The Austrian empire being generally mountainous, the plains, which occur chiefly in ITiin- 
gary and Galicia, occupy a comparatively small part of the surface. In point of climate, tlio 
whole may bo divided into three regions. Tho southern extends from lat. 42'^ to 46' N., wliero 
the depth of winter resembles the month of March in northern countries; and where are found 
the olive, myrtle, vine, fig-tree, and even pomegranate. In the middle region, from lat. 46’ to 
49° N., the olive is not found, but vines and maize thrive in favourable situations; winter lasts 
from 3 to 4 months; summer is warm, but variable; and the air is salubrious, except in the vicinity 
of the Hungarian marshes. Tho northern re^fion extends from lat. 49° to 51° N., where the winter 
is severe, and lasts fully 5 months; vines and maize are no longer to be met with, and even wheat 
requires a choice of situation. The soil, though of endless variety, is in general fertile; but in 
agriculture, Austria has not kept pace with other European states. Great pains have, however, 
been lately taken to improve the land, and about 4-5tns of tho entire area have been broiiglit 
into use. The arable portion forms lessthw one half; the forests and woodlands more ttmn a third; 
the vineyards about l-50th ; and the meadow andgrazingground, each about 1-11th of tlic.'ivnilablu 
surface. Tho country abounds in minerals. The mines of gold and silver in Hungary and 
Transylvania, and of quicksilver at Idria in Cnmioia, are tho richest in Europe; lead uml copper 
are produced in considerable quantities; and tho swply of iron is almost inexhaustible, tboiigh 
the quantity raised is limited by the dearness of fuel. Tin, calamine, zinc, rolmit, antimony, clirome, 
bismuth, manganese, also exist; and indeed nearly every metal except platimun, is to be found in 
different parts of the empire. Bait exists in abundance: the celebrated mine of Wieliczka, in 
Galicia, yields annually 35,000 tons; and the total yearly produce of the empire is nearly equal to 
the consumption, as its Importation is prohibited. Vitriol, alum, soda, sulphur, and saltpetre, are 
likewise found in great quantities, l^rcely a province is deficient in coal; but tlie quantity 
rai^ U triflfaig, omng to the abundance of fiicl obtained from the forests. Marble and a variety 
of predous stones also occur. The silk produced yearly is estimnteil at upwards of 
1^, a great part of which is exported from the Italian provinces, where it is chiefly raised. 1'ho 
produce of the vine, though far short of what it might he rendered, is a source of considcrniilo 
wealth : and a large quantity is exported, chiefly to the adjoining states; the finest is the celebra¬ 
ted Tokay, made at Zemplin, in Hungary. Olive oil is produced in large quantities in tlio 1 taiian 
provinces. Brides these articles, tobacco, hops, hemp, flax, and potash, are produced in sufficient 
quantity to afford a surplus for exportation. 

The manufactures of Austria are considerable, though hv no nic.Tn8 proportionate to its natural 
resources. Those of Ihicn and woollen in Moravia and Bohemia have long been celebrated, and 
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the introdaction of Jacquard's machinery has produced a rapid extension of the silk manufacture* 
especially in I^wor Bus, at Vienna, and in the Italian provinces. The cotton manufacture em¬ 
ploys a great many hands, but it is not in a prosperous condition, and is indeed entirely supported 
by the present high rate of duty on foreign articles. The other manufactures are chiefly those of 
iron, ieathcr, paper, and glass; the last chiefly in Bohemia. The proportion of the manufao' 
turing classes to the agricultural, is said to be as one to four. 

The internal commerce, though burdened in some branches by government monopolies, and by 
the frontier duties of each separate state, is still very considerable. The communication t>o- 
twixt distant places is facilitated by navigable rivers, and generally by good roads, on which 
the government bestow great attention. Of the rivers, the most important are the Adige, l*o. 
Kibe, and above all the Danulie, which, with its tributaries, pervades the whole empire, crossing, 
however, its eastern boundary at about 600 miles from the sea. An important aspect has been 
lately given to the naviration of the Danube by the introduction of steam-vessels.' This was first 
accoinpUalied in 1828, by two English shipbuilders, Andrews and Pritchard. A company has 
since been formed, with a charter for 25 years, to prosecute further this great object; and it Is 
stated, that there are now 9 steam-boats on the river, forming a chain of communication betwixt 
Vienna and Constantinople. This navigation is throughout rather difficult, owing to shoals and 
rapids; and at Orsova, it is altogether impeded by rocks. A further disadvantage occurs from 
the fact, that the mouths of the river are now in the possession of Russia, who is siud to view with 
jealousy the extension of this navigation. With the view of keeping the communication open, it 
lias been proposed to cut a canal from the nearest point to Kustendji, on the Black Sea. 

Vienna is the great storehouse of the internal trMe of the empire; the other commercial towns 
are Prague, Pesth, Cronstadt, Lemberg, Brody, Botzen, Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Semlin, and 
Debreezin. Austria lias kept aloof from tlio Prussian commercial league; and its chief foreign 
intercourse by the land frontier is with Turkey, the lesser German Btates, and Switzerland. 

The maritime commorco of Austria is comparatively inconsiderable, owing partly to its small 
extent of Bcacoast, but much more to the monopolies and restrictions of the government. Thu 
export of the precious metnis, ashes, raw flax, and hemp with the roots attaclied, is prohibited. 
Many articles, such as salt, gunpowder, and tobacco, are monopolized by the f[ovemmen|; and 
their importation is eitlicr forbidden, except to government contractors, or loaded with high duties. 
Duties of a prohibitory character are also imposed on most woven, fabrics. The duty on cotton 
mamifaeturcB of all kinds (exclusive of twist) is 60 per cent, ad valorem / on woollens and flne 
hardware the same; on silks, per lb.; on linens, irom 5s. to 12s. per lb. The duties on coffee, 
refined sugar, and many other tropical productions, are likewise very high. In consequence of these 
regulations, a very large proportion of the trade is carried on by smuggling, a practice which is 
conducted witli facility from the nature of the frontier, and by the corruption of the custom-house 
oflicials. According to recent stateuicnts, however, there are grounds for expecting that this 
prohibitory system will lie soon eitlicr abolisliod or greatly relaxed. 

In tliu registered mcrcliunt sliipping of the empire consisted of 516 vessels of 123,890 tons; 
but this was exclusive of the smaller class of coasters. The chief ports are Venice, Malamocco, 
Brondolo, and Chioggiit, in the Venetisui territories; Trieste, Fiume, Uovigno, Capo-d‘lstria, 
and I'oia, in Illyria; and liugusa, Cattaro, Bara, Sobenico, and Spalntro, in Dalmatia. The 
iToreign trade is, however, almost wholly engrossed by Trieste and Venice, which ore both 
ports. 

Trieste is situated in 46^38'N.,nnd IS*’46'E., at the N.E. extremity of the Adriatic, pop. 51,346. 
It possesses a couuiiodious harbour, and beiiiga free port, and almost the only outlet for the South 
of Germany, Illyria, and part of the Sclavonian provinces, its commerce is very extensive. Exports 
—glassware, hardware, lieads, copper, wheat, riee, currants, raisins, hemp, iron, paper, rags, Russia 
leutlier, shumac, silk, steel, tobacco, timber, musical instruments, and other articles. Imports— 
principally sugar, cotton-wool, coflbo, olive oil, cotton and woollen inanuf^ures: the other 
artU'Ics, comparatively of small amount, are almonds, hides, wax, wool, valonia, gums, wheat, 
maize, barley, and licmp. Of these imports, a-very considerable proportion is forwarded to other 
places, particularly to V enice. In 1836, no fewer than 1U95 vessels engaged in foreign trade entered 
the port, and the total number of vessels entered, including coasters, was 84U!I, of 422,743 tons. 
The value of the trade with different places, in the same year, was as follows:— 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great Britain. 

R ussia... 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark. 

I'russia. 

Germany. 

Ilollantl. 

Franco. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sardinia. 

Tuscany. 

jf.'i98,270 

2!)0,2!N> 

27,5IH) 

400 

‘ifiilOO 

(M).7<K) 

230,600 

86,920 

25.845 

40,210 

37,150 

£658,970 

32,810 

*3,440 

17.360 

«J,.370 

48,100 

6i»,8.V) 

19,.550 

7.060 

40.440 

53,200 

Roman States. 

Sicily. 

Ionian Islands. 

Greece...,. 

Turkey. 

Egypt. 

Itarbary. 

United States. 

Brazil. 

South America. 

Austrian Ports..- 

Total.... 

£124,500 

630,220 

39,370 

147,770 

9!NI,150 

736,381) 

5,410 

319,155 

854,120 

205,110 

aT 8,260 

£6,315,390 ' 

£2.‘S4,850 

101,670 

72.960 

137,a20 

680,856 

1.30.550 

15,410 

171.850 

15,720 

14,430 

2,033.479 

£4.536.245" 


Tlie commerce of Trieste Is rapidly increasing, and between the years 1826 and 1838 it had nearly 
douliled in amount. This arose chiefly from a more extended intercourse with Turkey, South 
America (especially Brazil), Britain, and the United States. The exports to Britain were more 
than doubled in the four years 1833-36; but little difference has occurred in the imports. About 140 
British vessels arrive annually. . . 

V (.'Miesis a magnificent city and port, standing near the N. extremity of the Adriatic, on a number 
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of small islands separated from each other by canals, and from the mainland by narrow shallows, 
pop. 103,000. Its commercial greatness dates from tlie middle ages ; but since too discovery of the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it has gradually diminished, and at present, althougli 
a free port, its trade is inconsiderable, compared with that of Trieste; being confined chiefly 
to the receiving and transmitting of goods through the medium of that city. Carports—silk, fruit, 
grain, woollens, paper, cheese, ate. Jm/iorts—chiefly olive oil, cotton, coffee, and sugar; with 
dried fish, wheat, linseed, indigo, iron, and other articles of smaller value. In the t*ital 
value of the imports was £1,U81,971 ; of which, ^£*1^.096, were brought via Trieste. About .‘JU 
British vessels arrive anmiallv. 

In ia'16, the exports from amounted to £247,112, and from Itaffusa to £45,936, consisting 

chiefly of goods sent coastwise. 

MBASURKS, WBIOHT8, MONBY, AND FINANCES. 

VIICNNA AND TRIBSTB. MILAN AND VRNICB. 

Measure* and Weights. —The klaftcr of 6 Measures atul Weights. —Since 1803, a system 
Vienna feet = 6-23 imp. feet; the Vienna ell = foundeii upon that of France has been used 
30*6 imp. inches; the post mile of 4000 klaftem throughout the Italian provinces hi all public 
= 4*71, or about 4| imp. miles. transactions; thus KMX) atomi, 100 diti, or K) 

The Vienna joeh = 6889 imp. sq. yards, and palini = 1 metro or metre = 39*37 imp. inches; 
7*03 jochs = 10 imp. acres. i0(M) copi, 100 pinte, or 10 mine, = 1 soma or 

The Vienna wine eimer of 70 kopfon, 40 maas- hectolitre, = 2761 imp. bushels; 10,(MM) grani, 
ses, or 4 viertels = 12*46 imp. galls: thofuder= KMX) denari, lOOgrussi, or 10 oncie, — I libbra 
32 eimers; the dreyling is 30 eimers. niiova Italiana or kilogramme = 2*2()4 lbs. a voir<). 

Thecommeteenof 4viertelsor8achtels =1*^ The old measures and weights are still used in 
imp. bushel; and 100 metzen = 21^ imp. quar- private business. 

ters: 30 metzen ;= 1 muth. In AfiVan, the braccio = 23*4 inches; 1 wine 

The V^ienna pound of 4 quarters, 16 ounces, brenta = 16*72 imp. galls.; 100 corn staji = 5o*2 
or 32 lotbs, = ii^6 troy grains; and 100 lbs. = 1 imp. bushels ; the inoggio = 4*02 do.; tiic mark 
cenlnec = 123J lbs. avoirdupois: 20 lbs. = 1 = 3<i27 troy grains; 59*45 lbs. grosso, or 13«*7H 
stone. Gold and silver are weighed by the Vienna lbs. suttiio, 100 lbs. avoird.: the rubbio of oil 
mark = 4333 troy grains. weighs 474 lbs. avoird. 

In Trieste, the woollen ell = 26*6 imp. inches; In Venice, the woollen braccio = 26*6 inches ; 
the silk ell = 26*22 imp. inches: the wine oma the silk braccio = 24*8 inches; 100 wine scciii = 
or eimer = 12*46 imp. galls>: the barile = 1444 237*6 imp. gsiils.; loO oilmiri3.')5*4 imp. galls; 
Imp. galls; the oil oma =: 107 Vienna lbs., or KM) com staji = 220 imp. bushels; tiie mark = 
14*17 imp. galls: lOU st^ji of com — 28} Imp. 36814 troy grains; 96*07 lbs. grosso, or 150*54 lbs. 
quarters; but estimated commonly at 342 staji sottile = 100 lbs. avoird. 
to 100 imp. qrs. In other respects same as above. 

Moneg. —Accounts are kept in florins of 60 Money. —Accounts are kept in lire Austriachi 

kreusers, each of 4 pfennings; 20 florins are of KX) centisimi, or 20 soldi; 3 lire Aus. I 
coined from the Cologne mark of fine silver; Austrian florin; hence tlie lire Aus. = Hj[d. 
hence 1 florin = 2s. 04d- nearly, and the par of sterling, nearly ; and the par of exchange witli 
exchange with Loudon is 9 florins 50 kr. for £1. London is 2})4 lire Aus. for £l, or us sometimes 
The other silver coins are the rixilollar of 2 quoted, 48jd. per 6 lire Austriachi. 
florins (=14 German rixdoilar of account), and Formerly, accounts were kept in the lira Ita- 
pieces of 20, K). 6, and 3kreusers: The souverain. liana, equal in value to the French franc. Betail 
d'or = 27s. lOd.; and the ducat about 98. 6d.;! tran.<iiK‘tions are conducted in lire corrente, nr 
tliercarcalsocopperpieccsof 1.4,and4 kreusers. lire piccole. KX) lire Aus. = 87 lire It. = IKL^j 
The paper-currency consists of notes of the Na- lire corr. = 169i|{ lire picc.: hence the lira It. 
tionm Bank, and of the outstanding depreciated = 9id.; the lira cor. = 74d.; the lira picc. = 43d. 
notes of the old Vienna State Bank, called The circulating medium is composed chiefly of 
“ Wiener- Wahrung " (Vienna value), which are lire, and their halves, dec., and of Austrian cur¬ 
at a fixed discount of 6o per cent.; KM) florins rcncy. The gold doppia of Milan = 16s. 7i(d.; 
specie or effective being = 25i) florins W. W. the sequin = 9s. 5d.; and the scudo of 6 lire cor- 
tfie last are used chiefly in retail, and fur wages, rente = 3 b. 74d. 
dec.; all large payments being made in Hatioiml 
Bank notes or m silver. 

Bill* upon Vienna are generally drawn in cifec- Bills are usually drawn in London upon Milan 

tive; and frequently tlie particular coin in which and Venice, at 91) days after date. No days of 
they are to be paid is specified—as in 20 kreuser grace can be claimed at Milan; but the holder 
pieces. Usance is 14 days after acceptance; bills may allow 3 days. N'u days of grace are allowed 
payable ** medio mensc“ are reckoned due on at Venice, 
the 16th: 3 days of grace are allowed, except 
when drawn at less than 7 days' sight or date. 

The Austrian National Bank was instituted in 1817, with the view of restoring the money stan¬ 
dard of tiio empire, which had become depreciated by the excessive issues of iiredeenuible paper 
by the Vienna bank during the war. It commenced with a capital of 100,1X)0 sliares, eacli of Kmk) 
florins of that depreciated paper (the Vienna bank being then discontiiuicd), and of KX) florins 
in specie. The former was converted into government bonds, bearing interest at 24 per cent., 
payable tn sperie, and redeemable at 50 per cent.—^thc treasury at same time establisliing a sinking 
mnd for their redemption. The bank, though connected with the state, is under tlic iiuumgeinent 
of a body of directors; and its accounts are published periodically. It advances money on bills 
and other securities, receives deposits, and issues notes for 6, 10, 26, KX), 6<N), and KXN) florins, 
which are payable in silver on demand. Branches have been established at Trieste, Milan, I'rague, 
and other towns throughout the empire; and according to a late statement, the price of the shares 
bad advanced to 13f)5. 

The PtMie Revenue at Austria, estimated at £15,000,000, Is derived chiefly from taxes, rates, 
crown-iands, and mines. The ejcpenditure Is nearly the same, more than one-third being re¬ 
quired to maintain a standing army of 270,MM) men. The account.*) arc, however, not made 
public. ThenaUonalddit is about £60,000,000; principally in bonds called ** metallics," from their 
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dividends beinfir payable in specie; the remainder consists of snch obligations in depreciated paper 
TV. TV. as have not yet been bought up, or converted by the government. Tlie prices of Austrmn 
stocks as recently quoted were percents. 105 ; 4pcr cents. 100; 3 per cents. 75.i. The only debt 
owing by Austria in England is £2,600,0(K), raised by a loan contracted in 1823, with Mr Uoths- 
child, at 82 per cent., in order to pay off a debt incurred to Great Britain during the war. The 
bonds are for £100 each, with coupons for the interest, at 5 per cent, payable in London half 
yearly, on Ist May and 1st November; th^ are transferable without registration, and are seldom 
offered for sale, being esteemed a safe and desirable investment. 

ABSTRACT OF TBRATY OF COMMKRCK BETWBBN ORKAT BRITAIN AMR AUSTRIA, .In JULY 1838. 

1. The vessels of the two powers shall pay the same duties in their respective harbours, as the 
national vessels of each power. 2. All the productions of Austria, and which may be imported 
into the harbours of the Q,ueen of England, as also all British productions which may be im¬ 
ported into the harbours of the Emperor, shall enjoy the same privileges; and vice vertu. 
3. Articles, not the produce of the dominions of the two powers, imported from the liarbours of 
Austria into British possessions, pay the same duties as if iinimrted in British ves-sels. 4. Alt 
Austrian vessels proceeding from the harbours of the Danube, as far as Gakttz inclusive, as well 
as their cargoes, may sail direct for the ports of all British possessions, ns if they came direct from 
the harbours of Austria; and reciprocally, all English vessels, as well as their cargoes, shall be 
admitted into Austrian liarbours with the same immunities as Austrian vessels. 5. The profluctions 
of the ports of Asia and Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, which, after being carried direct to 
Austrian ports, are thence sent in Austrian vessels to British ports, shall enjoy the same advan¬ 
tages as ir imported by English vessels from Austrian ports. 6. All articles imported or exported 
into, or from tlie ports of the two countries, under the flags of either, whether in British or Aus¬ 
trian bottoms, subjected to the same duties and premiums. 7- Goods in liond from either country 
subjected to the same duties on re-exportation. 8. No preference to be shown by eitlier power 
in the purchase of imported commodities, on account of the nationality of the ve-ssel in which .such 
commodities may be imported. 9. The Austrian trade to the East indies placed on the footing of 
the most favoured nations. 10. Treaty not to apply to trade between one i>ort and another situated 
in the dominions of tlie same power. 11. The vessels and subjects of trio tiFo powers.^n their 
trade and navigation, are always to enjoy reciprocally all the privileges of the most favoured 
nations in the ports of cither. 12. Stipulations in treaty of 1815, as to trade between Austria and 
Ionian Islands, to continue in force. 13. This treaty to be binding until 31st December 1848, and 
thereafter, until 12 months after notice. 

AVERAGE in the law of shipping is generally applied*to the loss occasioned by 
any sacrifice made to insure the safety of a ship ana cargo, and being a lo.ss which 
undei'writers have to replace, it constitutes part of the law of in.surance. There 
are, technically speaking, two sorts of average, general aycragef and simple or par¬ 
ticular average. The latter is an unmeaning term used merely in contradistinction 
to the other ; to express those losses arising from the danger of the sea and other¬ 
wise, which are not made up by any contribution, but fall on the possessors of the 
article lost, or on those who may bo responsible for its safety. General average 
dates back to the days of Rhodes. Its principles were fully developed by the earlier 
civilians ; the maritime nations of the middle ages adopted them, and the system 
is in full practice over all the commercial world. The circumstance under which 
the provisions of this law can bo had recourse to is, when a vessel and the crew, 
passengers, and cargo, are in such imminent danger as to remler it necessary to 
make a sacrifice of a part, for the preservation of tne whole. The simplest case is 
that of throwing goods overboard to lighten the ship. Here cargo is sacrificed, 
and the other proprietors of cargo, along with the shipowners, bear a share of the 
loss, according to their respective interests. In another instance, it may be neccs.sary« 
to cut away a mast, or slip an anchor. Here the sacrifice is against t^c shipowner.**, 
and the other parties interested must share the loss with them. It is of no moment 
how light and valuable may be the goods thrown overboard, or how much the reverse 
those saved. It is said that the act should bo done with formality and deliberation, 
and with the consent of the majority of those on board. The circumstances, however, 
under which so oxtromo a measure is generally taken, do not often admit of form 
and deliberation, and the necessity for the act will have more wciglit than its 
regularity. Goods stowed on deck are presnmed to bo an encumbrance, and so not 
suitable subjects of average. A loss effected by inherent defect, or by sea risk, 
cannot be considered average ; there must bo an intention to sacrifice, and that 
intention must have been with the view of preserving the remaining property em¬ 
barked in the adventure. It is hold, that where a vessel having sustained an injury 
has to put into a port for repairs, the expense of putting into port and remaining 
there, is to be considered average loss, if the act was necessary for the safety 
of all concerned, but that the expense of the repairs (unless in so tar as they roay 
bo solely necessary for the preservation of the cargo) falls on tho shipowners. Pro¬ 
perty injured in the maJeing of tho sacrifice—such as a part of tho ship cut away 
to facilitate the throwing overboard of goods, constitutes average. An accurate 
statement of tho circumstances under wluch a jettison, or other loss on which aver¬ 
age is claimed, should bo outored in tho log, and immc^ately on arrival, the master 
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should draw up a narrative of the oircumstancos, and make affidavit to them, along 
with his crew, that there may be no grbund to presume that goods have been removed 

since arrival. _ . x i- x xi. 

The adjustment is generally made thus: The owners contribute aooording to tho 
not value of ship and freight at the port of delivery, after deducting ej^n8os. Iiut 
ship provisions, wearing apparel, and seamen’s wages, do not contribute. If tho 
vessel has had to put back to the port of lading, the ot^go is taken at invoice price ; 
otherwise, the cargo is valued at the price it would bring at tho port of destination, 
deducting freight and charges. Ship furniture is rated at the cost of renewal, with 
a deductmn oi one-third. Tlio value of what is lost beiwg thus estimated, is added 
to the value of w’hat is saved, and tho whole being divide aoemreUng to the respec¬ 
tive interests of the parties, the loss which each has to suffer is a sum bearing^ tho 
same proportion to his share of the w'holo sum divided, which tho loss sustained 
bears to the whole sum. iAbbot on Shipping, 34*2-%‘3. Marshall on Insurance, 
538-65*2. Stevens on Average. Martin on the Practice of Stating Averages.) 

AVERAGE in arithmetic is the mean of two or more quantities, formed by 
adding them together, and dividing by tho number of quantities. Thus, 4 is tho 
average of 2 and 6 ; and 5 is the average of 2,6, and 7. Tho averages most com¬ 
monly required in trado are those of prices. Example : What is the average price 
per quartei'of 300 quarters w’heat, sold at 70s. per quarter ; 2(i0 quarters at 60s.; 
and ^0 quarters at b'Os. ? 

300 quarters at 70s. = £1060 


260 . at 50s.. = 650 

270 . at eOs. = 810 

830 830) 2510 (dn#. £3:0: 5J per quarter. 


Further illustrations will be found under tho heads Alligation and Eulatiun 
OF Payments. * 

In calculations of this kind, it must be remembered, that the average of a set of 
averages is not the average oi the whole, unless there arc equal numbers of quan¬ 
tities in each set averaged. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, the name of the British commercial weight. It is “ probably 
derived from avoirs (averia), tho ancient name for goods, or chattels, and poitts 
weight.” (Report of Commissioners of Weights and Measures.) 

AXUNGE. [Lard.] 

AZORES, OR WESTERN ISLANDS, are situated in the Atlantic, between lat. 
37° and 40" N., and long. 25° and 32° W., about 7.95 miles W. from I*ortugal, to 
which they belong. They consist of three groups, viz. 1. St Michael and St Alary ; 
2. Terceira, Payal, Pico, St Ge(»rge, and Graciosa ; 3. Flores and Corvo, exclu¬ 
sive of several islets. Pop. 205,000. Tho seat of government is Angra, in tho 
island of Terceira, pop. 16,000. 

These islands are of volcanic origin, and are in general mountainous. Tlie climate is mild and 
pure; and the sr^il highly fertile,—most of the islanda abounding iii vineyards, orange and lemon 
orchards, and pastures. The growth of wine is consioerable: it is produced mostly in I’ieo, but 
< is known as Fayal wine, from being shipped from the latter. From HOtK) to 10,000 pipes are exported 
in favourable scijsons to America and tho West Indies, The remaning exports are chiefly from St 
Michaels, and consist of largo quantities of fruit to llritain; and of corn and livc-stoek to I.islion, 
Aladeira, and the Canaries. Tho imports are, from England, cottons, woollens, hardware, earthen¬ 
ware, and other manufactured goods; from America, boards, staves, lumber, llsh, pitch, tar; 
and from Portugal, tobacco, sugar, coffee, dispimsations, indulgences, images of saints, and relics. 
The principal shipping towns are Ponta del Oado in St Michaels, Angra in Terceira, and Fayal 
in the island of that name; hdt there is no good port, and as none of the anchorages afford shelter, 
ships arc often obligcil, by violent winds, to put to sea at a very sliort notice, particularly in tho 
months from October to April. In 1833, tho British shipping that entered tho Azores, and 
the invoice value of British imports and exports were as follows: St Michaels, ships entered, .305; 
tonnage, 21,fM)3; imports, £5(i,437; eximrts, £lU0,llfl. Terceira, ships entered, fif); tonnage, 
MIU; imports, £18,200; exports, £12,807. Faj/al, ships entered, .32; tonnage, OiUtJ; imports, 
£80.W; exports, £7284. Total value of British imports in 9 years, 1825 to 183.3, £7.tH,nif ; and 
of exports in same period, £89.1,785. Measures, Weights, and Money, same as Portugal. {Geo. 
Journal, vol. iv. Tables qf Board of Trade.) 

AZURE STONE, or LAPIS-LAZULI, a mineral substance of an azure blue 
colour. It is found massive; also, though rarely, in rhombic dodecahedrons. 
Sp. gr. 2'9.5. The massive is nearly opaque, and its blue colour is not uniform, 
chief localities, China, Persia, Bucliaria, and Siberia. The finer kind is prized by 
the lapidary; and tho common is used occasionally for toys, &c. Lapis-lazuli is, 
however, chiefly important from its affording ultra-marine, a beautiful pigment, 
highly valued by painters. 
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BABLAHy Galled also Neh-nehf is the rind of the fruit of the Jlftmota cineraria. 
It contains a considerable proportion of gullio acid also tannin, a red colouring 
matter, and an azotized substance. Bablah has been imported from the Elast Indies 
and Senegal, as a substitute for the more expensiye astringent dye-stufis, and for 
communicating shades of drab to cotton. 

BACON (Fr. Lard. Ger. Spech)^ l^e flesh of the hog salted and dried. [Hoo.] 

BADEN, a German grand-duchy, situated on the right bank of the Bhine in 
its upper course, between lat. 47* and 50* N.; and long. 7* and 10® E. Area, 
5915 jBritish square miles. Population in 1834, 1,231^319. Capital, Carlsruhe; 
pop. 20,500. Government a constitutional monarchy, with two chambers. 

Baden has been called the ** Bden of Germany," for although nearly one-half of Its surface is 
occupied by the mountainous districts of the Butek Forest and the Odenwsld, it possesses a soil 
favourable to the growth of com, wine, and fmit, and abounds in magnificent woodsand navigable 
streams; while the proportion, of waste lands to the whole soil Is less than six acres in every 
thousand. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, and yields a surplus of ^in for the 
markets of Switzerland and France. Tobacco, hemp of a very fine description, and fiax, are also 
exteusivcly cultivated. The average produce of the vine, which is chiefly grown on the high 
lands skirting the valleys of the Rhine and Maine, and Lake Constance, is estimated at about 
4,000,000 gallons. Mining is carried on with partial suet ess, the chief ntineralproductions being 
silver, cobalt, copper, iron, manganese, salt, coal, alum, vitriol, and sulphur. The manufactures, 
thougli inconsiderable, have increased since the accession of Baden to the Prussian Commercial 
ITniou ; the most extensive is perhaps that of the middling and coarser descriptions of linen; the 
chief others are woollens, cottons, silks, watches. Jewellery, paper, and wooden ware, clochg and 
straw-hats, for the production of which the Black Forest has been long celebrated. Pforzheim, 
Carlsniho, and Mannheim, are the principal manufacturing towns. 

'J'he exports consist of timber, grain, meal, oil, bides, wme, hemp, linen, tobacco, iron wares, 
and smaller commodities, to an amount exceeding one million sterling yearly; the imports 
of French and other wines, colonial produce, drugs and dyes, iron,*Bteei, cottons, silks, fine 
woollens, horses, and cattle. Baden is advantageously situated for trade from its position on the 
Rhine, Maine, Neckar, and other streams, which, besides securing to it an outlet for its own pro¬ 
ductions to France, Germany, and Switzerland, have rcn<t6red it a country of extensive transit. 
Free ports have been instituted at Mannheim, Schrdek on the Rhino near Corisruhe, Ottcii- 
heim and Freistett on the same river, Ludwigshafen and Constance on the Lake of Constance, 
and Heidelberg on the Neckar. 

Measures mid iVeif/Ms. —The new aune of 2 feet s= 6 French decimetres or 23-62 inches; the 
morgen = ;I6 ares orb-a896 acre; the ohm = 150 litres or 33*015 Imp. galls.; the last of 20 mal* 
tors ~ 30 hectolitres, or 10*32 Imp. quarters; and the centner of 10 stones or KK) lbs. s= 60 kilo- 
grainnics, or 110^ ibs. avoirdupois. 

Jl/o/icy.—Accounts arc stated in florins, each divided into 60 krentzers. The Baden or Rhenish 
florin, being coined at the rate of 241 to the Cologne mark of fine silver, is equal Is. 8d. sterling. 

Finance#.-—The estimate of the budget for 1837-38 was 13,026,6.’>9 fl. a-year, of which the shue 
received from the Prussian Customs Union was 1,495,593 fi. National debt about 12,000,809 fl. 

BAGGAGE. [Passenger.] 

BAGGING, a coai’se licmpen fabric used as a wrapper for cotton wool, coffee, 
and other articles. It is made chiefly at Dundee, for exportation to America. 

BAILMENT, from tho French hauler, to deliver,—a term peculiar to English 
law. Sir William Jones defines it as “ a aelivery of goods on a condition, expressed 
or implied, that they shall be restored by tho bailee to the bailor, or according to his 
directions, as soon as tho purpose for which they were bailed snail be answered ” 
iEssay /. on Bailments). It embraces a variety of contracts, the nature of which is 
thus defined and illustrated by Blackstone: “ a delivery of goods in trust, upon a 
contract, expressed or impliod, that the trust shall be faitmully executed on tho 
part of the oailco. As, it cloth be delivered, or (in our legal dialect) bailed, to a 
tailor to make a suit of clothes, he has it upon inmlied contract to render it again 
when made, and that in a workmanly manner. If money or goods be delivered to 
a common carrier, to convey from Oxford to Loudon, he is under a contract in 
law to pay, or carry them, to tho person appointed. If a horse, or other goods, bo 
delivered to an innkeeper or his servants, he is bound to keep them safely, and 
restore them when his guest leaves the house. If a man takes m a horw, or other 
cattle, to graze and depasture in his grounds, which tho law calls agistment^ he 
takes them upon an impliod contract to return them, on demand, to the owner 
(//. 451). The contracts so embraced in this term vrill, w’here they have relation 
to commerce, be found treated under their respective designations. The tera 
bailment is now generally used by legal writers, for tho purpose of classifying the 
various contracts it embraces, with a view to a cousideratiou of the proportionato 
responsibility of tho bailee for tho subject under his charge, according to the 
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nature of the btulment. The scale of responsibility generally approved of. is that 
adopted by Sir William Jones. He adopts the distinction of the civilians oetween 
cu/m, mdpa lata, and culpa levu, or ordinary neglect/* ** gross neglect/* and 
“ wmt n^lect.** These are thus distinguished :— 

“ OaniNAaT neglect is the omission of that care, which everg man of common 
prudence, and eap^le of governing a family, takes of his own concerns. 

" Gboss neglect is the want of that care, which every man of common sense, how 
inattentive soever, takes of his own property. 

“ Slight neglect is the omission of tnat diligence which very circumspect and 
thoughtful persons use in securing their own goods and chattels ” (118, 119). The 
responsibility of the bailee, as measured by these definitions, has been thus applied 
to the loading contracts comprehended under the term bailment. 

In Deposit, where the bailee becomes the gratuitous custodier of the goods,he is not 
in general liable for what may happen to them, unless a wilful carelessness, which 
must be presumed to evince fraud or malice, can be shown to have actuated him. 
If ho be naturallv careless, and allow his own property to run the same risk, the 
proprietor must bear any loss which may occur, as the cousc<)uenco of having 
trusted a person of such habits with liis property,—in this case, then, the bailee is 
only answerable for gross neglect. 

In Mandate, where the mandatory acts gratuitously, the same rule applies, with 
the difference applicable to the position of the bailee, who is not merely the passive 
custodier, but h^ undertaken to perform some act relative to the subject put into 
his hands. He is not bound to exact diligence, and cannot be made responsible, 
unless for gross carelessness, as above (but see below, in the case of a hiring). 

Commodate or loan for use, exacts the highest degree of care on the part of the 
borrower. The rule is, that the article lent perisnes to the owner, but as it is 
intrusted to the borrower for his convenience, ne wll be liable in damages, if the 
loss can in any way ly^ attributed to the absence of caution on his part. A bor¬ 
rower or hirer is absolutely liable for the safety of the object, if he keep it beyond 
the time stipulated, or use it for a purpose different from that for which it was lent. 

/■'/erfoe, or/’aien, being a contract for the mutual advantage of the bailor and 
bailee, exacts ordinary diligence. The subject, if it perish, perishes to the bailor, 
but he can make the bailee responsible if he has shown ** orainary neglect.” or has 
not taken such care of it as a man usually takes of his own ]iroperty. TIutc aro 
special statutory regulations for the responsibility of pawnbrokers. [Pawn¬ 
brokers.] 

Location includes many contracts of great pnactical importance, such as tho 
letting and hiring of moveables, the employment of manufacturers or artists to 
perform operations on subjects put into their hands, the employment of factors and 
agents [1* actor. Principal and Agent.], and the delivery of goods to carriers, 
shipowners, innkeepers, and others. Tho general rule in location is, that tlie bailee 
18 liable for ordinary neglect, but special rulc.s apply to the .several contracts. Thu.-*, 
from an early period, shipowners, carriers, and innkeepers, have been considered 
under an absolute obligation safely to restore all goods committed to their charge, 
no canse of deterioration exculpating them, unless it be occasioned by “ the act of 
God or of tke king’s enemiesthere are, however, in special cases statutory limi¬ 
tations of such responsibility. For further information on this subject, rcterenco 
must bo made to the heads Carrier, Factor, Innkeeper, Shippino. Wharfinger. 

In bailment, tho bailor continues proprietor, but “ a special auahfied property ” 
is transferred to the bailee, who being responsible to the bailor, has a right to 
maintain an action against any person injuring or abstracting the subject. (Black- 
stone, as above. Sir William Jones* Essay on the Law of Bailments.) 

13AIZE, a coarso open woollen fabric, having a long nap, and sometimes friezed 
on one side. It is made at Chichester and Ckil^ester. but principally at Uochdalo. 

BAIjACHONG, a kind of cake formed of dried fisn, pounded up with salt and 
spices, and then allowed to ferment freely. The best sort, or the red bala- 
chong, is made of shrimps. The black, or common sort, is made of other small 
fish. It is esteemed a great delicacy by tho Malays and Chinese, with whom it 
forms an article of extensive commerce. 

BALANCE, the sum of money which must bo added to one or tho other side of 
an account, in order that the debits and credits may bo balanced, or of equal 
amount. fBooKKEEPiNo.] 

BALANCE^ OB BEAM AND SCALES, is a well-known instrument used for 
comparing weights with one another. When well-constructed, it must have tlio 
following properties:— 1st, It should rest in a horizontal po.sition when loaded with 
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equal weights. 2rf, It should have neat senst6tA'^,that is, the addition of a small 
weight in either scale should disturo the equilibrium. 8a, It should have great 
staUlity^ that is, when disturbed, it should quickly return to a state of rest. That 
the first property may be obtained, the beam must have equal arms ; and the centre 
of suspension must be higher thw the eentre of navity. The second property,, 
sensibility, is greatmr, in proportion to the length of the arm, the less the di^ance 


wnole apparatus tail oeiow tne pomi^ oi suppum. Jinu arm a&vinj^ a lengin^ 
additional weight either to the scale or beam is favourable to stability, and un¬ 
favourable to sensibility. Every increase of sensibility (the arm remaining the 
same) is a decrease of stability, and vice versA. Stability in a balance is much less 
difficult to attain than sensibility. The scales of shopkeepers are sufficiently stable, 
but few are very sensible. Balances of great sensibility, however^ are not suited 
fur the ordinary purposes of business, as the process of weighing in such balances 
is generally tcclious, owing to the slow vibrations of the beam. Balances used in 
commerce are sometimes constructed either fraudulently or by inaccurate work¬ 
manship, so as to make unequal weights produce equilibrium,—an effect produced 
by making the arms of the balance, though apparently equal, really unequal. But 
an error of this kind is readily detected, by transposition of the weights, when, if 
the equilibrium be not preserved, the balance is fraudulent and useless. A balance 
for delicate purposes should be made as much as possible of brass, as steel and iron 
arc apt to acqiure magnetic properties! . • 

BALANCE OF TllADE, a term sometimes employed to express the diffefcnco 
between the commercial exports and imports of a state. Tliis term was introduced, 
and has been chiefly used, by the supporters of the mercantile theory^ a system of 
Political Economy which was based on the assumption, that ** wealth consists of the 
precious metals; that what is gained in trade by one nation nflist be lost by another; 
and that our gi*eat object in receiving returns should be to get money instead of mer¬ 
chandise.” Ilencc, when the exports exceeded the imports, the state was said to 
have a favourable balance, and in the opposite case, an unfavourable balance; it 
. being supposed that such balances could not be cancelled, except by the remittance 
of an equivalent amount of gold and silver, and that the money thus remitted was 
the measure of the gain or loss derived by the state from foreign trade. In order 
chiefly to bring about the desirable result, of a favourable balance, restrictions 
and prohibitions were for many years imposed on the importation of nearly all 
commodities except bullion, while on the oth^r hand bounties were granted on 
exportation. [Bounty.] 

The selfish principle tha t what is gained in trade by one nation is lost by another, 
is now abandoned ; it being obvious, that unless in the general case both parties 
arc benefited, no exchange of commodities will take place. It is now also admitted, 
that the wealth of states and of individuals consists not in money alone, but in the 
abundance of their whole disposable products ; that gold and silver are* commo¬ 
dities subject to the same general rules in their transmission, as sugar, tobacco, or 
any other commodities, namely, sent from where they are of lower^ to where they 
are of higher value, and never exported except for the purpose of importing some 
more valuable article in return ; that in the case of what is called an unfavourable 
balance, bullion is not exported unless it be at the time the cheapest exportable 
commodity ; and that in point of fact its exportation (except from mining coun¬ 
tries), as well as its importation, can take place only to a limited extent. If 
bullion be largely exported, it will become scarce, and of course dear, in the ex¬ 
porting country ; the money value of other commodities will in a proportionate 
acgrco fall ; and they will become preferable objects of remittance and exportation 
until bullion is again reimported. In a similar manner, if by the operation of a 
favourable balance, bullion is imported in greater quantity than is necessary to 
supply the wants of the country, its value will become depreciated in relation to 
other commodities, and it will bo again re-exported. [Exciiasoe,] 

The public accounts do not show correctly the amount of the exports and imports 
of the country ; the official^ or custom-house rate of valuation, having been fixed 
so far back as 1696, when prices were altogether different from what they are now ; 
while the declared value furnished by the merchant applies solely to the exports. 
In 18.39, the official value of the exports was, it* 110,198,716 ; aim of the imports, 
£62,004,000 ; showing, according tO this valuation, a balance of trade in favour of 
the United Kingdom, or an excess of exports above imports, to the extent of 
£48,194,716 ! It is manifest, however, that unless the imports of a merchant exceed 
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bis exports in value, bis trade would bo speedily abandoned; and as what is true 
in the case of the individual merchant must be etiually true in the case of the com¬ 
munity at large, it follows, that could the public accounts bo kept with accuracy, 
they would show, instead of a gi'eater amount of exports than of imports, a very 
, considerable excess of the latter above the former. 

BAL^ a bundle or parcel of goods, packed up for carriaao. 

BALKS, large beams of timber, such as are used in builduig. 

BALLAST (Dan. Baglast, Du. Ger. & Sw. Ballast. Fr. Lest. It. Savorra. 
Sp. Lastre. For. Lastro. Rus. JBalast), sand, iron, or any other heavy ma¬ 
terial employed for sinking a vessel to a proper depth in the water, and to give it 
a just counterpoise against the action of the wind on the sails. In ballasting a 
vessel, the centre of gravity should be placed neither too liigh nor too low. When 
too muoh heavy ballast is deposited in the bottom of the hold, the vessel will be too 
^tiff; she vrill roll violently, and besides bavin" her sailing qualities impaired, will 
be in danger in bad weather of being dismasted. When, on the contrary, there is 
too little ballast, or this is so disposed as to raise tho centre of gravity too high, 
the vessel will be too cranky and e<y[ual danger will arise. Tho art of ballasting, 
however, is to be acquired rather irom expeiaenco than specific rules, as tho quan¬ 
tity required by dinereut vessels of tho same toimago varies according to their 
shape or build. 

Ye^Is in ballast, i .«. baving no goods on board other than the stores and other article's requi¬ 
site for the ship, crew, and passengers, are exempt from the payment of certain ptirt-cliarges 
which are levied upon vessels having cargoes; many formalities at the Custom-house are likewise 
dispensed with !£■ favour of such vessels. A foreign vessel proceeding from a llritish port is con¬ 
sidered as a ship in ballast, though having on board a smuil quantity of goods of British luitimfnc- 
ture for the private use of the master and crew, and not as merchandise, provided sucli goods do 
not exceed in value £20 for the master, £10 for the mate, and £5 for each of the crew. 

■^e b^l^tiiig of vessels in the Tliames is placed under the superintendence of the Corporation 
of the Trinity-house, in whom is vested the soil of the river from London Bridge to the sea. Tlieir 
cliarges are as follows:— 

yor land ballast from any quarries or pits cast of Woolwich, Id. per ton of 20 cwt. For river 
oauast, not washed, carried to any vessel employed in the coal-trade. Is. per ton ; carried to any 
other British vessel. Is. 3d. per ton; carried to any foreign ve3.sel, ls.7u. per ton. For washed 
ballast, double these rates are chargeable in each case respectively. 

The following additional sums are also chargeableFor each ton delivered in or unladen from 
the inward East or West India Dock, lOd.; in or from the outward East or West India Dock, tlio 
^ndon Dock, the Commercial Dock, the East Country Dock, or tho City, Surrey, or Uegent’s 
Canal, 4d. 

No ^last is to be put on board before entry at the Ballast-office, under a penalty of £5 per 
ton. The Trinity Corporation may recover a flne of £10 from any person, for every ton of ballast 
which he may take out of the river, wifnin the limits above mentioned, without tlieir authority. 
It is likewise ordered, that the ballast of all vessels coming into the Thames must be unladen int<i 
a lighter, the charge for which is 6d. per ton ; and a penalty of £20 is levied from tho master of 
tmy. vessel from which ballast is cast into the river. 

Himilar regulations exist in most other ports. [For the custom-house regulations as to vessels 
in ballast see Customs* Regulation Act, abridged, 3 30 - 83 .] 

BALSAM (Fr. Baume. Ger. Balsam). Under this name are commonly in¬ 
cluded varioas medicinal resinous juices obtained from trees ; but the term is 
strictly applicable only to such as contain benzoic acid, along with a volatile oil 
and resin ; and of these true balsams there appear to be only five ; namely. Bal¬ 
sam of Peru, Balsam of Tolu, Benzoin, Storax, and liqtiid Amber. There are 
besidt^ the balsam of Gilead or Opobalsam, Copaiba, and others which contain no 
benzoic acid, but are turpentines containing a volatile oil and resin. 

Balsam of Peuu is procured from tho Myroxylon Peruiferum, a tree which grows 
in the warmest parts of South America. It occurs in two states ; ono called the 
white, the other the black. The former, which results from spontaneous exuda¬ 
tion, or incisions made in the bark, is very rare. Tlio black or common balsam is said 
to be procured by boiling the bark and branches of the tree. It is a fiuid, having 
the consistence of ^rup, a brown colour, fragrant aromatic smell, and a pungent 
bitterish flavour. Sp. gr. 1*15. It is comiQOnly imported in tin flasks. Both tho 
white and tho black balsams arc extensively adulterated, chiefly with copaiba, 
turpentines, or volatile oils. 

Balsam op Tolu, or Dry White Balsam, is said to flow from incisions in tho 
same tree (?) j and when fresh, is of the consistence of a strong turpentine. It 
becomes tenacious with age, and in cold weather may be broken, but molts again 
in snnuner. It is a brownish-yellow or reddish-brown friable siibstanco, of a Pea¬ 
sant smell like benzoin, and a weak aromatic somewhat acrid taste. Its adultera¬ 
tion with turpentine or resin is known by its odour when tlffowu on hot coals. It 
is imported in jars or tin cases. 
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The balsams of Peru and Tolu are employed medicinally in the state of synp 
or tincture, particularly in couj^h mixtures; their franunce also renders them 
pleasant adjuncts to chocolate, liqueurs, and other articles. [Benzoin. Stokax. 
Copaiba.] 

BAMBOO, a gigantic plant of the re^ or grass kind, which grows luxuriantly 
in the tropical parts of Asia and America. It shoots up with ^eat rapidity, and 
varies in height from 15 to nearly 100 feet. When full grown its general appear¬ 
ance is that of a straight rod with a number of stiff branches shooting at right 
angles from the main stem. It is of almost universal use, and is probably the most 
valuable boon conferred by nature upon the inhabitants of warm climates. The 
young shoots of the plant are eaten like asparagus ; when older, a fluid affording 
an agreeable beverage is secreted in the hollow joints ; and the loaves and seed are 
used in medicine. 

“ No plant is more useful where a union of strength and lightness is required. In building it is 
so generally empioyed that the houses of the inferior classes in India are almost exclusively con¬ 
structed of it. It is adapted to the formation of bridges, masts for boats, and almost every article 
of domestic furniture. Bedding and sacking, and even cordage are manufactured from it. It is 
the common fence for gardens and fields; and palanquins and light carriages are principally com¬ 
posed of it. The hollow steins serve for waterpipes, and in military operations it has often been 
resorted to for the construction of screens. Finally, according to Barrow, the Chinese find the 
bamboo invaluable for keeping the whole empire in due subordination through the medium of in¬ 
cessant bastinading.’* (Eain. Cab. Lib., British India.) 

BANANA, tho fruit of the Musaparadhiaca, a valuable plant common in tropi¬ 
cal countries. It very closely resemolos the plantain [ Plantain], but is generally 
shorter and rounder, with a pulp softer and of a more delicate taste.* • 

The banana and plafitain are to the inhabifants of the torrid zone what com is to Europe, and 
rice to the natives of India and China. Uumboldt doubts with reason whether there is any 
other plant in tho globe which, in so small a space of ground, can produce so great a mass of 
nutriment. Eight or nine months after the sucker lias been Inscrtefl in the earth, it begins 
to font! its clusters, and the fruit may be gathered in less than a year. A plantation is perpetuated 
without any other care than that of cutting tho stems on which the fruit has ripened, and giving 
the earth a slight dressing. A spot of IhTd feet may contain at least from tliirty to forty plants, 
which, inn year, will yield more tlian 4410 lbs. of nutritive substance, llumboldt also estimates 
that tho produce of tho banana is to that of wheat as 133:1, and to that of potatoes as 44 :1. Nu- 
lueruus preparations are made of this fruit, both before and after its maturity. Wlien fully ripe, 
it is exposed to tho sun, and preserved like our figs, forming an agreeable and wholesome 
food ; wliile moil or flour is obtained from it being cut into slices, dried, and pounded. 
It is calculated th.at the same extent of ground in Mexico on which the banana is raised, is capable 
of maintaining fifty individuals, whereas in Europe, under wheat, it would not furnish subsistence 
for two ; and nothing strikes a traveller more than the diminutive appearance of the spots under 
culture round a hut which contains a numerous family {Humboldt’s Travels, Edin. Cab. Lib.). 
Tho other parts of tho plant are also useful. The leaves, which arc more than two yards long, 
and a foot broad, are used for napkins and tahle-cloths, and are food for hogs. The water from 
the soft trunk is used as an astringent. In the Philippine Islands the fibrous bark of a wild banana, 
Musa textilis, is made into cloth, and also affords material for the cordage called in eastern coun¬ 
tries Manilla ropes. 

BANCO, an Italian word signifying Bank, used for describing the bank money 
of Hamburg and other places. 

BANDANA, a kind of handkerchief with bright figures or spots upon a red or 
dark ground. India is tho original scat of this manufacture ; but (he oriental 
imttcrns are now far surpassed in beauty and precision of dosira by the British. 
Tho term bandana is also applied to the style ox calico-printing % which the pat- 
tciTis are produced. 

BANK, a term sometimes applied to a depository for money, but most commonly 
to an ostaolishmont for dealing in money capital. The proprietor or maiuager of 
such an establishment is called a banker; and the term banking is generally used 
to express tho rules and principles by which his operations are, or should be re¬ 
gulated, as well as those operations themselves. 

I. Historical Notice.~1’ow records are preserved of the extent to which bank¬ 
ing was known or practised by the ancients. Tho first bankers were the money 
dealers, who exchanged the coins of one nation for those of another. In Athens 
and Romo bankers are said to have existed who fulfilled many of the modem 
functions of tho trade ; but tho prejudice against the taking of interest for money, 
rendered the business one of little repute. The barbarism of the middle ages 
loft no field open for banking. In tho twelfth century, however, tho revival of 
commerce in Italy again created tho necessity for tho employment^ of bankers. 
These at first were Lombard Jews, who exchanged money and bills in the pumio 
market-places on benches, whence tho term bank, from banco, tho Itjuian word for 
bench. The modern public banks wore originally deposit-banks. Tho first was 
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the eelebrated Bank Venice, institnted in 1171. Its capital was composed of a 
loan advanced to the state, which was mode transferable in the books of the bank. 
It opened aocounte with depositors of gold, silver, and jewellery, giving them credit 
for the value of the effects deposited. The holders of such cretlits were said to bo 
the holders of so much bank money; and it was made obligatory upon the mer¬ 
chants to make their contracts and draw their bills in this money, the payments being 
effected by a transfer from one name to another in the bank accounts of tho funds 
deposited in its coffers. In 1587, its capital was above five millions of ducats. This 
bank continued to prosper until the subversion of the republic in 17!>7 ; and its 
money at all times bore an agio over tho current money of the city : in it 
was discontinued. The banks of Barcelona and Genoa were founded in tho four¬ 
teenth century. In 1609, the well-known Bank of Amsterdam was established, and 
shortly aiterwards, in 1619. the Bank of Hamburg, both banks of deposit, on tho 
model of that of Venice. Tne other continental banks are of much more recent for¬ 
mation. 

In England, the Jews, famous during the middle ages for " their egrogi»)ns cun¬ 
ning in trade,” were the principal money dealers until tho thirteenth century, wlifu 
this branch oi business was shared by a number of Lombard Italians who tluui sett I« tl 
in the country. The business of banking, however, in the modern sense of the term, 
is comparatively of recent date. In l.oudon, the merchants lodged their money 
for sccur^ in the Tower, whence they drew it out as occasion required ; b<it 
in 1640, Charles I. having seized ie‘JtK),000 thus deposited, they appear to have 
afterwards employed the goldsmiths as their depositaries. The London gold¬ 
smiths, whos^ mouey trade had previously been confined to the changing of coins, 
then extended their business by borrowing and lending on interest ; and the 
receipts which they gave for deposits circulated nearly in tne same manner as tho 
modem bank notes. The extension of commerce which occurred about half a cen¬ 
tury later, after the settlement of the government of tho Revolution, led to the in¬ 
stitution of the Bank of England, tho Bank of Scotland, and in timu to other 
establishments in the manner afterwards described. 

II. OiUECTS AND Principles of Bankino.—T hese will be best explained by first 
considering separately the principal purposes of a bank, namely, receiving deposits, 
facilitating remittances, issuing paper money, and making loans, and afterwards 
showing tne general effect of these operations when combined ; in each case Itaving 
regard chiefly to the mode in which banking is usually conducted in the United 
Kingdom. 

Deposits. —The banks first instituted in Europe after the revival of commerce 
were, as already noticed, established for the purpose of receiving deposits. Tho 
lodgements consisted of coin of full weight, or an equivalent amount of bullion ; 
ana the credits raised in tho bank bo^s for such deposits were transfcrre«i iu 
payment of debts from one account to another by means of drafts or cheques ; 
the coin or bullion being seldom or never withdrawn, except when required for ex- 

f tortation. No interest was allowed on tho deposits ; and the advantages derived 
rom such banks consisted in the safe custody of the nreciotis metals^ in the facility 
and despatch riven to cash transactions by tne transfer system, and in the certainty 
afforded that these transactions would be adjusted in currency of a determinato and 
invariable standard, instead of tho light and debased coins then in circulation. 
This mode of banking is still continued in Hamburg, under which head it is moro 
fully exjplained. But in tho United Kingdom the receiving of deposits is invaria¬ 
bly^ conjoined with other departments oi banking business ; and the general con¬ 
dition of the circulating medium renders bullion lodgements unnecessary. Deposit 
banking, as thus modified, still furnishes to the public the advantages of secure 
custody for their money, with the facilitv, despatch, and economy of the transfer 
system; l^ides which, interest, varying from about two to three percent., is (excei)t 
by the private bankers of London) generally allowed on the sums iu their hands, 
from the readiness with which they can bo reinvested by the banks iu securities 
yielding a higher rate. Deposits in this country arc, however, of two kinds ; Dead 
Uccounts (distinguished in Scotland as Deposit Receipts), in which money is invested 
for the purposes of security and interest without being operated upon ; and Draw¬ 
ing Accounts, called also Rwvmng^ Operating, or Current Accotmts, in which there 
is a perpetual paying in and drawing out by cheques or otherwise, according to tho 
circumstances or necessities of the depositor, interest being allowed on tho daily 
balances in the hands of the bank. 

RemUtances were, in ancient times, effected by sending a messenger with the coin, 
and in the middle ages by means of bills of exchange. l%e latter still form tho chief 
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Tehicle for foreign remitinnees ; but the tronsmiesiiRi of money from one paft of 
the kingdom to another is now almost entirely effected bv the banks, by wlnm it is 
conducted with great security and despatch, through the medium of their agents 
or their branches. These facilities encourage trade m two wavs First, by cau8> 
ing money to be transmitted in a shorter space of time, capital is ina^ to revolve 
more rapidly ; and, secondly, they diminish the prices of commodities, operating 
like improved roads in lowering the expense of their conveyance. _ The most common 
form 01 effecting an inland remittance is that of a Itettw of Credits which authorizes 
the bankls correspondent to repay the money dcTOsited with them to the party 
named in the letter: the use of the money during the intervening period and some¬ 
times a small commission, forming the remuneration to the bank. [Exchange.] 

Circulation. —The issue of paper money in the form of not^ payable to the bearer 
on demand, is, in reference to the public, perhaps the most important of the func¬ 
tions of a bank; but a disturbing element is attached to it from the circum¬ 
stance of its being profitable accoroing to the proportion in which the amount of 
notes that is kept in circulation exceeds the amount of capital which is kept in re¬ 
serve for the payment of them. It is, however, generally admitted, that banks of 
issue are capable of conferring valuable benefits upon a country when they are pro¬ 
perly conducted, their operations confined to the legitimate objects of banking, and 
their liability to comply with their contracts strictly enforced. The principal check 
upon the overissues of banks is the convertibility of their notes into specie on de¬ 
mand. That tendency is also limited on the one hand by the wants of the public, 
on the otlie.r by the desire of the banks to protect their own interest; as the issue of 
notes will be cither in the repayment of deposits, or in the form of foans by dis¬ 
counts or otherwise. Farther checks exist in the system of bank exchanges, by 
which the notes circulated by one establishment are intercepted by the others and 
brought back to it; and by the practice of allowing interest on deposits, under the 
influence of which the notes not necessary in trade are returaed for the purpose of 
investment. [Monrv.] 

Loans be classed under three heads ; Is/, Discounts ; 2d, Cash-credits ; 
.Id, Overdrans on Current Accounts :— 

1. I>iscounts. The form in which loans are chiefly made by bankers is on the 
security of bills of exchange, which are well adapted For their purposes, as having 
only a short time to run before they fall due, the advanced capital soon returns, 
while, being transferable, they can, if necessary, bo rediscounted. The advance 
is iiiauo to tho full amount of the bill under deduction of interest, or as it is some¬ 
what loosely termed discount, for the time which the bill has to run; a commission 
is also sometimes charged, varying from one-fourth to one-eighth per cent.. 

• 

“ The bills presented to a bonk for discount,” says Mr Gilbert, ** may generally be divided into 
tho following classes:— 

“ (1.) Hills drawn by producers or manufacturers upon wholesale dealers. 

“ (2.) Hills drawn l)y wholesale dealers upon retail dealers. 

" (.*{.1 Rills drawn by retail dealers upon consumers. 

(4.i Bills not arifung out of trade, but yet drawn against value, as rents, &c. 

“ (.5.) Kites or accommodation bills. 

“ The first two classes of bills are the best, and are fair legitimate bills for bankers to discount. 
The third class ought not to be too much encouraged. They are for comparatively smkll amounts, 
and are drawn by shopkeepers and tradesmen upon their customers. To discount these bills freely 
would encourage extravagance in the acceptors; and ultimately prove ii\]urious to the drawers. 
VVlien a man aexsepts bills to his butcher, baker, tailor, or upholsterer, ho may fairly be sus¬ 
pected of living beyond iiis income. Solvent and regular people pay their tradesmen’s accounts 
witli ready money. The fourth class of bills, though sometimes proper, ought not to be too much 
encouraged. Persons out of trade have no business with bills. The last class of bills should al¬ 
most always be rejected. To an experienced banker, who knows the parties, the discovery of 
accoDimodation bills is by no means difiicult. They are usually draww tor even amounts, for the 
Largest sum that the stamp will bear, and for the lon^st term that the bank will discount, and 
arc presented for discount soon after they are drawn. The parties are often relations, friends, or 
liarties who, from their avocations, can have no dealings with each other.” {Ilistorjf and Prin¬ 
ciples ({f Banking, ip. \&5.) 

The length of the period which bills have to run is also matter Of consideration. The principal 
advantages to a bank of short dated bills compared with long dated bills are the following 
There is more safety in discounting short bills, because the parties may foil before the long ones 
fall due: The commission (where this is charged) will be more in the course of a year ujmn any 
given amount of capital employed in discounting short bills than in discounting long bills; A 
greater amount of notes will bo issued in discounting a succession of short bills than in dieconnN 
Ing long hills: Long dated bills lock up the funds of a liank, so that they cannot be discounted 
with safety but from the bank’s own capital; for if a bank employs its deposits, or its circmatinn 
in discounting long dated bills and payment of tho notes or deposits should be demandoa, tne 
long dated bills could not be rediscount^, and the bank must stop : Long bills may encoura^ 
speculation; os persons may purch^ largo quontities of commodities in tho expectation tnai tne. 
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price will adTanee before tbe long bills which he accepts in payment shall fall due; while if the 
bills are of short date this will be prevented. (Ibid. p. IfiG.) 

Besides discounting bills the banks render important sorrioes in attending to 
their due negotiation ; it being customary for merchants and other people to send 
all the bills and drafts payable to them to their bankers, \vlio become rospousiblo 
for their regular presentation for payment, and for their noting if not paid. 

2. A Caw-credit is an undertaking on the part of a bank to advance to an indi¬ 
vidual 8u<^ sums of money as he may from time to time require, not exceeding in 
the whole a certain definite amount, for repayment of which he enters into a bond 
with securities. Cash-credits are granted not only upon personal security, but 
also upon the security of stock in the Public Funds, also occasionally of lauds or 
houses, and by some joint-stock banks on the security of their own shares. To 
those requiring temporary advances of money, cash-credits possess the following 
advantages over discounts ;—The party can repay any part of the sum drawn at 
pleasure, and interest is charged only for the money actually employed : IIo has 
also the power of drawing whenever he pleases to the full amount of his credit ; 
whereas, in the case of discounting bills, he must make a now application to the 
bank for each bUl. To a bank the comparative advantages df a cash-credit in 
respect to bills, consist chiefiy in its connecting the party more intimately with the 
bai^; in the summary mode in which the bona may be recovered from the i)arty or 
his securities; while to a bank issuing notes, tho frequent operations under tho 
credit gives activity to its circulation. On .the other hand, their comparative disad¬ 
vantages to %bank are as follows : 

“*’(1.) Cash-credits, when once granted, (»nnot be called up, but bills of exchange soon fall due, 
and you can refuse to discount again. (2.) If you discount bills of exchange, they can be redis¬ 
counted to supply the bank with funds if necessary, but advances on cash-credits cannot b(> re¬ 
placed. (3.) In case of a panic or a run upon the bank, the persons having cosb-crcdita might 
have occasion to draw upon the bank, and the notes would immediately be returned upon tlio 
bank, for payment in goro; but you could refuse to discount bills of exchange until tho run was 
over." (Oubart, p. 177-) 

Tho cash-credit system was first introduced in Scotland, to whicli part of the United Kingdom 
it is still chiefiy confined. 

3. Overdrafts on Current or Deposit Accounts. These are stated under a sepa¬ 
rate head, because in England the advances in this way are considerable. They 
are similar in character to the drafts under a cash-credit^ with this dificrencc. that 
in a current account tbe party overdraws on his own individual security, autl that 
on each occasion ho has to obtain tho permission of the bank. 

In advancing money, whether by discounting bills of exchange or othcrwi.so, a 
bank receives only the market rate of interest. But as this i,s a return which may bo 
obteined for money without incurring the expense of an establishment for tho pur¬ 
pose, it is obvious that no one would invest capital in the business of banking were 
It to be confined to the loan department alone. The main object of the bankei\ how¬ 
ever, is to procure, and employ ou an advantageous footing, the money of other 
people, ana his profits are nearly in proportion to tho extent to which he can ac¬ 
complish that object. The trading capital of a bank consists of—l«f, The capital 
contributed by the partners ; 2rf, The money lodged on deposit; and, '6dj Tho mo- 
nev deposited for tho purpose of remittance; to which falls to be added in the case 
of banks of issu^ 4fA, The amount of notes in circulation. Theso means are em¬ 
ployed in—l«f. Discounting bills of exchange ; 2d, Advances on cash-crctiits, or 
overdrawn accounts; and, 3d, Investments in the funds and other public securities. 
The surplus of the former above tho latter forms the reserve kept by tho bank to 
meet current demands. The amount of reserVe necessary in ordinary circum¬ 
stances is to be estimated from experience, and the transactions and position 
of the bank : but as unforeseen events may occur which may render the bank liable 
to be callea upon for the whole or a considerable proportion of its liabi}itie.s, 
whether in tho shape of deposits or notes in circulation, it is of consequence that 
the amount of trading capital arising from these sources should be invested in secu¬ 
rities which shall rapdly revolve, and be at all times convertible. The sccuritic.s 
which best fiilfil these requisites are bills of exchange, stock in tho public funds, 
and exchequer bills, on which a bank can easily extend or dimini.sh its advances 
in proportion to the capital which it may have to employ; increasing them when 
the deposits and circulation are increasing, and diminishing them when these are 
diminishing: while in anticipation of a run, tho bills may be converted into money 
by being reoiscounted, and the stock and exchequer bills sold. Investments on 
securities not readily convertible cannot bo made with safety except out of tho 
capital belonging to tho bank itself. 
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Banking; establishments are constituted in various ways. On the continent, the 
public banks are, in general, more or less connected with the government. In the 
United States they are chiefly joint-stock companies, with charters limiting th® 
responsibility of tno partners to the amount of their shares, or some fixed muTtiplo 
thereof. In this country the banks are constituted in three ways1«/, Char¬ 
tered ones invested with certain privileges of monopoly,—as the Bank of England, 
and the Bank of Ireland; 2d, Joint-stock banks established on the nrinciple 
of unlimited responsibility; and Sd, Private banks. The joint-stock and private 
banks again difler in some reapers in their privileges and methods of transacting 
business, according as they are situated in London, in the provincial parts of Eng¬ 
land, in Scotland, or in Ireland. 

HI. The Baktk of England was established in 1694 as a bank of issue, deposit, 
ami loan, under the title of the Governor and Company of the Dank of England. It£- 
original capital of £1,200,000 was lent to government at 8 per cent, interest, wth a 
further allowance of £4000 a-year for management. According to the statement 
of the projector. William Paterson, “ the erection of this famous bank not only 
relieved the ministerial managers from their frequent processions into the city for 
borrowing money on the best and nearest public securities at an interest of 10 and 
12 per cent, per annum, but likewise gave life and current to double or triple the 
value of its capital in other branches of public credit.’* Tlie charter was granted 
fur a limited time ; but it was renewed at difierent periods, some advantage being 
given after each interval by the bank to the public in the shape of an advance of 
iiioney at a low rate of interest, or without any interest. The •apital wgs •in¬ 
creased by new subscriptions in 1708 to £5^559,995; in 17*22 to £8,959,99.5; in 1742 
to £9,800,000; in 1746 to £10,780,000 ; and in 1782 to £11.642,400; lastly, by a 
bonus of *15 per cent, in 1816 to £14,553,000 j the whole of wnich, as it was raised, 
was lent to the government. 

In 1708 an act was passed prohibiting all other banks or issue in England con¬ 
sisting of more than six partners ; and this statute having been construed so as to 
apply to banks of all descriptions, the Bank of England remained the only joint- 
stock one in England until it was partially repealed in the year 1826. 

In 1696 the bank became involved in difficulties^ and ivas obliged to suspend pay¬ 
ment of its notes ; but was shortly afterwards relieved by the assistance of the go¬ 
vernment. No similar embarrassment occurred until the early part of the late war 
with France^ when commercial difficulties, caused by the transition from peace to a 
state of hostility, an unfavourable state of tho exchanges arising from a deficient 
harvest, foreign subsidies, and, above all, a general dread of invasion produced so 
great a drain for specie, that on Saturday tho 25th February 1797, only £1,270,0.00 of 
treasure remained in the coffers of the hank. A further drain oeing apprehended, 
an order in council was issued next day by the ministers, prohibiting the directors 
fi'om paying their notes in specie until the sense of Parliament could be taken. 
Shortly afterwards^, tho memorable Bank Jtestriction Act was passed, exempting 
the bank from paying in cash, and authorizing it to issue notes for £1 and £2 in 
lieu of gold. 

_ This measure placed the currency of tho country under circumstancqs wholly dis¬ 
similar to those that have attended it cither before or since. The events of tho war, 
particularly during the seven years that preceded the peace of Paris, opposed greater 
obstacles to tho prosecution of our foreign trade than were ever at any other time 
put into action, whence gold and silver became the only articles which could be safely 
taken in exchange for tho goods of which we were purchasers from tho continent. 
These metals, especially gold, were besides greatly in demand for the pay of troops. 
These circumstances, acting in conjunction with tne tendency of tho Bank Restric¬ 
tion Act, under which the directors were relieved from the dangers that would 
otherwise have attended an undue expansion of their issues, caused such an en¬ 
hancement of the prices of the precious metals, when measured b 3 ’the paper-currency, 
as forced all our gold coin out of circulation. The difference in value of Bank of 
England notes and gold, estimated at the Mint price, was for some time trifling, 
and iVom 1803 to 1808 was no more than £2 :13 :2 per cent. But in the seven 
following years, that excess in value of gold was raised m the following degrees 
1809, £14 : 7 : 7 per cent.; 1810, £8 :7 :8 per cent.; 1811, £20 :2 :7 per cent.; 
181*2, £25 :16 :8 per cent.; 1813, £‘29 :4 ; 1 per cent.; 1814, £14:7 :7 per cent.; 
1815, £13 :9 :6 per cent. The fall in the price of gold which occurred in 1814 was 
brought about by the return to peace, which restored trade to its natural channels; 
and it was afterwards reduced to its Mint price by tho contraction of issues forced 
upon the bank by Parliament. 
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Tho Bank Restriction Act had provided for the return to specie payments witliiii 
six months after the simature of a treaty of peace ; but, at the peace of Amiens in 
1802, this 'was postponed for a year, on account of the serious inconvenience it would 
then have caused to trade; and after the rupture in 1803,. tho public called loudly 
for a continuance of the exemption. At^ the close of the war in 1815 an act was 
passed, declaring in the preamble that ** it was highly desirable that the Bank of 
England should return as soon as possible to the payment of its notes in cash.** 
The yeu following, however (1816). being one of commercial distress, the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments was postponed to July 1,1818 ; and by a further act to July 1, 
1819. in the last mentioned year a committee of the House of Commons was ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the subject generally, of which committee Mr (now Sir 
Robert) Peel was chairman; and upon the recommendation of their Report tho 
celebrated act (.59 (leo. HI. c. 49), sometimes called Peel's Act.vt&f passed, requiring 
the Bank after February 1,1820, to exchange their paper for bullion at certain fixed 
and graduated prices, and on May 1,1823, to pay in current gold coin at the Mint 


summary of the provisions of this act:— 

Section 1. The Bank of England declared to have the exclusive privilege of banking upon the 
conditions specified in the act. 

Section 2. During such privilege, no Company of more than six persons to issue notes payable 
on Qeipand vvitbii»London, or sixty-five miles thereof,—but banks beyond that limit may issue bills 
and notes payable on demand, or otherwise, at the place at which the same shall be issued, and 
also in London; but no such bill or note shall be under £5, or be reissued in London, or within 
sixty-five miles. 

Section 3. Any Company of more than six may carry on banking in London, or within six ty-fi vo 
miles, provided it do not jssue its bilis or notes imyable on demand, or at any less time than six 
months. 

Section 4. All notes of the Bank of England payable on demand which shall be issued out of 
London shall be payable at the place where issued. 

Section 5. The exclusive priviiegos of the bank may be terminated upon a year's notice given 
within six months after August 1, 1845, and repayment of the public debt. 

Section 6. Bank of England notes are a legal tender (except with respect to tho bank itself) so 
long as tho bank shall pay such notes in coin. 

8 fx:tion 7. Bills not having more tlwn three months to run not subject to the usury laws. [This 
period has since, by temporary acts, been extended to twelve months.] 

Section 8. Accounts of bullion, and of notes in circulation, to be sent weekly to the Chancellor 
of the Excliequer; and an average state of the bank accounts of the preceding three months shall 
be published every month in the London Gazette. 

Section 9. Public to repay the bank one-fourth part of the debt of £14,688,800. 

Section 10. If the propnetors shall so determine, the capital stork of tlio bank shall he re¬ 
duced from £14,553,000 to £10,914,750; and the difi'erenoe shall be divided amungst them un 
Octolier 5, 1834. 

Sections 11.12. Provide for the qualification of directors in the event of the said reduction of 
stock being nuide. 

Section 13. Bank to deduct £120,000 per annum firom sum allowed for management of national 
debt. 

Section 14. Provisions of 39 & 40 Geo. 111. to remain in force, except as altered by this act, 
subject to redemption upon the terms following:—^thnt at any time, upon twelve months' notice, to 
be given after AUTOst 1, 1855, and upon repayment of the public debt, then the said exclusive 
priviiegos of bankmg sh^l cease and determine. 

Capital and Nature of Business .—The repayment of one-fonrth of the debt duo 
^ the public to the bamc was made by an assignment of 3 per cent, stock from tho 
(jonunissioners for the redaction of the National Debt; but the proprietors have 
allowed this sum to remain as available capital in the hands of tiie directors. 
Hence the stock of the bank, sometimes called its permanent capital^ still amounts 
to £1^553,000, upon which sum the dividend is paid to the proprietors. The real 
capital of the banK however exceeds this sum by £2,944,000, the amount of the un¬ 
divided profits, or rest, at 31 st March 1840; making its total amount £17,497,000. Tho 
permanent capital is transferable like government stock ; and its value fluctuates 
from political causes, as well as from the value of money, and the supposed success 
of the CJompany. It is exempted from taxes, accounted ^rsonal estate, assignable 
by unstamped transfer, and not subject to foneiture, or liable to be taken in execu¬ 
tion* The disposable capital under the management of the directors consists of the 
amount raised by the issue of notes, that hmd deposit from government and 
private parties, and, lastly, nndiyided profits. The sum of the whole is generally 
about £30,000.000, of which part is vested in coin and bullion, but a larger part in 
securities proauoing intercst—such as Exchequer bills aud mercantile acceptances. 
The income of the bank is derived from interest on government securities, discount 
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on mercantile bills, allowance for managing the pnblio debt, profits on bullion, 
and agency, amounting altogether to about £1,600^000, which, after deduction of 
salaries, losses, and duty on notes, forms the fund divisible among the proprietors. 
^0 bank is prohibited irom engaging in any commercial undertaking other than 
its legitimate operations, such as the buying and selling of coin or bullion, and 
bills of exchange, ^ing, however, authorize, like the Banks of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg, to make advances on the security of merchandise lodged with it, or 
pledged to it by written documents, a power is given to the directors to sell the 
same for their reimbursement. 

Management and Internal Remdatione, —The chief management is vested in a 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four Directors elected annually ; thirteen 
or more, of which the governor or deputy-governor must always be on^ constitute 
a court. A governor requires to be possessed of £4000 or upwards of the stock, 
a deputy-governor £3000, a director £2000, and every elector £500. The directors 
seldom possess more stock than what is necessary to qualify them for their ofiice. 
Four general courts of proprietors are held annually, namely, in March or April, 
July, JSeptember, and December. The pui]pose of these meetings is to make or 
revise by-laws, to determine questions relating to the institution, and to elect offi¬ 
cers—this last usually taking place at the first meeting. Special meetings can be 
convened at the request of nine or more proprietors qualified as electors. 

_ No account can be opened with the establishment without permission from the 
directors. If this bo granted the bank will then discount approved bills, and re¬ 
ceive and pay cash as ordinary bankers j but no deposit-account* can bo qp^ed 
with less than £500. No interest is allowed by the bank. The party keeping an 
account must always have a sum at his credit; and no account is allowed to be 
overdrawn. Bills or notes (having not more than 95 days to run) including town 
bills, are now discounted every day instead of once a-week as formerly. But it is 
a general rule of the bank not to open discount accounts for issuing country bankers 
and joint-stock banks. It however discounts to such issuing bodies to the extent 
that may be required to discharge their notes paid into the several branches, and 
also gives some facilities of a similar kind to banks which afford aid in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue at the time, and to the extent of the aid given. (A/r G. IF. 
Jarman's Evidence^ 1840 ; Bank Rejiort, p. 209.) 

A committee of tlireo directors sit daily, and on Thursday the whole court 
assembles. No important measure is adopted without the assent of the majority of 
the court; and on particular occasions the directors communicate with the go¬ 
vernment. These communications are made to the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of Exchequer, whose opinions are always considered with attention ; 
but they possess no authority for enforcing any change in the bank’s arrangements. 

The bank’s business is divided into two departments ; the one under tiie chief 
cashier, who transacts the receipts and payments, and issues the notes ; the other 
under the general accountant, who posts tnese notes as they are issued or paid off, 
and manages the affairs of the national debt. In 1832 there were employed at 
the bank 820 clerks and porters, and 38 printers and engravers ; and there were 
also 193 pensioners, chiefly superannuated clerks, who received in ;^naions £31,243, 
averaging £161 to each. In the same year the salaries and pensions amounted to 
£218,003; the house expenses to £39,187; the allowance of the directors was 
£8000; and the rent of tne building was set down at £40,000. The salaries of the 
officers at the branches amounted to £2^000. 

Transactions with Government. —^The bank, besides lodging its capital with go¬ 
vernment, in consideration of the exclusive privileges granted to it, and as a secu¬ 
rity to the public for payment of its notes, has always performed the ordinary 
functions of a banker to the state. Since the renewal of tne charter in 1833, one- 
fourth of the permanent debt has been repaid, and been thus reduced from 
£14,686,800 to £11,015,100. upon which interest is at present paid to the bank at 
the rate of 3 per cent. The bank has, however, been always in the practice of 
makin^ther considerable advances to government, chiefly in the form of Exchequer 
bills. Before the exemption from cash-payments in 1797, these advances averaged 
about' £8,000,000; but ifftor that time they increased very considerably, and the 
general amount in tho ten years from 1807 to 181-7 was £22,000,000. At present they 
consist partly of Exchequer bills, but chi^y of a sum of £10,897,880 lent in 1823, to 
relievo the public finances of the heavy payments on account of the half-pay and 
pensions due to retired officers, called the‘‘ deed weight^* the consideration granted 
to tho bank, being an annuity of £585,740 for forty-four years until 1867. 

Tho bank acts as tho organ of government in paying the dividends on the na- 
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tional debt, and in receiving and registering transfers of stock iVom one pnMio 
creditor to another ; employing in tins department about 400 persons. For tliia 
service it receives at present about £130,000 yearly. It likewise renders to tlio 
Treasury and other public offices, in daily receiving and paying money, the same 
services as a private banking house does to its customers. During the late Avar, 
owing to the large amount of taxes and loans raised for the public service, tlio 
balances at the credit of the ditforent government offices amounted to very eon.-^i- 
derablo sums, at one time even so large as £11,000^000 ; in consideration of whit h 
the bank agreed to lend govenimcnt £3,000,000 without interest. At present tho 
public deposits fluctuate commonly betAveen three and four millions, upon which 
no interest is allowed. 

Deposits by Private Parties. —These generally varied from one to tAvo millions 
until the panic of December 18’io ; but after that tiiuo they increased A’ery consi¬ 
derably, and of late years haA’o fluctuated from about four to eight millions. Even 
this last sum, however, is comparatively small, arising from the fact that the bank 
directors do not give the samo facilities to their customers as is received from jiri- 
vato bankers. 

Discount of Mercantile Bills. —The bills discounted hayo varied greatly in 
amount. When the rate of interest charged by the bunk is on aJevel Avitli tho 
market rate, the number is largo, but the reverse when it exceeds that rate. In 
1809 and 1810, the average amount of discounts was about sevcntceii millions. 
Since the peace, it has seldom exceeded three millions, in conserpicnce of tho abim- 
daifcegaif money possessed by private bankers, and their charge being commonly 
lower than that of tho other, Avhich is therefore chiefly re.sorted to for discounts 
during periods of commercial embarrassment. Tho annual average of loss by bad 
debts on discounts wa.s, from 179.5 to 1831, both inclusive, £31,696. 

Circulation and Regulation of Issues. —No notes under £*20 Avero put into circu¬ 
lation by the bank prior to 1759, in which year notes for £10 AA'ero nrst i.ssued. In 
179^ tho bank began to issue notes for £5, and £1 and £2 notes Avere introdiice<l 
in March 1797, after the bank suspended payment in specie. The issue of tho latter, 
except for a short period at the end of 1825, ceased in 1821 ; and .since tho 5th April 
1829, no bank in England can issue any note under £5 (7 Oeo. IV. c. 6). I'ho > 
paper circulated by the bank at present consists of ordinary not<*H for t\5 and ui)- 
Avards, and of bank post bills, druAvn commonly at seven days* sight. The amount 
of the whole is generally about £18,000,000. In 1833 it was estimated that about 
three-fourths of the banVs paper money circulated in the metropolitan district; tho 
remaining fourth in the country, particularly Jjancashire. 

The bank issues are understood to be regulated on tho principle that tho circu¬ 
lation should be at all times kept full, but without any redundancy, and tho moans 
by which this condition of things may be adjusted are, except on extraordinary 
emergencies, held to be indicated by the state of tho foreign exchanges. In tho 
exercise of tneir powers, however, tne directors commonly act AA'ith caution. They 
are aware that under any circumstances a diminution of tho currency is unfavourable 
to trade, lowering the price of commodities^ and producing a general dulness in 
markets. When the foreign exchanges are likely to fall, and it appears incumbent 
on the bank to contract its issues, the directors profess not to act on opinion, but 
to wait until an actual demand for gold has been made on the bank. Even then 
they do not make a direct contraction of their circulation ; they merely forbear to 
issue notes in the place of those which havo been returnea by the public for gold. 
Tho contraction or the circulation is usually efiacted by raising the rate of di.scouiit 
for bills, sometimes also by tho sale of public or other securities ; an opposite pro¬ 
cedure leads of course to an expansion of it. 

The bullion, or cash reserve^ kept by the bank consists chiefly of gold,—silver sel¬ 
dom exceeding one-fifteenth of tho whole. The common rulo of the directors is to 
keep in treasure a sum equal to one-third of their liabilities. This proportion has 
usually been found sufficient; but the rule is not founded on general principles, 
and is not closely followed. In ordinary times, and when under a vigilant ma- 
n^ement, the circulation is limited within the amount which would iniuriou.siy 
a^ct the foreign exchanges, so large a proportion as one-third cannot bo neces¬ 
sary. On tho other hand, when by an overissue of paper, prices have been rai.sed 
BO high that gold has become the most profitable commodity for cxi>ortaiion, tho 
experience of the bank has shown that tho drain thus arising may be carried to an 
extent far exceeding the amount necessary to restore tho equilibrium of tho cur¬ 
rency ; while in a commercial panic, more especially when aggravated by a poli¬ 
tical disturbanco, it is difficult to say what quantity of treasure would bu found 
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a«lequato fihort of tho amount of the bank’s whole liabilities. With tho view, how¬ 
ever, of bc;ing provided as far as possible to mwt such contingeiuries, most of 
the disposable capital is invested in securities which can, if required, be brought 
to sale in tho stock cstchaii^e. This is the case not only with exchequer bills 
and government stock, but with the greatest of all their assets, the annuity on 
tho aead weight, whicn might, if necessary, bo divided or subdivided into portions 
fitted for tho money market. 

liranch Banks wore first established by the directors in 1826, at the suggestion, 
it was said, of tho late Lord Liverpool, and for tho purpose of lessoning the incon¬ 
venience arising from tho frequent discredit of the country banks. The business of 
these branches principally consists in discounting bills, issuing notes which are pay¬ 
able in London and in the place where they arc issued, and in transmitting money 
to and from the capital, xho towns in which they are established are as fol¬ 
lows .Birmingham, Bristol, Gloucester, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Swansea, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. The mana¬ 
gers of tho branch banks allow no interest on deposits, nor do they permit any ono 
to overdraw his account; tho regulations under which thev act having been framed 
so as to avoid interfering with the business of tho local banks. The branches 
further consult tho convenience of these banks by receiving gold from those who 
happen to hold more than they require, and in supplying it to those who stand in 
need of it. 'J’hey also lend Bank of England notes to such as think fit to use them 
inst<‘a<lof their own,by discounting their bills at 3 ncr cent, interest. The branches 
were not expected to bo productive of profit to the Bank of England, nor jiavo 
they provetl .so. * ^ • 

The Pmjils of the Bank have in general been steady, though, at least in former 
times, seldom exceeding a certain moderate limit. In 1694 the dividend was 8 
per cent.; and in 169,5, 9 per cent. From that year to 1729, it fluctuated between 
5.i and 9 per cent. From 1729 to 1747, tho rate was .5i to 6 per cent; from 1747 
to 1753, h per cent.; in 1753 it fell to 4h per cent. After 17<)7 the dividend was 
gradually raised to 7 per cent-,at which fate it continued till 1805. Before the lat¬ 
ter period, however, the exemption of cash -payments in 1797 had increased tho 
incoTnc of tho bank in two ways ; by extending its circulation, and by saving it the 
interest sacrificed till then in Keeping a stock of bullion. Of the additional profits 
thus derived, .57.3 por cent, was distributed among the proprietors in tho form of 
bonu.ses, as follows ;—10 per cent, in 1799,5 per cent, in 1801,23 per cent, in 1802. 

5 per cent, in 1804, 5 per cent, in 1805, and 5 per cent, in 1806. These making 32.J 
per cent, were paid to the proprietors ; and in 1816, an additional 25 per cent was 
carried to the credit of each of them in the bank books ; thus increasing the ca¬ 
pital from 1,642,400 to £14,553,000. Besides these extra allowances, the bank’s 
ordinary dividend was increased in 1805 from 7 to 12 per cent., which rate was 
paid in 1805 and 1806. In 1807, it was reduced to 10 per cent, which continued 
until 18.'{2 ; after which, from a decrease on the profits consequent on the recall of 
the small notes, and the resumption of cash payments, it was further reduced to 8 per 
cent. In 1839, a still further reduction was made to 7 per cent., at which rate it 
has since continued. * 

The Bestf or Surplus of Undivided Profits, was about £3,000,000 until 1797, after 
which it increased gradually to eight millions, and led in 1816 to the above men¬ 
tioned bonus of 25 per cent. It was further reduced in 1817 and 1818 by the ex- 
j>ense incurred by the bank in procuring gold from abroad. Its general progress is 
shown in tho annexed statement, from which it will be scon that its present amount 
is nearly £3,000,000. 

Accounts ,—The practice of the Bank of England in former times, like the banks of 
Venice and Amsterdam, was to observe strict secrecy in regard to its accounts, con¬ 
sidering this as important to its pro^ority. After 1797, the directors reported 
regularly to government tho amount of notes in circulation, which was afterwards 
published in the newspapers ; but every thing else was kept secret until 1882, when 
the Report of tho Parliamentary Committee bn bank afliiirs gave to tlio public much 
information which, until then, had been considered confidential. Of tno accounts 
then published, there is given below a Stato of its Liabilities, Assets, and Rest, for a 
series of years since 1780, with continuation, adding for each qiiarter, commencing 
with 1834, a statement of the average amount of the Issues. Beposits, Securities, 
and Bullion of the bank, according to the accounts which the directors arc now 
required to publish in the Loudon Gazette, in terms of act 3 & 4 Wm. I> . c. 98. 
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Account of the Liabilities, Assets, and Rest or Amount, of Undivided Profits of 
the Bank of England in the following years :— 
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1. The rotums since 1834 are formed upon the aven^ of the preceding quarter. The amounts 
on each Saturday night, for thirteen weeks in suecession, are added together, and the sum divided 
by tliirteen ; this gives the average of the quarter. Hence these returns do not show the progrets 
tg'Uie affatr$ the Bank during the quarter. For instance, the amount of notes in circulation 
may be lilgii in the beginning of the quarter, and low at the end of the quarter, or the revertei 
or the ainouats may be low at both the beginning and the end, and iiigh in the middle of the quar¬ 
ter, or the reveree —and yet all these cases may produce the same average. 

2. ‘ * Tlie circulation ” includes the notes of the head-ofiice, and of all the branches; it also Includes 
the Bank Post Bills issued at the formw, and the drafts drawn by the branches upon the pa¬ 
rent establishment, or upon each other. The bank did not publish the branch circulation se¬ 
parately until the year 1840, when it was furnished to the Parliamentary Committee on Banks 
of Issue, from whose Report it appears to have fluctuated in the years 1838 and 1838 from 
jE 3,723,000 to dE4,397,000. 

3. The deposits include those at the head-ofiice and all the branches. 

4. The securities also include those at tlie head-office and at the branches: they are formed of 

bills under discount, Exchequer bills, the dead weight, and other government securities, loans on 
mortgage, &c. . , , 

5. The bullion includes both gold and silver, whether coined or uncoined, and whether at the 
head-office or the branches. 

6. The difference between the Uabilities and tlio assets forms the " rest,” or surplus capital, 
arising out of accumulated profits, and which is over and above the capital of i* 14,553,000, upon 
which the dividends are paid to the proprietors. 

The defects of the quarterly returns have beensupphed by the last report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Banks of Issue iPar. Paper of 7th August 1840, No, 602), tno Appendix to 
which contains a weekly statement of tho liabilities and assets of the bank from 
March 1832 to March 1840. The following is a copy of the last of these statements ;— 

Bank of ENai.AND, March 31, 1840. 


LidbitiUes, 

Circulation: 

London.jfl 2,446,000 

Country. 3,952,0(>0 


Deposits, Public, viz.: 

Exchequer Account. 806,000 

For payment of dividends 3f>.3,000 

H.avings Banks. 18,000 

West India Compensation .. ,. 
Other public accounts... .1,187,01)0 

Deposits, Private, viz.; 

i.ondon Bankers. 740,000 

East India Company. 603,000 

Loan from ditto. 

Bank of Ireland, & Ro>'h1 

Bank of Scotland. 70,000 

Other deposits.2,141 ,(M)0 

Deposits at Branches.... 472 ,ih)0 


16,398,000 


2,404,000 


4,026,000 


iC22,828,000 


Assets, • 

Public Securities: 

Adx'ances on Exchequer Bills: 

Deficiency.i‘340,000 

Other Exchequer bills.. 481,(XN) 
Excli. Bills pnrolia8ed..l,050,(H)0 
Stock and Anmiitlks. .10,l32,ou0 


Private Securities: 

Bills discounted: 

London. 791,000 

Country.3,275,000 


East India Bonds.'.« .. 

City Bonds, &c..1,3M,000 

Mortgage.1,296,000 

Advances; 

Hills of Exchange.2,267,000 


Exeb. Bills, Stock, Ac. 335,000 


12,003,000 


4,066,000 


5,257,0(‘)0 


Bullion,. 


£21,326,(MK) 
.. .4,446,tKll 


dE23,772,«H»0 


IV. London Bankebs.— The private bankers in London were formerly the gold¬ 
smiths, as already noticed, who, after a time, gradually relinquished their original 
pursuit and became exclusively hankers. They issuea notes, and edntinued to do 
so oven after the establishment of the Bank of England ; but from this branch of 
business they have long since withdrawn. There are at present fifty-four private 
banking-houses in Loudon, and of these, three, namely, Messrs Child and Company, 
Messrs lloares and Company, and Messrs Snows and Company, were in existcnco 
before the Bank of Euj^and. Their business chiefly consists in acting as deposi¬ 
taries of money, discounting bills, and officiating as agents for banks out of London. 
They allow no interest on deposits ; but, on tno other hand, thev charge no com¬ 
mission for paying tho drafts of those who keep account, or for the trouble of 
presenting their cheques aYid bills for payment; tho balance at their credit being 
considered a sufficient remuneration for keeping the account, and this balance is 
expected to bo large or small, according to tne number, amount, and nature of the 
transactions. They likewise afford considerable facilities to their customers, both 
in discounting bills, and by temporary'loans, with or without security, according 
to circumstances. Bills for other parties hro commonly discounted through the 
medium of brokers. This branch of business they transact with great advantages 
as to security, from the unreserved confidence which they are accustomed to place 
in, one another as to the credit of their respective customers. 

“ Tlio deposits held by tho Loudon bankers are generally composed of very largo sums, which 
firo Tiocossarily payublo on dotnnnd ; and honen they cannot ho innilc of to the same oJttent as 
thuoc which are intrusted to country bunkers, und which, whenever interest is allowed, arc usually 
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left with them tor a stiipiilated period.** ** The London banks. In order to be able to meet tbetr 
engagements. uikaaDr lowp a lai^ deposit, nearly equal perhaps to half of what they mid in rmcrvo 
In the Bonk of England; a portion of their current funds they necessarily hold at home In bank- 
paper. and a smad amount in gold.** ** In order to turn their funds to profit, the London bankers 
employ as much money as they can amongst their customers. They invest a considerably larger 
proportton of their deposits in bills of exchange and promissory notw than In nublio Mcuritiea 
The eity banker Is, however, under a disadvantage in this respect which I# not felt by the banker 
at the west end of tte town. The latter may, to a certain extent, depend upon the um of the 
money deposited with him, as his accounts are usimlly those of country {rentlemen and individuals 
out of trade; whereas the former, whose accounts are principally those of persons actively engaged 
In commercial or money operations, can hardly know three days beforehand what the amount of 
his deporits msy be at any given period. The London bankers are oblig^ to employ melr money 
ocoarionally at a very low rate of mterest.” (ilfr Oluh’t Evidence, 1833.) 

The Clearina-House was instituted by the London bankers about the year 1775. in 
order to save the time, risk, and inconvenience of sendinjj round to each other for 
payment of the numerous cheques which they daily receive from their customers. 

** In a large room in Lombard Street, about thirty dorks from the several London bankers take 
their stations, in alphabetical order, at desks placed round the room; each having a small o|>en 
box by his side, and the name of the firm to which he belongs in large characters on the wall above 
his head. From time to time other clerks from every house enter the room, and, passing along, 
drop into the box the cheques due by that firm to the house from which this distributor is sent. 
The dork at the tabic enters the amount of the several cheques in a book previously prepared, untler 
the name of the bank to which they are respectively due.'* “ At four o'dock all the boxes aro 
removed, and each clerk adds up the amount of the cheques put into his b«)x and payable by his 
own to other houses. He also receives another book from bis own house, containing the amounts 
of the cheques which their distributing clerk has put into the box of every other bunker. Having 
compared these, he wTites out the Imlanccs due to or from his own house opposite tlie name of each 
of tlm other banks; and having verifled this statement by a comparison with the similar list mado 
by the clerks of tlfbse houses, he sends to his own bank* the general balance resulting from tliis 
sheet, the amount of which, if it is due from that to otlier houses, is sent back in bank notes. At 
five o'clock the inspector takes his seat; when c^ich clerk, who has, upon the n'sult of all tho 
transactions, a balance to pay to various otlier houses, pays it to the inspi‘ctor, who gives a ticket 
for the amount. The clerks of those houses to whom money is due, then receive the several sums 
from the inspector, who takes from them a ticket for the amount. Thus the whole of thos(> jiay- 
ments aro made by a double system of balance, a very small amount of bank notes passing irom 
hand to hand, and scarcely any coin.” 

“ It is difficult to form a satisfactory estimate of the sums which daily pass through tliLs op«?ra- 
tion : they fluctuate from two millions to perh.aps fifteen. Aljoiit two iniUions and a half may 
possibly be considered as something like an average, requiring for its .adjustment )(erhaps .!.*:?(mi.ooo 
I n bank notes, and .-£30 in specie. Hy an agreement lietween the diiTerent bankers, all cheques 
which have the name of any firm written acro^ tliera must pass through the clearing-house; eon- 
scquently, if aify such cheque should be lost, the firm on whieh it is drawn would refuse to pay it at 
the counter; a circumstance which adds grt^atly to tho convenience of commerce. Tlie aiivantage 
of this system is such, that two meetings a-ilay have l»eon recently establisiied—one at twelve, the 
otiicr at three o'clock; but the payment of balances takes place once only, at five o'clock. If all 
the private banks kept accounts with tho Mank of Kriglancl, it would be poasihie to carry on the 
whole of these transaction-s with a still smaller quantity of circulating medium.” {BalAMye's Eco¬ 
nomy of Machinery and Manii/acturcs.) 

The establishment of the clearing-Iioa.se ha.s led to new arrangements in several 
branches of business. The stockbrokers for instance now settle all their receipts 
and payments by chcque.s, to be paid through tho clearing-house ; tho cheques 
whicn a broker draws on his banker Iwiing paid by tho cheques of other broker.s 
which he lodges to his credit. The colonial brokers and other classes have fixed 
days for settling their accounts, and on those days draw cheques on their bankers 
in the mornifig, and deposit others to meet them at a subsequent part of tho day. 
Tlie institution of the clearing-house has thus become entwined with tho general 
cmnmorce of the country. 

Metropolitan Jmnt-stock Banks .—Of late years several extensive joint-stock 
banks have been established in the capital, as the Londmi and Westminster, tho Lon¬ 
don Joint-stocky the Metropolitan, tho Union, and others. Tlicso banks conduct their 
business in some respects differently from tho private bankers, particularly in re¬ 
ference to deposits on which they allow interest; charging likewise a commission 
upon the drawing accounts instead of requiring a balance. They are viewed with 
jealousy bv the Bank of England as well as the private hankers,hy whom they are 
excluded nrom the clcaring-hoiise ; but being powerfully supported, they have been 
enabled successfully to meet this opposition ; and it is considered probable that 
their number will increase. 

V. Enoltsh Pro VINCIai. Banks.— The act of 1708 exercised an unfavourable influ¬ 
ence upon, the banking business out of London, tho prohibition of the number of 
partners to six. having, as already noticed, been understood to apply not to banks 
of issuo alone, out to banks of all Kinds. At the time tho enactment took place, and 
for many years after, the extent of injury arising from it was not perceived, as 
there were few provincial banks in England, and consequently few failures among 
thorn ; but during the greater part of the last half century, the case has boon very 
different. After 1770, the increase of town population, consequent on the progress 
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of the cotton and iron mannfiictures^ oc<»BloBed an addition to the nnmber of banlor ; 
and during the ten years (rf prosperity and peaee (1783-93) which followed the close 
of the American war, they multiphed with gr^t rapidity. The sadden check, 
however, which was given to trade oy the transition from peace to war in 1793, fell 
directly on the provwicial banks, sind by cansing twenty-two of them to declare 
their insolvency in one year, brought into view the pernicions effect of the act of 
1708. In 1797, when their number was about 280, leave was given to them, as well 
as to the Bank of England, to irane £l and £2 notes. This privilege having been 
coupl^ with the important one not paying their notes in cMh, an extraormnary 
extension of their business suddenly took place; and between 1797 and 1814 their 
number increased to 900. In the course of the three years 1814, 1815, and 1816, 
however, ninety insolvencies occurred, and an equal number of disrolutions of part¬ 
nership, which reduced the number of banks to between seven and ei^t hundred. 
In the year of speculation, 1825, their number again increased, but it was once more 
reduced by the failure of eighty in that and the following year. These stoppages, 
and the injury which results from them, at last forced the defective constitution 
of the provincial banks upon the attention of the government, and this more particu¬ 
larly from the contrast presented by the state of banking in Scotland, whore, for 
upwards of a century, scarcely a single bank of issue had proved insolvent in 


consequence chiei^ ot tne non-existence oi tne umitaiion in question. Accoraiug^, 
in 1826, the act 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, was passed, allowing joint-stock banks to be 
formed in all places beyond the metropolitan district, it being at the same time 
arranged (7 CTco. IV. c. 46, § 15) that the Bank of England should establish 
branches, and that notes under £5 should be withdrawn fl'om circulation by Ajprit 5, 
lit29. By a subsequent act in 1833, the provincial banks were allowed to tender 
Bank of England notes instead of gold in exchange for their notes. 

Statutory licqulations. —These are priucix>ally embodied in 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, and 
3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 83, already noticed. • 

The statute flriit mentioned, enacts (§ I), that copartnerships or societies, though consisting of 
more tlian six persons, may be bankers in Kngland, and may issue notes, provided such copartner¬ 
ships shall liave the whole of their banking establishments beyond sixty-flve miles from London, 
and that all tlid piirtners arc liable for the whole debts of the bank ; and (9$ 4, 5) that a return be 
made to the Btamp-office, before commencing business, and between the S8tb February and jfSth 
March annually, of the name of thoir flrni, of the mimes and places of abode of all their partners, 
of the places where the banks are established, and of two or more of their number who snail have 
been appointed public ulliccrs, which returns shall be open for the inspection of the public on 
payment of one shilling for every search. 8) Special returns must bo made of any additional 
public oliicers, of all retiring and ncwIy-appointed partners, and of any new agencies. (§9) Such 
banking companies arc entitled to sue and bo sued in the name of their public ofificers; and 
(§9 12.13) when judgment is obtained against such public officers, execution may be issued against 
any member of the copartnership. (§ 16) The banks are allowed to compound for tbeBtain}>- 
duties on their notes at the rate of 7s> J>er annum for every £100 in circulation. (§ 17) If a com¬ 
pany issuing notes has two, three, or four places of issue, a license is required for each; but four 
licenses will suffice for any number of places of issue. (§ 18) A company delaying to make the sa id 
return to the Stamp-office forfeits £A00 i>cr week during the delay, and, if a false return is made, 
£.'in(> is forfeited by them, and £100 by the officer who makes the return. 

The statute 3 & 4 Win. iV. c. 83, enacts (9 1), that partnerships and persons carrying on tiank- 
ing business and issuing notes sliall make returns to the Stamp-office, London, of the average 
amount of notes in circulation in the quarters ending January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1, 
in each year; the quarterly average to bo formed from the amount in circulation at the end of 
each week; such returns to bo veritied on oath, and to be mode under a penalty for default of 
(§ 2) Hanks of more than six persons may draw on any .agent in London on demand, or otherwise. 


for less than £69, notwithstanding the provision to the contrary in the act 7 Oeo. IV. c. 46. 

The temporary acts, 1 2 Viet c. 96, and 3 & 4 Viet. c. 111, contain provisions applicable to legal 

proccedinij^ by juint-stoek banking companies against their own members, and by siieh members 
a)niinst the companies. The 3^4 V'ict. c. Ill, likewise provides for Uto punisLiiicut of members of 
kinking companies oraboxzling notes, Ac. 

The statute 65 Geo. 111. c. 184, imposed the following stamp-duties on the notes of country 
bankers; namely—not exceeding £1, Is.,—; exceeding £1, Is. and not execeiling £2. 28.,—lod.; 
from £2. 28. to £5, 68.,—Is. 3d.; from £5, 6s. to £lO,—Is. 9d.; from £10 to £20,—2d.; from 
£20 to £30,—38.; from £30 to £80,—58.; from £50 to £100,— 8s. 6d. 

Nature of Dusiness.—'A}! the provincial banks discount bills, grant advances or 
credits on accounts, effect remittances, and receive deposits on which they allow 
interest; but tbeir modo of transacting business is not uniform. 

On current accounts, they allow from 21 to 4 per cent, interest,—a commission of i per cent, 
being ctiargcd on all sums paid by the bank, besides from 4 to 6 per cent, interest on overdrafts; 


mmm 


without security, but more commonly upon a promissory note by the party with sureties: some¬ 
times also upon bonds, and the lodgement of title-deeds. The rate of interest allowed on deposits 
varies from about 2 to 3 per cent., and notice is in general required before any conrfderable sum 
can bo withdrawn. Current or drawing accounts ure balanced half-yearly; and bills lOMOd by 
parties having such accounts, ore p.a.sscd to their credit, as on Juno 30, and December 31. English 
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bnia aM almi^ mada ptfyaUa at a XKmdon baak. a cireonutanoe which feeilitat«a their circulation, 
and enablet nrovfadal bankan more readily to meet any exigency by rodiscounting them. The 
liondonacan <da>jao«bicIal bank topaU for hie trouble either oy a certain amount being allowed to 
remalB mlm baaw wf^ut Intareat, by acommlnion on hie raymente, or byaflaed winualuini. 

Moat of tlMiabankb Iwaa notea which are often made payable at their London ac^nt’s eetabliab- 
mant, aa wall ma at their own. The profits firom this aouroe w«m reduced by tbe suppreaeion of 
tboaa under jCd. ^ich, prior to 18^, formed about one-half of the circulation; but riie reduc- 
thm la aatlmatiin at 30-par cant., owing to the larger amount of other aotaaaince taken by the 
pith&e. ' 

Tbwa are exdumgea of notes between the banks in the oonntry towns either once or twice 
a-weefc as may be arranged, wid the balance is paid by an order at sight upM LondUui. The sys* 
tern ^ Mc chnngas is less comprehensive than in Scotland; but in tliat part of the island, tiiecircu* 
lati<m of the larger Innks is very widely diffused through their numerous branches; whereas, the 
country circulauon of England pretty much divides and restricts itself to particular districts, and 
within which, in each case, riie usues of the several banks sJniost exclusively circulate. Any notes 
that find th^ winr beyond such limits mo of trifling amount, and are q[>e«dUy returned to the 
Isula by whom toey were issued, or their London agents. 

Accomrr showing the Amount of Notes circulated in England and Wales by Pri- 
vato Banks, and Joint-stock Banks and their Branches, from Returns under 
3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 83. 



ENGLISH PROVINCIAL JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

(The capital, and the circulation of these banks which issue notes, are stated according to the 
House of Commons Report for 18%, Par. Paper No. Sill, and their Report for 1837, P. P. 
No. S31. Tbe number of partners and branches’*' are shown for 1838, according to Return 
to the House of Commons m that year, P. P. No. s:HK} 


D<^gnation. 


Head Office. 


lAshton, Btaleybrldge, Hyde A Glossop B. 'Ashton. 

Barnsley Banking Company....i Barnsley. 

Bilston District Banking Company.Itilston. 

Birmingham Banking Company.Biruiingliam. 

.. .. Bank of. .. .. 

.. .. Town and District Bank. Co.. 

.. .. and Midland Bank.. •. .. 

.. .. Borough Bank.. .. .. 

Bolton, Bank of.... Bolton. 

Bradford Banking Company..Bradford. 

I .. .. Commerical Joint-stock Bg. Co.... _ • * •. 

Bristol Old Bank..Bristol. 

Buty Jinking Company.Bury.. 

Bury and Heywood Banking Company. .. . • 

Caritsle 


I Four • l*Art. ,lir«a- 
JkkI. »«r«. ciMiL 


|1H36 292| 0 
Il838 111! O 
:l83tf 131 
182!> 463 

1832 240 
18% 387| U 
18.%. 180| 0 
l«37f 9f> 
1 &%. Bki 
1827; 165 

1833 
1826 
18.% 1 
Iiarki! 



A4r>«arei f’lfrulatitm 
id* U i»rt*r i«> 

£ 


22,379 


a'1,019 
sii,r>75 
I40,tm I 104,,«-,2 


9,.'i55 

16,25.3 

113,.327 

87,424 

31.2-25 

18,4.'1» 

36,87«> 

73,285 

27,A'i6 

110,762 

42.030 

84,574 


* The number of branches, though taken from a return made by the Stamp-office, is not always Accu¬ 
rate, as it Is a common practice of the banks to insert in their licenses places where clrciiinscunccs may 
induce them to cstabUsb branches, but where none were in existence at the time the liceiuu was grantca. 
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Ilampablre Banking Company 

Fleiiton BankiM Company. 

Borefordablre Banking Company....... 

Iluddertfield Banking Company.. 

Hull Banking Company.... 

Imperial Bum of SSiuAnd .. 

Knaresborougfa and Claro Banking Co .. 

Lancaster Banking Company. 

Loamtogton Bank.. 

.. .. Priorsdt Warwiekafaire Bg. Co 

Leeds Banking Compaq. 

_dc West Biding Bwiidng Company 

.... Commercial Banking Company... 

Leicestershire Banking Company. 

Ltchlield, Rugeley, k Tamwortli Bwik. Co. 

Lincoln Sc Lindsey Banking Company.... 

Liverpool. Bank of.. 

.. .. Commercial Banking Company 

.. .. Union Bank of.. 

.. .. Tradesmens* Bank.. 

.. .. Albion Bank.. 

.. .. Royal Bank of,. 

.. .. Banking Company.. 

.. .. United Trades’ Bank.. 

.. .. Borough Bank. 

.. .. Central Bank of. 

.. .. Phcenix Bank. 

.Manchester, Bank of.. 

.. .. St Liverpool District Bank... 

.. .. Union Eiank of. 

.. .. de Balford Bank. 

Monmouth and Olamorganshire Bank. Co..!^owpott. 

Moore St Robinson Nottinghanish. Bg. Co..'Nottingham .., 

National Provincial Bank of England.jLondon. 

Newcastlc-on-Tyne Joint-stock Bank. Co... Newcastle. 

Newcastle, Bhietds, and Sunderland Union 

Joint-stock Banking Company. .. .. 

Newcastle Commercial Banking Company.. . • .. 

Northamptonshire Banking Company.Northampton.. 

.. .. Union Bank. •. . ■ 

Northern and Central Bank of England.... Manchester.... 

North of England Joint-stock Banking Co. Newcastle. 

North dt South Wales Bank.Liverpool. 

Northumberland & Durban) District Bank. Newcastle. 

North Wilts Banking Company.Melksliam. 

Nottingham and Nottingiiamsliire Bank. Co. Nottingham... 

Oldham Hanking Company.Oldham. 

Parcs* Leicestershire Banking Company_Leicester. 

Saddleworth Banking Company.Saddle worth... 

Sliedield Banking Company.Sheffield. 

.. .. dE Halkinishire Banking Company. -. .. 

.. ..St Rotherham Joint-stock Bg. Co... •. ■. 

Hliropshire Banking Company.ShlfTnal. 

Stamford, Spalding, A Boston Banking Co. Stamford. 

Stockport, Bank of..Stockport. 

Stockton and Durham County B.'ink.Stockton. 

Stourbridge dt Kidderminster Banking Co. .'Stourbridge..... 

iStiickcy's Jlanking Company.Bristol. 

South Lancashire Bank..Manchester. 

South Wales, Rank of.Carmarthen .... 

Southern District Banking Company.Southtampton.... 

Sunderland Joint-stock Itonking Company.. Sunderland. 

Swaledale dc Wensicydale Banking Comp... Richmond. 

Wakefield Banking Company.Wakefield. 

Walsall dc South Stalfordsbiro, Bank of.... Walsall. 

iVarwick St Leamington Banking Company. Warwick. 

West Riding Union Banking Company .... Huddersfield.... 

Westmoreland, Bank of..KendaL. 

West of England and South Widcs District 
Bank.BristoL. 


8 
0 

I 
! 
10 

• 

4 

0 
I 

881 0 
144 4 

m 8 

II 

, 0 

o 

338 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

as I 74 !*, 7*5 

u 

o I 87) .swat 


115,168 


7I1,8»> 

840,4X10 

150,360 

183,«J8 


114.057 


Western District Banking Company.Plymouth. 

Wilts and Dorset Banking Company'.Salisbury. 

Whitehaven Joint-stock Banking Company Whitehaven. 

.. .. Bank of. .. •. 

Wolverhampton St Staffordshire Bank. Co.. Wolverhampton 

York City and County Banking Company.. York. 

.. Union Banking Company. •• 

Yorkshire District Bank.Leeds. 


Agricultural ami Couimer.Bg Co. York. 


.'fi8 10 
U£) 6 ; 147 0 

45 0 

I83S; 468 10 
1«36: I6jf 0 
1«36, 316 3 

l«36i 420 2 

1«34 IUH8 p 
l«38 610 21 
1H36' 476 43 
1836 3) W 5 
1885 228 13 
1834 334 6 

1836 48 0 

A 3 3 

I<-7 2 
210 1 
1836; 638 0 

1836! 27.4 2 

1836; 270 3 

183ll 87 15 
315 0 

182 0 
185 9 

47 26 
362 0 

7 0 
109 8 

145 0 

218 9 

196 U 
j 149 1 

' 111 6 
480 2 

153 0 


565 12 I 21.3,A30 


■i 442 19 
► 228 1 
I 121 1 

230 0 

•i 263 7 

i| 271 10 
:i(i.M 30 
618 6 


1 . 10,212 


305.4i62 

104,670 


60.152 

52,522 

2,296 

30,133 

20.790 

35,778 

18,771 

48,295 

50,509 

68,748 


67,167 

289,070 


10,950 

16,680 

43,505 

40,360 

21,376 

76,405 

17,880 

74,976 

42,331 

51 ,' 2 ^ 
94,500 
81,090 
831,483 
16,224 
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VI. Scottish Bjinics,—-T he introduction of banking into Scotland took place in 
1695, in which year the BarUc of Gotland was founded, with a capital of £ 100,000 ster¬ 
ling (or £1,200,000 l^ots); but such was then the poverty of the country, that not 
more than £30,000 were for a considerable time called up, and a largo portion even 
of this snm was advanced by natives of Holland, Hamburg^ and England. It 
remained the only bai^ pntif 17'27j when the Royal Bank was established by tho 
subscription of £111,347 :19 :10 of the stock of the Equivalent CJompanv, an asso- 
oiaiion which acquired right to the greater part of the conmonsation (£398,085,10s.) 
granted by parliament to Scotland at the Union in 1707. in 1746, the British Linen 
Company was chartered, with a capital of £100,000, and, having shortly thereafter 
abandoned the linen trade, became exclusively a banking concern. Smaller banks 
were soon afterwards instituted in different parts of tho country. The cxpansicni 
of the national resources which occurred after tho close of the American^ war in 
1783, naturally led, as in tho south, to a great increase of business, and oonsideral)lo 
additions were then made to the capital of tho larger bankSjAvhile about the sanio 
time they established branches in the several counties. The banks have siin'o 
increasea with the advancing prosperity of the country, and their number at pre¬ 
sent is about thirty, which nave mostly numerous bodies of partners, as^ the 
act of 1708, limiting the number in English banks to six, did not extend to Scot¬ 
land. Five of these possess charters, which, however, confer upon them no pri¬ 
vileges, in regard either to the issue of notes or any other department of business. 
The charters of the three oldest are by some said to have tho effect of restricting 
the liability of the partners to tho amount of their shares ; but, however this may 
be, qo doubt » entertained that the responsibility of tho partners of all the others 
extends to tho full amount of their propertyj both real and personal: this circum¬ 
stance has contributed powerfully to the solidity of the Scottish banks. 

Notes payable to the bearer on demand were first issued in 1704, by the Bank of 
Scotland. jDuring last century, these wero frequently circulated for smaller sums 
than £1; and at one period, owing to the runs made by tho banks upon each other, 
they were made payable either on demand, or six mouths after with interest; but 
these practices wero suppressed in 1765. In 1826, when Parliament prohibited one 
pound notes in England, a similar attempt was made in regard to North Britain ; 
but, a Committee being called for by the Scottish members, tho result was, a de¬ 
termination not to interfere Avith the existing system. 

The Statutory Regulations are principally embodied in the 5 Geo. III. c. 49, 
which requires that all bank-notes, circulated like specie, shall be made payable 
on demand, and prohibits those for sums under £1 ; and in the 7 Geo. IV. c. 8/, the 
enactments of which are similar to those of tho 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, already quoted in 
reference to England. In the act 7 Goo. IV. c. 67, however, tho perioil within 
which the yearW returns of managers, branches, an<l partners, must bo made to 
the Edinburgh Stamp-office, is from May 25 to J uly 25. The stamp-duties payable 
on notes are tho same as in England. 

Business Operations. —These possess a more uniform character than in tho 
south, owing chiefly to tho circumstance, that the Edinburgh banks have long had 
branches established over all tho country, in which business is transacted in tho 
same mannqr as at the head offices. The exchange regulations, afterwards ex¬ 
plained, have likewise contributed to this restilt, by producing a kind of federative 
connexion between the banks themselves. The system which has thus gro\ni up, 
will, however, be best explained in detail. 

1. Depositg are received of sums from £10 upwards, which are repaid on demand, with interest 
at a rate varying'frora 2 to 3 per cent. They arc composed in nearly equal parts of Dtriwtit Jiireipts 
granted for money allowed to lie for considerable periods, and of Deposit Ar-counU, or drawiiiK 
accounts, which are balanced yearly. The banks make no charge for keeping tliese accounts, hut 
arc supposed to be remunerated by tho note circulation connected with the operatioii.s iipmi them. 
No overdrafts are allowed as in England. The amount of deposits in the Bcottish banks is esti¬ 
mated at £23,000,000, nearly one-half consisting of sums not exceeding ,£200. 

2. Cash-credit Accounts, the nature of which has been already explained, form a characteristic 
feature in the Scottish system, into which they were introduced hy the Royal Bank in the year 
1729. The sureties, commonly two in number, arc bound Jointly and individually with the |»rin- 
ctpal, for the balance which shisU ultimately arise, including all his liabilities to the amount of tho 
bond. These credits are also granted on tho security of real property, and occasionally, under 
certain restrictions, of the bank-stock. The interest charged on the current balances is commonly 
the same as the market-rate of discount on bills; occasionally it is one-half per cent, higher; hut 
no commission is ever chau'ged, the banks looking, as in the case of deposit-accounts, to tho noto 
circulation arising out of the operations on the accounts, os their remuneration for tho trouble nt 
keeping them. On this ground, ca.Hh-crodits ore not allowed to continue as dead loans: iiiilass 
freoiiently operatcfl upon, they are withdrawn. The number of thcMt n<Tounts ut present in 8«:ot- 
Imd is cs'tiruahxl at 15,OUO, and the total amount of ttic bouds, £'7,S0U,h00, nearly two-tliirds of 
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wMcl, aro mippo«<l to bo drawn oat. •!« ruOs for >unu £am, or Mow 
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5. The Scottish banks also wtgotote bUk on t!!**iuddi?*ftii^S**d?lTir Sf sU«f£^ 

nififiM Ahi>nad-4>uv and sell for their custoroer* atoek in the imMw nmoa—oimw om otewnios 

fhereon-at^effect remittances from one part of^ ^ 

credit or bills; the par date for tliose from Bdinbargh or tifawigow on Mng JH 4a,«;r 

They likewise facilitate remittances to many other coontriee. by nieatw of bills drawn at • ««rtam 
date on their agents in London; which bills, after being sent abroad, are again readily pardiaaed 
for rcniittances to llriuUn. This branch of biulnres has greatly increased since the opening of the 
trade to fn<iia and China. “ We perceive,” says the author of the ('ommerrr, Monejf, and Bank- 
imj of India, “ that in the Calcutta price currents the rates of Scotch bank bills are regularly 
quoted. We have one of these bills now before us of the Royal Bank for £S^, with no leas tban 
ti urteen indorsements, and which had travelled over all India.*' 


(i. An organized sysUoii of excliangcs has been long rigorously acted upon by the whole of the 
Kcottisli banks, under which all their mutual claims arising out nf the possession of notes, drafts, 
or ehoques, are settled at short intervals. Among provincial banks or branches, the exchange is 
a<Ijiisted weekly, and the balance liqiiidatcfl by a draft payat>ie on demand at Edinburgh, wbera 
the system is concentnited, and where ail the hanks are represented either by ageflts or their^c^d 
oflices. In Kdinhurgli, tlio exclianges aro adjustcsl twice a*wook, and the balances paid in Ex- 
olicquer hills, 4(s» of which, each of tlic value of ,£l(io<i, are kept by the banks in profwirtions cor¬ 
responding ti» tl>e «!»timated amount of their circulation, including that of the provincial csta- 
htishinents which tliey represent. Tliese hills are applied to no other use, each bearing the 
distinguishing mark of “ Edinhurtjh Exchamre BUI," and any bank holding more than its quota 
is oliliged to sell at par to another retpiiring bills; the price of such bills being paid by a draft on 
London, iit five days' djilo, anti the current interest, at Exchequer rate, settled in cash. AH sums 
under XliMio ;jro paid in Bank of England notes or gold. The balance receivable or payable by a 
hank depends upon the nature and amount of its business, and the exchange is said to be /avtmr- 
iUilc wlien u balance is receivable, and unfavouralde when the contrary. In general, the tendency 
of dc|iosits, lodgements on current-accounts or for the purpose of remittance, and in short of all 
receipts, is to render the c.vchange favourable; and of loans, discounts (more particularly of bills 
not payable in the place), the payment of drafts, and of all advances, is to renderit unkvourable; 
while the increase or decrease of these ox)cratious at particular times U productive of corresponding 
fluctuations. 


The characteristics of the Scottisli system of banking, it will be thus seen, are 
freedom, economy, and security. No monopoly is enjoyed by any one bank to tho 
projudico of otUcrrf.aud tlio money trade, like every otiier, is open to all who choose 
to engage in it. Tho currency employed is of tho cheapest kind ; and the joint 
effect of the deposit and cash-credit system is to prevent any part of the money 
capital of tho country from remaining unproductive. The security of the whole is 
generally provided by numerous bodies of partners, largo paid-up capital, and tho 
system of exchanges, tho practical operation of which is to drive from the field any 
establishment o.xteuding its business in a manner disproportioned to it^ resources. 
In the case of the celobnitcd Ayr Bank, of tho East Lothiau Bank, and of a few 
others, heavy losses were sustained by the partners ; but the only nauks of issue 
by which the public have sustained losses, since tho introduction of banking into 
Scotland in 1695, arc tho Stirling Merchant, and Falkirk Union Banks, two small 
concerns, the aggregate amount of whoso deficiencies did not exceed .£36,344. 


1. CiiARTEHEn Banks in Scotland, 


Designation. 


1. Bank of Bcotlaiid.... 

2. Royal Rank. 

3. British Linen To. 

4- Coininorcial Bank.... 
5. National Bank.... ^ 
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2. TJncsambbsd Banxino Companies in Scoteano. 


1 OMiSiiaaon. 

iDvn- 

tuted. 

B29I 

Br. 

jDMignation. 

tuted. 

ncffts 

m 


1 

189 

491 

80 

11 

97 

1100 

465 

779 

818 

52 

82 

774 

11 

1(1 

1 

(i 

7 

8 
5 

a 

1 

4 

1 

13. Edinburgh dk I<eiUi Bank 
f Forboa, Sir W.jA Co. \ 
*'** \GlaagowUnion!nk.C«>./ 

15. OlasgoMT and SMp Bonk.. 

16. Oreenock Bank.... 

17. Leith Bank. 

la North of Scotland Bk. Co. 
19. Paiiley Commercial B. Co. 
»). Perth Banking Company.. 

21. ItenhewBhire Bank. Co... 

22. Southern Bank of Scut... 

23. Western Bank of Scotland 

1838 

1830 

1749 

1785 

1792 

1836 

1839 
1766 
1802 

1837 
1832 

785 

508 

28 

a • 

9 

1564 

344 

182 

2M 

469 



The whole of thMebanhs issue notes, and all are Joint-stock companies, except Nos. 4 , 15,10, 17, 
21. Two other Joint-stock banks are at this date (August 1840) projected—the Oreenock Union 
Banking Company, and the Olatgow Joint-Stock Banking Company, hlcssrs A. AUan tf Vo., 
Edinburgh, are now the only private bankers who do not issue notes. ^ 

VII. Banks in Ireland. —The introduction of banking into Ireland took place at a 
later period than in the two other parts of the kingdom ; _and its history may be 
termed a bad epitome of that of England, the same faults having been committed, and 
tltp evil arising from them having been much more conspicuous. The Bank of 
Ireland, whic'h was incorporated in 1782, with a capital of ^£600,000 Irish, was in¬ 
vested with privileges similar to those of the Bank of England, and its charter 
contained umbrtunately a clause that ** no other bank issuing notes should consist 
of more than six partners,” This restriction was inserted in order to give it a mono- 
pmly of the circulatiotf; but the efibct, as in EnglancL has been to lead to the forma¬ 
tion of country banks with inadeqpiate resources. The evils resulting from kucIi 
banks have been already described in the case of England ; but in Ireland thoy wero 
much more serious, from the less commercial habits of the people; and of fifty 
country banks established in 1804, no fewer than forty stopped payment: of these, 
ten failed in one year, namely, 1820^ all in the southern part of the island. 

The Bank of Ireland was placed in nearly the same relation to the State as the 
Bank of England. It advanced the greater part of its capital to government; and 
was intrusted with the management of the Irish department of the national debt. 
The exemption from paying in cash, granted to the latter establishment in 17.07, 
was extended in the same year to the former, and led to a great increase in it.s 
circulation, which, from little more than 41500,000 in 1796, was increased by 1815 to 

000,000. A serious d^reciation of the notes of the bank arose in consequetico ; 
and the silver currency or the country, though generally in a debased state, became 
more valuable in the form of bullion, and was ail melted down. The community 
being, in consequence^ exposed to the greatest inconvenience, the place of the coins 
was supplied in Dublin and other parts by counterfeits, and in several districts by 
a paper currency issued for sums gradually decreasing from 6s. to 6d., and even 3cf. 
It was estimated that about 1804 there were dispersed throughout Ireland 295 
issuers of this paper money, chiefly consisting of a motley body ot shopkeepers, mer¬ 
chants, and petty dealers. The forgeries, frauds, and general inconvenience which 
resulted from this exceptionable currency led at length to it^ suppression by law ; 
and the wants of the trade were supplied by the issue of stamped dollars by the 
Bank. 

The charter of the Bank of Ireland was successively renewed, and its capital in¬ 
creased, until 1821, when, on the renewal of the charter for seventeen years (I and 
2 Geo. IV. c. 72), the capital was raised to £3,000,000 Irish, of which £2,850,000 
Irish, or £2,630,769 : 4 : 8 sterling, were depositcld with government,—namely, 
£1,615,384 :12 : 4 at 4 per cent., and £1,015,384 :12 : 4 at 5 per cent, interest. 
The yearly dividends of the Bank have been at no time less than 5^ per cent., ex¬ 
cepting in 1783-4, when they were 5, and in 1792-^ when they were 2^ per cent. 
From 1800 to 1814, however, they were 7, 7i, and 7i : from 1814 to 1829, except¬ 
ing two years, th^ were 10 per cent.; and since 1829 the rates have been 9, 8^, and 
8 per cent. Beside these dividends, the proprietors, at differant times since 1793, 
have received bonuses amountiqg to no less than £665,000 Irish. 

The only benefits ever granted by the Bank to the public, in consideration of its 
privileges, were a payment of £60,000 Irish in 1791, and, since 1808, the maimge- 
ment of the Irish department of the national debt free of charge. The deposit with 
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f^orernmont of ^£2,850,000 Iiinh at tha vatM of 4 tmi 5 per cent, cannot be viewed 

as any advanti^e to the latter. Oa the atlMr Ihm^ H ooght to be remariced, that 
notwithstanding the vicious state of eoantrr bmt^ting in Ireland ia consequence of 
the Bank’s monopoly, no attempt wae made by them to establish bran^es until 
1825, when incited by the rivalry of the l^rovineial Bank. Since the exoixy of the 


charter in 1838, special acts have been passed eontinning it from yeas ta year,neVd. 
after tho Report of the siting Oenunittgo <^the Hon—,of Commm ^ Wiion ihe s» V 
ject of Us bo discussed ly F>««e meirt^ 

that it will be^plaeed nearly e« a diotZeg wftk ttiaes 
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Commons on Banks of Iss^ a 
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account for the week ending 2oth Maf«» RW »*— 

Bamc or laauivn* tlaMiil 
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Noted under .1,201,000 __ _ * *£?** 
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Private dt tuodry bolaaoca.. 1,850.700 


—3.013,900 Speda. 
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On the renewal of the Bank’s charter in 1821, ajt airnngement was madr by wbieh 
joint-stock banks were allowed to be established at a (Ustatire of flUty ifiim milM 
from Dublin ; but this arrangement remained inoperative until aevem vexatioos 
restrictions annexed to it were repealed by an act in 1824. This relief was followed 
by the institution of the Northern Banking Company at Belfast, the. Provincial 
Bank, and several others. 

Tho statutory regulations of tho Irish joint-stock banks are principally embodied 
in tho 6’th Ueo. IV. c. 42, the enactments of which arc similar to those of the Cth 
Ceo. IV. c. 46, already quoted in reference to England. In tho former, however, 
the period within which the annual returns of managers, branches, and partners, 
arc required to bo made, extends from tho 25th March in any yexir, to the same 
date in the year following. 

The Bank of Ireland, and all the joint-stock banks, excepting the Hibernian 
and Royal Banks, issue notes for A'l and upwards; and their total circulation, ac¬ 
cording to tho Bank Report for 1840, fluctuates flrom about 4;5,500,000 to ^6,500,000. 
The Bank of Ireland, iJibernian Bank, and Royal Bank, receive deposits and dis¬ 
count bills ; but the first docs not allow interest, and not one of the three grants 
cash-credits. Tho other joint-stock banks conduct business on the Scottish system, 
or a modification of it. Bills on London are drawn at 21 days* date in exwangc 
for cash, and letters of credit are granted for a premium of i per cent. * 


Banking Companies in Ireland, with their advanced Capital, according to Re¬ 
turns to Parliament in 1837, and the Numbers of their Partners and Branches, 
according to Returns in 1838. 



The Hibernian Joint-Stock Loan Company was instituted cdiiefly by Kotuan Catholicgentlcmen, . 


• Exclushv of branch partnen. 
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In opposition to the Bank of Ireland in Dublin. It cannot, under the existing hiw, issue notes or 
establish brandies. The Royal Bank is subject to the same restrictions. 

The Provincial Bemk b nuinaged by a board in London, the shareholders bdng principally re* 
sident in England. It carries on business in most of the principal towns of Ireland. The manage¬ 
ment of eadi branch ba^, subject to the control of the directors, b vested in au agent, with a 
committee of advice, consbting of two or more gentlemen residing in the district, eacii of whom 
most hold lUlisast ten shares. 

The ifotionai Bank consists also of a board in London, connected with branch or local Irnnks 
throughout the prlncipd towns in Ireland; but its principle of operation is different from that of 
the Provincial Bank. The capital of each branch b subscribed equally by the I,ondon company, 
and by a body of local shareholders, and profits are divided in the same proportion. The supremo 
control is vested in the London board; but it is provided *' that eacii local bank shall l>c ma¬ 
naged by a board of local directors, elected by the local sliareholders, subject to the approbation 
of the directors in London.”* The National Banks established on January 5,1839, with the num¬ 
ber of partners attaidied to each were as followsLimerick, 684; Clonmel, 646; Carriek on-.Suir, 
671; Waterford, 616; Wexford and Ennbeorthy, 689; Tipperary, GilO; Tralee, GU9; Cork, 530; 
Kilkenny, 646. 

There are few private banks in Ireland. 

The currency of Ireland was assimilated to that of Britain from and after January .1.1836, by 
the act 6 Geo. lY. c. 79. The proportion of the btc Irish currency to sterling was us 13 to 1^, or 
£1V8 :6:8 Irish s ib‘100 sterling. 

An account of the principles which regalato the value of bank paper, ami a 
fuller explanation of tne rules which govern its circulation in the tluited King¬ 
dom, are given in the article Money, under which head are likewise consid¬ 
ered the improvements or alterations in the system of the United Kingdom, sug- 

S ested in the<Roports made to tho House of Commons by the Select Committee on 
oint-stock Banks, and Banks of Issue, first appointed in 1836 on tho motion of 
Mr Clay. 

PrincijMl Works on Banking^ ^c. :—Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations OIr 
M‘Cullocn’s edition) ^ Thornton on the Paper Credit of Great Britain ; IltJport 
of the Bullion Committee of the House of Commons, 1810 ; Blake on the Course 
of Exchange ; Tooke on Prices; G. R. Porter’s Progress of tho Nation, 8e<*,- 
tions III. and IV.; Sir H. Parnell’s Historical Sketch of the Bank of England ; 
Sir H. Parnell’s Observations on Paper Money, Banking, &c.; J. W. Gilbart’s 
Practical Treatise on Banking ; J. W. Gilbart’s History and Principles of 
Banking ; Ricardo’s Plan for the Establishment of a National Bank, 1024 ; 
Reports of the Parliamentary Committees on Scottish Banks, &c. in 1826 ; Riuiort 
of tne CommRtee of the House of Commons on the Charter of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, 1832; Reports by tho Committees of the House of Commons on Joint-Stork 
Banks, and Banks of Issue, in 1836, 183^ and 1840 ; and Pamphlets by Mc.ssrs 
Samuel Jones Ijoyd, J. Horsley Palmer, Wm. Clay, M. P., and It. Torrens. 

BANKS (LOAN) are institutions formed for the purpose of advancing money 
upon articles of merchandise. The charters granted to the Bank of England, Bank 
ot Scotland, and Royal Bank of Scotland, authorize them to advance money in this 
way; but iu the present article it is intended to treat only of thoso loan banks 
which originated m motives of charity. Institutions of this kind are sometimes 
called Montes Pietatis; the term mont or mount being at an early period applied 
to any pecuniary fund. They were first established in the fifteentu century, for 
the purpose of cnecking the extortions of usurers by lending money gratnitou.siy to 
the poor upon pledges: they were originally supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, but as these were found insufficient, it became necessary to charge interest 
for the loans. A bank of this kind was formed at Perugia in 1464 ; another at 
Romo in 1539 ; and one at Naples, which was considered the greatest in Europe, 
in the following year. The present Mont de Piet^ at Paris was established in 
1777, and so largely has the publio taken advantage of it. that it has been luiown 
to have in its possession forty casks filled with gold watenos. 

Banks of tins kind are also called “ Lombards,” from tho namo of tho original 
bankers or money-lenders. One of these was established in Russia in 1772, and tho 
profit derived from it was given to the Foundling Hospital of St Petersburg. 

In the United Kingdom, the business of making advances to the poor is com¬ 
mitted to Pawnbrokers and Loan Societies. 

BANKS FOR SAVINGS are institutions for the deposit of savings from tho 
earnings of the goorer classes. They wore established on a small sc^e in a few 
country parishes about the banning of the present century; but it was not until 
after the formation of the Edinburgh Savings Bank by Mr Forbes (now Lord 


.« This plan is undentood to have been lately changed for that ot the Provincial Uanlc. except at one 
or tu'o of the branches. 


trustee of bank* forme^l *» iSnl5MSi ^ <>»? ?»*£^ 

Bit* in the Hank* of ^ «»*» 

2.itl. per cent. p*ir SfeSsA tlw WH# «C «NU f«r cmt. per 

.li.m, or i:3: tf :5J percent, *?"«»»«» 

baok ammUiM or «xrh«,ucr biU< <nu«*. .« ««t .ll«.d « «<"" 

deposits from any individual whose prenou* ^KeroenU hate aiB<mi»t«4 Ui £ ^4 

when the balance d«ie to any one defiosltor, iocludin# tnterc«t. mmounu to £Sm, no 
farther interest is to be allowed, tliaritable or provident iiistitutious are permitl^^ 
to deposit sums to the extent of £1<»0 per annum, provided tlie amount fchall not at 
any tune exceed £1100, exclusive of interest ; and by the act 4 and H Wm. 1V. c, 4b, 
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is eoiumoiily required before deposits can be withdravm. * 

The preceding acts were extended to Scotland in 1835, by tbe act o &. 6 Wm. IV. 
c. 57. 


On the 20t)i Xovembor UW7 there were Jn En^Lind 398 Bavini^ Biuiks ho!<linfr .£18,177,699, 
I'^lonKitiR to 5 : 14,353 depositor!!, bcinjr on an average .£30 for each depositor. At the same tiniO 
there were in Wales twenty-three SavinKS Hanks, holding £401.1.'!0, beloriiHnir to 13,557 dt-p rsi- 
tors, beinR an average of £30 for each depositor; in Ireland, seventy-eight B.avings Hanks, hold¬ 
ing .£1,775,911, belonging to 63,298 depositors, being on an aver, ge'£28 for each depositor; in 
Scotland, nine Savings Hanks, holding £143,284, belonging to 13,3.'>2 depositors, being on an 
average £ll for ctieh depositor; making in all for the United Kingdom 5<i8 .Savings Hanks, liold- 
Ing £‘1H.49H,<>44, belonging to 624,560 depositors, being an average of about £30 for e.-ich depo.^itor. 
llc.side.s bal.anees belonging to individual depo.sitors, however, there were invested by 4!!09 Charit¬ 
able In.stitutic>n8, and 5187 Friendly Societies in Knghand. £1.<KK),.342; by 406 of such.assriciat ions 
in Wales. £.54,6!KJ; by 8t»3 of such as.sociations in Ireland, £.V1,315; by 201 of such a-ssoeiations 
in Scotland, £17,618- The toUii amount of money invested in Savings Banks on November 2o, 
I8.'l7, wa.s therefore .£19,624,015. On November 20.1838. the number of individual depositors was 
690, 1 .'IH, and the total amount deposited, including tlte lodgements of 6368 Charitable Institutions 
and 6.Vk> Friendly Societies, was £21,.393.212. 

The comparatively small extent to which the public have availed themselves of Savings Hanks 
in Sc<itland arises from the circumstance, that the ordinaTy banks seldom refuse to receive and 
allow int«'rest on the deposit of a tradesnuin, though this should be considerably under £‘XU, tl.eir 
general limit. 


Savinffs Banks' Annuities .—The act .3 Wm. IV. c. 14, enables the iiulnstrious 
classes to purchase annuities, through the me<lium of Savings Banks, from the 
Comniis.siouer8 for tho reduction of the National Debt. These annuities (not under 
£4, nor in all exceeding £20) aro payable for life, or for a number of years certain, 
and to commence cither immediately, or at tho end of any assigned period, as may 
be desired. Each description of annuity, when deferred, may be purchased oitlior 
by annual payments (which will be received in monthly instalments or otherivi.se), 
or by one single payment ; tho annual payments to cease when the annuity bceomc.-i 
payable. And it is specially provided, that if there be default in making the annual 
payments, or if the person wiio has contracted for the annuity die before it hcconies 
payable, tho amount of all tho payments, exclusive of interest, shall he returuoil. 
On the death of tho iiominoo of any life annuity, a fourth part thereof, over and 
above arrears, is payable to his executors, or the party entitled thcrt?to. These 
annuities aro not transferable ; but, on tho purchaser’s bankruptcy, they bcconio 
the property of his creditors, from whom they will be reimrchase<l by the Commis¬ 
sioners. Tho following is an abridgment of some of the tables of those annuities 
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TABLE 

I TABLE sHotriMfo th* srM nnQViRicD to uk paid at thk timb or pttbchask, or in 

SHOH'IRO THK VA- YBABLY INSTALM KNTS, FOB A X-IFB ANSVITY OF £20, DSFJCUBJtV FOB THK 
tAfBOFAN JMMB- POLIMWINO YKABa :— 

OIATB LIFB AN--j-.-■-—- 

NUlTY or £20. I 10 Years. I 15 Years. I 20 Yi ars. 


Age. 

■P A. 

15 

I • 

377 

15 

6 

20 


12 

2 

25 

.354 

15 

3 

30 

343 

18 

10 

35 


19 

11 

40 

310 

7 

9 

41 

306 

5 

10 

42 

301 

18 

6 

43 

297 

7 

10 

44 

292 

12 

6 

45 

287 

12 

6 

46 

282 

7 

10 

47 

276 

16 

0 

48 

271 

0 

4 

49 

265 

1 

4 

50 

259 

0 

4 


2.30 

1 

(5 

60^ 

202 

14 

4 

65 

171 

14 

2 

70 

142 

2 

6 

75 

114 

4 

7 


Age. 



£ 8. (1. 

15 

245 10 0 

20 

238 0 0 

21 

236 3 U 

22 

234 4 6 

23 

232 3 6 

24 

229 19 6 

25 

227 13 6 

26 

225 5 0 

27 

222 15 0 

28 

220 3 0 

29 

217 10 6 

30 

214 16 0 

31 

211 19 0 

.32 

208 18 6 



205 16 0 
202 10 0 
100 0 6 
195 8 6 
191 11 0 
187 XI 0 
183 8 6 


80 I 81 14 10 I 40 .179 5 0 


Yearly. I In one sunt. Yearly. 


£ *. d. 
26 12 6 
25 16 6 
25 12 6 
25 8 6 


£ »• d. 
1.08 0 0 



III one sum. 

Yearly. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. <1. 

157 11 0 

10 11 6 

148 13 0 

9 19 6 

146 13 6 

9 17 0 

144 11 6 

9 14 0 

142 8 6 

9 11 0 

140 2 6 

9 8 0 

137 15 0 

9 5 0 

!%> 4 6 

9 16 

1.32 11 0 

8 18 0 

129 15 6 

8 14 0 

126 18 6 

8 10 6 

124 1 0 


121 2 6 

8 2 6 

118 6 6 

7 19 0 

115 11 0 

7 15 0 

112 17 0 

7 116 

no 3 6 

7 8 0 

107 11 0 

7 4 6 

104 19 0 

7 1 0 

102 7 6 

6 17 6 

9!I 15 0 ; 

6 14 0 

97 1 6 1 

6 10 6 


All transactions under this act arc directed to bo conducted through the medium 
of a Savings Bank ; but it is made lawful for any persons, in a place where such 
an institution does not exist, to establish a society for carrying the provisions of tho 
act into execution. 

BANKRUPT AND BANKRUPTCY.—A bankrupt, in the modern acceptation of 
the term, is a person who, either from the want of sufficient property, or from tlio 
difficulty of presently converting what he possesses into money, is unable to meet 
those demands of his creditors which the law mves them the power of instantly 
enforcing, and who has committed some act inmeativo of the situation in which ho 
is so placed. It is in the latter particular that a bankrupt ditters from one who is 
insolvent. A man may, were his affairs examined, bo found unablo to pay his 
debts; but if his creditors are either ignorant of the circumstance, or knowing it. 
trust to the return of prosperity, no one is injured, no one’s claim is re.sisted, and 
there is no necessity of applying tho sweeping remedy of the Bankrupt Laws. But 
when by resisting or evading the demands of creditors, or by tho other acts pro¬ 
vided for in tho bankrupt laws [Acts op BankroptcvI, a man has distinctly .shown 
to tho world that ho has not wherewithal to meet the just demands on him, it has 
been deemed, in some cases, necessary for a special law to step iii and lay its hand 
upon the property of every description belongitij^ to tho dcbt<>r, in order that 
particular creditors may not, through an expeditious adoption of tho ordinary 
remedies of the law (suggested perhaps by superior means of knowing tho bank¬ 
rupt’s circumstances), sweep away the whole in full pavmcnt of tiieir debts, 
and thus acquire an advantage over less fortunate creditors oeyond tho just rcwar<l 
of their activity. To accomplish this end, a bankruptcy code appoints all tlio 
property of every description belonging to a debtor to be placed in the hands of 
trustees, to be by them converted into cash, and then to bo distributed among the 
ordinaiy creditors in proportion to the amount of their respective debts. It is a 
principle of the commercial baiikmirtcy systems of the United Kingdom, that after 
a sufficient time has been allowed for all the resources of the bankrupt to be iuvi's- 
ti^ated. and his property realized for behoof of his creditors, if ho nas conducted 
himseli with candour and integrity, he is protected from their farther prosecution, 
and left free to recommence tho pursuit of wealth, untrammelled by any obligation 
to them previous to his bankruptcy. 

In Enoland, tho laws of commercial bankruptcy were cnnsniiclatcd by statute 6 fSeo. IV. c. 16, 
and were amended by the act 1 dc 2 Win. IV. c. 56, which created a new tribunal in bankruptcy. 
[Bankbuftcy. Coobt or.] 

may become Bankruj4 .—By { 2 of the former statute, the commcrci.'il persons who may 
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be »ubj«H;tcd to tho bankruptcy code arc thus numerated: “All bankers, brokers, and norsons 
iiaiiiif the tra<le or profession of a scrivener, receiving other men’s monies or estates into their trust 
or custody, and persons insuring ships or their freight, or other matters, against i>eril8 of the sea, 
wairehouseiucn, wharfingers, packers, builders, carpenters, shipwrights, victuallers, keepers of inns, 
taverns, hotels, or coffbe-houMS, dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, calenderers, Ciittle or sheep 
salesmen, and all persons using the trade of mercliandise by way of bargaining, exchange, barter¬ 
ing, commission, consignment, or otherwise, in gross or by retail; and ml persons who, either for 
themselves or as agents or factors for others, seek their living by buying and selling, or by buying 
and letting for biro, or by workmanship of goods or commodities, shall be deemed traders liable to 
become bankrupt: Providod tliat no farmer, grazier, common labourer, or workman for hire, re¬ 
ceiver-general of the taxes, or member of, or subscriber to, any incorporated, commercial, or 
t Hiding companies, established by eliorter or act of Parliament, shall bo deemed as such a trader 
liable by virtue of this act to become bankrupt.” There is here a distinction between two classes— 
those who belong to some specified commercial profession, and those who in general carry on any 
description of trade. It is ruled that the amount of jthc trade is not to bo taken into consideration 
if the {Mirty show a disposition to contract with all emners; hut occasional acts of buying and sell¬ 
ing which spring incidentally from other pursuits, are not included,—as where a schoolmaster sells 
books to his own pupils, or a person who keeps bounds buys deid horses and sells the skins and 
bones, or one who has purchased more of an article ttuui he finds use for sells the surplus. 
** Where the business of brick-making is carried on as a mode of enjoying the protits of a real 
estate, it will not make the party liable to the bankrupt law; but where it is carried on substan¬ 
tially and independently as trade, it will do so, and there is no difTerence wlietber the party is a 
termer or entitled to the freehold. Tlio same general doctrine applies to tlio case or a person 
manufacturing alum, burning lime, or selling minerals from his own quarry” (//entry, 4 5). 

Wlicre an executor merely disposes of his testator’s stock, it does not bring him within the act, 
though ho aild ingredients to make it marketable; but it is otlierwise if he increase the stock and 
continue to sell. It is not necessary tliat the trade be conducted in England, it is sufficient that the 
liankriipt trade to England. The persons excepted enjoy their privilege only in the capacity a-sigied 
to tliem in tho act; formers and graziers are liable if they trade. Buying and Ibitiog fouihistock 
or government securities, is considered as no trading within tho statute. ’* Drawing and redraw¬ 
ing bill* of exchange and promitsorg notor, if there be a continuation of it with a view to gain a 
profit by the excliange, is a trading; but a jicrson’s merely drawing bills on his own account, and 

I laying for tlieir being discounted with interest, and borrowing accommodation bills in exchange for 
lis own to the same amount, will not make a man a trader” (Henleu, 41. [Before a trader can be 
declared a bankrupt, one of those events must have taken place which tlie law recognises as indi¬ 
cative of his inability to meet his engagements, or his design to evade them. These are teriueil 
Acts of Bankruptcy, and will be found enumerated under that head.} 

DclUion. —A trader who has committed an act of bankruptcy is made bankrupt on the petition 
of one or more creditors. If a single creditor or a company petition, tlie debt must amount to 
.f^loO; if two creditors, to ^ISO; and if three or mure, to *200; and “ every person who has 
given credit to any trader upon v^uuble consideration for any sum payable at a certain time, which 
time siuill not have arrived when sucli trader committed an act of bankruptcy, may so |>etitiuii and 
{oin in petitioning as aforesaid, wlietlier he stiall have any security in writmg or otherwise, for such 
sum or not” (0 Giw. IV. c. 16, § 15). ” The debt must be due both in law and equity ; due to tlio 
petitioning creditor alone, unless he be a co-assignee or co-partner; it may be on account, if tlio 
creditor swear to a sufficient liaiance, or a sum awarded, notwithstanding a bill filed to set asido 
tiie award, or an attorney’s bill though not signed or delivered; or the debt of a surety. But not 
a mere security for a contingent demand, nor costs recoverable only by attachment, nor damages 
for a tort lioforc judgment, nor a debt for which the debtor is in execution, nor a cross-acceptance, 
unless the creditor have paid his own; nor can the husband petition alone on a debt due to iiis 
wife dum tola, unless it bo a bill or note. Of course, the uebt must not be bad for iliegaiity. 
It was once licid, tiiat a debt barred by tho statute of limitations is sufiheient^ unless perhaps where 
tlic objection is taken by the bankrupt himself, yet the protfoi such a dclit is disallowed. A debt 
will bo sufiicient, tliough tlio debtor have been insolvent, and it was included in his schedule; or 
though a security of a higher nature liave been taken for it since tho bankruptcy. A debt due to an 
infant will not Iks sufficient” {Smith’s Mercantile L. 493, 4{)4). A debt liarred the statute 
of limitations will not support a petition, nor will a debt on a transaction declared null by 
tile act 67 Geo. 111. c. 99, 8 3, wliicb prohibits spiritual persons from einbarkingin trade. By $ la 
of tiled Geo. IV., iftlie petitioning creditor's debt is found insufficient, the court may order the 
bankruptcy to lie proceerlcd in on tlic petition of any otlier cr^itor who has proved a sufficient 
delit, provided it be not anterior to that of the petitioning creditor. 

Docket, Fiat, and Af(/Md/cafton.—Before petitioning, a creditor ought to institute a search 
at tile bankrupt office to ascertain if a docket has been struck. If none has been struck, the credi¬ 
tor, if he reside in London or its vicinity, appears before a blaster in Cliancery, or if in tlie country, 
before a Masfer-cxtmordinary in Chancery, and makes affidavit of the truth and reality of the debt, 
and of lioliof that the debtor is a bankrupt, f ArriDAViT.} It has been a rule tliat a country 
bankriiptcv cannot bo executed within forty miles from London, and must bo executed within ten 
miles of tHe place to which it is issued. The creditor tlien delivers his affidavit at the bankruptcy 
office, accompanied by a bond to the extent of £2tHi, in which he undertakes to prove his debt and 
tlie iHinkruptcy of the debtor, in case of the proceedings being contested. An entry is made in an 
official book, termed “ tho Docket Book,” on tho delivery of tlio bond and affidavit, and the peti¬ 
tioner is tlien said to have “ struck a do<-ket” against tho bankrupt. Before tlie act 1 & 2 Wm. 
IV. c. 66. tlie Lord Chancellor used to issue a commission, empowering certain commissioners to 
flisposo of tile porwm and property of tlie bankrupt for the benefit of the creditors. A simple flat 
is l)V that statute (8 12) substituted for the commission. It iimy be issued by the Lord Cliancellor, 
tlie Master of tlie llolls, tho Vice-chancellor, and “ each of the Masters of the Court of Chancery, 
actitiK under any appointment by the Lord Chancellor to be given for that purpose. * The nat autho* 
rizea the petitioner to prosecute his complaint in the Court of Bankruptcy, or bcfore^commiMioners 
In the country. It must bo subsequent to the act of l>ankruptcy; but it will be sufficient if it have 
been issued at a later hour of the same day. When the bankruptcy is a country one, tho couunis* 
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•loners qoali^ by taking the oath. The commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy take a general 
oath on enteiing on their office. The petitioning cretlitor must attend before the coinniiHsioners 
and prove hie debt, and the trading and bankruptcy of the debtor [Comm rsaioNRnal; and tiiu 
commissioners, after full inquiry, adjudge the party bankrupt. If tiie trader intend to uiKputc tlio 
adjuffication, he may present a petition to the court of review within two calendar months if ho 
bo within the 'United Kingdom, within three if ho be elsewhere in Europe, and witiiin a year (or 
a shorter period, at the discretion of the court) if he t>e out of Europe. The bankrupt iiiav have 
an issue for trying tlie question by jury, on finding security for costs, if the court require liim to 
do BO (1 dc 2 'wiu. IV. c. AG, § 17). [Bankruptcy, Court or.] At tlio itdjmiication, the 
commissioners issue the warrant of seizure, which empowers a messenger to search for and take 
|> 08 session of the property of the bankrupt. The commissioners then proceed to make inquiry 
into the bankrupt’s dealings, by examining those who have been connected with him in business, 
&c. [CoMMrsstONSRS.] Meanwhile, in town bankruptcies the estate vests in the official assigni>o, 
and in country bankruptcies in the provisioiuil assignees, if it has been thought necessary to uinko 
such appointment. [Absionsks.] 

Relation. —The procedure retroacts by “relation "to the date of theact of bankruptcy. In virtue 
of this principle, all transactions by which the bankrupt conveyed or alienated his property in tlio 
interval were formerly void. The rule was gradually relaxed, lly the 6 (»co. 1V., p.aynieiits were 
protected, and other transactions if completed two calendar months before the date of the comniis* 
Sion or dat (§§ 8!, 82). By a late statute, 2 & 3 Viet. c. 2!), it is enacted that “ all contracts, 
dealings, and transactions, by and with any bankrupt, really and bonajitie made and entered into 
before the date and issuing of the,ffat against him, and ail executions and .attachments again.-.t rhn 
lands and tenements, or goods and chattels of such bankrupt bona fate executed or levied before 
the date and issuing of the tiat, shall bo deemed to be valid, notwithstanding any prior act of 
bankruptcy by such bankrupt committed, provided the person or persons so dealing witli such 
bankrupt, or at whose suit, or on whose account such execution or attachment sliall have issued, 
bad not at the time of such contract, dealing, or transaction, or at the time of executing or levying 
Buck execution o^attachinent, notice of any prior act of bankruptcy by him committed : J*rov‘ide<i 
also, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed or taken to give validity to any payment made 
by any bankrupt, being a fraudulent preference of any creditor or creditors of such biinkrupt, or 
to any execution founded on a judgment on a warraat of attorney, or cognovit, given by any bank- 
runt by way of such fraudulent preference.” 

The commissioner who adjudicates, appoints two or more meetings of creditors for the hank- 
r^t to surrender and conform, at tlio first of which the chosen assignees are elected (1 2 \Vni. 

I V. § 20). A considerable portion of the subject of bankruptcy is so intimately rontii-eted aitli 
the powers and duties of the assignees, that reference may here be made to that head for the greuti-r 
part of the remainder of the subject. The claims of the creditors will be found under the he.-wi of 
PRoor. Up to the meeting for the choice of assignees, the petitioning creditor prosecutes the 
bankruptcy at his own cost, the commissioners then authorize the assignees to reimburse him from 
the first realized funds. When the adjudication has been pronounced, notice is given by tlie eoiii- 
missioners in the London Gazette, of the adjudication, and of the^wo meetings. 

The Bankrupt. —The bankrupt must surrender his property and ail documents connected with 
it , and conform to the provisions of the bankrupt law. A summons to surrender must he left at 
his residence, and he is liable to transportation or imprisonment and hard labour if ho disulK*y it, 
or do not make a full surrender and disclosure. The surrender must be made Iwforc three o’clock of 
me forty-second day after notice, but the court may enlarge the time (6 Geo. IV. §§ 112, 11.')). 
The following provision is made by 6 Geo. IV. § 116, for the b.'inkriipt’s co-operation with tlie 
^ignees, “ every such bankrupt, not in prison or custody, shall at all times after such surren- 
^r, attend such assignees upon every reasonable notice in writing for that purpose, given hv 
them to him, or left at his house, and shall assist such assignees in making out the account.s «if 
his estate; and such bankrupt, after he shall have surrendered, may, at all seasnnuhic times 
Mfore me expiration of the said forty-two days, or such farther lime as shall be allowed to him 
to finish his examination, inspect hi.s books, papers, and writings, in the prc-scnce of his assig¬ 
n's, or any person appointed by them, and bring with him each time any two persons to assist 
him; and every such bankrupt, after he shall have obtained his certificate, shall, upon demand 
in writing givtn to him or left at his usual place of abode, attend the assignees, to settle any 
accoimts ^tween his estate and any debtor to, or creditor thereof, or attend any court oY 
mordto give evidence touching the same, or do any act necessary for getting in the .said estate, 
for which attendance he shall be paid five shillings per day by the assignees out of his estate.” 
The provision Is enforced by imprisonmcntti. The lamkrupt is free from arrest in coming to sur¬ 
render, and after surrender during the foirty-two days, and such further time as may be al¬ 
lowed for examination, provided he was not In cn.stody at the time of surrender. If he he ar¬ 
rested, he can demand his discharge on producing the commissioners’ summons (§ 117). At tho 
last examination the commissioners may adjourn tho examin.ation tine die, and they arc entitled 
to indorse on tho summons a protection to the bankrupt from imprisonment, for a period not 
exceeding three months (S 118). The commissioners and assignees are empowered to make tho 
bankrupt an allowance from time to time from the estate, until he have passed his last exainii-n- 
tfon (9 114). If the bankrupt have duly surrendered and conformed, he will, on obtaining his 
certincate “ be discharged from all debts due by him when he became bankrupt, an<i from all 
claims and demands heireby made proveable " (§ 121). The certificate, if granted before six cah-n- 
dar months from the bankrupt’s last examination, must be signed by four fifths in minihcrnnd 
value of creditors to tho amount of £*2t); after the six months it may be granted by tliree-tlfths in 
number and value, or nine-tenths In number. To render the certificate a disi harge, it must bo 
accompanied by an attestation from tho commissioners of the bankrupt's surrender and confor- 
mlty, and the bmikrupt must swear that the certificate was obtained witiiout fraud ($ 122). Tho 
certificate must be “allowed ” in tho court of review, and it may there be oppo:ed by anv cre¬ 
ditor. In the following eases, the certificate is, by § 130, void“ If such banknipt shall'have 
lost, by any sort of gaming or wagering, in one day £20, or within one vear next preceding his 
mkrupti^ £200; or If be shall, within one year next preceding his bankruptcy, have lost £200 
by any contract for the purchase or sale of any government or other stock, where such contract was 
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not to be performed %vitbin one week after the contract, or wfiere tlie stock bought or sold was 
not actually transferred or delivered In pursuance of such contract; or shall, after an act of bank¬ 
ruptcy conimittcd or in contemplation of bankrapt^, have destroyed, altered, mutilated, or fcil- 
sitlud, or caused to be destroyca, altered, mutilated, or fiusiiied, any of his books, papers, writ¬ 
ings, or securities, or made or b^n privy to the making of any false or fraudulent entries in any 
book of account or other document, with intent to defraud his creditors, or shall iiave concealed 
property to the value of £10 or upwards; or if any person having proved a false debt under the 
coinuiisston, such bankrupt being privy thereto, or afterwards knowhig the same, shall not have 
disclosed the same to his assignees within one month after such knowledge.*’ A certificate in a 
second bankruptcy, or in favour of a bankrupt who has at some previous period been discharged 
on an insolvent act, or who has compounded, is restricted in its operation (unless the estate pro¬ 
duce fifteen shillings in the pound) to the protection of his person from arrestment and imprison- 
inont, bis future estate and eifects (tools of trade, necessary household furniture, and wearing 
apparel excepted) remaining vested in his assignees (6 Geo. IV. § 127). After the bankrupt has 
obtained iiis certificate, the regular allowance is awarded him. If the net produce amount to 
los. Iter pound, lie is to receive 6 pec cent., provided tiiat do not exceed ;£4U0. If it amount 
to 12s. fid. per pound, his allowance is 71 P«r cent., provided it do not exceed £.VK», and if the pro¬ 
duce amount to ISs. or upwards per pound, it is to be 10 per cent., provided it do not exceed ^‘6o(*. 
If the estate do not pay lOs. per pound, the bankrupt is only Ui bo aljowed so much as the assignees 
and commissioners tliink fit, not exceeding 3 per cent., ana limited in amount to ^‘300 (§ 128). 

JUividentU _The distribution of the funds realized among the creditors is thus provided fur. 

At the meeting for the last examination, the commissioners appoint a public meeting to bo held 
not less than four months from the issuing of the flat, and within six months after the examina¬ 
tion, giving twenty-one days’ notice in the Gazette. At the meeting the assignees give in an ac¬ 
count of their transactions on oath, and the commissioners audit the account and inquire whether 
any balance in the assignees' hands ought to bo retained (§ 106). Not sooner than four, or later 
than twelve months from the issuing of the fiat, the commissioners appoint a meeting withsimilp 
notice for declaring tlie first dividend out of such part of the net produce as they may think Ht* 
At this meeting all creditors who have not previously proved may prove. .Tlfc assigneesmake 
the dividend in pursuance of tlie order, without a Deed of Division, and take a receipt from eacii 
creditor in a book preserved for the purpos* (§ 187)< If tlie estate is not exhausted by the first 
dividend, a meeting for a second is called in the same manner within eighteen months from tlie 
issuing of the fiat. All creditors who have not proved may prove at this meeting, wd all 
who liavc not partaken of tlie former dividend are paid according to the ainoimt of that dividend 
before a general distribution is made, “ and such second dividend sliall be final, unless any action 
at law or suit in equity be deilbnding, or any {lart of the estate be standing out not sold or dis¬ 
posed of, or unless some otlior estate or effects of the bankrupt shall afterwards come to the assig¬ 
nees, in wliich case tiiey shall, as soon as may be, convert such estate and effects into money, and 
within two calendar months after the same shall bo so converted, divide the same in manner afore¬ 
said ” (§ 108). Assignees having at tlieir disposal unclaimed dividends to the amount of £50, 
must within two months after expiry of a year from the above declaration of a dividend, pay the 
dividenils, nr file a certificate of tlicm in the bankruptcy office, with the creditors’ names, 
amounts, Ac., otherwise they are chargeable with 5 per cent, interest, and such farther sum as the 
cuiiimissioners may think fit, not exceeding 20 per cent. Dividends which have lain unclaimed 
fur three years may be divided among the other creditors (§ 110). By 1 & 2 Wm. IV. $ 22, ufli- 
cial assignees must keep all monies lodged in bank, subject to the order of the court. £A8Sionbks.] 
Jicsrindituf and Annulliny. —The Lord Chancellor was, by the former law, empowered to issue 
a “ siinersedeas " to supers^o a cummisaion ; he may now by 1 A 2 Wm. IV. § 19, resemd or an¬ 
nul a flat. The power is in the general case discretionary. It will be exercised in the case of fraud, 
or in the absence of any of tlie requisites, or if the banlvuptcy is not proceeded with. When a fiat 
is rescinded, tlie acta done under it become void. It is the invariable practice to rescind or super¬ 
sede when the consent of all the creditors who have proved is obtained. It is imperative on tlie 
court to annul wlicn it is certified that the proper number of creditors have agreed to a composi¬ 
tion. [Composition Contract.] (//enfej/’x il. I- Smith's Mercantile [Assignkes. 

Bankruptcy Court. Commissioners. Composition Contract. Fboof.I 
In Irrland the process of bankruptcy has, by tlie late act 6 A 7 Wm Iv. c. 14, as amended 
by 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 48, and by 2 A 3 Vict. c 86, boon in almost every respect assimilated 
to the Englisli system, wliicli may be applied to Ireland, keeping in view these small distinctions. 
There are two commissioners of baniiruptcy in Ireland, a first and second, one of whom is 
ciiipowcrcd to act in each instance by a commission i^er the great 8(>al. There are no offici.il 
assignees, so tliat tlie rules as to country bankruptci^ in England apply. In the case of persons 
not liable to be made bankrupts, after tlie words “ member of or subscriber to any incorporated 
commercial or tnuling roiiipanies established by charter," come tlie wonts “ under or registered in 
pursuance of act of Parliament" (§ 18). In the Irish act, the expression “ supersede’’iscontinued. 

l.N ScoTi.ANo, the process by which the property of a trader is realized and divided among his 
creditors is termed Seiiuestration (wliicli see); the word bankruptcy lias a wider meaning in law, 
and is applied to all descriptions oi persons wlio are placed in circumstances that publicly indicate 
tlieir inability to meet their engagements. They are distinguished from those who may be insol¬ 
vent, but wlioso situation is not m.ide known to the world through the public acts of their cre¬ 
ditors, by the term “ notour," or notorious, bankrupt. By tlie Scottish act 1686, c. 5, any 
debtor who, boiug under diligence by lioming and caption, is imprisoned, or seeks the sanctuary 
of Ilolyrood House in Edinburgh, or defends himself by force, or flees, or absconds, and is after¬ 
wards found to Iiave been insolvent at tlie time, is declared a notour bankrupt. “ Insolvency," 
says Professor Hell, “ is not mode a presumption by the statute, but few cases occur where* 
proof of insolvency will be required in addition to the concurrence of the other requisites. It is 
not necessary, as may bo imagined from the words of tlie act, to institute a separate action for 
ascertaining tlie insolvency. The point is tried in tlie course of the reduction of a preference, or in 
Judging of tlie petition for sequestration; and the judgment on the insolvency is combined with 
the sentence on tho whole question before the court ’’ {Vorntnentarivs, ii. 168). By later statutes, 
additions were made to the acts which constitute bankruptcy; They are tliiis consolidated in the 
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54 Oeo. III. e. 137, S !• “ If any person, subject to the laws of Scotland, shall happen to be forth 
of that part of the territony of the United Kingdom, or not liable to bo imprisoned by being in the 
sanctuary, or by reason of privilege or personal protection, a charge of homing executed against 
him, together with cither an execution of arrestment of any of his elTccts not loosed or discharged 
within fifteen dats after the date thereof, or an execution of poinding of any of his moveables, or 
a decree of adjudication of any part of his heritable estate, for payment or security of debt, shall, 
when joined with insolvency, be held a sufficient proof of legal bankruptcy, and equivalent to the 
description of notour bankruptcy, given in the act of the Parliament of Scotland before men¬ 
tioned, made in the year 16!J6; and it is hereliy declared, that such insolvent debtor shall, from 
and after the period when both the charge of homing against the perstm, and one or other of tlio 
said diligences of arrestment (not loosed or discharged as aforesaid) or poinding have been exe¬ 
cuted, or decree of adjudication obtained, be holden and deemed a legal or notour bankrupt, an<l 
subject to the regulations of the said act in the year 16!l6, as hereby extended and explained; and 
every person, whether he be out of Scotland or not, whoso estate has been or shall bo sequestrated 
under tiie authority of any of the acts before recited, or of the present act, shall in like manner bo 
holden ai\d deemed a notour bankrupt in all questions upon the act 16!J6, from and after the date 
oi the ttt&t deVlveranco on the petition to the Court of Session for awarding the sequestration." 
The tatter part of this enactment is made applicable to sequestrations under the late act {2 & 3 
AT ict. c. 4\, 125). Homing and caption is a form of execution a^lnst the 
rative disuse, since a more brief method ot execution wtw proy >d^ .T *' ■ ^ 



or within sixty days before it. The clmllenge is competent only to a crcuimr ^ 
is nat challci.Kealjle. but the indorsation of bills and drafts }s struck " 

asca.*ih ; a roil transaction is not challengeable, and so a bill drawn ‘“n, 

diately rcceiviKl is valid, m.d Wicnts in the ordh^^^^^ 


sons,’’—that is, to m ar rcliItionH, or persons wiui wnom me granier is neany ... 

or otlicrwise,—granted after tlic existence of lawful debts, are null, and may lie riiallcngcd y 
crediti.ra affected: ativ creditor may benefit by the provision who can show that debts cxisuii 


i previous obligation — . „- . . . 

Commentarieg, ii. 16(1-242. Burton'* Manual of the Laio of Scotland, 601-606). 
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BANKRUPTCY, COURT OF, in England. Previously to the passing of 
1 & 2 Wm. IV. c.the sole jurisdictiou in bankruptcy was vested in the Lord 
Chancellor, who exercised it by issuing a special commission in each indivumal 
case. By that statute, a court was appointed, having one chief and tlirce puisiio 
jmlgea, six commissioners, two registrars, with deputy-registrars in number 
not cxccedinf! eight, and official assignees not exceeding thirty in number 1, 
9, & 22). The judges, or any three of them, constitute a court of review, 
wMclt must always sit in public, “ save and except as may be otherwise directed 
by this act, or by the rules and regulations to be made in pursuance hereof” (§ 2). 
Questions are brought before the court of review by petition, motion, or special 
case, according to rules which the judges are empowered to mako from time to 
time, with dbnsont of the Lord Chancellor (§§ 3 & 11). The commissioners aro 
formed into two subdivision courts, each consisting of three; and any one or 
more of them possesses the powers formerly exercised by commissioners of bank¬ 
ruptcy appointed by special commission (§§ 6 & 7). [Commissioners.] A com¬ 
missioner may adjourn an examih&tioii, to bo taken cither before a subdivision 
court or the court of review. He may adjourn a Proof of Debt [Proof] to 
be heard before a subdivision court, wnich finally and without appeal, except 
upon matter of law or equity, or of the refusal or the admission of evidence, shall 
determine upon such proof of debt.” If parties consent, the validity of a debt may bo 
tried by jury before the chief, or one or more of the other judges, on an issue prepared 
under the direction of the commissioner or the subdivision court. If only one party 
apply, the granting of the issue is at the discretion of the commissioner or sub- 
di^ion court, subject to appeal to the court of review (§ 30). The decision of a 
commissioner or subdivision court, on any matter of law or evidence, or on the 
refusal or admission of evidence, may be appealed to the court of review, and 
thence to the Lord Chancellor (§ 31). If the court of review determine in any 
appeal touching any decision in matter of law, upon the whole merit of any proof 
of debt, the order is final as to the proof, unless an appeal to the Lord Chancellor 
be lodged within a month. His decision in such case is final, but if the appeal is 
on admission or refusal of evidence, it is remitted to the commissioner or subdivi- 
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Sion court (§ 32). If the Lord Clianccllor deem any matter of. law or equity 
brought before him by appeal from the court of review, to be of sufficient difficulty 
or importance to require the decision of the House of Lords, or if both parties to 
any question before the court of review desire it to bo determined in the first in¬ 
stance by that House, and not by the Lord Chancellor, his lordship or the 
court of review may direct the whole facts to be stated in the form of a peti¬ 
tion of appeal to the House of Lords (§ 37). References or adjournments by a 
commissioner must bo to the subdivision court to which he belongs, unless in the 
case of sickness of a member of the court, or for other good cause (§ 6). Appeals 
to the Lord Chancellor are heard by him only, and notliy any other judge of the 
(^ourt of Chancery (§ 3). The court of review has the power of deciding on petitions 
for reversal of the adjudication against the bankrupt [BANKnupTCYj. and may 
direct any issue as to a fact affecting the validity of the adjudication, to no tried by 
jury. If the verdict is not set aside on application to the court of review within 
a month after the trial, or if the adjudication be not set aside by the court of 
review, tho adjudication or verdict is conclusive evidence that the party was or was 
not a bankrupt at the date of the adjudication—an appeal lies to the Chancellor 
in matters of law or equity, or the refusal or admission of evidence only (§ 17). 

In Scotland and Ireland there are no separate tribunals for administering the 
bankrupt law. In tho former country this duty is performed by the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, in the latter by tho Lord Chancellor, under whom there are two official 
commissioners (0 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 14, 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 48). 

IJAUILE, an Italian and Sicilian liquid measure, tho contents of which vaiyr in 
different places from about 7 to Iti Imp. gallons. * • 

HARILIjA (Fr. JUarille, Ger. Barilla. It. Barriglia. Rus. Socianka. Sp. 
Jiarrilla), an impure carbonate |pda, obtained by lixiviating the ashes of sea¬ 
weeds. It is imported into the Hinted Kingdom in consiilerable ouantities from 
Spain, tho Canary Islands, and Sicily,and in smaller parcAs from the East lndie.s. 
'I’he finest is brought from Alicant, near which it is prepareil from the Snlgnla saliva 
or Barilla, and the Salter, two plants which are extensively cultivated for that pur- 

r ose in Valencia and Murcia. It is brought to us in hard porous masses. The 
st quality is of a blueish-gray colour, while that which is ma«te from other plants is 
of a colour approaching black, and of greater specific gravity than the former. Tho 
value of barilla depends upon its purity. It usually contains from 18 to 24 ).>er 
cent, of its weight of pure carbonate of soda, and occasionally 30 per cent. It is 
consumed in the arts,—particularly in tho manufacture of soap and glass, and in 
bleaching ; but it is now much less used than formerly, on acconut of the cheap¬ 
ness with which soda is obtained from common salt. About 70,(K)0 cwts. are at 
])re.sont enti'rcd annually for homo consumption, which, notwithstanding a great 
re duction of duty, is less than ono-third of tho quantity tormerly required. It is 
chiefly u.sed in Ireland. 

A drawback is allowed on tho barilla used in bleaching linen (4 & 5 Wm. IV. 
c. 8f), § 14). 

Itrilish Barilla, or Kelp, is a still more impuro alkali, formerly made in largo 
qiiantities in the Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland, by burning sea-wrack (mostly 
tiie Fucus vesiculosus). It contains only from 3 to 8 per cent, of pure barboiiato of 
soda. The kelp manufacture has been comparatively trifling since tho abolition 
of the duties on salt, and the reduction of those on barilla. 

BARK, the rind or covering of a tree. A variety of barks occur in commerce, 
but only that of the oak will oo noticed in this placo. Some others, as cinchona 
or Peruvian bark, cork, cinnamon, cassia, and quercitron, will be described under 
their respective heads. 

Oak Bark (Ger. Kichenrinde, Lohe. Du. Run, Runne. Fr. Tan Brut, Ecorce 
de Chine. It. Scorxa di Quercia, Corteccia della Quercia. Sp. Corteza de En- 
cina. Por. Casca do Carvalho. Rus. Duboteui Kurd) is the chief substance used 
for tanning leather. Its quality varies according to tho age of the tree, and the 
season when it is cut; and Sir H. Davy discovered^that tannin is more abiuidont in 
the bark of young than of old ones. It is likewise ascertained, that bark taken in 
tho spring has times the quantity of tannin, in a given weight, compared with 
what it would have if taken in winter. Of substances used for tanning^ Sir 
Humphry states, that 8^ lbs. of oak bark are nearly equal to 21 of common willow 
bark, 18 of elm bark, 11 of tho bark of tho Spanish chesnut, 7j of the bark of tho 
Leicester willow, 3 of sumach, 2^ of galls, and 1 of catechu, with respect to the 
tannin contained in them. 

In addition to tho oak bark of British growth, nearly 40,000 tons are annually 
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im^rted, more than one-half of which is brought from the Netherlands, the re> 
mamder^hiefly firom Italy and other parts in the Mediterranean. 

BARLEY (Fr. Orge, Ger. Gerste. It. Orzo. Sp. Cebada)f a well-known species 
of com (Hordeum)^ <jf which the varieties are distinguished either Arom the number 
of rows of grains in the ears, or from the time of sowing them, into winter barley 
and spriim barley. In this country, it is commonly sown in April, and from two to 
three onshels of seed are used for an acre. The produce varies i^eatly vdth sea¬ 
sons, culture, and soil. The more early it can. bo sown, the produce in grain is the 
surer, though the bulk in straw is less. 36 bushels per acre is generally held 
to be a medittm crop, and 40 bushels a good crop. The medium weight of the 
common, or two-rowed barley (AT. distichon), is about 5*3 lbs. the bushel. The nrinci- 
pal consumption of barley is for malting, in the state termed pot or pearl barley 
(having the external coat of the seed rubbed off), it is en^loyed largely in soups 
and cooling drinks ; and the flour is used in many places for bread. In the south 
of Europe, it is consumed as food for horses. Bigg or Bere^ an inferior variety of 
six-rojved barley, is cultivated in the north of Scotland, and other late places, on 
account of its ripening well when sown in spring; but its grains do not weigh 
so heavy, in proportion to their bulk, as the two-rowed kind. Barley is culti¬ 
vated in a greater variety of climates than any of the other bread corns. In the 
United Kingdom, the best is raised in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where largo 
quantities are produced and malted for the London market. [Corn Trade.] 

BARM. [Yeast.] 

BARQUE. , rSHip.] 

BARRATRY is any fraudulent or other unlawful act committed by the master 
or mariners of a ship, without consent of the owner, and tending to his injury ;—■ 
“ as by running away with the ship, wilfully carrying her out of the course of the 
voyage prescribed by the owners, sinking, or deserting her, embezzling the cargo, 
smuggling, or any othefi* offence, whereby the ship or cargo may bo subjected to 
arrest, detention, loss, or forfeiture” (Marshallf 519). In other countries it com¬ 
prehends those faults of ignorance, unskilfulncss, or rashness, by which loss may 
be occasioned; but in Britain it is limited to intentional offences against the owners, 
and it has been decided, that an act done with the privity of the owners, though 
without that of the proprietor of the cargiK who was the person insured, is not bar¬ 
ratry (/. T. It. 32.3). lAhe shipmaster be the owner, he cannot bo guilty of'barratry. 
It is not essential that the act be done for the profit of the master or the mariners, 
and so it is barratry to sail out of port in breach of embargo, in consequence of which 
the owners sustain a loss in seamen’s wages and provisions by detention ( Robertson 
V. Ewer, I. T. It. 127). It does not affect the act that it was designed to benefit tho 
owner. ‘‘ With respect to the owner of the ship or goods,” says Lord Elleiiborough, 
“ whose interest is to be protected by the policy, it can make no difference in tlie 
reason of the thing, whetner tho prejudice he suffers bo owing to an act of tho mas¬ 
ter, induced by motives of advantage to himself, malice to the owner, or a disregard 
to those laws which it was the master’s duty to obey, and which (or it would not bo 
barratry) his owners relied upon his observing.” And it w'as accordingly decided, 
tliat where a master had general instructions to make the best purchases with de¬ 
spatch, this Vould not warrant him in going into an enemy’s settlement to trade 
(which was permitted by the enemy), though his cargo could be more speedily and 
cheaply completed there ; but such act, in consequence of which tho ship was seized 
and confiscated, was barratrous (Earle v. lioucroft, 180G, 8 Bust. 1*25). A general 
freighter is held owner for the time, and barratry may be committed against him, 
though with the sanction of the siiipuwner. On tho same principle, tho owner 
cannot recover as for barratry for what is done by order of the charterer, and it was 
held, that if the owner of a ship let to freight takes the command of her, and wil¬ 
lingly runs her ashore, this is barratry against tho freighter (Soares v. Thornton, 

7 Taunt. 6*27). Most descriptions of barratry are punished as crimes. By 33 Geo. 111. 
c. 66, § 8, the captain of any merchantman under convoy, wilfully disobeying tho 
signals or instructions of the commander of tho convoy, or deserting without notice 
or leave, is liable to imprisonment not exceediiij^ a year, or to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing £500. By 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 30, for consolidating tho laws of England as to 
msdicious injuries to promrty; maliciously setting fire to, or destroying any vessel, 
whether complete or unnnished, and maliciously setting fire to a vessclto preiudico 
the owner, or the owner of goods on board, or an underwriter, are respectively, by g 9, 
made punishable (in England) with death. Barratry is one of tho losses covered by 
insurance, and the owner may thus protect himself against tho act of tho master and 
sailors appointed by himself. " If the captain bo tho insured, no agreement on tho 
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part of the iiiflurers can make them liable for barratry committed by himself; bat 
they may be liable in such case for the barratry of the sailors in which he has no 
part” (MarshaUy 521). It is the duty of the owner to prevent as far as he may 
the misconduct of the master; and if the former appear to have acted with gross 
negligence, the underwriter is not liable. Nor will this last be liable for loss which 
is the undoubted conseimenco of the barratry, unless it happen within the time 
prescribed by the policy ror the duration of the risk. (Park on Insurance^ 137-158. 
Marshall on Insurancef 518-638.) 

BARREL, a round wooden vessel formed so as to bo stopped close ; also a mea¬ 
sure of capacity. The beer-barrel equal 36 imperial gallons. The barrel of flour 
is 1.9G lbs. avoirdupois. In Ireland the barrel of wheat, pease, beans, and rye, equal 
20 stones each of 14 lbs.; the barrel of barloy, bore, and rapeseed, equal 16 stones ; 
the barrel of oats is generally 14 stones ; the barrel of malt equal 12 stones. 

B ARREL-B ULI^ in shipping, is a measure of capacity for freight, equal 5 cubic 
feet; and 8 barrel-bulk, or 40 cubic feet, eoual 1 ton measurement. 

BARRIQ,UE. a French provincial liquid measure, equal in Bordeaux to about 
.50.| imperial gallons ; in Nantes, 52^ ; in Rochelle, 38^ ; in Rouen, 43 ; in Mont¬ 
pellier, for wine, 5^, and for oil, 7i imperial gallons nearly. 

BARTER is the exchange of one species of merchandise for another without 
reference to a money standard of value. Cases of pure barter are now of rare 
occurrence. 

llARTEii in Commercial Arithmetic U an application of the rule of Proportion to the exchanee 
of one eoiniiiodity, of which both the rate and quantity are fixed, for another, of which either jbe 
rate or ttic quantity are alone fixed. An the value of the goods exchanged arc equal, it is obvious 
that the product of the quantities multiplied Into their respective rates will be also equal. Ucnce 
the following 

Rule; Multiply the given quantity and rateof the one commodity, and the product, divided by the 
rate of the other commodity, gives the quantity sought; or, divided by ^e quantity, gives the rate. 

BARWOOD, a red dye-wood produced in Angola and other places in Africa. 
Only a small quantity is imported into the United Kingdom. 

BARYTES, a ponderous earthy mineral,wliich is found both massive and crys¬ 
tallized ; it is of various colours ; aud is both transparent and opaque. Sp. gr. 4*5. 
It is a very wi«lely ditfused substance. Chief localities, Dufton 111 Cumberland, 
Bohemia, Olc. The purely whito varieties arc ground, and used as a pigment, either 
alone or mixed with whito lead ; but it is otherwise of little value. (Phillips’ Geo- 
lot/f/ anti Mineralogy.') 

"baskets (Fr. CVr5ei//<».v. Gor. Korhe. \i.Pnnicre. Por. & Sp. Canastas) 
arc well known articles, made of willows, twigs, rushes, or splinters, or some other 
slender bodies interwoven. In England, the osier willow ( Vtminalis salix) is recog¬ 
nised as a most useful material for basketwork of all descriptions. The finer kinds 
of baskets are formed of the twigs of another species of willow; but what is called 
wickerwork is always made of osiers. 

BASSA, a liquid measure of Verona nearly equal to an imperial gallon. 

BAST, the iiiucr bark of tho limo tree, is a material largely used in Russia for 
matting and cordage. 

BATMAN, an oriental weight. [Mapnd.] , 

BATTA, a term used in India to denote a por centage, or allowance. Thus the 
Sicca rupee is said to bear a batta of 16 per cent, against the current rupee, as 
100 Sicca rupees = 116 current rupees. Batta also denotes an allowance made to 
tho East India Company’s military officers in addition to their pay. 

BAT’l’ENS, pieces of fir or pine timber used for floors, and as a ground for laths. 
They aro always at least 6 feet' long, and generally not exceeding 7 inches broad, 
aud 2^ inches in thickness tvhcu imported. The best aro from Christiania; tho 
worst from America. 

Battkn-enps aro pieces under 6 feet in length. 

BATZE, a small base silver coin iu Switzcrlaud and some parts of Germany, 
worth about three halfpence sterling. 

BAVARIA, a kiiigdom in tho S.vV.of Germany, and, next to Austria and Prus¬ 
sia, tho most important of the German States. Area, about 30,000 British square 
miles. l’opulatioii,4,.315,46.9. It is subdiviiied into eight provinces. Capital, Munich, 
pop. 75 , 000 . Tho government is a limited monarchy, with chambers of councillors 
and deputies, regulated by a deed of constitution of May 26,1818. 

Uftvariii is composed of two territories, which are separated from eacli other by the interposition 
of tljc Itaden and liesse Darmstadt possessions. Tlie larger, called the Terrilorj/oj’the Danube and 
Maine, extends from lat. 47® 19' to 41' N., and from long. 8“ fil' to l.’I® 44' K., and compre- 
beiuts seven of the eight provinces. Tins country is luuiintainous and woody towards the aouth ; 
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trade. The principle*of the oriental bazaar is association for facility of reference $ 
all the shops of a city are placed together; and the different trades and occupations 
are severallv coUec^^ in different parts of the bazaar, instead of being iud&rimi- 
nately mingled as in our streets. Thus the saddlers are found to occupy one passage, 
the pipem^ers another, and so on. Hie neat bazaars consist of a connected 
series of these passages, or la^es, vaulted with nigh brick ro6fs, surmounted by domes 
which admit a subdued daylight; and those of a superior des^ption are sometimes 
decorated with paintings. The passages are composM of a series of recesses or stalls, 
the floor of which is raised from two to three feet above the ground. These re¬ 
cesses, which are entirely open in firont, are scarcely more than closets; but in the 
more respectable parts there is'generally a door in the back-wall which leads to 
another apartment that answers the purpose of a store-room. The front part is the 
shop, on the floor of which the menmant sits with liia goods so placed that he has 
seldom occasion to rise. wMch, if he is a Turic, he mrefy does without manifest re¬ 
luctance. Long bargaining is common, and an aprareut indifference is exhibited 
both by buyer and smler; the latter, as he sits smoxing his pipb, being indeed the 
very personifleation of luxurious repose. Not only trades, but handicnift employ¬ 
ments are carried on in the bazaars. The stocks of the individual dealers are sm- 
dom of much value, but an imposing effect is produced by the exhibition of the 
whole in a connected form, whence arises the splendid appearance of the oriental 
bazaars. Business commences and terminates with daylight, and none of the shop¬ 
keepers or artisans reside in them. Wholesale dealers have no open shops in the 
bazaars, but they have warehouses in them, or in their vicinity. « • 

In tins country, especially in London, the term bazaar is commonly underAood 
to mean an assemblage of shops or atalls under cover, but these are less properly 
bazaars than Paternoster Row with its books, Monmouth Street with its shoes, and 
Holywell Street with its old clothes. 

BEACON. [Buoy. Lighthouse.]' 

BEACONAGE, a charge for the use and m9,intenance of a buoy, lighthouse, or 
other beacon stationed for the use of navigators. 

BDELLIUM, aresin of doubtful origin, produced in Persia and India. It 
resembles myrrn, mr which it is sometimes substituted. It is now disused in 
Britain, but is to be found intermixed with gum-arabic. 

BEADS, small globes or balls made of jriass, ebony, pearl, or other materials, 
and used as necklaces. They are also employed by Roman Catholics for the pur¬ 
pose of counting a scries of prayers called the Rosary. 

BEANS (Fr. Feues. Get. Bohnen. It. Pave. Pbr. Fauas. Rus. Booftii. Sp. 
Jlabns\ the grain of a leguminous plant (Faba vulgaris)^ of which there are two 

g eneral classes,—those which are cultivated in gardens, termed garden or white 
cans, and those which are cultivated in tho flelds, termed field or gray beans. Of 
these last, tho principal are the horse bean and tho tick; the former is the more 
hardy, the latter is generally of better quality, and more productive. 

The bean, though an exhausting crop, is regarded as well suited to prepare the land for wheat 
or barley. It is sown in February or March; and except where the dibbling process is resorted 
to, about 4 bushels of seed arc required to the acre; 40 bushels to the acre are regarded as a great 
crop; 30 bushels are a full and satisfactory one ; and probably the average produce Of tlic hingdoin 
does not amount to 24 (Lou''s Agriculture). The field bean is chiefly applied to the feeding of 
horses, hogs, and other domestic animals. Lt^oRN Tradk.] 

BEAVER. [Fuk Trade.] 

BECllE DE MER,called also tripang, or sea-cucumber, is a very peculiar kind 
of sea-slug (Ifolothurion). which, after being gutted, pressed, dried m the sun, and 
smoked, is regarded by t tie Chinese as a luxury, much in the same way in which 
wo regard caviare. It is carried to China from almost every island of tho 
Eastern Archipelago, from Australia, and of late from Mauritius and Ceylon. 
Tho value, as may oe seen by the Canton Price-current, varies according to qua¬ 
lity, from 6 dollars up to 50 per pccul; and tho natives alone for the most part are 
judges of its worth. Tho principal importation into China is by the junks, and the 

? uantity is so considerable that the fishery of it, especially on the coast of New 
lolland whore it abounds, might probably be entered into with advantage by 
Europeans. {P!dinbur</h Cabinet TAorary^ No. XX. China.) 

BEECH, a beautiful and valuable tree iPagas sylvatica)^ indigenous to most 
parts of Europe. It thrives best iu rich soils and sheltered^ situations. _ The wood 
IS of closo texture, though not so strong as tho grained timbers against a cross 
strain. When exposed to alternate drought and moisture soon decays, but lasts 
long when kept constantly wet. Beech is used for machinery, furniture-work, 
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screws for workmen's benches, presses, stocks and handles df tools; also for keels 
of ships, boats, and for planking in parts kept constantly iindor water. It is, 
however, little used in building, and though easily turned, it is not adapted for 
hollow vessels, as it is apt to split when quickly dried after being wet. Beech is 
also liable to be attacked by worms, so that it is not extensively employed. _ The 
small wood makes good charcoal, and the mast or fruit furnishes food for swine. 

Beech-nut Oil, a fat or greasy oil, resembling that from olives, obtained from 
the decorticated nuts of the beech tree. These yield, by pressure, about 1.^ per cent, 
of oil, and a larger quantity when aided by heat; the remaining cake is reckoned 
better food for cattle than common oil-cake. 

BEEF (Fr. Bcevf. Ger. Rindjleisch)^ the flesh of the ox, forms, in a salted 
state, a considerable article of exportation, especially from Ireland. In 1838 there 
were exported of the produce of tho United Kingdom 42,l(;i barrels of beef and 
pork of the declared value of £148,403; about two-thirds of which were sent to 
the West Indies ; and the remainder chiefly to Australia, British America, Maur.- 
tius, and India. In tho same year 13,108 cwts. of foreign salted beef were imported ; 
only a small part of which, however, was entered for home cousumptioii. 

The importation of fresh, or corned, or sliglitly salted beef for home consumption is prohibited 
by 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 52, § 58-60; and, by 3 & 4 Wni IV. c. 57, § 43, foreigri ticef exported from 
the warehouse must be taken on board as merclmndise only, and not consuiiied as stores. 

A barrel of Irish niesslMief contains 25 pieces, each of 8 lbs., or 200 lbs.; a tierce, SB pieces, or S 
lbs. i a firkin, 25 pieces, each of 4 lbs., or lUU lbs. 

BEEF-WOOD, the produce of a species of Casuaraceay which grows ‘n Now 
South Wales," is a hard, close-grained, reddish wood, variegated with dark and 
white streaks. It is imported in logs or about 9 feet long by 13 inch'^s broad ; uiul 
is principally used in forming borders to work in which the larger .vood. * u 
ployed. 

BEER (Fr, ^iere. *>Ger. Bier) is a fermented liquor, made from the malt of 
barley, and flavoured with hops. It may bo called tb'* wine of barley. A variety 
of kinds are made ; those in use at present being distinguished W the naim of 
Ale, Porter or Strong Beer, Table Beer, and Small Beer, wlii'di diner Uttle except 
in strength, and in the mode of preparing the malt from w'hich they are mami- 
facturcv., 

A le is brewed from malt which has been dried by the application of only a slight 
heat, and is of a more sirupy consistence and sweeter taste than porter. The best 
kinds ma<le in this country are the Scotch and Burton ales. Scotch nle is distin¬ 
guished for paleness of colour and mildness of flavour ; the taste of th«! hop never 
predominates ; and it is perhaps more near to tho French pale wines than any of 
the other ales that are brewed in this country : it is like them too the result of a 
lengthened fermentation. The general mode of charge is by tho hogshead (== 1.^ 
barrelo or 54 Imp, galls.), for which from £3 to £8 aro paid according to 
quality. This ale is made chiefly in Edinburgh, also at Alloa and Prestunpans. 
Burton alcy brewed at the place of that name in Staffordshire, is prepared frorii tho 
palest malt and hops, as, if it be not as pale as a straw it will not pass with 'on- 
noisseurs. It is also distinguished for strength, flavour, and sweetness. It is 
usually charged by the gallon, as tho sizes of the casks differ. Besides tho Burton 
ales, those of Nottingham and Birmingham arc sent to the I^ondon market. 

Portery or strong beery is a potent fine liquor, transparent, and of a beau - 
fill brownish colour. It is brewed in the same way as ale, with this diflerenee, 
that in making malt for porter, a much higher temperature i.s applied, by wbich 
it is slightly burned, so that the wort got from it has a dark colour, ami a pectiliar 
bitter taste. Other substances, however, besides malt and hops, aro known to be 
sometimes used to improve its flavour and appearance, though the use of such sub¬ 
stances is prohibited. Different kinds of porter are known in trade by particular 
names and marks. Mild beer is beer nevyiy brewed ; consists chiefly of tlyit 

made expressly for the purpose of keeping ; brown stout is a fine strong kind of 
porter ; the degrees of strength are in some cases marked with an X (single X), 
XX (double X), and XXX (treble X). For a fuller account of the different 
kinds of porter, see “ Art of Brewingy* Library of Useful Knowledge. The price 
of a hogshead varies, accordiim to quality, from about £2, Tis. to £5, 2s.; 
namely, X, or stout, £2, 128.; XX, or brown stout, £3. 12.s.; XXX, or double 
brown stout, £4, 4s.; imperial, £5, 28. London is the chief scat of the manufac¬ 
ture, but Dublin porter is also celebrated. Of late years a general prefcreiico is 
given to mild ale instead of porter; and several of the most eminent London brewers 
have had to change their manufacture to suit the altered taste of their customers. 
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Small beer and Table beer are weaker liquors, made cither by mixing a large pro¬ 
portion of water with the malt, or by mashing wliat is left after the porter or ale 
wort is drawn off, with a fresh quantity of water. The names of spruce beer, ghi- 
ger beer, &c. are given to other inferior oeverages, consisting of a saccharine liquor, 
partially fermented, and flavoured with peculiar substances. 

The excise duties formerly levied on beer were abolished from and after Octo¬ 
ber 10,1830, by 1 Wm. IV. c. 51 ; but a considerable revenue is still derived from 
the licenses payable for the privilege of manufacturing and selling it, and from the 
duty on malt. 

The Manufacture of Beer is regulated by different statutes. Brewers are re- 
quire<l to take out a license from the excise, and to “ enter ” their premises under 
a 2 >enalty of A'200, and forfeiture of tho mash-tun and materials. No security is 
required for the license. Brewers are prohibited from having on their premises 
any raw or uumalted grain or corn, under forfeiture of the same, and a penalty of 
i,'200 n 1 Wm. IV. c. 51). The adulteration of beer is also prohibited ; and any 
brewer or dealer in beer having in his posscs.sion, making, using, or mixing with 
any worts or beer, any other articles than malt and hops, shall forfeit such articles 
and tho vc.ssels in which they arc contained, and pay £"200 for each offence. 
Druf^gists or*other3 delivering to any brewer, or dealer, knowingly, any colouring 
f-Micr than ungronnd brown malt, arc subject to a penalty of £500 (56 Geo. III. 
c. 58). 

'I’ho license duty imposed on brewers shall be paid according to tho quantity of 
•nalt used by th.?m, reckoning a barrel of beer (36 Imp. galls.) every tM-o 
iMi'- hols of malt (6 Geo. IV. c. 81 ; 1 Wm. IV. c. 51). • 

The Sale of hcer in England is principally regulated by the acts 11 Geo. IV. and 
1 vV;n. 1V. c. 04, 4 tSc Wm. IV. c. 85, and 3 & 4 Viet. c. 01, the chief enactments 
ni which are tuc following :— ^ 

/ -•ii*-tyre«|iiirin!? a license for selling b«er, ale, and porter, by retail, must produce to the oflRccr 
oi I .>■ 1 .'!, a ccrtilicate from an ovi iseer of his locality, to the effect, that he is an actual resident in 
♦ h(> house jcii whicli he chiiins. and st.ating tho amount in which ho is rated to the poor (3& 4 Viet, 
r. (51. ^ ; must enter into a bond to the cominissioners of excise, with one surety of £20, or with 

t" <• >f .flh e.nch, for the payment of any penalty or sum of money, not exceeding the amount of 
50(11 .£Ji} tr ,CW respectively, which shall be incurred for any offence aeainst this act, by the 
party to whom such license shall he granted; and no person licensed to sell beer by retail, or not 
htdng a hniiseholder paying tlie poor-rates, sbali be surety in any such bond <1 Wm. IV. c. (i4, 
§S 4, S). liy tlie late net, Hcensed retailers must enter all their prciuises with the excise, under 
the arrangements of the general excise act [Kxcisk] (3 & 4 Viet, c, 61, § 0). 

ICvcry person applying for a lici'iise to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, to deposit>with tho 
coiiiniissioners a certiiicnte of good character, signed by six rated inhabitants of the parish, no e 
of whom shall he maltsters, common brewers, or persons licensed to sell spirituous liquors orh4‘<.r 
or cider by retail; hut if there arc m.t ton nitcu inhabitants in the place, the certificate of the 
majority if them to he sufiieient. Such eertiHcate to be signed by overseet- as to rating, under a 
penalty for ••cfusal of £5 (4 5 Wm. IV. c. §§ 2, 3). 

Duties on beer licenses under 1 Wni. IV. c. 64 repealed, and in lieu thereof there shall be payable 
for any license to sell beer off tlie premises, £'l. Is., and on the premises, £‘3, .3s. |lt»ie. $ 13). 
IVnalty for making or using false certirtentes, £'.'M); and licenses obtained on false certificates to 
be void. Licenses under the said act not to authorize persons to hold licenses for sale ot wine. 
I’enalty on pursons licensed under the acts permitting wine or spirits to be consumed on tiie 
premises £'50, besides excise penalties and forfeiture of tlic spirits, &c. and of the license. I’eralty 
on unlicensed persons selling beer and cider by retail, £&, besides excise penalties. * There is a 
similar penalty against persons allowing beer to bo drunk on the premises, when the license is for 
b''«T drunk oft tho premises (3 & 4 Viet. c. 61. §§ 6, 13). 

The name and surname of the party licensed o he painted on a board over the door “ in lett ’rs 
Inree inches at least in length, in white upon a black ground, or in black upon a white ground," 
togedier witli the words “ licensed to sell beer by retail.” “ not to bo drunk upon the premises,” 
or, “ to oedrunk on the premises” (1 Wm. IV. c. 64, § 6; and 4 At .3 Win. Iv. c. 6.3, § 18). 

rertiheate not to bo required for houses in London or Westminster, or any parish or place 

'hm the hills of mo-tality, nor any city or town corporate, nor within the distance of one mile 
from the polling pku'e of any town returning a member to Parliament, so that the population ac¬ 
cording to tho last parliament, ry census shall exceed 5tHH> (4 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 85, $ 21). Jly tiie 
last net, no premises can bo licensed unless they be nittnl at £15, If in London, or within a mile 
from the iKilling place of a town having 10 ,(nu) inhabitants; or at £’11 where the population is 
above 250U; or at £‘8 if situated elsewhere (3 Ac 4 Viet c. 61, § 1). 
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Aocovht of tho Number of Licenses granted for the Manufecture and Sale of 
Beer in the United Kingdom, together with the amount of Duty thereon, m tho 
Year ei^ed January 5,1838. 


Brewers of strong beer not exceeding SO barrels. 

.... exceeding 90 and not exceeding so.. 

.... .... SO .... HKJ.. 

.... .... 100 .... 1000 .. 

.... .... lOOObarrels.... 

Brewers of table beer. 

Retail brewers under 0 Geo. IV. c. 54. 

.Sellers of strong beer only, not being brewera. 

|Beer retailers whose premises are rated under £90 \ 

per annum.i 

.... £20or upwards.. 

Retailers of beer, elder, or perry, under 1 Wm. IV. \ 

r. 64, and 4 dr 5 Wm. IV. c. 85, namely./ 

To be drunk on the premises.. 

Not to be drunk on the premises.. 


1 EngUaid. 

1 Scotland. 

1 Ireland. | 

No- 

Dsty. 

No. 

Daty. 

No. 

DMtjr. 

8.998 

£4.499 

62 

£31 

29 

£14 

8,520 


24 

24 

1 

1 

10,446 

15,667 

28 

42 

11 


18,306 

.36,612 

211 

422 

65 

110 

1,607 

13,825 

114 

9M 

146 

1549 

14 

1.3 

90 

63 

« a 

• . 

18 

94 

20 

105 

a • 

• a 

979 

3,084 

23 

72 

60 

imi 

39,926 

41,922 

16,293 

17,108 

19,175 

20,1.34 

15,824 

49,846 

790 

2,1^ 

1,623 

6,112 

.39,902 

125,691 

• a 

# » 



6.291 

5,556 

•• 

• • 


• 


The Exportation qf Beer is related by 1 Wm. IV. o. 51, § 9-14. A drawback 
of is payable for every barrel of 36 imperial gallons exported to foreign parts. 
Butabefore debenture shall be paid for^guch drawback, the exporter, or his 
principal clerk or manager, shall make oath, before the propter officer of cxci.^c, 
that such beer or ale was exported as merchandise, and no part thereof fur tliu 
ship’s use ; and that, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, the same 
has been brewed wholly from malt which has p^d the duty of '2.s. 7d. a bushel. He 
shaU also specify in such oath the time when, and tho place where, and the brewer, 
being an entered and licensed brewer for sale, by whom such beer or ale w’ns 
brewed, and that the quantity of malt used in brewing was not less than 2 imperial 
bushels for every 36 gallons of such beer or ale. irenalty for false statements, 
£200, and the debenture is void. 

The art of preparing ale and beer for warm climates has now attained a higli 
degree of excellence ; out the quanti^ exported is inconsiderable, when compare.! 
with what is consumed at home. It is principally sent to the East and West 
Indies,*Australia, United States, and Brazil. In 1836, 1.5,148 tuns (each of 216 

S allons) were exported, of the declared value of £270,916 ; in 1837, 15,.588 tuns, 
eclared value, £273,122 ; in 1838, 18,327 tuns, declared value, £317,3.59. 

The import duties on beer and ale arc prohibitory, and none is imported. 


UMorical Notice .—Tho use of a ferraento*! liquor from barley Is of high antiquity, not only In 
the north of Ktirope, but even in Spain and Egypt. Ale was a favourite Itcversigc of the ancient 
Scandinavians, and it was an article of their belief that drinking large draughts of it formed ono 
of the chief felicities of heroes in the Hall of Odin. In England, ale appears from a very early 
period to ha\e been regarded as ono of the necessaries of life; but down to the era of tho Refontiu- 
tion, the use of wine was also very general;—it being both extensively inanufactiircd from vines 
reared in the southern counties, and imported on a considerable scale from the Rhine and other 
parts. The decay of the ecclesiastical gardens at that time, however, and the greater enenuraee- 
ment then given to tho growth of grtUn^d tho culture of hops, gradually led to the more extended 
use of ale, which, from tlie period Just nated, may bo regarded as peculiarly tho national beverage 
of Epgland. 

In ancient times, ale was subject to a variety of statutory regulations In reference to its price 
and wholesomeness; but it was not made an exciseablo commodity until IC4.3. The beer diitie.'i 
varied at different periods; and at length were abolished in Ireland in 1705, and in Britain in lam. 
The rates levied betwixt 1802 and 1830, were lOs. per barrel (old measure) on strong l>eer, and 2s. 
per barrel on table beer, which yielded in the year 1829, In England, £3,126,568; in Hcotland. 
.£79,414; in all, £3,905,982. The quantity brewed during the same year in Britain, amounted 
to 7,755,598 barrels, of which 6,060,247 barrels were strong beer. No record exists of tlie quan¬ 
tity made since the abolition of the duty; but there can be no doubt that it has very consider- 

illCl*GttACde 

In the same year (1830) in which the duties on ale and beer were repealed in Britain, by I Win. 
IV. c. 51, another act of even greater importance, not only to the traders in ale an<) beer, but to 
the community generally, received the sanction of the legislature. Tliis was tho iwt 1 Wm. IV. 
c. 64.’already mentioned. Under Its provisions, which came into operation on tlio lotli Octnlier 
1830, any person could obtain a license to sell ale, beer, and porter by rtdall in England; ttieir 
privilege bei^ derived from an excise license costing two guineas, and rencwalde annually. I'ro- 
viouriy, tlie Justices of the Peace were alone empowered to grant licenses for the sale of malt 
liquor. The actsof 1834 and 1840 (4 A 5 Wm. IV. c. 85; and 3 A 4 Viet. c. 61) introdiieud some 
new regulations whicli oufidrt perhaps to have been considered necessary from tlie first opening of 
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a new trade so liable to be misconducted aa ttHut of sale ^ fermented liquors. The acf of 1834 
also Introduced a distinctioD In England between those who sold beer, die. for consumj^tion.on 
their premises, and those who sold It only to be emuumed dsewhere. Since the passing ihe 


acts of 1830 and 1834. the number of ucensea renuiers nas mcreasea m every part of En 


BEET, 

succulent 


ST, a plant, one species of which {Beta vtUgarie) is distinguished by its large 
out root. Of this species the chief varieties are,—red beet, which has been 


oUCCUIUXlb ruvvo vA vIllB BUWAOB vuv vu&VA swavy a.vaa wvva lutrs wcil 

long cultivated in our gardens for the table ; white beet, extensively used in France 
and other parts of the Continent, for the manufacture of sugar [Suoar] ; and field 
beet [Mangel W urzel] used as food for cattle. Another species of beet producing 
succulent leaves only {B. hortenm)^ forms one of the principal culinary vegetables 
of the ueasantrv of Franco, Germany, and Switzerland. 


BELGIUM, a kingdom situated in the W. of Europe, betwixt lat. 49" 27' and 
.51" 31' N., and long. 2" 37' and 6" E.; and which, prior to the revolution of 1830, 
formed with iiolland the Ui^ed Kingdom of the Netherlands. It is bounded N. by 

Holland, - - . . Area^xcluding the 

portions 11^51 British square 

miles. ' ; Brabant, 604,950 ; 

W. b ItX/iiUVXO, , JU.* A, MMUV.V.JIK*, f wymv§ m wv, 410 ^ LlOge, 400,f 80 t 

Limburg, 161,617 ; Luxemburg, 167,885 ; Namur, 232,825 ; total, 3,972^37 ; or 
which nearly 300,000 are Germans and Dutch, the rest Belmans, that is Walloons 
and Flomiugs, belonging to the Grcco-Latin stock and speaking a f^fench dialqct. 
Capital, Brussels ; pop. in 1839, 104,7|i8. Govemmeut, a constitutional monai^hy, 
with a senate and house of representatives ; the members of both chambers being 
elected by those citizens who pay not less tlian 20 florins (33s. 3d. sterling) annually 
of direct taxes. 


Belgium is in general a level country, dtcept in the provinces of Liege and Namnr, where the 
surface becomes irregular and in some parts hilly. The soil of the flat country is in most parts 
light and sandy ; but is rendered exceedingly fertile by the constant application of manure, to 
obtain which the attention of the cultivator is especially directed to the rearing of cattle. Tho 
climate resembles that of the ti. of England, but more variable; and the common objects of 
culture are wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, turnips, hemp, flax, beet, hops, and 
chicory, with artiflcial grasses; a variety of fruits are also grown, and soiiio toliacco. About 
U-lltha of the country arc under cultivation, and of the remainder, the greater part is occupied 
bv forests, towns, roads, canals, and railways, which cannot be deemed unproductive. The most 
highly cultivated provinces are those of the north and west, which in their flatness, fertility, dikes, 
and canals, closely resemble iiolland; and are so thickly inhabited as to present the app^ranco 
of one continuous village. 

The iiiincral productions arc numerous and abundant, particularly in the S. and E. portions of 
tho kiiigdoiii, comprehending Uainault, Namur, Luxemburg, and Liege; and the working of 
mines constitutes a valuable branch of tho nation^ industry. Of the mineral products, tbeWrst in 
point of importance is coal, tho extraction of whicli employed in 1838, 31,19u men; and there were 
produced 22,(KK),(KK) hectolitres, worth 32,0liU,(KX) franca The three great centres of the coal 
mines are Mons, Churleroy, and Liege, iron mines are numerous, especially in the district 
between the Saiubre and the Mouse; and in 1838, the quantity of prepared ore worked up was 
4S8,(NK) tons, corresponding to double that quantity taken from the mines. Lead is found in 
Liege, in Namur, and in Liixemlmrg, especially at Longrilly ; co)«per in Halnault and Liege; 
7 .ine in Namur and ilainuult; besides which the mineral products ot the S. aud E. ])rovinccs em¬ 
brace manganese, calamine, sulphur, and alum, also various kinds of stone, slate, marble, and 
clay titled fur tho manufacture uf porcelain. 

In inaniifactures, Belgium formerly excelled all other states, but they gradually declined while 
the country was under the dominion of Spain, and became comparatively Inconsiderable. Since 
the revolution of 1830, however, a new impulse has been rommunicated to all brandies of indus¬ 
try. One uf the most important of the manufactures is that of woollen cloths (particularly black 
cloth), the chief scats of which are at Verviers, Litge, and Dalhem ; carpets are made at Tour- 
nay ; linens at Ghent, St Nicolas, Tertnonde, Courtray, Ninove, and other places. The cotton 
maiiufiu'ture, in which there is invested in fixed capital in buildings aim machinery about 
8 U,on(i,(NMi francs, employs upwards of 120,000 hands; Olieut, St Nicolas, Antwerp, and Mechlin 
contain the principal nicturics. The breeding of the silk worm was introduced in 1828, and the silk 
manuf icture is rising iuto iinporttinco in Antwen*. Sicne, and Uede near Brussels. The lace 
uf Brussels and Mechlin has long been celebrated; and ribwds of every kind are made in large 
quantities at Antwerp, Tournay, and Ypres. The smelting and monuflicturo of iron, cupper, and 
tin is carried on extensively from the abundance of these metals and of coal, and charcoal from 
the forests; the principal groups of for^s are between the Meuse and the Sambre, at Cbarleroy, 
and on the banks of the Meuse, extending from its entrance into Belgium to the Umits of Namur 
and Liege, at w’hich last place the coke furnaces, which have been doubled in number since 1837, 
arc of greater dimensions and power tlian any in Europe: tho iron manufactures comprehend 
steam-engines, cannons, and tirearms, all made on a great scale in Liege ; and cutlery and iron 
utensils in various localities. The chief other manufactures are those of hosiery, employing about 
.’>(MKH) persons, mostly in the arrondissement of Tuuniay: porcelain at Sept-Fontaines, Brussels, 
Ardennes, and Tournay; glass at Namur, Liege, Vm-St-Lambert, and Charlcroy ; beet-root 
sugar, and refining at Qnent; besides beer, leather, salt, paper, hats, and a great variety of other 
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ttrtiOM .. Mach of the rapid progress observhble ia almost every branch of of late y^re 

Is doe to the hsdlitles ana encouragements afforded by the goverament, but Individual enterprise 
has been also oonnricoous. Amidst many instances .of this kind, tiiere is one In i^rtlculiw so essen¬ 
tially national to Belgium, so identified with its prosperity, and of a celebrHs so tnily Buropean, 
that it is imposdble to leave it unnoticed. We allude to Mr John Cwkeriil of one of the 
most disttn^ished persons who has yet appeared in the manufacturing world. He Is concerned 
in upwards of M manufacturing establishments; €temuuiy, F^ce, md PolaM poMess smne of 
them; but the greatest nmnbw are rituated in Belgium. Of those the most remarkable for its 
intrinsic q^tties of vastness and solidity, as well from its being the ^t of goverament, so to call 
It, of Mr CockerlU’S scattered empire or mechanical enterprise, is that of Seralng, on the banks 
of the Meuse, near Biege, whore no fewer than 3700 men are employed in coal-mines, iron-works, 
blast furnaces, and in the manufketure of steam-engines and other irachines. 

The internal commerce of Belgium is facilitated by magnificent rivers, particuiany the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, the latter bring navigable as far as Cambiay in FnuiTO. Ihero are also 
numefous canals. Wacan only mention the great Northern Canal* from Neuss on the Hhmo 
(in Prussia) by Venloo on the Meuse to Antwerp, and with which communirate, by means of the 
Mheldt, the Lievre and Bruges canals; the Ostend and Dunkirk canals, reaching the s'.'a at differ¬ 
ent points; the Brussels canal; and the Louvain canal. Tlie railways, llkewiw, owing to tlic flat¬ 
ness of the country, have been introduced with a success unknown even in Britain. According to 
a law passed in 1834* it was provided ^at a system of railroad should be established in the king- 
dom vmich, having Mechlin for its centre, should lead towards the cast by Louvain, Liege, and Vcr- 
viers, to the Prussian frontier; towards the north to Antwerp; towards the west by Teriuonde. 
Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostend ; and towards the south, over Brussels, and through Jlaiiiaiilt, to 
the French frontier: the costs of the execution, and the superintendence, to devolve upon the 

g overnment; and the fmriff for the use of the railroads to be fixed yearly by a law. The works 
egan immediately after the publication of the law, and have since been forwarded with great suc¬ 
cess. In 1839, they comprised an extent of 150 British miles; wliilo those which are decided ujton 
towards France will embrace a further distance of 9U miles. So persevering bcside.<i is tlic activity 
of the government in the improvement of the country that large suras are also voted for now roails 
and &nals, although Belgium is already so rich in tM facilities of communiciition. Of tiio public 
works, not a few, such as the railroads for uniting the Scheldt and the sea witii the Riiine, and the 
constructions towards the German frontier, have been projected with the view of rendering com¬ 
paratively unproductive to Holland the rivers which baa secured to her the coimnerciai moiiopuly 
of the Kbenish provinces, and the transit trade to Germany. 

The external commerce of the kingdom suffered from the revomtion of 1^30, but it has again 
revived, and now shows a progressive improvement, corresponding with that whicli lias occurred 
in the other branches of industry. The exports cliiefly consist of bark from tlio trees of the Bel¬ 
gian forests, of which nearly 350,000 cwts. are annually exported to Great Britain alone, seeds, 
especially clover, coal, of which immense quantities are annually sent to France, where it i.s re¬ 
ceived on more &vourable terms than that from England; spelter, flax, hops, linens, lace, car¬ 
pets, and flrearins; the last licing sent in large quantities to Braxil, from whence they are again 
exported to Africa in exchange for slaves. The imports arc principally composed of tropical pro¬ 
duce. especially coffee, tobacco, and cotton, British manufactures, vroul to tiie aiirmal value of 
A‘550,UUi), chiefly from Germany, Poland, Hungarv, and the southern provinces of Bussiu, and 
wine. The following account, abridged from the Tkbles of the Board of Trade (vol. v. p. 
furnishes a general view of the commerce of Belgium for the first four years after its separation 
from Holland. 



1 Value of Imports into l^p)glum. 

1 Value of Kxports from ItelKliini. | 


1831. 

1 1832. 

ISSS.** 

1834. 

uni. 

1832. 

18.3.3. 

lff.34. 


£ 

1 £ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

France. 


1.425.9.52 

1,684.743 

2.42ii,.365 2,226.6Ui 

3,121..5.34 

Holland. 

404,419 348,399; 730.4261^)73.436 

281,826. 321,765 

708,046 

, 712,274 

Prussia, Hanse ) 


1 







Towns.AGer- > 

448.474 1,166,3991.284.820 1,064,743 



1,404,.344 

many. } 


( 


1 


. 



Great Britain .. 

1,5.50,224 3,289.102 2.64.3.877 

2,102,649 

528,743 

318,173 

414,1.54 

32.3,91« 

Russia. 

54,465 

300,434 

224,850 

180,044 

• • • • 

23,( >36 

10,205 

22.06.5 

United States... 





I 

» 


f .57..5001 

Cuba. . 

J-327,802 

1,216,723 

^*935,722 

298,315 

V 14,486 

28,641 


24,82.5] 

Haytl. 

1 



ilEajEn 

/ 



(. 721 

Brazil . 

280,763 

mriAan 

308.4J5 

399,.367 

120,000 

11,818 


16,6941 

Other countries.. 

269,383 

492.772 

645, no 

631,211 

43,454 

37,196 

129,1.5.3 

114,7541 

Total, 






SEISSBStI 


Since 1834 the trade hae no doubt Increased, though the shipping possessed by Belgium 
•till remains inconsiderable. At the revolution in 1830, many of the Belgian shipowners placed 
their vessels under the flag of Holland, as the latter retained all ttie colonics which foriuorly 
belonged to the two kingdoms jointly; and though some increase lias since taken place, yet, on 
31st DecembOT 18.37, the number of merchant vessels belonging to the Belgian ports (including 
river ports), was only 166, and their tonnage 21,6$M); this included 5 steamers, but was exclusive 
of about 100 fishing uoops. (Board Trade Tablet, vol. vii. p. 2m;.) 

The Imports from the United Kin^nm consist partly of foreign and colonial morch.andise, but 
chiefly of British produce and manuf^ures. The declared value of the latter imported from 18.31 
to was as follows 1832. £690.899; 18.33, £886,429; ia34, £750.0.59; 1^35, .£818,487; 18.36. 
£839,275; 1837, £804,917; 1838, £1,068,010; which last is equivalent to two-thirds of the British 
exports to Holland and Belgium Jointly in 1821. The imports from Britain chiefly consist of 
sheep's wool, woollen, linen, and cotton yarns, macliinery, iron, steel, iiardware and cutlery. 
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Mpoctally tho flnor kindi, eotton mantt&wtures and naall wares, woollen cloths, sQks, brass,. oop« 
|M:r and pewter manuCuustures, and salt. A conaiderrtle portion of these jgoods, emeeiaify the- 
yams and cloths, are not intmdod for eonsomptton, in Belgium, but are smuggled ocrmmi ^e 
French frontier: this to pa.rtly done by dogs trained for the purpose by bdng pampered in FranM. 
and half-starvM a^ otherwise ill-used in the fiermer oounmi. 

The bonding yards are at Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels,/portray, Obent, Liege, Louv^, Mech> 
lln, Mons, Nieupott, Ost^d, Bureihonde, Toumay, and yeal<w. 

Belgium eommunicates .with the sea by Antwerp, Ostend, and Nfe^ort, by the canal of Bruges 
to Oostburg, by ^e canal of Dunkirk to Fumes, by the ceael of Cment to Teraeusen, by uie 
ciinal of T->rmoude to Hulst, by the Beheldt from Flushing to Antwerp, by the same river and the 
canal of WUIebroek from Bruss^ to Antwerp, aad Iqr the canal of Louvain and the Sch^t from 
Louvain to Antwerp. But the only aeaporta of any consideration are Antwerp and Osten A 

Antwerp^ a strongly for^M and magniflcenttown, is situated in £1° 14^ N. and 4* 2S^ £. on low 
ground, on the right bank of the Bcb^at. where the nver makes a considerable bend. Population 
in 1838, 77,162. It is about 45 miles from the month of the Scheldt, reckoning from Flushing, 
whore vessels bound for Antwerp must take a Dutch pilot ae £sr as Lulo. The nver at Antwerp 
to about 400 yards broad, and large vessels may saU up to the quay, and into a huge basin; 
the depth at low water in front of tlie dty being from 32 to 42 feet. Its commerce to stiU conipder- 
able, though £w below what it was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when it bad a popula¬ 
tion of 20u,0<X), and 2000 veasds annuidly entered its port. In 1829, 99S dilps arrived; in 
1830; and only 382 In 1831; hut since this last year the shipping has greatly increased, and In 
1837 the nurnwr of vessels which entered was 1426, and Bie amount of their tonnage, 225,759. 

Ottmd, a fortified seaport of SVest Flanders, to situated in 519 lO' N. and 2*' 54' E. Population, 
11,390. It possesses great facilities for carrying on trade with tho interior by means of railways 
and canals. The town to tdmost surrounded by two of the largest of these, particularly that leading 
tu Bruges, into which ships of great tonnage may enter with the tide. The number that arrive 
annually to from 500 to 6(i0. 


MEASURES. WEtURTS. MONRV. FINARCEB. AC. 


Measures and Weights.—The French metrical 
syMtem was introduced in 1820. 

The following old measures ore still partially 
used:—The Antwerp silk ell = 27*.‘il3 Imp. inches, 
and woollen ell = 26-97 Imp. inches; the Brabant 
oil = 27*58 Imp. inches; the aam of 50 stoops = 
.'tij Imp. galto ; the veltc = 4-1 Imp. galls.; the 
l.-ist of 37i vierteto — Imp. qrs.; and 100 lbs. 
Brabant weight = 103*35 lbs. avoird. The Bra- 
Itunt league is 6076 yds. 

Money. —The general monetary unit to now tho 
French franc, which to divided into 100 centimes, 
:ind equal 9id. sterling. In some places the 
1 Mitch fiorin or guilder (= Is. 8d. sterling) is 
still retained, particularly in foreign exchanges; 
and in others tho Brabimt florin; the latter to 
divided into 20 sous, each of 12 deniors; 6 florins 
Dutch or Netherlands currency = 7 florins Bra¬ 
bant currency; 189 Dutch florins = 400 francs; 
and 110 florins 5 sous Brabant currency = 200 
francs. The national coins are similar to those 
of FnANCK. 

The usance of bills from London to 1 month's 
date. No days of grace arc allowed. 

Hanks.—Tho SocietS Qen€raU. pour favorisesg 
VIndustrie, instituted in 1822, with a charter for 
27 years, discounts bills, receives deposits, makes 


I loans, and in various w^s fkclfltates commerce. 
Its capital (exclusive of a reserved fund) con¬ 
sists or 50,000,000 florins, or 105,820,000 francs 
{£4,lG6,0bS), and it issues notes to the amount 
of 40,000,000 francs, in sums of 50,100,5oo, and 
1000 franca The Btthk qfBdgium at Brussels 
was founded in 1835, with a charter for 25 years. 
Its capital to 20,000,000 francs, and its banking 
operations are similar to the society Just named. 
Both are in part under the control of the govern¬ 
ment, and possess numerous dependencies. In 
1837, the Commercial Bank qf Antwerp was in¬ 
stituted with a capital of 25,000,000 francs; and 
numerous other institutions of tho same nature 
exist in different parts of the kingdom. 

Finances .—The public revenue in l&‘)9amaant- 
e'd to jb‘4,163,821; the expenditure to A‘4,476,613. 
The national debt consists, Isf, of 100,(KKi,nim 
francs, borrowed in 1831-32, at 5 per cent., chiefly 
for the oiganisation of tho army; id,of 30 , 000 ,(mm; 
fGUics, borrowed in 1836, at 4 per cent., for 
and other moans of communication; 
3a, ofa floating debt of 25,000,000 francs, at 
3i per cent., principally for railways and roads; 
total, 155,000,000 francs, or A'6,2(MMO '0. 'This is 
exclusive of the Belgian portion of the debt of 
the Netherlands. 


13ELL-METAL, an alloy consisting of threo parts of copper and oni of tin. A 
little zinc is added to small shrill bells. 

BEN-OIL, a fat or greasy oil procured by oxfiression from the decorticated 
seeds of tho Guilandm moringaf a tree wliich grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia. It is inodorous, and does not readily become rancid ; Kbuce its excel¬ 
lence for tho manufacture of jasmine, tuberose, and other scented oils. 

BENZOIN, benjamin, ob FRANKINCENSE, is the concrete resinous 
juice of the Styrax benzinn, a tree growing in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. It is 
sometimes called a gum, but ap^ars rather to bo intermediate between resins and 
balsams. Benzoin is now ohieny omuloyed to yield benzoic acid, and for other 
purposes in medicine. It is also used as a cosmetic, apd to bum in censors in 
iloman Catholic churches. 


* * Benzoin occurs in large masses, on which the impression of the reed mats to visible. It to quite 
dry, and easily palverlznule, of a brownisli-red colour, smttted with clear red, and, in proportion 
to its fliicness, has intermixed a larger number of tears (Benzoe amygtloloides), resembling in size 
and form almonds, with an even fracture, having a greasy lustre, and translucent; while the mass 
is opaque, uneven in its frocturo, and occasionally porous. Its taste is sweetish, balsamic, and 
resinous; its smell, especially when rubbed or kindled, pleasant and balramic. Sp. gr. 1*06A 
The large masses, quite opaque, of a brownish or blocktoli colour, and destitute of white grains, to 
called benzoin in sorts.** (Duneon’f Dispensatory.) 

Benzoic Acid to commonly extracted from benzoin; but it exists also in storax, the balsams 
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of Porn nnd Tolu, and other Bubetadoofl. “ The usual process consists in boiling llnely powdered 
gum bensoln in a laige quantllar of water, along witti lime or carbonate of potash, bjr which means 
a benaoate is fomed. To the solution, aftw bdng filtered and concentrand by evaporation, mu- 
liattoaddlsa^Ulad, which unites with the base, and throws down tiie benaoio aeld. It is then 
dried by a gentta heat, and purified by sublimation’' nemitby). Sublimed benzoic 

add, or jmeert benzoin, vdikh should alone be uira for medieal purposes, occurs in white 
neeuo-lika priaus, of a floceolent appearance when in mass, with a soft, si^ lustre; taste, at 
first sweetbn, hut afterwards pungent; odour peculiar, and highly oharaeteriitio. Bp. gr. 0*657. 
It Is searody sduMs in water, hut oomidetety m aloohoL 

BERGAMOT, the fragrant fruit of the Bergamot orange-tree (OUnts Beraamia\ 
from the rind of which an essential oil of delicious quality is obtained, both by 
pressure and distillation. This oil or essence is limpid, fluid, and yellowish, with a 
smell resembling that of oranges. Sp. gr. 0*888. It is used as a porfrune. 

BERMUDAS. [West Indies.] 

BERRI, a Turkish road measure, equal 1826 Imp. ^rds. 

BERRIES are soft and succulent fruits, haviuij’ their seed lying looselv among 
palp. A description of those chiefly imported will be found under the heads of 
bay,Juniper, and yellow berries. 

BERYL, an ornamental stone, differing little from emerald, except in colour. 
The emerald is green; all the varieties of other colour^ tingod more or loss yellow 
and blue, or altogether colourless, are beryls. Common form, tho hexahedral prism; 
transnarent, translucent, or op^ue ; lustre, vitreous. Sp. 2*75. Localities, 
Brazil, Siberia, France^ and United States. Such varieties of beryl as are clear, 
transparent, and exhibit brilliant shades of sky-blue, or mountain-green, are deno- 
miitgtedby lajlidaries aqua marine^ or precious beryl. They are'principally brought 
from the firazi^ and occur in considerable masses. {Phillips* Mineraloqy.) 

BETEL, an East Indian plant {Piper betel), the leaf of which, mixed with the 
froit of the Areca palm {A. catechu), commonly called betel, or pinang nut, and 
fine lime [Chunam], forms a hot and acrid masticatory, in almost universal use in 
India and the Malayan Archipelago. The mixture is used by both soxes, and at 
all ^es. It is said to be aromatic and stomachic, and also to produce intoxication 
in those not habituated to its use. 

ne chewing of betel forms an important branch of eastern etiquette. Marsden states ** tliis 
custom IS univwval among the Sumatrans, who carry the ingredients constantly about tliem, and 
urveuiem to their guests on all occasions; the prince in s gold stand, and the poor man in a 
brass bOT, or bag. The betel-stands of the better raiihs of people are usually of sliver, em- 
bos^ with rude figiit«& When the first salutation is over, the betel is presented as a token of 
politenm, and an act of hospitality. To omit it on the one hand, or to reject it on tho other, 
would MW affront I as it would be likewise in a man of subordinate rank to address a great man 
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on the Birth, or piper betel leaf, a small quantity of the chunam, and folding it up with a slice of 
the pmang^ut. From the mastication of these proceeds a juice which tinges the saliva of a bright 
red, and which the leaf and nut, without tho chunam, will not yield. This hue being coinmiini- 
ratea to me mouth and lips is esteemed ornamental; and an agreeable flavour is impart^ to the 
breath. The juice is usually (after the first fermentation produced by the lime), though not 
always, swallowed by the chewers of betel." {HiaUyry of Sumatra.) » o 


Betel-Not, or Areca, forms an article ofaxtensive commerce from port to port in 
India ; and a very large quantity is annually carried to China, llie nuts are seldom 
imported into Britain, though Mr Milbum thinks they might be of use in some ma- 
® employed in dyeing cottons in Coromandel and Malabar. 

BEZANT, a gold coin so called frimi Xlyzantinm, the ancient name of Constan¬ 
tinople, which, during the middle ^es, furnished most of the European kingdoms 
with gold money. B^nts were the solidi of the old scale; they were six to tho 
ounce, and were in use till after the time of William Rufus. Bezant appears like¬ 
wise to have been a term applied to aU kinds of gold coin, and it was sucoeodod in 
the same general sense by the gu^n or florin. 

BEZOAR, an animal concretion highly valued in the East, where it is supposed 
to possess many extraordinary medicinal virtues. Tho greater portion is pro¬ 
cured from the intestines of mminating animals. The most highly valued is 
obtained from the stomach of the Capra oeoaorus.or wildgoat of Persia. Bezoars 
have long frUen into merited disuse m Europe. 

BILL OP ENTRY, a note of the particulars of goods entered at the Custom¬ 
house, deliyered with certain dwlicates to tho collector or comptroller of tho port, 
according to the terms of the Customs Regulation Act, of wmch an abridgment 
will be found under the head Customs. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE may be defined a written order directing one party to 
pay a sum money to another—either the person who gives the order or some third 
party—at some day fixed or ascertainable. The individual who issues tho order 
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is called the drawer; the person to whom it is addressed is called the drawee 
[DiiAwna and DaAWBv], until he consent to honour Ae draft or obey the order, 
after which he is called tne-aoeeptor {j^xavvonl. The bill may be pamed £mm 
hand to hand by delivery or indorsation} aeeordin^ to circumstances [IndobsationI. 


and in the latter case, tne pmrson who msJces over is called the indorser, and the 
person who receives the inoonee. He who is in legal possession of the hill, 
and the obligation contained in It, la .called the holder or the pavee.^ BUls of 


farther than that the mandate to pay in money be distinct, and the person who is to 
pay, the person who is to receive, and the time of payment shall be ascertainable be¬ 
yond a doubt. A mere request to pay money Is not a bill, for the drawee is presumed 
to be the drawer's debtor, and the bill must be an absolute assignment of the debt; 
nor is an acknowledgment of debt, or a promise to pay which is part of a bargain 
for the sale of goods. Where a bill has all the apparent requisites, though an ex¬ 
pression which takes it out of this species of document be fraudulently introduced 
to escape observation, it would appear that it will stUl be held a bill against the 
committer of the fraud. This was held where the word " at’* was introduced in 


very small letters within the tail of the S of Sir in the address to the drawee 
(Allan V. Mawson, 4 Camp. 115). An order to pay in anv thu^ other than cash is 
not a bill, as ** in East India bonds,” “ in bank-notes,” Ac. Hie amount must bo 
specific, and therefore the addition of the words ** or whatever el^ may be due,” 
would vitiate a bill. The money must be payable ** at all events/’ and any condition 
which may affect the certainty of the declared intentions of the parties to hold it 
an absolute order tojp^ at some time or other, will vitiate the bill, as, where A B 
agrees to pay when C D shall marry, or at a certain time if G D be alive then, 
or if C D shall have disposed of certain property. From the time when a bill 
is drawn and delivered, it becomes by the operation of the contract of mandate, a 
document of debt in favour of the payee, for he who in fulfilment of an obligation 
gives an order on another to pay, becomes himself responsible on that other not 
performing. If the drawee is not indebted to the drawer, or as it is commonly 
termed, has " no effects,” he will not bo liable, even though he has accepted, to the 
drawer, but third parties who have received the paper for value, are not affected 
by the obligations between the original parties, otherwise than as they appear on 
the bill. [Accommodation Bili..] 

A drawer generally appends his usual signature at the foot of the mandate. The 
acceptor to whom it is addressed generally signs below the drawer, either with or 
without the word ** accepts” before his name. An indorser commonly puts his 
name on the back, vrith or vrithout a direction to pay to a particular person. 
[Dkawer. Acceptor. Indorser.] It is a common practice to mention on the face of 
a bill that it is for value received ;” but this is not necessary, and in the general 
case value is presumed, and need n^ bo proved by the party pleading it unless 
w'here a bill has been originally obtained through fraud, or in the case of a transfer 
by delivery by a person not entitled to make delivery, or in that of a bill which has 
been stolen. In Scotland the presumption of value is so strong that no Evidence will 
be received to contradict it but the writ or oath of the party pleading it. Persons 
may come under general obligations as to bills which have to be made specific by 
the acts of others. Thus if one makes a bill blank in the name of the payee, any bon A 
Jide holder is entitled to fill in his own name. A person who delivers a blank bill 
stamp, drawn or accepted, is liable for whatever sum, covered by the stamp, may 
be filled in. Bills may be subscribed by procuration. Whoever takes such a bill, 
however, must assure himself of the procurator or agent’s authority to grant it, 
for if he exceed his powers, the bill will not be effeotnal a^inst his employer. A 
person who signs “ per procuration” should mention that ne does so,otnerwiso he 
will bo personally liable. 

Bills of exchange are divided into fbreign and inland ; the former aio drawn in 
one country and payable in another, the latter are dravm and payable in the ^me 
country. A bill dravim in one of the throe British kingdoms on a person resident 
in another, is, for some purposes, considered a foreign bill. The peculiar privileres 
which attach to bills as negotiable instruments, wore first awarded to foreign bil^ 
or to those drawn in Britain and payable abroad, and arose out of the absurd 
notions regarding the balance of trade. By 9 & 10 Wm. III. c. 17, and 3 & 4 Anne, 
c. 9. in England, and by the act 1696, e. 86, in Scotland, inland bills were placed 
in the same situation vrith foreign ; and in most essential points, the laws as to 
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both are analogous to each other. The chief distinction is in the practice of pro¬ 
test in England, which is necessary on occasion of the dishonour of a foreim bill, 
bnt is limited in effect and practice in inland bills. [Protest.] Foreign bills aro 
generally drawn in several sets or parts, transmitted by different conveyances, in 
order tlmt if anv one or more should be lost, another may arrive s^e for being 
printed. Each bears that it is payable on the others not being paid, as, ** pay 
this my second bill of exchange, first and third of the same tenor and dato not 
being paid,** &e. The drawee of a bill drawn in sets should only accept one of tho 
sets, as it is held that if he accept one set, and afterwards pay another set, he will 
not be liberated from tho claim of a brnih fide holder of the accepted ones. 

By special statute in England, all bills under 20s. aro void, and those between 
that sum and £5 must be made payable within twenty-one days after date, contain 
the name and description of the payee, and bear date at the time of making. Tlnw 
must likewise be attested by a subscribing witness (15 Geo. III.c. 51,17Geo. Ilf. 
c. 30, and 27 Geo. III. c. 16). [Indorsement.] Persons negotiating in England bills 
or notes under j 65, or on which loss than remains undischarged, made in Scot¬ 
land or Ireland, or elsewhere out of England, forfeit a sum not less than ;65, or more 
than £20 (9 Geo. IV. c. 65, § 1). Bills of exchange must bo on a proper stamp. In 
Britain there is a distinction in the scale of duties for those drawn not exceeding two 
months after date, or sixty days after sight, which are said to be at short date, and 
those at longer periods^ which arc said to bo at long date (55 Geo. 111, c. 184, ^‘hcd.). 
There is no such distinction in the schedule of tho Irish stamp act, 56 Geo. III. 
c. 56. There %re separate tables for bills drawn in sets, each set requiring to bo 
Ramped. The principal exemptions aro, bills issued by the Bank of England ; 
bills drawn in pursuance of the acts for paying and supplying the army and navy 
(W Geo. III. c. 184, Schedule). By 9 Geo. IV. c. 49, § 15, drafts on bankers 
within fifteen miles of the place of drawing are exempt, provided tho place where 
the draft is issued bo specified, and they bear date on or before the aay of issue, 
and do not direct payment to be made by bills or promissory notes. Although, as 
above ^ated, a document which is not an order to pay money “ at all events,’’ is 
not entitled to the privileges of a bill, yet an order on any particular fund wln’rh 
may or may not be available, or depending on a contingency which may never 
happen, if made payable to bearer, or to order, or delivered to a payee, requires n 
stamp (Sched.). Persons connected with the issue of bills not duly stamped, forfeit 
£50 : and persons post-dating bills, for tho purpose of bringing them under tho 
smaller duty applicable to bills at snort date, or oeing in any way accessary to tlio 
issue of such post-dated bills, forfeit £100 (55 Geo. III. c. 184, §§ 11 & 12). I’er- 
Bons evading the stamp-duties under colour of the exemptions in favour of bank 
notes, and bills, and drafts, forfeit £100 (§ 13). A bill not duly stamped is not ad¬ 
missible as evidence of any description of obligation, and cannot be regarded by a 
coiurt of justice (31 Geo. III. o. 25, § 19, and 55 Geo. III. c. 184, § 8). It is no 
objection to tho stamp on a bill, that it is of greater denomination than that re¬ 
quired by law, or that it is a stamp adapted to a different purpose (if of tho assigned 
or greater denomination), provided it have uot tho different purpose stated on its 
face_(55 (»eo. III. c. 184, § 10). A bill cannot properly be stamped after it is issued ; 
but if the commissioners have stamped it. the period of applying the stamp cannot 
be objected to against the holder of the bill. But where a bill is stamped, of the 
proper or higher value, with a wrong denomination on tho face of it, it may bo ro- 
stamMd. 

Bills, though they are of tho nature of a “ chose in action,” which is not strictly 
a8S^able,may be transferred from hand to hand or negotiated. [Chose in Action.] 

In Emgland, to enable this to be accomplished, there must be negotiable words, 
such as “ or order,’* " or bearerin Scotland this is not requisite. A bill pay¬ 
able to A B, or order, is indorsable by A B, and payable to his indorsee. A • 
bill payable to A B, or bearer, is payable to whosoever holds it, A B’s name not 
affecting the nature of tho document. The various parties upon a bill, besides the 
accrator, indorsei^ drawera, and others, become liable for its payment on failnro 
of the acceptor. The acceptor’s failure to pay is commonly saidto bo an act of dis¬ 
honour. If the drawee refuse acceptance, this likewise is dishonour, and is held to 
be such a prospective refusal of payment as entitles tho holder to claim immedi¬ 
ately from the drawer, or, if there be an indorser, on that indorser, who has re¬ 
course on tho drawer; but to entitle him thus to recur on the original parties, there 
are obligations on the holder, without j^rforming which ho is held not to have 
duly negotiated. He must present the bill for acceptance and for payment on tlio 
proper occasions. [Presentment.] Ho must give notice of uon-acccptancc, or of 
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non-payment; and in partieular cases he must have the bill protested in such cir¬ 
cumstances. [Notigb. PaoTEST.] In Scotland due negotiation mves a bill which 
has no irregularity on its face a peculiar privilege, by. which it is field as the decree 
of a court, and put in immediate execution, unless cause can be shown for sus¬ 
pending. rDiLioENCE,SuMMABr.] Bills of exchange cease in England to be do¬ 
cuments of debt on the expiry of six years from the time namej, for payment. 
By 9 Geo. IV. c. 14, § 3, no memorandum of part payment by the party receiving 
payment is sufficient to take a bill out of the rule. In Scotland, by 12 Geo. III. 
c. r2, § 37, and 23 Geo. III. c. 18, § 55, no action can be commenced on bills after 
six years from the time of payment. This provision does not affect the debt or 
obligation on which the bill proceedi^ which is still open to l^e proved otherwise. 
(.Uayley on Bills. Chilly on Bills. Thomson on Bills.') 

Fonu or Oadinasy Inland Bill. 

£100. • London, January 1,1840. 

Throe months aftw date, pay to me or order. One Hundred Pounds, for value received. 

John Smith. 

To ]l;fr William Anderson, Merchant, Glasgow. William Anderson. 

N. JB. This admits of the following variations, according to circumstancesInstead of three 
months after date,** it may be ** at sight,** or at such a time ** after siglit,** or at such a specified 
time, or ** on demand ;** and the instruction to pay may be ** to AB or order.** 


Form or A Promisbuby Note. 

£100. London, January 1, 1840. 

Three months after date, I promise to pay to Mr John Smith, or order. One Hundred Pounds, 
for value received. William Audwson. 

The variations above noticed, in regard to a bill, are all applicable, so for as they are consistent 
with the nature of tho document. 


Form or a Foreion Bill. 

£.’»40, Havana, April 1, 1840. 

.Sixty days after sight of this First of Kxchangc (Second and Third unpaidl, pay to the order of 
Messrs Lamb and Thompson, Five Ifuntlrod and Forty Pounds storlmg, value received r and 
charge to account, with or without advice of Thomas Forbes. 

To Jolm Walker, Ksq., Liverpool. "I John Walker, payable at tho office of 

I’ayable in London. / Messrs Barclay and Company, London. 

Thu n.aming of tho payee admits of the same variations as aro exhibited in an inland bill. The 
time of payment may also be expressed in the various ways applicable to an inland bill. The term 
** usance ** is sometimes employed to express the period of running in foreign bills. It means a 
certain time fixed by custom as between any two places, and the period covered by a usance will 
therefore depend on tlie places of drawing and payment. ** An usance between this kingdom and 
Amsterdam, llutterdaiii, Hamburg, Altona, or I^iris, or any place in France, is one calendar 
month from the date of tho bill; an usance between us and Caxliz, Madrid, or Bilbao, two ; an 
usance between us and Leghorn, Genoa, or Venice, three.** (Bayley on Bill*, 251.) 

BILL OF HEALTH. [Quabantine.] 

BILL OF LADING is tlie acknowledgment given by the master of a sliip for 
goods shipped. It is a negotiable instrument. Several parts or copies aro made 
out, one for the use of the master, the others for tho shipper, who, by meaius of 
them, can give a title to the consignee or other person for whom tho goods aro 
destined, to receive them. Tho following is an ordinary form of a bill of lading : 



Brand. 
J. 8. Co. 


Bhipped in good order and well-conditioncd by John Smith & Co., in and upon 
the good ship called the Elizabeth, whereof is master for this present voyage William 
Nelson, and now riding in the river Douro, and bound for Leith, ten hogsheads red 
Port Wine, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and aro to be delivered in 
the like good order and well-conditioned at tho aforesaid port of Leith, tlie d.angers of 
the seas only excepted, unto Mr Henry Ivison, or to iiis assigns, ho or tlicy paying 
freight for the said goods, sixty shillings sterling per ton, with primage and avenago 
accustomed. In witnuss whereof, the master of tho said sliip hath amrmed to three 
bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which bills being accomplished, tho 
others to stand void. 

W. Nelson. 


Oporto, April 6,1840. 

When the goods aro put on board, a receipt is generally given by the master ; 
this is afterwards exchanged by the bolder for the bill of lading. It must be writ¬ 
ten on a stamp. It will be observed that there is a clause, as in bills of exchange 
drawn in sets, providing that ono set being honoured, the others are void. The 
bill has two objects. It fixes the amount and condition of tho goods received, and 
for which the Miipmaator is responsible [Affreightment], and conveys a title to 
demand delivery. It may, like a bill of exchange, be negotiated by simple indor¬ 
sation and delivery, whicli will carry a right to tho goods. No intimation to the 
shipmaster is necessary, ho being bound to deliver to tho holder. Notwithstanding 
tho delivery of tho negotiable instrumont, tho goods are still liable to be stopped 
in Iransilu, as in tho hands of a middleman before they reach the consignee. 
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[Stopping in transitu.] If tlie bill has been indorsed for value by the consignee, 
or his authorized agent, the property is passed^ and the right to stop ceases. Thu 
right to stop is not barred by delivei^ or the bill unindorsed to a third party, nor 
by indorsation without value, or with knowledge on the part of the indorsee that 
the goods will not be paid for oy the indorser, and that the transaction is fraudulent^ 
nor where the indorsee has received notice of the consignee's insolvency. The in¬ 
dorsee however is not held bound to inquire into the ability of the indorser to pay for 
the goods, and to secure him it is not necessary that he should take the bill without 
notice that the goods have not been paid for ; it is sufficient if he have not received 
" notice of such circumstances as rendered the bill of lading not fairly and honour¬ 
ably assignable" (Oimming o. Brown, 9 East^ 616. See Salomons v. Nissen, 
2 T. R. 6/4). Partial value will give an onerous right to a corresponding extent, 
and to that extent bar stoppage. Where the indorsee undertook to make advances 
which he failed to make, it was hold that a claim on previous advances was no bar 
to the right to stop (Newsom ol Thornton, 6 Eastf 17); but “ where the consignee, 
before his insolvency, and before the goods had arrived, has indorsed the bill uf 
lading to a third party as a security for advances^ the equitable right of the unpaid 
vendor to stop the goods (although ho has no strictly legal right to resume posses¬ 
sion even after the claim is satisned) continues, subject only to the amount uf such 
claim; and, if the indorsee holds in his hands any other property belonging to the 
insolvent, the unpaid vendor has an equity to compel him to resort to it in the-fii'st 
placq." {.Morton on Vendors and Purchasers, 196,197. Holt on Shipping, 359-376. 
Smitm Mercantile L. 243-246. BelVs Com. i. 198,219.) 

BILL OF PARCELS is an account of goods sold given by the seller to the 
purchaser It usually contains the description, miantity, price, and amount of each 
article ; with a statement of the place, date, and terms oi credit. 

BILL OF SIGHT, d form of entry at the custom-house^ by which goods, re¬ 
specting which the importer is not possessed of fhll information, may bo provision¬ 
ally landed for examination. The bill must contain ** the best description that 
can be given," and a perfect entry is required to be made within three days. [Cus¬ 
toms.] 

BILL OF STORE, a form of writing by which certain kinds of goods may bo 
entered at the custom-house for reimportation ; also a custom-house license per¬ 
mitting the provisions and stores necessary for a ship’s voyage to bo shipped duty 
firee and without entry: this last is sometimes termed a Victualling Bill. [(Justoms-'J 

BILLINGSGATE. [Markets.] 

BILLON, in coinage, a base alloy of gold or silver (generally the latter) in which 
copper is predominant. The word is derived from the French, but its origin is 
doubtful. In Spain billon money is called moneda de vellon. 

BIRCH {Beiula alba), a graceful forest tree, common in the cold parts of Ku- 
rope. It is valuable for poor elevated soils, and on wet or. springy laud ; but is 
seldom planted on favoured soils, as its timber is not durable, and in little esteem. 
It is chiefly used for underwood, and by the turner and wheelwright. In Scotland 
it is much employed for undressed palings ; and sometimes cut into staves for her¬ 
ring barrels.* It afibrds good charcoal. The bark yields a yellow dye for wool, and 
also the oil used in making Russia leather. The black birch of America {B. lenta), 
imported into this country, is a compact handsome wood ; but it soon decays. It 
is used for forming the slides of dining-tables, and similar purposes. 

BIRD-LIME, an adhesive, tenacious^ vegetable product, obtained principally 
firom the inner bark of the holly by bruising, long boiling in water, and fermenta¬ 
tion; the mass being again boiled in water and evaporated to a proper consistence. 
This kind is of a greenish colour, odour resembling that of linseed oil, and having 
a bitter taste. Bvd lime is also procured from the berries of the mistletoe, and 
other plants. In commerce it generally occurs in an impure state. 

BIRD NESTS (EDIBLE), in oriental commerce, a celebrated luxury of the 
table, highly esteemed by the (Jhinose. They are the nests of a species of swallow 
{HirurvSi escuUenta) common in the Eastern or Malayan Islands, from whence 
immense quantities are exported into China. The nest when pure is of a cream- 
white colour, semitranslucent, and in shape and size like a quarter of an oraiigo. 
It is muco-aIbuininotts,and in soup possesses little or no taste,—at least to the Eii- 
ropean palate. In the preparation of this dish by the CMnese, however, such a 
number of fine stimulants are generally added, that of right it occupies the first 
rank amongst relishes at their tables. These nests are said by Meyen {Quarterly 
Review, voL liii. p. 333) to bo formed of the sea-weed, Sphwrococcus cartUagineus var. 
setaceus aq. The swallow eats the fresh weeds, and permits them to soften for 
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some time iu its stomach, after which it throws up the mass now converted into 
a jelly, and sticks it together to form the nest. The nests are brought in their 
raw state to China, whore they are cleaned iu immense warehouses built for the 
purpose, and then exposed to sale. They are accounted in that country highly 
restorative. 

The quantity of edible birds’ nests annually exported from Java to China is estimated at no 
less than peculs; of which by far the largest proportion is the produce of the Javan rocks and 
hilU. The price which those nests of the best quality have of late years brought in the Canton 
and Amoy markets has been 40 Spanish dolhuv per catty. They are usually classed into first, 
second, and third sorts, differing in price from 40 to IS Spanish dollars, and even 10 and less for 
the most ordinary. In the Malayan Islands in general but little care is taken of the rocks and 
caverns which produce this dainty, and the nests procured are neither so numerous nor so good as 
they otherwise would bo. In Java, where perhaps the birds are fewer, qnd the nests in general 
less fine titan those to be met with in some of the more eastern islands, both the quantity and the 
quality have b^n considenddy improved by European management. The caverns which the birds 
are found to frequent are cleansed by smoking ana the burning of sulphur, and the destruction of 
all the old nests. The bir^ are then left undisturbed to form their nests, and the gathering takes 
place as soon os it is calculated that the young are fledged. If they are allowed to remain until 
the eggs are again laid in them, they lose their pure colour and transpfu^ncy, and are no longer 
of what are termed the first sort. Much of their excellence and peculiar properties, however, 
depend on the situation of the place in which they are formed, and the nature of the different sub¬ 
stances to which they are fixed. The best are procured in the deepest caverns (the favourite 
retreat of the birds), where a nitrous dampness continually prevails, and wiiero, being formed 
against the sides of the cavern, they imbilie a nitrous taste, without which they are little esteemed 
by tlie Chinese. (Rutcticnberger'$ Vogaget.) 

BIRDS OF PARADISE, a genus of birds (Paradhea) remarl^able for t\\fi ex¬ 
treme elegance and richness of their feathers. There are various species, but per- 
liaps the most elegant is that which is best known and oftenest seen—^e great 
emerald (P. apoda). The beauty of the male of this species exceeds all description ; 
and even the most magnificent drawings cannot represent the vivid and chang¬ 
ing tints of tho originals. Tho feather of theso birds iS much sought after to 
decorate the turbans of oriental chiefs, and in this and other countries is employed 
for the samepurposes as the feathers of the ostrich. In dimensions the various species 
differ considcraoly. The bodies of most are not larger than that of a tnrusfa, 
although the thickness of their plumage makes them appear the size of a large 
pigeon. They are found only in the Pajouan islands, from whence they are carried 
by the natives to the Dutch settlements in the Spice islands ; and are imported into 
Europe almost wholly from Batavia, the number of which it receives auuuidly is 
stated by Dr Ruschenberger at 1500, valued at 10,000 florins. 

The natives of New Cluinea entrap the birds, or shoot them with blunt arrows; and they pre¬ 
pare the skins with considerable nicety, having removed the true wings, which ore not so brilliant 
as the other feathers, and cut off tlie fbgs. Tlic absence of feet in all the birds of paradise brought 
to Europe gave rise to the fable that they had no power of alighting, and were always on the wing. 
'I'huir migratory habits may probably also have mven some colour to this tale. At the nutmeg 
s eason they arrive in flights in the East Indian Islands, where, according to popular belief, the 
strength of this spice so intoxicates them that they fall dead drunk to the earth. 

Those golden birds that, in the spice time, drop 
About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lur’d them o’er the summer flood.”— Moon, 

BIRMA, AVA, OR BIRMAN EMPIRE, is situated on the western part of 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, betwixt 15° and '28° N. lat. It is bounded N. by 
Assam and the adjacent states ; £. by Siam, and the Shan nations; S. by 
Siam, the sea, and the British district of Martaban ; and W. by the sea and the 
British poasossious of Aracan and Bengal. Tho area is estimated at nearly 
200,000 square miles, and pcmulation at 4,000,000. The capital is Ava, in 21° 50^ 
N. 95° SO' E.; pop. 50,000. The government is a despotic monarchy ; but the sove¬ 
reign. called Dotty has two councils, a public and a private one, through which 
his edicts are issued. 

The two great divisions of tho empire, Ava and Pegu, arc thronghout intersected by the river 
Irrawady, which, rising in the chain of the Himalaya, flows through several mouths into the gulf 
of Martaban. Ava occupies the upper or northern district of the Irrawady; and I’egu, in me 
lower or southern district, is a sort of delta entirely traversed by the alluvial branches of this 
river. Beyond the banks of the Irrawady, little is known respecting the interior. In the northern 
port of Ava, the country is mountainous and irregular, and the valleys generally narrow, but 
near Amarapoura, the country opens up; and the portion botwixt.that city and the mouth or the 
Kyan Duayn, is the most fertile and populous part of tho empire, containing Ava wvoral other 
considerable towns. Below Ava the Irrawady is a raejestic river, and betwixt N. lat. and 
the sea, it throws off a groat number of branches of rmrious magnitudes, watering an immense dis¬ 
trict, and affording on internal navigation scarcely equalled in any country. Gold, silver, copp^, 
tin, iron, lend, and antimony are found In Birma, chiefly in the mountainous districts on the 
N. E.; but the metallic riches of the country are much neglected; coal, amber, nitre, salt, ana 
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limestone also exist abundantly |n various places: the most remarkable mineral product, however, 
is petroleum, ot mineral an enormous qiuuiUty of which is produced from wells near Proiue, 
and used tfarou^oui the i^vinees, yielding a large revenue to TOvemment. 

The priudpu vegetable produottons, in a commercial pedut of view, are catediu and teak; the 
latter, thoui^ ganeraUy. dUnised thrpugbout the county, is mostly obUdned frmu the forest of 
Barawadi, betwixt the nigh and low umds. The chief objects of cultivation are rice, maixe, millet, 
wheat, various pulses, palms, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and indigo. Tea is grown near Aina- 
rapoura, but its leaf is coarw, and Is seldom used but as a pickle. 1%e seastms of Birma have 
a gMeral resemUanee to those of Bengal. 

The internal commerce, of the empire is coiuiderable, being greatly fedlttated to the Irrawady, 
and its tributaries: the foreign is neariy limited to a caravan trade with the Chineee, and the 
maiitime trade at Rangoon. The Intercourse with the Chinese takes place at anmi^ fairs at 
Bbanmo and Medl, near Ava; and the commodities supplied by them consist chiefly of raw silk, 
copper, orpiment, quickrilver, vermilion, iron pans, brass ware, tin, lead, alum, silver, gold and 
gola le^, earthenwarerpaints, carpets, rhubarb, tea, honey, veh'ets, spirits, musk, verdigris, dry 
fruits, paper, fans, umbrellas, wearing apparel. The principal exports are raw cotton, with 
ornamental feathers, edible birds* nests, ivory, horns, and a small quantity of British woollens. 
The total amount of this trade, including imports and exports, is from iS4OO,0UO to £70h,aOU. 

Rangoon stands in Id** 47' N. lat., 96° 16' B. long, on the northern bank of abranch of the Irrawady, 
about miles from tiie sea; pop. 2().(HiO. The climate, as in Calcutta, is divided into the cold, 
hot, and rainy seasons, in November, Fahrenheit varies from 60° to 96°, and in March and April 
from 72° to 101°. The town is accessible to very large vessels. A bar on the river has only about 
2 fathoms at low water, but the rise and fall of the tide is frequently 21 feet. Rangoon having 
long been the asylum of bankrupts from different parts of India, is crowded with forei^ers of des¬ 
perate fortune, and the exchange exhibits a motley assemblage, such as few towns can present. 
The river is commodious for the building and repairing of ships, and vessels of from 600 to 900 
tons are built here of excellent workmanship. The principal trade Is carried on with Calcutta, 
Chittagong, and Dacca. The chief article of export is teak timber, besides which tliere are quan- 
titiesnf cotton oCa superior quality, formerly used in the manufacture of Dacca muslins, gold 
and silver, catechu, stick-lac, ivory, glue, Ac. The imports consist of British cotton manufac¬ 
tures, ar«ea and cocoa nuts, tobacco, wrought and unwrought iron, copper, lead, quicksilver, bo¬ 
rax, nitre, arms and ammunition, opium, sugar, arrack, rum, British earthenware, gloss, &c. 
The duty on exports at Rangoon Is 5 per cent.; on imports, 12| per cent. 

Mmsuret qnd IFi-fpAfr.—^The taong or cubit Money is reckoned dccimallv ns in China. No 
=: 19'li) Imp. inches ; the taing or league of KMNI coin is minted. The circulating medium is 
tasorbamboo8,or7d0()taongs, = 2J.{ritishmUes chiefly composed of gold and sUver bullion. 
193 yds. The ten or Imsket of rice of 4 salts or which is estimated by the tical or kiat = 251 


64 sales = 16 vis, or 57*36 lbs. avoird., but is com¬ 
monly reckoned at 1 cwt. Grain, pulse, fruit, 
salt, and lime, are bought and sold by me.'isnre; 
most other commodities by we^fat. 1 paiktha 
or vis of 109 kiats = 3’.09 lbs. avoird., but is com¬ 
monly reckoned at 31 lbs.; and the candy of 160 
vis at 5o0 lbs. avoirdf. 


troy grains, and worth in sih’cr, which is the 
standanl, about 2s. 9d. sterling. Pieces of lead 
are usctl in small payments. The «|Uuntitv <>f 
alloy in the precious metals varies consideraiilv. 
and great waste is occasioned by frequtiit 
assaying. 


The intercourse between the British and Burmese is regulated by a treaty between the two go¬ 
vernments in 1926. 


131SCUIT (Dan. .%if>s/9eAnAr. Dti. Sc/teeps^escfinit. Fr. J9wceti/. Got. Zteeibarh. 
It. Hiscotio Cialetta. For. /tiscoUo. Ru.s. war/, Smtoher. Sp. liizcocho GaUeAii)^ a 
kind of bread chiefly used by seamen, which is baked in the form of flat cako.s ta 
order to insure their being deprived of moisture, and so preserved from becoming 
mouldy during the continuance of long voyages. 

BISMUTH (Fr. Itismuth. Ger. Wismulh)^ a brittle reddish-white metal ; 
texture foliated ; in hardness is between copj^r and lead : sp. gr. f)*83 ; scnsiblo 
odour and tffste ; fusible at 460°. It is scarcely malleable, orcaks under the ham¬ 
mer, and cannot be drawn into wire. Bismuth ia a very rare metal. It is occa¬ 
sionally^ found native, but is usually obtaiued in a combined state in Cornwall, 
Bohemia, Saxonjf, and Sweden. As met with in commerce it is impure, gene¬ 
rally containing iron and arsenic, and probably some other metals. It is used 
for communicating fusibility to other metals, as lu forming solders; also in making 
some kinds of pewter. In the arts it is often called tin fflass. A white powder 
called nuigistery Qjf bismuth or pearl white is obtained from the nitrate of bismuth, 
and used in medicine as a tonic. iBrandey Fy/e^ ^* 0 .) 

BIT, a West Indian silver money, worth about 5d,; it is properly the Spani.sh 
real of provincial plate {= 2 reals vellon). The term is likewise applied to tlio 
small circular piece frequently cut out of the centre of the hard dollar. 

BITUMEN, or Mineral Pitch, a combustible substance, of which there are se¬ 
veral kinds. Elastic Bitumen is of various shades of brown, and has a highly 
bituminous odour. Hitherto it has only been found in the Odin Mine near Castle- 
ton, in'Derbyshire. Compact Bitumen is of a‘brownish black colour ; one variety 
called maltha, may bo impressed by the nail; another called Asphaltcm is v»'ry 
hard and brittle. The Softer variety has not been put to any use, but the harder 
is used for a great many purposes. 

The mineral oils, Naputba and Petroleum, are also sometimes included under 
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tho head of bitumen. These substances are found in the earth, or issue from its snr* 
face ; but though commonly stated as minerals, they are all of vegetable origin. 
{FhUUps* Geol^ and Minertiiogy^ 

BLACKING^ a &ctitious shoe-blaok, in fenmfal composed chiefly of ivory black 

“bL^SkLEAD. [PtUMBAflO.] ^ 

BLACK-WOOD, a term generally applied to the timber of diiBrarent species 
of Dwpyrut vrhioh grow fai mrions parts of the East Indies. The best is ^e 
black-wood or ebony of the Mauritius. The logs are of various sizes; but those 
about 6 inches in dUametor, long, and straight, are preferred. They are to be chosen 
free ftrom bark and white wood} without cracks, not worm-eaten or decayed. This 
wood is used for turning, inlaying, and other purposes. The black-woM of Van 
Diemen's Land is the timber of the Acacia melanoxyUm. 

BLANKETS, a soft loosely-woven woollen stuff, commonly used for bed cover¬ 
ing, form a considerable branch of the British woollen manufacture. The beat 
are made from unmixed British wool. Localities of the manufacture, Dewsbury, 
Witney, Dalverton, and Glamorganshirj^ and on a small scale at Hawick in 
Scotland, and Kilkenny in Ireland. Tliis trade has experienced a great in¬ 
crease of late years. The quantity exported in 1820 amounted to 1,288,409 yards ; 
but in 1839, it had risen to 3,148,846 yards: of which 1,951,743 yards were 
sent to the United States, 364,351 yards to British America, and 339,968 yards to 
Australia. 


BLEACHING POWDER. [Chloride op Lime.] 

BLENDE, a native sulphuret of zinc. [Ziec.] 

BLOCKADE, in the law of nations, takes place when a fort, city, or other place 
belonging to one of two belligerent powers, is watched by the troops or slims of 
another, for the purpose of preventing the ingress or egress of people or effects, 
and especially with the view of starving the garrison into submission. Commercial 
questions arise principally from blockades to seaward, and they generally come 
either in tho form of cases before the admiralty courts, for the condemnation of 
neutral vessels wliich have infringed the blockade,* or in insurance questions 
where a breach of warranty of neutrality is alleged. [Insurance.] The opera¬ 
tions of France and England during the late war brought forward several very 
serious questions about the effect of declarations of blockade. Between the Ber¬ 
lin decrees on tho one hand, and tho Orders in Council on the other, two powers 
declared Europe and America to be in a state of blockade as respects the one or 
tho other, and had tho principles been carried to their full extent against all 
breaches of these proclamations, the seas would have been converted into one 

f cencral arena of piracy and rapine. It has been held, however, that to be acknow- 
edged in a law court, a blockade must be an actual and effectual one. ** In .the 
very notion of a complete blockade,” says Lord Stow'ell. “ it is included, that the 
besieging force can apply iis power to every point in the blockaded state. If it 
cannot, it is no blockade of that quarter where its power cannot be brought to 


bear: and where such a partial blockade is undertaken, it must be presumed that 
this is no more than what w'as foreseen by tho blockading state, which nevertheless 
thought proper to impose it to the extent to which it Was practicable ” (4 Robin¬ 
son’’s Reports^ 66,67). The circumstance, however, that from the state of the wind, 
or tho warlike operations of the besieged, a neutral ship has been able to pass 
the blockade, will not affect its legality ; indeed were it not that there are always 
chances in favour of evasion, there would be few discussions as to the extent of 
blockades. On the part of this country, a blockade is proclaimed by an Order in 
Council. It is believed, that in distant regions, a commander of a ship of war has 

S ower to extend such a blockade, but certainly not within the liinits of Europe. 

leutral merchants cannot bo bound to observe one of which their governments 
have not received official notice. iChitty’s Law qf NationSf 128-147. Marshall on 
Insurance 74, 75.) ^ 

BLONDE, a species of Lace. There are both black and white blondes, v^ich 
again are either real or in imitation. Tlie best of the former are imported from 
I ranee, being extensively manufactured at Alencon in Normandy. 

BLOOD-STONE is a species of calcodony coloured by chlorite, with numerous 
bright red spots like drops of blood ; it is called also heliotrope and oriental jasper. 
It is found in India, Siberia, Iceland, Isle of Rum, though, the best comes from 
India. It is in request by the Chinese as an ornament to their girdle-clasps. 

BIjUBBER is the fat substance {Atieps) found immediately under the skin,and 
over the muscular layers of whales and other largo sea animals, and of which train- 
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oil is m^e. In the whalO} it invests the body about six inches thick; but near the 
under lip it is found two or thne feet thick. 

BOARD, in carpentry, means timber sawed to a less thickness than nine inches; 
all above that thickness are called planks. 

BOARD (Fr. Bureau), a term used to designate, in their collective capacity, 
certain persons to whom is intrusted the management of some department, office, 
or jointHStock association. Thus the lords of the treasury, the commissioners of 
customs, and the persons chosen from among the piroprietors to manage the opera¬ 
tions of a bank, are, when met together for the transaction of the business of their 
resp^tive offices, styled the Board of Treasury, the Board of Customs, the Board 
of Directors. 

BOAT, a small uncovered vessel, commonly moved by rowing. 

The owner of every veeael shall paint, or cause to bo painted, upon the outside of the stem of 
every boat belonging to suth vessel, the name of tlio vessel, and the port or place to which slie 
belongs, and the master’s name withinside the transum, in white or yellow roman letters, not lees 
than two inches in lertgOi, on a black ground, on pain of the forfeiture of such boat not so luarkeii, 
wherever the same shall be found. And the owner of every boat not belonging to any vessel, shuil 
paint, or cause to be painted upon .the stern of such boat, in white or yellow roman letters of two 
Inches in length, on a black ground, the name of tlie owner or owners of the boat, and the port 
or place to which ^e belongs, on pain of forfeiture (3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 53, S§ 8, 10,11, IS?). 

Every pUot-boat or vessel, or other boat or vessel in tlie service of any corporation or so¬ 
ciety established by law in relation to pilotage, or of, or belonging to, any person authorized to net 
as a pilot by such corporatton or society, shall at all times, and on every station, be paintcrl or 
tarred entimly black, except the name or other description now required by Jaw to be painted on 
aucQ boat or veSssol (3 dc 4 Viet. c. 68, { 2). 

BOBBIN, a kind of small cord made of linen or cotton. The common bobbins, 
made of linen, are for progressive sizes known by the dealer as Nos. 5, 7, 9,11, 
13,15. Scotch bobbins are made of cotton, of the same numbers, and designed to 
imitate^ the preceding. They are purchased by the dozen, and are usually con¬ 
tained in papers each of two dozens (Perkins on Haberdashery). 

BOBBIN-NET, a kind of net-w'ork made by machinery, and generally bearing 
the characteristics of Lace. 

BOISSEAU, a French corn-measure, equivalent to nearly one-third of an im¬ 
perial bushel. 

BOLE, an earthy mineral, formerly an article of the Materia Medicoy but now 
disused in Europe, except occasionally as a veterinary medicine. It is dull, of 
various colours, and has a greasy feel. Localities. Armenia, Saxony, Tuscany, 
Ireland, Skye. Armenian bole is still used in the East. 

BOLIVIA, OR UPPER PERU, a state of S. America, situated between lat. 
9® 30' and 25® 40^ S., and long. 58® and 71® W.; boundaries, N. and N. W. 
the States of North and South Peru, £. Brazil and Paraguay, S. La Plata States 
and Chili, and W. the Pacific Ocean. Area, 318,000 square miles. Pop. about 
1,000,000, more than three-fourths beii^ Indians and mixed races. It is divided 
into six departments, Chuquisaca,^ La Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba, and Santa 
Cruz, which again are subdivided into provinces. Capital, Chnquisaca or La Plata, 
an inland city,pop. 18,000. The government is republican, the executive power being 
vested in a president for life, with the privilege of naming his successor : and the 




The country presents very different conditions of surface, elevation, and climate. It is traversed 
by the Andes, particularly towards the W., while on the E. it stretches out into plains, wbieli 
are watered by the Beni, Mamore, and other rivers wliicb unite to form tlie Madeira, the largest 
affluent of the Amazon, and the Pilcomayo, one of the chief branches of the Plata. This tegiun 
is fertile, but it is nearly covered writh vast primeval forests. In the plains, the climate is hot 
and unhealtiiy, except in the elevated valley of the Uesaguadero, where it is temperate, especially 
during the winter season, from May to November. Earthquakes are common on the coast. 

The mineral productions are gold, principally found on the E. declivity of the E. Cordillera of 
the Andes, ana in the sands of the rivers which fall from tliat range; silver from the mines of 
Potosi, which, however, are now much less productive than formerly. In the ymr I8.'{7, the 
number of marcs of silver coined at the mint of Potosi was 243,538, value ^‘414,015' sterling; in 
the same year, the number of marcs of gold coined was 1367, value £S!),5()6 (Board qf' Trade 
T<Mes, V. vu. p. 336). Besides the precious metids, copper is procured at Coruciiero, and otlier 
plMes; there are alw lead, tin, salt, brimstone, and nitre. Of vegetable products, the chief is 
timber; the cocoa of Aimliobamba and Moxas is celebrated; the sugar cane and tropical fruits 
flourish in iwofusion on the banks of tiiaBeni; and the E. of the Andos abounds in cascarilla. 
Indigo, cotton, rice, coffee, tobacco, canes, cinchona, copaiba, sarsaparilla, gum-elastic, vanilla, 
and other valuable drugs and dye-woods. The manufactures principally consist of cottons and 
glass nuMle at Oropeaa; woollens at La Paz; and bats at St Francisco do Atacama. 

The commerce is inconslderabie, owing chiefly to the difficulties which have to be encounter¬ 
ed in bringing ^ produce to market. The people have not yet learned to avail tliciust'lvcs of 
the navigable affluents the Amazon and La Plata, by means of which an intercourse might ho 
opened with the ports on the E. coast of S. America; and at prebent tlie trade with Europe takes 
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place wholly through the ports of the Pacifle, which cannot be reached except by toilsome passages. 
The country to Cobija, the only Bolivian port, ia traversed by only one road, tliat from Oruro. 
and that is practicable only for mules and ilamas. Cobija, though a free poi^ is therefore but 
little frequented; the Bolivians preferring to obtain their foreign imports through Arica and 
Tocna, ports of Lower Peru, notwithstanding a trandt duty of 3 per cent, being there imposed 
upon them. These imports chiefly consist of hardware and a few articles of flne^. The exports, 
from the causes already assigned, are nearly altogether confined to portable commodities, such 
as the precious metals, woollens, and hats. 

Meamretand irc/jiAtssameasinBpaiN. of 8 dwts., about SB per cent. less than the 

Money is reckoned in dollars, each dlrlded into national standard; and although the issue of this 
8 rials. The Bolivian national or hard dollar, suiali and base coin is nominally restricted to 
wlien of full weight, is worth nearly 48.3d., being this regulation ia nbt always adhered 

minted at the rate of 8i from the Castilian marc to; thus in 1835 its issue amounted to §509,000; 
(= 355t)i troy grains), of sliver, 65'72dB. fine, or in 1838 to §303,188; and in 1837 to §301,583. 
of the standard of 10 dwts. and 20 grains pure. The Public Ilevenue was in 1832 §l,7t»0,719; 
out of 12 dwts. But since the year 1830, ali the j the expenditure in the same year is said to have 
silver coins issued from the mint of Potosi, with I been §1,586,026. 
the exception of dollars, have been of the standard i 


Tho territory of Upper Peru was detached from the Spanish viceroyalty of Peru in 1778, and 
annexed to that of Iluenos Ayres. It was delivered from tho Spanish yoke by the victory of 
Ayacucho in 1824; and, in 1825, a congress assembled from the different provinces, declared it an 
independent republic, under tbe name of Bolivia, in honour of Qeueraf Bolivar, by whom the 
country was liberated, and its constitution framed. [Panu.! 

DOLL, a measure for com in Scotland prior to the introduction of tbe Imperial 
Hystem. It was divided into 4 filrlots, 16 pecks, or 64 lippies or forpits; and 16 
bolls made 1 chaldor. In each county, however, the barl^-boll (usecialso for oats 
juid malt) difiered commonly from tho wheat-boll (used also for pease, beans, r^e, 
and salt). The Linlithgow or Scottish standard barley-boll = 0’728140 imperial 
quarter, and the Linlithgow wheat-boll = 0*4.91)128 imperial quarter. 

To convert Linlithgow wheat-bolls into imperial quarters, multiply i|)e former by the fraction 
0'4!>0128; or, approximately, substitute fur the wheat-boll, flrlot, peck, and lippy. tbe imperial 
lialf-quarter, bushel, peck, and half-gallon respectively; or, more nearly, multiply the number of 
bolls by 2000, and divide the product by 4<)<»7- 

To convert prices per Linlithgow wheat-bolt into prices per iim>crial quarter, multiply the for¬ 
mer by 2‘(M),34!)4: or, approximately, tsvke the double of the ^ces per wheat-boll; or, more 
nearly, add to the price per wheat-boll a halfpenny for every' pound, and then double the result. 

To convert Linlitligow barley-bolls into imperial quartcrs.multiply the former by 0*728140; or, ap- 
proxiin.ately (as .'<3 barley-bolls equal 24 imperial quarters nearly), deduct ^tbs from the barley-boll. 

To convert prices per Linlithgow barley-boll into prices per imperial quarter, multiply the for¬ 
mer by l'.373.363; or, approximately, add 4id. per suiliing to tlie price per barley-boll; or, more 
nearly, add to the price per barley-boll its fourth part, together with the half of tbe fourth part. 

On tlie other hand, to convert imperial quarters into Linlithgow wheat-bolls, multiply the for¬ 
mer by 4007, and divide the product by 2(i(>u; and to reduce the price per imperial quarter to tbe 
price per wbcat-boll, take a ualfpeniw per pound from the former, and then halve tlie result. 

To convert imperial quarters into Linlithgow barley-bolls, multiply the former by 1*373363; or, 
approximately, multiply the imperial quarter by 11, and divide the product by 8; and to reduce 
tho price per iinperial quarter to the price per barley lioll, multiply the former by 0*728140; or, in¬ 
crease tlie price nor imperial quarter a farthing for every pound; from the result take ^th part, 
and then from the remainder take Ith part. 

Tiie Linlitligow measures were in use only in tbe counties of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Dumfries, 
Il.-iddington, Lanark, Peebles, Perth, and Wigtown. In the otlier counties the measures differeil 
goncrully, both' from the Linlithgow, and from each other. The following Table shows tbe relative 
proportion of these local measures to imperial, os fixed by the verdicts of juries iii4he difi'ereiit 
counties, in terms of the act 5 Ueo. IV. c.74, { 18:— 

Table allowing tho number of Bushels, Fecks, and Gallons, Imperial Measure, 
equivalent to ouo Boll of the Old Scottish local Measures. 
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The standard Scottish meal-boll contained 8 Dutch or Lanark stones, equal inii*130 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois, but usually reckoned 140 Ito, in consequence of the Lanark atone being estimated at 
17 i lbs. avoirdupoub 

In the flour measure at present In use a boll is reckoned equal to 140 lbs. avoirdupois: this 
boll is divided into 10 stonmor pecks, and flflour bolls equal 1 sack. [Bvauaa. MaasunKs and 
WaraHta.] 

BOMBAY. [East Indibs.1 

BOMBAZIN£, a twilled fabric, haring its of silk, and its shMt or weft of 
worsted. The worsted is thrown on the right siae which has a twill upon it. It 
was formerly made entirely for mourning garments, but it is now manufactured 
of various colours. Bombariues are all woven with silk of the natural colour and 
dyed afterwards. The pieces are generally sixty yards long; the width is intended 
for I yard, but seldom measures more than half a yard, oftener under than over. 
Th^ are almost wholly made at Norwich, where the manufacture was introduced 
by laemish artisans, wiio fled from the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. [Silk 
Mandfactitrb.] 

BOND. A description of obligation which assumes a variety of forms, and is 
connected with many of the contracts separately considered m this work. A 
simple bond is an obligation to pay money, generally with interest, at a certain 
time, or under certain circumstances. 

In England, “ a bond, or obligation/’ is defined as “ a deed whereby the oblufor 
[or person bound] obliges himself, his ncirs, executors, and administrators, to pay 
ascertain sum of money to another [the obligee] at a day appointed” (.Black- 
stone's Com. ii. 339). A bond must be under seal, and thus constitutes a higher 
obligation than a simple contract. An obligation by bond extinguishes a simple 
contract debt, but the bond of a surety will not extin/^isli the debt of the principal 
(White t>. Cyler, 6 T » R , 176). A bond being a chose in action [Chose in Action], 
cannot be assigned so as to enable the assignee to pursue on it in iiis own name ; 
but by modem practice the assignee sues in name of the obligee, a power to that 

effect being inserted in th-’ ' ‘ ’ ' —' ‘ ‘ aiu 

sum, provided a certain a ... ant 

an obligation which shall particular act be ’performed. It is thiis not 

illegal by the usury laws to take a bond for a larger sum than the principal and 
legal interest of a debt, if the debt be not paid by a day certain. “ Wlicro a penalty 
is inserted merely to secure the enjoyment of a collateral object, the enjoymtuit of 
the object is considered in equity as the principal intent of the deed, and the pen¬ 
alty is only accessional, and only operates to secure the damage really incurred, 
until the actual damage sustained shall bo ascertained by an issue (Bacon’s Jb., 
Obligations^ A .). Uy 4 A 5 Anne, c. 16, § 12, ** where an action of debt is brought upon 
any bond which bath a condition or defeasance to make void the same upon pay¬ 
ment of a less sum at a day or place certain; if the obligor,his heirs, executors, or 
administrators, have, before the action brouglit, paid to the obligee, his executors, 
or administrators, the principal and interest due by the defeasance or condition of 
such bond, though such payment W'as not strictly made according toihe condition 
or defeasance, yet it shall and may nevertheless be 2 >lcaded in bar of such action, 
and shall oe as effectual a bar thereof as if the money had been paid at the day and 
place according to the condition or defeasance, and had been so pleaded and hy 
§ 13 of tho same statute, if, during the dependence of an action on a bond with pen¬ 
alty^ the defendant tender in court tho principal sum, with interest ami costs, ho shall 
be discharged. Though the claim of the obligee is adjusted to a fair demand of prin¬ 
cipal, interest, and damages, yet where these exceed the principal sum aud penalty, 
the court will not generally carry the debt beyond the penalty in tho bond. lie- 
course may sometimes, however, bo had by insisting on specific performance of tho 
original agreement, tho performanco of which is to relieve the obligor from tho penalty 
in tho bond. A bond requires no particular form, provided it distinctly set forth 
an obligation to pay money, and be scaled and delivered. By M tleo. III. c. 184, 
** a bond in England, and a jicrsonal bond in Scotland, given as a security for any 
definite and certain sum of money,” is liable to an ad valorem stamp, commencing 
with £1, where the sum docs not exceed £50. Tho same scale of duties applies 
where the bond is “ given as a security for the repayment of any sum or sums of 
money to be thereafter lent, advanced, or paid, or which may become due upon 
any account, together with any sum aireacfy advanced or duo, Or without, as tho 
case may be.” Where the total amount to be recovered on such an obligation is 
unlimited, the stamp-duty is £25. One of the chief advantages of a bond is, that 
it binds not only tho obligor but his heirs in specialty, so that tho holder’s claim 
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haB precedence of those who are creditors by simple contract, orer the assets, real 
and personal, of the deceased. By 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 104-however, which first 
made real property assets for simple contrimt debts, the debtor must have ex¬ 
pressly bound nimself “ and his hetrs,'* to give a preference over the real estate. 
A court of equity will order voluntaa^ bonds, or other special contracts, without 
consideration, to be postponed to genuine debts, though merely “ simple contract” 
debts (3 Wms. 2^). By the statute of limitations, simple contract debts are 
barred by the expiry of years from the time of their origin. By 8 & 4 Wm. 
IV. c. 42, § 3, action may be brought on a bond at any time within twenty years 
from its falling due. Bonds, though granted simply for payment of money, if made 
in furtherance of any illegal or immoral contract, may be barred by pleading the 
nature of the transaotitm (JBkKkstone^s Com, ii. 339-341. Bacon*s Aortdfftnentf Ob~ 
ligaiions). 

In Scotland, the bond is of two kinds, moveable and heritable. The former 
resembles the English bond, and is employed for an equally great variety of pur¬ 
poses,—among others, for that of accomnlishing cash-credits with banks [Cash- 
Credit]. Sureties or cautionries, out of the course of mercantile transactions, 
and requiring much formality, are generally accomplished by bonds of cautionry. 
In Scotland it is not the practice to seal deeds. A hond is executed for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, and proves itself until reduced or disproved, if signed in presence 
of two male witnesses^ who sign with the obligants, and whose names and desig¬ 
nations are recorded in the body of the deed, along with that of the writer, and 
the day and place of executing. It is usual to insert a clause of registrationy»by 
which tho bond may be summarily enforced without the intervention of a court of 
law [Registration, Clause of] ; but to admit of this recourse, tho obligation must 
bo so precise and certain, that it may at once bo enforced without farther inquiiy, 
and so nothing must be left to future ascertainmeqt, though t^jere is an exception lu 
tho case of cash*crcdits, the sum for which execution proceeds in their case being 
fixed by reference to an account extracted from the bank books. [Cash-Credit .J 
Heritable bonds are bonds on real property, and bear some resemblance to mort¬ 
gages in England. The simple heritable bond is now little used as a security for 
moucy^ but is generally united with the disposition in security, which being a 
reversionary transfer of tho property itself to the lender, affords greater facility for 
procuring payment from the estate (Burton's Manual, 543-546). 

BONDED GOODS. [Warehouse.] 

BONES. Tho bones of animals have long been used in turnery and other arts. 
In this country, however, their chief use is as a manure on light soils, particularly 
for turnips; and the facility of their carriage has permitted many distant and hilly 
districts to bo improved at a comparatively small cost. Little difference is ob¬ 
served in the kind of bones used ; but those boiled or fermented are generally pre¬ 
ferred. Their effect as a manure is said to depend on tho phosphate of lime con¬ 
tained in them, and in their power of absorbing and retaining moisture. Before 
being used they are crushed into different sizes called drill bonesy medium^ and 
dust; for which purpose, mills have been erected in many parts of the country. 
Bone manure was first introduced in 1800, but it was not extensively used until 
within tho last ten years. The increasing demand for this material hsl!& led to its 
importation from foreign, and even distant countries: of late, considerable diffi¬ 
culty has been experienced in meeting tho demand. The price in 1840 was, bone 
dust medium 228. to 23s., and drill about 21s. per imperial quarter. Tlieso high 
prices have lod to a system of adulteration which is very generally practised lu 
mixing this manure with saw-dust, slaked lime, and numerous other ingredients. 

BONUS (Lat.), goody a term commonly used to express an extra dividend 
or allowance to the shareholders of a joint-stock company, out of its accumulated 
profits. 

BOOK, a namo applic.able in a general sense to almost every literary composi¬ 
tion, but usually confined to siicli compositions as are largo enough to form a 
Tohiiiio. Printed volumes are distmguished according jo tiio number of leaves 
produced from one sheet of paper. JTolio is the largest size, of which 2 leaves or 4 
uagcH make a sheet; Quarto or 4to, 4 leaves or 8 pages ; Octavo or 8vo, 8 leaves or 
16 pages ; Duodecimo or 12mo, 12 leaves or 24 pages ; Octodecimo or 18mo, 18 leaves 
or 3G pages, and so on. These again differ according to the size and form of the 
sheet. I'lius there are royal, demy, post, and crown octavos ; and the same with 
the others. 

Tho modern book-trade dates from the discovery of the art of printing with 
movcablo types by John Gutenberg of Mayence, in 1441. lu 1471, tho art was 
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brought to London by William Caxton, a mercer, and from that time until 
1600, the aoUrity of the press was considerable; the works chiefly issued being 
Bibles and works on divinity, translations of the classics, versions of fVench ana 
Italian romances, wad old cnronioles. Few, howevmr, but “clerks and noble 
gentlemen ” could then use these works, as their expense and the imperfect state 
of education placed them beyond the reach of the people in general. In 150.5,20 pence, 
a sum then equal to a labourer’s weekly wages, were paid-for a “ Primer ” and a 
“ Psalter ;** and in 1616. ** Fitzherbert’s Abridgment.” a folio law-book, was sold 
for 40 shillings, a sum which at that time would liave bought 3 oxen. The edition 
of a book, during this period, averaged about 200 copies. The stormy period from 
1600 to the revomtion m 1688, was, although the age of Shakspearo. Bacon, and 
Milton, upon the whole less favourable to the dimtsion of knowledge ; and the 
number or books issued, unconnected with religious or political controversy, was 
very small. Only two raitions, or about 1000 copies, of Shakspeare, were printed 
betwixt 1^3 and 1664. fVom 1666 to 1680, the works printed w'crc, 947 divinity, 
420 law, 163 physic, 397 schoolbooks, and 263 geography, including maps, or m 
all, only 3560, or which, about oue-half were single sermons and tracts, and a con¬ 
siderable proportion reprints. The period from 1688 to the accession of Georgo 
III. in 1760, was much more celebrated. Mewspapcrs were established on a regular 
footing^ both in London and the provinces : in 1731, appeared the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” the first of that class of periodicals prodnceu in Englaml. and in 17-19, 
the first review, “ The Monthlyand other similar works soon followed. Pnb- 
lisbers attained higher influence in society, and the trade of books went much 
moire than formerly into regular commercial channels. The number of new oiu's 

E rinted during this period was, however, not large, as tho publishers appear to 
ave aimed less at novelty than at selling large impressions of a few standard works. 
Betwixt 1700 and 1766, excluding pampluets and tracts, only 5280 new books 
appeared : or, on an Average, 93 annually. Tho period from 1/60 to 1800 is dis¬ 
tinguished less for orimnality than for the increased diffusion of literature. Perio¬ 
dical works were miHtiplied, and the principle of “ number books ” was then 
first developed. Of tho latter, one of the mogt successful was Smollett’s History of 
England, which sold to the extent of 20,000 copies. Towards the end of the century, 
tho average number of new books published annually was about 370. exclusive of 
pamphlets. From 1800 to 1827, tne average annual number of ucw books, exclu¬ 
sive of pamphlets, was about 588; showing a very considerable increase relatively to 
the preceding period. Notwithstanding this increase, little had been done for inanv 
years in economizing the mode of convoying knowledge ; indeed, as compared with 
the preceding centuries, the price of books liad advanced^ and the reading portion 
of the middle classes had little or no opi^rtunity of gratifying their taste, except 
through the medium of circulating libraries, and reading clubs. A larger class of 
readers, however, had now arisen, for whom a new species of literature was to bo 
provided. With the view of meetingthe wants of this class, “ Constable’s Miscellany ” 
appeared in 1827 ; soon afterwards, the Society for the Difiusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge was instituted, for the pui^oso of conveying sterling information in a cheap 
form, and a number of enterprising publishers subsequontly entered upon tho same 
field ; the<atteution of all being likewise directed to the issue of cheap editions of 
the groat writers. ’Eae success which in general attended these o)>crations has 
gradually revolutionized the book trade. Tno portly folios and quartos of former 
times have given place to octavos and duodecimos ; and publishers now find it their 
interest, in bringing out works even for the wealthiest, to place them at the same 
time within reach of the generality of the middle class ; reimbursing themselves 
for the lower price charged by the larger impression sold. This change has been 
effected without producing, as many anticipated, any diminution of new works. 
On the contrary, there has been a considerable increase ; and the trutli of tho ob¬ 
servation^" tiiat the more people read, the more they will read,” has been confirmed. 
The number of new works, excluding pamphlets and reprints, wjis, in 1828, 842 ; 
in 1829,1064 ; in 1830,1142 j in 1831,1105 ; in 1832,1152 ; in 1833,1.180 ; in 1834, 
1220 ; in 1835,1382; and in 1836, 1332; the last cmoraciug 1573 volumes. 

Theprinoij^ localities of tho book trade are London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Ox¬ 
ford, CAn^ridge, and Glasgow. Of these, by far the most extensive is London, 
which may be regarded as the emporium of the whole kingdom, as tho provincial 
publishers have all agents thor^ to whom a largo proportion of their works are 
consigned as soon as printed. The capital is in particular distinguished for perio¬ 
dical literature, which in point of extent is unparalleled in the world. According 
to a late statemont, the periodicals issued in December 1837 wero as follows :— 
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medical, 4; scien^ 
' 5 ; attempts 

# • o{n/«*u «0 • f were publisned 

at ld .;8 at l^d.; 7 at 2 d.,andthere 8 tathu;iierMiees,Ta]ryingupto 8 d. MwUhly^ 
including weeklies issued in parts, 238 ^ wnereof, general lit«raiure, 58; science, 
48; religious, 48 ; histories of £a|^d, 4 % works issuing in volumes, 17 ; fine 
arts, 20; fouihions, 6 ; the temaindw oMefly children’s periodicals. 34. 

The aggregate circulation of tha whole is unknown j but the number m periodicals 
sold on the last day of each numth (1837) was stated at 500,000, and their cost, 
£25,000; and the number of parcels despatched in the same day by the London 
booksellers to the country, 2000. The last wonld be much greater, were it not that 
the majority of the Scotch and Ii^h provincial l^ksellers transnut their London 
orders through the medium of their agents in Edinburgh and Dublin. 

The declared value of printed books exported annually from the United King¬ 
dom is nearly £150,000 ; of which about one-half is sent to India and the Britiw 
colonies, one-fifth to the United States, and the remainder chiefiy to France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, and Italy. The amount of duty annually paid on foreign books 
imported is about £8000. 

The chief seats of the foreign book trade are Paris, and Leipzig in Saxony, 
where all the German publishers have agents, and where the trade is likewise faci¬ 
litated by two great book-fairs which are held annually, at Easter and Michael¬ 
mas. These fairs are frequented not only by all the booksellers of Germany, but 
by many of those of the neighbouring countries. 


Books first composed, or written, or printed in tho United Kingdom, and printra or rcpriiUed 
in any other country, are prohibited from being imported for sale, except books not reprinted in 
tlic United Kingdom within twenty years, or being parts of collections, the greater parts of which 
had been composed or written abroM (3 dt 4 Win. IV., c. 50, § 58). 

Books first composed, or written, or printed and published in the United Kingdom, and re¬ 
printed in any other country or place, may not be entered to be warehoused {Ibid. $ 581. 

The importation for private use of Bnghsh books reprinted abroad is limited to a single copy for 
each party, accompanied by his luggage. (Treasnrjf Order, June 29, 1830.) [Copvrioht.J 


BOOK-DEBT, au expression employed to desiraate an obligation for the prico 
of goods sold and delivered, when it is supported by no better evidence than the 
books of the seller. An entry made by a tradesman himself is not evidence in his 
own favour. If his shopman be examined as a witness, however, he may employ 
tho entry as a memorandum to refresh his memory. Entries by a clerk or shop¬ 
man are not in all cases evidence, but they may be admitted in certain circum¬ 
stances. By a rule not easily to be accounted for, after the person who made the 
entry is dead, and when it is consequently difficult to get any explanation of the 
circumstances connected with it, it is better evidence than if he were alive, and 
capable of being examined on the subject. Mr Phillips, on this subject, says, ** tho 
entry in the tradesman’s book ought to have been made by the shopman ; or, if not 
actually written by him, should at least appear to have been observed by him, soon 
after it was made, so as to enable him to speak to its correctness, and that tho 
entry may bo tantamount to one made by the shopman himself. If the shopman 
is living, tie ought to bo produced as a witness, that he may explain the circum¬ 
stances and dealings On which tho entry was founded. When he is examined, ho 
may use the entry as a memorandum \ and the other party charged with tho aebt 
will then have an opportunity of examining into its correctness. If the person who 
made tho entry was employed as shopman or clerk, to deliver goods, &c., and ho 
is since dead, an entry made by him wrill be evidence, under certain restriction.s. 
But proof of the handwriting of the clerk, and that he is gone abroad, and is not 
likely to return^ has been held not to be sufficient to make such an eje parte memo¬ 
randum admissible in evidence” (Xam of Evidence, 7th edit. 264). A merchant’s 
books will, in the general case, be very effectual evidence against himself. 

In England, by statute 7 James I., c. 12, it is provided that no tradesman, or 
handicraftsman, shall be allowed to f^ve his books in evidence of goods delivered 
or work done by him, after the expiration of a year fVom the date of tho entry, 
unless ho have in the mean time obtained a bill or obligation for the debt, or have 
brought his action within the year. The act does not apply to transactions be¬ 
tween merc^nt and merchant. It proceeds on tho preamble, that tradesmen were 
in tho practice of producing accounts against individuals and their representatives, 
long after tho transactions on which they were founded had been forgottem and it 
is understood to have been passed in reference to a general belief, that after tho 
expiry of a year, tradesmen^ books became evidence, when they were not so before. 

In Scotland, by statute 1579, c. 83, all book-debts, or accounts, by tradesmen and 
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otherSi prescribe in three years. The period runs from tho laet entry in the ac¬ 
count, 80 that if there be a new entry at any time within three years after an im¬ 
mediately previous one, the whole account is saved from nrescription till three 
years after that entry. The prescription does not dissolve the obligation to pay— 
it merely limits the proof to two descriptions of evidence—a writing by the debtor, 
and am appead to his oath. If, in the latter, the debtor admit the constitution of 
the obliimtion,^he vrill not be relieved unless he specifically swear to its payment. 

BOOK-KEEPING is the art of recording financial facts In a lucid and sys¬ 
tematic manner, ^e only method of book-keeping founded utou general princi¬ 
ples is the Italian, or, as it is more commonly called, the system, from 

its being based on the principle, that every transaction in busings is virtually a 
transfer oetween two accounts, and so must be entered to tho debit of the onoj and 
the credit of the other. “ Of the efllcionoy of this system, the trading world in its 
infinite variety of commerce and concerns gives unanimous evidence. Into every 
well regulated manufactory,—^into every extensive mercantile establisluaient in 
every p^ of the civilized world,—^it has gradi^ly, but peremptorily, forced its 
way; and in this country is finding its way into mercantile establishments of 
humbler grades. The revenues of no government have been safely administered,— 
the accounts of no government have been intelliribly kept.—^the pusincss of no go¬ 
vernment has been promptly and satisfactorily despatched,—^until the commercial 
system has been introduced with its order and uniformity into the different depart¬ 
ments ” (Parliamentary Report on Excise Accounts, lb34). 

Jn the present article it is proposed to give—I. An outline of the ordinary prooe- 
dune in recorSiug the transactions of a general merchant;—II. Practical directions 
for stating the different accounts ;—and III. A short account of a modified system 
adopted for retail business; premising tho following general rules :— 

Record nothing but facts. 

Record facts under*their date of occurrence. 

Record them under their proper heads of account. 

Facts of the same character are to be represented by addition ; facts of diffcr»'nt 
characters by opposition ; but the result or two different species of facts is never to 
be repz^ented by their difference. 

I. Outline qf the ordinary procedure in recording the transactions of a general 
merchant. 

The double-entry system, according to the practice of most commercial ostablish- 
meiits, comprehenus three aifferont kinds or classes of books:— 1 st, Rrimary Records^ 
or Day-books, for each distinct branch of business—as Cash, Bills, Invoices Inward, 
Invoices Outward, Sales on Commission, and so on, accoriiiiig to the nature of the 
trade, and in each of which the transactions are statecl circumstantially as tlu-y 
occur. ‘2rf, The Journal, in which all the eut^s in the primary records arc col¬ 
lected and digested monthly in a concise tccmncal form, suited for their being 
readily transferred into the ledger. M, Tho Ledger, in which the results shown in 
tho journal are arranged under their appropriate heads ; and the periodical ab¬ 
stract of which, termed a Balance Bheet, exhibits in a succinct form tho state of 
the merchant's affairs. 

‘ PRIMARY RECORDS. 

Cash Book.—T his, though the most important of all^ is in its form the most 
simple. On the left-hand page, or Dr. side, are entered m chronological order all 
the sums received ; and on the right-hand, or Cr. side, in the same order, all tho 
payments. As no money can bo paid that has not been first received ; it follows 
that the Dr. side of a cash-book can never amount to less than tho Cr. side ; tho 
excess of the former above the latter, if any, must, when correctly kept, also cor- 
re^ond with the money in hand. 

Bili. Books.—B ills are eiUicr receivable or payable; tho former being one of tho 
channels through which debts duo to the concern are collected, the latter one of tlio 
channels through which debts due by the concern are discharged. Each descrip¬ 
tion has genertuly a book allotted to itself, both of which should contain spaces for 
all particulars innerent and relative to tho bill. 

The Bills R^ivable hook should contain appropriate spaces for tho following 
particulars: No.—When received—On whose account—Cr. folio—From wlioni ru- 
ceived—Drawer—Drawee—To order of—Whore payable—Date—Term—When 
due—Sum—When and to whom paid away—Dr. folio. 

The Bills Pa/uable book should contain spaces under the following heads : No.— 
When accoptedr—On whose account—Dr. folio—Holder—Drawer—To order of— 
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Where payable—Date of Bill-—Term—^Whon —Sum—‘Wbon aud to 'w'hom pa&d 

— Cr. folio. . - , - . _, « 

Both books, it will bo obsorrod, are fbrnisbod witb colum^ for rann&ne num¬ 
bers ; which numboni are also written on tha biU rmpecux^y, mwl 


accounts of ^oods parohased.-Iit wiM 

in the order in which they a» : whd e ifcok of blue, or 

common blank paper, into wtach ^ 


common blank paj^, into wlucb the owgiyi nccmro^ 

Invoice Book Outwaum u idmnldhHESt 

at home, or exported abroad. This J^k Pf 

with the utmost precision, andcareftiUy Terillod 

the journal and Icdjser. In extensive eoncems, Mvm books ^ this my tm 
kept at the same time, the titles of which can be varted ao^xdini; tv the mttvr* of 
the business. Thus one may be appropriated for Toum dtpartment, aa<rtlier for 
Country department^ and a third for foreign department. 

Sales Book, or Factory Book, is generally appropriated to accounts of eon - 
sigiiments. Each account commonly occnpiea two pa^cs, a title beinn placed over 
both, stating tho names of the goods, ship, and consigner. The left-hand page 
cuiitaiiis an account of the charges incurred, including brokerage, and commia^^ion: 
tho right-liand page contains an account of the quantity, price, and amount of tho 
goods sold, with the buyer’s name, and the time of payment. The difference be¬ 
tween this amount, and the charges on tho other side, is tho net proceeds for which 
the consigner receives credit. • 

Other books may bo kept according to the nature of the business ; as a Deben¬ 
tures Book, Insurance Book, &c.; and tho common practice, as already noticed, 
is to set apart books for each distinct department of business. In some houses, 
however, a Waste Book, or Petty Journal, is appropriated fdt such occasional trans¬ 
actions as do not fall under any of tho preceding heads. 

Tlicso exhaust tho authorities from which it is usual to compile the journal. 
There are, however, a variety of other books, kept in every counting-house, which 
do not commonly form part of tho materials for tho journal, such as tho Ware¬ 
house Book, Letter Book, Account-Current Book, Account-Sales Book, Petty 
(^sh Book, and Order Book. The Warehouse Book, kept in a similar way to tho 
b’actory Book, contains accounts for each parcel of goods belonging to the mer¬ 
chant’s own stock, detailing tho quantities received, their disposal, the charges 
incurred, aud the quantities on hand. The use of tho others is sufficiently pointed 
out by their names. 

JOURNAL. 

Tho journal, as already state*!, is a monthly synopsis of all the transactions 
collected from tho primary records, and digestea under their appropriate heads of 
Debtor aud Creditor. It usually contains,—Is/, A column for the day of the month ; 

2(/, A column for the folio of the ledger where each account is posted ; Sd, A spaeo 
for narrative ; and, 4/A, Two money columns. The rules for distingiiishiug Dr. 
and Cr. are to bo inferred from the nature of the transactions and thewaccounts in 
tho ledger. In personal accounts nothing is plainer than who aro Dr. aud Cr. ; 
in actual business this is not only understood but felt. The following aro the most 
general rules that cau bo given. 

Whatever is lieceived, or tho Receiver is Debtor. 

Whatever is Delivered, or tho Deliverer is Creditor. 

Tho journal begins ivitli the inventory of stock. Thus if tho property of a mer¬ 
chant consist of Cash, £300 ; Bill No. 57. on P. Hill, duo Aprfl 3, £500 : Goods, 
£900 ; Debt duo by Petor Gray, £200 ; Ship Minerva, £400 : and his obligations. 
Bill No. 80, to P. Yates, duo Jan. 6, £700 ; Debt due to Moses Ivor, £600. The 
journal cutrios will bo in this form ;— 

Sundries Dr. to Stock. 

CajfA.£.300 

Rills Receivable —No. 57, P. Hill, duo April 3, 500 

Goodsy .. .900 

Peter Gray^ ........ 200 

Ship Minerva^ .400 

£2300 


O 
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Stock Dr. to Sunoriks. 

To Bills Payable —No. 80, P. Yates, due Jan. 6, £700 

To Moses Ker^ .O'OO 

£1300 


The primary ^cords are journalized at the end of each month. 

In journalizing the Cash Book, state 

Cash Dr. to Sundries . . . For all money received. 

Sundries Drs. to Cash .. . For all money paid. 

Specifying particulars, and classing items of the same kind together. 

In journalizing the Bill Books, 

Bills Beeeivable Dr. to Sundries . For all bills received. 

Sundries Dra. to Bills Payable . . For all bills accepted. 

Setting for^ names, numbers, and other necessary particulars. 

In journalizing the Invoice Book Inwards, 

Goods Accounty Dr. to A B (the seller) . For amount of goods purchased. 

y In journalizing the Invoice Book Oittwaros, 

B D (the Person on whose account the invoice is sent) Dr. to Sundries. 

To Goods .... For amount of goods. 

To Charges .. . . . For Shipping and other charges. 

^o Commission . . For the Factor’s Commission. 

To Insurance . . . For Premium of Insurance. 

The case here supposed is that of a consignment to order. When the transac¬ 
tion is an Adventure Outward, or direct sale, no Commission is charged. 

In journalizing the S^es Book or Factory Book, 

Sundries Drs. to Sales on Commission. 

E P (the Purchaser) . . . For Sales on Credit. 

Cash . . . . For ready money Sales. 

Sales on Commission, Dr. to Sundries. 

To Charges .... For charges at landing, &c. 

Ho Interest . . . For interest (if charged on advances). 

To Commission . . . For the Factor’s Commission. 

To O H (the Ck)nsigner) . . For Net Proceeds. 

The journal for thfe month is then closed by a similar arrangement of the transac¬ 
tions contained in any other Record which the nature of the business may render 
necessary. * 

LEDGER. 

This book is divided into distinct accounts, corresponding to the different 
branches of the business, into which arc posted monthly the results brought out in 
the journal. Each account is introduced by an appropriate title ; and articles of 
opposite kinds which belong to the same adbount, are placed on opposite pages. 
Ine left hand page is called the Debtor, or Dr. side of the account; and the nght 
hand page the Creditor, or Or. side. The difference between the sums of the Dr. 
and Cr. ndes is called the Balance. 

The accounts in the ledger may be divided into two great branches. The first 
forms the accounts of the whole property or capital, technically called Stock, and 
the second embraces the accounts of the component parts of property. Under the 
general head of Stock Accounts'ore comprehended Profit and Loss account, and its 
ramifications, Commisrion,^ Interest, and Charges; the object of these accounts being 
to collect together the individual augmentations and diminutions of capital, and to 
transfer the results in one general entry to Stock; and also Private Account, its 
use being to record all sums put into the business, or withdrawn, so as to keep them 
distinct from Pt(M and Loss, and to transfer the result in the same manner in one 
entry to Stock. Tho accounts of the component parts of property will depend upon 
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the naliiro of tlio business ; but in a general point of view, the whole may be con¬ 
veniently arranged as follows :— 

1. Whole PaoPERiy. 


Stqfjf. 


{ 


Branchet. 
Profit and Loss. 
Private Account. 


{ 


Bamfficationt. 

Commission. 

Interest. 

Charges. 


2. Component Parts op Property. 

Accounts of Moneyt Real Propfrty, ^c. viz. Cash, Bills Payable, 
Bills Receivable, Goods, Ships, Houses, Public Stock, &c. 

Personal Accounts, viz. Banker, Ordinary Debtors and Creditors. 

As by the fundamental law of double entry, every debit must have a correspond¬ 
ing ana etpiivalent credit, and vice vers&, it follows that the two sides of the ledger 
must, if correctly posted, be constantly in a state of equilibrium : It follows like¬ 
wise from the axiom that the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts,” that the 
balance of tho stock account must equal the aggregate balance of all the other 
accounts. lienee arises the proof of dauble entry, which consists in abstracting tho 
balances of all tho accounts in the ledger, and verifying their accuracy by ascer¬ 
taining how far the above requisites have been fulfilled. This operation, called 
halunciny the books, is usually performed at the close of the year; at which period, 
likewise, the gain or loss during the year is indicated by the credit er debit biAanco 
brought into ‘‘Stock Account ” from “ Profit and I.oss,” after transferring to the latter 
its branches,Commission, Interest, &c.,and the differences betwixt the debit and credit 
si<les of tho goods and property accounts, after crediting the balances of merchandise 
and property on hand at their market value. I’be whtde debit and credit balances 
being then arranged in opposition to each other, will give a condensed view of tho 
merchant’s assets and liabilities, and of his capital stock in the following form :— 

Dr. Balance Account. Cr. 




Bilfl Payalile. 

£1.500 

2,500 


^ . 


3,5(M> 


Sliips... 


£4,000 


RUO 

/ifopJe fir net . . 

6,000 

Stock in tho Public Fiind.s. 

4m) 


1 tanker. 

Debts Receivable. 

900 

2.8»1 

£10,000 


£io,m)o 


IT. Practical Directions for stating the different Accounts, including Observa¬ 
tions upon Joint A cconnts. 

Stock.— This is in truth the account of the merchant himself, or the concern ; 
and in commencing a new set of books, is debited with all the liabilities, and cre¬ 
dited with all tho assets. Thus tho sums given above under tho head “ Journal,” 
will bo entered in the ledger in this form :— 

I>r. Stock. Cr. 

To Sundries . . . £13(^ | By Sundries . . . £2300 

The excess of the credit above the debit side, £1000, being the net capital or stock 
in trade. If at next balance it shall be found that a profit of £300 has been realized, 
while £*200 has been withdrawn for private expenses. Stock will fall to bo credited 
“ By ‘ Profit and Loss’ £300,” and debited “ To ‘ A B’s Private account,* £200.” 
After which tho balance at Cr. of * Stock,* or A B’s net capital, will be £1100. 

^ Profit anp Loss.— During the currency of the year, this account should be de¬ 
bited solely for actual losses, and credited for actual gains ; leaving the balsmces 
of Commission, Interest, Charges Account, &o. to bo transferred at the time fixed 
for balancing. Some houses amalgamate the whole of these accounts into ouo 
general Profit and Loss account; but this is olyectionable, especially in luge con¬ 
cerns, where it is of importance to preserve au the channels of loss as 

distinct as possible. A better plan is to open a separate account for Profit, and 
another fur Loss. 
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The balance ariging on Profit and Loss account is transferred To Stock,” or 
** By Stock,” according as the result is gain or loss. 

Commission Account is credited for ail commissions received for our trouble in 
transacting business for others. There are seldom any entries to the debit, as the 
charges for commission made by our agents properly belong to the Goods Account 
to which they have reference. It is closed by transferring the balance to “ Profit and 
Loss.” 

Interest Account contains on the Dr. side all sums paid (^incurred for interest 
or discount; and on the all sums received or become due for the same. The dif¬ 
ference, at balancing, is transferred to “ Profit and Loss.” ... 

Charges Account contains on the Di\ side all general expenses paid or incurred 
in the business, as rents, taxes, salaries, postages, and incidents. If any of these 
should bo afterwards charged to some other account, the sums so charged are en¬ 
tered to the Cr. The balance is transferred to ** Profit and Loss.” 

In some houses, separate accounts are kept for Ex^rt Charges, Cliargcs on 
Sales, on Commission, &c., such accounts being dissected periodically, and credited 
by the different parties, or Adventures, for which the charges were incurred. 


Private Account contains on the Dr., money, or any thing else withdrawn from 
the concern for private use. It seldom contains any thing on the Cr. side. The 
balance is transferred to “ Stock.” Dr Hamilton and other writers carry private 


or house expenses to “ Profit and Loss —but this is impro|)er, as the true pia.lits of 
business may be £1000 a-ycar, while the expenditure being £1500, a false loss 
would be exnibjted. 

Cach.— Some houses post the ledger directly from the Cash Book, Avitlumt any 
intermediate entry in the Journal beyond “ Cash Dr. to Sundries” fur the monthly 
amount of receipts ; and “ Sundries Dr. to Cash” for the monthly amount of pay¬ 
ments ; but the more general method in largo concerns is that described above un¬ 
der the head “ Journal.”' By both plans, the cash account in the Ledger is usually 
conmrised in tw-elve lines on each side yearly. 

The mode of stating the cash details is simple. When goods are sold for ready 
money, Dr. ” Cash,” Cr. “ Goods,” or .account to which the goods belong. W In n 
cash IS received for goods formerly sold on credit. Dr. “ Cash,” Cr. the pun-ha.-er. 
When goods are bought for read 3 '*moi^, Cr. “ Casli,” Dr. ” Goods,” or aeeonni to 
which the goods belong. Wlien'casli is ]>aid for goods purchased on en dit, Cr. 
“ Cash,” Dr. the seller. When money is received of one per.-am for tlio ns«* of unothi'r, 
or for his own use. Dr. ** Ca.sh,” Cr.tho person for whos<3 use it is receiv< d. Winn 
money is paid to one person for the use of another, or for his own use. Dr. the per¬ 
son for whose ii.se it is paid, Cr. Cash.” When money is lent, ( ’r. ” ( ’ash,” I)r. the 
borrower. When money is borrowed. Dr. “ Cash,” Cr. the leinler. When a hill i.s 
paid. Cr. “ Cash,” Dr. “ Bills Payable.” When a bill is diseounted, Dr. ” Cash,"’ ami 
Cr. “ Bills llecoivable” for the total amount of the bill; and Cr. ” Cash,” and Dr. 

** Interest,” for the discount. 

Biu,s Payable Account is credited with all bills accepted, and debited with 
those paid ; the balance shows tho amount of bills unpaid. 

Bills Receivable —This account is debited with all bills rcccivo<l, and credited 
with those paid, discounted, or otherwise disposed of; the balance shows the bills 
remaining in hand. 

In tho Renewal of Bilhy —I.?/, If the bill bo in your own hands, make A B (tlio 
acceptor) Dr. to Sundries; viz. To “ Bills Receivable,” for tho sum of tho old bill; To 
** Interest,” for intere.st for tho time tho bill is renewed added to the new bill; and 
then “ Bills Receivable” Dr. to A B for the now bill. If the bill be discounte«l, 
or paid away, make A B Dr. to ” Cash ” when tou pay bis bill,— and A B Dr. to “ In¬ 
terest ” for interest: then “ Bills Receivable” Dr. to A B for tho new bill. If tho 


new bill^ however^ be drawn for the same sum as the former, and the interest i)ui<l 
in cash, it is sufficient to enter ** Cash” Dr. to “ Interest” for tho intere.st, witliout 
bringing it to A B’s account. 

In the Protesting of Dills^—\st^ If the bill be in your own hands, make A I Won 
wlio.se account it was received) Dr. to “ Bills Receivable ” for the bill, and A B Dr. 
to ” Cash” or ** Charges.” for expenses of protest; ‘2rf, If the bill be discounted or 
paid away, A B Dr. to “ Cash,** paid his bill with expenses. 

Accommodation Bills.—y^hen you receive another person’s .yeeptance, or grant 
your own note and receive the proceeds,in either case merely for your own aeetnn- 
roodation, enter ” Bills Rcceivaole” Dr. to “ Bills Payable” for the bill (a.s yon will 
have to provide for it when it falls due); and when discminted, “ Cash ” Dr. to 
“ Dills Ilcceivablc,** and when paid, ” Bills Payable” Dr. to ” Cash.” Wb en you 
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ji^ant your bill to another, merely for hia accommodation, it is sufficient to noto 
the particulars in a “Memorandum Bpok/’or “ Keister Bill Book,” and take an 
obligation from him that he is to provide for it when it becomes due. If he then be 
unable to pay the bill, enter A B Dr. to “ Cash.” Where, however, accommoda« 
tion bill transactions betwixt two parties are numerous, the best way is to open a 
separate account for them. 

Merchants whose bill transactions are numerous, keep a Register Bill Book^ in 
which all bills they receive, or become bound to pay, are entered in the order in 
which they fall duo, to enable them to regulate their payments without embar¬ 
rassment. 

Goods Account commences on the Dr. side, with the balance of goods on hand. 
Goods bought are entered on the same side : and goods sold on the Cr. Charges 
laid out on goods are entered on the Dr. siae, as also discounts allowed on goods 
sold ; and on the Cr. side discounts received on goods purchased, as well as any 
other incidental advantage which arises from them. On closing the account, Cr. 
By “ Balance ” for value of goods on hand. If the Cr. side is then found to exceed 
the Dr. the account is to be debited. To “ Profit and Loss ” for gain : and, if the con¬ 
trary, it is to bo credited By “ Profit and Loss ” for loss. In some houses, separate 
accounts are opened in the Ledger for each kind of goods ; but perhaps the more 
general practice is to open only one general account, and leave the gain or loss 
upon the different parcels to bo ascertained from the Warehouse Book. 

Accounts op Ships, Houses, &c. are debited with the cost and outlays, and 
credited with freights, rents, and other receipts. The difference is*transferr5i4 to 
“ I’rofit and Loss,” after crediting them “ By Balaupe ” for their value at the time of 
closing. 

Peksonat. Accounts are debited to Goods, Cash, Charges for Commission, and 
for every thing we give out; and credited for what wo 3«)ceive either in (ioods. 
Cash, or Charges, &c. Where the transactions with a party are numerous, and of 
different kinds, sevcTal accounts may be opened ; thus with A B you may open his 
“ General Account,” his “ Accepting Account,” his “ Account oi Consignments,” 
Ac., the balance of all, or any or theso, being transferred at certain periods to his 

Account (Current.” 1 ^ 

Insituance Account is stated in various i^ys, according to circumstances. In 
tlio books of a merchant, or person insured, it is debited to the Broker or Insurance 
Company, for the amount or premium and policy, and credited by the Adventure 
or person for whose account it is cffecteil ; the Broker being debited for Returns, 
Averages, or Losses, to the accounts that were formerly charged with the pre¬ 
miums. Whore, how'cvcr, the merchant acts as his own broker, it will be convenient 
to open a separate set of Insurance books for the accounts of the different under¬ 
writers, &c., and to reserve his general ledger for an Insurance Account, and an 
account for liimscif as “ Broker,” both of which will be stated, as in the former case. 

In the books of an Underwriter, “ Insurance Account ” is credited by the 
broker or party insured for the premium, &c.; and debited to the same accounts 
for Returns, Averages, or Losses ; the difference being transferred at balancing to 
“ Profit and Loss.” At balancing, care must be taken to transfer the premiums 
on current risks to a “ Suspense” or “ Guarantee Account.” 

Dhuknture Account is debited To “ Goods” for tho drawbacks to bo received 
on goods exported from oar own stock, and credited by “ Cash ” when we receive 
tho same ; the balance shows the debentures outstanding. 

Goods Rkckived on Commission. —Separate accounts are sometimes opened in 
the ledger for each consi^ment; but as this is done in the Sales or Factory Book, 
it is usual to confino the ledger accounts to two general ones, namely, “ Sales oii 
Commission,” and “ Charges on Sales on Commission.” The first is credited bv 
tho accounts of the different purchasers for the gross sales ; and debited (after each 
consignment is sold) to “ Charges on Sales on Commission” for the amount of 
charges, to “ Commission ” for your commission, and to the consigner for the net 
proceeds ; and the balance will consist of the gross proceeds of goods not yet 
accounted for by you. “ Charges on Goods on Commission ” is debited to “ Cash,” 
&c. for all charges, and credited as already stated: the balance will show the 
amount of advances remaining to bo accounted for to you. 

Adventures.— In Adventures two accounts are generally opened with 

tho foreign agent, “ A B Account of Consignments ” is debited with the cost of tho 
goods. Insurance, and Charges ; and credited by “ A B Account-Current ” for net 
proceeds ; the difference being carried to Profit and Loss. Tho account-current is 
credited by remittances. In Adventures Homeward^ the fonugn agent’s account 
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is credited \>y ** Gk>ods,** or as the case may be, for the amount of inroice and 
charges; and debited with remittances. 

Conaignments by you to parties in this country are stated in the samo manner as 
in Adventures Outward. . r» »j 

Joint Adventures may be stated in various ways. If A and B ship goods con- 

C "" notly to Bombay, to the value of jt*300 ; of which, ;C210 are nrom A, and 
om 6 ; and the net proceeds realized by Z be jC 400 ; the accounts may be Btated 
in thb form in A*s books, supposing him to be mauaj^r, and the profits divisible 
equally. 

Dr. Adventure to Bombay in a with B. 


To Goode . 
To B . . . 
To Insurance 
To Charges . 


£810 
. 9 () 

. 12 
. 10 


322 

To Profit and Loss 39 
361 


By B his i cost 
By Z ray i nctl 
proce^ . 3 


Cr. 

£161 

200 


361 


Dr. 

To Adven.his| cost£16I 
To Bulwce . . 129 


Dr. 

To Advon. 
ToB . 


Ac. 


290 


£200 

2(N) 


B 

By Adven. Ac. 
By Z his i net 7 
proceeds . 3 


Z 

By Balance 


Cr. 

£90 

200 

21SI 

Cr. 

£4tio 


The balance of £129 is paid to B,on the £400 being remitted by Z._ The adven¬ 
ture may also be stated by A as though it were his own entirely, giving credit to 
B few his gooc|^, and half the profit. 

Blanches.—C oncerns whion have branch establishments should open accounts 
with each precisely as if they were strangers. 

Fobeton Monet Accounts. —If an account with a foreigner is to bo settled in 
foreign money, we must enter the value of each article reduced to that money in 
an inner column. If tfto sums of the i^Mcr columns be equal, there is nothing due 
by the one to the other ; and then, if the sums of tne outer columii.s Ims 

unequal, the difference is gain or loss. But if the inner columns be unequal, the 
balance due from one party to the other must be valued at the current rate of 
exchange ; and after the value is added to the proper side, the difference is gain 
or loss. 

Bap Debt Account is debited to “ A B,” &c. forbad debts incurred, and credited 
by “ Cash ” for dividends, &c,, and by “ Profit and Loss ” for the net loss sustained 
at the period when the debtor is discharged, or the recovery of his debt has become 
hopeless. 

A preferable mode of disposing of bad debts is to oi>en a ** Guarantee .Vccotint.” 
and credit it at the period of balancing by “ I'rofit and Loss ” for the probablo 
amount of loss by bad or doubtful debts. In this case, the debtor’s own aceounts 
are credited for dividends. See., and afterwards by “ Guarantee Account ” for in-t 
loss. At each succeeding period of balance, a new valuation of bad debts is to bo 
> made, and an additional sum creditctl by “ Profit and Loss,” if found requisite. 

Any other contingency may obviously be provided for in Guarantee Account on 
the same principle. 

JPartneiAhip Accounts may bo kept in the general ledger in six different ways, 
namely;—^tbree in which no entries are made until the partners advance their shares; 
and three in which entries are made previous to the shares being paid in : in the 
latter an Account Proper” being opened with each partner, for recording the 
sums drawn out or paid in, distinct from the ** Account in Company ” for his .share. 


1. Cask, or the Article advanced J}r. to Stock, 

—then 

Stock Dr. to Sundries. 

To each partner for bis share. 

2. Sundries Drs, to the Partner. 

For the articles paid in. 

3. Sundries Drs. to Stock in Company. 

For the articles paid in, mentioning each 
partner's sh^e. 

4. StocA Dr. to Sundries. 


To each partner's Account in (’om/uiny, 
for Ills nrop<iKcd capital.—then 
Sundries Drs. to St'^ck. 

Each partner's Account Proj/cr tor tiio 
same. 

6. Each partner's Account Proper Dr. to each 
partner's Account in ComiMiny, tor tiio 
capital to l>o advanced. 

6. Sundries Drs. to Stock in Company. 

Each partner's Account Proper tor tho 
proposed capital—and 


when the partners pay in their respective shares, the entry by all the throe last is 
**Cash” or the Article advanced Dr. to partners’ Account Proper. At balancing 
the books, if the business has been snccossful, and tho profit is to be divided, enter 
** Profit and Loss” Dr. to each Partner’s Account Proper, but if there has been a 
loss, these entries are to be reversed. Tho balance of the Account I’ropcr is then 
usually transferred to the Account in Company when thb latter is kept separate. 
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and it is not fixed that the capital shall remain permanent. In all cases interest 
is to bo charged on the partners’ accounts, in oraer to equalize their advances. 

A preferable mode, however, is to state the accounts in the General Ledser pre> 
cisely as in the case of a sin^e proprietor, and to adjust the partnership mtercsts 
in a private Partnership Ledger as follows :— 


Dr. 

To Sundries 
To Interest 
To r. & L. 


Dr. 

To Sundries 


Dr. 

To Sundries 


Joint 


Cr. 


£900 

37 

3(10 

£1237 


By A, withdrawn £210 
By B do. 105 

By balance 922 


£12371 

Cr. 
£37', 

Cr. I 

£300 


Interest. 

£37 ( By Joint C. 


Profit and Loss. 
£300 1 By Joint C. 


Dr. 


A. 


Cr. 


To J*- C. wttfadr>. £210 
To BahuuM - 613 


£823 


By Joint C. £600 

By Interest 25 

By P. & L.} gafai 200 

£ 8 ^ 


Dr. 


B. 


To J*- C. withdra. £105 
To Balance 307 


£112 


Cr. 

£300 
12 


By Joint C. 

By Interest 

By P. dE L. I gain KjO 
£412 


Joint Capital is debited at the outset to each of the partners for his capital ; at 
balancing it Is debited to “ Interest ” for the interest arising on the capital; to “ Profit 
and Loss” for gain; and credited by each of the partners' accounts for the sums 
withdrawn. It is tnus just the Stock Account of the General Ledjj^er rever.^. 

Interest is credited bp “ Joint Capital” for the interest arising on it; and debited 
to the partners for their respective shares. 

ProJit and Loss is credited by " Joint Capital” for net gain ; and debited to the 
partners’ accounts for their respective shares. • 

Partners* Accounts are credited by “ Joint Capital,” “ Interest,” and “ Profit and 
Loss,” for their respective shares of capital, interest, and gain, and debited to 
** Joint Capital” for the sums withdrawn. 


III. Outline of a Modified System adapted for Retail Business. 

It is a common prejudice that the retailer, from the minuteness of his sales, is 
unable to keep his accounts on the same systematic principles as the merchant. 
The difiiculty, however, applies solely to the quantities of goods, and in no respect 
to the money accounts which, in all businesses, are composed of expenditure and 
returns, receipts and payments. These particulars the retailer can ascertain as 
easily as the merchant, and theipfore he may with equal facility systematize his 
accounts. In the simple form given below, the only books employed are a Cash 
Book, a Day Book, and a Ledger into which the two former are posted directly 
without the intervention of a Journal. 

The Cash Rook differs from ordinary books of this kind in having an inner 
column on each side titled “ Store.” In the inner column on the Dr. side are entered 
the cash drawn for ready>money sales and discounts received ; and in the credit 
inner column, read^money purchases, discounts allowed or paid, and all charges of 
a general nature. The amount of each of the inner columns is transferred monthly 
to the outer, and thou posted to “ Store Account” in the Ledger. 

In the annexed form the ready-money sales are entered weekly, but in practice 
they should be entered daily unless a petty cash book is kept for tnat purpose ; in 
■which case they may be transferred when convenient. 

The iMy Book forms a chronological record of all the other transactions : the 
purchases on credit are extended into the column titled “ Store Dr.the sales on 
credit to that titled “ Store Cr.,” and any other transactions which may occur are 
expressed in the journal form, and entered in an inner column. The two outer 
columns are summed monthly, and their amounts posted to “ Store Account,” as 
before. 

extremely simple, and will be readily understood on inspection, 
secount combines a goods and charges account; and at closing, the value 
of the goods on hand, as ascertained by inventory, is stated to the credit as a ba¬ 
lance, and the excess of the credit above the debit side, being the profit realized, is 
transferred to Stock account. 

The period embraced by the transactions is one month, but the procedure is the 
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samo throuehout the year. The operation of balancing is here for illustration per¬ 
formed at the end of the month, when the closing stock entries are stated in the 
journal form at the end of the Day Book. 


Dr. CASH BOOK. Cr. 


Feb. 1. 

• • 7» 


Sture. 




Store- 


To Stock - - • £ 

To Store, cosh sales - 

is 

500 

Feb. 1. 

• * 3* 

By Bank, lodged - £ 

By Store, 200 lbs. tea, at 4s. 

40 

285 

.. 8. 


10 


• • 8* 

By J. Smith, paid him - 


200 

• • I4> 


16 


.. 13. 

By A B, family expenses 


5 

.. 21. 


. . 

12 

.. 14. 

By Store, discount to J. Bell 

i 



12 


.. 25. 

By Store, d»c>. on P. B’s bill 

1 


.. 25. 

To Bills Rocoivablog dis* 



.. 28. 

By Store, incidents, Ac. - 

12 



counted P. Brown’s, due 




By A B, family expenses 

• • 

6 

.. 28. 

June 18 - - - 


60 

1 • • • e 


54 

Xo Store, cash sales - 

i4 

67 


By Balance 


89 




639 




639 



I DAY BOOK. 

Sforp.fStore. 

Ur. 1 Cr. 

Feb. 2 . 
.. 5, 

.. 

.. 15. 
.. 20 . 

To John Smith, for 1000 lbs. tea, at 4s. - - - “ - 

By J. BclU 48 lbs. tea, at 5a. 

To J. Smith, 100 cwt. sugar, at 60s. - - . . . 

By J. Bell, 20 cwt. sugar, at 6 O 3 . - - . . . 

Bills Receivable, Dr. to J. Bell 

Received his bill at 4 months, duo June 18 - 

£ 

" i 

£60 

200 

•• 1 

2501 

• • 

1 - 

12 

60 

.. 28.1 

By J. Beil for 4 lbs. lea, at 5s. - - - - . .. 

40 lbs. sugar, at 6 d. 

£ 1 
1 


2 


Store Account, Dr. for purchases on credit this month ... 

Store Account, Cr. for sales on credit this month ... 


45u: 

-1 

74 


Stock Dr. to A B Private Account, balance of latter transferred 

£11 




Store Account Dr. to Stock, gain on former transferred 

£21 




Dr. 


Feb. 28. To A. B for cash 'withdrawn 
.. .. Xo Balanco - - 


Dr. 


Feb. 28. 


To Cash 

To Sundries, per Day B. 
To Stock for gain 


Dr. 

Feb. 1. To Cash lodged 
Dr. 

Feb. 20. To J. Bell, due June 18 


Dr. 

Feb. 13. To Cash, family expenses 
.. 28. To ditto - 


LEDGER. 


Cr. 


Stock. - 

dill Feb. 1. By Cash for capital - £500 

- 610 .. 28. By Store for gain - - 21 

£.’521 

Store. -- Cr. 

£!iA feb. 28. By Cash for sales, &c. - £67 

- 4."»0 .. .. By Sundries, sales per Day B. 74 

21 .... By Balance, goods on bund 3 j(4 

£525 


Bank. - Cr. 

- £285 Fob. 28. By Balance - - £285 

Bills Receivable. - Cr. 

- £iJ0 Feb. 25. By C.-uih, dlsca. J. Bell's bill . 1*60 

A B Private Account. - Cr. 

- £5 Feb. 28. By Stock transferred - £i 1 

- 6 
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Dr. 

Feb. H. To Cash, discount £10 
.. 28. To Ualaiico 


- John Smith. - Cr. 

• jL' 20 <l Feb. 2. ny.Store, 1000 Iba tea, at 48...£ 2.10 

- 2.'>0 .. 10. ByBtore, lOOcwt. Bug.,at5Us. 250 


Dr. 


J. Boll. 


Cr. 


Feb. 5. To Store, 48 lbs. tea, at Ss. 

.. l.'i. To store, 20 ewt. sug^ar, at 60s. 
.. 28. To Store, tea and sugar 


£12 Feb. 14. By Cash, discount £1 - £i 2 

GO .. 20 . Uy Hills , due Juue 11 60 

2 .. 28. liy Balance - - 2 

£W 


Dr. 


Balance. (A B’s Estate, Fob. 28.) - - Cr. 


To Cash on hand - . . £89 By J. Smith, duo to him £2.10 

To Store, goods on hand • - 384 By Stock - - sio 

To Bank - - - - 285 

To J. Bell, due by him - - 2 

£700 £^ 


If the concern is a partnership, the accounts may he kept precisely as above, and 
the interests of the partners^ adjusted in a private ledger, according to the form 
given in last section. In this ledger should also bo engro.s8cd the Inventory and 
valuation of Stock, and the Balance Account. 

BOIIACIC ACID is obtained artificially by the action of sulphuilc acid np^n 
borax ; and in a natural state in the hot springs of Sasso, near Florence, and in 
the Lipari islands. It occurs in small brilliant colourless crystals, which have a 
greasy feel : it is inodorous, and possesses little taste. This acid is used in the ma¬ 
nufacture of borax, as well as in chemical investigations. •About 6000 cwts. are 
annually imported into this country. 

BORAX, a salt procured in an impure state, called Hncal, or rough horaxy from 
a lake in Thibet, about fifteen days’ journey from Tcoshoo Lomboo', from whence 
nearly the whole European market is supplied by way of Calcutta. Tincal, as im¬ 
ported, is embedded in a kind of soapy matter ; its crystals are soft and brittle, 
colourless, yellowish or/peenish, sometimes nearly transparent, but moro commonly 
opaque. When purified, it is called borax, or borate of soda, and occurs in rather 
large white semitransparent crystals, having a sweetish alkaline taste. When 
heated, it becomes j^orous friable mass, called calcined borax. Borax is also pre¬ 
pared artificially in England and Franco from its ingredients, boracic acid and soda. 
This salt is employed in medicine, but is chiefly used as a flux in the arts. About 
1500 cwts. are annually brought to this country, nearly one-half of wMch is again 
re-ex’|>ortcd. 

BOTARGA, a substance similar to caviare, pr^ared on the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, from the spawn of a kind of mullet. It is very firm, of a deep reddish 
colour, and has two lobes about nine inches long. The best is made at Tunis. 

BO'i'TLES (Du. Vr. Bouteilles. Got. BouteiUen. It. Bottiglie; Biaschi. 

Por. Botelhas. Rus. Bululki. Sp. Botellas.) fGi.ASS.] , 

BOTTOMRY is a contract by which money is borrowed on the joint security of 
a ship and its owners, repayable on the ship terminating her voyage successfully. 
It corresponds with Respondentia, which is a similar method of raising money 
on the cargo. [Resi’Ondentia.] It may be executed either by bill on the part of 
tho borrower, or by a mutual bond, provided the conditions be clearly expressed. 
A t home, tho contract is entered into by tho owners, or by the master as their agent. 
Tho master has full authority in a foreign country to bind the owners, and hypo¬ 
thecate tho ship and freight by a bottomry-bond, in cases of necessity. “ If it bo 
made,” says Mr Smith, “ by the owners themselves in this country, before the com¬ 
mencement of tho voyage, the lender has not tho same convenient remedy by suit 
ill the Admiralty against the ship, as he has in tho case of hypothecation for neces¬ 
saries by the master in a foreign port, and if the contract refer to a British ship, of 
which it purports to bo an assigiimcnt, compliance with tho provisions of the Re¬ 
gistry Act seems necessary to' its validity’’ (Mercantile L. 348). In Scotland, 
according to Professor Bell, “ to make tho debt effectual, tho proceedings are in 
Admiralty [now tho CJourt of Session] by an application for the sale of the ship, and 
payment of tho bottomry debt, or a warrant against those who owe freight.” The 
bond may bo granted not only for money lent, but for repairs executed. The holder 
of tho bond may take any amount of interest without being liable to tho usury laws, 
a privilege of loss consequence than it formerly was. [Usi'uv.] But this privilege 
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continues with the sea risk—^whenthat ceases, the interest, which continues to run, 
is restricted to the ordinary rate. Whore the master hypothecates the ship for 
interest exceeding 5 per cent., the lender has a personal claim against the master, 
but none against the owner. Where there are several bonds of bottomry, and tho 
value of the ship is insufficient to meet them all, tho last, if absolutely necessary, 
is preferred, as having had tho chief tendency to the presorvatioTii of the vessel. 
iAbboitf\\7-\Z\.. Marshall on Insurance, 742-7Q9. Smith*s Mercantile L. 34U-351. 
BelVs Com. i. 530-536.) 

BOUGHT-AND-SOLD NOTE. [Brokeh]. 

BOUNTY, a premium given by a government for the encouragement of a par¬ 
ticular branch of industry. The granting of bounties formed, until lately, a promi¬ 
nent feature of the commercial policy ofthis country. A graduated allowance per 
yard was paid on all linen exported, in order to encourage the homo manufacturer, 
and enable him to meet foreign competition ; four shillings were granted on each 
barrel of cured gutted herrings ; and £l per ton on every vessel fitted out for tho 
whale-fishery, in order to promote the fisheries and the rearing of seamen. En¬ 
couragements were given to other trades on similar principles ; and in 1024 the total 
sum paid under this head amounted to £536,228. The impolicy of bounties had by 
this time, however, been rendered evident by the writings of Smith and Ricardo. 
It was now acknowledged that individual interest is of itself sufficient to prompt 
men to engage in all trades of a really advantageous nature ;—^that the production 
and exchange of commodities fall into the most profitable channels when left to 
t^^mselves f and that as often as they are diverted from those channels by external 
interpositions of any sort, so often the industry of the country is made to employ 
itself less advantageously, and those engaged in it rendered comparatively inditfer- 
ent to improvements. The principle of bounties was accordingly abandoned by 

g overnment. The tonnage duty paid on whale ships ceased in 1824 j and tho 
ounties on herrings, linen, and other articles were repealed in 1830. 

“ Wo cannot (five our workmen a monopoly in the foreign aa wo have done in the liome m.arket. 
We cannot force forei(fners to buy their goods as we have done our own countrymen. The next 

best expedient it has been thought therefore is to %>ay them for buying. .Bounties, it is 

allowed, ought to be given to those branches of trade only which cannot be carried on without 
them. But every branch of trade in which tho merchant can sell his goods for a price which re¬ 
places to him, with the ordinary profits of stock, tho whole capital employed in preparing and 

sending them to market, can bo carried on without a bounty..Those trades only n>quiro 

bounties in which the merchant is obliged to sell his goods for a price which does not replace to him 
his capital, together with the ordinary profit; or in which he is obliged to sell them for loss than it 
really costs him to send them to market. Tho bounty is given in order to make up tliis loss, and 
to encourage him to continue or perhaps to begin a trade of which the expense is supposed to ho 
greater than the returns, of which ex'ery operation eats up a portion of the capital employed in it, 
and which is of such a nature that if all other trades resembled it there would soon be no capital h-ft 
In the country. The trades which are carried on by means of bounties are the only ones which can 
be carried on between two nations for any considerable time together, in such a manner as that 
one of them shall always and regularly lose, or sell its goods for less than it really costs to bring 
them to market. But if the bounty did not repay to the merchant what he would otherwise lose 
upon the price of his goods, his own interest would soon oblige him to employ his stock in another 
way, or to find out a trade In which the price of the goods would replace to him, witli the onlinary 
profit, the capital employed in sending them to market. The effect of bounties, like that of all the 
other expedients of tho mercantile system, can only be to force the trade of a country into a clian- 
nel much less advantageous thou that in which it would naturally run of its own accord.” (IKcu/fA 
qf Nations, book fv. chap, v.) 

BOURBON, an island in tho Indian Ocean sul^ct to Franco. It lies about .00 
miles S.W. from Mauritius, and is 440 miles £. from Madagascar. Area 8fi.j 
British square miles. Population in 1836, 106,099, of which 69,296 were negro 
slaves. The chief town and port is St Denis, situated on its northern side, in 20‘’ 50' 
S., and 55'^ 31' E.; pop. 12,000. It possesses no close harbour, but only an open 
and dangerous roadstead. 

The idand consists of the heights and slopes of two mountains, the most southerly of which con¬ 
tains a volcano in perpetual activity. A great part of the interior is a volcanic desert; but the dis¬ 
tricts on the coast are generally fertile. The climate though humid, is pleasant and saliibrions; 
hurricanes are, however, frequent and violent. The staple product fur exportation is sugar; there 
are also extensive plantations of coffee and cIovm. The forests abound in a variety of fine timber 
and dye-woods; and ambergris, coral, and turtle, are found on tlio shores. The total value of 
articles exported in 1R3(J, of the growth and produce of the island, waHl6,74.3,S)9 fr. (or £rM>,7.W); 
the principal being raw sugar, 18,173,092 kilognunmes, value 12,721.KM fr.; coffee, 990,0].') kilo¬ 
grammes, value 1,386,018 fr.; cloves, 606,660 kilogrammes, value J ,4«.3,fi75fr. In the wune year tho 
total value of the imports was 13,769,541 fr. (or £550,782), consisting chiefly of cottons and other 
manufacturad goods, with rice, wheat, oils, wine, cattle, timber, and salt. The principal com¬ 
mercial intercourse is with Prance, where tho bulk of the produce of tho island is oxclinn(ted for 
nunufactured articles,—Madagascar, to which French nianufm-tiires are sent in exchange for 
cattle, 6tc., —India, to which cloves uid other articles are sent in return for rice,—and tho neigh¬ 
bouring island of Mauritius. 
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Measure*, Weiqhts, and Mnney, same as Franck. 

Revenue in HW7, 2.149,fiC3 fr., or £a->,982; expenses, 2,932,420 fr., or J0117,297. 

BOX (Fr. Buis), a small tree {Buxus sernpervirens), now very scarce in this 
country, but common in the south of Europe and west of Asia. Its wood, which is 
unique an<l hiuhly valuable, is close, hard, heavy and durable, of a yellowish colour, 
cuts better than any other, and is the only kind adapted for engraving. It 
is also used for the wooden part of fine tools, snuff-boxes, and for a variety of pur¬ 
poses requiring strength, beauty, and polish, in timber. A late reduction of the 
duty from £5 to lOs. per ton (G & 7 Wm. 1V. c. 60), has led to a greatly increased con¬ 
sumption of boxwood, aud about 700 tons are now annually imported, chiefly from 
Turkey and Spain. 

BRACCIO. an Italian cloth measure, varying in different places from about 21 
to 26 imperial inches. 

BRAN, the husks of ground com. 

BRANDY (Fr. Eaude vie (levin. Ger, Brantcwein. It. Aquarzente. Por. 
Agnardente. Sp. Aguardiente), a spirit distilled from wine, and from the marc, 
or fermented residue of pressed grapes. lu /imneral it is obtained from wine of 
inferior quality, fit only tor making brandy. The product of the distillation is at 
first colourless, but it obtains a certain degree of colour by age. Most commonly, 
however, it is coloured artificially by mixture with burnt sugar and saunders-wood. 
The quality is of course dependent both on the material from which it is procured, 
and the skill with which it is manufactured. Marc brandy is said to possess a 
more acrid flavour than that obtained from wine. , * 

Brandy is manufactured in most wine countries but the best, and almost the^ily 
kind imported into Britain, is made in France. The quantity annually prepared in 
that country is estimato<l, though somewhat vaguely, at about ‘20,000,0(K) galls., 
of which nearly one-third is exported. The finest, mado^at Cognac, in the de¬ 
partment of Charontc, is said to be procured from white wine fermented so 
as not to become impregnated with the oil of the grape skin. The Cognac 
brandy is shipped mostly from the port of Tounay on the Charente ; but brandy 
forms likewise a valuable export from Cette, Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Nantes. 
Ih'sides the British, the Anglo-Americans and Dutch take considerable quantities 
of it; but the exports to other cotuitrics are comparatively trifling. That exported 
from Spain is shipped chiefly at Barcelona for Cuba, Mexico, and the South Ame¬ 
rican States. 

'Phe extravagant duty of 22s. Gd. per gallon levied on foreign spirits has mate¬ 
rially checked the use of brandy in thi.s coiuitry ; indeed the quantity at present 
entered for home consumption is much loss than it was fifty years ago. In 1790, 
when the duty was 6s. the annual consumption was about 1,700,000 gallons 
(Imp. meas.). At present, although it has somewhat increased of late years, it 
averages only about 1,400,000 gallons annually. A considerable quantity, however, 
is bcsi<lcs introduced in an irregular manner, as a contraband trade is carried on 
with activity along the coast of the Channel. 

In lain, the quantity of brandy inip<^*'tGd amounted to 2,.109,135 Iidp. eallsi. (including over- 
proof), of wliicii 2,.10(i,122 xallH. were from Prance; the quantity entered for home consiiniption 
w;i8 1,20.1.4.15 Ralls.: and the quantity re-exported to 1,010,851 galb. (proof). i)f the latter, 
there wt'ro sent to Hritish America, 281,6o!i Ralls.; liritish West Indies, 215,531 galls.; Cape 
of (lood Hope, 89..183 galls.; United States, .57.514 galls.; East Indies, 105,173 galls.; and .Aus¬ 
tralia, 122.104 gulls.; besides snuillcr quantities to the West Coast of Africa, to the South 
Aiucrieaii States, especially Chili and Peru, to the C.'in.arics, and to other places. The qn.tntuy 
under bond in this country is usually about I,3u0,0(i0 galls.; and that in the stocks of dealers 
about 500,000 galls. (Sinarre.] 

BRANK. [Buck-Whkat.I 

BRASS, an important alloy of copper and zinc, usually prepared by cementa¬ 
tion of calamine, a native caroonato of zinc, with graunlated copper. Somctinie.s 
blonde, a native sulphuret, is employed instead of calamine. It is of a fine yellow 
colour, susceptible of a high polish, and is little liable to rust. It is very mal¬ 
leable, aud ductile when cola: at a high temperature it is brittle. Sp. gr. 7*8 to 8*4. 
It is more fusible, sonorous, a worse conductor of heat, and harder than copper. 
The relative proportions of the two metals vary in the different kinds of brass; but 
there is seldom less than ono-niiith, or more than one-fourth of zinc. Brass has 
been known aud used from the earliest ages. Its colour and other properties re¬ 
commend it in preference to copper for many purposes in the art.s, and it is exten¬ 
sively employed both for useful and ornamental purposes. From being readily 
turned oii a lathe, it is well adapted for philosophical instruments, and those used 
in manufacturing processes. It is besides used in the manufacture of a great 
variety of articles, such as buttons, chandeliers, lamps, va.sos, fenders, fire-screens. 
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and lock and door handles. When drawn into fine wire, it is extensively employed 
in pinmaking, and for other purposes. It is also beaten into thin leaves, whwli, 
under the name of J>utch leaf or Dutch aold^ are used in making trinkets Uiraniic's 
Chemistry f ^c.). The great seat of the brass manufacture is Birmingham. 

“ The use of this valuable compound metal has continually increased during tlio last hundred 
y^rs, and the talent of the designer has been tasked in tlie Invention of new forms, niui in the 
captation of classical models to the purposes of modem domestic comfort and ornament. Tlie 
Introduction of the stamp especially, which was first applied to the multiplication of copies of 
smaller wares, as buttons, buckles, and cloak pins, and whicli was at length adapted b.vincren>iing 
its TOwer, to the production of largoj?>r»»s, has caused the greatest change in tliis brunch of ma¬ 
nufacture. The process of casting, though preferable for many articles, is tedious; the fomfs 
require considerable repairing and tinisbiiig after tliey leave the wind, and the metal is necos.<iarily 
BO thick as to be for many purposes inconveniently heavy; but tlie stamp brings up tlie work on 
• K rolled sheet metal, so that the most intric.atc and invedvod patterns are ex(>ciitc(i 

with the greatest precision ; and by the ingenious application of separate parts, tiie work of tlio 
cwver and gilder m large decorated pieces of scroll and foliiige is successfully imitated." ( Pen. i y- 
clopadta, art. Birmingham.; 


BRASSAGE, charges for mint expenses- 

BRAZIL, an extensive empire lying in S. America, between lat. 4° N. and .‘l.'i® 
S.; and between long. 35® and 73° W. It is bouiiilcd N. by Venezuela, French 
Guiana, and the Atlantic ; S. and S. E. by the Atlantic ; S- W. and W. by Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, Peru, Ecuador, and New Grenada. Area 
? square miles. Population vaguely estimated at 5,000,000 ; of which 

**^^^*“ > 2,800,000 negro slaves; 300,000 Indians; 
anjf 900,000 fi-ee blacks and mixed races. It is divided into 18 provinces, namely, 
Para, Rio Negro, Maranham, Piauhi, Ceara, Rio Grande del Norte, Paraliiba, 
i emambuco, .^agoas, ^rgipe, Bahia^ Espirito Santo, Rio Janeiro, San Paulo, 
Alinas Geraes, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Fernando. Capital, Rio Janeiro. The go¬ 
vernment IS a constitutional monarchy; the oxeciitivo is vested in the monarch or 
emperor; the legislative body consists of a senate chosen by tho emperor, and a 
chamber of deputies elected by the people. ^ 

It ^ Jct but Imperfectly known, but so far as ascertained 

^ a country of vast natural capabilities. A ridge of mountains runs narullf’l 
? and at no gi^t distance from the coast, from lo® to 32° 8. laT In the W. tho lam?”^iin 
rises to the hdgnt of from to 6000 feet, spreading out into tliose sandy ulains called Cnmtutu 
Parexis, which occupy the centre of 8. America. Nearly one-hair^ the surthce bs conmo^ of 
I'.f If”**®' . The lowlands extend principally along the sides of the river Amazon, with smaller nor 

V*® productions roust be very much diversified ; but tlie greater part of it is covered liv 
®nn®*derable portions of which have liccn only partially explored. The mineral nrtt 
r rle."?’ known, are Chiefly gold, diamonds, iron, and wit. Tim province of Slh -is 

and diamonds; and wliat is called the “ Diamond District "ex temls 
and th^n?n 25 miles from E. to W. around the sources of the Ilio FrandJeo 

2(KM)^erSna*a^ Tojuco, about 400 miles N. from Hlo de Janeiro, where nearly 

wovinceTn Dm “ collecting the stones, tlold aboiin.ls chiefly in th^ 

theyreat n"yJm £|?flow non “ " lUl the head witersof 

“■SdoScr'rhffS.aKImd-ith OT 

P^fH**®** on which innmiiorabic herdgof cattle roani, iiiontly in a wild state 

seek for gold and diamonds lias produced a general disrelisli 
i"**?**''?* conriparatiyely small portion only of this fine country wliich is cultivated 

consists chiefly of tracts extending from 30 to 40 miles around the seaports. Tho attention of /im 
more intelligent fira^Iians has of lute been directed to the improvement of agriculture • imt it is 
Bill g^eralFy in a rude state, particularly in the coffee and sugar estates, thTprml.ice of w lilcl 
w “J’‘i®'^*he highest adrantages as to soil and climate, is in quality mucli inferior to 
northern provinces produce cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco taniocji 
Mnglass, caout^ouc, indigo, and a variety of ^gg and dyo-woo^; the niitidio p’rovinces! 
coffiie, stigM, tob^o, rosewood, rice, &c.; wliile in the southern province of Bio firE tl^ 
hides and horns of the wild cattle form the chief source of wealth/ A small quantity of wheat 
was formerly raised in Rio Grande, but the late revolt of this province from tli2 imperUgmera- 
menthasparalyzed all kinds of industry; in point of soil and climate, however it is^so wm l 
adapted for the productions of the temperate zone that it might not only supply all the res^^f 

KonsWerable surplus for exportation to foreign eouidries 
The Mandiora plant is common nearly ail over the empire ; the root ground into meal forming a 
genera! article of food, while the plant itself produces tapioca, which is largely ex romtJd” lndDn 
corn, millet, and beans are also generally cultivated. Cotton is raised chiefly from lat is' h To ?m 
equator; the best is that of Pernambuco; next, that of Maranham; that of Uahia io»l iw*i2 
inferior. Sugar U cultivated chiefly in the province of Bahta. mt to Tgrwu extSt 
the provinces of Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco. Coffee forms the cllief ob/cct of cuiu! Ill 
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tlio province of Rio do Janeiro, whore the quantity raised is very Kreat, and is yearly increasing. 
It is likewise raised, but to a comparatively trifling extent, in the northern provinces ; also 
in some of the inland ones, particularly Minas Geraes. Tlio cultivation of tobacco, formerly so 
extensive, is now on the decline ; the nest is gromi near liahia. Rice is raised principally in the 
island of Santa Catiiarina, and in the provinces of Maranhain and l^ra. 

The internal commerce of Hraxil chiefly consists in conveying the produce of the country to 
the seaports, and receiving European manufactures in exchange. Mules form the coinnion in< ans 
of transport, as the roads seldom admit of the use of carriages, and as yet there is no inland im- 
vigatioii. A number of large rivers intersect the country in various directions; but very little is 
known regarding their capabilities. A company, under English direetion, has however been re¬ 
cently formed at Rio dc Janeiro for the survey and navigation of the Rio-doce. 

Tlie foreign commerce of Brazil exceeds that of anv other country of America except the 
Unitcii States, and is yearly increasing. The exports chiefly consist of colTee, sugar, cotton, and 
hides, besides tallow, horns, brazilwood, rosewood, fustic, tobacco, rice, indigo, ipecicuanliu, 
Nirsaparilla, castor-oil, castor-bcans, tapioea, eaoutcdiouc, nuts, gold and diamonds. I'fie trade 
in brazilwood is a government monopoly, but the commodity is extensively smuggled. The chief 
iimrkets for Brazil produce are, the United States, and in Europe, London, Liverpool, Ham¬ 
burg, Antwerp, Trieste, Havre, Lisbon, and Oporto. In KWfl, the t>riiieipai articles carried to 
Britain consisted of l(),.'t73,7ia lbs. cofleo ; 201,7«U lbs. cocoa ; 24,4(>4,So5 lbs, cotton ; WJ.Sl.'i cwfs, 
sugar; 28.4(;.3 cwts. hides ; l.'W tons fustic ; ami 10,4t» lbs. tobacco. A considerable jiortion of the 
goods sliipped to the other F'hiropean markets is on English account, more i»articularly cotfee and 
sugar, us these two articles cannot (owing to prohibitory duties) be introduced into the United 
Kingdom except for re-eximrtation; siicli cargoes, however, are frequently sold in London by 
sample ; the vessel-s waiting their ultimate destination in tlie Cliannel. 

The imports eotisi.st of manufactiinxl commodities of .all kinds, tea, wine, oil, and provisions. 
The declared value of British manufactures and produce iiiiported in 1027. according to the 
nccount.s of the British Board of Trade, w.as £,*2,312,109 ; in 10.30, ■t*.'l,03(t,532; in lo;t.S, .f2,(!titj,tJ<»4 : 
the last was chiefly coinpo.«ed of apparel, ke. X'll..'>7t>; arms and anmiunition, ^’.37,214 ; ale and 
beer, ,£,‘7009; books. ,£129.'i; brass and copper manufactnres,,-t’25,.')95; butter and cltH*se,£li)«,2jB ; 
coals, .£419.3; cordage, .£3f»03; cotton manufactures, ,tl,057,7o2; earthenware, .£.3.?,275; glass 
,£19,;«».3; hardwares and cutlery, £51,.'>70; hats, £’!»0fi2; iron and steel, £'.50,.'>27; lead and 
sliot, £*20,043; leather, wrought and unwrought, £*0104; saddlery, ,£224.3 ; linen niamifactures, 
£'I07,.'M5; machinery, £*1.3,0.'>7; painters’ colours, £‘«2.W; plate, £*1717; silks, ,£12,H<>9; soap 
and candles, .£.'>0.709; stationery, .£10,(«i0; tinwares, £‘20(I0; woollen manufactures, £'220,9.32; 
other .articles, £‘50,0.'>7. A variety of articles of foreign .'ind colonial produce are also imported 
from the United Kingdom : in 1030, the principal were 2520 lbs. ca>.‘-ui; 21M(t7 cwt.s. flour; 5.'>.7o7 
pieces India cottons; 11, lfi4 pieces India silks; 4012 lbs. pepper and pimento; .'5.3t» lbs. quicksilver; 
1037 lbs. rliubarb; 40.K) galls, brandy; 39<iti galls, geneva ; 3024 lbs. tea; 105,334 lbs. tobacco ; and 
5()JI3 galls, wine, chiefly tSpaiiish an<l Portuguese; busulcs which a considerable portion of the 
imports from otlier countries are on English n<‘Count: From France are imported wines, cottons, 
woollens, silks, ssiddlery, glassware, flour, books, stationery, jewellerv, perfumery, and fancy 
articles: From Portugal, wine, oil, siiuft', and a small quantity of Iniens: From the Unite<l 
Mtates, about two-thirds of the flour, and nearly all tlie tea coiisuincd in tlic country; also ordinary 
cottons, wax and sperm candles, India goods, and a variety of rough articles of furniture, imple¬ 
ments of hu.sbandry, 5:c,: From the Han.sc Towns, furniture, coflee bagging, linens, paper, glass, 
provisions, &c.: From Belgium, cutlery, arms, copper and brass manufactures, &c.: From Spain, 
wine, oil, fruit, N c.: From Italy, macaroni, vcriniccUi, marble, & c.: From Holland, demyjubns, 
gin, clicc.>ip, Ac.: From Sicily, wine: From Sweden, iron, tar, pitch, pine, boards, Ac.: From 
Africa, negroes continue to be brought in immense numbers, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance 
of tile British eruizers; these are paid for chiefly in coarse muskets and gunpowder, imported 
cxprc.ssly for this infamous traffic from England and Belgium ; and in the common cottoQ fabrics 
well known in tlie Britisli manufiicturing districts under the name of “ coast goods.” Tbc ship¬ 
ping craft employed in the slave-trade is imported from tlie United States. 

I'hu total aiiiuunt of exports is estiiiiatcd at about £‘(>,0no,<MiO. and the imports at nearly the 
same. Upwarils of two-tbirds of tbc whole foreign trade is in the hands of the British. The ports 
at nliich it is chiefly conducted, stated in their order from N. to 8., are Para, Marantiam, l*a- 
rniba, Pornainbuco, Maceio, Baliia, Rio dc Janeiro, B.3ntos, and Rio Grande: tho^rincqial of 
tbe.-c are llio following:— 

Murintham in 2° .31' 8. and 44“ IfK W., lies on the island of that name, formingtiic S. E. side of the 
bay of Afarcos; pop. 30,(NM). Tlio harbour is good and safe, but the entrance is difficult. Exports, 
chiefly cotton, sent for the most part to Liverpool, and rice and liides shipped to Portugal. Tlie viiliio 
of the imports in 10,35 was .£4»5),«»14 ; whereof in 23 British vessels £2.59,924 ; 3.5 Brazilian, .(C«3,975; 

10 Portuguese, £*.50,924; 19 Spanish, £*2.'l, 193; 8 French, £27,547 ; 23 American, £32,194; and 3 
Belgian, £11,2.57. In IIKIO, the v.aluc of the exports was £:k>3,5.52; and of the imports. .£414,<H»2. 

Pernambuco, in 8“ 3' 8. and 34“ 62' W. .the capital of the province of that name, and one of the most 
flourishing ports of Brazil, comprises tlirec distinct towns.wliich are built on sandbanks surrounded 
by the sea, and connected by bridges ; pop. including the adjoining city of Olinda, nearly 
10(>.<)(K». Exports, cotton, sugar, and hides ; the estimated v'aliic in 111T5 lieing £'1151,008. Tlio 
mimher of vessels that entered in the same year was 247; of which .59 were British; the valiio 
**”*“*‘ cargoes being in merchandise, £484,179; and in specie by packets, £35,821; total, 

Jiahia is situated In 1.3“ 1' 8. and 38“ 32' W. in the capacious hay of All Saints, xsith an excellent 
; pop. 120,000. The anchorage is abreast of the city, a mile and a half ilistant, in 8 to 12 
fathoms. Bahia was formerly the capital of llrazil, and though now subordinate to Rio, is still a 

C lare of great consideration. It is strongly fortifled, and possesses both public and private sliip- 
tiiUung yards. Exports, sugar, cotton, coffee, hides, tobacco, fancy woods, and drugs. The 
imports in lll'lS amounted to £*1,412,.521, of which £942,956 were from Britain. 

Kw dc. Janaro (formerly St Sebastian), in 22“ 5.5' 8., and 43“ 9' W'., is beautifully situated on 
tne western wde of a small liny, forming one of the most magnificent natural harbours m the world; 
pop. about 20(i,(KHl, two-tliirds being blacks and mixed ciistcs. The city lies about 4 miles from 
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the entrance to the bay. To the right on entering is tlio fort of Santa Crnz, within hail of whi<dl 
all veesola going into the harbour are requireii to imss, in order to answer any questions that 
iiiay be put to them. Rio is the seat of more than one-half of the foreign comuiercc of lirazil; 
and it has likewise a very extensive inland trade, particularly with the provinces of Minas Gcracs, 
Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. It is the key to the mining districts,—furnishing all their supplies and 
receivteg all their produce for sliipment or other disposal. E.\purts, coffee, nearly (Uhi.immi bags 
(each of 5 arrobas or 160 lbs.); sugar, about 20,000 cases (each from I2i»0 to 2000 lbs.) ; hides. No. 
300,000; cottop, tallow, drugs, dyes, gold, and diamonds; the imports, of manufactured cummu- 
dities of all kinds, flour, dried fish, wine, and brandy. The value of foreign goods imported into 
Rio 
which 
United I 

U, ... 

£3l[l64.' Thtae imports are exclusive of negroes, of whom vast numbers continue to be brought 
from Africa to this port or the neighbouring coast. 



MKASURBS, WKIQHTS, M0N8V, FINANCBS, &C. 

The Meaturceand WeiahU are nominally tho.se' No silver or gold coins are at present In circu- 
of Portugal; but there are some variations. Jn lation. Wofore tlie intnuluction of paper money, 
trade, the following proportions are usually ob- the principal silver coin was tiie ren niece, a 
served: 5 varas = 6 Imp. yds.; 4 covados = 3 SpanisJi dollar resfciiiiped. worth 4s. 2d.: the 
Imp. yds.; 9!) Brazilian lbs. = 106 lbs. avoirdu- principal gohl com was the piece for 4 .;?you, 

pois. Atllio Janeiro, 100 medidas = 7-H wine,-worth 208. lid. 

or 6l,V Imp. galls.; and 12 alqneires = 13i Win- - Bills are usually drawn on Lomlon at GO days 
Chester bumcYs. At Babia, 1 Canada = 1 9 Imp. .sight. 

galls.; and 7 nlquoires = 6 Winchester bushels, i finance*. —^The public revenue for the yt“ar 
At Manmham, the olqueire = li Winchester: 18311-30 was estimated at S13,0<i:i,280, or about 
bushel. • i,'2,732,t5,»tt; and the expenditure for the stuue 

money. —The integer of account is the rea, and. year (including §5,«77,yo.'i for tl»e finance depart- 
1000 reas make 1 milrea (1 (INJOO), the value of ment) at $13,G22,G!I6. The internal debt of the 
which fiuctuates, being reckoned in depreciated empire is estimated at about Tlie 

government paper, or in a debased and irregular, Brazilian loans raised in Rngland coiisist of 
copper money. The coar.se of exchange with f £1,6HH,200 contracted for in IH24 at 73 per cent.; 
lA>ndon was recently quoted at Rio Janeiro, | £2,000,OijO contracted for in lK2.>at 83 percent.; 
where the paper money chiefly circulates, at only land £80 u,(nm) contrnctefi for in 1829. Tlic-se w-to 
31d. per milrea. At the northern ports of Per -1 raised by the issue of bonds for £liH>, £2 'm>, 
nambuco, Maranhom, and Para, the currencyi £500, and £1<X)0; the wiiolcliesiring .5 percent, 
is principeUly copper. j interest, payable half-yearly on the 1st April and 

A conto is lUOO ^[NX)0. 1st October. 

The paper money is in the form of imperial { Xfiifier.—The duty on all imports was fixed l>y 
bank or rather treasury notes for one milrea and! treaty at 15 per cent, on the tariff value; but 
upwards, which ate inconvertible: and the cop--now, in consequence of the alteration of certsun 
per mo.st]y in pieces of 40, 20, and 10 reas. The | cliarges, it is estinuted at 20 per cent. The 
amount in circulation was lately stated to be j duties on exports vary at the diffureut ports. 'I'lic 
about 33,.500 contos of paper, and 6500 contosltrea^ with Britain by which the import-duty 
of copper money; in all W,000,000 ^flflO. Va-! was fixed continues in force until November K*. 
rious projects have been brought forward for the; 1842, and fitrther until notice given by one or 
reform of tiie Brazilian currency, but none^luis: other of the parties, in which case it expires at 
yet received the sanction of the government.* ' the end of 2 yean from the date of such notice. 


Brazil is said to have been discovered A. d. 1500 by Pin 90 n, a Spanish navirator, one of the 
companions of Columbus; but it was taken possession of in the same year by Pedro .4Ivarcz de 
Cabral, an admiral ofKmaniiel, king of Portugal, by which country it was soon afterwards colonized. 
Tn 1808, in consequence o{ the inva-sion of Portugal by the French, the royal family reinov<>d 
to Brazil, aqd remained there till IH21. In 1822, Dun Pedro, the crown prince of Portugal, who 
had been left hy his father Regent of Brazil, was proclaimed emperor by the inhabitants; and in 
1823 a constitution wa.s adopted. In 1831. an insurrection broke out, which led to the abdication 
of Pedro 1. in favour of his infant son. [Purtuoai..] 

BRAZILETTO, a kind of brazilwood {Ctrsalpinin nesicaria') of very inferior 
nnalit/ which grows in the We.st Indies. It is imported from the Bahaiua.i and 
Jamaica. 

BRAZIL-NUTS, the seeds of BerthnUetta exrelsa^ a remarkable plant,of which 
there are largo forests on the banks of the Orinoco. About thirty of thc.se nut.s 
arc containea in cells within a hard .spherical fruit nearly tlie size or a inau'.s head. 
They are wrinkled triangular substance.s, having pure wliito kernels or alinotuls, 
which form a delicious fruit when fresh, and also yield a large tpuaiitity of oil .«uited 
for lamps. They are exported to Europe from Para and Frouch Ouiaua. 

BRAZILWOOD <Fr. Bois de Bresil. Ger. Brasilienholz. I*or. /V/o Jlrasif. 
Sp. Madera del Bresil)^ a valuable dye-wood, the product of a tree (fVc.vo//;i/t;/| 
which grows In various tropical countric.s, but Is found in greatest abuml- 
ance, and of the best quality, in the province of Pernambuco in Brazil, where it is 
known as ptu> de Rainha^ or Queen’s-wood, from being the 8ubj«»ct of a roy.il 
monopoly. The tree commonly otows in dry placo.s and amid rocks, and seldom 
exceeds thir^ feet in height. The only valuable part i.s the heart, which, after 
being freed u-om the thick bark and white pith, is only about ono-half of tho 
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btilk of tlio trunk. Brazilwood is ponderous and hard ; and when first cut is of 
a palo red, but becomes darker by exposure to air. It is variegated with irre¬ 
gular black spots, has a sweetisn taste when chewed, and gives out its colour 
with water, a property by which it is distinguished from saunders-red or sandal. 
The thick and close-grained nieces are preferred. The wood is susceptible of a 
good polish, and is occasionally used by the turner and cabinetmaker, but it is 
chiefly employed as a red dye. It is often used for giving to silk a crimson hue, 
in the manufacture of red ink, and in the preparation of a brilliantly rod lake. 
Price in bond from £50 to £85 per ton. 

BREAD is in this country made almost wholly from wheaten flour. Tt may bo 
divided into biscuit bread and loaf bread, 'tiiscuit bread is made solely from flour 
and water without undergoing any fermentation ; and after bei^ kneaded, flat¬ 
tened out, and baked, is compact, heavy, and hard. Loaf bread is made by work¬ 
ing the flour into paste with water, yeast, and a little salt, allowing it to stand 
uuiil a certain degree of fermentation takes place, and then baking it in an oven 
heated to about 488® Fahr. During the fermentation, a quantity of gas is formed, 
and as it is prevented from escaping by the tongbucss of the paste, and dilated by 
the heat of the oven, tlio bread is rendered light, porous, and soft. Many bakers 
add potatoes to the flour. This admixture neither injures the quality nor the 
wholesomcness of the bread; but adulterations which arc not so innocent are some¬ 
times had recourse to, for the purpose of concealing the taste of damaged floiir, or 
to make the broad white when formed of inferior flour. The use of alum i.s liable 
to this objection, as being po.^^itivcly injurious to health ; it is employed to lighten 
the dougn. (Seo Dr Colquhoun on the Art of Baking Bread, Annah of Bkiia- 
sophy, vol. 28. Donomm’s DomestU; Beonomy.} 

The quantity of bread produced by the same weight of flour depends in some 
measure upon the properties of tho corn. A Winchester bushel of wheat of fair 
quality, weighing 60 Ids., is usually calculated to yield 48 llA. of household flour, 
which is the sort chiefly used for the manufacture of broad throughout England. 
When the assize of bread was fixed by the Lord Mayor of London, a sack of flour 
(280 lbs.) was calculated as sufficient to make 84 Quartern loaves of 4 lbs. 5 oz, 
each. Tho bakers, however, admit that if tho flour be of good marketable quality, 
it will make 86 such loaves, or 370 lbs. 14 oz. of bread, equal to 92.^ loaves of tho 
present weight of 4 lbs. each. 

Statutory Rroulationr.— In CnKinnd (beyond the London district), and in Scotland, the 
luiking of bread is regubitod by the Rtatute 6 & 7 Win. IV. c. 37, the chief enactments of which 
are as followti:—Bakers muHt sell brciid by weight (except French or fancy bread or rolls), under 
a penalty nut exceeding 40s.; and must use avoirdupois weight, under a itenalty not less than £8 
or more tiian £5 (§§ 4, 6). Bakers must ket>p scales in tlieir places ox sale, in order to weigh 
the bread when required, under penalties (§§ 6, 7)* The regulations apply to bread made of 
hour, or meal, of wheat, barley, rye. oats, buck-wheat, Indian corn, pease, beans, rice, or pota¬ 
toes, and with any common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato or other yeast, 
and with no other ingredient (§ 2). There are heavy penalties for adulteration (S§ 8,91. 

The baking of brcM in f.ondou is regulated by the acts 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 80, and 3 Geo. IV. c. 
106; and in Ireland by the act 1 Viet. c. S8. These acts contain regulations similar to the 
above. 

In former times, the peasantry of these kingdoms used only bread nmdc of rye, oats, or barley- 
meal, and that of wheat was exclusively devoted to the higher classes ; indeed, so prevalent was 
tlic eiiiployinent of inferior substitutes fur this staff of life," that in the description of a farmer’s 
rstablishniciit as depicted in tlie “ Vision of Piers Ploughman,” supposed to have been written in 
tlio fourteenth century, wc hud 

A few crcNldcs and fTcyme. and a cake of otes. 

And bnsl for my barnex of beaiiex ami of 

in common use by persons of that cl.ass. In later limes, the increa.se of tho comforts of life era- 
(liially introdiiceil wheaten bread into inure general eonsiimiuion; and now nil oliicr irrain lias nearly 

-II ...___.1 at.-. __ ..A*_. ■. .■II _ ■.-■.-._ . ^ _.-■■_I_ ....1.... 




uiils in the slmpc of “ stirabout” and “ porridge,” is indeed still common among tiie labouring 
eliissesof Hcotinnd and Ireland; while, in tlie nortli of Kngland .and some parts of Wale*, a mixture 
of rve and wheat, under the nniiie of “ nieslin.” is usual among respectable families. In tlic north 
of Kuroiie tlie use of rye-bread is still universal. 

^ DUE AD-FRUIT-TREE {Artoi'orpus incho') is a native of the South Soa islands. 
East IndicB, and other tropical eonntrie.s. It is about forty foot in height, having 
a trunk uoinmqiily from one to two feet itt diameter, and a large nnibrageoiis 
head ; it bears in_ about five years, and will prohalily coiitinnc ]»rolific for fifty. 
Tho fruit, which, in the South Sea. islands at least, i.s pfodtiocd two or three or oven 
four times a-^car, is something like a ronndisli or oval melon,^ with hoxagtuial 
mark.s, and six or eight inches in diameter. Tlie seedless variety is most cstoeined, 
and its substuiicc when washed rcsomldcs the crumb of wheaten bread. Jlr Ellis, 
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the missionary, considers tho bread-fruit as the staff of life to the South Sea 
islanders ; ana Dr Solandcr called it tho most useful ve^otable in tho world,” 
and urged that no expense should be spared in its cultivation. Tho mere idea of 
bread growing spontaneously was doubtless calculated to exeito attention,—almost, 
perhaps, as strongly as tho subsequent description of Byron :— 

“ Tho bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The unroap’d Iiarvcst of unfurrow'd fields. 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves. 

And flings off fainine from its fertile breast; 

A priceless market for the gathering guest." 

The wood is useful, and equally so the gum that exudes from it. The Turead-fruit- 
tree was introduced by tho British government into tho West Indies ; but it is not 
reckoned equal to the plantain as food. Tho species, called otjaca {Artocarpua 
integrifolia)y is a larger tree than tho preceding, the trunk b(!ing, accortliug to 
Hoxburgh, from eight to twelve feet in circumference. The fruit is oblong and 
very largo, sixty or seventy lbs. in weight. As an article of diet it is not much 
estoomod, though the natives of Ceylon eat it freely. 

Some other species grow to a large size, and yield valuable timbcr,in Bengal and 
Malabar. 

BREMEN, one of the Hanseatic republics, is situated on the river Weser, about 
60 miles from its entrance into tho North Sea. It consists of a town and small ter¬ 
ritory. Area, 67 British square miles ; pop. 67,000. Tho government is vested 
in s senate and convention of burgesses. 

Tho city of Bremen lies in 53P 4' N. and 8° 48' E., and is divided into two unequal portions by 
tho W'eser; pop. 41,500. Vessels drawing not more than ^ feet come up to the town, and tlioso 
drawing 1.3 feet may come up to Vegesnek, about 1.3 miles below Bremen ; but large vessels do not 
generally ascend higher th|^n Bremen ll.aven, lying on theli.biink, about 38 miles below the town. 
Bremen possesses considerable manufactories of rcHned sugar, tobacco, leather, and other articles; 
but its importance is derived from its being one of the princi]>al continental ports for tho 
warehousing and transit of foreign and (Icniinn commodities. By tlie Weser, Werru, Fulda, and 
other channels, it receives produce and manufactured goods (particularly linens) from Hanover, 
Saxony, Hesse, and Westphalia ; supplyiiig these pl.acos in return with tn^iail produce, British 
goods, and other commodities. About 7ud vessels arrive annually, including nearly 140 from Britain, 
and nearly the same number from tho United States. Tlic imports in 18^ consisted of 14,4!>8,(HH> 
lbs. coffee ; 23,818,000 lbs. tobhcco; ]4,0 <n),(n)o lbs. raw sugar; 66<K) bales cotton; 2,500 ,(hm) lbs. 
rice; 45,0M tuns train oil; l,(N)0,0(Ni lbs. butter; 800 , 0 (M) lbs. cheese; l,18tl,(MK) llis. hides; 
200,000 lbs. tea: 33,(N;0 lbs. indigo; hhds. wine; 5(M),0<iu lbs. linseed; with earthenware 

and other manufactured p>ods, grain, metals, dye-stuffs, spices, snltiK>trc, rosin, spirits, curritnts, 
tar, tallow, and a variety of articles of smaller value; amounting annually in all to about 
lti,(M)0,000 rix-dollars, or £2,8.33,280. Tho exports by sea amount to about 12,000,000 rix-dol- 
lai’s, and consist chiefly of linens to the annual value of about 3,500,000 rix-dollars; tobacco 
and snuff about 6,00o,0<Ki lbs. yearly; soap, starch, refined sugar, syrup, and other manufac¬ 
tures ; grain, hams, bacon, bones, bark, oil-cake, rags, cliicnry, quills, drugs, and lead. Of late 
years Bremen has likewise become tiie chief port for emigration from tho Continent to America. 

Sleaturet and Weifiht*. —The ell of 2 feet = j Usance of bills from Germany and Holland. 
2278 Imp. inches, and loO ells r= 0 , 3 .^ Imp. yds. 114 days' sight, and from England and Fruiioe I 

The ahm of 20 viertcls, 4.’5 stulM lien, or 180: month after date. Bay's of grace, 8; but none 
qnarts, =314 Imp. galls.; fuder of Uhenish are allowed on bills at sight, or from 2 to 5 chiys 
wine = 6 ahms; 1 ahm of^rench wine = 44: after sight. 

stubchens; Ivonnebcer = 45stubchciis ; I tonne’ liankt. Finances, SfC. — Bremen possesses, 
of train oil = 6 steckans, or 96 mingels. I among other iristitutiuns, u bank, a discniint 

The last of corn of 4 quarts, 40 scheffcis, 160 ^ office, and several insurance offices. According 
viertcls or 640 spints, = 9*77 Imp. quarters. | to the budget for the year 1838, tho piiiilic 

16 ounces = 1 pound; 14 lbs. = 1 lispond; j revenue was K.1). 6.'i8,o78 or £'88,18.'>, and tho 
116 lbs. = 1 centner = 127*44 lbs avoird. ;orlO expenditure, It.U. 580.207, including B.i>. 
Bremen lbs. = 11 lbs. avoird. nearly. Gold and 101,600 as interest, and 11.B. 45,084 as sinking 
silver are weighed by the Cologne mark. fund of tho public debt. 

Moneif. —l^e integer of account is tlie rix-dol- Duties .—The duty on all goods exported is 

lar current of 72 groots, or 360 schwaren ; and only 4 per cent, ad valorem s on nil goods Im- 
5 rixdollars are reckoned equal 1 Carl d'or, or old portend 3 per cent. 'The i>ort and shipping charges 
Louis d'or, worth about lbs. 5d. Tho par of are also very moderate, 
exchange with London is thus tiearly It.D. 609 
= £'100; and 1 H.l>. = 38. 34<L 

BRENT A, an Italian liquid measure equal to ncarlv 16 Irajj. vails. 

BRICK, a mixture of clay, with sand, ashes, or chalk, dried in the sun, and 

^ jd in a clampf or baked in a kiln into a kind of artificial stone for fho usu of 
era. They aro made in very largo (juantities in England and Ireland ; but 
not in Scotland, where stone is the chief material for building. Thoy are of 
various kinds, but are almost all moulded of ono size, namely 10 inches long, 5 
wide, and 3 thick ; and when burned, on an average 9 inches long, 4^ wide, and *2* 
thick. The best atock-bricka (those from the centre of t^c clamp, of an equal hard 
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texture and even colour) are -worth from 30b. to 40b. the 10*lO ; the inferior soft 
red bricks, called place-hricks^ from 208. to 30.s. ; and clinkers^ or /iurrs, masses of 
vitrifitul brick, about 10s. a-load. Dutch clinkers are small bard yellow bricks. 
Malm-sfocks are carefully tempered bricks made from clay, to which ooze, chalk, 
or marl is addo<l; they are of a fine clear yedlow colour, and are used for faeinj; 
walla and making arches over doors and windows ; the softest kind are called cut¬ 
ters^ from their admitting of being cut with the trow'ol. J’'ire bricks are kilu-bumt, 
from a peculiar kind of clay found in perfection at Windsor, Stourbridge, and in 
vai-ious pavts of Wales, whence the varieties derive their names. These last, some¬ 
times called Welsh lumps, stand an extreme beat, and are made of large sizes for 
sugar-boilers, brewers’ coppers, and other purposes. 

Ilriekmakers in Groat Britain must duly enter their field* for the iniii>ection and snperintond- 
once of tho Excise, in terms of the net 2 & 3 Viet. c. 24. This act likewise provides for payment 
of the fi)llowinBdiities:—For every 1*X)0 bricks ofa size not exceeding 150 cubic inches each, made 
ill Great Britain or brought there from Ireland, a duty of .'is. lOd. For every 100<> bricks, exceed¬ 
ing tliat size, made in Great Britain, or brought there from Ireland, a duty of Ids. These duties 
arc repaid on the bricks being exported to Ireland, or to foreign parts as increhandise. 

The brick manufacture has greatly increased of late years. In Englaixl. tho numher charged 
anmi.ally with duty is about l,SOO.*HJO,*HtO; in Scotland, 30,ii0o,(K)0; total, .about l,.‘i3o,tKM>.<HX); 
yielding of duty about £440,(KK). The quantity made in Ireland is not known, as no duly is 
exigible in that part of the United Kingdom. 

BRIGANTINE, or BRIG, a vessel with two roasts^ square rigged iu the same 
manner as a ship ; the spanker and spanker-boom being iu tho brig attached to 
the mainmast. [Ship.] _ _ • • 

BRILL, a flat fish iWimnhus vulgaris')^ similar to turbot, but smaller and iilfc- 
rior in quality. It is pleutiful on our southern coast, and is brought iu abundance 
to the liondon market. 

BRIMSTONE. [Sulpiiitr.] , 

BRLSTLES (Gcr. Jicrsfen. Rus. Schtschetina), hard, strong, shining hairs, 
which form tho manes of xvild boars and bogs, and arc imported from Russia and 
Prussia for tho uso of brushniakers, shoemakers, and satidlcrs. About 1,7UU,000 
lbs. are annually entered for home-consumption. 

BRITANNIA-METAL, a compound of tin, tho rcgulus of antimony, copper, 
and brass, extensively employed iu Sheffield and Birniinghum, especially the for¬ 
mer, in tho manufacture of teapots, spoons, and a variety of other articles. All 
xvares that were formerly made of pewter, and most of those now made of silver, 
or which are plated, are imitated iu Britanuia-metal. Tho articles made of it 
possess considerable beauty, and are very cheap ; and when sufficiently massive, 
tln^y are also very durable. 

BROCADE, a fabric composed of satin, striped or pnrflcd with gold or silver. 
It was at one time used for aresa, but more latelv for oruamental furniture. None 
has boon manufactured in tho United Kingdom ^or many years. The last is said 
to have been some very elegant picc<?s woven at Spitalnclds, to bo used as chair 
bottoms at Carlton House, for bis Majesty King George IV. 

BROKER, a person employed as an agent or miodleman to transact business 
between morehants or other individuals. Brokers geiiwally confine thoinsolves 
to negotiations for the |yiircbaso and sale of some particular articles, by which 
means they acquire an jiitimato knowledge of their qualities, as -well as an ac- 
miaintanoc with the sellers and buyers, and the state of supply and demand; and 
they are thus enabled to negotiate betxveeu dealers on terms equitable for both. 
A merchant seldom has the same intimate knowledge for his guidance, and there¬ 
fore generally finds it advantageous to clfect his purchases and sales through 
the medium of brokers. Brokers are, however, of different kinds, as, besides tho 
ordinary commercial or produce brokers, there are ship-brokers, insurance-brokers, 
bill-brokers, and stock-brokers. 

A comincrcial broker is a person who makes it his business to find purchawrs 
for goods offered for sale, and vendors of goods wanted on purchase, thus becoming 
the medium through which transfers are accomplisliod. Brokers in I.oiidon require, 
by (5 Anne, o. 16, to bo admitted by the mayor and aldermen, who have a general 
superintendence over them, and are entitled to enforce certain regulations which 
they were empowered by that act to frame. By local act .57 Geo. Ill. c. 60, they 
must pay an admission loc of £5, and tho sum of i'5 annually; and arc liable to a 
penalty of ^£100 for acting xviihout being duly atlmitted. lii England, a broker is 
agent tor both parties, under the section of tlio statute of frauds (29 Ch. II. c. 3, § 
17), -which renders it necessary that in sales where the price exceeds £10, some writ¬ 
ing should pass between the parties or their agents. The writing in this case is tho 
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bouglit-and-sold notes, wliicli arc notes of the bargain dclivt*rod by the broker, one f o 
each party. “ With respect to contracts made througli a broker,says Mr Stnrkie, 
“ it is now perfectly well settled that the bought-and-sold notes are, it tliey correspond, 
evidence to bind the bargain, although the broker has not signed a formal entry in 
his book, secus if they do not correspond. Although it bo clear that an imtry 


signed by the broker is not essential to the validity ot a contract wlicre lonnal 



they 

laud any necessity, as by the . 
entered in the broker’s book” (Z/c// 


practice of England, for a i 
'M/'s Principlrs^ § }{.*>). Who 


ttigiied note to 
re the name of tho 



Ship-brokers are persons who undertake the management 
occurring between the o%vncrs of vessels and tho shij>pcrs or consignees of tho 
goods which they carry; such as procuring cargo or a-charter for outward-bouinl 
ships, entei’ing and clearing them at tho enstom-honse, and collecting frciglit on 
the Ifoods which vessels bring into port. Many ship-brokers act also as insnrain'e- 
brokers, in which capacity they procure underwriters to policies of iusiiraiiee, a<l- 
justing with the latter the various conditions under which they engage to take the 
risk, and recovering the sums for which they are responsible in the event of loss, 
[Insurance. 1’ohcv>| 

For an account of tlic duties of bill-brokers and stock-brokers, see tho heads 
Exchange and Funds respectividy. 

Persons wlio deal in old household furniture are also called brokers, though tlu'ir 
occupation bears no analogy to that of any of the eonjinorcial agents above im-n- 
tioned. In England, such iiersons fre<piently superadd to their business the a]>- 
praising and distraining of goods, for the j>erformancc of whieli functions, however, 
they must provide themselves with an excise license, and conform to the regulations 
of the act 57 Geo. HI. c. .0.‘k The business of a pawnbroker is also ditierent from 
those already noticed. [Pawnbroker.] 

BROKEKAGBj, tho per contago eh.arged by brokers for the sale or purchase of 
goods, bills of exchange, or stock. [Commission.] 

BHOMlNE,a substance obtained by a chemical process from the uncrystallizaMe 
residue of sea-water, commonly called bittern. It is a liquid of a dec]> ix-ddii-li- 
brown colour, and disagreeable suffocating odour. Sp. gr. ii. It is highly pni-cm- 
ous. Bromine was discovered by M. Balard of .Montpellier in Ib’Jd. The alcoliolie 
solution of bromine, and the bromide of sodium arc employed iu medicine, ilimndc's 
Chemistry.') 


BllONZp, an alloy consisting of from 8 to 1*2 parts of tin, with 100 of copper. It 
is sometimes called gun-metal; and is used for casting statues, cannons, and other 
purposes. 

BRONZE-POWDER. [Mosaic Goi.d.] 

BROOM, a small, hardy, evergreen trifc {Spartinm seopariuTn)^ common in this 
country. The wood_ is used for pins, pulleys, and snuff-boxes; wlien of sufffeient 
sizo_ it is also applicable to the same ptirposes as laburnum, which, excirpt in 
colour, it closely resembles. Tho branches are used for thatching. The flowers of 
the species called dyer’s broom {(lenista tinctoria) yield abriglit yellow colouring 
matter, which is used in dyeing wool. 

Broom, a well known nteiisil, so called from having been originally made from 
the twigs of the broom-tree. 

BRUNSWICK, a flerman duchy, consisting of-several detached portions of ter¬ 
ritory on tho rivers Wo.ser, Loine, Ocker, and Aller, between lat. 5P .*}8' and W 
N., and long. 9* lO'aml 11° *2*2' E., and is contiguous to Hanover and Prussia. Are.a, 
150.5 square miles; pop. (18.39) ‘260,000. Circles : Brunswick, Wolfeiihi'-ttel, Hclni- 
Etodt, Gandersheiro, llolzmindeu, Illankenhnrg. Capital, Brunswick; pop. 35,000, 
chiefly Lutherans. Government, a constitutional monarchy, regulated by tho 
national compact called the Landschaft’s-Ordiiung, of the I*2tli October 1832. 


The northem distrlctu, particularly VVolfcnbiittcl, Jiavc .nn undulating Rurftico, and tli« ir w>il 
is highly productive; the southern, including the Itlankcuburg territory, wliicli lie witliln tlio 
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limits of tJio Ifarz, nro composed of a succession of mountains, in part well wooded, and studded 
with highly cultivated valleys. Tlie aspect of the whole of the duchy is indicative of good order 
and prosperity. The principal articles of home niaoufacturo exported, arc timber, yarn, 
lipcn, grain, oil, chicory, imidder, leather, hops, and ironware, amounting to about .-Cl50,000 per 
.'inmiiii. Tim cliiof imports are colonial produce, raw materials, fish, butter, ctu'ese, and c.ntt!e. 
Having no coast, and, except tl«o Weser, no navi^hle streams, tin* toreign tn»dc_of the duf-hy is 
naturally cramped ; Imt a customs league exists with Oldenburg and Ifanover, which opens toiler 
the cominmrication with the German Ocean by means of thcBIbcand the Weser; and the transit 
trade between the Ifanse Towns and the interior of Germany is a considerable source of einolii- 
imait. Two fairs are held annually at the town of JJrunswick ; tliey Iwgin on the Thursdays that 
fall nearest to Candlemas and St Lawrence's day, and each lasts about ten days. 

Mntsttret and Weitjhts.—The cll of 2 feet = i Jtf/wwo/.—The Integer of account is the I*riis- 
22*4(; Imp. inches. 'I’he wine nlim of 40 stub- slan dollar of »> silver groschen = 2s. li'i'd. ster- 
gens rr ;12*2» Imp. galls. The corn wUpel of ling. 

4 selioifels or 40 fiimtcns = .34’2tJ Imp. bushels. Financet.—Revi'mtc, after deducting the civil 
Thccciitncr of 114 lbs. = 117 lbs. 6 oz. avoird. ; list expenditure, about dt,'I45,000 per annuiu. 
and loo Urunswick lbs. = 103 lbs. avolrd. DM, ,£405,Ot‘O. 

BRUSHES (Fr. Drosses. Ger. Durslen. It. Setole, Spazzofe. Por. Escovas. 
Rus. Schtschetki. Sn. BrozaSy Cepil/os), cleansing instruments, generally made 
of bristles set in wood. 

BUBBLE, a name familiarly applied to any chimerical or fraudulent comracreial 
project carried on for the puriiosc of enriching the projectors at the expense of those 
who subseribo for sliare.s. The mischief produced by the South Sea scheme and 
other gambling projects, in the years 1719 and 1720, lea to the pas.sing of the statute 
G Geo. I. c. commonly known as the Bubble Act, prohibiting companies ol‘this 
description tending to the prmudice of the public. The difficulties inseparable Irom 
the construction of this act (which never seems to have been observed) were i*emoved 
in 182.'), when it was repealed by the statute G Goo. IV. c. 91 ; and the projectors 
of bubble eompaiiie.s are now punishable only when they aan be deemea guilty of 
ft-aud at <-ommon law. 

BU(’HU, a low .shrub (Dhsma crenata) found at the Cape'of Good Hope, 
the aromatic leave.s of which, reputed to be powerfully anlhspasmodic, are an 
artiido of the mnteria me.dwa. 

BUCKBEAN, or Marsh-trefoil, a plant iMenyanthes) common in this country, 
the flowers of which arc an article of the materia medico. 

BUCKLE (Fr.J^oMc/e. Ger. Schnalle). The buckle manufacture long ranked as 
one of the great staples of Birmingham, and its mutations through all the eapriciou.s 
and fantastic varieties of form and ornament which prevailed during the age of 
powder, embroidery, and gold lace, would furnish materials for an interesting 
work. The shoe-buckle having at length been completely stipplauted by shoe¬ 
strings, the manufacture lost all its importance. In 1791, his late Majesty (George 
J V., then Prince of Wales, attempted, at the solicitation of the manufacturers, to re¬ 
vive the taste for buckles ; hut the tide of fashion set too strongly in the opi)osite 
direction to be controlled even by the example of roj’alty. 

BUCKRAM (Fr. Bonyran. der. Ucheltre. It. Tela collatao yommata. Por. 
Olandilha. Sp. Bucaran), a coarse kind of linen or cotton fabric, having a 
peculiar stiffness imparted to it by strong gum and calendering, and chiefly u.scii in 
the making of clothes to keep them in the proper shape. Buckram.s are ^ wide ; 
will'll formed of cotton they are generally in pieces of 28 yards in length ; when of 
linen, 2.') yards. {/*erkins on Haberdashery.') 

BIICKWJ1E.4T, on BRANK (I'r. Ble Sarrassin. C%CT. Buchtveizen. li.Grotio 
Sararrno. Por. & Sp. YVi^o iSaweino), an annual \AtiMiil*nlyyonum fayopyrum), 
a native of a warm climate, which grows with a strong branching stem of a 
redtli.sh colour, about 2 feet high, and the seeds of which, when grouiia, produce a 
fine farina which in appearaneo resembles that of wheat. Its cultivation hasi|cver 
boon very extensive in the variable climate of Britain. In England a little of it js 
cultivated in Norfolk, Suffolk, and some other counties, on light and poor soils ; in 
other parts it is ploughed down as a manure while in flower. In Scotland it is 
soldorn cultivated except for feeding pheasants and other game. “ Gn the Con¬ 
tinent it is used in the distillery, and its flour made into bread, whii'h is palatable 
and nutritious. In France it is given to horses, and it is said that a. bushel of its 
grain goes farther than 2 bushels of oats ; and, if mixed with four tiiuo.s it.shulk 
in braiij will bo full feeding to any horse for a week. Its straw is said to be more 
nourishing than that of clover, and its blossoms form a rich repast for bees. 'Tho 
produce may be reckoned about 4 ors. per Imp. aci*e ” (Lawson s Agriculturist's 
Afanu-al). Tho quantity annually imported is of trilling amount. 

BUDGET, a name applied to the annual statement of tho public revenue and 
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The Plata Is navixablo for ships to Assumption, the capital of Paraguay, about 1000 miles from 
its niotith ; and for small craft to the 18th degree of south latitude. From Paraguay immense 
quantities of yerhi mut£ are brought to Buenos Ayres packed in hides, and distributed tliroughout 
Cliili and Peru. These countries are besides partly supplied by Buenos Ayres with European 
manufactures. 

Meamrenand TTdpAtr same as Spain. | percents.), in the same year wasS35,917.10(icur- 

Jifowc//.—Tlie integer of Jiccount is the current rency; besides, the English loan for A‘l ,(KK(,<KX) 
dollar, which is divided into 8 reals, each of 16 sterling, the interest on which (6 per cent.) has 
quartos, or 34 mSravedis. The circulating me- beeniinpaidsince January 1828; and the amount 
tliiim is principally composed of government ofthebankissuesin circulation, aboutS20,000,00u 
paper money, which, by its overissue, has depre- currency. These accounts, though ex facie 
ciated the value of the current dollar to about nntiontu, relate to the jprorince of Buenos Ayres 
6<l. sterling. 8onio copper money is also in cir- alone: the other provinces, containing jths of 
eolation. The silver dollar coined by the A rgen- llie population of the republic, contribute nothing 
tine Republic was of the same weight and fine- towards the general expenses, though most of 
ness .18 tlie Spanish liard dollar. tliem manage to support their petty provincial 

Finances .—These are in a deplorable condition administrations, 
owing to the late hostilities with Brazil and A Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain 
France. In 18.')6, the revenue was estimated at and the United Provinces of Riode la Plata was 
S12,(i0n,(KM) currency, which was quite insufft- executed on 2d February 1826: it was the first 
cient to meet the ordinary expenditure of the treaty entered into by any European power with 
state. Tile amount of funded debt unredeemed (6 the new republics of America. 


The Plata was discovered by Juan Dinz dc Solis, a Spaniard, in 1512; and in 1634 the country 
was conquered by Mendoza, who founded the city of Buenos Ayres. In 1778, the province of 
Buenos Ayres, which had hitherto been a dependency of the Spanish viceroyalty of Peru, was 
formed into a i^parate vicerovalty, which included the present States of UMivia, PaiRaraiiy, 
Urtigiiay, and the Argentine jtepublic. In 1816, the states of the Argentine Republic decTOred 
their independence of Spain. Several revolutions have since taken place; and from March 1838 
to October 1840 Buenos Ayres was blockaded by the French. 

BUFF, a kind of leather generally prepared by dressing buffalo-skin with oil, 
after the manner of shammy. It is also made from the skins of other animals. 

BUCiLES, a species of glass beads, formed into small capillary pipes, broken into 
various lengths. They am imported in large quantities from the Levant. Duty 
is paid on about 40,000 lbs. annually, and a considerable quantity is likewise re- 
cxiKirtcd to Africa and Asia. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. [Friendly Societies.] 

BULLION, a term strictly applicable only to gold and silver in an uncoined 
state, but of late used commonly to denote the precious metals in general. No 
commodities being so permanent in their value, so uniform in their quality, and 
so easy of transport as gold and silver, these metals, besides their extensive use 
in the arts, have been employed from a very early age in the form of coin, as a 
measure of the value of other commodities ; and their employment for this purpose 
is at present nearly universal. 

The precious metals were in ancient times derived from a threat variety of 
sources, but since the discovery of America they have been obtained principally 
from the Central and Southern part of that continent. According to Humboldt, 
the average annual supply procured thence from 1492 to 1500 was £52,08.3; 
from 1.500 to 1545, £625,000 ; from 1545 to 1600, £2,291,666 ; from 1600 to 1700, 
£.3,333,333 ; from 1700 to 1750, £4,687,500 ; from 1750 to 1803, £7,3.51,166 ; and at 
the commencement of the present century, £9,062,500. 

I'he revolutionary tumults in the Spanish American colonies in 1810 led to so 
great a ililapidatiou of the mines, that their produce was lessened by one-half; tho 
average annual supply from 1810 to 1830, according to Mr Jacob, being only 
£4,0.36,838. In 1825^ a number of joint-stock companies were formed in Britain for 
the pu^ose of working tho mines ; but their operations were conducted with so 
little skill that for several years no observable increase took place on the annual 
supply of the precious metals ; and though the case is now somewhat different, yet 
the prospect of tho South American mines being rendered equally productive as 
before, is distant and uncertain. 

Of lato years new sources of supply as regards gold have been discovered in 
tho United States and Russia. In the former gold was discovered in North 
Carolina in 18()L and afterwards in Cleorgia and other states ; but the produce 
realized was trifling until 1830, when about £97,083 were minted, exclusive of an 
omial amount supposed to have been consumed or exported in an uncoined state. 
Tho produce has since been considerably increased; but well-informed persons 
aro opposed to tho opinion that any permanently extensive supply can ever be de¬ 
rived from that quarter. In Russia the case is different. Tho gold mines of that 
country, sitnateu in tho Uraliau Mountains, yielded, in 1820, 1938 lbs. avoird.; 
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a\\4 t\ic\T ptoduco has siuco progressively increased. In 1835 i( amounted to 
10,6-20 lbs., value £045,165 ; and most accounts concur in ropresontiug the supply 
as likely to prove lasting as well as abundant. ^ At present the total annual pro- 
duue of America, Europe, and Asia may bo estimated as follows : 


1 Country. 

Principal L«x‘alitics. 

(iuld. 

Silver. Total. 

Mexico. 

Centrjd-America.... 

Gold. 

Sierra Madre. 

Costa-Rica. 

Silver. 

Real del Monte. 

Honduras. 

Aloinarto. 

£ 

HKi.OiW 

37.1,000 

30,000 

40,(HN) 

2(H»,(XXf 

200.(NM> 

«£ 

i>,300,000 2,400,000 
50,<N)0 0.'>,0<K) 

8,O00| .38.3.000 
ft10,(NMI| WMi.OOO 
400,tNi0j 440,1X10 
300,000 atHKOtiO 
.. ..| 

4”(K)^000 47!»(i8.<«)0 
., .. j 15(».(HM) 

4.10.0«H); 6iM).o«H) 
170.(M>0i 820,4HH» 


Piitrtz, . 

Pasco. 



Poti>si. 

rriiiif. 

Ptftorca. 

Copiapo. 

Brazil. 

Congo'8oco . 

N. Carolina, Georgia.. 

XraniM'lvanut, Ac. 

Ural Alouutains-.. 

Ilung.iry, See . 

Altai. 

TJnitcd States. 

Europe. 

Asiatic Russia...... 

Rest of Asia. 

£l0O,(MXt 
1S0,(HH) 
140,000 
<1*50,<HN> 

nnmfirt, niiinft. 

China. 

1,2.T'>,0(M»| Pla.IHNi S.I.IO.OIMI 



Total, 

3,1:I.>.0IM)!A,343,«NK) H,(i7H,(HlO 


No notice is taken of Africa, as the former reports of its produce api)car to have 
been CTossly exaggerated ; and it may now be well doubted whether tlie supply 
derivea from thiit part of the world is more than cq\ial to the consumption. Tho 
estimates for Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, United States, and Asiatic Russia, aro 
founded on returns by tho British consuls in those countries,—allowance being mado 
for the quantities’raised in Peru and Chili, and cxi>orted clandestinely. Tho esti¬ 
mates for the other couirtries are chiefly founded on statements made by Mr Jacob 
and Mr John Crawford. So much uncertainty, however, attends all caloilations 
of this kind, that the preceding summary, and more especially the part w'hicli has 
reference to the portion of Asia not subject to Russia, is'to be regarded merely as 
a loose approximation. 

Vague as are all estimates regarding tho production of the precious metals, those 
regarding their consumption aro mucli more so, there being no data upon which 
to found any calculation of the proportions used for coin and in the arts, or of th<5 
supply obtained for these purposes by the fusion of old plate, llumholdt estimated 
the quantity of gold and silver annually consumed in Eurojie, exclusive of that 
used for com, at 500,000. Mr Jacob’s cstimato, in 1830, of the amount applie<l 
to ornamental and luxurious purposes, was as follows :—Great Britain, £2,1.57,-'20; 
France, £1,200,000 ; Switzerland, £350,000 ; rest of Europe, £1,005,400 ; America, 
£280,030; total of Europe and America, £5,803,340 ; or, after deducting l-40th 
for that supplied by the fusion of ohl plate, to £5,740,000. Adding l-5th of this for 
Asia will make the total consumption of Europe, America, and Asia, exclusive of 
that used for coin, £0,805,*207. 

The quantity reouired to serve as coin depends upon a great variety of circum¬ 
stances,—suet as the wealth and population of tho diftcront countries of tho worhl, 
tho extent to which their currency has been economized by tlio use of paper-money, 
and by the art of banking, tho waste of coins by abrasion, and tlieir loss by acci¬ 
dent, and by the practice,^ common in imcivilized countries, of burying treasure. Of 
these the most important as regards tho consumption of tho precious metals is tho 
loss by abrasion. According to recent experiments at the mint, this appears to bo 
upon British silver coin about 5s. and upon gold Is. 3d. per cent, per annum ; but 
on the general amount of coin throughout tho world it cannot he reckoned at less 
than 5s. per cent, upon both,—the foreign silver-money being about four times that 
of gold in amount, and inferior in fineness to British silver. Tho whole amount of 
the precious motahs in the world is estimated by Mr Scuior at two thousand mil¬ 
lions sterling. No estimate has been formed of the amount existing in the form 
of coin ; but tho annual loss by abrasion and othorvviso can scarcely be assumed 
at less than £2,000,000. This, added to the amount used for other pi'irposes, would 
raise the total annual consumption of gold and silver to £8,895,-215, .a sum nearly 
equal to the annual supply. It has to bo observed, however, that Mr Jacob's esti¬ 
mate of the annual consumption for other purposes than coin is by many supposed 
to bo greatly exaggerated : his allowance of only l-40th for tho fusion of old plato 
is also considered to be much too small. 

Tho value of gold and silver, like that of all otiior commodities, is regulated by 
the amount of capital and labour required to bring them to markot,--in other 
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words, by their cost of production. If this could be reduced, their value woul<i 
fall, and the money value of other commodities would proportionally rise ; if, on 
the other hand, their cost of production were to be augmented, their value would 
be increased, and the money value of other commodities would proportionally fall. 
Any fluctuation, thei’cforc, on the value of gold or of silver, according as the one 
or the other has been adopted as the standard, is necessarily productive of a cor- 
resi)oiuliug variation in bullion prices, and a proportionate derangement of all ex¬ 
isting eontractsr The influence of a reduced cost in obtaining the precious metals 
upon bullion prices, has been experienced since the discovery of America, where 
the mines have yielded those metals with so much less labour than the mines pre¬ 
viously worked in the Old World, that gold and silver have fallen to one-third of 
their former value, and bullion jirices have been raised to three times their former 
rate. Tliis effect did not, however, take place at once, but graduall}', and was not 
fulJv realized until about tlm close of last century. 

l^ho natural tendency of the defalcation in the produce of the Spanish American 
mines after IJJlO was to reduce bullion prices ; and by many persons the remark¬ 
able fall, which occurred in Europe after the close of the war, is in part attributed 
to this circumstance. It would appear, however, that this dec line can be accounted 
for by iiK-rcased f:u;ility of production, or by other causes affoctiiig each particular 
commodity; “ that no direct influence of the defalcation of the produce of the mines 
is to bo traced in the late fall of prices ; and that consequently the presumption 
must be, either that the mass of the metals is so large as to render Avhat might 
othenvisc appear to bo considerable variations of supply, imperceptible in gen<*ral 
prices, or that circumstances attceting their functions and distribution have cown- 
terbalanced these variations” (TboA:/? o«/Viee.«). Of the latter, }>erhaps tho most 
important were the immense quantities of plate and hoarded treasure exported 
from South America to Europe by the loyalists and others ^luring the civil disseu- 
sioiis, and the cessation of the drain of silver from Europe to China and India, 
and an inversion of the stream by an importation which is still taking place. It 
must be a<lmitted, however, that, all other circunistauees being the wime, if the 
produce of the mines ha<l not fallen olf, prices would now be higher in some 
proportion to the larger supply of the metals. 

(lold and silver are subject to fluctuation in their relative value towards each 
other as well as to other commodities. More labour and capitM have always been 
retpiisite to bring a given quantity of gold to market than the same quantity of 
silver, and the value of the former has in conscmience been always much greater 
than that of the latter ; but the proportion in 'ndiich gold has exceeded silver in 
value has varied at different times. Among the Romans gold to silver seldom 
varied more than from nine to eleven for one ; nor did the relative value of the 
metals fluctuate more down to the time when tlie Spanish American mines were 
lu'ought into full activity. Since that period the comparative value of the two 
kiud.s of metal has been gradually changotl, and gold is now become rather more 
than l.'iA times as valuable as silver. 

(J old IS the standard of value in this country, and it is regularly purchased by the 
Rank of England at the rate of <i'Il: I* : 9, and i.ssucd at the rate of 4:3 :17 : Ih-i 
per ounce of carats (11-1‘Jths) fine ; its price may therefore bo rcgafded as fixed. 
Silver, boAvcver, though the standard of value in most foreign eomitnes, is hero used 
nu'rely as a subsi<liary currency, and its price is therefore regulated by the state of 
the exchange. For some years past it has varied little from .‘>s. per ounce of the 
fineness of 11 oz. ‘2dwts._(37-10ths). Gold bullion occurs chiefly in the form of bars 
or doubloons, silver bullion in that of bars or dollars. The bullion trade of the 
United Kingdom is almost wholly confined to tho Bank of England and a few 
private merchants in London. 

Bullion is chiefly imported by the government packets and ships of war, the 
charges attending which are detailed iu tho Navy List. 

Tho exportation and importation of bullion in this country is free ; and by 3 & 4 
Wm. IV. c. 52, § 2, it may be lauded without report entry or warrant. [Coi:«. 
Exchan<}e.] 

BUI^RUSII, a plant (Scirpus lacusiris) much used for putting between the 
staves of barrels, and for chair-bottoms and matting. It is imported from Russia 
and Holland ; but it might bo profitably grown iu marshes in this country where 
the soil is not very peaty, and of rather superior quality; particularly on tho banks 
of rivers which are flooded by fresh water tides. 

^bulrushes consists of 63 bundles. 

BUOYS (Fr. Bouces. Ger. A nkerboyen. It. Ga vitelli. Sp. Boyas) aro floating 
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Ywcea of wood ot cork moored to some certain spot, in order to point ont tho 
covirsotliat a vessel should follow ; they are also used to mark the situation of 
ships’ anchors,—tho former being donominated public, the latter private buoys. 
The public buoys on the English coasts are under the control and management of 
tho Trinity House, Deptford-Strond; and those of Scotland and Ireland arc under 
its supervision (6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 79). Small tonnage duties are charged on tho 
shippmg for the maintenance and repair of tho public buoys. [ Lighthouse. J 

“ Every person who sliall ride by, make fast to, or remove, or wilfully run down, or run foul, 
of any vessel placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon, belonging to, or plnwo by, :uiy cor¬ 
poration, or society, having lawful authority to place tho same, shall, besides being liable ^ tho 
ex}>enso of replacing or making good any damage occasioneil thereby, forfeit for every such oneoco 
any sura not exceeding ^‘50, nor less thau (6 <«eo. IV. c. 126.) 

JPrivate buoys are protected by tho act 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 75. 

BUKDOCK, OR CLIT-BUR. a biennial indigenous plant, common in unculti¬ 
vated places, the roots of wliich being esteemed^ aperient, diuretic, and siulorific, 
are used in medicine. The roots are collected in spring, and lose fonr-fifths of 
their weight by drying. 

BURGrUNDY PITCH, tho rosin of tho spruce fir (Piniis abies). is nsnally in 
Boftish masses of an aromatic odour, and a pale yellowish brown colour, often in¬ 
termixed with white streaks, and occattonally in rounded masses, or tears, whieli 
have spontaneously exuded rrom and aried upon the trees. Thi.s resin is likewise 
obtained by incision of tho bai’k; tho different portions, being oollcetod, are dissolved 
in boiling water, and cleansed by pressing through canvass cloths. Burgundy 
pitjd* is imported from Saxony ana tao north of Europe. Its only use is as an iu- 
gr^iont in some plasters. Price in bond, 10s. to 2.5s. inw cwt. 

Common or spurious Burgundy pitch manufactured in thus country is detected 
chiefly by deficiency in the peculiar odour and viscidity of the genuine resin. 

TJTTCJTTl.vr _ T_ ____.1 __ _1. ” __ I _ J _ 


BUSHEL, a measure of capacity used for seeds, com, and other dry 

f oods ; it is equivalent to 4 pecks, 8 gallons, or to one-cightli of a quarter. The 
mp. bushel measures 2218*192 cubic inches, or 3t)*848 French Iitrc.s ; and tho 
Winchester, or old English standard corn bushel (still employed in the United 
States and elsewhere), measures 21.50*4*2 cubic inches, or 3.5**2':i7 litres; hence .33 
Winchester bushels c(]|ual 3*2 Imperial nearly. Tho bushel, heaped measure, for¬ 
merly used for coals, lime, fish, potatoes, and other commodities, contained *2*2i7*0’ 
cubic inches ; but when heaped in the form of a cono above the brim, 2815.L 

Besides the Winchester bushel, a variety of other bushels were in use in different parts of Eng¬ 
land for corn ; these dift'ered greatly in size ; thus, the Herefordshire bushel contained 1(1 galiiiiis, 
the Berkshire bushel 9 gallons, and the Cornwall bushel 24 g.'illuns. In sonic parts of the north of 
England, 6 bushels were termed a boll; in others, this denomination was applied to n smaller 
number of bushels. A detailed aceount of all-these local measures will be found in tlie t^econd 
Iteport of the Parliamentary Coiumibsioncrs on Weights and Metisures. 

BUSS, a cutter-built vessel, in sizo varying from 50 to 80 ton.s, employed in tho 
Scotch and Dutch herring fishery. 

BUTT, a liquid measure in the old English system. The ale or beer butt con¬ 
tained 108 ale gallons; the wine butt 1*20 wine gallons. The standard gauge of 
the butt of sherry is now 108 Imp. galls. 

butter (Dan. Hm'wr. Du. Baler. Fr. Beurre. Gcr. Butler. It. Burro. 
Por. Manleiga. Sp. Manteca)^ a substance derived from tho oily or creamy part 
of milk by agitation or churning. It may bo obtained cither by separating tlio 
cream from the milk and then cliurning it, or by churning tho milk and cream 
together. By the first method the best butter is obtained, by tlic second the 
largest quantity. The quality also depends materially on the care witli wiiicli it 
is made, and on the nature of the pasture; the best is made from cows fed on rich 
natural meadows. Butter is extensively made and consumed both in a fre.sh and 
salted state in almost all the countries of northern Europe ; ainl in the East it is 
largely used in the liquid form, called Ghee. Tho butter of Holland is accoimte<l 
the^st, a pre-eminence which it owes chiefly to the remarkable attention paid by 
the Dutch to the miuutiso of the dairy, to the purity of the salt used, ami (fspccially 
to cleanliness. The English butter is scarcely inferior, especially that of Epping, 


The best Scottish is that of Clydesdalo and Aberdeenshire. The butter produced 
in Britain is however insufficient for the consumption, and large quantities are 
imported, particularly from Ireland, whore it forms a staple. 

The principal dairy coantics of Ireland arc Carlow, Cork, rennamigb. Kerry, T.eilriin, T,ong- 
ford, Biigo, Waterford, and Westmeath. “ Carlow has the reputation of producing the best but¬ 
ter i but tne firkins containing that wliich U mamiiuctured in all tho surrounding cuuntics are 
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often brantled with the name of Carlow. It ta blgBly esteemed in London, and is often sold (hr 
CutiibriflKu butter; but much of the Irisli butter is ve^ salt, and sometimes siiiolty and tallowy. 
In fact, tliori! are three distinct sorts of butter In the Irish market. The best is sent to Dublu 
and to Miigland ; and from the latter country exported to the Kast and West Indies. An inferior 
sort finds n market in Spain; and an inferior still used to be sent to Boulogne” {Youatt on 
CWf/c, p. vat). Brazil now takes annually about 3fi,000 arkins Irish butter. 

Tile ijiiantity imported into Britain from Ireland was, in 182A, 4S5,fl7d cwts. No general ac¬ 
count of tlie importations from ttiat country has been kept since tliat ychr ; but there cannot be a 
diiiilit tliat it lias very greatly increased,—probably nearly doulded. In mw, the declared value of 
Initter and cheese exported was £2Wf,fi6*», of which to West Indies, £in8,114; Brazil, ^'luG.221 ; 
I'ordigal, €]«.fP25. In IfUa, the quantity of butter imported was cwts.; whereof from 

Holland, I«4.3U cwts.; Germany, 74,^16 ewta ; Denmark, 14,446 cwts. The imporUtionsare 
annunily increasing. , .... , . .... ..... 

Tlieaet 36 Qeo. III. c. Bfi, requires that butter shall be packed and delivered by dealers in a 
tub of M4 ibs. (exclusive of tare}, in a lirkiii of M Ib»., or in a half-flrkin of 28 lbs.; and each sort 
of butter must be packed suparatoly and salted with small fine salt, and of that no more than is 
neci'ssury for its preservation. The makers of the casks and the dealers in the butter are to have 
their names branded on tlio casks, and the taro or weight of the casks, under penalties; but this 
net dues not extend to butter packed In qiuntities not exceedinu 14 lbs. The siiipping of cheese and 
butter for the London injirkot Is regulated by 4 & ft Wm. and Mary, c. ^ ; and the butter trade of 
Irebind, Of Vork, and of other places, is regulated by numerous local acts. 

Damaged foreign butter is not to be delivered as grease until after It has been mixed with tar 
by a Ciistnmiiouse oflicer. (D. 0. Fd>. 1832.) 

13UTTKH-NUTS are the berries of a la%e tree iCaryocar tomentosum) which 
prows in Guiana, and is called by the natives Tata-Vouba. They are covered 
by a skin two or llireo liiie.s thick, and consist internally of a buttery yellowish 
6ub.stance, which molts between the finjiprs, and is sometimes used cooking in¬ 
stead of common butter, yndci* the skin lie.s a stone, within which is a brownkh 
kidney-sh»|)cd kernel, veiy good to cat, and commonly served at table. Butter¬ 
nuts are common in the London markets. 

BUTTONS (b'r./fou/onjf. Oer. A'no/j/i’. It. nottoni. Por^/fo/ocMx. S^.Dotones). 
This article is made of an endle.es variety of materials. In former times it was 
also made of an endless variety of shapes ; but at present these may be reduced to 
four, viz. buttons with shank.'*; buttons without slianks; buttons on rings or w'iru 
moulds ; and buttons covered with cloth or other material. Afetal buttons are 
manufactured on a large scale at Birmingham, both for homo consumption and 
exportation. Except where the taste of foreign countries demands otherwise, 
those aru at present generally made with a well gilt and highly ornamented sur- 
fa(;e. In tho reign of George 1. several absurd acts were passed to regulate the 
kind of buttons to bo worn ; but these, though still on the statute-book, nave been 
long in di.sus«. Tho act 3(1 Goo. III. c. O’, imposes penalties on the manufac¬ 
ture or sale of buttons marked gilt** or ‘‘plated,** and not bo gilt or plated in 
terms of tho act. 



c. 

CABBAGE, a ’wcll-knoTm piilinary Togotable {Brassica oleracea)^ of which 
there are almoHt iiiimmorable varieties. Those must valued for the garden aro gene¬ 
rally divided into the cloBc-heartiiig and the spreading ; tho most coftmou of the 
former being tho York and the Savoys, and of the latter coleworta and Scotch 
kale. The larger and grosser kinds are sometimes cultivated as food for stock. 
According to Arthur Young, the average crop on a dry soil is 36 tons per acre ; 
but on a sandy soil, only lU tons. In Germany, immenso quantities of the largo 
white cabbage aro manufactured into that excclleut prcj>aralion ” sauer kraut^ 
ail article of considerable trade in that conntrj'. 

CABBAGE-WOOD is obtained from tho cabbago-palm {Arrca o/cracen), a treo 
which grows in abundance in tho mountainous parts of the West Indies, and is 
Tamiliar to all who have read tho popular tale of Paul and Virginia. The wood is 
Bometimos used in ornamental furniture; but it docs not answer verv well, as the 
ends of the fibres are too hard, and the medullary part too soft for holding glue ; 
tho surface is also very difficult to polish, and cannot be preserved without var- 
***^1 trunk, after the centre part is rotted out, forms a durable water-jiine. 

CABLE, a long thick rope, employed in tho mooring t*r anchoring of suins. 
There are general^ at least three kept ready for service, namely, the sheet cable, 
the best bower cable, and tho small bower cable, wliich are each commonly 100 or 
liJO fathoms in length. Cables aro now also formed of iron chains, which are much 
stronger and more durable than those of hemp. On a rocky bottom, a hempen 
cable 18 destroyed in a very short time, while tho duration of tho other is almost 
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mdcfiuitc. It is sometimes desirable to cut the cable when of hemp ; this contin- 
geucY is provided for in iron cables by a bolt and shackle at short distances, so 
that by striking out the bolt the cable is easily detached. At present, hempen ca- 
blevS are in very little request in the British navy, and even m the merchant ser¬ 
vice iron has nearly supplanted hemp fur this purpose. The regulations of IJoyd’s 
require all vessels under 150 tons to nave at least i50 fathoms of chain ; of 150 and 
under 2.50 tons, 180 do.; of 250 ainl under .3.50 tons, 200 do.; of .3.50 and under 500 
tons’, 240 do.: of 500 and under 700 tons, 270 do.; of 700 tons anti upwards, 300 
do.; but in all cases whore hempen cables are used, then one-sixth more in length 
is required. [Cordage.J 

Cable's-lcngth in navigation signifies 120 fathoms, the usual length of a cable. 

CACAO, OR CtJCOA iFr. Sp. For. & It. Cacao. Ger.. Kakao)^ is the bruised 
seeds or nuts of the cacav or chocolate tree ( Thcobroma cacao). The seeds ai*o 
oval, about a.s largo as an olive, and covered with a violet or ash-gray skin which 
encloses two cotyledons of a fatty nature, and of a brownish-black or violet colour. 
When simply bruised they constitute the cacao of the shops ; reduced to a jiaste, 
mixed witli sugar, and flavoureii with vaiiiUa, they become chocolate. They are 
imported from the West Indie.s, Vent zucla, Ecuador, and Brazil, in all which placc.s 
the tree grows wild, or is cultivated for tlio sake of its seeds. Dr Ainslio states 
that the cacao is now also much cultivated in the Fhilippinc islands, and that the 
chocolate made fi.‘om the nuts, particularly in Zebu, is esteemeil even superior to 
that of Guayaquil in America. Cacao is considered somewhat less nutritive, but much 
lighter than qhocolate. The quantity consumed in the United Kingdom has greatly 
ii«frca.sed since 1832, when the duty w’as reduced fi;pm 8d. to 2d. per lb. At 

f re.sent from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 lbs. arc annually imported; of which about 
,000,000 lbs. are entered for home consumption; the remainder being re-exported 
chiefly to Germany, Hpllaud, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. 

CADMIUM, a rare metal discovered in 1817, by Stroracyer, in an oxide of zinc 
(J nnals of l*hHosophy^ vol. xiv.). In colour and lustre it has a strong resemblance 
to tin, but is someivhat harder and more tenacious. It is very ductile and 
malleable. Sp. gr. 8’004. The .sulphuret of cadmiujn has an orange-yellow colour, 
and would form a useful pigment, could the metal bo fouml in greater abund¬ 
ance. 

CAFF1.SO, an Italian oil measure, equal in IVIalta to A'i Imp. gallons, and in 
Messina .and Trieste to 2.^ Imp. gallons. 

(JAIIIZ, a Spanish corn raea.sure, equivalent in Alicant to ()i|, in Aragon to 5, 
and in Valencia to 5§ Imp. bushels; but the standard Avila cahiz of 12 fanegas, 
used in Cadiz and other jdaces, is equal to 182 Imp. bushels. 

CAIRNGOBM, a name given by lapidaries to an ornamental-stone found on 
the mountain of that name in Inverness-.shire, It is a splendid quartz, of various 
shades and nearly trunspareut. 

CA.JEFUT <>IL, a valualdc volatile oil, limpid, transparent, of a greenish 
colour, a carnphoraccous smell, and an acridly aromatic taste. Sp. gr. 0'J>27. It 
is sometimes adulterated with other oils, particularly oil of turi>cnt!no. 11 is pre¬ 
pared ill large quantitie.s in the Dutch scttlcmeiit.s on the Banda and Molucca. 
i.slaudH,frora the leaves of the Melaleuca enjeputi^ and is imported into this country, 
by way of Holhirid, in copper flask.s. It i.s used internally as a stimulant anti 
antispasmodic, but more frequently externally as an embrocation. 

CbVLABASll (Sp. Calabafa)^ a name given in the West Indies to a gourd or 
pompion, the fruit of the Crescentia ciijcfef the shells of which aro used by the 
natives for cups, measures, kettles, ami other vessels. 

CALAMANCD, a woollen fabric, chiefly manufactured in the Neth(?rlands. It 
i.s made plain, coloured, striiiod, or watered ; and the tvarp is sometimes mixed 
with .silk or goats’ hair. 

CALAMANDER WOOD, a beautiful fancy wood obtained from .a tree which 

f rows in Ceylon. It is extremely hard, and finely veined with diifurciit shatles of 
lack andJtirown. Being scarce and very tlear, little is imported. 

CALAMINE, a native carbonate of Zi.vc. 

CALCEDONV, an ornamental stone, a species of agate of a uniform colour, 
generally of a milky white or pale yellow, like turbid jelly, often with an internal 
wavy structure in the form of stalactites, and very commonly with a jicciiliar mam¬ 
millary surface. It is found in abundance in the Faroe i.slamls, in Iceland, in 
Cornwall, and many places of Britain as well as other countries; sometimes in 
largo ma.ssea from which cups and other vessels are formed. 

CALCIUM, the metallic base of Lime. 
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CALENDAR. [Measuiies and Divisions of Time.] 
CALICO (Fr. iicT. Kattun. It. Tela liambagmn. 

godii 
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tdao. Sp. Tclade Algodon)^ white, or plain cotton cloth. LCotton Manufactuue.] 
CALO.V1 Klj, the protochloridc of Murcuky. 

1/ALUAlBO ROOT (Fr. Racine de Cahimho. Por. Ratx de Calumha. Ger. 
Koluwba wurzel. Mozamb. Kalumb). The ealumbo plant iCocculus palmatus) is 
produced in Malabar, and in the thick forests on the eastern coast of Africa, 
between Oibo and Mozambo, from which last place the roots form a staple ex¬ 
port to Ceyloi), and thence to Europe. Calunibo root is generally brought in 
transverse sections, from half an inch to three inches diameter, rarely divided 
across; and tlio bark is of a dark brown colour outride, and bright yellow within. 
It is very subject to decay by w'orms; when good it looks bright and solid, breaks 
with a starchy fracture, and has a faint aromatic odour, and bitter taste. 

I’hc root of a ('arolina plant {Frasera waltera) is imported into Liverpool, anil 
sometimes fraudulently substituted for Calumbo. The American root may be dis¬ 
tinguished by its whiter colour, lighter texture, the mixture of lonmtudinal pieces, 
and the taste being at first sweetish, and not nearly so bitter as tiio genuine root. 
Tho substance of the tree is besides rendered blue by iodine, the false, brown. 
Calumbo root is used in medicine. iAinslie’s Mat. Jndica. Utuwards IMupensatorg.) 

CAMBRIC (Fr. Her. Kammertwh. It. Cambraja. Por. Cambraia. Sp. 

Cftmbrai).si very fine linen fabric, so called from having been originally manufac¬ 
tured at Cambray, a city in the department Du Nord in France. 

CJAMEL (Arab. Djemal)^ a ruminating quadruped, of a grotesijue^form, wllieh 
has been used from a remotq period in eastern countries as the ]>riucipal beast <51’ 
burden. There arc two species : The Bactrian camel {damelus Baclrianus). cha¬ 
racterized by a couple of hum]>s—one on the rump, and another above the shoulders, 
is employed in Thibet, Tiirkistan, Tai'tary, Southern Rtisf^a, and in the Pisan 
territory in Tuscany ; tho dromedary {(hrnplus dromedarius), ■with one hump 
situated on the middle of tho back, is indigenous in Arabia, from whence it has 
spread over the north of Africa, Syria, and I’ersia ; and the intermixture of these 
two species has produced varieties which arc more, or less used in different localities. 
The ciimel is esteemed by eastern nations one of tho most precious gifts of I’rovi- 
dcnce to man; and assuredly, it seems formed by nature for a life of patient drud¬ 
gery. Justly has tho Arab named it the Living* Ship of the Desert, as without it 
he could neither transport himself nor his mercliandise across those oceans of sand 
with which his country is covered. Its spreading cushioned feet, formed to tread 
lightly upon tho dry and shifting soil—the nostrils so formed that it can close them 
at will to exclude the drift sand of tho parching simoom—tho powerful npiier 
teeth for assisting in the division of tho tough prickly shrubs and dry stunted herb¬ 
age of the desert—and above all, tho cellular structure of the stomach, which is 
capable of being converted into an assemblage of watertanks^—bear ample testimony 
to tho ^ care manifested in the structure of this extraordinary qiiadruped. Tho 
camel is weaned at the commencement of tho second year, ami begins to propagate 
when four years old, though it does not complete its full groM’th until tlic age of 
twelve. It will live as long as forty years ; but after twenty-five or thirty its ac¬ 
tivity begins to fail. Camels are content with the coarsest food—a builcfi of dry 
grass or the stunted shrubs of tho wilderness. Their ordinary food i.s a ball of paste 
imaobouk), weighing about a pound, made of barley meal and water, which each 
receives in the evening ; and this is all the daily expense of those useful creatures. 
The value of the camel depends of course on its kind and quality. In llejaz, 
Ihuckhardt states the price of a good one to be £14, but they sometimes cost 
; and as much as £70 has been paid for one of the Oman breed. 

Camels are used both for riding and carriage, for which purposes they arc em¬ 
ployed ill largo numbers in tho Eastern caravans. [Caravan.] Tho first thing that an 
Arab examines about his camel, when preparing for a long journey, is tho hump, 
which is an infallible criterion as to tho ability for exertion ; for whenever it suh- 
snle.s the beast gradually yields to fatigue. A long journey will cause the hump almost 
entirely to disappear ; it is easily restored, how'cvcr, by a few weeks of good nour- 
isliinent and repose. ^ The favourite pace of the riding camel is a kind of amble at 
tlie rate oi 5 or 6.J miles an hour. Many fabulous stories arc related of tho swift¬ 
ness ot tins animal, but it never approaches even for short distances to that of a 
common horse, though it is perhaps unrivalled for the case with which it will 
ac.spatcn an unmterrnpted journey of several daj's and nights if allowed its own 
natural pace, and not employed on hilly, woody, or slippery ground. Tho load of 
tlio carnage camel in common cases is from 40U to 500 los. for a short jouniey, and 
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from 300 to 400 lbs. for one of any considerable distance. The capability of bear¬ 
ing thirst varies among the different races. In the caravans tVom Darfur thev 
travel nine or ten days without water ; but the Anatolian camel requires drink 
every second day. 

CAMEL-HAIR (Fr. Poil de chamenn. Ger. Kameelhaar. It. Pelo di camel/o), 
is imported into tho United Kingdom from the Levant, principally for the manu¬ 
facture of pencils for tho painter. That produced in Persia is held in tho highest 
estimation. Tho black hair is moat valued, next the red, and the m-ay brings only 
lulf the price of the red. In the East camel-hair is woven into clothing and even 
tents, purposes to which it has been applied from a remote period. 

CAMLET (Fr. Camelot. Ger. Kameht. It. Ciambetlo) was originally a 
rough fabric made of tho hair of tho camel and the goat interwoven, which was 
used by ascetics. That of tho East is mado of tho hair of the Angora goat. 
Fiiiglish camlet, however, is a light stuff’ mado of long wool hard spun, sometimes 
mixed in tho loom with cotton or linen yarn. 

CAMPHOR (Du. Katnfer. Fr. Canfre. QfiX. Kam-pfer. It. & Por. (CViw/ora. 
Sp. Canfor. Arab. & Pers. Kafoor)t a peculiar vegetsiblo principle arising from 
the separation of the volatile oil of different trees, which is used in medicine au«i 
the arts. Two kinds are distinguished in commerce :— 

China or Java Camphor^ tho only kind met with in Europe, is the product of 
the Cinnamomum camphora (Neos Von Escnbock), found in Quang-tung and Fo- 
kien in China, in Cochin China, and in Japan. It is extracted from all parts of tho 
tree, but chisny from tho roots, and is obtained in the state called crude camphor 
iflerely by sublimation. In this state it is generally imported, and is afterwarils 
refined by mixture with lime and a second sublimation. Crude camphor occurs 
in small brownish or gray grains mixed with impurities. Refined camphor is a 
very white, soft, semitransparent substance, having a crystalline appearance, a 
strong and fragrant odour, and a hot pungent taste ; very inflammable, and so 
volatile as totally to exhale when left exposed in a warm air. Sp. gr. : it 
occurs in round cakes, each weighing aoout 2 lbs., and is commonly packed in 
vessels containing nearly *2.50 cakes. ' The quantity of camphor exported from (can¬ 
ton varies much from year to year. In tho United Kingdom about 650 cwts. aro 
annually entered for home con.sumption. 

Malay or Baroos Camphor is found in great purity concreted among the woo<iy 
fibres ofthe Dr yobalanops camphor a, growing in Borneo, Sumatra, and tiio Malayan 
Archipelago. As an article of commerce it is found exclusively in the East, and 
particularly at Canton, where it fetches a price conal to about 100 times that of 
the article made from their own C. camphora. Tiie former is far more fragrant 
than the latter, but w'hcthor it possc.sscs any superior virtues is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

(J.\MPHOR-OTL is a limpid fluid which e.xudes from the Dryohalanops enm- 
phora. It is much used in some parts of tho East, but is not brought to Europe. 
It is as agreeable as the concrete sub.stance, and almost as cheap as spirit.^ of tur¬ 
pentine. If by any contrivance it could in Britain be rc<luced to a concrete state, 
as has lately been done with the oil of the cocoa-nnt, the produce might be advan¬ 
tageously Exported to China, and perhap.s retained in part for homo consumption. 

CAM-WOOD» a red dye-wood of a very fine colour, obtained from a tree prin¬ 
cipally found in the neiglibonrhood of Sierra Leone. It is chiefly nsed in turnery 
for knife handles and similar articles. About 1000 tons are annually entered for 
liome consumption. 

CANADA BALSAM, a fine species of turpentine, obtained from the J*mus 
Balaamea. 

CANADA, the most important portion of British America, lies nearly all be¬ 
tween the Hudson’s Bay Territories and the United States, and, within tno basin 
of the river St Lawrence, from about 42“ to .52“ N. lat. It was colonized by tho 
French in 1608, and conquered by tho British in 17.5.9. There are two provinces, 
separated by tho Ottawa river :— Loiver Canada^ a<ijoining tho estuary of the St 
Lawrence ; area, 2.50,0(K) square miles ; pop. (1836) 664,631, chiefly of French ori¬ 
gin ; capital, Quebec, pop. 30,000. Upper Canada^ contiguous to the great lakes 
Ontario, Erie^ Huron, and Superior; area, 10.5,000 square miles; pop. 371,33*2, 
chiefly of British origin ; capital, Toronto, pop. 9765. Each province had formerly 
a governor, executive and legislative councils, and a house of representatives,—tho 
governor of the lower province being likewise captain-gcnor.al of all British Ame¬ 
rica; but, by the act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 35 (1840, July 23) of tho lmi>orial Parliament, 
the two provinces have been united. 
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Ciumda, tliough in some parts hilly. Is upon the whole a level and well-watered country. TIio 
located portions are mostly confined to the banks of the Bt Lawrence, the lower part of the Ottawa, 
tbo N* uiar^iu of tho J.jakes Ontario and Krio> and the S. Es hanks of lakes H uron anr! St Clair, 
which are generally fertile. Ueyond these districts, the country, more especially towards the N. 
and W., is very imperfectly known. Tho climate is salubrious, and beat and cold, thoiigii felt in 
their extremes, are not oppressive, owing to tho purity of the atmosphere. In the Jower province, 
the medium of cold in winter is about IS'* Fahr., its maximum about —20®; and the inediuii, summer 
heat is from 75" to 80®, its maximum 103®. Early in I>occmber the St Lawrence is closed by ice, 
which seldom totally disappears before tho first week in May. Ihe five fnonths froin May to 
September, inclusive, comprise tho spring, summer, and autumn of the Lower Canadian year. 
At Montreal, and in tho Upper Province, the spring commences from six weeks to two months 
earlier, according to its latUudo, and the climate is in every respect milder; indeed. In tlieW. 
part of Upper Canada, the duration of frost and snow is not more than half, or even one-third, as 
long as in Quebec. The severity of the Canadian winter is much less unfavourable to the opena- 
tions of agriculture than might at first appear. The snow effectually prevents the frost from 
penetrating deeply into the earth, and tho rapid progress of the spring thaws, followed by frosty 
nights, pulverizes the soil, and helps to prepare ft for seed. Against the severity of the winter, 
must also be sot down the steady weather which prevails during summer in botli provinces, and 
which renders tho progress of vegetation so rapid, that the Canadian liarvest is early, and almost 
always secured before bad weather commences. Hence tho climate of Canada, severe though it 
is, presents no obstacle to tho unlimited extension of almost every description of produce, except 
sucii as is peculiar to a tropical climate. .... 

The Canadians are scattered over a vast extent of country, some parts of which arc 800 or 800 
miles distant from the port of Quebec, and GOO or 700 from that of Montreal. Hut owing to the 
facility of communication by means of lakes and rivers, the expense of transport is comparatively 
small; and, from the improvements which are taking place in railroads and canals, this expense 
will soon be greatly reduced. The St Lawrence is navigable for large ships to Montreal, about 
000 miles, and to Quebec, 420 miles, for dilps of the line; above Montreal, its cugrent is breken 
by rapids. Tlio Ottawa and Saguenay, the principal tributaries of the St Lawrence, are onV 
partially navigable, having their course likewise interrupted by fulls and rapids. The principal 
canals are tho Orenville and Uideau canals, which, in connexion with the river Ottawa and the 
La Chine canal, form a vast cluiin of internal navigation, reaching by a circuitous lino from Mon¬ 
treal to Kingston. The Welland canal, a most iiuiKirtant work, connects lakes Ontario and 
Erie, avoiding the Falls of N iagara. Hesides these there arc various gmaller canals and railroads, 
both in the Upper and Lower Frovinccs. 

The culture of tho soil is the principal occupation of the people; a circumstance wliich almost 
necessarily follows from the abundance of rich bind and tlie total absence of taxes; for those 
advantages more than compensate the high price of labour. The chief agricultural product is 
wheat, the crop of which is estimated at il,(XHI,00t> bushels. The average export of wheat and 
flour by sea, in the four years 18;t2-1035, was equivalent to 780,(K.i0 bushels, besides which, .a 
considerable quantity from the Upper Frovince found its way to the United States ; but in I8;k> 
it was much smaller; amounting only to 18,125 barrels flour, and 871G bushels wheat. Tlie 
(|uautity of other articles of agricultural produce has been hitherto inconsiderable; the most 
important arc fl.ax, tobacco, and salted provisions. 

The staple exports of the colony, however, are timber and ashes. The former is the prin¬ 
cipal; but as a portion of the trade is the result of a legislative monopoly arising out of tho 
liigh duties in the United Kingdom on foreign European timber, with low duties on Canadian, 
that portion can last only as long as the monopoly is nmiiitaincd. The cliief articles of timticr 
exported to the United Kingdom and the colonies in 183G, were,—oak, 22,8(15 tons ; elm, 18,733 
tons; pine, 31.5,iNi7 tons; G,707.278 staves, chicfl>[ puncheon and standard pieces; deals, deal-ends, 
battens, boards, and planks, 2,783,520 pieces; besides ash and birch timber, hoops, handspikes, and 
smaller articles; the whole amounting in value to ^£703,185. Dcsides the timber carried by sea to 
the United Kingdom and West Indies, there is a considerable quantity of boards, scantling, and 
otlier sawn timber, prepared for the United States and for home consumption. The tim^r-trade 
of Canada with tlio West Indies and the United States, os it exists without protection, cannot bo 
affected by any change of tlio duties. On tho oilier hand, the advantage which th% colony now 
enjoys with tho mother-country may be destroyed by the removal of those restrictions by whieli 
it w'as originally created, and which is at present contempbtted. It would exceed the limits of the 
present article to describe tho effects whicn are likely to result from this change. The prevailing 
opinion is, that Canada has other means of employing her labour and capibU independent of tho 
timber-trade, and that the change will be beneficial not only to the mother-country, hut to the 
colony. The clearing of the lana from wood to fit it for cultivation, gives rise to the production of 
pot and pearl ashes. The usual course is to bum the timber on the ground, and if the price bo 
remunerating, the wood ashes are converted Into the ashes of commerce. If, however, tho rate bo 
discourugiiig, they are harrowed in for tho improvement of tlie soil. The quantity shipped is 
amiiially about 36,008 barrels, consisting of about two-thirds pot and one-third pearl ashes. Of 
late years this trade has been on the dcelino. 

The fisheries of Canada form a subordinate branch of industry; but still the gulf and lower 
portion of the Bt^Lawrence furnish a considerable quantity of fish'and oil for home consumption, 
and Iciivc a small surplus for export. Tho produce of tlie fisheries in the county of Gaspt* and tho 
Magdalen Islands in 183G, consisted of—coti, r00,542 cwts.; cod oil, 37,162 gallons; whale oil, 
25,120 gallons, besides salmon and other fish, the whole amounting in viUue to ,L'86,G24. 

Montreal was formerly the emporium of a very considerable portion of tho fur tnule, which 
carried on by two rival companies,—tho Hudson's Hav and the North-west. After the failure 
of the latter a^ociation, most of tho skins were carried direct to the residents at Hudson’s Bay, 
who have an establishment also at La Chine, near Montreal. But although not a single bale of 
shipped from that city, we should be Justified in ranking the fur-trade among the resources 
of Cnnada, hcciuise a largo importation of British goods takes place through 3Iontreal, and wages 
are paid to the hunters by drafts on tho company in London. Tlicro is, however, a small though 
Slot an increasing exportation of this arttclo from Montr^. consisting chiefly of skins of the musk¬ 
rat, martin, beaver, and otter. 
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Of manufacturefl, the principal is that of ashes, already noticed. Tlio others are as follow 
Cloth, a kind (rfgmy bon-.espun or ^tofk dii ttaifS, worn by the hnhitant or farmer of Lower Carui- 
da; coarse cotton, butonly in small quantities'; coarse linens; carpets and mats formed of tlireads 
obtained from old materials; straw hats; worsted stoekinss and socks; caps; leather mittens; 
iron wares at St Maurice; nails; maple smrar; bricks; while soap, candles, ]e.ather, linsce«l-oil 
and cake are manufoctiircd to an extent suftieient to furnish a surplus ft>r exportation. Whisky 
is largely produced in both the Canadtis. Starch, blue, cider, cordage, paper, and a few other 
articles are also made, but in very small quantities. It is to be observed that these iiianufaetures, 
with the exception of whisky, exist almost wholly without protection. Hut the domestic, mauu- 
factures arc supported more by the habits of the pe«i>le than by cheapness; in fact the vtotH'ilu 
pays is imitated iq Britain at a much lower price than the Camidian cloth usually sells at in the 
native market. _ 

Shipbuilding is an important employment in all the N. American colonics. The average num¬ 
ber of vessels built annuallv in Canada, during the 11 years ending IttlS, was 2(J, and their tonnage 
0349. These ships arc built of oak, and are of much better workmanship than those of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, wliicli for the most part are constructed of pine. 

The imports chiefly consist of British nianufhetures, principally cottons and woollens; in 18.'16 
the former amounted in value to sterling, the latter to .L'-KKljlGC. The woollen.s are 

mostly of the coarser and warmer sorts, such as blankff s, Hushiiigs, flannels, and the coarse cloths 
produced in the manufacturing towns of Vork.-hirc. The cottOJis are cIiieHy power-loom shirtings, 
striped and chocked cloths, printed c.-dicoes, ginghams, muslins, cambrics, and also fustians, 
velveteeus, and similar fabrics. Tlie «tther articles of British produce or manufacture intptwtcd 
in 1936 were as follow : — lIiirdware, value, dt74,249; wrought iron, cfWJ.SWa; iinwruiight iron, 
^‘35,:i45; linens, i*61,092; silks, British refined sugtir, ;t‘49,6-*a; gjiuss, .i;»4,U!9; 

haberdashery, £t‘71,646: earthenware, .it’l.l.tidG; apparel and slops, ,^’;i3.y75; painters’ colours, 
iC17,426; besides coals, leather, books, caudles, soup, stationery, salt, lead, coriiage, hats, and 
a variety of other goods. 

The other imports arc principally composed of the following articles:—tea, about 68<),<MS) 1!)S., 
^rought chiefly from Britain; raw sugar, about S.ofNt.ndh lbs. (maple, sugar being extensively 
grown in the colony); rum, galls.; brandy and gin, 22P,tH)(» galls.; wine, nearly JJSiM) 

pipes, namely, port, 5»)0; tmadeii-a, 2(*0; sherry, 2<M»; Tcneriffe and other low white wines, 7(M»; 
Spanish and other low red wines, 1600; Frcncfi and German, 3(i0. London enjoys the chief p.art 
of tills trade to Canuda,^s there is a discriminating duty of .L'7. 7s. per tun of galls, on winc's 
“ direct from the place of growth.” A consldorablc quantity of low white and red wines is nl-.o 
brought from the Mediterranean, after having been landed at Gibraltar; an expedient by wiiirli 
the liigh duty is evaded. The West India produce is for the most part imported direct from 
the place of growth, and chiefly from Grenada, damnica, .ind Dcmenira. Halifax in Nova 
Beotia has recently become an entrepot for exchanging the proiliictions of Canada .ami tin* West 
Indies; the funner paying for her purchases in flour and other provisions. Bt John’s, iu New¬ 
foundland also enjoys a small inter-colonial trade. 

The inland trade with the United .States is considerable. A portion of tlio ashes, flour and 
otiier provisions consumed In Canada, are derived from thence. In early sjn-ing, teas, eiilfee, 
fruits, tobacco, and various groceries, are imported from New York by tlic way of Lake Cliam- 
plain. The exports at Bt Joim’s, on that lake, the eiiief scat of tlds traife. amniintcd. in 
1H.32, to I'HIW; the imports to ■£‘146,907. In 1H3:I, the former were.L*20,5<K», the latter 
Of the imports fully two-thirds consistwl of agricultural prodme, all, it is said, required for 
Canadian consumption. An intercourse with the Uniteii States is al:iO earrk'd on from diff. rent 
points in Upper Cunadii, the duties on which amounted, in 193.5, to above .-t'lO.iMsi. Of this there 
were paid at Toronto, .£3750; Kingston, .£‘1.517; Burlington, ,£14.‘MJ; Port Btanicy, X‘9.’l.»; 
Broekville, ;£549. Wlien commodities are exported on American account, the transmission of a 
bill of exchange on New York ca.sily closes the transaction. Bliipments arc also made to the West 
Indies from that city, as well as some of the more southern towns, hy order of Canadian houses. 
These are usually paid for by drafts oti London. 

The total imports into Lower Canada in lU.'i6 amounted in value to ,-£’1.941,0.5.3 .sterling; and 
the exports to ^‘1,034,514 sterling. The^o sums, however, do not inchido the extensive illicit 
trade whiclvis carried on with the United Btates. The chief ports of the ••olonv are tlnebce nml 
Montreal, both being warehousing ports, and the former a “ free ptirt ” under tlio act 3 & 4 Win. 
Ilf, c. w9. 

Queltee is a strongly fortified city on Ihc north bank of the St Lawrence, in 46° 40' N. 71 ’ 16' W. 
It is divided into two parts; the Lower Town, where arc all the commercial establishments, is 
situated immediately under Cape Tliamond, nearly on a level with the water; the Upper 'J'own is 
on a rock 21H) feet above; and tlic communication w'ith the lower town is maintained by a winding 
street, at the top of which is a fortified gate. 'J’ho basin of Quebec is very spiwiou.s, being siifli- 
cient to contain 100 sail of tlie line, in lU-'Ml, 1146 sliips entered this port, having a tonnairu of 
344,206; of which Great Britain, 990 sliii.s, 291 tons; British colonies, 174 ships, 22,.'1!I3 tons; 
United Btates, fiOsbips, 19,619 tons; foreign states, 42 ships, 10.959tons. 

Mmtlreal, In 4.5° air N. 73“ 30' W., lies about 190 miles above Quebec, on the south side of the 
Bland of Montreal, which is formed by the coiiHiicnce of the St Lawrence and the Ottawa ; pop 
3.5,000. Vessels of 600 tons come up to it. The harbour is not large, liut i.i always secure; 
the greatest disadvantage is the rapid of >St Mary, about a mile below the town. Mon'treui is the 
commercial capital of Canada, being favourably situated for the lumlK'r trade, and for intercourse 
with the Upper Province and the IThited Btates. Most of the Inisitioss, even in Quebec, is carried 
on by branches from its mercantile houses. In 1RT6, there entered this port Wl shijis, 33,‘2K9 tons; 
of which Great Britain 73 ships, 19,410 tons; Britisli colonies 2.'5 sliips, 2392 tons ; furc’gii states, 
2 ships, 487 tons. 

MKASITRKSI, WEWHTS, MONRV, DUTtEH, &C. 

Meatura and Weighli arc those of Great Bri- commonly estimated at 100 English or Winclies- 
tain, but with the old English measures of capa- ter bushels, altliuugh the true proportion is 90 
city. The minot, sometimes tised in Lower Ca- to 99. 

na^. Is an old French measure, 90 of which are Money and Blxchawjes.— Accounts are kept 
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nrul Milos and purcliascs arc nindo in pounds. Those in the Upper I'rovineo wore four in num- 
hiiillinifs, and ]>4>nce, Halifax curre.ncy, wliieh is her:—I'lic Jiank of Upper Canada, with a capital 
about 20 per cent, inferior to Kritlsh, though of ;£200,oot», that of Kingston, or the .Midland 
I lie ilunoniinutioiis and proportions are tlieBanic. IHstrict, with a capital of ,^‘10 o,ih .o. together 
The pound currency is four Spanifeh dollars, witli the Agricultural and People’s IJanks, the 
each ilollar being called .'is. Mut the average paid up capital of wliich was probably .Cloi'.ouo 
value of tbe dollar in the London market is only more. .The Itank of Itritinh America, esta- 
4s. 2d.; hence 4s. 2d. sterling = 6s. currency; orlblishcd in London in the ye:ir Ib'-’Ki, h-as also 
Ids. Od. sterling = £1 currency ; or £l0d stor-1 liranches in various place.s. Mo.st of the provin- 
ling -1 X‘J20 currency. The comparison of ex- chal hanks are instituted on the American prin- 
changu is, liowcver, complicated, by the nssump- cipic of limited liability. 

tion of u par departing wulcly from the v.ahie of 1 Tariff. —The duties on imported goods levied 
the eurreney. Tliis erroneous par is 4 h. (Id. taken j in Canada are inipu.>H‘d partly by the authority 
us tiie value of the dollar, or £hd sterling ccpial to of tiic llritish govcrninciit, and partly hy that of 
£Hm( currency ; the rule being, add one-math to 1 the colonial legislature. The ftjrmer arc called 
sterling toohtaincurrency. To makeup the differ- crown duticK, and tlie latter prooincial duties ; 
eiico between tlie erroneous par and the average tlie first heitig in sterling luuney, the latter in 
value of the currency,—say tficanproxhiiatepar, currency. In charging the duties, the dollar 
—it is necessary to m.'ike use oi a nominal |>re-: is received at 4s. 4d., wtiieli is 2d. less tlinn tlio 
miiim of e.xchauge. Thus, whcnexcliangc is really j old par, hut 2d. more than its real value. The 
wholly undisturbed, or, in other words, at par' provincial duties have no object besiiles the in- 
(£100 Bterliiig selling for £12U currency), it is crease of revenue, not discriiuiiiating in any way 
said to beatHpercent. preiniiiin. Fore.xaniple, i between the sources of supply. The crown duties, 
bill on London, sterling £ lot); add premium li.oti the other hand, seem to be framed ratlier 
jier cent. £», makes X'loti; adding also one-: for the purpose of forcing the trade into particii- 
tiinth, £12, Ave liave £120 currency £1<M). lar elmnncls, than for simple revenue; and tlie 
stcTling. The bettor Avay would be to quote the royal receipts are certainly triflingcompared w ith 
dollar, or the pound, or the £l(*i', at what each what they would be were the imports eqiiaUzed. 
is respectively worth. Ciovernmciit exchange is The provincial duties arc, on spirits, tkl. per gal^; 
thus qtiotod, .so are sovereigns Tlie romuiis- 3Iadcira wine, iW. per gall.; otJier wines, (id. per 
wtry-gcneral off’an.ada quotes his drafts at 4s, 2d. j gall.; molasses, 6d, per gall.; coffee, 2d. per lb,; 
or 4.S. 13d. per dollar, as the case may be; that j .“ugar, raiv, Jd., rcHncd, Id. jier lb.; teas, hyson, 
is, on being paid so many times .'is. currency, lie 1 (kl., bohea, 2d., all others, 4d. j>cr Ih.; tobacco, 
will deliver a iiill on the treasury of as many | iiiaiiufactured, .3d,, leaf, 2d. per lb.; sniitf, 4d. 
times 4s. 2d. or 4s. 13d. sterling. Sovereigns are i per lb.; salt, 4d. per minot, which is drjiwn 
quoted in the (Canadian price-li.sts at 24.S, eurreii- j back if reshipped htr ti^lieries; good.s, wares, 
c.v (mure or less). Tims, 4s. 2d. sterling p«*rdoI- I and mereliandise not specitiod (including nearly 
lar; 24s. currency per sovereign ; exchange at II | all liritish manufacturus). 2j per cent, tid va/o- 
per cent, premium ; and £Ki() sterling =: £12U , rcm. The crown diiticsare not levied on 1-iritish 
currency, all mean the same state of tlie c.\- • produce and manufactures. On foreign wine, 
change.' Fluctuations in the rate of exchange of. (except Frencli wine) the croivn duty is lbs. per 
course revolve round the nominal preiiiiiim of 8 | tun in wood from the United Kingdom, Alaita, 
per cent, as around a pivot, so that (i piT wnt. i and Ciibraltar, and £7 per tun from place of 
]ireininin is in fact 2 discount, and lb per,cent, j growth ; on Jtritish plantation rum 6d., and 
unl.v 2 prciniiiiii. The circulating luediuiii is foreign spirits Is. iicr gall.; tcaand British plan- 
cliiefly composed of British and Aniencan coins, tatioii sugar and coffee are free. On most other 
anduf notes circulated by the various banks. No articles the .‘Id and 4th M'm. IV. c. 69, imposes 
paper is issued hy the government or on the ere- duties of 74, 15, 2b, and 30 per cent.; but, as 
dit of the colony. in general they amount to a prohibition, they 

2'he Banks in 103(1, in tiie Lower Province, arc seldom levied. The duty of 74 per cent, is 
consisted of the Montreal Bank, with a capital occasionally paid, but the excess only is leviwl; 
of £2.'i0,b(i(>; the (Montreal) City Bunk, caiiitul so that when the goods are luible to the provin- 
£2Ub,0bb; the People’s Bank, capital paid up cial duty of 24 per cent.,per cent, only is pay- 
£75,bb0; and Quebec Bank, capital £75,(MK). able to Uie crown. [.Conoxv. 1 *Lmiokatio.\.J 

CANAL, an artificial channel of tvater, atlaptcd to the casjr conveyance of goods 
in boats or barges, also sometimes for the purposes of irrigation and tlnf supidying 
of towns with water. Navigable canals have existed since a very n'lnoto period, 
but were principally confined to the low countries adjacent to the alluvial deltas 
of large rivers, such as the Nile, the Euphrates, and the great Chinese rivers, and in 
Europe the Po and tlie Rhine, lu eutdi countries, indeed, nature may be .said to 
have pointed out this method of communication, as in every way the most conve¬ 
nient and simple, lu Holland, the canals answer all the purposes of highways, 
and may bo likened in their number and utility to the turnpike roads of England; 
but as a iiccuniary investment, the former yield au immense iucome to goverumciit, 
while the returns of the latter are barely suffiiiicnt to keep them in repair. The 
canals of Holland are mostly formed in straight lines; and the country being quite 
flat, they aro constructed very simply, and without any of the costly expedients of 
deep cutting, embanking, or tunnelling. Tho lock, which is an indispensable 
appendage to canals in this country, is comparatively a modern contrivaiice, having 
been first applied in Italy towards the end of tho fifteenth century. Tlio vast ex¬ 
tent of water communication in China has no locks even to this d.iy. As a sub¬ 
stitute they have inclined planes of stouo. over which they haul the vessels and 
launch them again in the upper level: tnus applying mam force to accomplish 
what is effected in the lock by simply lotting in the water from the upper level 
into the trough, and thereby raising tlio enclosed barge. 
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The first efforts of any consequence that were made in this country towards ox- 
tc ffd iog inland navigation^ took place about the beginning of last century- and by 
the i^dle of it 40 acts had been obtained for improving and extending the navi¬ 
gation of some of the principal rivers in England. Expenence showed, however, 
wat navigation of this kind was liable to continual waste, ^ and thp workvS sub¬ 
ject to destruction by floods. These difficulties suggested tin l^o/) to the pro¬ 
prietors of the Sankey navigation in Lancashire^ the expediency ot substituting a 
new cut alongside Sankey brook, instead of making the latter navigable. But it 
was the Duke of Bridgewater that first aroused public attention to undertak¬ 
ings of tliis kind, by a canal which ho formed to convoy coal irom ouo^ ol his 
estates at Worsley to Manchester, about nine miles distant. The novel features 
of this work consisted then (1759; in its taking a direction away from all natural 
water courses, passing boldly across the river Irwell, at a height ot 40 leet above it 
by means of an aqueduct 600 feet long, and tunnelling through the solid rock of a 
large hill to reach the mouths of the coal pits. This canal and many others were 
executed at the private expense of the Diikc of Bridgewater, and completed w ith 
wonderful skill and ingenuity by Brindley, his grace’s engineer. I’lio signal 
success which attended those undertakings, opened the eyes of the nation tt> the 
advantages to be derived from still-water navigation ; and extensions from the 
river Mersey to the Trent, Severn, and Thames, quickly followed. These, ami tlie- 
rapid formation of joint-stock comi>aiiie.s, of which upwards of 100 have been 
incorporated for works of this sort, are evidence of the zeal W'ith which sueli im- 
protements have been prosecuted. Mr Telford, in his autobiography, mentions as 
ah instance of the eagerness of the public about 1790 for canal speculations, that 
at the first general meetii^ of the promoters of the Ellesmere canal (IVJ miles 
long, and connecting the Afcrsey, Dec, and Severn), four times the estimated ex¬ 
pense was at once subscribed without hesitation. 

In England, about ‘2400 miles of navigable canals have now been made, and 
wholly at the expense of private companies or individuals; in Ireland, 300 miles ; 
in Scotland, ‘200. These works are unequalled for extent, and for difficulties 
of all sorts successfully overcome. As .specimens of the latter may be mentioned 
the tunnel at Blisworth, on the grand Junction canal, wlii<'h i.s 3000 \ards in 
length. The underground cuttings in the Duke of Bridgewater's canal are. said to 
be altogether 18 miles long, and todiavo cost A'170,000. I’he Marsdeii tunnel, in 
the Huddersfield canal, is 54.51 yards long. The tunnel at .Sai>j*erton, in the 
Thames and ^vern canal, is ‘Jjl miles in leii^h, and 250 feet below the liigliest 
point of the hill through which it is made. In tJic Thames ami Medway canal, 
oetwecu Gravesend and Rochester, a tunnel 2^ inilo.s is cut tiiroiigh the chalk ; 
and one of the tunnels of the Leominster canal at Pensax i.s 38.50 yards long. 

In the planning of canals, the first object is to select a line that conforms be.st 
with the levels and natural drainage of the country, so as to have as few locks 
as possible, and a plentiful supply of water to them at all .seasons. The latter Iia.s 
to DO regulated in a great measure by the amount of trade, or number of barg(.‘S 
that pass the locks, and the water must be supplied at the highest part of tlio canal; 
but the greater part of the waste is generally owing to loss by leakage through.the 
gates, absorption through the ground, and evaporation. It sometimes happons 
tiiatthe adjacent streams are insufficient in dry seasons, or their water is taken olf 
for mills; in such cases, reservoirs must be constructed with weirs ami siui«'e.s at 
a great expense. To prevent loss by absorption, the whole extent of the canal is 
lined with a clay puddle, impervious to water ; ami in embankments, vertical lay¬ 
ers, or sunk walls of the same material, are generally placed at each side as furtlicr 
security. 

The expense of cpnstructiiig canals depends so much upon local circumstances 
that it is impossible to give data of general application. Some idea, liow-ever. of 
the relative proportion which one part of the work bears to another, may bo had 
from the following abstracts of estimates by Mr Baird and Mr Telford. 

Edinburgh Union. Canaly 3’2 miles. (Mr Baird.) Cutting, embanking, puddling, 
towing paths, £71,000 ; bridges, aqueducts, tunnels, drains, £84,000 ; lami, 
£23/100 ; fencing, £5500; nine locks, rise 110 feet, £17,000 ; reservoirs, .£1*2,000 ; 
total, £212,500. 

Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Canaly 42 miles. (Mr Telford.) Cutting, iScc., 
£130,000 ; bridges, &c., £65,000; land, £18,000 ; fencing, £6700 ; total, £219,700. 

The rise effected by a lock vanes from 4 to 12 feet, according to circumstances, 
but seldom excMds 8 feet. The expense appears from Mr Telford’s estimates to 
vary in general from about £120 to £180 ^r foot rise. 
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The facilities of transit that are afforded by seem as yet to be confined to 
low rates of speed. Garefal experiments, mi^e with barges, proceeding at from one 
to four miles an hour,bave shovm that the resistance increases rather faster than the 
square of the Telocity, ^t four miles au hour the power necessary to pull along 
ordinary loaded barges is 1-317th of the gross load, while at two miles per hour » 
diminishes to l-1200th only. On a good leyel turnpike road the power requires to 
bo l-30th of the load, and on lorel railw^s about l-220th ; but they remain the 
same at all velocities. 'Jlius at a speed of about 11 miles per hour the same power 
will pull along the same load on a canal as on a turnpike road; and a similar 
equality of advantage exists between a canal and a railw^ at a speed of 4^ miles 
per hour. Below tws rate the canal has the advantage of the railway in point of 
economy; above it the railway has the advantage of the canal. 

The stimulus given to internal intercourse by the success of railways, and espe¬ 
cially the fears entertained by canal proprietors of the injury that tneir property 
was likely to sustain by their general introduction, has urged them of late, however, 
to effect considerable improvements in the construction of passage-boats ; though as 
yet steam-vessels have not been introduced with success. Experiments made by 
the Forth and Clyde Canal Company have proved that a rate of velocity may be 
attained with horses, which at one time would have been deemed quite chimerical. 
This has been accomplished by extremely light barges called swift boats^ weighing 
only from 2 to 3 tons, and made very narrow so as to penetrate the water easily, 
and produce little disturbance. Their use is principally confined to the canals 
between Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Paisley ; and their usual rate i%from 8do 9 
miles the hour, not including stoppages or passing of locks. They carry from 80 
to 90 passengers each, weighing with luggage from 5 to 6 tons. They perform the 
distance (56 miles) between Edinburgh and Glasgow in 7 hours. On the Grand 
Junction canal, between Loudon and Birminglmm, fj/ boats arc employed, which 
average a speed of 4 miles per honr : they weiglFfrom 7 to tons, and carry from 
10 to 15 tons of goods. The ordinary heavy boats are dragged at the rate of from 
2 to 2^ miles the hour : they carry 20 tons of goods, and weigh 6^ tons ; others 
carry 24, and weigh 9 tons. (Siocus.] 

Table of the cost of conveying goods and passengers on canals at different rates 
of speed. ( Wood on Rail-Roads^ p. 678; 1838.) 


Description 
of Iluats. 

Rate of speeii 
in miles per 
hour. 

Resistance 

ill fraction 

of load. 

Cost of haul- 

Hge per ton 

per mile. 

Cost of 1 Genersl 

Aggregate Charges. | 

per ton 
per mile. 

per tun 
per mile. 

Useful load per 
tun per mile. 

Gross load per 
ton per mile. 

Slow boats 
Fly boats 
Swift boats 

2} 

4 

10 

xio 

'X 

d. 

0-18 

O-.'iO 

0-275 

per passen¬ 
ger. 

Sid.perton 

rf. 

0-32. 

0-66. 

d. 

0-06 

2-34 

9*7 

d. 

1*36 

3-5 

1-08 

per passenger. 
13^a. per ton. 

d. 

1-02 

2*275 

10d.per ton. 


CANARY ISLANDS, a group belonging to Spain, situated in tho Atlantic, off 
the coast of Morocco, between 2?“ 40' and 29® 30' N., and 13® 30' aud*I8® 20' W. 
The inhabited islands and their population (1837) are Teneriffe, 85,448 ; Canary, 
72,779; l‘alma, 33,098; Lanzarote, 17,714; Fuerteveutura, 14,096; (lomora, 11,722; 
Hierro, or Ferro, 4481; total, 239,338. The seat of the governor-general is at Santa 
Cruz, tho port of Tenerifie, in 28® 29' N., and 16® 15' W.; pop. 8500. The other chief 
towns are Laguna and Orotava in the same island, and Las Palmas in Canary. 

The a^cct of the Canaries is, tlironghout, elevated, and some of tho niountuina, particularly tho 
Peak of Tcncrllfe, rank among the loftiest in the globe. The sides of the mountains inclining 
towards the \V. and N. exhibit, rising above each other, the plants of tho torrid, the temperate, 
and even tho frigid zone. The islands are within the limits of the trade-wind, and the climate 
eminently salubrious. The most fertile are Canary and Teneriffe; L^zarote and Fuertevenlura 
arc dry and sandy. About one-fifth of the surface of the whole islands is under culpvation. In a 
late consular return, tho principal productions in one year are stated to be, wine, 46,226 pipes; 
potatoes, 151,800 quarters; wheat, 67,487 qrs.; maize, 39,876 qrs.; barley, 66,^2 qrs.; rye, 8343 
qrs.; vegetables, 10,310 qrs.; barilla, 114,00b quintals; and orchilia, 145)8 quintals. A small quan- 
tity of sugar is made, and there are manufactures of coarse linens, cloths, and silks. Domestic 
animals are plentiful. An active commercial intercourse exists among tho different islands, and 
upwards of 30 vessels are employed in the fishery on the coast of A Inca. The staple export is 
that called “ Tenoriffe,” the better sort of which is equal to tho middling kinds 
of Madeim, for which It frequently passes in England. In I8M, there were exported 3561 pipes 
which, 1855 were sent to London, 968 to Ilaraburg ano Bremen, 405 to 
„”*^.°tatesjand 181 to 8t Thomas ; but the total export of wine from the islands in that year 
was 0684 pipes. The cliief of the other exports are barilla, cochineal, orchilia, fruit, and raw silk. 
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(^JfARlT $KJ3) if iibd pndnee of an anaaa/ aniMr 
CohiTited near Sandwich in Kent; an acre jf^ldiu 

14 m _Al.^ #_J A. __•_•_# /L 1^ 


^ (.Phalaris Cauariensis ), 

. . , - — -,-Ttelditii^/h}m 3 to 5 quart* r.s. 

u u naed extensi'veW for the food of tamo singing-birds. 

CANARY WOO^ a fancy woo<l of a goldcn-yollow colour. 

CANDIA, OK CRETE, ono of the largest islands in the Mediterranoau, is situ¬ 
ated to the S. of the Grecian Archipelago. Length, KJO miles; breadth varj’ing 


•25»3" 


E. 


pop. 


from 6 to 35. Population 300,000. Capital^ Caudia, in 35'’ 21' N. 2 
12,000. The island forms a Turkish pashahe. 

"The coast, especially towards t!ie N., is indcntc<1 by deep gulfs; ou the 8. it is rugged and iri>Ti- 
bound: and a continuous mass of high land runs through the %yho!c length «>f the island. The foil 
is fertile, producing com, especially barley, oil, honey, and wine, besides considerable qiuintitii's 
of cheese, wooH. wax, silk, valonia, carobs, and a variety of fruits. The priricii>al exports are, 
w^ite soap (50,000 cwts.), sent chiefly to Turkey and Urcece, oil, silk, raisins, carob.s, vab'iiki, 
almonds, chesnuts, oranges, lemons, and iinseod ; and the imports, grain, rice, cottons and pii ( .• 
goods, timber, leather and hides, tobacco, sugar, barilbi, butter, salt fish, and other articb- : 
the whole amounting annually to about i£;13ii,<M.)0 sterling. The chief commercial InterTOur-e 
Is with Turkey, Greece, .i^.stria. and ISan>t. Accowling to a recent consular rctunij the avt-nure 
annual value of British manufactures and metals iin]n»rtM is about A’25,n(H»; consisting of cotton 
twist, yo.OfJO lbs.; gray calicoes, 4000 pieces : inadapolams, .'1500 |>iccc.s ; long clotlis, .'mk) pieces ; 
imitation shawls, (MHM) pieces; nankeens, .30,IK)0 yds.; muslins, a.'itKt pieces; prints, 12(Ht pieci; 
cambrics, 15fi0 pieces; printed shawls, 500 doz. ; iron, 6<s> quintals; shot, 100 sacks. Tlie iiic.-t 
frequent^ Canea. Jletiino has also a small luirbour. That of Candia is mucli decayed, 

and nearly flilcd up. These three principal toa-ns are all situated on the N. side of the island. 


=r 126 lbs. nvoird. A mule or horse load (by 
which some duties are reckoned) weiglis about 
2i cwts. : an ass load 1| cwt. 

3fon/y.—40 paras = l piastre; and loOpiastres 
=it,‘l sterling ucar^. 


Measuret and Weights. —The pic or cU = 25i 
Imp. inches; the dennum is about 40 s(i. yds.; 
the mistach of oil about 3 Imp. galls .; the mis- 
tach of wine varies from 3 to 5 galls.; the com 
measure is the carga = 4*19 or ne.arly 4} Imp. 
bush.; tbc oke = 23 ibs. avoird.; and the quintal 

CANDLE- Candles aro manufactured from tallow, bleached boes’-wax, 
spermaceti, the concrete part of cocoa-nut oil, and lately the concrete part of 
tallow has been separated by pressure from the oil,.and made into caudles, under 
the name of atearine. They are also made from mixtures of tho preceding, and 
called composition, imperial wax, &c. Caudles are always cylindrical, and have 
a wick formed of fine cotton in the centre. Tlie use of tho wick is purely mecliaui- 
cal; when lighted it first melts the solid candle, which, being drawn by capillary 
action, is dimised over the fibres of the wick, and thus prepared for decomposition 
and combustion. The quality of tho candle depends very much upon tho wick, a.s 
if too thin, it will melt more than tho fibres can decompose, and tho caudlu will 
run; if,on the other hand,the wick be too thick, the candle will smoko ; owing to 
tho melted part not being in a perfect stat6 of combustion, fur want of air at tho 
centre of the wick. Wax and sperm,from being less fusible than tallow, aromado 
with a much more slender wick, which, bending over, is consumed by tiio oxygon 
of the atmosphere, and therefore requires no snuffing. The best tallow candles aro 
always fiim and white. Wax candies, on the contrary, are never perfectly white 
when pure, but are a little inclined to straw colour. They should be liard and freo 
of grease ; when very white and opaque, they aro adulterated with tallow. I’uro 
sncrmaceti^ndlos are readily distinguished by their transparency, and they are 
tnerefore seldom adulterated. Wax candles, on tho contrary, are much adulter¬ 
ated ; and it is not uncommon for dealers to quote their price at onc-half of that 
of the raw material. 

Tallow candles were formerly subject to an excise duty of Id., and wax and 
spermaceti of S^d. per lb. These duties were roixsaled from 1st January 1»32 
(I & 2 Wm. IV. c. 1.9). In 1830, the quantities brought to charge were, tnlh»Av, 
115,58^192 lbs.; wax and spci’macetij 1,265,113 lbs.; and tho net produce of tl<o 
duty, j£482,413 ; a consideraolo quantity of tallow candles were, however, maini- 
factured privately. The exportation of candles is trifling, except to the West Indies. 
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CANDY, a large East Indian weight, consisting generally of 20 mannds. Tho 
Madras candy of 20 /naunds a* 500 lbs. avoird.; the Bombay candy also of 20 
maunds = 560 lbs., or 5 cwt. avoird., reckoned for grain at 25 Winchester, or 24| 
Imp. bnshcls. 

CANDY, a preparation of sugar, made by melting and crystallizing it several 
times. 

CANELLA ALBA, an aromatic tree common in the West Indies. The bark 
of tho young branches, freed from its outer rind, is imported in rolls or quills two 
or throe feet in length, or in small broken pieces, and employed as a stomachic. It 
has a bitterish, acrid, peppery, taste, and is sometimes called white cinnamon. 

CANES are obtained trom a variety of palms and plants of the reed kind. Tlicy 
are imported principally from the Malayan Archipelago, India, and China. Thu 
chief are the Bamboo and Rattan. 


CANNA, OB CANNE, a measure for cloth in Italy, and in tho South of Franco, 
Spain, and other places. 

CANNON. [Gun.] 

CANTARO. a weight used in Italy, Egypt, and the Levant. It generally con¬ 
tains 100 rottoli. 


CANTEEN, a place in a fort or barracks licensed for the sale of liquors, tobacco, 
and provisions. The sale of liquors is not allowed except at the canteen, and the 
quantity sold at one time is regulated by tho commaudiug-officer. The quarter¬ 
master is responsible that no disorder occurs. 

CANTUARIDES, called also Spanish fly or blister beetle, is an insect* (Can- 
tharis vesicatoria) found in the warmer parts of Europe, espcciall)' Spain and Italy. 
It is about three-fourths of an inch long, of a bright green colour, except the legs 
and antenna?, which are bluish black, and is well known for its mcdicai uses. 

CANVASS, a coarse strong cloth made of hemp or flax, and used chiefly fur 
Sail-cloth. 


CAOUTCHOUC. GUM-ELASTIC, ob INDIAN RUBBER (Fr. Caoutchou. 
Ger. Federharx. Por. Boracha. Sp. Resina elastica. Ule), is obtained from tho 
juice of several South American plants, particularly tho 6’ipAo«iac/«ts/<ca, also from 
tho Ficus'elastica^ a species of ng-troe. Incisions arc made in tho bark, chiefly 
in wot weather, and the flux, which is abundant and of a yellowish-white colour, 
is conducted by tubes into vessels for its reception. The caoutchouc is after¬ 
wards separated by hpat or exposure to tho air. It is formed by the natives of S. 
America into pcar-^^cd bottles, by being spread over moulds of clay, and its 
dusky coating is communicated by exposure to smoko in order that it may bo tho¬ 
roughly drieu. It is then commonly marked on tho outside with various lines or 
figures, and the clay after having been softened w'ith water is picked out. 

Caoutchouc, when pure, is destitute of taste and smell. Its sp. gr. varies from *9.30 
to 1. It is remarkable for its elasticity. It is insoluble in water and in alcohol; and 
is difficultly acted upon by acids and alkalis. It dissolves sparingly in washed ether; 
but in tho coal naphtha, or oil obtained from gas works, it is soitened and dissolved 
in a very remarkable manner, and tho solutions have been applied to render vari¬ 
ous articles of clotliing waterproof. The cloth thus prepared, besides being exten¬ 
sively used for cloaks, is so impervious to moisture and to air, that floating or 
hydrostatic beds for invalids are formed from it^ and even beds and cushions are 
rendered elastic by inflation. Caoutchouc is besides employed for the erasure of 
pencil marks on paper by friction^ for the manufacture of braces and surreal 
instrumoflts, and it is cut by machinery into very fine thread, which is woven into 
a variety of ornaments and elastic fabrics. ** Subjected to destructive distillation 
it yields a large rclativo proportion of a highly volatile and inflammable liquid 
hydrocarbon. This product, which is applicable to many useful purposes in tho 
arts, is mado upon a large scale by Mosel's Euderby of London ; it is a solvent of 
caoutchouc itsmf, and of other substances used as varnishes. The various applica¬ 
tions of caoutchouc in the manufacture of elastic articles and other useful products, 
are as yet probably in their infanev only.” {Brande's Chemistry.) 

Caoutchouc is imported chiefly from Guiana, in the woods ot which, as well as 
in tho province of Quito, and along the borders of tho Amazon, the tree grows 
abundantly. The consumption has of late years been greatly increased, partly 
owing to a considerable reduction of duto, out chiefly from tho discovery of its 
application to waterproof clothing by Mr M‘Intosh. 

CAPE BRETON. [Nova I^otia an© Cafe Breton.] .... , 

CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS, a group subject to Portugal, situated in tho 
Atlantic, about 300 miles W. of Cape Verde in Africa, and consisting of ton islands, of 
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which the largest are St Jago, St Antonio, and St Nicholas ; the smaller Mayo, 
Bona Vista, Sal, St Vincent, St Lucia, Brava, and Foeo, besides numerous islets. 
Population in 1830, 88,000, out of which 30,000 are said to have died of famine in 
1833. Chief town, Porto Praya, in St Jago ; lat. 14" 54' N. long. 23" 30' W. It 
is the residence ox a governor-general, whoso administration extends over these 
islands and the Portuguese settlements in Souogambia. 


The Cape de Verde Islands possess little commercial interest, being mountainous and unpro- 
ductivcf, and situated at a distance from the usual track of vessels destined for America and tlie 
Indies. Their productions are cotton, fruit, cattle, poultry, orchilla, goats, asses, mules, turtle, 
and salt. The latter is formed in large quantities by natural evatmration on the seashore, parti¬ 
cularly in Mayo and Sal, which are frequented by American vessels for its collection. The amount 
of British produce and manufactures exported to these Islands in 1838 was ^‘1392, but in 18.39, only 
Jb*189. 


CAPE OP GOOD HOPE, a British colony composed of the portion of Africa 
lying between the Southern Ocean and lat. Area about 150,000 sq. miles, but 

not accurately defined.' Population U838), 1.5(),() 16, chiefly African-Dutch, negroes, 
and Hottoutots. The admmistratiou of public affairs is vested in a governor, aided 
by executive and legislative councils. 

The Cape territory is in general rugged and barren, and deficient in the means both of internal 
and external communication. But a portion of the B. coast is of a different character, more 
especially towards the N. E. frontier, including the district of Albany, where the country is well 
wooded and watered, and favourable for agriculture and grazing. The \V. coast, and a great 
portion of the rest of the country, consist of barren mountains atul arid plains, one of which, tlie 
Great i^arroo De^rt, a high parched table-land, separating tlio Capo Town District from the finer 
cowtry to the N.B., extends about 1(K* leagues in length, from K. to W,, and.39 in breadth. Tlio 
climate, however, is one of the finest in tlie world; and were the aridity of the soil counteracted 
by irrigation, and the means of intercourse improved by the formation of roads, the character of 
the country would be very different, as the capabilities of the soil arc naturally great. The 
only parts thickly settled arc the Capo .and Stellenbosch districts, which contain about 3-8tiis 
of the whole population, sorfic parts of Worcester, Uraaf fteynet, and the Britisli settlements at 
Graham Town and Bathurst, in Albany ; the other portions are occupied chiefly by Dutch graziers 
called hoors. Nearly 225,0(M) acres are under crop, yielding annually about 540,<K»0 bushels of 
wheat, beside^smaller qiiant.ties of barley, oats, and rye; the remainder of the productive sur¬ 
face is chiefly pasture land. Tlie principal mercantile commodity is wine, of which atmut 12,0(»» 
leaguers (1,618,000 Imp. galls.) are mauo yearly, besides about 1000 le^iicrs (126.830 galls.) of 
brandy. The vine is grown chiefly in tlie Stellenbosch district, and within forty miles round Capo 
Tow'n; but the wines, except that made at Cuiistantia, near Table Mountain, are almost all of 
very low quality. Of late years, part of the capital which was embarked in the wine trade 
has been transferred to the production of wool, wliich h.as thus risen into considerable importance; 
and as tiie Merino breed of sheep has l>een introduced with success, wool will probably become ere¬ 
long the chief staple of the colony. The fisliertes might, under good management, be an import¬ 
ant branch of industry, as the coasts are frequented by numerous whales; but at present the trade 
is almost entirely in the possession of tiic Americans. 

The prioress of the Cape colony has, of late years, been materially impeded by tlie Invasion of 
the N.E. frontier by the Caffres, and by the extraordinary emigration of about 20,000 of the Dutcli 
colonists to Natal, on the E. coast, partly on iM^count of the great fertility of tliat district, and 
partly from hostility towards Government, on account of tlio emancipation of their slaves. Tlio 
departure of the farmers has produced a great rise in the price of provisions at Cape Town, which 
has materially lessened the demand for ship refreshments, formerly a principal branch of trade at 
that port, and amounting to about db'100;000 yearly. The clilof of the other native exports .are, 
wine (l,fi00,0<Jli galls.), wool, hides and skins, horns, tallow, flour, wheat, bran, butter, whale oil 
and tins, aloes, ivory, besides which, coffee [Copfkk], sugar, tea, spices, and a variety of otlicr 
articles are shiphed at second-hand from Brazil, Mauritius, India, and Cliino. In 1836, the exports 
amounted in value to ,-t‘384..383; of which at Cape Town, £.336,11K>; at Port EUzabctli. ,-t‘47,.'lo7: 
at Simon’s Town, ^‘877- The imports into the colony in the same year amounted to ,CK9l, 162, 
chiefly from the Unitetl Kingdom. With the exception of foreign spirits (principally brandy), 
wines, and spices, the British imports consist almost wholly of manufactured goods, and of these 
upwards of one-thinl arc cottons; tlie n'mainder chiefly woollens, apparel, silks, arms, iiard ware, 
and earthenware. The demand for English produce and manufactures increased from ,i,‘2l6,.5.'>ft 
(the declared value) in 1827, to ,-i‘623,32.3 in ]8.‘WI, arising partly from the improved habits of the 
Dutch farmers, but principally from a more extended intercourse with the natives of the interior. 

The jiorts are few and in liad condition, 'fhe principal are. Capo Town, the capital and seat of 
government, situated in 33^ 56' H. and 18'^ 28' B. on 'fable Bay ; ^p. 20.000; Port Elizabeth, in 
Algoa Bay, the shipping place for tlic E. part of the colony ; and Simon’s Town, which are all 
free warehousing ports. In 1836, 486 ships entered these ports, having an aggregate tonnage of 
134,873 tons. 


URAStTRRS, WEIGHTS, MONEY, DUTIES, itC. 

Jfeature* and WeiahllJt,—l!^i Dutch clls^rlOO 24 dubbicljcesi or 48 stivers = Is. 6d. sterling, 
yds.; 491 morgen = l(Xt acres. The leaguer of 4 The currency principally consists of British coins 
ahms s 152 English wine or 126*63 Imp. galls.; and of notes issued by the Government Bank and 
themuidormuadeof4schepcl8r:3‘061mp.bush.; the " Cape of Good Hope Hank.” 
and 91 i Dutch lbs. = iOOlhs. avoird. The Dutch litinkt, ^c .—A government hank has long cx- 
measurcs and weights, however, are now almost isted at Cape Town, which receives deposits, 
entirely supersede by British. discounts bills, and issues notes. Miicli injury 

Money is reckoned in pounds, shillinRS, and was at one time siistained by the over issues of 
pence sterling; or in rixdollars of 8 .sehellings, the bank, whicli nere conducted to such an cx- 
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tent that the paper rixf1(*!hir was deprcciatcJ Financet .—In the public revenue amount- 

from 48. to Is. 4d., its value prior to 1826, when cdtodL‘Ifi8,697, and the expenditure toA*147,578; 
it was fixed permanently at Is. 6d. The Cape of the last, however, was exclusive of the expenses 
Good Hope Bank, lately established, has its bead incurred in England on account of the colony, 
oftice also at Cape Town; but it has branches at Jmjwrt Duties .—^The general rate on Hritisb or 

Graham Town and other places. Anotherjoint- colonial merchandise is 3 percent, ad valorem s 
stock bank has been pndected at Qtahani Town ; on foreign, 10 per cent. {Order in Council, Au- 
but it may be doubted how far the resources of gust 10,1840). The dues levied on vessels entering 
th.at locality are vet suflBcient to afford stability Table or Bimon’s Bay, for the purposes of trade, 
to bucli an institution. Tliero are also two insu- are 44d. per ton ; but if for refreshments or other 
ranee companies, namely, the “ South African" , purposes, only 2id. per ton. The importation of 
.and “ Cape of Good Hope.” The shares of all arms and ammunition is prohibited except with 
these undertakings are now quoted at high pro- permission from the government, 
miums. ! 


The Cape was discovered in 1493. Formal occupation by the English. 1620. Dutch coloniza¬ 
tion, IG.7(). British conquest, 170.’>. Restoration to the Dutch, 18UU. Recapture by the British, 
llKifi: to whom tile colony was finally ceded in 1815. 

CAPERS (Fr. Capres. It. Cappari)^ the flower buds of the caper bush, iCap- 

f riris spinosa), a trailing shrub, wliich ^ows in profusion in Italy and the south of 
'ranee, particularly between Marseilles and Toulon. They are used as a pickle, 
and about 70,000 lbs. are consumed in the United Kingdom yearly. The youngest 
and smallest are deemed the best. 

CAl’lTAL consists of the accumulated saving.9 of industry, enable being 
emiiloyed cither for the support of human existence, or as an instrument of ijpo- 
ductioii. It is distingnisheti by economists into two sorts, arising from a difference 
in the mode of applying it. Fired ceipitaf consists of tho.so articles of a durable 
nature which contribute to production without being destroyed. Such are road's, 
canals, houses, docks, harbours, warehouses, and thoso tdols, machines, and other 
accommodations which do not perish in the- using. Circu/ating capital possesses 
this distinctive cliaracter, that it is necessarily consumed in coiitrinuting to pro¬ 
duction, and that it must be reproilnced in order to enable the producer to continue 
his Operations. Of this nature are food, coal, seed, wool, clothes, some kinds of 
tools, and all other articles subservient to production which perish in the using. 
These terms are not however always very aefinitc. Thus, the lower animals are 
in some cases to be regarded as fixed, in others as circulating capital ; oxen used, 
pormauently for draught, belonging to the former, but when reared solely for the 
market, to tho latter. “ It follows, necessarily, if the instruments of labour, tho 
materials on which it is employed, and the subsistence of the labourer, are all 
included under the name of capital, that the productive industry of every country 
is in proportion to its capital, increases when its capital increases, and declines 
when its capital declines. It is obvious that when tnere are more instruments of 
labour; more materials to work upon, and more pay for workmen, there will bo 
more work, provided more workmen can bo obtained. If they cannot, two things 
will happen: wages will bo raised, which, giving an impulse to population, wul 
increase tho nnmber of labourers ; while the immediate scarcity of hands will 
whet the ingenuity of capitalists to supiily tho deficiency, by now inventions in 
machinery, and by distributing and dividing labour to greater advantage.” 
PalHical Fconomy.') 

Capital, according to tho sense in whicli tho term is generally nsed in commerce, 
iloes not dittbr essentially from that now explained. It comprehends in addition 
the debts duo to traders ; but iu estimating capital in the aggregate, these must 
evidently be neglected, as what constitutes an article on the credit side of the 
books Of one class of men, forms an exactly equal item of debt in the books of 
others. 

Tlie ratio of tho accumulation of capital depends upon the degree in which pro¬ 
duction annually exceeds consumption. Accumulation is facilitated by the abate¬ 
ment of taxes, and by tho removal of monopolies, and of all impediments to tho 
free employment of tho capital, labour, and skill of a nation. It is also increased by 
whatever tends to cconomiMj consumption in the different branches of industry, 
and by tho prevalence of iregal habits,—objects which only can bo secured by 
basing professional skill of every sort upon real knowledge, by tlie enlightenment 
of tho people, and above all by tho predomiiiauco of pure and simple tastes and 
sound morals. 

(CAPSICUM. rPEPPER.] 

CARAT, on KARAT, a term used in a relative sense to express the fineness of 
gold. It means tho twenty-fourth part of any given weight of that metal or of its 
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a lloy. If such a weight be pure gold, it is said to be 24 carats fine ; if three- 
fourths only bo ^old, it is said to bo 18 carats fine. The diamond carat, however, 
is a definite weight = 3 j troy grains; and the pearl carat = 4ths of a troy 
grain. 

The carat was originally the Ath of the old marc, or half-pound of the French, 
from whom the term is said to have come. 

CARAVAN, a troop or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel with 
camels in the east. The Koran, as is well known, enjoins every Mussulman, who 
has the mrans, to perform a pil^image to Mecca once at least in his life. Dul- 
hajja, as the name imports, is the month in the Mohammedan calendar peculiarly 
set apart for the performance of this solemnity. Formerly when devotional zeal 
was more ardent, the difficulties of the journey through the desert were hold to 
increase the merit of the act, but of late a cousiaorablo portion of the hajjis do not 
travel by land with the caravans, but arrive by sea at Jidda. The regular haj- 
caravans are six or seven in number, though they do not always make their appear¬ 
ance together, nor even perform the visit annually. One caravan procee^ from 
Syria, consisting chiefly of pilgrims from the Turkish empire.^^ Another, issuing 
from Cairo in Egypt, conducts the Mogrebin, or African ha.iji3. A third cara¬ 
van arrives from Bagdad with Persian pilgrims ; and two smaller caravans 
go from' Lahsa and Oman, besides a separate company of pilgrims from Yemen. 
The principal is that from Syria, which used to bo accompanied by the caliph in 
person^ Durinjj the whole route it is attended from town to to'vm by the armed 
for,ee of the district, and from Damascus to Medina it moves with great pomp 
across the desert,—a journey of 30 days. The Pasha of Damascus, or one of his 
principal officers, always escorts it; and the difierent classes of hajjis are stationed 
according to their town or district. At every^stage (or distance of 11 or 12 hours’ 
march), is a storehouse for provisions, with a''small garrison, and a large tank at 
which the camels receive water. The usual time of travelling is from three o’clock 
in the afternoon to an hour or two after sunrise next day,—torches being lighted 
during the night. The pomp and magnificence of this moving solemnity are still 
considerable, though much diminislied since the time of the caliphs, both in point 
of splendour and attendance. In 1814, the Syrian caravan, which was reckoned 


small, amounted only to 4uUU or 5()UO persons, attended by 15,UUU camels, lint oi 
late years the numbers are understood to have increased^ owing to the greater se¬ 
curity afforded by the Pasha of Egypt against the Bedouins and Wahabees. Most 
of the pilgrims undertake the tour with a view to profit. Some accompany the 
caravan as soldiers ; some are pilgrims by profession, and are paid to perturm the 
sacred journey for others; and except mendicants, almost every hajji combines 
mercantile adventure with his religious duties. So much is this now the case that 
the annual assemblage of Mecca, instead of a religious ceremony, may be more pro¬ 
perly regarded as the principal eastern fair for the exchange of the productions of 
Asia, Africa, and Eur^e. The Mogrebins bring their red bonnets and woollen 
cloaks; the western Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroidered stnft's, 
sweetmeats, amber, European trinkets, and other small wares ; the Anatolians 
bring carpets^ silks, and Angora shawls; the Persians, Cashmere shawls, and largo 
silk handkerchiefs; the Afghans, plain coarse shawls, beads, &o.; the Indians im¬ 
port the numerous productions of their rich and extensive regions; the people of 
Yemen bring sandals and various articles in leather; and of late years an increased 
quantity of European-manufactures are carried there through various channels. 

Besides the religious caravans, there are many others which travel betwixt va¬ 
rious places both in Africa and Asia. Thus, the intercourse betwixt Egypt and 
Barbary and the interior of Africa is conducted by means of these associations ; 
the tniae between Russia and China is likewise a caravan trade ; as is that 
between Aleppo and Bassora, and Bagdad ; similar lines exist in the countriee to 
the £. of the Caspian; and others on a smaller scale are constantly occurring at 
various places where travellers and others assemble and organize an expedition 
for their mutual safety: one of their number being elected to regulate the order of 
march, and others to adjust disputes. 

*' Notwitbstanding the robberies and violence of Icml and illegal bandits, the commerce of the 
east, without ezchimges or post offices, canals or railroads, insurances or credit, unprotected by 
courts at home or consuls abroad, unprotected by a legislative body, ,«horo all interests are 
duly represented,—extends its gigantic operations from Mount Atlas to the Yellow 8eu; from the 
Blue Mountains anaid the deserts of Africa to the Baikal in the wastes of Tartary; and by the 
slow and noiseless stra of the camel, maintains the communications, exchanges the produce, and 
supplies the wants or three-fourths of the globe. It is impossible to witness the arrival of the 
tnany-tongued caravan at its resting-place for the night, and sec unladen and piled up together 
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the bales from sucli distant places,—to glance over their very wrappers, and the strange marks 
and characters whicli they bear, without being atnaz^ at so eloquent a contradiction of our pre¬ 
conceived notions of indiscriminate despotism and universal insecurity of the east. But while we 
observe the avidity with which our goods are sought, the preference now transferred from Indian 
to British muslins, from Ooloonda to Glasgow chintzes, from Datnascus to Bhemeld steel, from 
Cash mere {diawls to Bnglish broad cloth ; and while at the same time the energies of their com¬ 
mercial spirit are brouj^t thus substantially Iwfore us, it is indeed impossible not to regret that a 
gulf of separation should have so long divided the east and the west, and equally hnpossible not 
to indulge in the hope and anticipation of a vastly extended traffic with the east, and of all the 
blessings which follow fast and welling in the wake of commerce.” {Urquhart's Turkey, p. 134.) 

CARAWAY, a biennial umbelliferous plant {Carum earui), cultivated in the 
southern districts of England, chiefly for its seeds, which are used to a considerable 
extent in confectionery, also for flavouring cheese, spirits, and liquenrs, and in me¬ 
dicine. The seeds have an aromatic smell, a warm pungent tasto, and yield much 
essential oil. They are largely imported from Holland. 

CARBUNCLE, a name sometimes given to the Precious Garnet, or Almandinc. 

CARDAMOMS, a spicy seed obtained from small plants growing in India, 
Ceylon, and Java. They are of two sorts, called the lesser and greater seeds. 

Lesser Cardamom seeds arc a product of the Eletlaria cardamomum^ which is pro¬ 
duced in great abundance on the Malabar coast. They are small, almost black, 
nearly triangular, rugose, with an intensely aromatic taste, and a fragrant cam- 
phoraceous smell, and are contained in a triangular membranaceous capsule, 
pointed at both ends, about half an inch long^, and trilocular. They arc much usea 
lu medicine, and as a condiment. In India they aro an article of great impovtance. 

Creater Cardamom seeds, or tho grains of paradise seeds, are a product of the 
A momum flranum paradisi, cultivated in Ceylon and Java. They are much larger 
than the preceding, more pungent, and less aromatic. They are sometimes im¬ 
ported into England, but are not esteemed. • 

Mr Milburn states that cardamoms aro reckoned to keep best in a body; and are 
therefore packed in largo chests well jointed, pitched at tho seams, and otherwise 
properly secured,as tho least damp greatly reduces their value. {Oriental Com¬ 
merce. Ainslie's Mat. Ind.) 

CARDS AND DICE. The manufacture and sale of these articles are regulated 
by 9 Geo. IV. c. 18 ; its chief clauses ai*o as follow :— 

. § 2 . An annual license costing 5s. Uinll be taken out by every nteker of cards or dico, under 
penalty of ;£‘10U, and a duty of Is. shall be paid for each pack of cards (to be specifled on tlte 
of spades); and of 20s. for every pair of dice. § 7. Manufacture to be confined to cities of 
London, Dul>Iin, and Cork, under penalty of § 24. No playing cards shall be sold as 

waste cards, unless a comer of every such card shall be cut off at least half an inch in depth, 
nor unless tho same slmll be sold or exposed to sale in parcels, witliout being enclosed in any 
wrapper, or paper, or other cover. $ 25. It shall be lawful for any person, not being a licensed 
milker of cards, to sell any pack, notwithstanding the same may liuve been previously sold and 
opened, or used, if every such pack sliall be sold without the wrapper or Jew of any licensed 
maker, and shall contain not more th.an 62 cards, including an ace of spades duly stamped for use 
within the United Kingdom, and shall be enclosed in a paper or wrapper with the words ** second 
hand cards ” printed or written in distinct and legible characters on tlio outside thereof. No foreign 
cards shall bo warehoused without h.aving the name of the maker thereon.—The stamp-dutj' 6u 
cards and dico annually amoimts to about £14,0(M). 

CARGA, a liquid measure in Barcelona, equal 27i Imp. galls.; al^ a Spanish 
weight. In Candia it is a com measure, equal 4^ Imp. bushels. 

CARMINE is a beautiful red pigment, made of cochineal and alumina, or oxido 
of tin. 

CAIINELIAN, an omamontal stone, so called because some kinds aro of a 
flo.sh colour, is a variety of agate or calcodony. Camelians, when recent, are dark 
olive green, inclining to greenish gray ; but, by exposure to tho sun and calcination, 
they become generally or a reddish colour, though sometimes yellow or white, tho 
deep clear red being, however, the most valuable. They aro never figured or 
striped. Tho great supply is from Japan, and they aro qjso imported from Bom¬ 
bay, being collected in the province of Guzerat; but the best come from the Gulf 
of Cambay. Many of tho antique gems aro engraved in carnelian, and it is now 
much used for seals. 

CARPl'.TS(Fr. Tapis. Gor. Teppiche. It. Tappeti. Rus. Kowru). Tlie princi- 
pal localities of the carpet manuracturo aro Kiaderminstor in Worcestershire, 
Wiltshire, Axminster in Devonshire, Yorkshire, and Kilmarnock, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling, in Scotland. The term Kidderminster is appl^ not 
mily to tho carpets made in that place, but likewise to tho Yorkshire and Scotch. 
Other kinds of British carpets aro distinguished as “ Brussels,” “ Venetian,** and 

Damask Venetian.” The Brussels aro in fact Wilton carpets ; they are com- 
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posed of linen and worsted, and comprise the most important branch of the manu> 
facture. The more extended use of carpets of late years has led to so great an in¬ 
crease in this branch of manufacture, that it is said to have ^en quadrupled since 
the beginning of the present century. In a well written article on carpets in the 
Penny Cyclopaedia the number of looms in Britain is estimated at 4000, and their 
yearly produce at j 61,000,000. The exports are chiefly to the United States. A 
few carpets of most beautiful fabric are still imported from Turkey and Persia; 
but the oriental carpets are now nearly equalled oy the beat of those made in Ax- 
minster, Wilton, and Edinburgh. The Scoto-Persian and Scoto-Turkish carpets 
made in Edinburgh have of late years obtained high celebrity. 

CARRIAGES. FCoACn. Passenger.] 

CARRIERS, LAW OF. Carriers inland come under that doctrine, derived from 
the civil law, which renders innkeepers, shipowners, &c. liable to restore the pro¬ 
perty committed to their charge in the condition in which they receive it, unless 
it has suffered from an act of God or the king’s enemies.” The term includes 
all who carry persons or goods for hire, as mail-coach contractors, waggoners, 
stage-coachmen, and bargemen ; but hackney coachmen are not understood to be 
included. The extent of responsibility^ from the necessity of admitting many quali- 
fleations, was vague and irregular, until fixed by 11 Geo. IV. & 1 Wm. IV. o.*68. It 
was thereby provided that carriers should not be liable for the lose or injury of gold 
or silver (in coin or otherwise), jewellery, watches, clocks, trinkets, notes or other 
securijties for payment of money, stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, 
eqgravings, plated articles, glass, china, silk, furs, or lace, whether delivered for 
simple carriage, or accompianying a passengei% when the value exceeds £10, unless 
the value has been declared at tne booking-office, or other proper place, and the 
usual increased charge paid for conveyance. The rate of increased charge must 
be published, by notice Uffixed in legible characters, on some conspicuous part of 
the office, when the increased rate is paid, the person in attendance must give a 
receipt (which is not liable to stamp duty) if required, otherwise he loses tho 
benent of the act, and becomes responsible at common law. Carriers arc liable for 
the safety of goods not specified by the act, notwithstanding any advertisement to 
the contrary. Where the increased rate is paid with a parcel, the party entitled 
to recover damages, on its loss or injury, is also entitled to recover the increased 
charge. Carriers are not concluded against as to value by the additional rate 
being so paid, but may require proof from the party suing. [There are separate 
statutes affecting tho nability of shipowners. Shipping.] 

It is ruled that one who holds himself out as a carrier to all comers, cannot 
refose goods offered for conveyance if ho have room for them, unless he can show 
that they are of a nature calculated to injure other property. As a counterpart to 
the obligations which he thus comes under to the public, tne carrier has a lieu on 
the property conveyed by him for his charges. The lien is particular, not general, 
and so one set of goods cannot bo detained for the charges on a previous set. 
i Jones on the Liabilities and Rights of Common Carriers.') 

CARROT, an umbelliferous plant iDaucus carota\ having a succulent root, 
which is la^g^ely used as human food, and in some i>lacos for the maintenance of 
stock, especially horses and dairy cows. Tho most esteemed for field culture in 
England are the Altringham, the Orange,and tho Long-red. Professor Low states 
that, under favourable circumstances, tho i>roduce will bo from 300 to 400 bushels 
to the acre, though much beyond this quantity is sometimes produced. Carrot 
seed is raised largely at Weathersfield, in Essex: it is also imported from Holland. 

CARTHAMUS. [Safflower.] 

CASCARILLA BARK. [Croton.] 

CASH, a gen eral term for money ; also the name of a small Chinese coin. 

CASH-CrEDITS in the Banking System of Scotland. “ A casli-credit,” 
says Professor Bell, “ is. an undertaking on the part of a bank to advance to an 
individual, or to a partnership, such sums of money as may from time to time bo 
required, not excelling on the whole a certain definite amount; to bo repaid, and 
a continual circulation krat up by the replacing in tho bank of small profits anil 
sums as they come in. The security upon which the advances are made, is a bond 
with sureties, generally two in number, for the r^ayraont, on demand, of tho sums 
actually advanced, wiui interest upon each issue from tho day on which it is made; 
interest at a lower rate b6ing allowed by tho banker for the sums paid into tho 
bank” (.Commentaries. I.36L 368). The security in short enables one to transact 
business with tho bank, as it tho sum for which the sureties have become respon¬ 
sible were actually deposited in his own name. When tho banker discounts Dills 
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to the holder of th6 account, ho may either enter them to the debit in tho account, 
or hold them as separate transactions, but by adopting the latter step he is not 
foreclosed from entering them afterwards on tho account, and so making the 
sureties responsible.* The bond thus covers every description of transaction on 
account of which the party may become responsible to the banker, whether it bo 
by a single cheque drawn by tho holder himself, or a bill discounted by him, for 
payment of wliich tho banker may have looked at first to another party. A cash- 
credit may bo secured on real property. By an old Act of Pp.rliament (1696, c. 5) 
securities for future debt could not bo made real upon lauded property. By a part 
of the old sequestration act, still in force (54 Geo. III. c. 137, § 14), this rule was 
so far modified that proprietors of lands might pledge them, either directly for the 
security of a bank which grants a cash-credit, or by way of relief to tho cautioners 
in a bond, provided that the principal and interest which may become due be limit¬ 
ed to a certain definite sum to be specified in the security, ndl exceeding the amount 
of the principal sum, and 3 years’interest at 5 per cent. ** Tho limitation,” says 
I’rofossor Bell, “ is rather vaguely expressed in tho act; but the meaning seems 
to be, that tho sum to be secured shall not exceed in amount the principal sum 
which the person to be accommodated shall have the privilege of drawing, together 
with 3 years’ interest of that sum” (Com. 11.241). Were the bond, in the^ case 
where the security given is personal, to place the sureties in the situation of simple 
cautioners, the security would be extinguished or would prescribe in seven years. 
[Cautionary OnniOATioNS.] Tho limitation, however, is avoided by tho practice 
of binding the principal and his sureties as co-obligants, the formAr being *onl^ 
distinguished from the latter as the iierson w’hose drms are to be honoured. By 
this means also, the obligation* to follow out diligence or execution against tho 
principal debtor, before tho cautioners can be sued, is avoided. The bank will bo 
Dound to assim to tho cautioners the bills and other obligations which they have 
entered on the account, but if tho balance due exceed the sum secured by the 
bond, tho banker will not bo bound to mvo up papers on which advances have 
been made, unless they have been entered in the account as they were presented, 
so as to bo looked upon as discounted on the credit of the guarantees. These last 
may terminate their responsibility by notice to the bank, and to the principal in 
tho bond. 

“ Where one panted a guarantee for a person who had a cash-credit, saying, * Mr G. D. has 
mentioned to mo that he may have occasion to overdraw his account to the extent of £3oOM; and, 
if he should do so, 1 hereby beebino bound to repay the same to you, in the event of his failing to 
do it—this was held not to be merely a guarantee for one advance, but to be an addition to the 
cash-credit, covering like it tho balance on a scries of transactions. Where, of three co-obligants 
in a cash-credit, two granted a letter requesting tliat it might be continued, * in terras and to the 
extent of the bond,* on the holder's decease, in favour of his son, they were held coujunctly liable, 
though in terms of the bond there was a third obligant to share the responsibility with them, and 
they alleged that they granted the letter only as a continuance of their liability under tho bond. 
Under a cash-credit in the regular form, the bank may introduce discounts of bills and other 
charges against the principal party, which have not properly formed part of his cash-account. 
The transactions charged on, however, must be strictly Ic^l and regular. U was found on appeal, 
that the bank could not pursue cautioners on drafts drawn beyond the statutory distance (which was 
then ten, but is now fifteen miles), or wrong dated, where the bank-agent was aware of these 
circumstances; and this though tho drafts were entered in accounts doqueted by the principal. 
A cautioner in a cash-credit for ali bilis on wliich C. F.’s name might appear, was liiiule for bills 
discounted to C. F. dc Co., a concern in which C. F. had no partner.” {Burton's Manual of the 
Law of Scotland, 4G2, 463; authorities quoted.) 

CASHEW-NUTS (Fr. Noix d*Acajou. Gcr. AleaiunYtsse. Por. Nozes d^Acaju. 
Sp. Nueces iVAcaju) are kitlnoy-shapcd bodies attached to the fruit of a small free 
(Anacardium occidentale) found iu the West Indies and South America. The 
kernel is a wfiolcsomc article of food, and is used as au ingredient iu pudding. ^ It 
is also sometimes roasted for the purpose of communicating a flavour to Madeira 
wine. The cashew fruit is highly esteemed iu Brazil. 

CASHMERE. [Shawl.] 

CASK (Ft. Darili Tonneau. Ger. Pass. Por. Jiarril). Empty packages of 
British manufacture exported with merchandise and returned, arc to be admitted 
to entry duty free (C. 0.5th May 1835). And jiackagcs from which wine or spirits 
have been racked, drawn off, or destroved, are to be delivered free of duty. (C. O. 
20/A October 1835.) i . » 

CASSAVA, OR MANDIOC (Por. Mandicca). a farinaceous substance (>btained 
from the roots of a plant {fatrophd manihot\ whicn is extensively cultivated in South 
America, especially Brazil, where it forms tho principal article of food. Tapioca 
is a well-known reparation of cassava. 

CASSENETTE, a fabric made of very fine wool, sometimes tastefully mixed 
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with silk or cotton. It differs from valentia and toilinotto in liaviiig its twill 
thrown diagonalW. Cassonetto is much used for waistcoatings. 

CASSIA FISTtJLA CFr. Ca^sejistulense. Cer. Purffircassie. Pors. Khyarchember)^ 
a small tree indigenous to India, Ceylon, and Egypt, and cultivated in Jamaica. 
The fruit is a brownish-coloured pod, a foot or more in length, but scarcely an 
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JM^ensatory.) 

CASSIA XIGNEA (Fr. Casse en bois. It. CeissiffKna. Sp. Cassia lenosa. Per. 
Cassia lenhosa. Ger. Kassienrinde. Du. Mocdcrcaneel Houtkassie), a bark re¬ 
sembling cinnamon, procured, according to some, from the Cinnamomum Zeylani- 
cum^ or Ceylon cinnamon-trce, though on better grounds ascribed by others to tho 
C. Cassia (Blnme). indigenous to tho forests of Q,uang-tung audQuang-see in China, 
but cultivated in tho Eastern Islands. The cassia consumed in Euroj>e is chiefly 
imported from Canton. It resembles cinnamon, but generally may bo distinguished 
by Doing thicker and less quilled. It has also a fainter odour, breaks shorter, and is 
more acridly pungent to the taste. Mr Milburnrecommends that**it should be chosen 
in thin pieces, of an agreeable, biting, and aromatic taste, and tho best is that 
which approaches nearest to cinnamon in flavour ; that which is small and broken 
should DO rejected” {Oriental Commerce'). This bark is chiefly employed as a 
substitute for cinnamon. Ini 834, the exports from Canton by tho Jlritish amounted 
to 2,347,800 K>s.; and by the Americans to 1,468,933 lbs.; the price in Canton being 
$bout 3d. per lb. The importations into the United Kingdom w'ere, in 1833, 
1,297,710 lbs.; in 1834, 2,066,836 lbs.; in 1835,1,966,303lbs.; in 1836,837,413 lbs.; 
in 1837, 984,674 lbs.; in 1838, 369,598 lbs.; in 1839, 430,511 lbs. The quantity 
entered annually for diomo consumption is about 100,000 lbs.; the surplus is 
rc-e:^orted to all parts of Europe, except Portugal; also to Canada, West indies, 
and Brazil. 

Cassia Buds (Du. Kassielblamen. Por. Flores de Cassia)^ are produced by tho 
same plant as the cassia bark, and are imported fVom China. They aro of a dark 
brown colour, with a form like tbat of a nail. The flavour and taste resemble 
those of cinnamon. 

Cassia Oil is of a fainter colour than cinnamon oil : taste acrid and pungent, 
and odour agreeable. 

CASSIS, a kind of black currant {Ribes niyrnm) formerly celebrated for its me¬ 
dicinal properties, but now only used in jjrepariiig the liqueur called ratafia. 

CASTOll (I'r. Castoreum. Ger. Riberyiel. Kus. Boboowaja struga)f% concrete 
medicinal substance of a peculiar naturc,*found in two pear-shaped* bags situated 
beside two smaller follicles, in the inguinal region of both sexes of tho beaver. It is 
of a penetrating unpleasant odour, and a bitteri.sh and somewhat acrid taste. There 
aro two kinds, tho Kussian, and (Canadian or English, of which the former, now 
very rare, is the most esteemed. The Russian castor occurs in pairs of bags of 
unequal size, from 3 to 4 inches long, and 1.^ to 2 inches broad at the base. Tho 
bags of American castor are smaller, narrower at the base, and much corrugated. 
That whim is very old, quite-black, and almost destitute or taste and smell, should 
bo avoided. It should be kept in a cool place, and in a well-corked bottle. 

CASTOR NUTS. [Castor Oil.] 

CASTOR OIL (Fr. Huile du ricin. Ger. Rizinus korner. It. Olio di ricino) 
is prepared from the seeds of the Ricinus communis or Palma Christie a plant 
which grows in the East and West Indies, America, and the S. of Europe. Tho 
oil is ODtained from the seeds either by expression without any assistance from 
heat, or by boiling. The first, called couRdrawn castor-oil, is always to bo 
preferred. It is of an amber co]our,^and of a slightly nauseous smell and tasto. 
I’he oil obtained by boiling the seeds fs more deeply coloured, more acrid, and more 
liable to become rancid. Castor oil is one of the most valuable aperients wo no.s- 
sess, and the consunmtion has greatly increased since tho late reduction of the duty 
to Is. 3d. per cwt. It is chiefly imported from India, but smaller quantities are 
also brought from North America and tho West Indies ; that from Jamaica being 
of a superior quality. The castor nuts or seeds are now likewise imported in con¬ 
siderable quantities, and the oil manufactured in this country. Tho nut or capsule 
is trilocnlar, nearly tho size of a largo marble, of a pale green colour, and usually 
contains thrm whitish seeds of an oblong flat shape, and heavy taste. {Ainslurs 
Mat. Trtdica.) 

CATECHU (Fr. Cafihou. Ger. Katchu. Can. & Hind. Cult. It. Catccuf 
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C««o),formerly called Terra •Taponica,\% an astringent extract, chiefly pre¬ 
pared from a decoction of the brown heart-wood of the Acacia catechu^ a tree 
indigenous to Hindostan. It is a dry, opaque, friable substance, of various forms, 
rounded masses, or cut into discs, squares, or lozenges. Its taste is powerfully 
astringent, afterwards bitterish, then sweet, and its colour Varies from pale brown 
to chocolate brown, the darker coloured being the most astringent. It is soluble in 
water, but more easily in alcohol. It seems to keep for any length of time without 
change. Catechu contains a greater proportion of tonnin than any other substance 
known, 1 lb. being in tliis respect equal to about 7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark. Two sorts 
are chiefly imported, namely, an inferior kind from Bengal, and another of a yellow¬ 
ish-brown colour from Bombay. There is but little difference betwixt the two varie¬ 
ties ; but according to the analysis of Davy, the Bomb^ catechu affords the greater 
proportion of tannin, and is therefore preferable. It is consumed in enormous 
quantities as a masticatory by the Malays and other betol-eatiim nations. In this 
country it was used solely as an astringent medicine, until oi late, when it has 
been employed for tanning. 

CATLING, OR CATGUT (Fr. Corde a boyau. Ger. Darmsaite. It. Corde di 
hiidella\ cord made of the twisted intestines of the sheep. Tl.iere are different kinds, 
as whip-cord, hatters* cords, cords for bowstrings, clockmakers* cord, and fiddle 
and harp strings ; those last, made of the peritohcal covering of the intestines, are 
chiefly imported from Italy, where they are manufactured of a quality superior to 
those prepared in this country. 

CAT’S-KYE, a gem which presents a beautiful opalescence like the*light of *the^ 
eye of a cat. It is a variety of fibrous quartz, interspersed with thin filaments 
of asbestos. It is often brown and red, but commonly of a grayish or greenish 
colour, and generally translucent. This stone, which is chiefly procured in Ceylon 
and Malabar, is hold in high estimation. Among the late Kmg of Candy’s jewels, 
sold by auction in London in 1820, there was a cat’s-eye, which measured two 
inches in diameter, and brought upwards of £400. 

CAT-SKIN. [Fur.] 

CATTLE (NEAT), or OXEN. Tlio domestic ox (Bm taurm\ said to bo of 
Asiatic origin, is found from the equator almost to the limits of vegetable life. 
From an early period, Britain has ow’ed no small part of her opulence to the ex¬ 
cellence and numbers of cattle possessed by her. The varieties or breeds are 
greatly diversified both by natural circumstances and by the effects of art in 
changing their properties and form. According to Professor Low, the tffpes of the 
cattle of this country aro as follow :—1. The mountain breeds^ comprehending 
those small hardy animals which are naturalized and reared in the more elevated 
parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 2. The Devon breeds a medium-sized breed, 
generally of a bright red colour, peculiar to the S. of England, and of which the 
parent stock is the North Devon. ^ 3. The long homed (suited to field grazing and 
rougher treat’meut)^ prevailing chiefly in the humid and western parts of England 
and the lower districts of Irolandj and of which the most improved variety is the 
Dishley. 4. The short horned (suited to stall feeding, and the practice of the most 
improved agriculture), more peculiarly belonging to the dry and easterx^arts of 
the country, and of which the most improved variety is the Teeswater, callSs also the 
Dutch or Holstein. 5. The A Idemey^ a small delicate breed found almost exclusively 
in the islands of the British Channel. The breed of short horns is the most esteemed; 
it is indeed said, that it has in form, disposition to fatten, and early maturity, been 
brought to all tuo perfection of which the ox seems to be susceptiole (Low's Apri-^ 
caltnre). Mr Youatt states that this country ** has to boast of more than eight 
millions of cattle unrivalled in the world. 100,000 head of cattle aro annually sold 
in Smithfield alone, without including calves or the dead market—the carcasses 
sent up from various parts of the country. If we reckon this to be a tenth part of 
the cattle slaughtered in the United Kingdom, it follows that 1,600,000 of them are 
sent to the butcher every year: and averaging the life of the ox or the cow at five 
years, the value of British cattle, estimated at £10 per head, will be £80,000,000.” 

(Youatt on Cattle.') 

Little can bo said regarding the commerce in cattle, from its scarcely coming 
within the range of the public accounts. It consists in a great measure in bringing 
tho mountain-bred animals to fairs and public markets, where they are purebred 
by the lowland farmers, and afterwards fattened for the supply of the towns. Tho 
best are those produced in Argyllshire and in the Hebrides. The different islands 
contain about 160,000 of theso cattle, of which it is calculated that not less than 
one-fifth aro sent annually to the mainland. If theso average £6 a-head, the 
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amount will be £150,000. The cattlo bred iu the West Hij^hlands are, at the ago 
of 2 or 2^ years, removed into Dumbartonshire and the noiji^bouring counties. At 
3 years old, they, along with largo quantities from Galloway, are carried to the 
northern counties of England, and so by degrees southward, particularly to Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk, from whence the London market is chictly supplied. Of late 
years, however, a considerable change has taken place iu this course of trade, owing 
to the facilities afforded by steam-navigation; and large numbers are now fattened 
in the eastern and northern counties oi Scotland, and forwarded to Loudon direct 
from Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, and other ports, and from the western ports to 
Liverpool. Of Irish cattle, about 100,000 are annually imported into the Mersey. 
Large quantities are likewise carried into the Bristol Channel, and fattened in 
the adjoining counties, particularly Somersetshire. 

The charucters which indicate a disposition to feed, in the ox, are described by Professor Low 
to be—the Oneness of tlie bonfcs,—the largeness of the body, as compared witli the limbs, neck, 
and head,—the broadness of the chest,—tlie roundiiess of tlie body,—and the soft and elastic touch. 
The last is a property with wliich all graziers are familiar. They call it a mellow feel, the meaning 
of which it is more easy to conceive thsui define. The form of animals that are best fitted to secrete 
and yield milk is somewhat different. “ A dairy cow, like a feeding animal, slioiild have a skin 
soft and mellow to the touch,—should have the back straight, the loins broad, tlie extremities small 
and delicate; but she should not, as in the case of the feeding animal, have the clfcst broad and 
prominent before. t»he should rather have the fore-quarters light, an«l the hind-quarters relatively 
broad, capacious, and deep; and she should have a large udder." (Pp. .'Sff.’i, .Vf3.) 

“ The parts of an ox to which the tprm q/7h/ is usually applied, are the head and feet, tlio 
tallow, the hide and horns, and the entrails.” “ The tallow b generally considered to be of 
the same value, weight for weiglit, as the Hesh of the four quarters; and so likewise is the iiide. 
•yrhese and the other parts terpied offal are commonly regarded as forming about one-fifth of 
the value of the animal. When beef is said to be sold at a curtain price, sinking the offiils, 
the meaning merely is, that the whole price of the animal is reckoned upon the ciircass alone; 
hence, when beef is sold at a certain price, sinking the offals, that price is more than if it were 
sold without including incit the price of the oifuls. That portion of tlic ox whieli is used fur food, 
exclusive of the offals, is usually tormwl the quarters, because the animal, on being cut up, is 
divided into four parts or quarters. Tiie most esteemed parts for food are tlie hind-quariers. 
These weigh somewhat less than the fore-quarters; though the more perfect the form of the 
animal is, the more nearly do the fore and hind quarters api»roiich in weight. Practice enables 
persons to judge of the weight of animals by the eye alone; hut it is cuiivenient to bo able to 
ascertain the weight by measurement. This may be done with considerable correctness in the 
following manner:—When tlie animal is standing in a natural position, measure his length in feet 
from the foremost upper comer of the shoulder-blade, in a straight lino to the hindmost point of 
the rump; then measure the girth or circumfercnco iiniiiediately behind the fore-legs; multiply 
the square of the girth by the length, and tliis product by '238, wliieh will give the weight of tho 
quart'-rs in stones of 14 lbs. each." ** Anotlier method of ascertaining the weight of fat cattle is 
by weighing them when alive, and multiplying the gross weight by -(>05" {Low, p. 51!)). The pre¬ 
sent average dead-weigtit of bullocks is estimated by Mr Yoiiatt at 6.V} lbs., and of calves, 144 lbs. 

By 31 Oeo. II. c. 4u, no sab:sinan, broker, or factor employed in buying cattle for others, shall 
buy for himself in London, or within the bills of mortality, on penalty of double the value of the 
animals bought and sold; and drovers in London, and within 5 miles round, must be licenstsi, and 
wear a badge, according to regulations made by the mayor in 1831, pursuant to 21 (>eo. III. e. 87. 
Cruelty is repressed by 3 Ueo. IV. c. 7I> und otlier acts; and the felonious killing or maiming 
of cattle by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 3». 

The importation of cattle is prohibited by 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 52, § 58. 

Buffalo Cattle (Bos bubatus) are plentiful in Italy, North America, and eastern 
countries^ also (B. Caffer) in tho Cape Colony ; but they are not reared in this 
kingdoim Tho buffalo is well-suited for heavy draught, %nd the milk of tho 
female is good ; but the flesh is held in less esteem than that of the ox. 

CATTY, the Chinese ponnd, equal to IJ lb. avoirdupois. 

CAUTIONARY OBLIGATION, in the law of Scotland,^ is a term applied to a 
species of bond, which servos the nart either of a mercantile guarantee, or of an 
English bond of security under seal covenanting in a penalty if a party do not per¬ 
form certain stipulations. In its former capacity, tho nature of tho contract will 
be disenssed uiidor the head of Guarantee, and ^its anplication to one important 
branch of commercial law has been considered under tiie head of Cash-Credits. 11 
will be sufficient on this occasion to give a view of tho legal privileges which make 
the adoption of this form of security desirable. Tlie Scottisn courts not being re¬ 
stricted, like those of common law m England^ to the awarding of money for breacli 
of agreement, a bond of cautionary, instead of stipulating for a sum of money being 
paic^ releasing the surety if certain specifications are duly ^rformed by tho 
principal, first enumerates the obligations to be performed, and then binds tho 
cautioner to see them done, or to pay a sum of money. It is a privilege of the cau¬ 
tioner that means shall have .boon taken to exact performance from the principal 
before ho can 1^ had recourse to ; but to obviato iucouvonienco arising irom this 
practice, it is not unusual for the cautioner to be bound as a principal along with 
the primary debtor. When there is more than one cautioner, each is liable tor tho 
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whole, but ho may exact payment of their respective shares from Iiis co-cautioners. 
When a cautionary obligation is for the payment of money, it prescribes or becomes 
extinct, on the lapse of seven years. Where, however, by the terms of the bond the 
cautioner is taken liable as a principal, the prescription does not run in his favour, 
unless the bond contain a clause binding the original debtor to relievo him, or tiiere 
bo a separate document to that effect intimated to the creditor. One of the i»rin- 
cipal inducements for adopting this form in money transactions is, that the loud 
may contain a clause of registration [Registiution, Clause of] on which execu¬ 
tion may proceed without tne intervention of a court. (.JJurton*s Alunual oj the 
Law of Scotland^ .) — . 

CAVIAR (Fr. Caviar. It. Caviario. Gcr. haxnar. Rus. Ikra). a substance 
prepared in Russia from the roe of the sturgeon and other largo fish. The roe is first 
treed of its membranes and washed in vinegar or white wine. It is afterwards 
dried in the air, salted, and the liquor being removed by compression in a bag, it is 
finally packed in kegs. When good, it is^ry and of a brown colour, and is pncrally 
eaten with oil and lemon juice. Caviar is nighly esteemed in Russia, and the con¬ 
sumption is very great. The best is made on the shores of the Caspian. A consi¬ 
derable quantity is exported from the ports of the Black Sea to Italy, but only a 
small portion is brought to this country. 

CEDAR, a name apt>lied to several distinct kinds of forest trees. The cedar of 
Lebanon is a valuable species of pine iPinus cedrus\ cultivated in ^rdens and 
parks in this country on account of its majestic appearance, but seldom for eco¬ 
nomical purposes, as it is slow of growth, and requires a free space for circifia- 
tion of aur. The wood has a fragrant odour, and is so bitter that no insect will 
touch it,—a cu’cumstance which accounts for its great durability. The cedar of 
Lebanon was, in ancient times, much employed in religious buildings, and most 
readers are familiar with the descriptions given of it for this purpose in Scripture. 
The tree is still to be found thinly scattered in the elevated valloys of Lebanon, 
Taurus, and other mountain-chains in Asia Minor. A second species (/*. deodara) 
exists in the Himalayan mountains, where it is regarded by the natives with great 
veneration. 

The other kinds of cedar do not belong to tho pine family. The white cedar of 
America {.Cupressus thyoides) is employed for hoops, small boats, and roofing, but 
is not of great value. Tho Barbadoos cedar {Juniperus liarhadensis) is a large 
tree used for shipbuilding. Tho red cedar {Juniperus Viryiniana) of North Ame¬ 
rica and the West Indies is of great size and valuable. Tho wood is close, dark 
red, and odoriferous, and is much employed for cabinet tvork, wainscoting, and in 
tho manufacturo of pencils. 

Cedar is imported in considerable quantities from Jamaica, the Bermudas, Ba¬ 
hamas, Carolina, Cuba, and Now South Wales. 

CELERY (Apium graveolens), a sweet and wholesome vegetablc,..of which 
there are several varieties. Tho blanched footstalks of tho leaves are used as an 
esculent. The red variety is coarse but hardy, and well adapted for stews and 
soups. Celeriac is a turnip-rooted variety, occasionally imported from Hamburg. 

CEMENT is a substance used for joining or covering bodies, in order to keep 
them from being acted on by fii'O or some other agent. Its nature diftb raitf course 
according to tho purpose for which it is employed. 

CENTNER, a name applied to tho himtlredweight or quintal in Germany and 
Holland. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, formerly tho Spanish capiain-gcncralship of Guati- 
mala, is a republic, situated on tho isthmus which connects N. and S.' America, 



tivo power is vested in a federal congress, composed of ucputics elected in the pro¬ 
portion of one to every 30,(M0 inhabitants, and half the members are re-elected 
annually. The senate, consisting of two members from each state, has the sane- 



through the medium of electoral colleges 
Central America is traversed by the Andes, nnd tlie diflfuronce in the elevation of its surface is per¬ 
haps greater than in any otiicr country of equal extent,—^a circuinstauco wliich produces a corres- 
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ponding difference in its climate and productions. Its vegetable products include not only tlione 
of tropical countries, but nearly all those of Europe, besides others peculiar to itself, ‘it also 

S ossesses mines of the precious metals, winch, tliough but little encouraged under the Spanish 
omlnion, are said to be increasing in their products. Gold is found in Costa-Rica, and silver 
in Honduras. The great staples of the federation, however, are indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, 
hides, mahogany, cedar, dye-woods, sugar, rapiidura or panela, a species of brown sugar 
principally used for the distilling of spirits, cotton, vanilla, and Peruvian balsam. The indigo is 
chiefly grown in the state of Salvador, along the Pacific; It is of excellent quality, and formerly 
about 1,0(M),(}IK) Iba. were exported; but the civil wars having- reduced its cultivation, a into 
account estimates the crops at from S(K>,000 to 750,(MK) lbs. The Nopal trees, on which the cochineal 
insect subsists, grow in the plains near the city of Ouatimaia, where the quantity collected in 
fiivourable seasons has amounted from 2(H),000 to 250,000 lbs. Tlio cotton grown along the Paciiic 
is of excellent quality; it is, however, always exported in an indiflerent state, from not being pro¬ 
perly freed from the seed. Good tobacco is grown in the hilly districts; but it is the subject of 
a government monopoly, and its cultivation being limited to certain places and to a certain 
amount, little is exported. Besides these articles, brimstone is collected from certain vol¬ 
canoes, and salt is m^e on tho north-western coast. Other parts of the republic are said 
to afford mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell. Alanufactures of coarse cotton and woollen goods, 
hats, crockery, furniture, and other common articles, are carried on to some extent, chiefly in 
Guatimala. , 

Central America is placed in a favourable position for commerce. Tlie exports chiefly cdnsfst 
of specie, indigo, cochineal, and brazil-wood, with other articles in small quantities; the wliole 
amounting annually to about $4,0uo,0()0. 

The imports from Britafo are cotton and woollen fabrics, hardware, and other drygoods. Silks, 
wines, spints, and trinkets are brought chiefly from Franco and Spain; and Clihieso productions 
are brought in American vessels to Acajutla. 

Tho ports on the Pacific are La independencia, Acajutla, La Libertad, Concliagua, Rcalejo, and 
Saa Juan deLSur; the bay of Concliagua also forms a safe and cominoilions iiarlxxir. The ports 
.on the Atlantic are Isalief, Omoa, Truxillo, 8an Juan, and Cartago. Isabel, situated on Goli'o 
Dolce, is a safe and good harbour. The government has several times conteiiiplatcd the project 
of uniting the Pacific with the Atlantic by rendering the river San Juan on the eastern side na¬ 
vigable into the lake of Nicaragua, requiring a lockage of 200 feet in about 17 miles, and cutting a 
canal from the lake into.the Pacific, a distance of barely 20 miles. 


Meamret and Weights, same os SpAT^f. 
Money .—Accounts arc stated in pesos or enr- 
rent dollars each of 8 reals. The Central Ame¬ 
rican hard dollar is of equal weight and standard 
with the Bpanisli. [MKXico.j 
Finances .—The revenues are derived chiefly 
from the customs duties and the tob.acco mono- 



and a debt of ,£167,000, contracted in England in 
1825. The latter w.as negotiated at 70 per cent.; 
and interi-st was to be paid at 6 per cent.; but 
none has b«wn received since Fell. 1, 18-_'». 

I>utu's. —The.se were stated in Itt.Ki to be 2 jier 
cent, on tho produce of the soil exported ; and 
14 per cent, on cotton goods, and 10 per cent, on 
most other articles imported. 


CERTIFICATE. [Customs.] 

CERTIFICATE, in tho bankrupt law of England and Ireland, is a testimonial 
on the part of a certain proportion of the creditors that tlie baukriijit luis surren¬ 
dered and conformed himself to tho acts. It is tho authority for di.scharKing tho 
bankrupt. As to tho rules for granting tho certificate, and its special oftects, soo 
Bankruptcy. 

CERUSE, OR WHITE LEAD, is a carbonate of lead, usually made by suspending 
thin plates of lead OYcr heated vinegar, the vapour of which corrodes tho luctal, 
and converts it into a heavy white powaer. The process is most destructive to tlio 
health of the manufacturer. White lead mixed with oil is a common paint, lu 
medicipT it is employed as a dressing for sores ; aud, notwithstanding its delete¬ 
rious qualities, has been used as a cosmetic. 

CESSIO BONORUM, in Scotland, is the process by which tho efrccts of an 
insolvent debtor, who does not como under tho system of sequestration applicable 
to traders, is divided among his creditors. This system, which may bo traced tu 
tho civil law as practised throughout Europe, has long existed in Scotland, and its 
practice there seems to have been tho model on which the earlier English insol¬ 
vency acts were framed. [Insolvency.] By tho law as it stood till lately, tho 
debtor applying for the benefit of cossio must have been a month in jail, but by tlic 
late act, any debtor imprisoned or against whom a writ of imprisonment for a civil 
debt is avaUable, may apply. The process formerly could only bo pursued before 
the Inner House of the C^urt of Session ; but it may now proceed citlior before tho 
Sheriff of the county, or before the Outer House of the Court of Session, subject, in 
certain circumstances, to a reference to the Inner Ilotrso. There arc provi.sions for 
the production and examination of the debtor and his books and otlu'r voucher.s. 
The debtor will be liberated or protected from imprisonment during the process, 
unless the court see reason to the contrary. A list of tlie creditors with their deht.M 
must bo inserted in the petition, and they must receive notice cither by post-paid 
letters, or judicial writs, to appear at tho examination. When decree of cossio is 
granted, it has the effect of conveying the debtor’s wliole property to a trustee for 
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distribution among liia creditors. In tlio^ case of his holding an annuity^ or office, 
an equitable deduction is made from his income. By the^ decree of cessio, execu¬ 
tion of all existing writs against the debtor is barred, but in the event of any pecu¬ 
niary improvement in his condition, ho is still responsible for his debts. The process 
of cessio is a privilege to the debtor,—the creditors cannot force him to submit to 
it. (1 & 2 Vict. o. 110. BurtmCs Manual^ .594-(>00.) 

CEYLON, a magnificent island belonrfng to Great Britain, lying near the S. 
point of India, from which it is separated by the Gulf of Mauaar. Extreme length 
from N. to S. 270 miles; average breadth, 100 miles. Area, 24,664 square 
miles. Population (1835) 1,231,000, of which 9000 were whites ; the remainder 
chiefly Singalese, Malabar Hindoos, Moors, and Vedahs. The island is divided 
into five provinces, each subdivided into districts. The chief town, and seat of 
government, is Colombo, pop. 31,549. The administration is vested in a governor, 
assisted by executive and legislative councils. 

Ceylon ia an island of tho highest natural capabilities,—having great varieties of soil, climate, and 
situation,—vegetable and other indigenous productloiw in excellent quality,—and considerable faci¬ 
lities of internal and foreign communication. In 1836, about 1,676,Wlt> acres of land were cultivated 
or in pasture, and2,818,(HiO acres waste; of tho former,464,58t)acre« were sown with paddy, l(t8.4tW 
acres with fine grains, and 1,070,480 acres in pasture. Of its mineral wealth little is knou-n; iron and 
plumbago are abundant; and, according to some authors, gold, silver, wd mercury are found in the 
iiill streams. Nitre and nitrate of lime have been obtained ; also aloin and sulphate of magnesia. 
Salt is found in natural deposits, is also formed artificially In several parts, and yields a revenue 
of about £■;«),OOt). In tho deposits or “leways” of Hanibantotte, It crystallizes spontaneously, 
and of the finest quality, in quantities whicii might be sufficient for the supply of tho greater part 
of the Malay islands. Ceylon is also rich in precious stones; tiie gems most esteemed ano the 
ruby and eat's-eye, but there are likewise found the amethyst, topaz, garnet, cinnamon stone * 
sapphire, and dimnond; and the pearl and chunk fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar are among tlio 
most celebrated in the world. ri’KAm..! The chief Commercial production, however, is cinnamon, 
grown in the S. E. portion of tlie islaiui, and of which article it lias almost a monopoly [Cinna¬ 
mon] ; but the cocoa-nut is perhaps the most valiuible product of the inland. Mr Martin states, 
that from Colombo to Tangalle, a distance of lUU miles, ]>lantations ot cinnamon, amidst groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, skirt tlie whole coast for ten miles from the seashore. Besides these articles, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, pepper, cardamoms, and arcca-nuts. arc raised in various 
places, cliietly in tlie southern and central ilistricts; while a great part of the interior, especially 
in the northern division, is covered with dense forests, in wliicli teak abounds, and where also 
calauiander, ebony, satin, rose, sappan, iron, jack, and other cabinet and ftmey woods, are found 
ill rich profusion. Tho most valuable animal in Ceylon is tho elephant, which is of enormous 
size, and has been found in flocks of from lt d to 2tMi; they are used for a variety of purposes; tho 
ivory obtained from them, however, is not very consklenible. Tlio manufactures are nearly con- 
flned to arrack, salt, coir, cordage, oil, coarso cloths, and the smelting of a siuall quantity or iron 
in tlio interior. 

The commerce is not very extensive, but it has increased during the last few years, since the 
abandonment of tlie Dutch monopoly system,—an improvement which was effected under the 
auspices of tho late governor. Sir R. W. llorton. The exports to Britain chiefly consist of cin¬ 
namon, coffee, and cocoa-nut oil; besides which, there are sent plumbago, cordage, cardamoms, 
pepper, horns, tortoise-slicll (chiefly from the Maldives), ebony and satin wood; and the imports 
principally of British manufactures. The exports to India and the British colonics consist of arcca- 
nuts, arrack, toiincco, chiefly sent to Tmvancore, coffee, salt, cocoa-nuts, timber, hookah shells, 
coir, nipera lath, bf'che de raer, .sharks’ fins, and fish-oil; and the imports, of rice (brought in large 
quantities from India), cloth, sugar, opium and other drugs. In 1835, the estimated value of the 
exports to Great Britain was ; to British colonies, £*63,6.*^; to the United States, £4 (ni: 

to foreign states, £iru272i total (exclusive of tho produce of the pcarl-fUlierv, e.>itiiuated at 
.•t*l.’58,9iW; the priucipnl articles being coffee, .-f;59,o46; cinnamon, i*21J®*9; cocoa- 
nut oil, "cocoa-nuts, £6784; arcca-nuts, £’10,497; and arrack, £'7217. imthe same 

year, the iimoimt of imports from Great Britain was £’69,997 ; from British colonies, ;t*251,894 ; 
from United States, £103; from foreign states, £*30,082; total, £352.076; the principal articlea 
being cloth, £116,259; rico, £11.’5,605; paddy, £23,937: and wheat, £72t>2. In 1836, the amount 
of exports hiul increased to £308,703, including £228,.’)01 to Great Britain; the imports to 
£411,167. including £93.257 from Great Britain. 

'file chief ports are Colombo, Trincomalc, and Point-de-Gallo. 

Colmnbo, in lat. 6® 67' N., long. 80® E., where nearly the whole maritime trade of the island is car¬ 
ried on, is a handsome town defended by a strong fort mounting 3(Hl cannon. It has a wooden 
quay adapted for vessels not exceeding 100 tons; larger vessels anchor in the small semicircular 
bay within which tho quay is built, or in an outer roadstead, which, however, is safe only during 
the N. E. monsoon from November to. the end of March. The climate is salubrious. Tho 
mean dally variation of temperature is from 76® to «l|® FaUr. 

TrinconujM, in Int. 8® .32' N., long. 81® 17' E-. ISO miles N. E. from Colombo, is also strongly 
mrtifled; and the harbour, described by Nelson as the finest in the world, Isaccessible at all seasons, 
tho depth of water being so groat tliat vessels may He alongside the rocks in perfwt safety. 

Potnt-de-Oalle, in lat. 6® 1' N., long. 89® !•>' iL, distant 78 miles S. S. E. from Colombo, is an¬ 
other excellent and strongly fortified harbour. 

Measures and Weights,-—Tho chief native | The Candyan land-measure is tho ainomam of 
measures arc the lunoniam of 8 parralis or 192 4 pcylas or 40 cooruies = 2 acres 2 roo^ 37i 
seers = 53 Winchester hnsliels; tho last = 63 pcrclx». 

" i^Aestcr quarters. The loader of 75 welts British weights are used for foreign commn- 
~ EngUdi winemllons. Tlie,dities. ’The windy or )>nhar = 5'i0 H»s., and the 
British measures of length and sunace are used.' garce = 82 cwt. 2 qrs. 164 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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copp®*’ fenams, and cowrien or llt*i.. 
pHUM^abWtai^ andpmw alerlini;. Foruu<rly t »fu*ll.-i whicii at« unod in ■iiiall uayiuonts bv tliu 
thoy wew k»pt In rUdollan of 12 fananw, 4a'native)*. w«n«a.w uio 

piM, or 144 tihaH«» = 1$. 6d. sti'rlin}ir. The cir- 7'Ae/*«W*V/lereMMeofCryloii, In 18.15* nmount- 
cutaUng mtsdiuDi Is composed of notes for I and ed to and tlie expenditure t«,i’a 2 a .277 • 

upwards, issued by the colonial treasury, and i but this hist was exehisivo of an exftenditu're <’{ 
^yabto in specie on demand; also of rtxaolliirs, | alioiit ,i‘l.)«>,oou, incurred in Britain on account 
Bniish siVver and copper coins, Spanish dollars, i of the Ldand. 

Ceylon is said to have been the cliief mart for enstorn commerce In the sixth century. In 
1505, it was first visited by the Portuguese, who in 1518 subtlued the nuiritinie provinces. In 16.v;, 
the Portuguese were expelled by the Dutcii, from whom again the island was wrested by the Hri- 
tish in 17SW. Until 1815, the English occupied only tlie maritime provinces, while the King of 
Candy possessed tiie interior; but in tli.it year the monarch was deposed, and the whole island 
has been since under the sway of this country. m »- 

CHAIN, a British land-mcasiiro divided into 100 parts called links. Tho 
lish or Imperial chain = 66 feet, and 10 square chains = 1 Imp. aero. Tho Scotti.sh 
chain formerly in use contained 74" 1*2 feet. 

CHAIN-RULE, OR RULE OF EQUATIONS, an arithmetical formula of Ger¬ 
man origin, which is of great practical utility, particularly in exchange calculations. 
It is so called ^m the terms being stated as equations, and connected as it wore 
bv a chain, so as to obtain by one operation tho same result as any number of 
different questions in tho rule of throe. Tho principle may be familiarly illustrated 
as follows;— 

Required the number of Roman pauls which may bo liad for £G0 stcrlbig, reckoning jCl = 25 
French franca«and luO francs = 2QU pauls. 

. This case contains obviously two dilfcrent questions 

1. If 25 francs be equivalent to £1, bow many francs may be had for j06O ? 

1 : 60 :: 25 :1500. Atmcer, 1500 francs may be had for £60. 

25 

1)1500(15110 • 

If 100 francs be equivalent to 200 pauls, how many pauls may be had for 1500 francs ? 

100 : 200 : : 1500 : 8000. Antwer, 3000 pauls may be bad for 1500 francs. 

1500 

100)300,000(3000 

which is evidently the answer originally required, as 1500 francs are equivalent to £60, the original 
term demand. 

In the course of these operations the term of demand, 60, is first multiplied into 25, then divided 
by 1, next multiplied into 200, and afterwards divided by 100. But it would obviously produce 
the same result to collect the multipliers and the term of demand into one product, and tlie divisors 
into another, and then to divide the former by the latter. The preceding cose may, therefore, be 
stated thus 

£60? 

£l = 25 francs 

100 francs = 2u0 pauls 

And 25 X 2<i0 _ ^,0W. 

1X100 KM) ■ 


3000 pauls as before. 


By this mode of arranging the terms, it is obvious that tlioso which would form the divisors in 
continued statements in tlie Rule of Three are multiplied together for a common divisor, and the 
other terms for a common dividend. 

The same rearoning may be applied to tboso cases which involve three or more different ques¬ 
tions. IJ^.Aie the following 

GBNsaAi, Ro!.*.—Arrange the several terms into two columns of antecedents and consequents, 
in this manner 

1. In the riglit-hand column enter first the term o/di-mand, 

2. On the line below, and in tlie left-hand column, enter the first antecedent, which must bo of 
the same denomination as the term of demand, and equal in value to thecorresponding cun«equci>t 
placed contiguously in the right-hand column. 

3. Bimilarfy make the second antecedent of the same denomination as tho preceding conseqiici .t, 
and equal in value to tho annexed consequent, and so on throughout, introducing equations 
according to the nMuro of the case, and making the terms lead from one to another, so tliat the 
last term may be of the same denomination as the answer required. 

Then multiply the Mtcoedents together for a divisor, and the consequents, including the term 
of demand, together for a dividend, and the ^kotient will be the answer required. 

Rirainpte.—Required the price per IK avoird. of tea purchased in China at 30 tales per pccul of 
I33| lbs.; 720 tales being equal looo dollars, and the rate of exchange 68 pence per dollar 7 

Arranpng these data according to the preceding rules, wo have— 

. UK? 

laij lbs. =: 1 pccul 

1 pecul = 30 talcs 

720 tales = ]0(M) dollars 
1 dollar =; 58 pence 

1X1X30X1000 X 58 1,740,000 . 

133|3<~Tlir720Xl—“" 06,000” “ pence, the price per lb. required. 

The iperations are in practice shnplifled by strlkirg nut the same numbers when tliey occur in 
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different columns; or when terms in different columns are measured by the same number, by 
cancelling the original terms, and using the quotients in their stead. Fractions likewise are 8^e> 
rally converted into whole numbers by multiplying both terms of the cqujitions in which they occur 
by the denominator. Thus, multiplying the first equation of the preceding case by 3, we have 400 
lbs. = 3 poculs. 

Calculations of this kind are further facilitated by compounding the invariable tonns into one 
result or Jixed numlfer, and applying the variable terms to it as multipliers or divisors, according 
to the state of the question. Thus, in the preceding case, the invariable terms are 1334 = » 

pccul (or its equivalent 400 lbs. = 3 peculs), and 720 tales = 1000 dollars; and collecting these 

into one result separately, and using the antecedents as the dividend, we have = 90, 

which will therefore form a fixed antedfedent or divisor in the above and all analogous cases. In 


the above case we shall have simply 


“f« 


= 184 before. 


The clialn-rule admits of being applied advantageously to a great variety of cases in commercial 
arithmetic, but it is in questions of exchange that it is chiefly employed. “ Foreign merchants,” 
says Dr Kelly, “ are generally very expert in their application of this rule to commercial com¬ 
putations; and it is in a great measure to this that their acknowledger] 8ii|K;rii>rity in the science 
of exchange may be attributed.” {Cambist, vol. iL Introd. p. vi.) CExchanob.] 


CHALDER, a corn-measuro in the former Scottish system, which contained 16 
bolls. [Roll.] 

CHALDRON, a heaped measure formerly used for coals, lime, fish, potat^s, and 
other coarse commodities, but now prohibited (.5 & 0 Wm. IV. c, 63); it contained 
12 sacks, or 36 heaped Busiikls. Also a weight for coals still used in London and 
Newcastle ; the London chaldron = 2.5.4 cwt.; tho Newcastle chaldron of 3 wains 
= .52.4 cMrt., but estimated for boats at o3 cwt. • • 

CJfALK (Fr. Crate. Ger. A'reide. It. Creta. For. Creda. Rus. ^fjel. Sp? 
Creda) is a massive opaque carbonate of limey of a white, ^ayish, or yellow colour, 
having an earthy fracture. Sp. gr.’ 2*5. It varies much in hardness, but is gene¬ 
rally soft to tho touch, and adheres to the tongue. It comi^scs a large portion of 
tho newest secondary rocks in tho S. of England. When purified by trituration 
and elutriation, it is called whiting and Spanish tchite. Its uses are well known 
in furnishing lime for manure and cement, in polishing metals and glass, as a 
marking material, and in painting and whitewasning. 

Black Chalk is a iwayisn^ or bluish-black kind of clay, of a slaty texture, used 
both in drawing ana painting. It is found in France, Spain, Italy, and Bayreuth. 

CHAMOMILE, a useful norb {Anthemis noW/w), found plentifully in this coun¬ 
try, especially on the commons near London. It is celebrated as a bitter; and an 
infusion of the flower-heads is much used in medicine. The bitter principle is 
strongest in the little vollow flowers of the disk, and the wild blossoms are much 
stronger than those of tho cultivated sort. 

A species of chamomile iA nthemis linMoria) is raised in Franco for the sake of 
a brilliant yellow dye which is obtained from it. 

CHAMPAGNE. [Wine.] 

CHANKS are shells ( Valuta grains') of a spiral form, fished up by divers, in the 
Gulf of Manaar, on the N. W. coast of Ceylon. There are two kinds, payel and 
pattyy one red and tho other white ; the latter is of little value. These shells are 
exported to India, whore they are sawed into rings of various sizes, and worn on 
tho arms, legs, fingers, and toes by the Hindoos. A third species, ope&ivg to the 
right, is rare, and very highly valued. The demand for these shells, caus^ by the 
religious rites of tho Hindoos, was formerly so great, that 60.000 rixdollars per 
annum wero received by the goverumeut for tho right of fishing them; but the 
demand decreased until the revenue became not wortli collecting ; and the fishery 
is now free to all. 

CHARCOAL, a well-known impure form of c«r6o«, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of various organic products ; its characters and properties vary with 
its source. Wood charcom is commonly made of oak, chesuut, elm, beech, or ash ; 
tho white and resinous woods are seldom used, and young trees answer better 
than large timber. It is a black, brittle, solid substance, easily pulverized, per¬ 
fectly insmid, and inodorous. Animal charcoal is obtainca generally from muscle, 
horn, hoof, or similar animal substances. It possesses the same general characters 
as -tho former, but often has a peculiar lustre and sponginess, and appears as if it 
had undergone ftision. Charcoal possesses remarkable antiseptic properties. It 
resists the putrefaction of animal matter ; it also destroys the colour and 
smell of many substances. Common vinegar, by being boiled with it, becomes 
colourless ; and red wines, rum. or brandy, may bo bleached by filtration through 
it. It is largely employed for this purpose in the process of su^r-refining, and other 
arts. Animal charcoal has been round most efficacious for those purposes. Wood 
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ami in tlio nmimfacture of gunpowder. Uirau<le\ 

C llAUT, a ^lan or Map of a sra or roast, roiistruototl for tho purnoso of a.xr«>r- 
taiiuug tuo posHiou of a ship with refereuco to the land, ainl of shajuiig a com>o 
lo tvuY piaec. “ 'I'he charts used in navigation arc tho.se on Mercator » projection^ 
hccause on this alono tho track of a ship always steering the same course apjjt-ars 
a straight lino ; and thus all calculations resi)ecting tho latitude and longitude of 
a ship steering a course which cuts all the meridians at the same angle, are reduced 

to the utmost simplicity.” (Raper^s Navigation.) « « . .. ^, 

CHARTER-PARTY, a branch of the contract of affreightment, is defined a 

t .. A 1 __ »\aatti/»itio 1 rtfijrf. I’.Iif'WVir. ly Jot lO tl 


rally containing specmcation ot tno snip ana ner ounieH, inv arnuum. 
the limitation of the agreement by time or voyage, and the time of loading and un¬ 
loading. Tho amount of demurrage is generally fixed. [Demukrage. J In r^ng- 
land, tne execution of a charter-party by tho master, though said to be done on 
behalf of the owners, does not fumisn ground for a direct action against them, 
founded on the instrument. “ This depends,” says Mr Abbot, “ upon a technical 
rule of the law of England, applicable as well to this as to other cases, and not 
affected by tho mercantile practice of executing deeds for and in tho name of 
absent persons; tho rule of tho law of England being, that the force and effect 
which tnat law gives to a deed under seal, cannot exist, unless the deed bo cxc- 
tuted by tho party himself, or by another for him in his presence and with his 
direction, or in his absence by an agent authorized to do so by another deed; and 
in every such case, the deed must bo made and executed in tho name of the prin¬ 
cipal.” By another technicality, if the agreement bear to bo between particular 
parties, owners of a ship, whereof a certain person named is master, on the one 
side, and certain persons named, on the other, tho master cannot bring an action 
in his name upon the covenants, nor give a release for tliem, though ho seals and 
delivers tho instrument. If, however, tho covenants on the side of the owners bear 
to bo by the master, with their consent, the owners can bring an action for fulfilment, 
thoii^i, unless they seal the deed, they cannot be sued iAhbot^ IGO). “ In Scotland,” 
says Professor Bell, “ tho charter-party is not trammelled by those technical rules 
which, to a stranger, appear to <mpose so many bars to the ^cacy of the contract, 
according to tho jurisprudence or England. Tlic contract, when duly executed by 
the owners or by the shipshusband, or by the master within tho limits of his 
powers, is binding on the owners, and gives action direct in the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty [now in tho Court of Session] agAinst all concerned. It also, in general, 
contains a registration clause, in virtue of which it may be the groundf of summary 
execution, without any necessity for a previous action.** (Bell's Cwn. i. .W9.) 

The most important questions regarding charter-parties generally relate to the risks 
and rosponsibuities of parties arising out of the usual perils of the sea; compensa¬ 
tion or damage for delays, alterations of tho agreement, &c. Information on these 
subj’ects will be found under tho heads Ai'ereightmext, Bill of Lauing, Demfr- 
RAGE, andfSniPPiMG. iAbbot and Bell^ ut supra. Smith's Mercantile L. 240-243.) 

chattels, or CATALS, in tho law of England, is an expression used to desig¬ 
nate any desermtion of proi>erW, moveablo or immovable, except such as is, in 
its nature, freehold, or parcel ot it- Chattels arc cither nersonal or real. Of tho 


Chattels arc cither personal or real. Of tho 


former, are shop goods and wares, household furniture and plate, corn sown, cattle, 
&c. Chattels real are such as are said to savour of tho reality, i. e. which cither 

1—.—^ ^ X ^ ...1. X ___X • A ' _ X_____ 


E lant (Oldenldndia umhellata\ cultivated on the coasts of Coromandel and Mala- 
ar, and in Ceylon. In that island it was once monopolized by the goveniinent, but 
the monopoly nas been relinquished. The colouring principle exists only in tho 
bark. It is used in India to paint the red figures on chintz, &c., but is not esteemed 
by the dyers in this country. 

CHECK. [CHEquE.] 

CHECK, a kind of cloth in which coloured stripes cross each other rectangularly. 
In this country, the checks chiefly manufactured are of a very coarse kind, suited 
for seamen’s snirts, aprons, and common bed-gowns. The two principal scats of 
the trade are Blackburn and Kirkcaldy, tho former in cotton, the latter, till of late, 
chiefly in linen. [Pullicates.] 
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CHEESE (Du. Kcms. Fr. Fromage. Qer. Kase. It. Formaggiot Cacio. Por. 
Qtieijo. Rub. Sur. Sp. Qt<cso), a spocios of food which consists of tho caseous mat¬ 
ter of milk, united to a certain portion of the oily or creamy part, which last 
adds to tho flavour and richness of the cheese. Cfliecsp, however, can be made 
from milk from which the cream has been removed, and it is then termed skimmed 
milk cheese. It may oven bo made from buttermilk ; but then tho creamy part 
being more withdrawn than in the case of skimmed milk, the cheese wants still 
more the properties and flavour which are valued. Tho jworer tho cheese is the 
longer it will keep ; but every variety, if well cldired from whey and sufficiently 
salted, may be preserved for years. 

Cheese is maae in large quantities in the dairy counties of England, particularly 
in Cheshire (where tho annual produce is about 11,500 tons), GlouceKtershire, 
and Warwick. “ Single Gloucester” is made from skimmed milk, “ Double Glou¬ 
cester ” from unskimmed,—^the best being from the vale of Bcrkelev. The Wiltsliiro 
is equal to the best double Gloucester. Tho celebrated Chedder and Bridge- 
water cheeses are made in Somersetshire; though a somewhat inferior Chedder is 
often sold as double Gloucester. The cheeses known bv the name of Stilton, w’hich 
are chiefly made in Leicestershire, and those of Banbury in Oxfordshire, are of 
superior richness; tho former is made by adding tho cream of the preceding 
evening’s milk to tho morning’s milking. Scotland produces little good cheese, 
except that called " Dunlop,” made in Ayrshire and the adjoining counties of 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright^ the most esteemed is the \yigtown.Dunloi)# In 
Ireland only a small quantity is made, and that too of an inferior quality. • 

The most cclebratedf foreign cheeses are the Parmesan, a skira-milk cheese chiefly 
from Lodi in Italy; the Gruyere,from Switzerland, entirely of new milk; the Roque¬ 
fort, of ewes’ milk: and the Neufchatel, made of cream, thickened by heat; the last, 
a small tiheeso folded in paper, is imported as a delicacy from Franco. The foreign 
cheeses principally used in this country, however, arc those from Gouda and Edam 
in Holland ; of those tho former is the finest, out the latter keeps longest, and 
consequently forms an important article in the victualling of ships. 

Cheeses are frequently coloured with annatto, the juice of tho orange carrot, or 
the flower of marigold, from the notion that a yellowish tint makes them look 
richer; Gloucester and Wiltshire cheeses are coloured deeply ; Chesliirc slightly ; 
but Chedder, Stilton^ and some other rich cheeses arc never coloured. 

Very little cheese is exported^ but the quantity imported is considerable, being 
about 220,000 cwts., which, with the exception of about 1000 cwts. from Italy, 
Franc^ and Germany^ is brought exclusively from Ilollaud. 

CHEQUE is a written order on a banker by a person having money in tho 
banker’s hands, directing liim to pay on presentment, or to bearer, or to a person 
named, a certain sum of money. Cneques partake of the nature of bills of exchange, 
ill their indorsibility as the representative of cash. Tho cheque, however, being 
exempt from the stamp laws, is limited in its operation, so as to prevent it from per¬ 
forming the functions of a bill of exchange^ and, being either a means of raising a 
credit, or an instrument by which a creditor at a distance from his ilcbtor can 
convert tho debt into a negotiable obligation. Such orders are exempt from stamp 
only if they be payable to tho bearer on demand, and drawn on a oanker within 
fifteen miles of tiio place whore they are issued. Tho place of issue must be 
named, and the order must bear date on the day of issue, and must not direct 
payment to bo made by bills or promissory notes (9 Geo. IV. c. 49, § 15. Sched. of 
55 Geo. III. c. 1B4). These rules must bo strictly observed. Where a person resid¬ 
ing in a private house four miles from a town, dated a cheque drawn there as if 
dra^vu in the town, it was held unavailable for want of a stamp (W'atcrs r. 
Brogden. I. Young Jew. 4.57). Cheques are exempted by 7 Geo. IV. c. 6, § 9, 
from tho provision which prohibits bills under £b from being negotiated in Eng¬ 
land except under certain restrictions. It is held that, in the ordinary* course of 
business, a cheque cannot be negotiated so as to afiect tne drawer (c. //. in the case 
of tho banker becoming insolvent), after banking hours of the day on which it was 
issued, but where tho drawer is himself instrumental to the delay, he may continue 
liable to any onerous holder. It is the duty of the person receiving a cheque, whether 
from tho_ drawer or an indorser, to present it for payment on the day on w'hich ho 
receives it, if it come to his hands early in the day, and otherwise on the day follow- 
mg; if he bo at a distance, ho should despatch it w’ithin tho same time, if the Post 
Office arrangements admit of bis doing so. Legal rules on these points cannot, how¬ 
ever, be strictly laid dowm, and tho above statements must bo hold as of a merely 
precautionary nature. A banker rofhsing to honour a cheque when ho is in funds 
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to the drawer, is liable in damages; but ho is entitled to act on his own discretion 
where there are grounds to suspect forgei-y or fraud. [Bill of Exciiangk.] 

CI1£Q,UEE, a small Turkish weight. The chequee used in weighing gold, silver, 
and precious stones, contains 100 dirhems or drams, and is equal 4050 troy grains; 
but tne chequee for goat-wool contains 800 drams, and that for opium 250 mrams. 

cherry, the well-known fruit of a tree iCerasus\ of which the Horticultural 
Society’s Catalogue enumerates about 220 varieties. The cherry orchards of Kent 
are celebrated. The wood of the tree is close, takes a fine polish, and some sorts 
are adapted for tool-handles and cabinet-work. 

“ Several liqueurs are manufactured from cherries. A lnrfn< black cherry is used in the composi¬ 
tion of the Ratafia of Grenoble; and the Maraschino of Zam is prepared from a particular species 
of cherry cultivated in Dalmatia. Kirschtcasser, wliich is a cheap spirit, forming a ctuisidcrable 
article of commerce, is the fermented liquor of a small black cherry.” ( Veg. Substances, i. p. 341.) 

CHESNUT, SWEET OR SPANISH (.Fv.Ch&taiynes. li. Castayne.S^. Castanas)^ 
is a dark-brown, ovate, sharii-nointcd nut, or coat, containing a nutritive starchy 
kernel, of a sweet flavour, which is extensively used as food, either raw, roasted, 
ground, or otherwise prepared, in Italy, Spain, and the S. of France, wlicrc the tree 
XCastanea vesca) chiefly abounds. It is used in this country in a roasted state at 
desserts. The quantity annually imported fluctuates from 15,000 to 30,000 bushels. 

The sweet ehesnut is grown in several parts of England, but the fruit is of an 
inferior kind. The tree in a wild state sometimes attains an extraordinary si/xj: 
On .^tna tlmre is one called the hundred-horso chesiiut, from its being able to 
^.contain 100 mounted men in its hollow. The timber is considered to be of equal 
value to that of the oak, and is applied to the same punioscs. 

Horse Chesnut i/Hsculus) is a handsome tree, much used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses in this country, but as it is soft and spongy, its value is limited. 

CHET WERT, or TCllETVERT, the principal Russian corn-measure, equal 
5| Imp. bushels nearly. 

CHICA, a plant iDignonia chica\ growing on the banks of the Orinoco, from tho 
leaves of which an orange dye is extracted. It is occasionally to bo met with in the 
form of round cakes. In Americ.*! it is used by the Indian tribes to stain their skins. 

CHICORY, OR SUCCORY, is a hardy perennial plant (fJichonnm intyhns)', 
found cither in a wild or cultivated state in most parts of Europe. It has a strong 
and fleshy root, which when young is celebrated for its use as a substitute for coffee, 
—a purpose for which Dr Duncan thought it might be advantageously cultivated in 
this county. Its preparation consists merely in being cut into pieces, dried, and 
gi'ound. Tiio substitution of chicory for coATee was greatly encouraged by Bona¬ 
parte, in order to harass the trade of England; and the root is still thus used in 
many parts of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. In this country it is well 
known to be extensively employed in the adulteration of coff'oo. 

CHILLIES are long roundish taper pods, obtained from a shrubby plant {Cnp~ 
fruteacens\ cultivated extensively in tho East Indies. The po.us are filled 
with a dry loose pulp, and contain many small, flat, kidney-shaped seeds. Their 
taste is extremely pungent and fiery ; their colour when ripe is a bright orange 
red. Tl^y are occasionally imported dry, and aro used as a condiment. They 
form thefoasis of Cayenne i)op|>or and curry iwwdor. Tlie fresh capsicums used 
in Europe are chiefly procured from a species (C. annuuni) found wild in tho W. 
Indies and S. America. 

CHILI, a narrow country extending nearly 1200 miles along the W. coast *)f 
S. America, betwixt lat. 25" and 44" S. It is bounded N. by Peru, E. by tho 
Argentine Republic, S. by Patagonia, and W. by the Pacific. Aroa^ including tho 
Archipelago of Chiloe, but excluding the portion of Patagonia claimed by Chili, 
130,0008q.miles. Population 1,200,000, chiefly Spanish-A moricans and India ns. It 
is dividea into eight provinces. Capital, Santiago, a handsomo inland city; pop. 
60,000, The government has a republican form ; tho legislature consists of a 
senate and house of representatives; and the executive power is vested in the 
hands of a supreme director. 

The lofty chain of the Andes runs alona tlio whole eastern bmindary of Chili, and the country 
below Is composed, to a considerable extent, of valleys, surrounded by high niountains or ridgi's. 
The climate varies much in the different districts, hut it is every where flalubri<ius, and in tlio 
central provinces is similar to that of Italy. Rain occurs seldom except between May and August, 
fipring begins in September, and the hottest months are January and Fehninry. The iiortTiern 
provinces are in general dry and steril, destitute of wood, hut rich in minerals. On tho other 
band, the southernjprovinces are humid, highly fertile, and abound in fine timber, but are much less 
rich in minerals. The chief metallic productions of Chili are gold, silver, and copper, but tlio steril 
condition of the provinces in which they are principally found prevents them being worked except 
where very rich. Gold is obtained both from the sand of tho rivers and from mines; the total 
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quantity in 1834 iji stated, in a late consular return, at 3tt52 roarcs; but no dependence can 
be placed on tlio accuracy of tliia report, as the metal is mostly exported in a clandestine manner 
to avoid the export duty, which is 4 per cent, ad valorem. The silver mines exist chiefly in 
the his:hest parts of the Andes, on which account few of them are worked; indeed they have been 
almost entirely abandoned since 1832, when some very rich ores were discovered about sixty miles 
». of Coplapo. The quantity of silver obtained in 1834 is stated, in the consular return, at 164,933 
marcs. The copper mines are exceedingly numerous between the cities of Oopiapo and Coquim- 
bo; and in 1834 there were exported 77|265 quintals of this metal in bars, besides 36,8.50 quintals 
of ore; while in 1838, the exports were, in bars, 89,337 quintals; in ore, 261,265 quintals. The 
total value of these minerals produced in 1834 was, gold, $525,231; silver, $1,484,416; copper, 
$1,148,501; total, $3,158,148, or ,£631,6.30. Mines of lead, tin, iron, and quicksilver are said to 
exist, but they are not worked. Coal is found in the southern provinces. The supply of salt is 
deficient. Intertropical plants do not succeed in Chili; and the 8U;;ar-cane, after being tried, 
was abandoned. Wheat is the great staple; barley and hemp are also leading obiects of cul¬ 
ture ; and the latter Is of a quality even superior to that of Russia. The vine and olive are also 
cultivated extensively ; but the wine and oil manufactured are of indifl'erent quality. The rearing 
of stock forms an important source of wealth ; the pastures N. of the river Manic are filled with 
innumerable herds of cattle; and swine are abundant in the Archipelago of CbiloS. The manu¬ 
factures of the country comprise earthenware, hempen cloths, coarse cordage, soap, inferior cop¬ 
per wares, leather, brandy, tallow, and charcoal. 

The internal commerce of the country is impeded by the defective means of communication. 
The high ridges, which every where separate the valleys, arc passable only for mules; and the 
roads suited fur carriaras are almost confined to those between Hantiago and Valparaiso and 
Conception; while of tlie numerous streams which flow from tlie Andes to tlie Pacific, none 
arc naviga))lo for any distance. The capital, Santiago, is the great emporium of tiic inland 
trade: it maintains a considerable intercourse with the mining districts and the coast; and also 
with the States of La Plata; the commerce with the latter being carried on chiefly through the 
pass of Aconcagua, on the road to Mendoza. • ^ 

Cliili is said to be almost the only Spanisli-American state whose commerce has increased since* 
tile separation from the mother country. Its trade with the other 8. American states chiefly con¬ 
sists in exporting wheat, flour, jerked beef, fruit, barley, beans, cheese, timlgtr, wine, European 
and Italian goods, in exchange for tobacco, sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, salt, drugs, dye-stufls, matte, 
hats, toeuyos {a coarse cotton linen from Brazil), and bullion. The exports to, and imports 
from, otlier countries are as follow:—China, exports, copper and bullion ; imports, silks, nan¬ 
keens, tea, sugar, and small articles. India, exports, copper; iuiports, 8Ug,ar and coarse cotton 
goods. United States, exports, hides, copper, seal-skms, and bullion ; imports, tobacco, sperma¬ 
ceti candles, oil, European and Indian goods, sugar from Iluvannah and Brazil; the annual 
value of the American imports is estimated at $2,5tlO,(NiO. Sfiain, no direct ex|mrtation; im¬ 
ports (by neutral vessels), wine, oil, and quicksilver. France, exports, bullion, hides, and cop¬ 
per ; imports, wine, brandy, silks, linens, clotli, hardware, paper, perfumery, boobs, leather ; the 
nmuiint of the whole being estimated at $l,0n0,0o0. Germany, exports, bullion ; imports, linens, 
cloth', glass, iron utensils, silks, cottons, spirits. Belgium, exports, bullion, hides; imports, Bri- 
tisli, German, and French manufactures. Britain, exports, bullion, Peruvian bark, saltpetre, 
indigo, cotton .and sheep's wool, coflee, cocoa, hides, sarsaparilla, and copper; imports, British 
manufactures of all kinds, besides quicksilver, wines, rum, brandy, and other forei^ and colonial 
articles. The declared value of British produce and manufactures sent to Chili in 1827 was 
£40(»,1.34 ; in 1830, £540,626; in 1&33, £816,817; in 1836, £861,903; and in 1839, £1,103,073; but 
the (3ulian estimate of the total average annual value of British goods imported in British and 
foreign vessels is $6.tM)0,000. Of the British cargoes a great proportion is sold for export to 
Bolivia, Peru, Ccntr.il America, and Mexico. 

Valparaiso, in .3.3® 2' 8., and 71“ 40' W., the port of Santiago, is the centre of the foreign trade 
of Chili; pop. 20,000. It stands on a rugged promontory, forming, with the shore, a deep cres¬ 
cent, the concavity of which, opening to the-N., fonns tlic harbour, where sliips of any size may 
ride in safety against all winds, except tlioso from the N., wliich blow with neat violence along 
the whole coast in tlie beginning of the rainy season. About 450 vessels arrive at this port an¬ 
nually, including about 100 British. • 

The chief otlier ports are. Conception, pop. 10,000; Coplapo, pop. 4000; Coquimbo, or La Sc- 
r,ana. the principal port of the mining country, pop. 12,U(Ml; and Valdivia, pop. 5*m(i. 'fhese 
towns liave at different times suffered greatly from earthquakes, which are common throughout 
Chili, particularly in tlie interior. In the N. provinces slight shocks are felt almost daily. 

Measures and WeipMs. —108 varas = 100 Imp. gress, the revenues for 1834-35-36 amounted 
yds. 96 Chiliiin lbs. reckoned cqiud 100 lbs. to $5,697«6G6, averaging yearly $l,8!i9,222. 
Spanish, or 101*44 lbs. avoird. In other respects The expenditure during the same years was 
same as Spain. $6,578,555, averaging yearly $2.192,8.51 ; leav- 

Momy. —Accounts arc kept in dollars of 8 reals, liig on annnal deficit of $293,629. exclusive of 
each of ,34 maravedis. The coins are, in gold, interest on the foreign debt. The domestic debt 
doubloons, half and quarter doubloons, and amounts to about £5,000,oti0. The foreign debt 
crowns; In silver, dollars, pieces of 4 and 2 reals, amounts to £1,(HX),«K)0, raised by the issue of 
and i and ^ reals: In copper, centaras and half bonds in this country in 1822, bearing interest at 
centaras. The Chilian national dollar being 6 per cent. Tlie Chilian loan was contracted 
coined at the rate of 8j) to the Castile marc, is. with Messrs Ilullct Brothers at 76 !>«>■ cent.; 
equivalent in value to the Spanish hard dollar, i and the dividends remain unpaid since Septem- 

Fmances. —According to the reports to Con- her 1826. , , 

CIllN^ the Celestial Empire^ situated in the E. of Asia, is bounded N. by Asiatic 
Ruasia ; E. by the Pacific Ocean ; S. by Gulf of Tonquin, Anuara, Birmab, and 
British India ; W. by British India, Independent Tartary, and Asiatic Russia. 
It comprises China Proper, area, 1,300,(HK) sq. miles ; pop. ,%’0,000,000: Chinese 
Tartary, area, .3,300,000 sq. miles ; pop. 12,000,000 : and Thibet, area, 750,000 sq, 
miles; pop. 5,000,000. Tho capital is Pc-king, in 39“ 50' N., 11C“ 30' E. ; pop. 
2,000,000. Tho government is a despotic monarchy, and the emperor is designed 
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Son of Heaven,” and absolute lord not only of China, but of the world. A pecu¬ 
liar character, however, is ijivcn to the constitution, by a provision for securing 
intelligent functionaries in the different branches of administration. These must bo 
persons elevated to the dignity of quans or mandariiis, by their proficiency in 
icaming. The highest class reside at the capital, as state councillors, public cen¬ 
sors,, or as members of the six pons or boards, to whom are confided the difibreut 
branches of administration; and fi'om the other classes are chosen provincial go¬ 
vernors and subordinate officers. 

Chinese Tartary and Thibet are comparatively lliinly peopled territories, inhabited hy wander¬ 
ing and semi-barbarous tribes, wlio are hehl as tributaries, or under loose military government, 
without any attempt to impose on them the laws and general character of China itself. The soiir<-o 
of the vast wealth of the state is to be found in Cliina Proper, the local features of which arc under¬ 
stood to possess the same character of vastness wliieh generally distinguishes the empire. Her 
provinces equal our kingdoms, her towns our capitals, lier villsiges most of our cities; yet all these 
are pervaded by a certain sameness approucfiing to monotonj'. The number of provinces is 
eighteen, and these are subdivided into districts, each dependent on one of the great cities. These 
last, according to their importimco, are arranged in three classes, generally expressed by the terms 
fou, tche&u, and hien annexed to their names; as, Kni-fongt/bw, han-tcheou, Yiien-Airw. Tiio 
northern, central, southern, and wcsteni jwovinees possess eaclj peculiar and distinctive charaelers. 

1. The Iforthern Provinces, Pe-che-lee, 8han-tung, and Shan-sec, consist of very extensive plains, 
rising on the N. and W. into mountains or high table-land, wliich form the lower declivity ef the 
lofty chain that traverses Riantchoo Tartary. The winter is extremely rigorous compared witli 
that of European countries under the same latitude; so that all tlie rivers, not excepting tfio 
largest, arc then frozen. Hence, though the summers are proportionally hot, the more valuable 
articles of rice« silk, and tea, which constitute the pride of Chinese culture, cannot be reared ; 

g>ven wheat does not successfully resist the cold, and millet is therefore the standard grain. The 
high grounds wear somewhat of a pastoral aspect, and simport several domestic animals, which 
have been banished from the more cultivated provinces. The fine manufactures that distinguish 
China are also unknown, though there arc some remains of the woollen fabrics in which site an¬ 
ciently excelled. Tlic miimral products consist of iron, large quantities of coal, with lupis-la/.iili, 
and other varieties of beautifully coloured stone. This district contains the capital, Peking, wliieli 
is situated in Pc-cbe-lee; and its northern boundary for 15<K) miles is tlie celebrated ftreat Wall, 
composed of two parallel brick walls, twenty-four feet in height, and twelve feet apart, tlie inter¬ 
val between which is filled with earth, and towers ard erected at distances of 300 or 4(K> feet. 

2. The Central Provinces consist of Kiang-nan, Tdie-kiang, Kian^-sec, Ilo-nan, and llou-qitang. 
The first and the last have each been divided into two ; yet the original appellations of both are 
still retained, and .they form decidedly the finest part of the em|>irc. All its most vultiahlo [>ro- 
ductions, all its finest fabrics, arc bore reared or manufactured. This territory consists, with 
little interruption, of an immense plain, throiigli the midst of which flows the great river Vang- 
tse-kiang, while tlie numerous tributaries which fall into it from lioth sides, as well as those 
flowing northwards to the Iloang-lio, render it one of the best-watered regions upon eaiUh. Indeed, 
the, excess of moisture, os it renders some districts marshy, is the chief disadvantage under wliicii 
it laliours. Kiang-nan is tlie province in wliich the riches and beauty of this part of China are 
must amply displayed ; all the products of nature and art being carried to a perfection unequalled 
in any other. The rice and wheat are excellent; the silk is rivalled only in Tchc-kiang; cotton is 
nowhere so good. The song-Io or green tea, the most delicate of that species, grows only on the 
hills of Kiang-nan, and in Tehc-kiang, chiefly the former. The people are said to ho more intel¬ 
ligent, and Nan-king, its chief town, was in former ages the capital, and still is tlic litiTary me¬ 
tropolis of the empire, and its finest city. It is celebrated for its porcelain tower, andfor its flutiri-liing 
manufactures;—tlic satins; the cotton cloth bearing its name; and its Ink and pn|»'r. wliieh are 
superior to any made clsewlicro. Tclic-kiang, tlic rival of Kiang-nan, forms, in a groat measure, 
a continuation of the same vast plain, equally fertile and beautiful. In particular, it is completely 
pcrv.aded by rivers and canals, covered with innumerable liarks. All the tropical productions 
nourish hete to a great c;;^nt; but that of silk is particularly distinguislied for its quality and 
abundance. The commerce and manufitcturcs of its capital, ilang-tcheou-fou, rank it with tiie 
greatest cities in C:iiina. Silks, particularly flowered taffetas, and different kinds of satin, are its 
peculiar staple. Kiang-scc, though to a considerable extent mountainous or marshy, sliares in 
some degree the manufactures of the neighhouring provinces, but is chiefly distinguished for tin- 
finest porcelain, which Is cxclusivcdV Ctonncil to King-tc-tching, one of its towns, said to contain 
1,000,000 inhabitants. The other rfl-ovinceB in this district arc less distinguished for their produc¬ 
tions, whether natural or artifleiaf. 

3. The iScmtftcrn ProfiTMJer are composed of Quang-tung, or Canton, Fo-kien, and Quang-see. 
These consist of the level country intervening between the sea and the extensive moiiiitiiin-cliuin 
which is prolonged from the Uimmoleh, along the whole south of China, witii an elevation dimi¬ 
nishing in its progress eastward, and wliich forms a steep barrier separating them from the rest of 
the empire. High ranges also shoot across them, and terminate in rugged cliffs. In tlie intervals, 
however, are many valleys, and even extensive plains, tliat rival the finest of the central pro¬ 
vinces, and are cultivated with equal diligence, though they yield no very valuable productions, 
except the bobca tea, reared chiefly on the hill-slopca of Fo-kicn. The manufactures are various 
and actively pursued, yet none of them can match those of Nan-king, llang-tcheoii-fou, and King- 
tc-tching. The coast, however, is the seat of nearly all tlic foreign trade of the empire. Its posi¬ 
tion relative to the eastern peninsula and archipelago, its fine harbours, even tlie ruggedticss of 
many of its districts, seem to have united in turning the industry of the people into this direc¬ 
tion. Canton is the wcU-known seat of the trade with Europeans and their possessions in India; 
while the Chinese Junks sent to the neighbouring coasts and islands are almost all fitted out from 
the iHirts of Fo-kien. A tmlder and more enterprising race, addicted to maritime adventure ami 
even to emiapration, inhabits th^ shores. 

4. The Western Provinces bordering on Tartaiy are Shen-see, Kan-su. Sc-tchiien, Kooi-tcheoii, 
and Yun-oan, but our knowledge of tliem is more imperfect thou of any other quarter. Ac- 
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cor<lini 7 to every doscription hitherto received, their nspoct, prudni-tiotH, and soend strite difTer 
very widely from tliose of the other parts of theempirc. Tlie mouiitunH are much l-iftier; and their 
recesses areoccupied to a great extent by the Miao-tse, IjoIos, and utlier independent ainl almost 
savage tribes. This region, however, is not altogether stt.Til or uiipro<luctive; there are some 
extended plains, and the mountains are generally interspersed with rich andboaiitiful valleys. The 
store of metals and minerals is particularly ample, including gold, silver, and coitpcr. tJn the 
hills of some districts are rhubarb and other medicinal plants; and among the numerous wild 
animals is the one which yields musk. The rivers atfurd commodious channels for transiwrting 
those articles through the whole empire. 

llcsidus these eighteen provinces on the continent, the Chinese possess various islands on the 
coast; tlio principal, Formosa, being on the west, and Hainan on the south. Tlie former is moun¬ 
tainous, and inliabited by barbarians, apparently of Polynesian origin. The latter is considerable, 
and is occufi'ied in the interior by rude natives, and on the coast by the Chinese, rearing productions 
similar to those of the utyolning coast of Quang-tung. 

The Chinese have been represented as averse to all traffic; but more accurate information seems 
to establish the fact that no people are more solicitous to ac<{uire riclies, or less fastidious as to tlie 
means; and that the wealthy class are as desirous as in au^ other land to procure whatever ap¬ 
pears to them useful or agreeable, witliout any scrupulous iiujiiiry as to how or whence it comes. 
The Internal Trade of this vast country constitutes by far the most important part of its com¬ 
merce. The variety of climate and productions throughout the empire renders the provinces 
mutually dependent upon each other, and affords amplo scope for exchange; while the traffic is 
increased by the circumstance tliat .the court, and with it the great body of opulent families, is 
resident at Pe-king, ne.ar the northern frontier, and in a country whicli yivbfs scarcely a single 
article of elegance or luxury. Tea, the universal beverage, thongli produced in almost every pro¬ 
vince, is not to be fuiitui of fine quality except in the few districts already mentioned. Hice is 
raised only in the central and.southern divisions, whence the whole consumption of the north 
nuKst be furnished. Sugar is confined within nearly the same limits. The silk and cotton manu¬ 
factures are carried to perfection only in the great cities of Kiang-nan and Tchc^iiang: porcelain 
only at King-te-tching. Timber grows only on the mountains, and chietiy on the .southern rant;?. 
Balt, a government monopoly, exists in mines as well ns rock springs, but is principally procured 
from sea-water on thu e.astcruand southern coasts. Huge stacks or ratlicr hills of salt scon at Tien¬ 
tsin were estimated by Mr Barrow to contain I'oo.ooo.iXK) lbs. Although these arc the principal 
commodities, tlicrc are obviously many others, the conveyance of which, on a scale requisite for 
the wants of so vast a pojnilation, must give occasion to a very extensive commerce. This great 
truile is conductetl almost entirely hy means of water communieations, consisting not only of the 
great rivers, particularly lloang-lio and Kiang-ku, with their tributaries; but also of canals, with 
whicli almost the wliule empire is furrowed, and upon which the (;hinesc have made the most la- 
vicli display of their industry and resources. The principal is the Imperial Canal, which extendsSiK) 
miles in Blian-tung and Kiang-sce. Compared wltli tliis grand system of wntcr-communic.ation, 
land-carriage is little regarded, and fetv of thu roads are Igniter than footp.aths; though when 
one does become actually necessary to connect any of their points of iiitoreuur.se, the inhabitants 
8 p,are neitlicr labour nor cost in making it complete. The coasting trade is discouraged by govern¬ 
ment on account of its diminishing the internal transit-dues. It is, however, pretty extensive; and 
centre.s chiefly in Amoy, Fou-tclieou-foii, and other ports of Fo-kicn, wiiich form a link Between 
the nurtliern and soutliern provinces. Ning-po and Sh.a-poo in Tchc-kiang, and Shang hai in 
Kiang-nan, arc also extensive ports. At thu latter, which ranks next to Canton in coininercial 
importance, the officers of the Amherst in 1U32 saw, in 7 days, 400 junks of from liNl to 400 tons 
burden enter from the north bringing flour and pease. Tliere are several other emporia along 
the northern coast, particularly Tien-sing in tlie metropolitan province of Pc-che-lee. In tlic 
southern provinces, (fliing-hai, about 200 miles E. from C.anton, is tliu seat of a flourishing com¬ 
merce. The towns to the westward are of secondary importance, and very little known. 

The Ejctemal Commerce is inconsiderable when compared to the groat resources of the country. 
Tliia has arisen partly from tlie variety of productions and manufactures exclianged by means of 
tlie vast internal trade, l»ut chiefly from the intercourse with Europeans being prohibited except 
at the single port of Canton, a port most unfavourably situated for foreign commerce, from its 
l>itig on tlie south coast, far removed from the most fertile and populous provinces, and at the 
farthest extremity from the metropolitan province. The policy of thus confining the European 
trade to a place so little suited to its extension, is attributed to the desire of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to remove the danger of foreign qiiarroN from the neighbotirliood of the capital, and to de¬ 
rive the largest possible revenue from transit-dues. In the early period of European intercourse 
with the east, a more liberal spirit prevailed, and the English East India C\nnpany possessed 
factories both at Tay-wan in Formosa, and at Amoy. Owing to losses sustained at these establish- 
nients they were after some years aliaudoned, and the trade removed to Canton. The oppressive 
exactions at tlie latter place induced the Englisli to re-i>pon the communication with Amoy ; but 
In 1757 , all attempts of this kind were foreclosed by a decree of the EmjHiror Kien-long, strictly 
limiting European intercourse to Canton. Bince that time various endeavours have bccii made by 
the British and other European states to improve tlioir conunercial relations with Cliina, but 
without success. Lord Macartney’s cmlauisy in 1711^ failed in procuring more than some slight re¬ 
laxations at Canton; and Lord Amherst’s in IB16 le<l to no result whatever; partly it has been 
said froni bis lordship’s refusal to perform the celebrated homage of I lie ko-ton to the emperor, 
though it would appear that tins was 8011 c “ In full solemnity” by a Hutch ambassador in 1794, 
with no other result tluin contempt for his servility. 

Bamorhi.—The staiile export of the empire is ten. [Tba.] As already noticed, the black tea is ob¬ 
tained cliiefly from Fo-kion, and tlie green from Kiang-nan ; but 01 late years the cultivation of 
the former for exportation has extendi to Qnang-tuiig, and of the latter to Tclic-kiatig. Tho 
traders generally begin to arrive in Canton early in Detober with tlie crop of the season; though 
with tile exception of tho kinds most in demand, teas may be had throughout the year. In No¬ 
vember the tmdo may be considered at Its height. Tens are exported principally to Europe (par¬ 
ticularly Great Britain) and tho United States ; besides which, a considerable quantity is sent to 
our possessions in India and Australia; and a much larger to every country of Asia which 
contains Chinese emigrants,—such as tho Annam Empire, Siam, and the Eastern Islands. Tho 
llussnans, who are prohibited from trading with the Chinese by son, receive tlieir supply over- 
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land, M do all tho Tartar nations, who have acquired a great relish for this article. The commodity 
next in iiumortance is raw silk,-which is raised and manufactured in the provinces of Kiang-nan 
Fo-kien, Tche-kiang, andCl,uang-tung; but the silks brought to Canton are those of Kiang-nan or 
Nan-king, and of Quang-tung only; and the first is generally double the value of the last. There 
is no article which shows in a more renmrkable manner than this the capacity of extended pro¬ 
duction possessed by China. The British exports, which form by far the most considerable part, 
and which averaged only, under the East India Company, about M.OtiO lbs. until 1834, when tint 
trade was openra to private adventurers through the medium of Singapore, having now increased 
to 1,4U0,U0U lbs., without producing any sensible advance in the price of the article. The 
next commodity, if rated according to its importance, is sugar, which is of two descriptions,—clayed 
or soft, and sugar-candy; this last being tho nearest approach to tho refined variety yet made 
by the nations of the East. The only mamifiictures for foreign trade are in Unang-timg and Fo- 
kien j and, in so far as reflned sugar is concerned, the produce of the former is fully 75 per cent, 
better than that of the latter. The quantity exported is from 80(K) to 9008 tons. In former times, 
the shipping of this article was confined to a small portion sent to the western coast of India, and 
it is only within the last 26 ye.trs that it hits been brought to Europe. Nan-king cloth still con¬ 
tinues to be exported in large quantities: also manufactured silks, notwithstanding tho improve¬ 
ment made in this branch of industry in Europe. The principal purchasers of the latter are the 
Aiiiericaiis, who export to the amount of about Cassia-lignca and cassia-buds are 

produced abundantly in the forests of Q,uang-tung and Q,uang-Ne, and about 4,0iN»,lHX> lbs. are 
exported by the British and Americans. C'iiniphor, found also in the forests of Quang-tung, is 
exi»orted largely, but tho quantity varies much from year to year. There are likewise brought 
to the market of Canton rhiibm*!), musk, aniseed, turmeric, urpiment, galangol, and cinnabar. 

The superior industry of the Chinese as compared with other Asiatic nations is proved by their 
extensive exportation of inanufactur<.d articles. To those already enumerated the following may 
t>e a'ided ; alum, white lead, red lead, brass leaf, tutenague or xinc,4alse-pearl8, glass-beads, paper, 
paper-lmngings, toys, table and floor mats, and china ware, with the precious metals. Alum is 
nrepareu in the distant province of Kiang-see, which supplies, we believe, the whole east with this 
iriinei-al. The paper of China is greatly inferior to the European fabric, but being much 
cheaper, it is used even in our Indian settlements for all ordinary purposes. Tlieir porcelain was 
largely exported before the western nations borrowed the art, and is still an important article of 
cuinmercc, especially to the Eastern Islands, tSiurn, and Annum. The total value of manufuctur,‘d 
articles exported by the En^ish and Americans in 1834, exclusive of raw silk, reflned sugar, and 
bullion, amounted to nearly 

Of late years bullion has been very largely exported from China. In 1834, the quantity of silver 
exported in British shipping amounted to $8,217,828 ; and of gold to §.513,7!*5, making together, 
at 43.2d. per dollar, ,482,428. Of this the amount of native or spcee silver was $6,119,384; and 
if to it be added the export of native gold, we shall iiave a total export of the precious metals, 
the produce of that country, equal to i; 1,197,836. 

China, besides exporting native productions, Ls also an entrepot for those of the neighbouring 
countries, and occasionally even for tiic manufactures of Europe, India, and America. Among 
these may be mentioned motber-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, cloves, canes, and rattans; dragon’s- 
blood, and cubebs, tho produce of the Eastern Islands; gamboge, procured in Cambodia; salt¬ 
petre and opium, the produce of India; and cochineal and cupper from America. 

Thu princiiial articles carried to Great Britain in the year 1838 were,—38,998,672 lbs. tea, 
7<>2,877 lbs. raw, and 18,840 lbs. thrown silk; 21,8/0 pieces bandanas, Ac.; 8461 sh.awla, scarfs, 
and handkerchiefs; 36!19 pieces taffetas, danmsks, Ac.; 65,811 lbs. rhubarb; 44,142 lbs. cassia; 
.5852 ibs. cinnamon; and 69,838 pieces of cotton. The American exports, which, next to tlie 
Britisli, are bv much tlie most important, amount annually to about $9,880,800, or ^‘1,876,(tuo, 
of which nearly two thirds arc in tea. 

ThelmjwrU may be divided into tliose from continental India,—those from the Eastern Islands, An- 
naui, and Siam,—those from Great Britain,—tliose from America,—and those from other countries. 

Uf tlie imports from continental India by far tlic most important is opium, though the use of 
this well-known drug is prohibited by the laws. topiiTM.I In the year 1817-1818, the quantity 
imported was 2436 chests, but in the year 18:16-1838, it hail increased to 26,818 chests, amounting 
in value to $17,186,983, or £3,563,9:18, probably the largest sum given for any raw article supplied 
by one nation to anotlier, if we except the raw cotton furnished to Great Britain by the United 
States. Tlie next article of importance is cotton-wool, one of the oldest brandies of trade lictwixt 
tlie countries, and, until opium took the lead, by far the most considerable. The market for th.s 
production is not supposed to extend beyond Quang-tung and Quang-seo, where it is said to lie 
chiefly made into quilting-cioths, to be used as winter dresses. Tlie cotton falwics of India have 
never, however, found a market in China,—the people having no fancy for flne muslins, wliiic 
the ordinary Indian cottons are neitli^ so siibstantiai as their dWn, nor so much cheaiier as to 
create a demand. The other artidcs imported are of inferior value; they consist of black pepiier, 
in small quantity, from Alalabar ; catechu from Pegu; niyrrli and olibanutn, productions of Ara 
bia; asafeetida, procured in Persia; piitchuck from Guzerat; also saltpetre, sandal-wood, sbarks'- 
flns. flsb-niaws, bezoar, pearls, and camelians. 

The following tables exhibit for a series of years the course*of trade between China and the 
different presidencies, according to the valuations thereof iu the Indian accounts, estinuitiug tlie 
rupee at 2s. sterling. 

Imports into China from India. 
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Exports from China to India. 
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wooa, cuuebs, gamboge, lortoiae-Bneii, mangrave-aarK, wax, uirus nusis, viuves, eoony, 

flsh-niawa, gambir rattans, sandal-wood, tin, dragons’blood, motber-of-pearl, gold, eagle-wood, 
benjamin. China, like every other country which is densely inhabited, is dertcient in the supply 
of timber and dye-woods. It is supplied by the neighbouring provinces, tlicrefore, which are in a 
rude state; and if capital were abundant and freights low, they would export a much larger 
amount. Rico is also an article of great Importance. Owing to the vast population and its 
consequent pressure on the means of subsistence, the value of rice is commonly double in Canton 
what it is in the neighbouring countries. The government, irPTcspect to the importation of this 
article, adopts an unusually liberal policy, oxcmptiim All ships with cargoes of it from harbour 
charges, and from the greator psirt or the customary fees. It is usually brought from Java and 
the Pliiiippiiios, and recently from Singapore. In 1B34, the quantity imported in British vessels 
was 15,40(i tons, and in American, 7412 tons, making a total of 22,818 tons, valued at £1.>3.9<)3. 
This is a branch of trade likely to become of Viist importance ; for it is at present in its infancy. 

The imports from Europe are almost wholly from Groat Britain. Those of most importance 
are woollens, cotton goods, and cotton-twist; iron, steel, lead, spelter or zinc, and quicksilver; 
the minor articles being cudbear, smalts, flints, tin-plates, clockwork, and machinery. Woollens 
have alw.'iys been much in demand in China; and those used are chiefly broadcloths, camlets, 
and lung-cUs, which And their w.*iy throughout nearly the whole empire. The cold winters, 
even of the most southern provinces, render such fabrics a comfortable wear; and, consider¬ 
ing the diminished supply and high price of furs, it is proli.ahIe thiit the demand for them will go 
on increasing. A more decided expansion, liowcver, would be given to the woollen trade, were 
the Chinese to allow of foreign intercourse at one of the northern ports. In order to be consumed 
at Pe-king, our woollens must travel 1200 miles, and cross the mountain-barrier, at the foot of 
which they are unladen from boats, and carried across the pass called Mei-ling. Tlie consequence 
is, tliat not more than one-ninth of our woollen exports is consumed in the northern provinces, 
including the capital, as proved by Mr Ball. It is only since the opening of the tnido in 1814, that 
our cotton goods have been received in China, and yarn was not imported until about the year 1827. 
I'lie descriptions of calicoes most in request are chintzes, long-cloths, muslins, cambrics, and ban¬ 
danas, scarlet and blue. Tlic twists in demand range from No. 18 to .'16. The metal goods imported 
are almost entirely consumed in the province wliero they are landed, .as they cannot bear the 
exr^nse of lengthened land-carriage and transit-dues; and this branch of trade is therefore of 
limited amount, owing to the restriction already alluded to. Of tlic minor articles it is not neces¬ 
sary to .speak at large. Watches have long been taken, and generally by the ton or half ton. Tho 
fancy of the Chinese is to wear them in pairs, in accocdance with a pretty general prejudice in tho 
East against an odd number. Bcarlot cuttings, or the tailor’s rcAise of scarlet cloth. Is so regular 
an object of trade as always to be quoted in the printed Price-current. Tlie increase in the import 
of Britisii produce and manufactures has been very considerable since the opening of the trade in 
1833; tbeir average annual ninount in the flve previous years having been A‘814,.368; while tlie 
average aiiionnt In the flve years, 1835 to 1838 iiicliisivo, was £ 1,027,181»thus showing an incrca.-m 
on the annual declared value amounting to £Al2.7i)X In lK:i8, the amount was ;£1,204..'U6, the 
principal articles being—woollen manufactures, A‘40»,762 ; cottons (22,133,621 yards), .C51}),0y8 ; 
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articles, there were also imported in the same year, from Great liritain, 11,032 lbs. cochineal; 
4.'»00 musquash, and 4814 otter furs; 786 tons pig load; 187,764 llis. quicksilver; besides about 


comprehending generally that of all the western countries of the Malayan Archipelago. Tlicy also 
bring cargoes of rice from Java and •Manilla. The trade in furs was created by that people; and 
lb® *bins usually imported are those of tho rabbit, seal, soa-ottor, land-otter, beaver, and fox. 
rhoy are convoyed direct from the north-west coast of America, and of bite years, from the re¬ 
cently discovcre.d land of New South Shetland. In the year 1832-18X1, tho Americans imported 
*o tho value of $lt,362,{/7J ; but in 183^ they only amounted to , . 

® and American tr^o must bo add^ that of tho Portuguese, Spanish, 

iMitch, and French, with an occasional ship from Denmark and Sweden. Tho trade under tlie 
I ortugueM nag Is very considerable, conducted chiefly through the ports of Damaun, Goa, Bom¬ 
bay, and Calcutta, and employing annually from 13 to 22 ships; and the joint imports an<l exports 
are estimated at S5 ,ih)i), 0(K>. The Spaniards employ a number of small vessels liclonging cliiefly to 
the 1 hUippincs. In the parliamentary papers their trade is stated at J.'KKl.iHMt; while that of the 
S7^2,093. The French commerce occupies 4 or 5 ships yearly, and is valued at 
trade of the native craft is cohttned to the eastern seas, and is estimated 
at ^20,00 i,00t); employing about 80,000 tons of shipping. 
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Canton, or QuANo-TCHrcot’-Kou, the emporium of tho for«i)?n Is seated in lat. 2.3’ 7' N., 

long. 113® 14' K., on the N. aide of the Choo-klang or Canton river, iniles distant from tho open 
sea. Vessels in the regular trade proceed first to Macao [Macao], at the entrance to tiiccstuarv, 
■where they are reported to a Cliincso officer, who, on receiving satisfactory answers to his in¬ 
quiries, grants a permit for them to pass tlirough the Boftue (or mouth of tlie river). Tiioy then 
proceed upwards to Whamnoa, tho shipping station, situated about 14 miles below Canton. 
The city is walled, and with the subiiriis, which are nearly of equal extent, contains a population 
of about a miliion. Europeans are not admitted within the gates; their business is transacted at 
factories situated in the 8. W. suburb, on a muddy flat contiguous to the river. There are at 
present four factories, the British, American, Dutch, and French; the first is the least objec¬ 
tionable, but all are incommodious, 'riiey belong to a body called tho Honn or licensed mer¬ 
chants ; of whom every vessel is requirc<l to have one as security for tho duties, and for tho 
conduct of the crow. 'I'liesc merchants never hesitate to undertake the responsibility for any ship 
that offers; and although the law declares that foreigners shall trade with them only, this is 
evaded by tho purchase of a small quantity of goods from one of their number, and, under a sort 
of license from him, a traffic is then openly carried on with the outMde tnerchauU, or natives 
generally. Shipmasters are required to declare tiiat tli^ have brought no opium. 

Trade is conducted with punctuality and despatch. The number of foreign merchants is about 
100, mostly British, or Americans, with Parsecs and Mohammedans from Bombay and Surat. 
Their residence at Ctmton, however, is only allowed during the business season, commonly from 
October until the setting in of tho wi^stcriy monsoon in the beginning of Marcli. During the re¬ 
mainder of the year thev reside at ^ucao. 

The public affairs of tfie Americans, French, and Dutch arc managed by consular agents, who, 
although not publicly recognised by the inipcrinl government, arc virtually so by the provincial 
administration, which transacts all business with them tlirough tlie hong merchants. The Bri¬ 
tish intercourse is regulated by the act 3 cNt 4 Wm. IV. c. iKi, which appointed throe commissioners 
for its superintendence, but whose duties have been since devolved on one, who has power to issue 
directions rejecting commerce, and for the government of our countrymen in China ami witliin 
100 fhiles of its coast. Section 8 of the act provides tiiat a duty on tonn.age not exceeding 5s. per 
ton, and on goods not exceeding lOs. per cent, ad valorem, may be Icvictl on shipping, in order to 
defray the expenses of the establishment. 

Mbasurks, Weiohts, Monirs, Duties, Ac. 

Meamres and Weights. —ThocovidoflOpunts | Duties and Port Charges. —Tho export and 
= 14*625 inches, or32c6vids = 13 Imp. yards; import duties are always paid b 3 ' the Chinese, 
and the li of 180 fathoms = 6,32 Imp. yards; 200 so tiiat they appear mixed up with the price of 
lis = 1 de^e; there are no measures of capa- tho articles, and the foreigner only knows tiiat 
city, liquids and gndn being sold by weight. ! they exist. In the Canton commercial guide 

The tael of 10 mace, 100 candarcctis, or 1000 • tiicrc is n list of the duties on a few articles, 
cash, = 5831 troy grains (but in weighing money : These are specified taxes upon the qu.'iiitity ; 
estimated at 579*84 grains); the catty of 16 taels and a few examples of tlicir operation as ad va- 
= IJ Ih. avoird.; and the pcciil of loo catties =r lorem duties may be hero given, taking prices as 
1.33J|lbs.avoird. IIence3pcculs=:400U>8. avoird., they stood in 1834. The ffiity on English iron 
84 catties = 1 cwt., and 12 taels 1 lt>. avoird. i amoimtcd to 18 per cent.; on Indian cotton 

Money. —Accounts arc stated by foreign mer- wool, 14 per cent; on Bohea tea, 20 per cent.; 
chants in dollars and cents; but t>y the Chinese and on Congou, 10 per cent. 

In taels (leang), of 10 mace (tseen), 100 eambi- j Vessels at Whampoa are subject to a vnrii'ty 
rcens (/««), or lOoOcash (te), which, except tho ‘ of charges; on tho Oleneig, of 867 tons burden, 
last, however (a small piece of copper and zinc ; tlie whole were stated by Mr M.'irtin to amount 
with a square hole in the middle), liave no re- to 4959 dollars ; of wiiicli, iiieasurcmciit charge, 
presentatives in coins, and are rather money , $236.3; cumsliaw or present, composed of entro- 
weights. The tael is the weight (1*208 oz. troy) pdt, clearance, and other fees, $2223; fees to 
of sycee, or silver reputed to bo pure, and as such . lingiiLst and coninrador, pilotage, bar-boats, Ac. 
would be worth about 6s. 6d.; but it is comraohiy i $.373. But vessels Ioade<l with rice are exempted 
valued among foreign merchants according to. from tlie measurement cliarge; also from tlio 
its rate of exenange for dollars. In converting i entrepot and Icang-tous fees, comprising tho 
taels of account into dollars, 720 taels are reck- | greater part of the ciimsbaw. 
oned equal to $1000; though in weighing money ; Tlie heaviness of the port charges, particularly 
717 taels are reckoned for $1000, making the ] on small vossoUi (the cumsliaw being tho s<inie 
value of the tael of dollar silver about 5s. lOd., on ail), joined to the contraband nature of tlie 
This is, however, subject to variation. ! opium trade, have led to an extensively organ- 

The flnencss of the precious metals is cxprcs.sed j ized system of smuggling at Lintin. At tliis 
by dividing their weiglit into 100 ecjual parts island, situated at the moutli of tho river, small 
called touch, —an ingot of 1*4 touch being under-vessels transship their cargoes intii large onc.s; 
stood to contain 94 parts of pure metal and 6 of ^ ships arc also stationed hero with riec, wliich 
alloy. The sycee silver used in ingots, os a sub-1 they sell In sufficient quantities to vc-sscls newly 
stitute for money, is never perfectly pure; In ' arrivofl, to exempt from port charges. Itislike- 
commcrcu it is seldom founa above 96 touch. ' wise tho ciiicf scat of the onium trade, and ships 
That received of late years for opium at Lintin are constantly lying as deiiots for the drug. Many 
has been found to contain a considerable admix- , other smuggling vessels lie at the same station; 
ture of gold, which has enhanced its value. I and even the price current states articles as deli- 

Ucmittances to China may be made either verable in the course of the regular trade and in 
direct or in bills on Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- j that by smiwgiing indiscriiiiinately. AII this eon- 
bay, to be sold in Canton. At Canton, bills 00 j traband traffic is conducted in tho prcsenco of tlie 
London are drawn at 6 months* siglrt, the usual 1 imperial fleet,—-a sufficient proof, if any were 
rate being about 4s. lOd. per doUw._ I wan ting, of tho corruption of t!»o native officers. 

In the preceding article, we have conflned our attention to the course of trade ns it rxislnd prior 
to the seizure of the British superintendent, Captain Elliot, by Commissioner Lin, in April lil.3'i. 
A narrative of the hostile operations which followed that event would bo out of place hern ; but 
should any new arrangements lie made with tlie Cliineso government before tlie work is completed, 
tiiey will be noticed iu a supplement. For other details we refer to the articles On um and Tka. 
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CHINA-ROOT, a large tuberose knotty root, of a dark reddiBh-brown colour 
on the outside and reddish-white within, produced by a species of smilax {Smilasf 
fMtia). It was formerly imported from China, and employed in medi<dne, but of 
lato years it has been much neglected by European practitioners. Various species 
of smilax arc common in Jamaica, where tho root is in groat repute, and held equal 
in quality to the oriental kind. (Ainslie's Mat. Indica.') 

CHINCHILLA, a little quadruped(C%inc/ti//a lanigera) celebrated for the beauty 
of its fur. which exceeds in warmth and softness that of any other animal^ and 
has long oeen known as an expensive and useful article in tho dress of ladies. The 
fur, or rather wool, is of an ash-gray colour, and sufficiently long for spinning. In 
length, the creature is six inches from the nose to the root of the tail, with small 

f einted ears, a short muzzle, teeth like the house-rat, and a tail of moderate length. 

t belongs to the Rodentia^ or gnawing animals, and lives in burrows under ground, 
in tho open country, in the northern provinces of Chili. [Fun.] 

CHINTZ (Du. Sits. Ft. Indiennes. Gor. Zitze. It. Indiane. For. Chitas. 
Rus. Siz. Sp. Chitesy Zaraza\ a peculiar style of fast-printed calico, in which 
figures of many different colours are impressed upon a white or light-coloured 
ground. 

CHLORATE, or OXYMURIATE OF POTASH, an interesting compound of 
chloric acid and potash, which, when strongly triturated, crackles, throws out 
sparks, and becomes luminous. It is extensively manufactured in consequence of 
its use in the preparation of light-matches, and a detonating priming for firearms 
having percussion-locks. - • • ' 

CHLORIDE OF LIME, or BLEACHING POWDER, is prepared by parsing, 
chlorine into chambers containing fresh slacked lime in fine powder, by which tho 
gas is copiously absorbed, with extrication of heat. It is a dry white powder, 
possessing a faint odour of chlorine, and a strong penetratin^^aste. When agitated 
with water, a portion is dissolved ; and the solution, called bleaching liquor, con¬ 
tains both chlorine and lime. This compound is extensively used as a bleaching 
material. Its power for this purpose, and consequently its commercial value, may 
be estimated by its action upon a solution of indigo or known_ strength (Ann. of 
Phil. xxiv. *218). The composition of bleaching-powder is variously stated. “ A 
specimen of chloride of lime of the best quality usually sold in Loudou, consisted 
of 1 equivalent of chlorine, 2 of lime, and 2 of water ” (liratide’s Chemistry). 
Chloride of lime is also used for fumigation, from its possessing the property, when 
exposed to air, of checking contagion or destroying noxious efiluvia. 

Chlorides of Potash and Soda. —These compounds likewise possess bleaching 
properties, but the price of the alkalis has led to their being superseded for general 
purposes by the chloride of lime, though they are still used by some bleachers and 
calico-printers for their more delicate processes. The cliloride of soda is al.so 
employed as a substitute for ashes in various manufactures. 

(JHLORINE, tho most energetic of the chemical elements, is obtained by tho 
action of muriatic acid on peroxide* of manganese. When pure^ it is a «eenish- 
yellow coloured gas, which has an astringent taste, a peculiar, disa^eable odour, 
and violently irritates the nostrils, windpipe, and lungs, when inhaled. The solution, 
which is made by transmitting a current oi chlorine gas through cold water, has/tlu; 
colour, taste, and most of tho other properties of the gas itself. Of these, the most 
important is its bleaching power ; it is also a powerful antiseptic, and destroyer of 
contagious matter and of bad odours ; and hence forms an important ingredient 
in many useful substances. 

CHOCOLATE (Fr. Chocolat. Get. Schokolate. It. Cioccolata, Per. & Sp. 
Chocolate), a kind of paste or cake, chiefly prepared with the triturated cocoa-nut 
(Theobroma cacao) after having been roasted, and other ingredients, the chief of 
which are sugar, vanilla, and a little cinnamon. It abounds with nutritive matter, 
but contains an oil which is of difficult digestion. A small quantity only is used in 
this country, which is nearly all of British manufacturo. Foreigners genera lly prefer 
the Spanish chocolate, but ours is made with more care, and is less oily. 

CHOSE IN ACTION, an English law term, denoting that kind of property of 
which owner is not in the actual occupation, though he has a legal right cn- 

possession by a suit. 

CHROMIUM, a metal resembling iron iu colour, brittle, and difficult of fusion. 
®P* 5*9* It is rarely to bo found in its metallic state, but several of its com- 

pounds are used in tho arts. In commercOa it chiefly occurs in tho forma of chromato 
of iron and chromate of load. 

Chromate of Iron, a compound of oxide of chrome with protoxide of iron, is 
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V f *“ »«J ««'»*■ UaUimoro in Amerun. It oco.ir^ 

iwiwe, wid ia crystals of a blackish colour, and imperfect wetalllc 

^*** ** manufacture of chromate of mtash. 

C’v?—iC^ad,w found native in the gold mines of Berozof in 
oioena, m the Ural Mountains, and in Brazil, and is easily prepared by niixiD^ 
chromate of potash with a soluble salt of lead. It occurs massive and crystallized; 
colour deep orange-rod; when nalvorized, orange-yellow. Sp. gr. 6*. It is a valuable 
pigment, and is need both in ou and w'ator colours, in calico-printing, and in dyeing. 

CunoM-VCE OF Potash is a salt of a bitter disagreeable taste ; crystals yellow. 
Sp. gr. 2*6. The Bi-chromate of potash is prepared from the chromato ; It has a 
bitter penetrating metallic taste. Sp. gr. 1*98. This salt is largely manufactured 
in Glasgow, for the use of calico-printers. , * . 

The other compounds chiefly in use are the Oxide of Chrrmtun^^ employed to give 
a green colour to glass and to porcelain, and Chromic Acid, which, fruni its |>re- 
perty of destroying most vegetable and animal colouring matters, is advantageously 
employed in calico-printing. 

CHRONOMETER. [Watch.] 

CHRYSOBERYL, a gem much prized when transparent and free from flaws. 
Its colour is green, sometimes with a yellow or browTiish tinge, and occasionally 
presenting internally an opalescent blueish-white light. It occurs crystallized, and 
m rolled fragments. Sp. gr. 37. Localities, Connecticut, Ceylon, and Brazil from 
whence the finest .specimens are procured. {Phillips.) . 

CHRYSOLITE, an ornamental stone of a bright yellow colour, sometimes tinged 
'with^freen or brown ; transparent or translucent; and possessing double the power 
of refraction. It is fonnd in angular, or somewhat rounded crystalline masses, and 
in prismatic ciwstals. Sp. gr. 3'4. The best specimens arc brought from Egypt. 

CHRYSOPRASE ie a rare pale-green calcedony, found in Upper Silc.sia and 
Vermont, which owes its colour to the presence of mckel. It loses the delicacy of 
its original hue by being much handlca or worn as an ornament: it is, however, 
much prized by jewellers, and usually cut into a convex form. 

CIIUNAM, in oriental commerce, is quk-klimo made from calcined shells. 

CIDER (Fr. Cidre. Gor. Zider^ Apfeltcein\ the wine of the apple, is made in 
large quantities in the English “ cider counties,” which lie sometuing in the form 
of a horse-shoe around the Bristol Channel. The best are Worcester and Hereford 
on the N., and Somerset aud Devon on the S. In Ireland, it is made of good qua¬ 
lity in the counties of Waterford an<l Cork. Generally speaking, those apples 
that are considerably astringent, and are unfit for the table or culinary purposes, 
make the best cider. From ‘24 to 3U- bushels of fruit aro required to make a 
hogshead, the price of which varies from £2 to £.5, according to season and quality. 
The liarvest is in September,^ but the liquor is not fit for sale until March ; it 
improves by keeping. Cider is made in Germany, Belgium, and Normandy ; aiui 
in the United States it may be con.°idcrcd as the common beverage of the great 
body of the people, except in large towns. 

An annual license to retail cider in En^rland is granted by the Excise, on an application similar 
to tliat required for a beer license the payment being £.3, .la., If the liquor is to bo drunk 

on the premises; £1, Is., if it is not (4 At 5 Win. IV. c. «S, and 3 At 4 Viet. c. 61). The duty of 
IDs. a-barrel on cider was repealed in IB^JO. 


CINCHONA. [Peruvian Bark.] 

CINNABAR (Fr. Cinnahre. Ger. Zinnoher. Sp. Cinahrio. It. Ci»4thro)y a 
mineral ore, consisting of mercury combined with sulphur, from which quicksilver 
is generally obtained by distillation. A similar compound, prepared artificially 
and powdered, forms the pigment termed Vermilion. 

Cinnamon (Du. Vr.Cannelle. Got. Zimmety Kanehl, li.CaneJla. 

.Sp. Canela. Por. Canella), a valuable aromatic bark obtained from a small tree, 
a species of Cinnamomuniy found in Ceylon. The tree is seldom peeled before 
the ninth year, and the proper time is from May to October. After the bark is 
removed, ft is firmly bound up for about 24 hours, daring which time it muhirgoes a 
kind of fermentation, which facilitates the separation of the outer bark from the 
epidermis and green matter under it, which are carefully scraped off the (Jeyloii 
cinnamon. The substance then speedily dries, contracts, and assumo.s a quilled or 
pipe appearance. These pieces or qnills are inserted into each other, the smaller 
Doing surrounded by larger ones. It is then carefully examined, mirted, juit up 
into bundles, and wrapped in double cloths made of hemp. The interstices 
between the bales are filled with black pepper, a mode of packing originally prac¬ 
tised by the Dutch, and scrupulously adhered to by the English, as it is saul to 
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improve both spices. The best Ceylon cinnamon occurs in pieces about 40 
iiicnes long, eacn containing from six to eight <}u|11s or rolls. It is of a light 
yellow colour, nearly as thin as paper, smooth, shining, admits of a considerable 
degree of bending before it breaks, fracture splintery, has a pleasant warm aromatic 
flavour, slightly astringent, with a mild degree of sweetness. When chewed, the 

{ )ieces become soft, ana seem to melt in the mouth. Other varieties of cinnamon 
oiind in trade are coarser and thicker, and arc not so pungent and sweet. The 
ordinary uses of cinnamon as a spice for seasoning, are well knowm. It is, besides, 
an artido of the materia medica, but is chiefly employed as an accompaniment to 
other medicines. 

Cinnamon and cassia differ from each other in little except the degree in which 
the aromatic principle exists in them. There are many contradictory statements 
as to the species of Cinnamomum from which they are obtained. According to the 
most recent authorities, cinnamon is obtained from two distinct species, but it is 
altogether uncertain which out of several yields cassia. The best cinnamon is 
procured from the C. Zeylanictim (JRlnme) indigenous only to Ceylon, but cultivated 
in Java, Brazil, Guiana, and elsewhere; and that of China is said to be the produce 
of the C. Armnaticum or Nees Von Esenbeck. 

Cinnamon is often adulterated with cassia or cassia-lignea, but the latter may 
be easily distinguished by its fracture being smooth, and by its slimy mucilaginous 
taste, without any of the roughness of true cinnamon. It is also sometimes mixed 
witli portions which have been deprived of their essential oil,—a fraud which can 
only bo distinguished by the weaker smell and taste. • • 

Europe is supplied with this article almost rvholly from Cevlon, of which it forms 
a staple export. It was formerly the subject of a monopoly, bnl though this is 
abolished, it is still liable to the excessive export duty of Ss. *per lb., levied by the 
local government. As cassia lignea, however. Can now, sinee the opening of the 
(^'hina trade, be obtained at Canton for about 3d. per lb., this cheap commodity is 
substituting itself, for many purposes, for the superior cinnamon of C^ lon. The 
amount of the latter annually imported averages about 500,000 lbs. The annual 
consumption in this country at present is, however, only about 10,000 lbs. The 
surplus imported is re-exported chiefly to Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, West Indies, United States, and Mexico. 

In tliti London market four qualities of cinnamon are distinguished, the price of which in bor.d 
varies at present (Jan. DMl) from 3s. 3d. to 7s. Od. per lb. 

A hale of cinnamon weighs 92i lbs. avoirdupois. 

CiNNAMON-OiL, oiio of tlio most powcrful stimulants in the materia mcdica, is 
generally prepared from the coarsest part of the bark, by maceration in sea-water, 
and then distilling with a slow fire. The finest has the flavour of cinnamon, ami 
the inferior a considerable mixture of the clovo taste. It is sometimes adulterated 
with the oils of cassia, cherry laurel, or bitter almonds. 

CINNAMON-STONE, a precious stone of a red colour, with occasionally a 
brown or orange-yellow tinge; translucent, rarely transparent, lustre resinous. 
Sp. gi'. 3*5. It is commonly found in masses, which are full of fissures, and rarely 
ill a state fit for cutting. Chief localities, Ceylon and Brazil. 

CINQUE PORTS, a Norman term applied to the towns of Sandwich, Dover, 
Hytlie, Romney, and Hastings, which were severed by William I. from the admin¬ 
istration of the counties to which they belonged, and erected into a kind of 
fialatino jurisdiction, with the view of securing his communications with tho 
Continent, and rendering this maritime line ono of the grand outw'orks of the 
CoiKiuest. Tliey were invested with valuable privileges, and placed under tho 
constable of Dover Castle, with tho title of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
To the five original ports were afterwards added, Winclielsea and Rye, and twenty- 
one subordinate ports or members,—^the jurisdiction of the whole collectively 
extending from Birchington, near Margate, in Kent, to Scaford in Sussex. Tho 
organization of tho Cintnie Ports was almost entirely broken up by tho Parlia¬ 
mentary and Municipal Reform Acts; but tho warden still possesses an admiralty 
jurisdiction, with tho execution of writs and custody of debtors. 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM, a term applied to “ all instruments of interchange 
by which the productions and the revenues of tho country arc distributed ; every 
thing which serves and is received as a mode of payment, or which constitutes tho 
nominal money-price which appears in price-currents.” {Mr Tooke's Evidence^ Par. 
Rer^t on Hanks of Issue, 1840 ; Q. 3285.) 

Circulation is the amount of such currency in use. When the term is used in 
reference to a bank, it means the amount of its paper issues. 
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CITRIC ACID is obtained by a chemical process from lemon or lime juico. 
II forms beautiful crystals, of which the primary fiipiro is a right rhombic prism. 
They have a sour taste, and are soluble in somewhat less than their own weight 
of cold and lialf their weight of boilin/^ water. They also dissolve in alcohol. 
The average proportion of citric acid attordod by a j^allon of good lemon juice is 
about 8 oz. This acid is prepared by a few manufacturers ui)on an extensive 
scale. It is employed by calico printers ; while in the form of lime juice it is 
used as an acidulous drink, and in preventing scurvy. With salifiable bases it 
forms salts called citratesy wliich are applied to various purposes. {Itramle's 
Chemistry.'^ 

CITROJN (Fr. Citronat verd. Ger. Snccade. It. Confetti di cedro. Sp. Avitron 
verde)f the fruit of the Citrus medicOy a tree growing in Madeira, Spain, Italy.. 
Persia, and otW places. The fruit is oblong, five or six inches in length, warted 
and fun’owed witn a rough yellow rind, and a subacid but c^jhlo pulp. It is 
chiefly valued, however, for the fragrance of the rind, from which a delicate sweet¬ 
meat is prepared. There are a tpreat variety of citrons. The lingered citrons are 
a large kind, much esteemed by the Chinese, who place them upon porcelain 
dishes, and have them in their apartments to fill the air with fragrance. Another 
variety is in great demand by the Jews, who use it as a conserve at their Feast of 
Tabernacles. Citrons are generally imported in salt and water, and sometimes 
preserved with sugar. 

CIVET, a valuable perfume obtained from the civet cat ( Fiverra civetta)y a 
natife of lIAizil, Guinea, Madagasc.ar, and the East Indies; but of which numbers 
are kept for coiqimercial purposes in Holland. This perfume is produced by both 
sexes, and is contained in two cavities or pockets placed beneath the tail; the.«?o 
cavities are smooth internally, and covered with numerous small pores, connected 
with the glands from«which it is secreted. It is of a clear yellowish or brownish 
colour, about the consistence of honey, and uniform throughout. Undiluted, the 
smell is oflbnsively strong, but when mixed with other substances, it becomes 
what some consider a fragrant perfume. Civet was formerly in high repute in 
Europe, but is at present little used, excepting in the composition of some kin<ls of 
perfumery, to increase the power of other scents. When genuine it is worth from 
80s. to 4(te. an ounce. 

CLAFTER, a name given to the fathom in Germany and Switzerland. 

CLARET, a name /^ven in this country to the red wine of Medoc, imported 
from Bordeaux, or more commonly a mixture of that and the wine of Bonicarlo, 
in Spain, or some full-bodied French wine. In France, Clairet is a general name 
for all rose-coloured wines. [Wine.] 

CLEARING A SHIP is registering her name and cargo, on leaving a port, 
iu the books of the customhouse. 

CLEARING-HOUSE. [Bank.] 

CLOCK (Fr. Horloge. Ger. Wandnhry f/Ar, Grosse-XJhr'). a timciiicco 
constructed on the same general princii>les as the watch, but naving its mo¬ 
tion regulated by a pendulum, instead of a bahanco and spring. The early 
history of clocks is enveloped in obscurity; but the invention of the pendulum 
clock is supposed to have occurred about twenty years after the discovery of the 
isochronal property of the pendulum by Galileo in lfi39. Many of the most im- 

{ lortant improvements on the machinery of tho clock have been the work of Eng- 
ishmen : of these may be mentioned the anchor escapement of Clement, a London 
clockmaxer, in 1680, Harrison’s pendulum, and Graham’s dead-beat escapement. 
Tho chief scat of the clock manufacture of the United Kingdom is London. As in 
the case of watches, the different parts of the mechanism' of the clock arc made by 
different sets of workmen, and polished and adjusted by others. The foreign docks 
imported into the United Kingdom consist chiefly of German or Nuremberg woo<leu 
clocks. [Watches.] 


Clockmakers are bound to enfrnivo upon the dial-plate their name and residence. 

The importation and exportation of clociis and watches are roguiated by tl>c act .3 & 4 Wm. IV. 
c. S8 dE 104. [Customs.] 

Cloclu and watches for private use, howcvir, not being marked in the manner required by tho 
said act, may be admitted on payment of tiic proi^ar duty, upon the party lunking a declaration 
of bis entire Ignorance of the law at the time he purchased tlie clocks and watches, and that they 
are for bis own private use. (7. 0. Seittetnber 4, 1028.) 


CLOFF, the namo given , to a small commercial allowance or deduction (com¬ 
monly 2 lbs. per bale), made from tho original weight of some kinds of commoditius 
on their sale. It is now nearly obsolete. 
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CLOVER-SEED (Du. Klaver-zaad. Fr. Sentence de trejle. Gcr. Klecsqat\ tho 
produce of a plant iTriJblium) of which there are two principal kinds : rcil clovct*, 
a biennial; and white or Dutch clover^ a jperennial. Red and white clover seeds 
are largely imported from Germany, llolfand, Belgium, France, and the United 
States; and about 100,000 cwts. are annually entered for home consumption. As 
the foreign seed frequently contains weeds, its quality should be examined by 
pressing the moistened thumb to tho sample, and looking to tho colour and 
plumpness of tho seeds which are turned up. 

An acre of clover will, on good laud, produce about three tons and a half of 
dry hay ; of which two tons will be procured from tho first cutting, and one and 
a half from tho second ; on highly manured land, greater crops are obtained. 

CLOVES (Du. Krvidnagelen. Fr. Clous de girofte. Oer. Cewurznelken. It. 
Carofani. Por. Cravos da India. Sp. Clavillos. Rus. Gwosdika)^ the unexpanded 
dried flowers of tho clove-tree iCaryophgllus aromaiicus)^ a native of the Moluccas. 
They have somewhat tho form of a nail. Their colour should be of a deep pitch- 
brown, internally reddish; their smell strong, peculiar, and agreeable; and their 
taste warm, acrid, and aromatic. The best are large, heavy, brittle, but not 
crumbly, and when pressed, exude a little oil. When light, sott, wrinkled, dirty, 
pale, and without smell or taste, they are to be rejected, having probably been 
steeped in water before being dried (Duncan*s Dispensatory). Euro}w was for 
a long time supplied exclusively from Amboy na, where tho cultivation of the 
spice is monopolized by the Dutch; but the clove-tree has now been carried to most 
of tho tropical parts of the world, and particularly to Sumatra, and. Ulie western 
parts of the Indian Arcliipelago, to Guiana and Brazil. It is also cultivated, in 
Mauritius; but tho cloves are of inferior <iuality. Those of Amboy na are reckoned 
tho best. The average quantity of tliis spice entered for home consum]>tion is about 
100,000 lbs. • • 

Clovk-Oil. Cloves yield by distillation nearly one-sixth of their weight of 
essential oil, of a deep red colour, haviug the flavour of the clove, but comparatively 
milder. Sp. gr. I'OIM. It is a pow'crfui stimulant. 

CGACH, (SARRIAGE. Tho coachmaking trade is carried on principally in 
London and Edinburgh, and to a considerable extent also in most large towns 
throughout the kingdom. The number of persons employed in this manufacture 
is estimated at about fiOOO. Besides making coaches for sale, a number of mauu- 
factui ors are partially engaged in the stage-coach business, by lending out vehicles 
to speculators, and keeping them in repair, in return fur about ‘2^d. or 3d. for 
every mile travelled. A few are exported to Intiia and other places ; but 
almost none are imported,—a circumstance attributable partly to the state of 
excellence to which tho manufacture has arrived in this country, and partly to 
tho high import duty on foreign carriages. 

Mail Coaches arc umlcr the man.'igcmcnt of tho Post-ofBcc. Hackney Coaches nro subject to 
special regulations In dilTcrcnt districts: the hackney and stage carriages of I^ondon arc regulated 
by tho acts 1 & 2 Win. IV. c. 22, and I & 2 Viet. c. 79 > the tirst of which imposes a license-duty 
of £5 to keep and let to hire any liackncy carriage, besides 10s. weekly during the continuanco 
thereof. 

Stage Carriages, or all carriages where separate fares shall be paid by passengers for places 
therein, are subject in Uritain to tho following duties and regulations, in tunns of 2 & 3 Wm. IV. 
c. 120; 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 48; and 2 At 3 Viet. c. t56 

For every original license to bo taken out yearly by tho person who shall keep any stage £ s. <1. 
carriage, namely, for each carriage.5 o 0 

And for every supplementary license for the aainc carriage, for which any such original 
license shall have been panted, which shall be taken out in any of the several cases 
provided for by the act during the period for which such original license was granted. .0 1 0 

And in respect of every mile which any such stage carriage shall l>e licensed to travel, the fol¬ 
lowing rates of duty per mile, namely,—If licensed to lairry not more than (5 passengers. Id. 
per mile : more than 6, and not more than 10, per mile ; and for each 3 additional pas¬ 
sengers, id. per mile. 

The proprietors of railways in Uritain shall pay for all passengers convoyed by hire in carrtoges 
ait tho rate of id. per mile for every four passengers so conveyed; aiid they aro required to 
give security that they shall keen regular accounts of tho same, and pay tho duties. The 
Treasury is, however, authorized to compound for these duties. 

Duties shall attach on every burse let for hire, or used either os a saddle-horse, or for drawing 
any carriage, and in respect of every horse of any mourning coach or hearse, except for 
drawing any stage carriage or hackney carriage, going no less -than ten miles from the Post- 
ofiico, nor any flsh cart. 

Stage carriages, the roof of which shall not bo more than 8 feet 9 inches from the ground, and 
the bearing of which on tho ground shall not las less than 44 feet from the centre of the track 
of the right wheel to tho centre of the track of the left wheel, if licensed to carry not more 
tiuin 9 piissenj^orB, nhAll b© iillf>\vod to c!it*ry not mure tliAii /V out«itlo; lo to ditto* 0 out* 
side; 13 to 15 ditto, 11 outside; 16 to 18 ditto, 12 outside; and if licensed to carry any greaUV 
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number than 18, shall be allowed to carry not more than 2 additional passengers outside for 
every 3 additional piissengers license*! to carry, under penalty of £5. Oriver, guard, and 
children in lap, nut to be counted as passengers ; 2 cliildron under 7 years to be reckoned as 
1 passenger. No person to sit on lug^ge on roof, nor more than 1 beside the driver; penalty 
£5. Justices, roivd'surveyors, toll-keepers, iSce. are authorized to cause carriages and lug¬ 
gage to be measured, and passengers counted. 

The other regulations have reference chiefly to the name-plates of the proprietors, and the 
conduct of the driver and guard. 


ASSESSED TAXES ON CAnilTAGRS. 


Carriages wUhJbtir wheels or more. 


PRIVATB CABRIAOKS. 


No. 

Each 

Carriage. 

No. 

Each 

Carriage. 

No. 

Each 

Carriage. 

1 

£ a. d. 

6 0 0 

4 

£ a, d. 

7 10 0 

7 

£ a. d. 

8 10 0 

2 

6 10 0 

5 

7 17 6 

8 

8 16 0 

3 

7 0 0 

6 

8 4 0 

8 

8 1 6 


And so on at the same rate for any number of 


such carriages. 

For every additional body used in the £ a. d. 

same carriage.3 3 0 

Carriailes kept to be let for hire with 

post horses, each.3 0 0 

If Tirawn b/ one horse, each. 4 10 0 

Carriages let by coachmakers without 

horses, each.6 0 0 

Carriages with two wheels. 

Kach carriage for private use.3 5 0 

Ditto kept for hire with post horses. .300 
Ditto drawn by two or more horses or 

mules...4 10 0 

For every additional body used ui the 
same carriage. 1 11 C 


Reduced Duties bg 1st Wm. IV. c. 35. 

Four-wheel carriages with each wheel 
ofless diameter than30inchcs,drawn 
by ponies or mules above 12 hands 
and not above 13 hands in height. 


each.. 3 5 0 

Carriages used by common carriers, 
and occasionally carrying passen¬ 
gers, with 4 wheels.2 10 0 

Ditto, with 2 wheels. 1 5 0 


Exemptions .—Carriages with loss th:in 4 wheels, 
not kept for hire or pruttt (except for the con¬ 
veyance of prisoners or paupers), and drawn by 
one horse, marc, or gelding, or mule only, anil 
not otherwise, whatever nmy be the form or 
construction of such carriage, or tlic nmterials 
with which the same shall be built or fitted up; 
provided that the price or value of such carriage, 
together with the cushion or cushions, and every 
or any other article or thing used therowitli, or 
belonging thereto, shall not exceed, or nt any 
time have exceeded, the sum of £21 ; but every 
such carriage must have the name, place of 
abode, and occupation of the owner, painted in 
straight lines, in white upon a black ground, or 
in black upon a .white grmind, upon the back 
part of the body of such carriage, or if there bo 
no back part, then upon the panel of the right 
or off side; or if there be no such panel, then 
upon some other conspicuous part of such side; 
or if there be no such side, then upon the outer 
part of the right or off side shaft, in llotmm ch.a- 
racters, in words at length, each letter being one 
inch in height, and of a pi'oportionate breadth, 
and in such plain and csonspicuous nmnner that 
the same shall be at all times visible and legible, 
all in terms of 6 A 7 VVm. IV. c. 85, and 1 Viet, 
c. 61. 

Carriages not let for hire, with loss than four 
wheels of a diameter under 3«) inches, where tha 
same shall l>e drawn by ponies or mules uut ex¬ 
ceeding 12 bands high. 

E.B .—By act 3 Viet. c. 17» an additional duty 
of 2s. per pound is payable on all aasessments 
commencing 2oth May 1840, or any subse<|uent 
year, except on Carriages kept to be let Tor 
Iiire.” 


Coaches were introduced into England about 1570, and by the year 1600 were in general use among 
the wealthy clas-ses. Prior to their introduction, the only mode of travelling by kind was on foot, on 
horseback, or in litters,—the use of the last, however, being conflned to the .sick, to ladies of 
rank, or to the carriage of the dead. ** When the daughter of Henry Vlf. repaired to Scotian<1 
in 1003, she travelled for the most part on ‘ faire palfrey,' two footmen in her train, carrying 
* one varey riche litere, borne by two falfe coursers varey nobly drest; in the wich ilterc the 
sayd quene was borne in the intryng of the good toumes or otherways to her good playsur.* At 
Dalkeith she was met by her future spouse, James IV.; and the roval lovers made their entry into 
the capital, * the kyng mooted upon a pallcfroy, loglh the quene beiiynd hym ; and so rode thorow 
Edenborough "* (New Edinburgh Almanac, 1838). llitied coaches were first used in 1625; hut 
mail coaches were not introduced until 1785. In 18.37 there were 54 four-horse, ami 48 pair-horsj 
mail coaches in England. The greatest speed attained by any of these was 10{ milos per hour, 
the average of the whole being 8} miles per hour. There were besides 30 four-horse mails, and 
5 pair-horse mails in Ireland; and 10 four-horse mails, and 4 pair-horse mails in Scotland. The 
number of licensed stage-coaches, including mails, in 1837, was .*1026; of which about one-half 
(1507) began or ended their journeys in London. The amount of revenue dcriveil in 1K17 from car¬ 
riages of all kinds (exclusive of that from horses) was £546,236. 

COAL (Dan. Steenkull.^ Du. Steenkoolen. Fr. Charbon tie terre. Ger. Slein- 
kohlen. It. Oarboni fossili. For. Carvoes de terra. Rub. Ugolj, Sp. Carbones tie 
tierra. Sw. Stenkol) is the result of the mineralization of vegotablo remains, it 
exists in many parts of the world, but in none is it produced ho abundantly a.4 in 
Britain. The most imTOrtant English coal-fields aro situated in Northumberland 
and Durhan^ but coal is likewise found in large quantities in Wales, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset and in the midland countio.s. Tho 
Scottish coal-fields are chiefly situated in the Edinburgh and Glasgow districts, in 
Fife and in Clackmannan. In Ireland coal is worked in tho counties of Antrim, 
T.ieitrim, and Kilkennjr; but the produce of that part of the United Kingdom is uut 
equal to tho consumption. 
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Coal is of diiTorent kinds ; as, hroron cont^ found at liuvoy in Devonshire, an<l in 
several i>arts of tlio Continent; pitch coal or jet ; glance or anthracite coat, of which 
Kilkenny coal appears to bo a vai’icty ; and black or common coal :—the last being 
tho kind priindpally found in this country. Dr Thomson has arranged the diffcianit 
kinds of coal which arc met with in Britain into lour subdivisions tAn. of Phil. 
vol. xiv.). 'riie first is caking coal, because its particles are softened by heat, and 
atlhero together, forming a compact mass : the coal found at Newcastle, arouinl 
Munehester, and in many other parts of England, is of this kind. Tho second is 
termed splint coal, from the splintery appearance of its fracture. Tlie cherry coal 
occurs in Staffordshire, and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow : its structure is 
slaty, and it is more easily broken than splint coal, which is much harder ; it easily 
takes fire, and is consumed rapidly, burning with a clear yellow flame. Tho 
fourth is cannel coat, which is round of great purity at Wigan in Lancashire ; in 
Scotland it is called parrot coal: it emits a brilliant light, possesses a very 
compact structure, and is peculiarly well fitted for the manufacture of gas. Coal 
is of a great variety of qualities, as almost every pit has in trade a distinct 
character. 

Tho employment of this mineral in England as fuel extends little farther back 
than six centuries; and it was not until about tho reign of Charles I. that it was 
in general use in London and other large towns. Its consumpdion has since 
kept pace wdthjthe increase of population and industry, and with tho advances in 
tho art of mining. Tho invention of tho steam-engine, tho improved mode of 
proi)ping the mines introduced in IttlO, and tho advantages derrired from tlu' 
safety-lainp of Davy (first used in 1815), have greatly facilitated the working oi 
coal in modern times ; and sinco the commencement of the present century, its 
consumption has been more than doubled. At present tho annual consumption of 
the United Kingdom is estimated at 30,000,000 tons, wliicli^ at the rate of 7s. jicr 
ton, will amount to £10,500,000,—a sum consiilcrably exceeding tho value of tho 
annual produce of gold and silver throughout the world. 

The following table exhibits tho quantities shipped coastways, and exported to 
foreign countries at tho different ports in 1839 :— 



Coaktwayn. 

K\|>orted. 


Cimttwavs. 


RNOLAND. 

T*on<lon. 

Tons. 

Ton9. 

26,640 

SCOTJLAND. 

Ton*. 

Toi.a. 

IVirts-moiith. 



.30,4.59 

120,183 

C8..3U3 

46,960 

1,389 

18 

18,360 

33,029 

11,151 

7,1.3ti 

10,011 

3,7r>8 

])ri»tol . 

0.874 
3,058 
4,87» 
1.3,0.15 
25,084 
0.1 nno 


CilDiici'stur. 


CardifT. 


Newport. 


Swansea. 


T.laiiclly. 


Milford. 

(i3,22I 

88,111 



248,417 

73,467 

2,044 


Clicster. 

.3,!)21 
103,0.30 
107 
oo an: 


151 

1«M 

l.iverpool. 


Fleetwood. 

22,006 
AQfl lUQ 


Wliiteliavon. 


699,348 

I30,.5fl5 

Carltslo. 

fi0,141 

2,4.32 


Herwick. 

Newcastle. 

1,255) 

1.372 

5.'>8,0.'*2 

370,020 

111,707 

28,420 

4,802 

2,102 

IRKJ.ANn. 



Sunderland. 

ms.ixio 

1,308,778 

1.3,285 

Duhlin. 

Orin 

1,320 

Hull. 

Other ports. 


3',3U6 




Other ports. 

.3,208 


2,(«M» 

3,715 




8.621,677 

1.,315,137 

Totals- 

7.22.3.013 

1,449,417 


Of the 7,223,013 tons shipped coa.stways, 336,968 tons consisted of culm, which was 
**r”*i*^™°®*’ wholly from Swansea, Llanelly, and Milford, and 13,015 tons of cinders, 
climfly from Newcastle. All coal sent coastways by sea was, in the reign of \ym. 
III., subjected to a tax of .5s. per chaldron, which, during tho late war, was raised 
to 9s. 4d.it was reduced in 1824 to 6s., and in 1831 it was repealed ; in 1830 tho 
revenue yielded by this tax amounted to £1,021,862. 

In 18.36 an act (6 &, 7 Wm. IV. c. 109) was passed which repealed certain pro- 
^^*^*^*^ three previous acta (.0 Anne, c. 28 ; 4 Geo. II. c. 30 ; and 
28 Goo. III. c. 53), by which combinations in the coal-trade to enhance tho price 
were declared unlawful, and which also had tho effect of jircventing more than 
five persons from carrying on trade in coals in partnership. 
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The coal-tradc hi different parts of tlu* kingdom is regulated by a great Yaricty 
of local statutes; the shipments from the Tyne by the ** Turn act, 6 Geo. IV. 
c, 3*2, which provides that every shin must bo loaded in her “ turn;” and the Lon¬ 
don trade by the act 1 & 2 \Vm. IV. c. 7G, as renewed (I Sc *2 Viet. c. 101) for 7 
years in 1838. The chief provisions of the latter arc the following :— 

The duties previously payable upon coals commutCMl for 13d. upon every ton sold u-itliin the 
limits of the dtv ; namely. Od. per ton payable to the fund for public improvenumts ; 4<1. jK!r ton 
to the corporation of London ; and Id. per ton to the coal inarbet. Coal KschanRe to continue 
vested in the corporation of Lor.di)n ; and to he on open market, §§ 3. 4. Court of Aldermen may 
make by-laws to regulate the market, §32. Coals to he sold by weight; and the chaldron mea¬ 
sure formerly used to bo reckoned equal 25J cwts., §§ 43, 44. With coals exceeding fidO Ihs. «leU- 
vered from any lighter, or from any wharf within 25 miles of the General Post Udice, the seller 
shall deliver to the purchaser immediately on arrival, and before tinlt^ing, a ticket specifying 
the name of the coal, and the quantity; and a weighing machine is directed to bo carried with 
every wagon, and the carman to weigh gratuitously any sack chosen by the purchaser, under 
penalties of £20, § 47. Coals above WW lbs. to be delivered in sacks containing either 112 lbs. or 
224 lbs. net ; coals delivered by gang lalamr may be conveyed in sacks containing any weight, such 
being first mentioned, and may be delivered in bulk if the purchasers think fit; but the weight 
of the cart and coals therein sliall l;e previously ascertained by a weighing machine, and the seller’s 
ticket shall state the weight of the cart and of the coals therein, under penalty of £50. 

The consumption of coal in Lomlon in the year 1837 amounted to 2,6*26,997 tons, 
whicK with tno exception of 18,73.5 tons Scotch, 3.3,*2.59 tons Welsh, and 14,963 
tons Yorkshire, were brought almost wholly from Newcastle, Sunderland, and 
Stockton ; the number of vessels which entered the port of London with coals in 
the same year^was 87*20. In 1830, the consumption of Loudon was 2,55*2,3*21 tons, 
and in 1839, 2,611,616 tons. 

Of late years considerable interest has been excited both in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment by a system under which the snpoly of coals to the London market is limited 
w'hen the prices are below certain denned rates. It would appear, that for the 
ostensible obmet of preventing an undue fluctuation of prices, an arrangement, 
called “ The Limitation of the Vends,” has (though subject to occasional intorruj)- 
tions) long existed among the coal-owners in Durham and Northumberland, by 
which the quantity to be raised from the ditferent collieries is apportioned according 
to the probable demand. “ When,” says Mr Brandling, “ it is understood bv tho 
coal-owners that all the parties interested in the coal-trade on the Tyno and Wear 
arc willing to enter into an arrangement of this nature, a representative is named 
for each of tho collieries ; these representatives meet together, and from amongst 
them choose a committee of nine for the Tyne, and seven for the Wear. This being 
done, the proprietors of the best coals aro called upon to namo the price at which 
they intend to sell their coals for the succeeding twelve months ; according to this 
price tho remaining proprietors fix their prices; this being accomplished, eatdi 
colliery is reunested to send in a statement of the dittcrent sorts of coal they raise, and 
the powers of the colliery, that is, tho quantity that each particular colliery could 
raise at full work ; aUU ui)on these statements the committee,, assuming an ima¬ 
ginary basis, fix the relative proportions as to quantity between all the collieries, 
which proportions are observed whateyw quantity the markets may demand. The 




ensuing month, they issue so much per 1000 to the different collieries ; that is, if 
they give me an imaginary basis of 30,000, and my neighbour 20,000, according to 
tho quality of our coals, and our power of raising them in tho monthly quantity, 
if they issue 100 to the 1000, I raise and sell .3u00 during tho month, and my 
neighbour ^00; but in fixing the relative quantities, if wo take 800,000 chaldrons 
as tne probable demand of the difierent markets for the year, if tho markets should 
require more, an increased quantity would be given out monthly, so as to raise the 
annual quantity to meet the demand, wore it double the original quantity as¬ 
sumed.” {Par, Paper^ 1830.)* 

The criterion by which the coal-owners are guided is tho price in tho Loudon 
market. This price, however, is alleged to be very much under tho control of tlu; 
coal-factors, who, it is said, are enabled, by the co-operation of the northern owners, 
to regulate the number of cargoes to be unloaded, and in this way artificially to 
elevate the price to the consumer. The regulation of the coal-factors of dato 
2d February 1837 bears, “ Tliat in consequence of the great increase of price uf 

* The fullowlngaro the annual proportiomi which the committee for regulating the isHiies have 
apportioned upon the nominal basis of each colliery in the regulation since its cxtuhlislinivnt: - 
In 1834, 645 chaldrons per thousand; In 1635, 768 chnldron.H; in laid, 765 chaldrons; in 1837, 776 
chaldrons; in 1838,605 chaldrons; in 1830,644 chaldrons; aud in 1840,555 clialdrons per thousand. 
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every thing connected with shipping and the coal-trado, the following scale bo 
adopted,” namely, to admit from 30tn September to 1st March, 40 cargoes, when 
c«al 3 rule ‘233. Ga.; SO cargoes when they rule from 233. 9d. to 24s. ; 00 cargoes 
wlion from * 243 . .3<1. to 248. 6d. ; and 70 cargoes at ‘24,3. 9d. From Ist March to 1st 
April, each rate is reduced Gd.; and from 1st April to 30th ^ptember, a further 
reduction of (id. is made on the scale. The price here stated is the wholesale price 
charged at the coal-exchange.* According to Mr Peaso, the particulars of the cost 
of one ton of best house-^o coal (as Bewicke, Crai.ster, Wall’s End, Gosforth, 
Heaton’s, and others of a similar quality), from the Tyne, supplied to a Loudon 
consumer, assuming the price paid by him to bo 12s. 6d., is as follows :—1*7, 
Cost on board of a ship in tho Tyne, 10s. 6d.; 2d, Cliarges at coal-market in 
London, including city dues, insurance, &c., 2s. 8d.; 3d, Freight to shipowner, 
including harbour due.s, &c., 9a. 4d.; 4/fc, coal-merchant in London, including 
screening, carting, &c. lOs.; in all, £1, 12s. 6tL iPar. Papery 1838, Ao. 475, pp. 

’ Notwithstanding the clamour which has been rai.scd upon this subject,it maybe 
doubted 'whether any material reduction could be made on the price charged by 
the northern coal-owner, as ho is kept in check by the competition of iiroprietors 
in other places, who are not parties to the alleged combination. But the fact 
that tho cost free on board, in tno Tyne, is more than trebled upon tho consumer 
ill London, shows that abuses must exist in the mode of conducting the trade there; 
and on examination this will bo found to bo tho case. An nnnecc.ssajy delaj: occurs 
in the discharge of coal-vessels after their arrival in the Thames,—a'circumstanc'^ 
which must produce an extra charge for freight; while, in unloading amP in all 
subsequent operations, a want of economy is conspicuous and charges are accu¬ 
mulated in a manner without parallel in any other port of tho kingdom. In Edin¬ 
burgh, situated on elevated ground, 2 miles from the poi^, tho shipping price of 
Newcastle coal is only about doubled on tho consumer. 

The exportation of coals was formerly checked by a heavy export duty of 6s. .5d. 
per ton upon large, and Is. 8d. per ton upon small coals ; but in 1831 these duties 
were moaified ; and in 1835 (4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 8.9) they wore repealed, with tho 
exception of an ad valorem duty of 10s. per cent, when export<;d in a British ship, 
and of 4s. per ton when exported in a foreim ship. No duty is exigible on 
shipments to the British colonics. As coal can be frequently taken as bal¬ 
last, it is now exported in increasing quantities to foreign countries. In 1839, 
tho quantity exported was, as already stated, 1,449,417 tons ; whereof, France, 
340,373 tons ; Holland, 180,348 tons'; Denmark, 129,00.5 tons ; Germany, 116,678 
tons ; Russia, 78^54 tons ; Prussia, 83,942 tons ; Italy, 30,279 tons ; Malta, 
27,988 tons ; British America, 50,983 tons ; British West Indies, 64,078 tons ; 
United States, 52,930 tons ; Brazil, 21,066 tons; other countries, 273,693 tons; tho 
declared value of the whole was £542,609. • 


It is not now noceasAry to enter into bond for the duo exportation of coals to Britidi possessions; 
but when tlioy or any otiicr articles shall be exported in foreign vessels, on payment only of tiio 
low duty (under treaties of reciprocity), security % bond shall be given (for the amount of duty 
at ri.sk) for tho duo landing of the articles so exported in some port of the country to which such 
vessel shall belong, and for tho pnidiiction, within six mouths, of certificates by tho British consul 
at such port of the duo landing of the cargoes, before sucli bonds shall be discharged: the parties 
executing tho bond are to bo the maister and mate of the vcssid only, and the stamp-dutv on tho 
bond is to bo remitted to the party. iMin. Com. Cw. Julu 12, IS.'I?'’; Tretu. Order, JSfov. 'l, 1837, 
and Dec. 22, 1838.) . .. 


Duration of Coal .—There is much fallacy in the conjectures which arc so frequently 
hazarded in regard to the duration of our coal-minc.3. Some persons perceive in 
them a store of fuel laid up for thousands of years, even at the pre.scnt increasing 
rate of consumption ; while others pronounco as confidently that cold and starva¬ 
tion await us before five centuries shall have elapsed. The present vast demand, 
it is true, would exhaust our known ooal-fields in a calculable time, but we have tho 
unknown, or rather unsurveyed, in reserve, to which ingenuity and enterprise will 
gradually extend themselves. We have also ground to hope that the present waste 
of coal in the mine and on the bank cannot always continue, for in the progress of 
knowledge we have an assurance, that every year, as it increases tho necessity, 
will also increase the means of economizing our resources. When wo consider tho 
augmented effect of coal in tho steam-engine since thodaysofAVatt, and tho saving 

* Much disaatlsfactlon exists among the owners of tho best coals in the north with the coal-fac¬ 
tors rcgulaUon in London, which often precludes the best description of coal from being offered 
for wle until the inferior qualities Iiavo been taken off the market by tho coal-merchants, and it U 
considered us not improbnolo that some alteration in the present system will bo the result. 
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of fuel which the introduction of the Iiot-blast, and of anthracite coal in tlio smelt¬ 
ing of iron, promises to occasion, we cannot doubt that a general riso in the pri«;o 
of coal would stimulate ingenuity to the discovery of other improvements by wliicli 
equal effects might be prooxiced without increase of cost. Such a stimulus is alreatly 
in some measure supplied by the economy of fuel which the employment of steani- 
vcssel^ in long voyages renders necessary, and from this important results innst 
follow. Meantime, the only legitimate eiul to bo aimed at by speculators on the 
duration of coal, is the prevention of all waste. If, to the best of our power, wo 
husband our resources, wo may safely leave to posterity the management of tlnur 
own interest,—the task of compensating for a diminution of mineral resources by 
an increase of mechanical skill and ingenuity. 

COASTING-TRADE. [Commerck. Customs. Siuppma.] 

COB, a name given in some places to the hard dollar. 

COBALT (Fr. Cobalt. Gcr. Kobalt)^ a reddish-gray brittle metal, somewhat 
soft, and difficultly fusible; it possesses little lustre. Sp. gr. B'G. The finest spe¬ 
cimens are the produce of Saxony. Cobalt is never employed in a separate stat<*, 
but the impure oxides of the metal, called zaffro and smalts, are extensively 
used as colouring materials. Cobalt blue^ or Thenard's bliie^ is a beautiful pig¬ 
ment prepared from the phosphate of cobalt, which may sometimes be introduced 
by painters as a substitute for ultramarine. (limnde's Chemislry.) 

COCA, a shrub iErythroxylon coca) cultivated extensively on the Andes of Peru, 
on account of its leaves, which, when dried and mixed with burnt lime, form a 
stimulaTting narcotic, which is much used by the Peruvians as a masticatory. The 
use of*coca brings on a state of apathy to all surrounding objects, and its ofieet.s 
are of the most pernicious nature, exceeding even those of opium in the destriictien 
of mental and bodily powers. A confirmed coca-ch(!wcr, or cotjuero, is said never 
to be reclaimed. In Petu and Bolivia, tho value of this drug iirepared annually 
is estimated at above 2^ millions of dollars. 

COCCULUS INDICES (Fr. Coque de T^vant. Ger. Fischkormer. It. CoUa 
di Levante. Malay, Tuba bidij, Tam. Kakacollie verei. Sans. Kaknmari). a 
name given to the berries of the j\fcnispermum cocciilus (Linn.) of Malabar. They 
are about the size of large peas, of a gray colour, and wrinkled surface, and contain a 
kidney-shaped seed within a very thick shell. Four ounces of tho nut afford one 
ounce of the seeds. The phcll has little taste, but the seed is poisonous and in¬ 
tensely bitter. Cocculus indicus is said to bo employed by some brewers as a 
substitute for hops, though its sale and use for such a purpose is prohibited under 
severe penalties Dy 56 Geo. III. c. 56. It is sometimes used externally in medicine. 
About ^00 lbs. arc annually entered for home consumption. 

COCHIN-CHINA. [An.nam.] 

COCHINEAL (Du.Co«c/n?ni/;>. Vt.Cochenille. Gct.K oschcnilje. Tt.Coccinif/lin. 
Por. Cochenilha. Rus. Konssenei. Sp. Cochinilla, grand)^ a bcautit'ul red dye-stulf, is 
tho female of a small insect {Coccus cacti) a native of Mexico, which feeds on the 
leaves of tho cactus opuntia, from which it is supposed to derive its colour. After 
being collected from the plants, they are plunged into boiling water to kill them, and 
dried in tho sun. Cochineal is imported in small rugose inooorous grains, commonly 
of a deep mulberry-colour, and covered more or less with a whitish down. Tho -e 
insects are preferred which are dry and plump. In tho British market the quali¬ 
ties are distin^ished by tho names Black, tiuver, and Foxy, tho respective price's 
of which, in bond, were recently stated at Bs., 7a., and (is. per lb. It is liable 
to be adulterated by mixture with old insects, composed of mere skin, and with 
spurious ^ains manufactured of coloured dough; the latter are detected by tli<‘ 
action of hoiliag water, which dissolves them, wlule it has little effect upon tbo 
genuine insect. Caro should likewise bo taken that the dark colour has not bfcu 
communicated by art, which may bo discovered by tho article having, in this case, 
an unpleasant odour. Cochineal, though affording a crimson solution, is generally 
used for dyeing scarlet, and is employed chiefly fur woollen goods. 

The production of cochineal is confined to Mexico and Central America; but, ns 
it comprehends a great value in small bulk, it is frequently used by inorcliants f«>r 
remittances, and is thus imported from many other places besides the countries f>f 
production. The consumption in this kingdom was nearly doubled after a great 
diminution of the duty in 1824; and it has again much increased since the lu«' 
reduction to Is. per cwt. (1 & 2 Viet. c. 118), which took effect from tho .'>tli 
January 1839; the average quantity annually entered fV)r home consumption in the 
four previous years having been 170,(100 lbs.; whereas, in the year to 5th January 
1840, it amounted to 490,000 lbs. 
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COCKET, a custom-honsc warrant, given on the entry of goods for exportation, 
in evidence of their having paid duty, or being duty free. 

COCKLE, a shcll-fislT (6'arrf*«»i) which abounds in the seas of almost every 
warm and temperate climate. It is generally found buried in sand near the shore. 
The species are numerous, and some grow to a very large size. The common 
cockle (C' edule) is well known as a cheap article of food in most of the towns on 
our coast. . , , „ 

COCO, on COCOA-NUT (Pers. Narjible)^ is the product of a species of palm* 
found ill all tropical countries. The milk of the cocoa-nut is a 
lileasant refreshing liquor contained within the kernel while it is yet growing, and 
which diminishes in quantity as the kernel approaches to maturity. This last 
has much the taste of the filbert. The importance of the cocoa-nut tree to mankind 
lias caused it to bo cultivated wherever the climate is favourable to its CTowth. 
It is sometimes found throughout extensive tracts, to the exclusion of ail other 
trees. Almost the whole Brazilian coast, from the river San Francisco to the bar of 
Mamangnape, about 280 miles, is thus occupied; and it was estimated some years ago 
that about 10,000,000 trees were growing on tno south-west coast of Ceylon. The 
nuts are generally brought to Europe as wedges to fasten casks and other packages in 
vessels ; their freight, tnerefore, costs nothing. About 400,000 lbs. are annually 
entered for homo consumption. 

The cocoa palm is from 60 to 100 feet In height, and 1 to 2 feet in diameter; at the top it is 
crowned with a magnificent tuft of leaves^ each about 14 feet in length, tfnd resenbling an 
enormous feather. A good tree produces from 50 to 80, Bometimes loO nuts in a year; and ej.'.h 
nut is considered equivalent, ns food, to tit least 3 oz. of rice. It grows best in the moist low 
grounds that border the seacoast, or which form the ueiglibouring islands. Nothing can he more 
beautiful than these cocoa groves. The bare trunks rise like columns to a vast height, and the 
regular foliage, arching their .summits, carries tlic eye along the vistes, as it were, of a boundless 
gotiiic edifice. It is a very prolific tree; flowers are put fortl> every four or five weeks, and thus 
flowers :md fruit are generally to he seen at the 8:imc time. It furnishes materials for almost an 
infinite variety of purposes. Of the roots are constructed baskets; of the hollowed trunk, drums, 
pipes for aqueducts, and similar articles. The reticulated substance at the base of the leaves, besides 
serving for infants’ cradles, is manufactured into coarse sackcloth. TIio terminal bud is accounted a 
delicacy for the table. The leaves are emploj’etl for thatching buildings, for making baskets, fences, 
and torches, bc.sides furnishing the chief diet in Ceylon for the tame elephants; in a young state they 
iirc transparent, and aro made into lanterns by the natives. The woody ribs of the leaflets are 
formed into a kind of basket-work for catching fi.sh, and into the brushes and brooms employed for 
domestic purposes. Good pobish is yielded by the n.shos, and the latter is used instead of soap 
by the native washermen. From the unexpanded flower is procured a sweet juice which 
is converted into wine, and subsequently distilled into arrack, whicit is manufactured in very 
large quantities in the i.sland. From palm-juicc is likewise prepared, in great abundance, a coarsi; 
kind of sugar callodyo(7/;ery. The value of the fruit of this tree can only be fully appreciated in 
the countries that produce it. The tilirous covering is an admirable substitute for hemp, and is 
largely inanufuetured into coir [Coin], a substance pcctdiarly well adapted for tlie conlage of 
vessels. In short, to siicli a variety of purposes is the cocoa-nut tree applied, that, according to 
Mr Alartin, the natives of tiiu Maidive Islands send an .annual embassy to Ceylon, the boats rnn- 
veyiiig wbicli are entirely prepared from this tree, the persons composing the embassy clothed and 
fi'd on its produces, mid tlio numerous presents for the governor arc all manufactured from this 
queen of the palms. 

Cocoa-Nut Oin is obtained from the albumen, or white solid matter contained within llie .shell, 
by pressure or decoction; usually tlic former. This oil is used in lamps, in the manufacture of 
Mindlc»s and torches, in tlic composition of pharmaceutical preparations; and mixed witli daminer 
it forms the substance used in India for calking the scams of ships. It is largclv imported into tho 
United Kingdom from Ceylon, and about 30,000 cwts. are annually entered for aomo consumption. 

COCOA. [Cacao.] 

COCOON, tlio oblong roundish ball formed by the silk-worm by winding around 
itself tlio silk which it draws from its bowels. 

COD (Du. KabeljaantOf Itaukaelja. .Yt. Mortte. Ger. Kahtjau^ Dtikalau. It. 
Ihwcala. For. BacaUiiio. Sp, Dacalao')^ the must valuable of tlio white fish (frarfiis 
Morrhua^ Linn.; Morrhua vu/ouris, Cuv.) is found nnivcr.sally from Iceland nearly 
to Gibraltar, and is very abundant on the coast and islands on tho E. side of Ame¬ 
rica, from N. lat. 40® to 66®, particularly at Newfoundland. It spaAvns in our seas 
aliout February, and nine millions of ova have lH?en found in tho roe of one fettle. 
It is in tho best condition, as food, from tho end of October to Christmas. Two 
varieties arc distinguished in the British seas, tho northern or Scotch cod, a blunt- 
lieadod, lighter-coloured fish ; and the southern or Dogger Bank cod, a sharper- 
nosed, darker fish ; both aro equally good, and are sometimes taken on tho same 
P’ouud. As cod generally inhabits water from 25 to 40 fathoms deep, its capture 
is only attempted with linos and hooks. It is voracious, and easily taken : from 
400 to 650 fi.sfi have been caught at tho Newfoundland bank, in 10 or 11 hours, by ono 
man. “ In tliis country, it ajjpears to bo taken all round the coast; among tho 
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i'^laiids to the N. and W. of Scotland it is abundant; most oxtensivo fisheries are 
carried on; and it may be traced as occurrin^jf also on the shore of almost every 
comity in Ireland .”—“ A change has lately taken place Irm the cod having shifted 
their ^ound. Formerly the Gravesend and Harking fisliernion obtaiucu no cod 
nearer than the Orkneys or the Dogger Bank ; but for the last two or three years, 
the simply for the London market has been obtained by going no farther than the 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk coasts, and even between that and London, where pre- 
jvionsly very few fish could bo obtained.” ( YarreWs British Fishes,) 

The Great Bank of Newfoundland^ the celebrated resort for the cod-fisheiw, is a 
large rocky shoal extending towards the east of the island, about b’OO miles in length 
and 200 in breadth. The ocean flowing over this vast submarine mountain contains 
perhaps as much human food as a land territory of equal extent; and altlioiigh the 
maritime nations have for several centuries laboured iiidefatigably in it, not the 
slightest diminution of fruitfulness has ever been observed. For a long time the 
fisliery was chiefly confined to this bank, and to vessels sailing from European ports. 
As soon, however, as permanent settlements b^an to be formed, it was founu that 
the S. E. coast, rocky and deeply embayed, anorded a supply almost equally cx- 
haustless, the produce of wliicti could be cured there much more cheaply and con¬ 
veniently. The bank-fishery was in consequence gradually deserted by tno British ; 
and if tno French and Americans still carry it on to a certain extent, we may 
conclude that it is entirely owing to the want of the same conveuiency on shore. 

The fishery n^w carried on by our countrymen chiefly extends along the coasts 
ofc Labrador, principally the south-eastern tract opposite to Newfoundland, and 
scparatAl from it by the Straits of Bcllcislo. Twenty thousand British subjects 
are annually employed, with from two to three huiidrca schooners, on the Labrador 
stations. About four-fifths of what we prepare is afterwards exported to the 
southern countries of Eufope, chiefly for consumption during Lent, and the other 
-fasts of tho lioman Catholic church. A great quantity is carried into Newfound¬ 
land green or pickled^ that is, it is split and salted, but has not been dried at the 
stations. In general, however, it is dried ; after undergoing which, and a carelul 
inspection, it is divided into three sorts 1. Merchantable, of tho •finest colour 
ana quality. 2. Madeira, which are nearly equal to the first. 3. West India, 
decidedly inferior, yet capable of standing a sea-voyage, and being kept a consider¬ 
able time. These last, with the greater part of tho Madeira, are destined for tho 
aliment of the negroes in the West Indies. The bank-fish is inferior in appearance 
to the shore-fish, and, to a certain degree, in quality, from tho process of drying 
(which mast be done on shore) being often petformed too late, and with fewer 
conveniences than in tho case of the shore-fishery. It is, however, of a larger size, 
which secures a preference in some markets. 

The annual produce of tho British fishery of Newfoundland, including the fish 
carried there from Labrador, at different periods since 1790, was as follows. Tho 

a uantities stated are quintals of dried fisii, each equal 112 lbs., or 1 cwt. avoir- 
upois. 

1790, 1791,1792, average . quintals ftMl.BOO laTO . . quintals 7«), 177 

1798, 1799, 1800 . . 3K2.881 1832 .... 619.177 

1805 .... 526,:m 1833 . . . 8»;{,5:J6 

1815 .... 1,245,808 18.34 .... 674.988 

1820 .... 890.729 ia35 .... 727,.'M« 

1825 .... 97<3.464 1836 .... 8fi0.354 

The state of tho fishery may thus bo regarded as stationary. Tho price ob¬ 
tained for cod, however, has varied remarkably. In 1814, it was estimated at £2 per 
quintal; in 1831, 1832. and 1833, at not more than 10s. In 18.34, it rose to about 
133.; but in 1835, again fell to lOs. Tho value of tho 860,.354 quintals dry fish, in 
18.36, is stated in the public accounts at £517,457, of which there were exported, 
810,.598 quintals, value, £483,638 sterling ; the value of tho core and pickled fisli, 
in the same ycai^ being, besides, £1665. This, however, was exclusive of tho 
fisheries of Nova ^otia. Cape Breton, Canada, and New Brunswick, the produce 
of which is stated under these heads respectively. The quantity of fish imported 
into the United Kingdom, re-exported, and consumed, for a series of years, is stated 
in the accounts of tho Board of Trade as follows, without however distinguishing 
the portion thereof consisting of cod :— 

18.34. in36. IfUKL ia37. laifl. 

Imported, evrts. . • 51,974 68,.3.'J7 Wl,165 125,1.13 183,448 

Re-exported . . • 17.412 5,3(i0 9,916 13,310 6,574 

Entered for consumption . 34,562 62,752 76,474 111,823 96,874 

Great Britain, by the treaty of 1816, ceded to France the right of fishing on the 
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Bhores of Nowfoundland, from Cape John to Cape Ray, with the islands of Si 
Pierre and Miquelon ; and in 183*2, this power employed about 325 vessels, of from 
100 to 400 tons each, in her fisheries on the British American coasts and banks, 
and 14,000 fishermen ; and the produce of their fishery in the same year was about 
354,000 quintals, value ^6300,000 sterling ; to protect which the government pays 
on the average £50,000 in bounties. The French vessels are principally fitted out 
at St Malo, Bordeaux, Brest, Marseilles, and Dieppe.^ 

1’ho Americans of the United States, by the convention of 1818, possess the pri¬ 
vilege of fishing along all the coasts within three marine miles of the shore ; and 
of curing fish in such harbours and bays as are uninhabited, or, if occupied, with 
the consent of the inhabitants. Their first spring voyage is made to the banks ; 
the second cither to the banks. Gulf of St Lawrence, or the coast of Labrador; the 
thinl, or fall voyage, is again to the banks ; and a fourth, or second fall voyage, is 
also made, sometimes to the banks. In these fisheries they have annually engaged 
from 1500 to 2000 schooners of IM) to 130 tons, employing about ‘20,000 seamen. The 
total produce of their cod-fishery was stated some years ago at 1,850,000 quintals, 
of which about 1,500,000 quintals were taken in the British American seas. 'I’he 
adventurers receive no bounty from their government, but they possess peculiar 
advantages from their vicinity to the fishing-grounds. Their vessels are chiefly 
fitted out at Boston, and other ports on their north-eastern coast. 

The history of the cod-fishery, and of the dissensions it has frequently produced 
between the maritime states, with a full account of the difterent methods by which 
the fish are caught and cured, will be found in M'Gregor’s “ British Alherica,* vol. i, 
chap. ,<) & 10; also in Edinburgh Cabinet Library, “ British America,” vol. ii. chap. 12. 
[Fisheries.] 

CODIIjLA, the part separated or picked out in cleaning hemp or flax. 

COFFEEtDu.Aoj^V. It. & Por. Ger.Aq/Tc. RulAVt'- Fr.&Sp.Cu/e) 

is the beri^ of the Coffea Arabicay an evergreen shrub with an erect slender trunk, 
in height from 8 to 15 feet, and having long flexible branches. Tho flower resem¬ 
bles that of the common jasmine, and the fruit is like a small red cherry, enclosing 
within a soft pulp tho two oval seeds familiar to every one as the coffee bean of 
commerce. The shrub begins to produce fruit when about 2 years old, and yields, 
according to its age and size, from 1 to 4 or 5 lbs.; but the quality of the produce 
from young plants is inferior to that from such as are 4 or 5 years old. Coffee only 2 
or 3 months irom the tree is not so good as that which has been kept a year; but when 
older it becomes deteriorated. Wiion of good quality, the seeds or beans are hard 
and heavy, sink quickly in water, are of a light yellowish-green colour, sweetish 
taste, possess in a slight degree the peculiar odour of coftw, and are free from any 
damp smell. The beans from the West Indies are larger than those from tho 
East. Before being used for domestic purposes they are roasted, a process by 
which they are increased to nearly twice their original size, while they lose about 
one-third of their weight. Coffee is very apt to imbibe moisture, or the flavour 
of any thing )>laced near it; much attention is therefore necessary in packing it 
on board ship or otherwise. 

The coffee shrub is indigenous to Abyssinia and Arabia, but it has been trans¬ 
planted into many tropical countries, and is now of great commercial importance. 
Its chief celebrity, however, is derived from Arabia, where its cultivation seems to 
bo best understooa. Tho quantity shipped from the different places of its produc¬ 
tion is at present estimated at upwards of 250,000,000 lbs. The chief places, stated 
according to their importance in this respect, are Brazil, 7*-k0U0,000 lbs.; Cuba, 
64,000,000 lbs.; Hayti, 40,000,000 lbs.; Java, 30,000,000 lbs.; British West Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, South American States, Ceylon, IBritish India, French West Indies, 
Porto Rico, Sumatra, Bourbon, Philippines, and Mocha. 

The consumption of coffee in this country was inconsiderable until of late years. 
In 1790, it amounted only to 973,110 lbs.; the duty on British plantation coffee being 
at the same time about 1 O^d. per lb. An increase of the duty in 1795 to about 1 s. 5^d. 
per lb. reduced the consumption : and in 1800 it was only 826,590 lbs. .^n impetus, 
however, w’as given to the trade m 1807, w'hen the duty was reduced to 7d. per lb.; 
and in 1810, the quantity entered for home consumption was 5,308,096 lbs. In 1820, 
It was 6,869,286 lbs. Its subsequent progress is shown in the following table ;— 




Of tlio 39,932,279 lbs. importod in 1«38, there wore brought from the Briti Oi 
West Indies 17,588,6Mibs.; East India (-'onipany’s territories and Ceylon, 
lbs. ; Brazil, 10,373,ZiS'lbs. ; llayti, 1,055,494 lbs. ; Cuba and other Foreign West 
India coloiu'es, 685,509 lbs. ; Cape of Good Hope, .506,874 lbs. ; West Coast <»f 
Africa, 267,303 lbs.; Colombia, 375,.329 lbs. ; the remainder in smaller quantities 
from Mauritius and other nlaees. The chief exportations in the .same year were to 
Belgium, 2,586,500 lbs. ; Holland, 2,049,220 lbs. ; Italy and Sicily, 2,308,822 lbs. ; 
'i'lirkcy, 1,546,695 lbs. ; Russia, 669,305 lbs. ; Germany, 532,434 lbs. ; Malta, 
177,413 lbs.; and Syria, 128,1.58 lbs. It may be noticed, however, that besiiles the 
quantities of coffee entered as imported into the United Kingdom, numerous cargoe s 
from Brazil and other foreim countries are sold in London by sample ; the vessels 
waiting in a roadstead in the Channel until aii. sale is effected, when they are d*;- 
spatched, without breaking bulk, to Hamburg;, Antwerp, Rotterdam, or some other 
port on tne Continent. 

The consumption of coffee in the United Kingdom has now overtaken the sunplv 
from the British West Indies and other colonics admissible at the low duty of(><l. 
per lb.; and the great increase of price which has consequently taken place, h.is. 
Desides rendering adulteration with chicory, roasted rye, and burnt corn, very com¬ 
mon, made it an object to import foreign coffee by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, being held to bo a British po.s.scssion within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter, entitles such coffee to be introduced into this country for con¬ 
sumption at the next lower duty of 9d. per lb. In this way, great quantitie.s of 
coffee, the produce of Brazil, Hayti, and other forci^^ countries, liavc been entered 
for home con.sumption ; the additional cost of sending it for traushipinent at the 
Cape being only from .^d. to Id. per lb. Java coffee is likewise introduced in this 
way through the Cape and Singapore. These evasions of the law, called in tra<lc 

colonizing coffee,” have been chiefly practised since the end of 1838, before wlu<-h 
time the quantity introduced at the 9d. duty was quite inconsiderable. The 
Is. duty is nearly an exclusion ; that at Is. 3d. is entirely so ; the coffee imported 
into this country direct from Brazil, llayti, and other foreign countries being merely 
warehoused for re-exportation to tne Continent. 

The absurd operation of the present regulations, under which the British con¬ 
sumer is made to pay the higner duty, mid an increase of freight, while the 
foreign cofiee is not excluded from the British market, though this was obviously 
the purpose of the law, has already en^ged the attention of I’arliament (Ur-port 
on Import Duties^ 1840), and it is considered probable that another session will 
not bo allowed to pass without some remedy being applied by the legislature. 
The formation of temperance societies and other cirpimstauces with regard to tlm 
habits of the people, are such as to be greatly more favourable than I'orinerly to the 
use of coflee by the humbler classes, and little doubt is entertained that the re¬ 
venue derived from it might be much increased by a different arrangement of the 
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dutios. The following table, prepared by Mr Porter of the Board of Trade (Re¬ 
port on Import Duties, p. 200), exhibits, in a striking {>oint of view, the advan¬ 
tageous cilccts which nave been produced by the past reductions of the duty :— 

Consumption of Coffee in Great Britain. 




Pounds Weight 


Consumption 



Population. 

Consumed. 

Rate of Duty. 

per Head. 

Tax per Head. 




s. d. 

OZ. 

d. 

1801. 

10,942,646 

750,861 

1 6 per Ib. 

1-oy 

H 

mil. 

12..5n6.003 

6,390,192 

0 7-- 

8 12 

4 

JH21. 

14,391,1)31 

7,3:i7,28d 

10.. 

8-01 

6 

18.31. 

16,.5.39,318 

21,842,264 

0 6.. 

21 13 

8 

18.30. 

18.275,946 

24,920.820 

0 6.. 

22-60 

8* 


The acta Ac 4 Win. IV. c. § .12, provides tiiat no abatement of dutios slinll be made on account 
of any d.ani.nKO received i>y coffee; and liy 3 Ac 4 Wm. IV. c. E>7, 8‘t'l, coffee may be abandoned 
for duty. [Customs. Warkiiousk.T f'offee-dealers must take out a license renewable annujilly. 

In l.ondon, coffee is sold in bund; the business is donc_ in the market, cither by public sate 
or private contract. The terms arc—K. I. and W. I. Jiritish Plantation, 1 month, 1 percent, 
discount, allowiiiB 4 per cent, for cash ; 13ast India at a prompt of three months from tlio ilay of 
side without discount; ForeifUi, 1 month, 21 per cent, di.seount, and 4 per cent, for cash. The tare.s 
are the same as allowed by the revenue. The draft on D. I*., namely, casks of 5 cwt. and upwards, 
H Il)s.; under S cwt. 4 Ib.s. ; barrels and bags, 2 lbs.; Foreign and 13u.st India, 1 lb. 

The prices in bond of the different kinds of coffee in the London m.arket in January 1841 were 
a.s follow 


s. ft. s. fl. 


s. 4/. »$. d. 


Jamaica. 

P’ine, .Ifiddling, Ac Fine \ 

flood Middling. V 

Middling.llifi 

Low <io.I(i2 

Pine and Fine l-'iiie Ord... !)il 

flood Ordinary. 80 

Orilinary.4 

Tri.ige..’'. } '0 

Denieram. and Ilerbioe. 
flood Midiiling to Fine... .108 

Low Middling Ac Mid.lOo 

Good and Fine Ordinary.. 78 

Ordinary.1 „ 

Hroken./ 


to 


I.Ti 

no 

104 

](>0 

88 

/« 


130 

lofi 

(Hi 

84 


0 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 


0 

O 

0 

0 


Dominica and St Luci.a. 

Middling and Fine. 

flood and Fine Ordinary 
Middling and Good..... 

I St Domingo, for exinart,'.. 

I Mrazil.do. 

llavannah. 

Good and Fine Ordinary 

Middling and Good. 

I’orto Itieo A: La Guayra.. 

Fast Indi.a. J.ava. 

Ceylon, certiHeate. 

Do. for export. 

Sumatra and Sjunarang... 
i Mocha. 


.If ft O 
. 80 0 
. .W O 
. 42 O 
. 41 U 

. 40 0 
.■58 O 
41 O 
.'Wi O 
72 0 

.34 O 
lUJ U 


to fl2 0 
.. l«Ml O 

m o 

4/0 
48 6 

r>5 o 

fill o 

72 o 
70 o 
80 0 

53 O 
.. 135 0 


^■■0 possess no prociso information as to the period when coffee w.a8 first adopted as an article of 
diet. Its use during several centuries was peculiar to the east; and the city of Aden is the first on 
record that set the example of drinking it ns a common refresliment ah ait tlie middle of the 15th 
ceidury; .after wliicli it rapidly extended to Mccc.a, Medina, and the otiier cities of Yemen. It 
wa.s introduced at Gr.and Cairo about 15U0, by dervises from Yemen resident in that city, where, 
however, it w.as opposed on religious grounds, from the persuasion tliat it had an inebriating qua¬ 
lity ; an<l in 1323, Abdallah Ibrahim having denounoed it in a sermon, a violent coiniuotion was 
produced, .and the parlies c.aTnn to blows. Upon this, says a writer in Roes’ CyclopaMlia, tlie 
Slicik Kliielet, commander of the city, as.scinbicd the doctors, and after giving a patient hearing to 
tlicir tcilioiis li.ar.aiigues, treated them all with coffee, first sotting the example by drinking it 
himself, and then dLsiiiissed the assembly without uttering a word. My this prudent conduct 
tlie piildic peace was restored, and cofleo continued to bo drunk without further molestation. At 
f'oiistiintinoplo, where it was introduced ill 1.3.54. it had to encoiintor both political and religious 
opposition ; Itut it soon triumphed over every obstacle, and being taxed, produced a consideriibie 
revenue. I’ublii; ofiieers are appointed to inspect and prepare it; and it is said that a refusal to 
snppl.v a wife with coffee is one of the legal grounds of divorce in Turkey. 

f.^otfec was broiiglit into notice in the west of Kuropo in tlie sevont'oonth century. The fir^t 
colfechonso in London was opened in 1(552 by a Greek named Fasqtia, who had been servant to 
Jtiiniel Kdwards, a 'I'urkish merciiant, and the niimher soon increased. In lfi75, Charles II. 
aftenipted to suppress them as places of resort dangerous to government, but without effeet; and 
in 1(5118, it was*supposod that there were as many of these houses of cntertuiniiient In London a.s 
iij Grand Cairo; he.sidcs tliosc to be met witli in the principal towns throughout tlic country. 
'I’lio quantity consumed upon the whole, however, was unimportant, and (ierived solely from 
Araliia througli the iiicdiiim of Turkey, as coffee was not cultivated in the western hemisphero 

i irior to the eiglitoonlh century, when Van Hoorn, governor of Matavia, procured seeds from 
(foclia, and a plant reared by him was forwarded to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, the 
progeny of w'hieh was in 1718 sent to Guiana. The produce of another plant w.as about the samo 
time tmiisniitted by Louis XIV. of France to klartiiiico, and from these places the cultivation of 
the conee-shriib rapidly extended throughout tho West Indies and Soiitli Amcricju 

COIN, a flat circular piece of metal, impressed with a public stamp serving as 
a guarantee for its weight and fineness, and used as money. A variety of metals 
have been employed for this purpose ; but tho portability, permanent value, and 
uniform quality of gold and silver, have, from an carlj' ago, secured for them^ a 
general preference. Oonper lia.s also been very commonly used, especially for 
subsidiary coins ; and 01 late years the Utissian government has iutrouuced plati- 
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nutn ; but this last, though intrinsically well adapted for the purpose, has ob¬ 
tained only a partial circulation, from a want of couiidenco in tno stability of its 
price. 

Pure silver and gold, though invariable in their quality, are yet too flexible for 
the ordinary purposes of coin, and they are therefore mixed with a small proportion 
of harder metal, called allou. The proportion of this, however, varies in different 
countries, and hence both the weight and the degree of fineness, or standard^ of a 
coin have to be considered, the vaTuo of the alloy never being taken into account. 
In this country silver and gold are measured by troy weight; the fineness of silver 
is also denoted by the number of pennyw’eights and grains of pure metal contained 

in a troy ounce; but the fineness of gold is expressed in carats. Of these 24 are 
supposed to be contained in any given quantity of the motal, and its miality is 
denoted by expressing the number which consist of pure gold. The British money 
standard of silver has for a long period been 11 oz. 2 dwts., equal to a fineness of 
37-40ths ; and that of gold 22 carats, equal to a fineness of ll-12tliB : tbeso have 
been found to be the proportions best suited for durability. . 

Although coins of both silver and gold are found in almost all countries, yet a 
preference is commonly^ven to one or the other as the medium for largo payments, 
or standard of value. In general silver has been adopted for this purpose, but in 
some countries gold is used ; in others, both metals are employed,—their mutual 
convertibility bwng determined according to a fixed rate of exchange. It does not 
appear that jjithor of tho precious metals is naturally better suited than the other 
for a standard ; but the adoption of both, though approved by Sir Isaac Newton, 
has Keen generally productive of disorder, ow’iug to the variation in the market- 
prices to which silver and gold are subject, as well as other commodities, and tho 
tendency thus produc 9 _d of the one kind of coin to drive tho other out of circulation. 
Formerly both metals’were legal tender in England, and in 1717, their relative 
value was fixed at one guinea in gold, for 21 shillings in silver. This was an over¬ 
valuation of the former, to tho extent of rather more than per cent., a difference 
which afterwards increased, and led, before the end of tho century, to the fusion or 
exportation of all silver coins of full weight, and tho exclusive use of gold in all 
large payments. 

Previous to the reform of the British coinage in 181.!> much discussion aroso as to 
whether gold, silver, or both metals, should be employed as the standard of value. 
At length this was decided for tho time by the “ Treatise on the Coins of the Ilealin,’’ 
by the first Earl of Liverpool, in which it was maintained, “ that coins, which are tho 
principal measures of property, should bo composed of one metal only; that this 
metal should be gold (being that in which tho principal payments in England are 
made); and that the expenses of fabrication should bo taken out of the silver and 
copper coins.” These principles were made the basis of tho new regulations em¬ 
bodied in the act 56 Geo. III. c. 68 ; and tho existing state of tho British coinage 
is as follows :— 


Gold is issued in pieces termed sovereigns (of 20 shillings) and half-sovereigns ; 
the issue of double sovereigns is also authorized, but none are in circulation. These 
are coined at the rate of 1869 sovereigns from 40 troy pounds of standard metal ; 
hence gold is minted at £3,178. lOid. per ounce, and tlie full weight of the sovereign 
is 5 dwts. 3*274 grains. The sovereign of 5 dwts. grains is, however, a legal 
tender, and the others in proportion. 

Silver is issued in crowns (of 6 shillings), half-crowns, shillings (of 12 pence), 
sixpences, and groats or fourpcnces; a Tow pieces for 3d., 2d., and Id., called 
Maundy moneys are also made for the purpose of distribution as alms by tho 
sovereign, but they are not in general circulation. These are all coined at tho rato 
of 66 shillings from one pound of standard metal; hence silver is minted at 58. 6d. 
per oz.; being an increase of 4d. per oz. from tho rate prior to 1816, which was 
5s. 2d.; and tne full weight of tho shilling is 3 dwts. 15 grains and 3-llths. 

CJfipper is issued in pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, at the rate of £224 per 
ton, or *24 pence from 1 lb. avoird. of metal. 

The Remedy the Minty or allowance for tho fallibility of workmanship, in 
regard to standard weight and fineness, is, for gold coins, 12 grains per lb. in tlio 
weight, and l-16th of a carat in the fineness ; for silver. 1 dwt, per lb. in tho weight, 
and the same in the fineness ; and for copper, l-40th or the weight. 

No Seignorage is exacted on gold coins, as they arc minted at the market-value 
of that metal; but on silver coins a soignorago is at present levied of about 10 per 
cent, (the market-price being about 5s., and tho mint price 5s. 6d. per oz.) ; while 
on copper coins it amounts to more than 100 per cent. It was enacted, however. 
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that silver coins shall be a legal tender for 40s. only at one time,—copper coins for 
12 pence only,—and “ that gmd coins shall be in future the solo standard measure 
of value and legal tender for payment, without any limitation of amount.” 

The amount of money coined in the 23 years 1816-1838 has been : (Joldy 16,110 
double sovereigns ; 64,964,605 sovereigns ; 8,626,451 half-sovereigns: Sifner, 
1,849,906 crowns; 31,051,938 half-crowns; 94,339,080 shillings; 52,915,23.6 six¬ 
pences ; 87,412,.038 fourpences : Copper, 21,450,240 pence ; 28,304,640 half-pence ; 
and 41,782,270 farthings; besides Maundy mon^, and small coins for the colonics. 
TJio total amount of coin in circulation in the United Kingdom at present is esti- 
ni.ntod to bo about £40,000,000. 

The loss on coins by abrasion has been variously estimated. According to ex¬ 
periments made at the Mint in 1833, the waste per cent, per annum appears to be, 
on sovereigns, from f)d. to lO.W.; on half-sovereigns, from Is. to Is. (hfa.; on half- 
crowns, from 2s. to 3.s.; on shillings, from 2s. 3d. to 6s. ; and on sixpences, from 
7s. to 8s. These results, making julowance for the greater use of some coins than 
otliors, confirm the general c.stimato that gold possesses about four times the dura¬ 
bility of silver. 

The coining of money forms one of the exclusive prerogatives of the crown, and 
the countcrteiting of it constituted formerly the oflence of high treason. At present 
tho integrity of the coinage is guarded by the act 2 Wm. IV. c. 34, under which 
persons counterfeiting coin, or impairing it, aro punished with transjiortation or 
imprisonment. F>eimties aro also imposed on tlioso uttering false coins,—having 
three or more such pieces in their posscs.sion, with intent to put off the same,—hud 
on those making, mending, or having in possession, any coining tools. • 

Foreign Coins arc in this country regarded merely as bullion, and are valued 
according to the assaycr’s report of their purity. These reports are made in refer¬ 
ence to tho money-standards already mcutioiied ; an<l the co'hiparative difference 
of the metal assayed is called its Betterness or W orAt’ncsjs: thus, gold 23 carats 2 
grains fine, is reported,—Better 1 carat 2 grains ; and gold 20 carats,—Worse 2 
carat.s : Also silver 11 oz. 4 d wts. fine, is reported,—Better, 2 dwts.; and .silver 10 oz. 
fiue,—Worse 1 oz. 2 dwts. Tho calculation of the quantity of standard gold or silver 
that could bo obtained from tho full weight of the given metal, aeeordiug to tho 
assay report of its purity, is termed tho Staiularding of Cold and Silver. Gold is 
valued cither from the full weight, by a price varying according to its purity,— 
by the market-price per oz. standard, from tho quantity of standard metal, or by 
tlio fixed niiut-price ; the latter being tho usual rate for determining tho intrinsic 
value of foreign coins as money. Dollar silver is usually sold by the full weight at 
a variable price per ounce ; and other silver by tho standard weight, at a variable 
price per ounce standard. Silver coins,however, aro usually valued, in commercial 
works and for ordinary purposes, from the standard weight at tho fixed price of 5s. 
per ounce standard,—a rate which varies little from tho market-price of late years. 
Practical formula) for standarding gold and silver, for ascertaining their value 
under different circumstances, and for the various other calculations wdiich occur in 
bullion operations, will bo found stated with much neatness in Mr Tate’s “ Manual 
of rorcign Exchanges” (p. 134-224). The following tables, compiled from tliat 
work, show tho assays, weight, purity, and value of the principal foreign gold and 
silver coins, computing the former at the rate of £3 ; 17 ; lOi, and the Tatter at os. 
per ounce, British standards :— 

Table op the Principal Foreign Gold Coins. 


Country. 


Austria.. 


Bavaria.... 
Denmark... 
East Indies. 
[France. 


Hanover. 
Holland. 


Portugal. 

jRussla.. 

jSpain. 

UnitedStates. America 


Names. 

i A»>say He- 
j port. 

Full 

AVdght. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Pure 

tiold. 

V.tlue in 
Sterling. 

Half-sovereign. 

! 

car. ar. 

dwt. 

|tr- 

dwt. ar. 

graitix. 

5. 

d 

w 

0 

04 

3 

14 

3 

1.I-75 

78*61 

13 

10-.95 

Ducat. 

It 

1 

Sit 

2 


2 

10 -tto 

.'43-17 

9 

4-93 

Max d’or.. 

AV 

3 

S| 

4 

4 

3 

11-80 

7 »i-}tt 

13 

7-16 

Christian d'or. 

W 

0 

1 

4 

7 

4 

5-aj 

•W-.'M 

16 


Mohur. 

W 

0 

•>4 

7 

12 

7 

11-481 

164-.M 

29 

1*44 

Napoleon. 

AV 

El 

11 

4 

31 

4 

l-.-d 

R<»-3» 

15 

.9-06 

Double Louis 48 livres 

AV 

0 

U 

9 

20 

9 

lj-.97 

4112-64 

37 

7-03 

Qeorgo d’or. 

AV 

El 

14 

4 

6i 

4 

.5-04 

92-62 

16 

4-72 


B 

1 

S4 

2 

All 

2 

o-.'id 

.'•>2-77 

9 

4-07 

10 norins. 

AV 

0 

11 

4 

71 1 

4 

ft-tai 

9321 

16 

5-97 

Dobraon. 

Stand. 

34 

12 '34 


7 .'>!)(M) 

134 

4-01 

Joannose. 

AV 

0 

04 

9 


9 

.5-«({ 

2(W-37 

35 

11-95 

Half Imperial. 

Stand. 1 

4 

34 ' 

4 

S-.'iO 

.91 20 

16 

1-71 


AV 

1 

0} 

17 

Hi 16 

11-20 

362-26 

64 

1-40 


AV 

rm 

2 

5 

9 i 

5 

6-061 

116-50 

20 

8-40 
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Table op the Principal Foreign Silver Coins. 


1 Assay Ue- 

1 Pu’f'L 

Full 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Pure 

Silver. 

Value in 
Sterling. 


ot. dwt. 

dwt. 

irr. 

dwt. er. 


8. 

d. 

W 

1 

2 

18 

1 

16 

6'()9 


4 

0*76 

w 

0 12 

9 

7 

8 

18*94 

195*12 

2 

2*36 

w 

0 

2 

7 

12 

7 

10*37 

165*00 

1 

10*29 

w 

0 

6 

16 

IS 

15 

15*32 

347*17 

3 

10*91 

w 

2 

2 

5 

21} 

4 

18*73 

106*12 

1 

2*.*I4 

B 

0 16 

8 

9 

8 

23-48 

199*32 

2 

2*93 

W 

0 

8 

6 

22 

6 

16*01 

148*01 

1 

8*(HI 

W 

0 

6i 

17 

11 

16 

22*73 


4 


W 

1 

9 

14 

18 

13 

6*91 

EiUiTJ 

3 


W 

0 

5 

17 

7i 


32*14 

375*68 

4 

2*76 

w 

0 

4 

9 


B 

2a-05 

■ bliglT’M 

9 


w 

s 

3 

14 

7 

11 

13*56 

35.5*83 

3 

10*57 


0 

3 

17 

1 

16 

19*47 

373*21 

4 

2*4;i 

w 

U 14 

1.3 

8 

12 

11*82 

377-33 

3 

1*47 

w 

0 

7 

17 

8 

16 

18*88 

37Ji(j6 

4 

2*.36 

\v 

0 

8 

17 

8 

16 

17-01 

37l)-93 

4 

2*12 

w 

0 

7 

16 

17} 

16 

4*84 

359*67 

4 

0*60 


Country. 


jAnatriB. 

(DenmBrk. 

East fodles. 

iFnmce. 

Hamburg.. 

Hanover.. 

Holland. 

Mexico. 

Naples.. 

iPerti. 

jl^ortugal... ... 

Prussia. 

iHorae. 

Russia.. 

Spain. 

United States, America 
y enetian-Lombardy... 


-Names. 


Species thaler of 9 fl.. 

Sugsbank dollar. 

Company’s rupee. 

6 francs.. 

Current mark. 

F. zweydrittel. 

Guilder or florin. 

Dollar 1833. 

Ducat del regno. 

DoUar 1&33. 

Crusado novo. 

Thaler.. 

Scudo. 

Silver ruble. 

iPillar dollar. 

Dollar. 

6 lire.. 


For further information regarding foreign coins, seo the heads of the different countries to wliich 
thcv belong: the more iimortant coins are also noticed separately. 

Historicai. Notice. —The origin of coined money is ascribed to the JEginotans, who are said 
to hgvo possessed silver coins about 895 n. c. The coins next in point of antiquity are probably 
those of Lydia, and then the early Persian Darios (.522-486 b.c.), which were both in gold and 
silvA*. No Hebrew coins occur earlier than those struck under the dominion of the Maccabees, 
about 150 B.C., and which are nearly all of copper. The first Greek coins were those of the 
cities, of which there is no chronological arrangement: the chief piece of money in use among the 
Athenians, and probables other Greeks also, was the Drachma, weighing, according to I’aiicton, 
«9 troy grains of silver. The earliest Homan coin was the As, first struck in the reign of 8ervius 
Tullius in the sixth century n. c. It originally consisted of 12 ounces, or 1 libra of copper, but 
it was gradually reduced until 214 n. c., when, according to Pliny, it was only 1 ounce. 

Coins of gold and silver, and the inferior metals, arc found in this country, that arc usually 
attributed to the very ancient Hritish kings, but the earliest coin of any imporbance was the silver 
penny, which was common in most Europc.an kingdoms, and usually bore tiic device of a cross. 

J M Enoland, the silver penny lias been coined from a. n. 688 to the present time, and it aH'ords 
the best rule for valuing the other silver coins, as it has always formed the 24()th part of the nnni- 
mary pound. Its original weight of 22} troy grains, was reduced in 1.356 to 18 grains, in 1421 to 15 
grains, and in 1464 to 12 grains. Its subsequent reductions were, in 1527, to 11in 154.3 to 1(»;— 
in 1551 to 8 grains; in 1601 to 7?? grains; and in 1816 to 7,\ grains. The standard for silver was 
11 oz. 2 dwts. from the Conquest (1066) until 1.54.3. Freqiieiit changes took place from 1.54.3 till 
15(U), when it was permanently flxed at the former rate. The standard for gold was 23 carats .'IJ 
grains from 1;144 to 1527. Con.sidcrable fluctuations afterwards took place; but in 1604 it was 
fixed at 22 carats; and at this rate it has since continued. The principal gold coins of the old 
8tand.ard were nobles of 6.s. 8d., marks of 1.3.s. 4d., angels of IO3., and sovereigns of 20.s. each. I’rior 
to_1816, the principal coin of tlio new stand.ard was the giiiiu-a, first coined in 1666, and wliieli was 
minted at tlio rate of 44} to 1 lb. troy. The number of shillings in the guinea fluctuated from 20 
to .30, until 1717, when, as already noticed, it was fixed at 21. 

I.v ScoTbANO, the money pound contained, from the time of Alexander I, to th.at of Rohr rt 
Bruce, a pound of silver of tiie same weight and fineness with the English pound ; l>ut the weiglits 
of the coins were afterwards gradually reduced, and at the Union in 1707, the Scots momy 
amounted to only ^ of its original value,—the English having witliin the same time been retliiccil 
to aiioiit }d. Scots money became tlius only ^,tU tlic value of English,—and hence .LT Scots .. 
Is. 8d. sterling, and the Scots merk of 13.s. 4d. = Is, t,s,d. sterling. The Act of Union placed the 
currency of Scotland on the same footing as that of England. 

In iHKbAND, the gold and silver coins were from an early period those of England, hut in the 
currency of that country they were reckoned for more than their British value. In KilKl, tlie pro¬ 
portion of 12 to 13 was estoblisfaed in silver; In 1717 in gold ; and in 1736In copper. Hence, .t'loo 
sterling was equal ^108, 6s. 8d. Irish, and the tiorninal par of exchange was 0} per cent. The 
actual course of exchange was, however, sometimes 10 or 12 per cent. abi>vo par. ‘ The distinction 
betwixt the monies of the two countries was abolished by the act 0 Geo. IV. c. 79, wliicli assimilated 
the currency of Ireland to that of Britain, from and after 6th January 1826. tliui-LioN. AIu.v k v. 1 


COIR, a kind of cordago made, in Ceylon and other places, out of the fibrous 
covering of the cocoa-nut. It is much esteemed in India, and on some occaHions 
preferred to that of Europe from its advantage of floating on the surface of tlie 
water. It forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon, ami nearly 40i)0 
cwts. are annually entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom. 

COKE is an impure carbon procured from the distillation of 2 >it coal, and gene¬ 
rally obtained from coal-gas retorts. "^It has a porous texture, aud more or less 
lu.stro. It is onmloyed as fuel, and produces an intense aud steady heat. 

COLCOTHAK, or crocus, a reddish powder, obtained by tho decomposition 
of green vitriol. It is an oxide of iron, and is used as a paint, and for pulishiuff 
iron and glass. 
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COLLISION OF VESSELS. Injuries occasioned by one ship driving against or 
running foul of another, are frcijuently the foundation of claims and dilutes on 
policies of insurance and otherwise. Such injury is held to bo by a peril of the sea, 
and as such, the amount is recoverable under an ordinary ijolicy. With regard to the 
ultimate incidence of the loss, it must come on the party' whose misconduct has 
occasioned it, and there can bo no recovery where the mischief is cansed by the 
culpable negligence of the master or mariners of the vessel insured. Where neither 
party is to blamo, thok rule in this country is that the loss rests where it lights ; 
by the maritime codes of some countries, the loss is, in such circumstances, 
divided between the owners of the two ships. (Marsluill on Insurance^ 494, 495.) 

COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA, ok BITTER APPLE (Fr. Colquinte, 
Ger. Cologuintt. It. Coloquintida. Pers. & Arab. IlunzU)^ the fruit of an animal 
plant of tne gourd kind {Cucumis coiocynthis) found in Turkey and Nubia. It is 

about tho size of an orango, Bmooth and yellow, but is peeled and dried before 

being imported, when it becomes whitish, very light, dry, and spongj', wdth a weak 
and disagreeable smell, and an intensely bitter nauseous taste. The medullary 
part, freed from tho seeds, furnishes an extract which is in common use as a pur- 
gjitivo. About 16,000 lbs. arc annually entered for homo consumption in the 
United Kingdom. 

COLOMBIA, tho namo given to a republic which was formed, in 1819, of the 
northern part of South America, formerly divided under Spain into tho viccroyalty 
of New Granada, comprising tho audicucia of Quito, and the captain-generalship of 
Venezuela. In 1881, this r<mublio was separated into the three rcpubtics of New 
Chanada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, or Quito,—^the territories of w'hich corresiwnd 
nearly with the former divisions. During the existence of the republic of Colombia^ it 
raised the following loans in London, namely, ^2,000,000 in 1822, contracted with 
Messrs Herring, Graham, and Co.,at 84 per cent.; £4,750,000 in 1824, contracted 
with Messrs B. A. Goldschmidt, Ac Co., at 88^ per cent. Thoso loans boar intere.st 
at 6 per cent. ; but none has been paid since 1826. Tlie bonds for tho first loan 
being m/, and thoso for the other blacky they arc so distinguished in tho money 
market. According to arrangements made at Bogota in January 1835, the amount 
of tho loans was partitioned among tho Colombian rcpublic.s as foliow.s ;—New 
Granada to bear 50 parts, Venezuela, 28^ parts, and Ecuador 21^ parts. Tho 
branches of rovenuo appropriated by tno_ late government, as a j^irovision for tho 
debt, consisted of ith of tho customs dtltie.s, the whole of tho duties levied on gold 
and silver, and the revenues from the tobacco monopoly ; thoso are now under 
idiargo of tho separate republics, but tho recent political dissensions have rendered 
tliem much less productive than formerly. 

COLONY, a territory pos.sessed and cultivated by a body of people drawn from 
a distant country to whiidi it is politically united. Tho term, however, is u-scil 
vaguely, to express an outlying part of tho population of tho mother-country, or an 
outlying territory belonging to it, either in conjunction, or any of the two by 
itself. In both ancient and modern times colonization has proceeded from the sumo 
causes, namely, commercial enterprise, political commotion, the dcsiro of conquest, 
or tho natural overflowing of population. Tho earliest of the ancient colonies Averc 
those formed by tho Canaanitos or I’hocnicians, on tho shores and islands of the 
MetUtorranean, and more particularly on the N- coast of Africa ; these oAved their 
origin in most cases to a spirit of commercial adventure. The Greek colonics were 
formed i)artly from similar motives, but chiefly from the dissensions and super- 
abounding population in tho parent states. On tlio other han<l, tho Roman colonics 
were military stations, formed solely for tho purpose of bridling subjugated pro¬ 
vinces. Thoso last alAvays maiutaiuod an intimate connexion Avith Bonio ; but 
tlio Phoenician and Grecian colonics appear in most cases to have been iudci>e.ndcnt 
states,—though a strong feeling of regard generally characterized their intercourse 
with their parent countries. 

Tlic spirit of colonial entcrpriso.'dormantin tho'middlo ages, was revived in tho 13th 
century by the Italian ropublios, Genoa, Fisa, and Venice, which formed settlements 
in various parts of the Mediterranean and Levant. Tho modern European colonies, 
however, owe their origin to tho ambition of tho maritime states to participate in 
the Indian commerce formerly conducted by way of tho Red sea, and monopolized 
by the Venetians. Tho discovery of the conlpass prompted navigators to attempt 
this by new channels. Tho Portuguese, after ropeateef failures, at length ascer¬ 
tained the eastern passage in 1497, when tho Cape was doubled by Vasco do 
Gama ; the Spaniards attempted a Avestorly course wdiich led to the discovery, by 
Columbus, of tho West Indies in 1492, and of South America in 1498; while tho 
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English, restrained by the pope from profiting by the Portuguese and Spanish dis¬ 
coveries, despatched Sebastian Cabot by the north-west, a route which led him 
to Newfoundland and North America in 1197. The progress of commercial ou- 
terprise in the East is described under the head East India Companv. In South 
America, Columbus’s discoveries were followed by the conquest of Mexico in 1519 
by Cortez, and of Peru by Pizarro aud others in 1531. Ui’azil was settled by the 
Portuguese in 1500. The West Indian Islands, notwithstanding the papal grant in 
favour of Spain, were occupied by various nations ; llispauiola or Ilayti in 1490 ; 
Jamaica, about 1510; Cub^ 1511 ; Porto-Hico, 1514; Barbadoes, 1605 ; and the 
others at later periods. The progress of colonization was much slower in N. 
America; Virginia was taken possession of by Raleigh in 1583, but soon after aban¬ 
doned; and the first permanent English settlement, which was at Jamestown in the 
same state, was not formed until 1607. Tho colonization of N. America afterwards 
proceeded rapidly, particularly during the disturbances in England which attended 
and followed the dethronement of Charles I.; the cavaliers emigrating to Virginia, 
the Puritans to New England, aud the (Quakers to Peiiusylvauia. in 1776, tho 
attempt of Great Britain to tax the American colonists for tho purposes of the 

general government led to the political separation of the “ United States ” from the 

mother-country ; and in 1810, revolutionary movements occurred in S. America 
which resulted iu tho emaucipation of the Spanish colonies on that continent. The 
subsequent progress of these countries has been illustrative of tho treatment 
previously received by them from the parent states. The English colonists, allowed 
tree* institutions, and a more extensive market for their surplus produce than tho 
coldtiies of any other nation, ac<iuired habits of self-government aud iudustry; aud 
their career, since becoming iiidepeudeiit, has been peaceable and prosperous to an 
extent whicn now places them iu commercial greatness above* all countries of the 
world except Britain. The Spanish colonists on tho other hand, oppressed with 
heavy taxes and crown monopolies, were subjoctcil to a despotic government, 
under which they were excluded from all offices of emolument; education also was 
proscribed, and the Inquisition established. Under such training, tho people became 
Ignorant aud depraved ; aud having adopted republican institutions, for which they 
were unfitted, have, by tumultuoqs aud frivolous coutentious, so far paralyzed 
industry and dissipated their resources, that these fine countries are now, with the 
exception perhaps of Chili, even much less productive than when under the wretched 
dominion of the mother-country. 

Notwitbstanding the separation of the United States, the British colonies re¬ 
mained of considerable extent ; and many acquisitions iiaving been since made, 
both by conquest and settlement, they now far exceed in importance those of all 
other states. Including fortified stations and other dependencies. Great Britain uoav 
possesses:—In Europe; Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, aud Heligoland: North Ame¬ 
rica ; Canada, Hud.son’s Bay Territory, Nova Scotia, Now Brunswick, and tho 
islands of Cape Breton, Prince Edward, and Newfoundland, together with tho 
Falkland group off S. America : Went Indies; Jamaica; the Windward islands, 
Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, St Lucia, and Trinidad ; the Loeward 
Islands, Antigua, St Christophers, Montserrat, No vis, Anguilla, Dominica, and 
Virgin Isles ; Bahama Islands ; Bermuda Islands ; Demorara, Berbicc, aud Essc- 
quibo in Guiana ; aud the settlement of Honduras iu Central America : Africa ; 
Cape of Good Hopo ; settlements in Guinea aud Sonegambia, including Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, and Cape Coast Castle ; tho islands of bumando Po, St Helena, As¬ 
cension, and Tristan d’Acunha ; tho Mauritius, and other small islands iu tho Ma¬ 
dagascar Archipelago : Australasia ; New South Wales ; Swan River, and King 
(forge’s Sound; South Australia; Van Diemen’s Land; aud New Zealand : Asia; 
the imand of Ceflon. Tho immense territory of the East India Company in Hiu- 
dostan, with their dependencies, Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Aden, are not 
usually included in the list of British colonics. 

Tho foreign possessions of Spain at pTosont consist of Cuba, Vorto-lWoo, tho 
Philippines, the Canaries, and settlements ’in Morocco; Port upai has tho Madciras 
and the Cape de Verde Islands ; Angola, Bengucla, Loango, and Mozambique in 
Africa ; Goa in India ; Macao in China ; and a settlement in the island of Timor ; 
France has the West Indian Islands Guadaloupo, Martinique, Mario-Galanto, 
andDeseada ; Cayenne in Guiana ; the small islands of St Pierre and Migueloii 
in the vicinity of the Newfoundland fishiug-ground ; Algiers, Senegal, and Goreo 
»» Africa ; the isle of Bourbon ; St Mane in Madagascar : and Pondicherry ami 
ChaudeniagOTe m India : //attend possesses Java, the Moluccas, and settlements 
m Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo, Banda, and other eastern islands ; tho West India 
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Islands Cura 9 ao, St Eustatius, Saba, and part of St Martin ; and Dutch Ciuiana : 
Denmark has Iceland, settlements in Greenland, the West India Islands St Croix, 
St Thomas, and St John ; Christiansburg and other possessions in Guinea ; and 
'J’ranqnebar and Serampore in India: Sweden has the West India Island of St 
Bartholomew. 

European Colmiial Policy. —Every European power has endeavoured more or 
less to monopolize to itself tno commerce of its colonies ; but the manner in wliich 
this monopoly has been exercised by different nations has been very different. 
Some have given up the whole to an exclusive company; some, without esta¬ 
blishing such a company, have confined the whole to a particular part of the 
mother-country ; while others have left it free to their subjects at all ports. The 
last has been the general policy of Great Britain, which has been characterized by 
Dr Smith as comparatively more liberal than that of other European powers 
(irmAA of Nations^ b. iv. c, 7). At an early period, indeed, the English colonists 
were allowed to follow their own interest in their own way ; but on their com- 


a preference to tlie English market for their surplus produce. In the exportation 

of their surplus produce, however, it was only with regard to certain commodities 
that the British colonies were confined to the market of the mother-country. These 
commodities having been enumerated in the act of navigation (12 Ch. II. c. 18) and in 
some other subsequent acts, were upon that account c^led enumerated commodities; 
the rest, called no«-cnKmcrflr(crf, could originally bo exported directly tdall parts of 
the world, provided it were in British or colonial ships ; but they were after>uar»ls 
(G Geo. 111. c. 52) confined, as to the European market, to the countries that lie 
south of Cape Eiuisterre, which, not being manufacturing countries, we were less 
jealous of the colonial ships carrying home from them any manufactures which could 
interfere with our own. The most perfect freedom of trade was permitted between 
the British colonics of America and the West Indies, both in the enumerated and 
in the non-ciiumeratcd commodities. Great Britain, too, while she confined to her 
own market some of the most important productions of the colonies, so in compen¬ 
sation she gave to some of them an advantage in that market, sometimes by im¬ 
posing higher duties upon the like productions when imported from other countries, 
and sometimes by giving bounties upon their importation from the colonics. The 
comjiarativo liberality of England, however, towards the trade of her colonies was 
confined chiefly to what concernea the market for their produce cither in its rude 
state, or what might be called the very first stage of manufactures. The more ad¬ 
vanced or more refined manufactures even of the colony-produce w’cro reserved to 
the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain; and tneir establishment in the 
colonics was prevented sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by absolute pro¬ 
hibitions. But these restrictions^ though selfish and tyrannical, did not materially 
aftcct the prosperity of the colonies, as in all newly settled countries labour yields 
the most profitable return when applied to the cultivation of the soil. 


modifications, but it still contains much that is exceptionable. The present colonial 
tariff is so framed that the West India colonies are obliged to bring provisions 
and lumber from British America in British ships, though these articu's might bo 
obtained cheaper direct from the United States ; tney are also prevented from re-' 
fining sugar, though this is an operation which they them.solvcs could conduct 
with muen advantage in the colonics. In return for these sacrifices, and the dis¬ 
criminating duties imposed in favour of British manufacture.s, the colonies aiv, as 
afterwards explained, virtually allow'ed the monopoly of the home-market for the 
sale of their produce. Under certain conditions q£ reciprocity as to the vessels em¬ 
ployed, the culonics are allowed to ship their proouce to all parts of the world; be.t 
their uvtercourse with foreign countries is of \itt\c importance, owing to the superior 
facilities for trade posseasod by the mother-country. 

The existing Regidations of the British Colonial Trade arc chiefly embodied in 
the act 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 59, of which the following is an abstract:— 

§ h Act 6 Qeo. IV. c. 114, and succeeding acts British ships) exported from any of the British 
consoluuited* possessions in America by sen* from or to any 

place other than the United Kitijfdoin. ^ some 
¥ree Ports, §2. No goods shall be imported other ofsuch possessions, under pain of fonelturo, 
to, nor (except the produce of the flsborios in except at the several “free ports. (Iheso aro 
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eiiiimcratod under the head:» of the several culu- 
niofl to which they belong.) 

§§ a. 4. Additions may be made to the number 
of free ports by order of council; and ports may 
also be established for limited purposes. 

ForeionShips, §§5,0. The privileges granted 
by the Navigation Law to foreign ships sli.all be 
limited to the ships of those countries which, 
having colonial possc&sions, shall grant the like 
privileges of trading with those possessions to 
llritish ships, or which, not having colonial pos¬ 
sessions, shall place the commerce and navigation 
of this country, and of its possessions abroad, 
upon the footing of the most favoured nation, 
unless it shall bo otherwise provided by order in 
council. l)ut nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the acts 4 Oeo. IV. c. 77. and 5 Geo. IV. 
c. 1, for regulating the trade of foreign ships. 

Prohibitiotis and Jlestrictions, § 7> The several 
sorts of goods described in the talilc following arc 
prohibited to be imported into the iiritisli pos¬ 
sessions in America, or shall bo so imported only 
under the restrictions mentioned in such table:— 
Table of Prohibitions and Hrstrictions. 
Gunpowder, arms, and ammunitions, or utensils 
of war, are prohibited to be imported, except 
from the U. K. or from some other B. P. 

Tea prohibiti^I, except from the IJ. K., or from 
some other B. I*, ui America, unless by the 
K^l«t India Companj’, or with their license, 
during the continuance of their exclusive right 
of trade. 

Fish, dried or Salted, and oil, blubber, fins, or 
skins, the produce of creatures living in the 
sea, are prohibited, except from the U. K. or 
some other 11. P., or unless taken by Briti.sh 
ships fitted out from the U. K. or from some 
B. P., and brought in from the fishery, and 
except herrings from the Isle of M:in. 

Coffee, sugar, molasses, and rum, being of forcigii 
production, or tlie production of any place 
within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, are prohibited to be imported into 
any B. P. on the continent of S. Americ.a or 
in the W. Indies (the Bahamas and Bermudas 
not included), except to be warehoused for 
exportation only ; 'and may also be prohibited 
to be imported into the Bahamas or the Ber¬ 
mudas by order in council. 

Base or counterfeit coin, and books (such as are 
prohibited to be imported into tlio U. K.), are 
prohibited to be imported. 

And goods imported contrary hereto, forfeited; 
also the ship, if of less burthen than 7h tons. 

§ 8. All coffee, suifur, molasses, and ram 
(although of tlie British plantations), exported 
from any B. P. in America, into which the like 
goods of foreign production can be imported, shall 
upon subsequent importation from thence into 
any B. P. in America, into which such goods, 
being of foreign production, catinot be imported, 
or into the U. K., be deemed to be of foreign 
production, unless warehoused under the pro¬ 
visions of tliLs act, and exported direct to such 
other B. P., or to the U. Iv. 

§ 9, 'I'ahle of Duties. 

Duties payable upon Spirits, being of the Growth, 
Production, or Maiuifaeturu of the United 
Kingdom, or of any of the British Possessions 
in America or the West Indies, imported into 
Newfoundland or Canada. 

Spirits imported into Newfoundland, the pro¬ 
duce of any B. 1*. in 8. America or W. 
Indies, if imported from any B. P. in America, 
or from the U. K., the gallon . . ,-CO 0 (1 
If imported from any other place, to bo 
deemed foreign, and charged duty os 
such. 

Bpirits imported into Newfoundland, the 
produce of any B. P. in N. America, 


or of the U. K., and imported from the 
IT. K., or from any B. P. in America, 

the gulloii. fH) 1 U 

If imported from any other place, to ho 
deemed foreign, and charged duty as 
such. 

Spirits imported into Canada, the pro¬ 
duce of any B. P. in 8. America or W. 

Indies, and imported from any B. P. 
in .America, or from the U. iv., the 

gallon. (I (1 (> 

Imported from ,nny other place, to bo 
deemed foreign, and charged duty sis 
such. 

Note .—When imported from the U. K,, 
tins duty is nut to be abated upon tlio 
ground of any duty under any colonial 
law. 

Duties payable upon Commodities, not being of 
the Growth, Production, or Manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or of any of the British 
Possessions in America, imported into any of 
the British Possessions in Aiuerie.a. 

Imported into tlie British Possessions in the 
West Indies, or on the continent of South 
America, or into the Bahama or Bemiiula 
Islands, viz. wlieat flour, the barrel 5 h 
But if imported from any B. P. in .N. 
America, or from the warehouse in 

the U. K..Free. 

Sliingles, not more than 12 inches in 
length, the 1(hK) . . . . u 7 h 

Shingles, more than 12 inches in length, 

the l(MM).0 14 0 

But if imported from any B. P. in N. 
America, or from the warehouse iti 
tlie U. K. ..... Free. 

Bed oak staves and headings, the 1()(K> . 0 15 o 
But if iiiipurted from any it. P. in N. 
America, or from tho warehouse in 
the U. K. . . . . . Free. 

White oak slaves and headings, the l(i(K) 0 J2 0 
But if imported from any B. J*. in N. 
Aiiicricn, or from the warehouse in 
the U. K. . , . . . Free. 

Pitch pine lumber, one inch thick, the 

It («).110 

But if imported from any B. P. in N. 
America, or from tlie warehouse in 
the IJ. Iv. .... . Free. 

White and yellow pine lumber, 1 inch 
thick, the UMmi feet . . . 110 

But if imported from any B. P. in N. 
America, or from tho wureliouso in 
tho U. K. .... . Free. 

Dyewood and cabinetmakers’ wood . I•■|■ce. 

Other kinds of wood and lumber, 1 inch 
' thick, the ItiOO feet . . . 18 0 

Wood hoops, the 1000 . . . 0 5 .‘t 

But if imported from any B. P. in N. 
America, or from tho warehouse in 

the U. K.Free. 

Beefandpork,salted, ofnllsorts, thftcwt. 0 12 0 
But if imported from any B. P. in N. 

America ..... Free, 

Imported into New Brunswick, No\-.a 
Scotia, or Prince Edward Island, viz. 
wlieat ttonr, the barrel . . 0 .5 0 

Beef and pork, salted, of all sorts, tho 
ew t. . . . . • . 0 12 0 

Fresli, brought by land or inhuid naviga¬ 
tion . ; . . . , Free. 

Imported into any of the B. P. in Ame¬ 
rica, viz. spirits: brandy, tleiicva, or 
cordials, and other spirits, except rum, 

the gallon.0 10 

And furtlier, tho amount of any duty 
payable for tho time being on spirits, 
tlio mamifacturo of the U. K. 

Rum, the gallon . . . . 0 0 6 
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And further, the amount of any duty pthemise charged with duty, and not 

putable for the time being on rum of herein deelareU to IHJ free of Uuty, for 

the B. P. in S. America or W. Indies. every £ltlO of the value . . £15 0 0 

N.B.—Rum, although British, if im- Coin, bullion, diamonds, live-stock, tai- 

ported from any B. IMn which foreign low, raw hides, rice, com and grain 

nun is not prohibited, is treated as unground, biscuit or bread, meal or 

foreign,unless it had been warehoused, flour except wheat flour, fresh meat, 

and exported from the warehouse. fresh fish, carriages of travellers . Free. 

Wine in bottles, the tun . . £7 7 0 Wheat flour, beef and pork, hams and 

And further, for every £100 of valuo 7 10 0 bacon, wood and lumber, imported 
And on the bottles, the dozen • .010 , Into Canada . . . . . Free. 

Bottled in and imported from the tT. K., Wood and lumber, imported into New 

forevery £100 of the value . 7 10 0 Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince 

The bottles.Free. Edward Isiaifd .... Free. 

Wine not in bottles, for every £100 of Hayandstraw.fresh fruit and vegetables, 

value.7 10 0 salt, and cotton-nrool . . . Free. 

Imported into B, P. in N. America from Goods, the produce of places within the 

uibraltaror Malta, subject to no higher limits of the £. I. Co.’s charter, im- 

duty than if imported from the U. K., ported from tho.se places, or from the 

viz. one-tenth of the duty remitted. tJ. K., or from some place in the 

Coffee, cocoa, and sugar, the cwt. . 0 5 0 British dominions .... Free. 

Molasses, theewt. . • . .0 3 0 Herrings taken and cured by the inha- 

And further, the amount of any ditty bitants of the Isle of Man, and im- 

payablu for the time being on coffee, ported from thence . . . Free, 

cocoa, sugar, and molasses, the pro- Lumber, the produce of and imported 

duco of B.P.in S. AmoricaorW. Indies. from any B.P. on theW. coast ofAfrica Free. 

Clocks and watches, leather manufac- Any sort of craft, food and victmils ex- 

tiires, linen, musical instruments, cept spirits, and any sort of clothing, • 

wires of all sorts, books and papers, and implements and materials fit and « 

silk manufactures, for every £1U0 of necessary for the British fisheries in 

the value. 30 0 0 America, hnported into the pL-ice at or 

Glass manufactures, soap, refined sugar, from whence such fishery is carried on Free, 

sugar candy, manufactured tobacco. Drugs, gums or resms, dye-wood and 

and cotton manufactures, for every liard-wood, cabinetmakers' wood, tor- 

£100 of the value . . . 20 0 0 toiseshell, hemp, flax, and tow . Free. 

Alabaster, anchovies, argol, aniseed. Seeds, wheat flour, fruits, pickles, woods 

amber, almonds, brimstone, botargo, of ail sorts, oakum, pitch, tar, tur- 

boxwood, currants, capers, cascacuo, pentino, ochres, brimstone, sulphur, 

cuimnin seed, coral, cork, cinnabar, vegetable oils, burr-stunos, dog-stoncs, 

dates, esstmees of bergamot, lemons, hops, cork, sago,- tapioca, sponge, 

roses, citron, oranges, lavender, and sausages, cheeso, cider, wax, spicc.s, 

ro.semary, emery stone, fruit “pro- and tallow, imported direct from the 

served in sugar or brandy, figs, honey, warehouse in the IT. K. . . Free, 

iron in bars, unwrought and pig iron. All goods imported from the U. SI., after 

juniper berries. Incense of (Grankin- Imving tliere paid the duties of coii- 

cense, lava and Malta stone for build- sumption, ana being exported from 

ing, lentils, marble rough and worked, tlicnco without drawback . . Free, 

mosaic work, medals, musk, mac- And if any of the said goods be imported through 

aroni, nuts of all kinds, oil of olivet, tlie U. K. (having been warehoused therein, 

oil of almonds, orris root, ostrich and exports from thu warehouse, or tlio 

feathers, ochres, orange buds and duties thereon, if there paid, liaving been 

peel, olivc.s, pitch, pickles in jars and drawn liack), one-tenth part of the duties 

bottles, paintings, pozzolana, pumice- herein imTOsed shall be remitted in respect of 

stone, punk, Parmesan cheese, pickles, such goods. 

prints, pearls, precious stones except Acts and Duties not Repealed, §§ 10, 11. 

diamonds, quicksilver, raisins, sau- Nothing in this act to affect the act IB Geo. Hi. 

sages, sponges, tar, turpentine, ver- c. 12, nor any previous act now in force by whicli 

milion. vermicelli, and whetstone, for duties in any B. P. in America were granted to 

every £100 of the value . . 7 10 0 the crown ; nor to repeal the 31 Geo. III. c. 31. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not | And the duties* imposed by any of the acts 

* The following is a Table of the principal duties here referred to 
Duties (commonly called Crown Duties) payable of the manufacture of the C. K., the 

on Goods Imported into the British Possessions gallon.£0 0 3 

in America, over and above any other Duties. Rum, or other spirits, which shall bo 
TARLB 09 DxrriBfl, imported or brought from any of his 

Under the act 4 Geo. III. c. 15. Majesty’s sugar colonics in the West 

Wine, exc^t French wine, viz.: of the growth ■ Indies, the gallon . _• • 0 0 6 

of the Modeiros, or of any other island or Rum, or other spirits, which shall bo 
pkico from which such wine may bo lawfhlly Imported or brought from any other 
imported, and which shall be so imported from of nis Majesty’s colonies or dominions 

such Island or place, the tun . £7 0 0 in America, the ffUlon . . 0 0 1) 

1 urtugal, Spanish, or any other wine Brandy, and other spirits of foreign ma- 

(except French wine), imported from nufacture, imported or brought from 

the U. K., the tun . . , 0 10 0 the U. K., the gallon . . .010 

, Under the act 6 Geo. HI. c. 62. Bum, or spirits, of the produce or ma- 

MoIasMB and syrups, the gallon . 0 0 1 nufacture of any of tlie colonies or 

1 iiuentp (British) the lb. . . 0 0 01 plantations in America, not in the 

UnOer the act 14 Goo. III. c. 88. possession or under the doniifiion of 

. (On importation into Canada only.) his Majesty, imported from any other 

BiJints, viz.: Brandy, or o^cr spirits, place except the U. K., the gallon .010 
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herein before mentioned or referred to, passed can be known to him, ^d the master of every 
prior to the 18 Goo. in. C. 1«, shall be applied for ship bound from any B. P. In America, or Ouorn- 
tho purposes of those acts: Provided no greater sey, Jersoj^Aldoniey, or Sark, whether in balljwt 
proportion of tho duties imposed by this act| ex- or laden, shall before departu^ come before tho 
cept as herein before excepted, sliall bo charged collector, or other proper officer, and answer 
upon, any article which is subject also to duty upon oath, all such questions concerning the 
under any of the said acts, orsubjectalso toduty ship, and the cawj, if any, and the crow, and 
under any colonial law, than the amount, if any, the voyage, aa shall be demanded of him; and 

by which tho duty charged by this act shall exceed thereupon tho collector and oomptroHor, or other 

such other duty or duties: Provided neverthe* proper officer, if such ship be laden, shall give a 
less, that the full amount of the duties mentioned certificate of cloaranco; penalty for not clearing, 
in this act, whether on account of such former A*1W)- 


Goods not stated hi certificate to be pro- 


acts, or on account of such col<n)ial law, or on duce of B. P. to be deemed of foreign production 


account of this act, shall bo levied under the 
regulations of this act. 


§ 18. Whenever any ship clears out from 
Newfoundland or other part of his Majesty’s 


Currency, Weights, and Measures, § 12. All dominions, for the fisheries of Newfoundland or 
sums imposed by this act, in the B. P. in Arne- its dependencies, a fishing certificate is tobosub- 
rica, shall bo deemed to be sterling money of stitutedfor a clearance; but such certificate to 
Great Britain; and such monies may be received be mven up at end of season; and ships trading 

according to the proportion and value of five shall forfeit their certifioite. . 

shillings and sixpence tho ounce in silver; and * Entry of ChXHls, § 20. No goods shall be bulen 
all duUes .ball be paid In every part of tho B. P. or wator-bomo to be laden, on boanl, or unladen 
In America, according to British weights and from any ship, in any of the H. P. in America, or 
measures in use on tho 6th July 1825. Guernsey, S&aey, Alderney, or Sark, until duo 

§ 13. The Produce of the Duties, except crown entry made, and warrant granted; and no goods 
duties, under acts prior to 18 Geo. 111. c. 12, , shall be so laden or unladen, except at some 
shall be paid by the Collector to the Treasurer I phice at which an officer of customs is appointed 
oftheMony. I to attend, or for which a sufferance shall bo 

lon',uige Duties, iU. AU British vessels shall | granted ; and no goods shall bo so laden or 
1)0 subject to equal tonnage duties in the colonics, unladen except with permission of tho proper 
except coasting-vessels. officer; all goods laden, water-borne, or unladen 

Drawback at New/oundlqnd, § 15. Upon the contrary to regulations, shall bo forfeited, 
exportation from Newfoundland to Canada of §21. The person entering ony such goods shall 
rum or other spirits, the produce of B. P. in 8. deliver to the proper officer a bill of entry therc- 
America or w. Indies, a drawback allowed of of, containing name of exporter or importer, 
duties paid upon Importation thereof into New- ship, master, place to or from which bouncl, 
foundl^d: Provided such spirits shall be shipped place where the goods ore to bo laden or unladen, 
within ono year of the importation, and such particulars of goods, and their packages, includ- 
drawback claimed within one year from day of mg marks and numbers, and whether sncIi goods 
sliipmont. be the produce of tho B. P. in America or not; 

Report of Ship and Cargo, § 16. The master of and such person shall at the same time iiay all 
every ship airiving in any B. P. in America, or | duties therein ; and tho proper officer shall 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Bark, shall come' thereupon grant warrant for tho lading or un- 
dircctly, and before bulk be broken, to tho j lading of such goods. 

customhouse, and report in writing to the col- § 5®. The importer, when he cannot, for want 
lector or comptroller, or other proper officer, of of full information, make perfect entry, may 
the arrival and voya^ of such ship, stating her I nmke an entry by bill of sight, by tho best <lo- 
name, country, and tonnage, and if British, the; scription which can be given ; but witliin three 
port of registry, the name and country of the; days after landing of goods a perfect entry must 
master, the country of the owners, the number | be made, and duties paid, 
of the crew, and how many are of tho country of ! ! 23, 24. In ail cases where tho duties are 
such ship, and whether she be laden or in ballast, charged according to the value thereof, such 
and if laden, the marks, numbers, and contents | value shall be asoertainod by tho declaration of 
of even package on board, and where the same the importer, or his agent, in form following 
was laden, and where and to whom consigned, “ I, A. B., do hereby declare. That the articles 
and where any and what goods, if any, had been mentioned in the entry, and contained in the 
unladen during the voyage, as for as any of such packages [Aers specifying them, and describing 

J iarticulars can be known to him ; and shall marks and numbsrsj are of tho value of 
urther answer all such questions concerning the Witness my hand, the day of 
ship, caigo, crew, and voyage, as shall bo dc- A. II. 

monded of him. Penalty for non-compliance. The above decimation, signed the day of 

£100 ; and goods not reported shall be forfeited. in the presence of C. D. collector [or 

Entry Outwards. §§ 17, 18. The master of • other principal officer].’' 
eve^ wip bound from-any B. P. in America, {Which declaration slioll bo written on the bill of 
or Ouemsoy, Jersey, Aldemey, or Bark, shall, entry of such articles: Provided that if it shall 
before any goods be laden, deliver to the proper appear that the said articles ore not truly valued, 
officer an entry outwards, under his hand, of then the Importer or his agent shall be required 
the destination of such ship, stating her name, to declare on oath what is the invoice price, and 
country, wd tonnage, and if British, the port of that he verily believes such invoice price is the 
re^try, the name and country of tho master, current value of the articles at the pl.ace from 
the country of the ownenu the number of the whence they were imported; and such invoice 
crew, and now many are of the county of such price, with the addition of ten per centum tlicrc- 
ship; penalty for non-compliance, £60; and on, shall be deemed to be tho viuuo of the articles, 
bemre su<ffi snipdepart, the master shall deliver and upon which tho duties shall bo paid: Pro¬ 
to the proper omeer a content in writing, under vided also, that If it shall appear to the collector, 
bis hand, of the goods laden, and tho names of or other proper officer, that such articles have 
the respective shippers and consignees of tho been invoicea below tho true value thereof, or if 
goods, with the maras and numbers of the pack- the invoice price is not known, the articles shall 
ages or parcels of the same, and shall make a be examined by two competent persons, to bo 
declaration to the truth of such content, as for as appointed by tlio governor, and such persona 


) the truth of such content, as for as appointed by tlio governor, and such persona 
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sliall declare on oath what is their true value in B. !'■ in America, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
such colony; and the value so declared shall be dependencies, shall bo deemed to bo witltin the 
deemed to bo the true value upon which the limits of the E. I. Cu.'s charter, 
duties shall bo paid. And if importer refuse to JDuicA Pr^iclors in Ouiana, §§ 51, 62.. The 
pay such duty, the goods may be sold. Dutch proprietors in Demerara, Essequibo, and 

6 25. If goods bo not entered and landed in Berbice, may supply their estates from Holland ; 
twenty days, the officer may land and socufe but such proprietors may not export to the U. K. 
them; and if duties be not paid within three or colonies. 

months, goods to bo sold. 63. Persons deemed Dutch proprietors. 

§ 26. No goods shall be imported Into any . 64. Jfersons not wishing to be considered 

B.P. as being imported from the U.K., or other Dutch proprietors to sign a declaration to that 
B. P. (if any advantage attach to such distinc- effect. 

tion), unless such goods appear upon the cockets. Intercourse between Jamaica and St Dominjo 
or other proper documents, to have been duly Prohibited, § 65. 

cleared outwards at the port of exportation, nor Miscellaneous Reffnlalions, §56. All laws or 
unless the ground upon which such advantage be customs, in any B. P. in America, repugnant to 
claimed be stated therein. this or any act of the U. K., so far us such act 

§ No goods shall, upon importation into shall relate to said possessions, shall be null and 
any B. P. in America, be deemed to be of the void. 

production of the IT. K., or of any B. P. in § 57. No exemption from duty in any B. P., 
America, unless imported from the U. K., or contained in any act of parliament, shall extend 
some B. P. in America. to any duty not imposed by act of parliament, 

§ 26. No entry nor warrant for landing, or tmless and so far only ns any duty not so imposed 
taking goods out of warehouse, valid, unless the is or shall bo expressly mentioned in such ex- 
particulars of the goods and packages in such emotion. 

entry shall correspond with the particulars in the § HR. It sliall be lawful for the officers of ens- 
report of the ship, by which the importation or toms to board any ship, in any port, in any I). P. 
entry is authorized, nor unless the goods shall in America, and to search fur prohibited and 
have been properly described in such entry by uncustomed gobds, and also to board j^ny ship 
the characters according to which such goods are hovering within one league of any of the coasts 
charged with duty or may be imported; and any thereof. 

gfiods taken out of any ship or waroliouso by § Si). All vessels, boats, carriages, and cattle, 
virtue of any entry or warrant not agreeing in all made use of in the Amoval of any goods, liable 
such respects, shall bo deemed to bo goods landed to forfeiture under this act, shall be forfeited; and 
or taken without due entry, and forfeited. every person who shall be concerned in the re- 

Certiflente Production, § 29. Before any moval or harbouring of such goods, shall forfeit 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, or spirits, shall be shipped the treble value thereof, or the penalty of 
for exportation in any B. P. in Amcriciv or in at the election of the officers of customs. 
Mauritius, as being the produce of such nosses- § (k)-6(l. Specific regulations as to seizures 
sion, the proprietor of tho estate on whicn such and the recovery of penalties, 
were prouuccd, or his agent, shall make affidavit King mag Regulate Trade qf certain Colonics, 
declaring that such goods are the produce of such § 81. His .Miyesty, by orders in council, may 
estate ; and such affidavit shall set forth the make such regulations touching the trade to and 
name of the estate, tho description and quantity from any B. P. on or near the continent of 
of tho goods, the packages, with their marks imd Europe, or within the Mediterranean, or in 
numbers, and tho name of tho person to whose Africa, or within the limits of the K. I. Co.’s 
charge, at the place of shipment, they are to be charter (excepting the possessions of the said 
sent; and the person entering and shipping such Company), as shall appear expedient, 
goods shall deliver such affidavit to the collector East Indies. § 82 Regulates the trade of tho 
or comptroller, or other i>roper officer, and shall Company with the colonies in America, during 
subscribe a declaration before him, that tho goods the continuance of their privileges; also tho 
to bb shipped by virtue of such entry are the same trade In tea under their license, nroni China to 
as arc mentioned in such affidavit; and tho mas- the said colonies. 

ter of the ship in which such goods shall be laden _ 83. It shall bo lawful for tho shipper of any 
sliall, before clearance, mako and subscribe a su^r, the produce of some B. P. within the 
declaration before the collector or cqmptroller, limits of tho E. I. Co.’s charter, to be cx- 
tlint the goods shipped by virtue of such entry ported from any placo in such possession, to 
are the same as arc mentioned in such affidavit; go before the chief officer of tho customs at 
and thereupon tho collector or other officer shall such place, or, if there be no such officer, to go 
give to the master a ccrtidcate of production, before the principal officer, or tho Judge or corn- 
stating that proof has been mode, in manner mcrcial resident, and make affidavit tliat such 
required by law, that such goods (liescribing the sugar was botta fide the produce of such B. P.; 
same) arc the produce of such B. P., and setting and such officer is required to administer such 
forth tho name of the exporter, ship, master, olhdavit, and to grant a certificate, setting forth 
and destination of tho goons; and if any sugar, the name of tho sliip in which the sugar is to be 
coffee, cocoa, or spirits, bo imported into any exported, and its destination. 

B. P. in America, as being the produce of some $ 84. All ships built within tho limits of tho 
other such possession, without such certificate, E. 1. Co.’s charter prior to tho Ist January 1816, 
tho some shall be forfeited. and which then and since have been solely the 

Certificate on Re-exportation from another Co- 1 property of his Majesty’s subjects, sliall bo 
lo7iy, § 30. {deemed to bo British ships for all tho purposes 

Inland Trade qf British America, § 31-35. j of trade within tho said limits, iiicludiag the Capo 

Free Warehousing Ports, § 36. These are of Good Hope, 
emimerated under the heads of the colonies in Cape Wine Certificate, § 85. The shipper of 
wmch they are reBpectively situated. any wlno. the produce of the Cape of Good Hope, 

I 37-4^ Regulations qf me Warehouses. which is to bo exported from thence, i^y go 

Mauritius, 8 49. This island to be on the same before tho chief officer of the customs, and mako 
fcKitingM the W. Indies, as to duties, ex porta- affidavit that such wine was bona fide the nro- 
tlon, and importation. duce thereof; and such officer is hereby required 

C^pe qf Good Hope, § 50. In all trade with ! to administer such affidavit, and to grant a ccr- 
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tiflcate thereof, setting forth the name of the ship as merchandise from Great Britain or Ireland), 
in which the wine is to bo exported, and its dcs- on pain of forfeiture of such spirits, tobacco, or 
tination. snuff, respectively, together with the packages, 

Channd Islands, §86. Ai^ person who is about the vessel, and the apparel thereof, 
to export from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or § 89. Nothing herein contained shall extend to 
Sark, to the U. K., or to any 11,1*. in Anieric.a, ve-saels not above ten tons, supplying island of 
goodb the produce of any of those islands, or Sark, having license so to do. 
nmnufactured from materials which were the § 9». Every person who shall l>o discovered to 
produce thereof, or of the U. K., may go before have been on board any vessel liable to forfeiture 
a magistrate of the island, and make a declara- under any act relating to the customs, fur being 
tion that such goods are of such produce, or m.a- found within one league of Guernsey, Jersey, 
nufacture, and such magistrate shall administer Alderney, or Bark, having on board or convey- 
such declaration; and thereupon, the governor, ing, or having conveyed, in any manner, such 
lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of goods as subject such vessel to forfeiture, or who 
the island from which the goods are to be cx- shall be discovered to have been on board any 
ported, shall, upon delivery of such declaration, vessel from which any part of the cargo sliall 
grant certificato of the proof contained therein, have been thrown overboard during chase, or 
stating the ship in which, and the port to which, destroyed, shall forfeit A’lOO. 
in the IT. K., or in any such possession, the .goods British Coals, § 91. Not lawful for any person 
are to be exported; and such certificate shall be to re-export, from any of his Majesty’s possos- 
tho proper document to be produced at such ports sions abroad, to any foreign place, any coals, the 
respectively, in proof that the goods mentioned produce of the U. K., except upon payment of 
therein are of the produce or manuiacturo of the duty to which such coals would bo liable 
such islands respectively. upon exportation from the U. K. to such foreign 

§ 87. During the continuance of thoE. I. Co.’s place; and no such coals slmll be shipped at any 
exclusive right of trade it shall not be lawful to of such possessions, to be exported to any Kritish 
importintoGuornsoy, Jersey, Alderney,orSark, place, until the exporter or master shall have 
any teat except nrom the U. K. given bond, with surety, in double the value of 

* § B8.^o brandy, Geneva, or Other spirits (ex- the coals, that such coals sliall not be landed at 
cept rum of B. P.) shall be imported into or ex- any foreign place. 

ported from Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, or Boise Documents, § 92. Every person who 
Sark, or removed from any one to any other of; shall, in any of his Majesty’s possessions abroad, 
said islands, or coastwise fh any vessel of less I counterfeit or falsify, or wilfully use when euim- 
burden than 100 tons (except when imported jterfeitod or falsiHed, any entry, warrant, cocket, 
from the IT. K. in ships of 70 tons at least), nor 1 or other doemnent for the unlading, lading, 
in any package of less content than 40 gallons, entering, reporting, or clearing any vessel, or 
(except when in bottles, mid carried in a square- for the landing, shipping, or removing of any 
rigged ship), nor any tobacco or snuff in any goods or article whatever, or shall by any fal.-o 
vessel of less burden than 100 tons (except when statement procure any writing or document to 
imported from the U. K. in sliips of 70 tons at bo mode for any such purposes, or shall falsely 
least), nor in any packam containing loss than make oath or amnnation, or shall counterfeit a 
4.50 lbs. (except such spirits or loose tobacco as certificate of said oath or aiiirmatiun, or shall 
shall be for the use of tlie seamen, not exceeding publish such certificato, knowing the same to be 
2 gallons of the former, and 5 lbs. of the latter, so counterfeited, shall for every such offence for- 
for each, and also except such manufactured feit ^‘200. 
tobacco or snuff as shall have been duly exported 

^ Colonial Monopoly of the Home Market. —Tho British colonies, as already men¬ 
tioned, are virtually allowed a monopoly of tho homo market for the sale of tho 
principal articles of their produce. This i.s effected by fixing in tho British tariff 
the duties on commodities imported from the colonies at a much lower rate t^an 
when the same description or commodities are imported from foreign countries. 
Tho following is a table of the chief differential duties in favour of the colonies :— 



N* I}* Stilted exeluaive of Into Addition of 6 per coat* 

Besides these a protective duty of about 100 per cent, is imposed on hides and 
skins; furs also are protected, if from North America (chiefly Hudson’s Bay). 
Spices, and in short all tropical productions, have likewise high differential duties 
in favour of the colonies. 

The practical effect of these protective duties was, until lately, the complete 
exclusion from our markets of many of the foregoing articles when imported from 
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foreign countries, and especially the great staples of our West India islands ; but 
within the last two years, owing, on the one hand, to the diminished production 
of these colonies since the abolition of negro slavery, and, on the other, to the 
increased consumption of this country, coffee and sugar of foreign growth have 
been entered for homo consumption in considerable quantities,—the coffee by an 
evasion of the law that is practised by transhipping it at the Capo of Good Hope, 
which, being within the limits of the Kast India Company’s charter, allows it to be 
introduced at a modified duty of 9d., instead of Is. 3d. per lb.; and sugar, in conse¬ 
quence of the great rise of price, from the circumstances just mentioned, having 
more than counterbalanced the extra duty payable on the foreign articles. But 
before these operations could bo carried on to advantage by the importer, the rise 
of i)rice has been necessarily so great that the British consumer has had to pay nearly 
double what is charged for the same articles on the continent of Europe. The 
differential duty upon timber is also highly injurious, from its having the effect of 
substituting the inferior kind obtained in North America for the superior article of 
the north of Europe. [Coffee. Sugar. Timber.] 

The injurious operation of the existing system of lemslation in regard to the 
trade of the colonies, and in particular the hardship which it imposes upon the 
British consumer, have of late attracted increased attention, as is proved by 
the Report made last session (1840) by the Select Committee of the House of Ck»m- 
mons upon Import Duties. The evidence collected by the committee was so con¬ 
clusive as regards the vicious effects of the present system, that they felt no diffi¬ 
culty in urging its immediate modification, if not repeal. ‘‘ Your committed!,” the 
lieport bears, “ farther recommend, that, as speedily as possible, the whdfe sys¬ 
tem of differential duties and of all restrictions should be reconsidered, and that a 
change therein be effected in such a manner that existing interests may suffer as 
little as possible in the transition to a more liberal and equitable state of things. 
Your committee is persuaded that the difficulties of modifying the discriminating 
duties which favour the introduction of British colonial articles would be very 
much abated if the colonics were themselves allowed the benefits of free trade 
with all the world.” iHeport^ p. vi.) 

The Advantages of Colonies have been exaggerated by some, and perhaps too 
much underrated by others. Such establishments relievo the parent state of its 
superabundant impulation, and afford the chance of acquiring property to many who 
liave no means at home. Qp the other hand, they receive from the parent state 
tliat protection and countenance which is essential to their progress as civilized 
communities. But in a commercial point of view, the foundation of their reci¬ 
procal benefits is, that they afford good markets to each other ; while the identity 
of tastes, habits, and opinions, renders the intercourse of business between them 
more easy, agreeable, and steady than between nations of different origin. It is, 
however, indispensable to the continued existence of this mutual interest and 
affliction, that the commercial intercourse between the mother country and her 
colonies should not be placed under restraint; for every restriction, by shutting out 
men from somo possible source of increased wealth, tends to the impoverishment of 
a country, and produces ill-will towards the possessor of the exclusive privilege. 
The monopoly of the markets of the American colonies was one main source of 
the grudge against Great Britain, which led to their declaration of independence. 
The preference still retained by England in the markets of her colonics is rather 
nominal than real, as she is now the cheapest manufacturing country in the world; 
but it is otherwise with the monopolies of sugar, coffee, and timber, which aro 
preserved in her markets in favour of the colonies, and the continuance of which 
is, as already noticed, the cause of much dissatisfaction. The amount of indirect 
taxation on the British consumer, produced by the present discriminating duties 
in favour of these three descriptions of colonial produce, being estimated in the 
late Report on Import Duties at from £5,000,000 to £8,500,000. 

The colonial expenditure of Great Britain, for civil, naval, and military pur¬ 
poses, after deducting repayments from colonial revenues, was, in the year 1835- 
30, the latest period for which it is shown in the public accounts {Par. Paper^ 
1840, No. 632), as follows:— Military and Maritime Utations: Gibraltar, £139,830; 
Malta, £110,818; Cape of Good Hope, £242,907; Mauritius, £78,284; Bermuda, 
£91,446 ; Fernando Pq, £510; Ascension, £4907; Heligoland, £1016; Ionian 
Islands, £118,956; St Helena, £87A'>8. Plantations and Settlements: Jamaica, 
Bahamas, and Honduras, £232,428; Windward and Leeward Islands, including 
Trinidad and British Guiana, £373,242 ; Upper and Lower Canada, £221,441; 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland,£l 61,294; 
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Sierra Loono and Ghimbia, £38,817; Ceylon, £133.805; Western Australia. £12,745. 
Penal Settlements: New Soutn Wales and Van l)iemea’s Land, £533,501: general 
charges, £23,440. Total, £2,600,483. This, however, is exclusive of the share 
of the pensions and other similar expenses fairly chargeable to the account of 
those, establishments. 

It does not fall 'within our plan to consider the much agitated questions as to the 
policy which a state should pursue in the formation of colonies, and in their go¬ 
vernment. On the former head, however, it may be observed that the recent 
policy of Groat Britain has been to recognise the self-snpporting system of emigra¬ 
tion, first broached by Mr Wakefield in his “ England and America,” and after¬ 
wards developed by him in the Colonial Land Committee in 1836, namely, the 
plan of making unappropriated lands a fund for the free importation of labouring 
emigranti^ and the importation of such emigrants the source of value to those 
lands, ana an attraction for capitalists. [Emiguation.] This plan has been fol- 
lowea in South Australia, and in the settlement of New Zealand^ the youngest of 
our colonics. As to government, the British colonies have, in general, local 
legislatures elected by me people, and a governor and council named by the crown; 
and in any changes which nave recently taken place, an increased disposition has 
been shown to leave the internal arrangements to the colonists themselves. 


A statistical and commercial description of the different colonies will bo found 
under their respective heads, and a further account of their trade generally in the 
•article^CoMMERCE. 

COM) UR TRADE. The manufacture of painters’ colours now forms an im¬ 
portant branch of the national industry. The tedious and unwholesome process of 
grinding colours in oil, for house-painting, was formerly accomplished by the hand, 
and by painters for thefr own use ; but of late the manufacturing chemists have 
been enabled, by the api>lication of machinery, to supply the articles so cheaply, 
that the old method is almost entirely superseded. This improvement in the 
manufacture of colours has led to their now entering pretty largely into the list 
of dkports. In the year 1839, the declared value of painters’colours exported was 
£236,482. The countries to which they are chiefiy sent, are the United States, 
West Indies, and British America ; considerable quantities are likewise shipped to 
Australia. India, Brazil, and the North of Europe. 

The following is u. table of the principal substances employed as paints and dyes 
and for other colouring purposes m the arts :— 

Tab^e of substances used for colouring, with their composition. 


BLACK. 

Blacklead. Native carburet of iron. 

Blue black. Charcoal. 

Frankfort black. From calcined lees of wine. 
Ivorp black. Bone clutrcoal. 

Indian Ink. Lampblack, &c. 

Lampblack. Boot of resinoua wood. 

Marking Ink. Nitrate of silver and soda. 
Smnish black. Charcoal from cork. 

Writing Ink. Gallosulpbate of iron. 

BLUB. 

Antwerp blue. Ferro-scsqui-cyanurct of per¬ 
oxide of iron and alum. 

Blue ochre. Subphosphate of iron and earthy 
matter. 

Blue verditer. Carbonate of copper and lime. 
CdbaU blue. Vitrified oxide of cobalt, silica, 
and potass. 

Indigo. From leaves of Indigofera. 

Mountain blue. Native carbonate of copper. 
Prustian blue. Ferro-sesqul-cyanuret of per¬ 
oxide of iron. 

Royal blue. Same as cobalt blue. 

Saxon or Intense blue. Xndjgo dissolved in sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

iSrnaifx. Same as cobalt blue. 

Ultramarine. BUlca, alumina, sulphur, and 
soda. 

Ultramarine {French). Ditto with iron. 

Wood. From plant leatis tinctoria. . 

BROWN. 

Aephaltum. Mineral resiii. 

AtUtoerp brown. Ditto. 


I Bistre. Burnt oil from soot of wood-fire. 

f ' Chesnut brown. From the horse-chesnut. 
Extract of Logwood. From the llcemaloxylun 
Campechianum. 

Ivory brown. Bones partially charred. 

\ Mummy brown. Mineral rosin and animal 
matter. 

Neutral tint. Sepia, indigo, and madder. 

Sepia. From the cuttle-fish. 

Sienna (Terra de). Oxide of iron and earthy 
matter. 

Sienna (Burnt). Ditto, moderately calcined. 
SjHinish brown. Oxide of iron and eartliy matter. 
Umber. Oxides of manganese and iron, and 
earthy matter. 

Umber (Burnt). Ditto calcined. 

Vandyke brown. Feat, or bog earth. 

I ORBBN. 

I Brunswick green. Preparation of copper. 
Chrome green. Protoxide of chromium. 
Emerald green. Arsenite of copper. 

Minerai green. Carbonate of copper. 

Mountain green. Native ditto. 

Sap green. From juice of buckthorn berries. 
Scheeles green. Arsenite of copper. 

Verdigris. Bubacctato of copper. 

' ORANOK. 

Annalto. From pods of hixa Orellana. 

Orange vermilion. Bisulphate and subsulplmte 
of mercury. 

Chrome orange. Dechromate of load. 

Orange lead. Proto and deuto oxides of lead. 
Orjdment. Bulpburet of arsenic. 
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PURPLB^ 

Carmine purple. Carmine partially charred. 
Caxtius purple. Oxide of gold and tin. 

Litmus. From flower of Lecomora tartarea. 
Logwood. From the tree Heematoxylon Cctmpe- 
chianum. 

Madder purple. Prom root of Rubia tinctoria. 

HEO. 

Alkanet. lloot of Anchusa tinctoria. { 

Carmine. From cochinefd. 

Chrome red. JDcchromato' of load. 

Cochineal. From tiie insect eoceut cacti. 
Cudbear or Archil. From the moss Rocella 
tinctoria. 

Dragon’s blood. A gnm resin. I 

Indian red. Oxide of iron and earthy matter. 
Interne scarlet. i*croidide of mercury. 

Lac dye. From Coccus lacca insect. 

Lakes. From Braziiwood. lac, Ac. 

Madder. From root Bubia tinctoria. 
Peachwood. A species of Brazilwood. 

Red lead. Deutoxide of lead. 

Red ochre. Peroxide of iron and earthy matter. 
Rouge. Safflower and French chalk. 

Safflower. Prom flowers of the plant. 

Venetian red. Oxide of iron and earthy m.attcr. 
Vermilion. Bisulphuret of mercury. j 

Vermilion ( Chinese). Ditto of arsenic. j 

WHITE. 

Ceruse white. Carbonate of lead. 

Constant white. Carbonate and sulphate of 
barytes. 

Flake. Sulphate of lead. 

French white. Carbonate of lead. 

Lotidon and Nottingham white. Ditto. 

Pearl white {tnte). Pulverized pearls. 

Ditto (false). Oxide of bismuth. 

Roman white. Carbonate of load. 

Spanish white. Carbonate of lime and clay. 


Tin white. Oxide of tin. 

White chalk. Carbonate of lime. 

White lead. Carbonate of lead. 

Zinc white. Oxide of zinc. 

YEnnow. 

Brown ochre. Protoxide of iron and earthy 
matter. 

Chrome ydlaw. Chromate of load. 

Dutch pink. Carbonate of lime and French 
berries. 

French berries. Unripe berries of Rhamnus in- 

/ectoria. 

Fustic. From wood of a species of mulberry. 

Gamboge. A gum resin. 

Indian yellow. Uriophosphate of lime. 

Lemon yellow. Chromate of baryta. 

Madder yellow. From root of Rubia tinctoria. 

Massicot. Protoxide of lead. 

Naples yellow. A compound of the oxides of 
lead and antimony. 

Orpiment or King’s ydlow. Sulphuret of arsenic. 

Oxford ochre. Protoxide of iron and earthy 
matter. 

Patent yellow. Chloride and oxide of lead. 

Queen’s yellow or Turpetk mineral. SubsuN 
phate of mercury. 

Quercitron. From bark of Queretts tinctoria. 

Realgar. Protosulphuret of arspnic. 

Roman ochre. Protoxide of iron and* earthy 
matter. m 

Saffron. From flower of Crocus sativa. 

Stone ochre. Protoxide of iron add earthy 
matter. , 

Sumach. From flower of Rhus coriaria. 

Turmeric. From root of Curcuma tonga. 

Weld. From the plant R^eda luleola. 

Yellow ochre. Protoxide of iron and earthy 
matter. 


COLUMBO-ROOT. [Calumbo-Root.J 

COMBS (Fr. Peignes. Get. Kamme. It. PelHni. Por. Pentes. Sp. Peines\ 
instruments for cleaning and adjusting the hair, the common kinds of which are 
formed of horn or bone, the finer generally of tortoise-sholl. Combs arc mauu* 
factured in most of our largo towns. 

COMMERCE is the interchange of commodities, whether manufactures or 
agricultural products, for money or for other coiflmoditiea. 


I.— Historical Summary. 

The orimn of commerce must be ascribed to the period when man first acquired 
the idea of property so perfoctly as to be acquainted with the most simple of all 
contracts, that of exchanging by barter one rude commodity for another. The 
wants ana ingenuity of his nature would then readily suggest to him a new method 
of increasing his enjoyments by disposing of what was superfluous in his own 
stores, in order to procure what was necessary or desirable in those of other men. 
A commercial intercourse would thus bemn and nadually spread to neighbouring 
tribes ; but no important interchange could take place between contiguous districts, 
whose soil and climate being nearly the same, would yield similar production^ and 
as remote countries could not carry on a very extensive intercourse by land, the 
progressive extension of commerce could take place only in those states that culti¬ 
vated the art of navigation. The rude construction of vessels among the ancients, 
however, and their ignorance of the polarity of the mamet, rendered their mari¬ 
time efforts timid, uncertain, and unimportant. The Egyptians, soon after the 
establishment of their monarchy (b. c. 2188), arc said to. have opened a trade 
between the Red Sea and India ; but the Phoenicians were the first truly oommer- 
cial people of whom we have any authentic record. Tho genius, policy, and laws of 
tho Phamicians wore entirely commercial, and the trade carried on hy them, espe¬ 
cially at Tyre (Essekiel^ c. xxvii. b, c. 688) and Sidon, was more extensive than timt of 
any other state in the ancient world. They were a nation of merchants who aimed 
at tho empire of the sea, and actually possessed it. Their ships not only frequented 
all the ports of the Mediterranean, but visited the western coasts of Spain RRd 
Africa, in many of which places they founded colonies ; while, through means of 
harbours possessed by thorn in the Red Sea, they established an intercourse -with 
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Arabia, India, and the eastern coast of Africa. The vast wealth thus acquired by 
the Phoenicians incited in their neighbours the Jews, under the prosperous reigns of 

David and Solomon <b. c. 1014), a desire to bo admitted to some share of the eastern 

trade; but the peculiar institutions of the Jews formed a national character inca- 

K ’ ’ 9 of that free intercourse with strangers which commerce requires. The 
nicians, however, transmitted the commercial spirit in full vigour to their own 
descendants the Cartnaginians, who (n. c. 263) pushed their navigation and disco¬ 
veries towards the west and north, far beyond the views of the parent state, but 
do not seem to have aspired to any share of the commerce 'vflth India. The mari¬ 
time power of the Phoenicians was anniliilated by Alexander’s conquest of Tyre 
in the year b. c. 332; and the empire of the Carthaginians was overturned by the 
Romans in the year b. c. 146. 

Neither the Greeks nor the Romans imbibed the commercial enterprise which dis¬ 
tinguished the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. Several of the Grecian states applied 
themselves to commerce with considerable success ; but they hardly carried on any 
trade beyond the limits of the Mediterranean, and their chief intercourse was with 
their colonies in Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily. The genius of Alexander, however, 
effected a revolution in commerce hardly inferior to that in empire, occasioned by 
the success of his arms. His expedition to the east, and the voyage of discovery 
accomplished under his auspices oy Nearchus (b. c. 325) down the Indus, and along 
the Persian Gulf, considerably enlarged tlie sphere of geographical knowledge. 
The long and vigorous check also which he encountered from the republic of Tyro 
having afforded him an opportunity of observing the vast resources derived by it 
•from 1;yade, ho was led to form the plan of rendering his dominions the centre of 
commeiee as well as the seat of power. With this view ho founded the city of 
Alexandria (b.c. 332) near one of the mouths of the Nile, that by its proximity to 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it might command the trade both of the east 
and the west. This situation was chosen with such discernment, that Alexandria 
soon became the chief commercial entrepot of the world; and amidst all the successive 
revolutions in those countries, commerce, ^rticnlarly that of the east, continued, 
until the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, to flow in the channel which the 
sa^city of the Macedonian had marked out tor it. 

The commerce of the Romans was still more inconsiderable than that of the 
Greeks. Their military education and the spirit of their laws concurred in es¬ 
tranging them from trade and navigation,—pursuits which would have been deemed 
a degradation of a Roman citizen; and uie commerce of Greece, Egypt, and other 
conquered countries continued to bo carried on in its usual channels after they 
became provinces of the western republic. The influence of Roman policy, however, 
appears upon the whole to havd' been favourable to commerce. “ The union of 
nations,” says Dr Robertson, “ was never so entire, nor their intercourse so perfect, 
as within the bounds of this vast empire. Conunorce under the Roman dominion 
was not obstructed by the jealousy of rival states, interrupted by frequent hos¬ 
tilities, or limited by partial restrictions. Ono superintending power moved and 
re/ralated the industry of mankind, and enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts ” 
(History of America). The chief proCToss made under the reigns of the em¬ 
perors was in the commerce with India, from whence increasing supplies were 
imported for tho use of the luxurious inhabitants of the capital. The course of the 
monsoons was then discovered, and vessels in pnrsuin^his trade, instead of coast¬ 
ing along, boldly stretched across tho Arabian Sea. The Indian trade, according 
to Pliny, drained the empire annually of more than £400.000; and Strabo states 
that 120 vessels sailed yearly from tho Red Sea to India, chiefly to Musiris on the 
Malabar coast. 

After the removal by Constantino of tho seat of government to Constantinople 
(a. d. 330) the Roman empire became divided and its force weakened, and it was 
finally overturned (a. d. 476) by barbarous invaders from various quarters. These 
parcelled out Europe into many small and independent states, which, occupied by 
such inhabitants, may be said to have returned to a second infancy. Tho names 
of stranger and enemy became once more words of the same import, and com¬ 
mercial intercourse with distant nations would have nearly ceased had not Con¬ 
stantinople escaped the destructive rage of the barbarians. In that city the 
knowlci^e of ancient arts was preserved, the luxuries of foreign countries were 
in request, and commerce continued to flourish when it was almost extinct in every 
other part of Europe. 

The first symptoms of revival from this torpid and inactive state were discerned 
in Italy, where various causes concurred in restoring liberty and independeuco 
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to the cities. Constantinople was at first the chief mart to which the Italians 
resorted, but the cheaper rate at which eastern commodities were to bo obtained 
at Alexandria (then m possoBsion. of the Soldans of soon led to their 

resorting to that place, notwithstanding' tho violent animosities which existed 
between Christians and Mohammedans. ^ The ItaliauS| by distributing their 
wares over £urope, began to impart to its various nations some taste for the 
productions of the liiast, as well as some ideas of arts and manufactures. The Cru¬ 
sades (109.9—1249), by leading multitudes f5rom every quarter of Europe into Asia, 
opened a still more extensive communication between the east and tne west, the 
means of which were chiefly supplied by Genoa, Pisa, and particularly by Venice, 
which, before the termination of the Holv War^ became a groat maritime state, pos¬ 
sessing an extensive commerce and ample territories. A turther acquaintance with 
the commercial resources of the East was obtained by means of the travels of Marco 
Polo, a Venetian (1296), and others. The mariner’s compass was discovered about 
1602, but the art of steering by it was acquired slowly. The Portuguese and 
Spaniards were the first who under its guidance attempted the navigation of 
unknown seas. The former, step by step, explored the coast of Africa, and in 
1497 discovered the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. About the same 
time (1492) America was discovered by Columbus. The influence of these discov¬ 
eries upon commerce and navigation is noticed under other heads. [Colony. East 
India Gompany.J 

The extension of trade in the north of Europe led, about the year 1241, to 
the famous Hanseatic league [Hansk Towns], tho members of which formed tlio 
first systematic plan of commerce known in the middle ages. The Hanse Tftwns, 
which attained their greatest power in the 15th and 16th centuries, tradei^i^tcn- 
sivcly with the Lombards, exchanging naval stores and other bulky article! of tho 
north for the productions of India and tho manufactures pf Italy. The city of 
Bruges in Flanders became tho centre of communication between the Hanseatic 
and Lombard merchants, and rose in consequence to bo the principal emporium in 
Europe, while habits of industry spread throughout tho adjacent districts. Flanders 
and tho contiguous provinces thereby became distinguished above .all other countries 
for manufactures, sKill, and opulence. The prosperity of those districts was at its 
height (1567) when tho religious persecutions of tno Duke of Alva and others drove 
multitudes of its most skilful artisans to other countries. The tyrannical conduct 
of tho Spaniards^ however, although ruinous to Flanders, was productive of benefit 
to the neighbouring country of llolland, to which, before tho expi^ of tho 16th 
century, nearly the whole commerce of Bruges, Antwerp, and other Flemish cities 
was transferred. Holland thenceforth rose to be the first commercial state. Her 
greatness was owing to her favourable situation, tl^ superior industry and economy 
of her inhabitants, the comparatively enlightened principles of her laws, and tho dis¬ 
turbance prevailing in other countries, all which contributed to render her the carrier 
of Europe. Her commerce was greatest from 1650 to 1670, during which period 
her external trade and navigation surpassed those of all Europe besides. Her suh- 
Bcapicnt decline is to bo attributed partly to the natural progress and rivalry of other 
states^ particularly England, but mainly to the heavy taxation with which the 
inhabitants were burdened, in consequence of the expenses attending the wars with 
Spain, Franco, and England, and the low rate of profit which was produced by this 
circumstance, and the excessive accumulation of capital. Notwit&tanding all tho 
changes, however, which Holland has undergone, it continues, though not larger 
than Wales, and naturally not more fertile, to bo the richest and most industrious 
of all the states on the continent of Europe. 

In England, besides the common obstructions of commerce occasioned by tho 
nature of tho feudal government, and the state of manners during the middle ages, 
its progress was retarded by peculiar causes. The divided state of tho king^m 
during the Saxon heptarchy,—the revolution of property occasioned by the Nor¬ 
man conquest.—the long-continued waro in support of the pretensions of her 
sovereigns to the throne of Franco,—and the destructive contests hetween the houses 
of York and Lancaster, successively chocked the growth of industrious habits, and 
rendered the people imfit for tho pursuit of any system of useful policy. The 
^glish were accordingly one of tho last nations in Europe who availed themselves 
of those commercial advantages which were natural or peculiar to their countiy. 
Before the reign of Edward II. all their wool, except a small quantity wroujmt 
into coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold to the Flemings and Lombards, 
and manufactured by them; and though that monarch,in 1326, began to allure some 
of the Flemish weavers to settle in j^s kingdom, it was long before his subjects 
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were capable of fabricating cloth for foreign markets, and the export of wool 
continued to be the chief article of their commerce. All foreign commodities were 
brought to them by the Lombard and Hanseatic merchants. The first commercial 
trea^ of England on record was that with Uaguin king^ of Norway, in 1217. ^ But 
the English did not venture to trade in their own ships to the jSaltic until the 
beginning of the 14th century : it was after the middle of the 15th ere they sent 
any ship into the Mediterranean; nor was it long before this period that they began 
to visit the ports of Spain or Portugal. 

The accession of Henry VII. terminated the civil wars of York and Lancaster, 
and his vigorous and prudent administration (1485—1509) fomm an important era 
in the history of English commerce. Ho maintained poaco, facilitated commercial 
enterprise by negotiating treaties, modified the powers of corporations, and pro¬ 
vided for uniformity in weights and measures ; while, by subverting the feudal 
system and establishing the authority of the law. ho increased the numbers of tho 
industrious classes, elevated their condition, and rendered their property secure. 
Henry VIII., though he degraded the coinage, was likewise disposed to facilitate 
commerce; and he may be styled tho founder of the Royal Navy and of the IVinity 
House. The Reformation, which occurred in his reign, communicated a prodigious 
impulse to the minds of the people, and their energies being now roused, an in¬ 
creased desire was felt to emmate the Spaniards and Portugu^ in discovery with 
a view to trade. During this period the expeditions of Willoughby and Chau- 
celor took place. Henry’s successor, Mary, having espoused Philip of Spain, dis¬ 
countenanced all projects that might have brought England into collision with that 
* count'‘v. But the disposition for adventure was revived during the vigorous sway 
of £n.^.ibeth ; and tho struggle with the Spanish Armada, and the expeditions 
under L'rake, Raleigh, Hawkins, Cavendish, and others^ developed and confirmed 
the national taste for iparitime enterprise. The East India Ckimpany was chartered 
bv Elizabeth in the year 1600; settlements wore about the same time made in tho 
Eisist Indies ; but it was not until tho reign of James 1. that colonies were perma¬ 
nently established in North America. 

The reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. formed the era of mono¬ 
polies and exclusive grants. Under Cromwell many of these were abrogated; but 
it was during his protectorate that tho foundation was laid of our Navigation 
Laws, a system perfected in the next reign by the 12th Charles II. c. 18. In 
this reign also, government unfortunately lent itself to the urgency of our manu¬ 
facturers so far as to impose heavy duties upon foreign goods, particularly in 1678 
on French commodities, a course followed with increased rigour after the Revolution 
of 1688 and tho ensuing war ; national animosity concurring with the belief that 
our interests called on us to discourage the use of foreign articles. Bounties were 
at the same time granted on tho exportation of many kinds of English goods. This 
was the beginning of what is designated by political economists tho Mercantile 
Sustenny a fuller explanation of which is given elsewhere. [Balance of Tuade. 
Bountv. Mercantile System.] 

ITie confidence inspired by the government of tho Revolution, and tho now in¬ 
creased wealth of the country, gave life and expansion to public credit, developing 
almost simultaneously, however, its abuses as well as its advantages. The Fund¬ 
ing System was introduced at that time ; in 1693, the Bank of England was ostab- 
lisl iiea, and in 1695, the Bank of Scotland ; events which were shortly followed in 
the latter country by ill-fated colonial schemes (1695), and in the former by tho 
South Sea Bubble (1720). But notwithstanding these reverses, and tho increased 
burdens produced by two great wars (1701—1713 and 1739—1748), the industry and 
wealth of the country steadily advanced ; and by 17M the mercantile navy had 
increased from 270,000 tons, its amount at the beginning of the century, to upwards 
of 600,000 tons ; Great Britain now taking the lead as the first commercial state. 

The progress made by this country during the latter half of the 18th century 
was still more considerable, although interrupted in its first portion by the seven 
years’ war (1756—1763), and aftemards by the insurrection of our American 
colonies, which began in 1775. and in 1778 extended to a struggle with franco, 
Spain, and eventually Holland,—an arduous and expensive contest, from which this 
country was relieved by tho p^ce of 1783, when these colonies were separated from 
tho mother country, llie people, however, soon recovered from the apprehension 
of loss of power caused by this separation ; our town population increased, and our 
manufactures extended, favoured as they now were by the easy conveyance of 
fuel and bulky goods by canals, which about this period were generally formed 
throughout the Kingdom. Country banking also was extendi without being 
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abused, while at the same time the public revenue increased slowly but progress¬ 
ively. Tlie chief branch of manufacture in England had formerly been that of 
woollens, and in Scotland that of linens ; but the discoveries of Hargreaves, Ark¬ 
wright, Watt, and others in this period, gave an entirely new aspect to the indus¬ 
try of the country, particularly as regards the importance communicated to all 
branches of the hardware trade, and the development of the cotton manufacture, 
which henceforward became the great staple of both parts of the island. The 
impulse thus communicated led to an extraordinary increase of our shipping, 
which, by the end of the century, amounted to about 1,600,000 tons, having thus 
boon nearly tripled since 1750. 

II.— Progress op British Commerce prom 17.03 to 1841. 

The indications of prosperity alluded to in the latter part of the preceding sec¬ 
tion wore suspended by the war of the French Revolution, which began in 1793, 
and was for some time productive of ^eat commercial distress, but assumed a very 
different appearance after the extended circulation of bank paper in 1797, and 
seemed to bring a yearly addition to the national wealth. This ostensible pros¬ 
perity continued during the principal part of the war. The transition to peace, 
however, produced a fail of prices in every department of business^ and the year 
1816 was among thetoost gloomy in our commercial history. A revival took place 
in 1817 and 1818, also in 1823. The year 1824 was a period of prosperity, but it 
was followed by excitement and overtrading, which resulted, in the end of 1825, in 
a commercial pressure and revulsion of almost unprecedented severi^. A some¬ 
what similar alternation of prosperity and distress again occurred in the Acars 
1836 and 1837 respectively; and since tlien our commerce has been almost uiu^rmly 
in a depressed state. ^ _ / 

The limits of the present article do not admit of our considering in_ detail the 
progress of trade during the extraordinary period that has elapsed since 1793 ; 
but the following table contains a digest of the principal events tliat occurred ; 
appended to which is an abstract of the yearly amount of our imports and exports 
since 1800, when the legislative union took place between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

CiiRnNOMoiCAi:. SirsiMAnv ok the pniNriPAi. Events affecting Bhitish Commerce 

KRUM 17U3to 1))41. 

1703. War declared by Franco against Great 1006. Steam navigation established by Fulton 
Britain. in the United States, on the river llud- 

1707 . February 26. Order in Council prohibit- son, between New York and Albany. 

ing the Bank of England from paying —— November 21. Bonaparte issued his Ber- 
tbeir notes in specie,—a measure Mtortly lin Decree, whereby he declared all the 

afterwards ratuied by the Bank Restric- ports of Great Britain in a state of block- 

tion Act. ade, and forbade all trading with us, or in 

1300. A series of deficient harvests began in 1705, the articles of our produce and manufac- 

wbich were agCTavatod to dearth in this turcs, declaring suen to bcliable to seizure 

year and 1801.* and condemnation, and forbidding tlie 

tool. October 1. Suspension of hostilities with importation into the countries under his 

Franco; followed by Peace of Amiens in control, which then included nearly all 

1802. continental Europe, of any goods of such 

180a May 21. War again broke out between kinds as were included among the homo 

Franco and Great Britain. Or colonial productions of this country, 

—. The WarOiousing System introduced (43 unless they should bo accompanied by 

Goo. HI. c. 132). certificates, showing their ori^n to have 

1805. The commerce with the United States been other than British: this was the 

now rises into great importance; in this commencement of what is sometimes 

and the two following years, nearly one- called the Continental Systesn. 

third of our foreign export trade being 1807. March. Slave-trade abolished by Great 
carried on with them, in this period the Britain. 

merchants of the United States wore ac- —' November 11. British Orders in Council 
eustomed to sell their produce in the issued, declaring, as tlie only condition 

Continental markets to a mudi greater upon which neutrals might trade with 

amount than their purchases in these countries not at peace with Great Bri- 

markets; while in theilr dealing with this Wn, that the vessels in wliich that trade 

country, they had evepy year a largo bal- was carried on should touch at some port 

ance to nay to it. The means of liqiii- In this country, there to pay such amount 

dating this balonco were furnished by of customs duties os sliouid be imposed 

the excess of their Continentai sales, the by the British government; and any ves- 

ainount of which was paid to the agents sel found to have on board tbo certificate 

of the British government for bills upon of origin required by the French govern- 

the Treasury, which came as a remit- ment was declared law fill prize, 

tance to onr exporting merchants, and —— The government of the United States, flnd- 
thus were funds placed at the disposal of tag its flag was excluded from the Contf- 

our armies, and provided for the payment nent by the BerUn Decree and the Orders 

of subsidies. in Council, interdicts altogether the trade 
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of its subjects with either of the belliger- 1 

ents: flrttt <Deoeinbcr 22), by blockiid- 

ln){ its own ports; and next (1809, May 

so), by a law forbidding intercourse with • 

the belligerents. 

December 27. Bonaparte issued his Milan 
Decree, declaring tliat any ship that 
sliould have paid any tax to the British 
government, or that had submitted to be 
Bcarclied by any British authorities, was - 
thereby denationalized, and became a 1 
good and lawful prize. 

The East India Company begin to grant 
licenses to the owners of Indian vessels to 
trade between India and Cliina. 

, February 19. Treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Great Britain mid 
Portugal. 

The House of Commons appoint The Jltd- 
lion Committee to Inquire into thi dififer- ■ 
ence in vidue of Bank of England notes 
and gold, whose report is presented to 
parliament in June. 

Harvest greatly defleient. 

, Marchs. The United States pass another 
non>intercourso act against Great Bri¬ 
tain; the former having been repealed by 
a law o^ 1st May 1810. 

Steam navigation introduced into the 
(■United Kingdom; the first vessel worked 
Tbi- hire being the Comet, of three horse 
plfwer, which plied on the Clyde. 

, June 4, 17* War Relaxed n^inst Great 
Britain by the Congress of the United 
States. 

. The East India Company's charter re¬ 
newed for 20 years, from April 22, 1814 
<53 Geo. 111. c. 155), when the trade with 
India was thrown open to the British 
public. 

October 16-19. The battle of Lcipsig, an 
event followed by the opening of tlie prin¬ 
cipal ports on the continent of Europe to 
the trade of Great Britain. 

May 30. Peace between Great Britain 
and France; which, however, yras inter¬ 
rupted for a short period (March-July) 
in the following year, by the return of 
Bonaparte. 

December 24. Peace of Ghent between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

. July .3. Treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

. New silver coinage (r>6 Geo. 111. c. 68), and 
the Mint standard of silver raised from 
6s. 2d. to 58. Gd^er ounce. 

September 26. 'Treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Great Britain and 
the Two Sicilies. 

Deficient harvest followed by large im¬ 
portations of foreign corn. 

. Tne statute 59 Geo. III. c. 49 (Mr Peel's 
Act), passed, providing for the gradual! 
resumption of specie payments by the 
Bank of England. 

. February 1. Tlie Bank of England com¬ 
mences to exchange its paper fur bullion. 

. May 1. The Bank of England recom¬ 
mences payment of its notes in current 
wld coin. 

. Various relaxations of our navigation laws 
effected by five acts (3 Geo. IV. c. 41, 42, 
43, 44, and 46), introduced by Mr (after¬ 
wards Lord) Wallace, then President of' 
the Board of Trade. 

, October 39. The British government sends 
consulatothenewstatesdfSouthAmerica. 

. April 2. Treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Prussia. 

June 16. Commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and Denmark. I 


Marcti 17. Treaty between Great Britain 

and thoNethorlanda respecting their East 
Indian commerce and territories. 

The navigation laws further relaxed by 
the introduction, by Mr Huskisson, of 
The JZec^ocfto System (4 Geo. IV. c. 77, 
and 5 Geo. IV. c. 1), a measure which 
had become expedient in consequence of 
the attitude assumed by Prussia. 
Institution of Joint-stock banks in Ireland. 
January 1. Mr Canning announces the 
intention of the British government to 
negotiate treaties of commerce with the 
new South American states, upon the 
basis of the recognition of their indepen¬ 
dence respectively: this is shortly after¬ 
wards carried into efiect with the states 
of the llio do la Plata, Colombia, Mexi¬ 
co, and the others. 

February 7. Treaty between Great Britain 
and Russia, regulating the intercourse 
between their possessions on the north¬ 
west coast of America. 

September 29. Treaty of commerce ami 
navigation between Great Britain and 
the Uanse Towns. 

Great commercial excitement throughout 
the kingdom, and numerous joint-stock 
companies associated fur banking, insur¬ 
ance, and other purposes,including about 
seventy associations for the working of 
the Bouth American mines, nearly the 
whole of which proved ruinous to the ad¬ 
venturers. 

December 12. General commercial panic 
commenced by the failure in London of 
the banking-house of Pole A Co. 

. January 1. The Imperial Systanafy^cxf^itH 
and measures caiiio into operation. 
January 5. Currency of Ireland assimilat¬ 
ed to that of Britain. 

January 26. 'Treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France. 

July 5. Repeal of system of prohibition 
against the importation of foreign inunu- 
factured silk goods, cfiectcd by the intro¬ 
duction of a modified scale of duties, to 
be in operation after this date. 

Branch banks first established by the Bank 
of England. 

Joint-stock banks allowed to be established 
in all parts of England, except the me¬ 
tropolitan district. 

, A new registry act for shipping, 6 Goo. IV. 
c. 119 (now superseded by 3 A 4 Win. 
IV. c. 65) came into operation. 

. May 13. The United States tariff bill, im¬ 
posing prohibitory duties on many |iriri- 
ci|>al articles of Britisli munufiicture, 
passes the American senate. 

Deficient harvest followed by large im¬ 
portations of foreign coni. 

. December 21. 'Treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Great Britain and 
Austria. 

. September 15. Opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway: the mail was 
first sent by it on the 11th November 
following. 

October 19. Duties on ale and beer ceased 
from this date. 

Bounties on linen and all other articles 
ceased. 

I. March. Modification of the Aincrie.ati 
tariff; chiefly in consequence of the iios- 
tilo attitude of South (/iirolina. 

August 29. The charter of the Bank of 
England renewed by the act 3 5c 4 Win. 
IV. c. 98. 

Relaxation of the usury laws in fhvour of 
bills of excliange. 
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1834. Tlio Prussian commercbil union comes into i838. Juiy.% Trcatyofoommerco with Austria; 
practical operation. and with Turkey, November 16. 

- April 30. The Kost India Company prohib- —— Deficient harvest, followed by extensive 

ited from trading after this date, when importations of foreign com, an adverse 

their charter expired. state of the exchanges, and considerable 

- August 1. Emancipation of the negro pressure in London and other districts. 

slaves in the British colonies,—an indem* 1839. April 15. The Chinese arrest the British 
nity of £20,0(K),0()0 being granted to their superintendent at Canton, Captain Elliot, 

owners by parliament. and several merchants, who are compel- 

18.36. Great commercial excitement throughout led to deliver up (May 30) opium to tlie 

this country and the United States. amount of ^£3,000,000. 

1837. May. A total derangement of commer- — November 24. The trade between Great 

cial affairs in the United States; all their Britain and China stopped by order of 

banks suspend specie payments; and very Lin, the imperial commissioner, 

extensive failures occur, the effect of 1840. January 10. The uniform Penny Postage 
which is felt to a considerable extent in commenced on all letters uot exceeding 

Great Britain, especially in the manufac- half an ounce in weight, between places 

taring districts. in the United Kingdom. 

- November. Insurrection in Canada. — May 15. An addition of 5 per cent, to bo 

1838. Colony of South Australia established. levied, after this date, on all customs and 

- April 8. The Great Western steam-ship excise duties, except on spirits (which 

sailed from Bristol to New York, where pay an additional 4d. per gallon), corn 

s))o arrived April 23. This voyago esta- imported, horses let on nire, Ac. 

blished the practicability of tlio steam- —— May 21. The islands of New Zealand pro- 
navigation of the Atlantic. claimed to be Britisli territory. 

- April 16. War between France and Mexi- —— June 28. Blockade of the river and liar- 

co, and the Mexican ports blockaded ; hour of Canton by the Briijsh. 

terminated March 9, 1839, through the —— November 16. Treaty of conmicrao be- 
mediation of Great Britain. tween Great Britain and Texas, -f 

Statement of the Amount of the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the Unitci^Kiug- 
dom, in each year from 18011* 1839 :— , 


Official Value. 


Beal or Declared Value of BritLth ami Irish 
Produce and Manufactures exported. 


Years. 


1801.... 
1802 .... 

1803.. .. 

1804.. .. 

1805.. .. 

1006.. .. 

1807.. .. 

1808 .. .. 

1809.. .. 

1810.. .. 
1811.... 
1812.... 

1813.. .. 

1814.. .. 

1815.. .. 

1816.. .. 


and Cnloninl 
MerchiuidiM). 



1821.... 
1822.... 

1823.. .. 

1824.. .. 

1825.. .. 

1826.. .. 

1827.. .. 

1828.. .. 

1829.. .. 

1830.. .. 

1831.. .. 
ia32.... 

1833.. .. 

1834.. .. 

1835.. .. 

1836.. .. 

1837.. .. 

1838.. .. 
ia39.... 


Koraign nsporta of foreign KxMrta 4 *f isntien 
and Coltniial and Cnloniel and Iriah Frodnoe 

MttreiUMidlM. Merchiuidiae. and Manufactures 

^ ^ „ 

31,7^,262 10,336,966 24,927,684 

29,826,210 12,677,431 25,ft32,549 

26,622,696 8,032,643 20,467,631 

27,819,552 8,938,741 22,687,309 

28,561,270 7,643,120 23,376,941 

26,899,658 7,717,655 25,861,879 

26,734,425 7,624,312 23,391,214 

26,795,640 6,776,775 24,611,215 

31,750,657 12,750,.358 33,642,274 

39,301,612 9,367,435 34,061,901 

26,510,186 6,117,720 22,681,400 

26,163,431 9.533,065 29,508,508 

Records destroyed by fire. 
33,765.264 19,366,981 34,207,253 

32,987,396 15,748,654 42,875,996 

27,431,604 13,480,780 36,717,070 

30,834,299 10,292,684 40,111,427 

36,886.182 10,859,817 42,700,621 

.30,776,810 9,904,813 33,634,176 

32,438,650 10,555,912 38,395.625 

30,792,760 10,629,689 40,All ,744 

30,600,094 9,227,689 44,236.533 

36,798,707 8,603,904 43,804,372 

37,552,935 10,204,785 48,735,651 

44,137.482 9,169,494 47,166,020 

37,686,113 10,076,286 40,9(55,7.35 

44,887,774 9,830,728 52,219,280 

45,028,1W5 9,946,545 52,7.07,455 

43,081,317 1(»,622,402 56,213,041 

46,245,241 8,550,437 61,140,864 

49,713,889 10,745,071 60,683,933 

44,586,741 11,044,869 65,026,702 

45,052,661 9,833,753 69,989,339 

49.362,811 11,562,036 73,831,550 

12.797,724 78,376,731 

12,391,711 85,229.837 

13.233,622 72,548,047 

61,268,320 12,711,318 92,459,231 

12,795,990 97.402,726 


Other Places. 


£ 

31,786,202 

29,826,210 

26,622,696 

27,819,552 

28,561,270 

26,899,658 

26,734,426 

26,795,640 

31,750,657 

.39,301,612 

26,510,186 

26,163,431 


32,987,396 

27,431,604 

30,834,299 

36,885,182 

.30,776,810 

32,438,650 

30,792,760 

30,500,094 

36,798,707 

37,562.935 

44,137.482 

37.686.113 

44,887,774 

45,028,1W5 

43,981,317 

46,245,241 

49,71.3.880 

44,586,741 

45,052,661 

49.362,811 

48,911.542 

67,023,867 

54,737,301 

61,268,320 

62.004,000 


13,625,676 

11.363,635 

9,002,237 

9,016,033 

15.849,449 

15,627,<i06 

12,834,680 


26,869,591 
20,736,244 
18.653,.555 
19,09:1,574 
19,4%), .382 
16,790,652 
18,429,503 
15,903,442 
16,601,562 
14,857,128 
15,698,940 
14,646,368 
13,893,270 
14,478,964 
13,775,870 
14,545,474 
15,610,638 
13,550,440 
15,584,006 
15,611,789 
18,007,033 
18,464,433 
19,011,066 
19,071,.303 
21.711,295 
20,414,520 


24,4.51,468 

29,511,348 

28,24.3,640 

28,259,069 

31,521,944 

32,810,874 

20,056,032 


18,624,628 

30,866,784 

23,004,318 

22,6(>7,558 

27,16.3,867 

18,417.669 

17.995.149 
20,756,188 
20,367,402 
20,600,920 
24,697,360 
24,231.030 
17,64.3,453 
22,702,371 
23,036,886 

21.297.149 
22,6(»).959 
23,613,932 
20,866,588 
24,055.558 
23,642,158 
28,907,837 
34,357,505 
22,999,441 
28,349,675 
32,819,060 


£ 

39,730,659* 

45,102,330* 

36,127,787* 

37,13.'},746* 

38,(177,144 

40,874,9a3 

37,246,877 

37,275,102 

47,.371.3!)3 

48,438,680 

32,8!)0,712 

41.716.964 

45,494*219 

51,603,028 

41,657,873 

41,761,132 

46,(;03.249 

35.2U8,.321 

36,424.652 

36,659,630 

36.968.964 
35,458,048 
40,396,300 
38,877,388 
31,536,723 
37J8I,335 
36.812.756 
35,842,623 
38,271,697 
37,164,372 
36,4.'!0,594 
a<).667.347 
41.649,191 

47,372,270 

53,368,571 

42 , 070,744 

60,060,970 

53,233.580 




♦ Tlicse apply to Great Britain only: the exports from Ireland are, however, inconsiderable. 
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The official value stated in the preceding table is rated according to a scale estab* 
lished 60 far back as 1696, when prices were altogether different firom what they 
are at present; but the system has been preserved in the public accounts without 
alteration, because it is supposed to afford a correct measure of the comparative 
quantity of merchandise which has made up the sum of our imports and exports. 
On the other hand, the real or declared value is estimated at the market price, 
agreeably to the sums declared by the exporting merchants ; this latter method, 
however, is only applied to the exports of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 

If the progress of our forei^ commerce be measured according to the official 
valuation, it appears that the increase since the commencement of the century has 
been very great; the amount of exports of British produce and manufactures 
within this period having indeed been nearly tripled. But if the declared value is 
to bo assumed as the test of these last, it will bo seen that little or no progress has 
been made,—^that in fact, if one or two late years are excepted, the amount of our 
foreign trade has not been equal to that which was carried on during some of the 
years when we were at war with nearly all Europe, nor to that of the first five 
years of peace that followed. A still less flattering aspect is presented by that part 
of our commerce which, being carried on -mtli the rich and civilized inhabitants of 
'European nations, should present the greatest field of extension,—more especially 
"wOteir we look to the change which has of late taken place in the nature of our 
. exports to those countries. This is shown in the following table prepared by Mr 
Pbrfc'rjj.ii^f the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade iPar. Heport on Im- 
porr^nties, 1840, No. 601), and which exhibits facts of the utmost importance to 
th6’g«»eral interests of the country. 

Table showing the ifalue of British Produce and Manufactures exported to various 
districts or quarters of the world in 18‘27 and 1838, distinguishing finished ma¬ 
nufactures and goods into the value of which much labour has entered, from 
materials of manufacture, and goods upon which but little labour has been be¬ 
stowed ; showing also the centesimal proportions of each of these two descrip¬ 
tions :— 



1827. 

1 1838. 1 


Guuds into Che Value of 






which has entered 


1 which has entered 

Ceniesimnl 











Numlier 



NumWr 


1. 

2. 

■ I. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 1 2. 


£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

mam 

Russia, Sweden, Nor- 








way, & Denmark. 



.3115 

68-05 


1,602,698 

20-84 79-16 

Prussia, Germany, llol- 







1 ^ 

land St Belgium. 

4,773,648 

2,1.59,869 

68-84 

31-16 

4.193.921 

5,567,641 

42-96 67-04 

Southern Europe. 

4,987,269 

958,432 

83-88 

16-12 


2,619,3!i7 

74-09 2.5-91 

Cape of Good Hope.... 

1!)6,968 

19,590 

90-95 

9-05 

676,555 

46,768 


Mauritius. 

173,874 

21,83f» 

88-84 

11-16 

414,240 

53,102 

88-63! I1-*7I 

Other parts of Africa... 

224,378 

34.839 

86-56 

13-44 

0«!).9(J4 

67,1-'10 

91-131 8-87 

Asia. 

3,812,199 


85-48 

14.52 


1,110,879 

80-23 1977 

Australia. 

295,424 

44,706 

86-85 

13-15 

BfPSjCIfli 

137,762 

89-69; 10-31 

British North American 







1 

Colonies. 

1,159,340 

238,010 

89-96 

17-04 

1,745,033 

246,624 

87-62' 12-38 

British West Indies.... 

2,927,228 

655,904 

81-(i9 

18-31 

2,916,129 

477,312 

85-93 14-<t7 

Poreifm West Indies..., 

860,723 


94-86 

6-14 

1.222..326 

93,205 

92-91 7<i9 

United States of America 

6,725,676 

to 

95-93 

4-17 


80.3,683 

8‘>-40 10-fJo 

Brazil..'. 

2,137,111 

174,098 

92-43 

7*67 

2,420,8U(i 

185,798 

9-2-87, 7*13 

Other parts of S. Amc* 







i 

rica St Mexico.. .f..,. 


43,274 

97*44 

2-56 


47.480 

97*75: 2-25 

Guernsey, Jersey, Alder- 







1 

110^9 & JM&nsSa 

275,265 

45,694 

8576 

14-24 

288,0.59 

56,796 

8377 16*23 

Total . 

130,696,476' 6,484,839 

82-56 

17*44 

36,945,696 l.'l.n5.274l 



Comparing 1827 with 1838, it appears, that the proportion of fully manufactured 

f oods exported in the former year was . . \ . 82*.?6 per cent, 

n the latter year,.73*80 

If the shipments to British colonies and dependencies are separated from those to 
foreign countries, it appears that the proportionate value or the aggregate ship¬ 
ments in those two years was nearly the same, viz.:— 
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Centesimal 

Proportions. 


1827, Value of Shipments to Colomes . . 28*27 

. to Foreign Countries . 71*73 

-100 

1838, Value of Sliipments to Colonies 27*52 

. to Foreign Countries . 7*2*48 


But if those values are separated according to the degree of labour bestowed, it 
will bo found that the proportions are, 

Much Labour. Little Labour. 


Colonies . 1827 . . 84*09 . 15*91 . 100 

. 1838 . 84*55 . . 15*45 . 100 

Foreign Countries 1827 . . 81*95 . . 18*05 . 100 

. 1838 . 69*72 . . 30**28 . 100 


Separating fbrthor the shipments to Northern Europe, it will be found that the 
proportions are, 

1827. 1838. 

Much labour . . 61*78 . . . 39*16 

Little labour . ■ . 38*22 . . 60*81 



The actual amount of Shipments in 1827 and 1838 to British Colonies, to ^rcign 

frATis^rflltv* nntfl fn ^nvtViA*rii In'.ni’AtiA ‘tvfia no 4V»llAi*rQ » 


To Foreign Countries gen- 


1827. 


Total. 

£ 

8,840,260 

£ 

1,67*2,950 

£ 

10,.513,224 

21,856,208 

4,811,90.3 

26,068,111 

30,696,476 




To Northern Europe.I 


1 ia38. 

1 Much La- 
1 tM>ur. 

Little Ijl- 
bour. 

3*ot«l. 



■ 

1 4,616,002 

7,170,.339 

11,786,.341 


These results aft'ord strong evidence of the unsatisfactory footing upon which 
our trading relations with the nations of Europe are established. These countries, 
particularly those of the North of Europe, whicii now take a diminished proportion 
of our more liighly manufactured commodities, possess an abundaiico of productions 
suited to our wants, wliich they aro naturally desirous of exchanging for the pro¬ 
ducts of our looms and our mines ; but by our imposing high duties upon com and 
timber, the principal articles they have to give us in exchange, they have, in order 
to employ their own population, ocon driven to manufacture for themselves ; “ and 
now,’^ as the President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce lately remarked, 
“ we have rivals where wo should otherwise have had customers.” Similar 


impediments exist to the extension of our intercourse with other countries, arising, 
however, no loss from the anti-commercial system of legislation of the governments 
of those countries than of our own. In the report lately presented to tho House 
of Commons by the Committee on Import Duties, the progress of manufactures 
throughout Europe, the growing competition with which our merchants have now 
to contend in foroi^ markets, and the consequent necessity of releasing their goods 
as much as possible from the unequal burden of our taxation, aro very fully ex¬ 
plained. It is shown clearly that the complicate<d system of our duties tends, 
among its other evils, to derange the natursd course of trade, and to place under 
particular disadvantages our manufacturers who go abroad in quest of a market. 
An account of the remedies suggested in tliis report is given in the article Tariff, 
to which head we likewise refer for other details relatmg to the present condition 
of our foreign commerce. 


III. —Principles of Commerce. 

^lese may bo partly inferred from what has been already stated. Commerce is 
only productive of wealth in an indirect manner. Tho merchant produces no 
alteration on the articles which he buys and sells: ho merely exchanms one com¬ 
modity for another ; and in general, what is given is the exact equivalent of what 
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is received. The advantage of commerce—and it is difllcult to overestimate its 
importance—consists in the uninterrupted scope and efRcionoy whiah it gives to 

the division and distribution of labour, by placing it in the power of individuals to 
prosecute continuously such employments as suit their taste or capacities. The iutcr- 
vention of the commercial class gives continuous motion to the national industry. 
They collect together every varied of commodities iu warehouses and shops, aud 
enable individuals, without loss of time, to supply themselves with whatever they 
want. Without the assistance of the merchant, it would not be possible to confine 
ourselvos to ono branch of industry, and all the advantages of co-operation and 
combination would be lost. Commerce, besides, is eminoutly conducive to tho 
wealth and prosperity of a country, by balancing what is deficient in one dis¬ 
trict with what is superfiuous in another ; and by enabling it to import the com¬ 
modities for the production of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of foreign 
countries are best calculated, and to export iu payment those articles for which its 
own situation is better adapted. By this distribution of the various articles suited 
to the accommodation of man in ditterent and distant regions, or, as it may be de¬ 
scribed, this territorial division of laboury Providence lia3,_by a beautiful arrange¬ 
ment, and one which will probably lead to the general civilisation of the world, 
provided for the mutual dependence of individuals and nations, and made oven 
their selfish pursuits subservient to tho general good. 

In order that each community may avail itself to the uttermost of its peculiar 
means of pnoduction, it is essential that commercial intercourse should bo freo and 
unrcl^ricted. Bospccting the freedom of the home trade, or that between ditferent 
partly provinces of the same country, no difierence of opinion is now entertained. 
Withw^t this freedom there would have been little or no wealth, only a limited 
population, and thatr population rude and barbarous. But although foreign trado 
IS to all tho countries in tho world merely what home trado is to tno ditferent pro¬ 
vinces of tho same country, it is contended that iti should bo regulated in a diiforcut 
maimer. It is alleged that the importation of foreign commodities prevents the em¬ 
ployment of so much native industry as would bo required to fabricate these goods, 
or some substitutes for them, at home; and that this injury is iu no degree compen¬ 
sated by tho comparative cheapness of the foreign commodities to the consumer. 

In this argument the attention is confined to the efiect of the importation of the 
superior formgn article on those persons in the importing country who aro already 
engaged, or would, but for such importation, oiigago thomselves in the mauufacturo 
of the commodity in question, or its substitute. It is altogether overlooked that tho 
importation is only an exchange of some product of home industry for some other 
of foreign industry; that the equivalents of the foreign commodities must bo first 

E roduced here, and then exported iu exchangeTor thorn, or their introduction would 
e impossible; for assuredly foreigners never send us their goods except in return 
for an e<](uivalent, and we can of course export nothing which is not tho produce of 
British uidustry. Every obstacle, thcremre, to tho Importation of any foreign 
commodity is precisely to the same extent an obstacle to tho exportation of an 
equivalent of British produce or manufacture. And the injury sustained by the 
consumers of the protected articles from their higher price or inferior quality, is 
uncompensated by tho advantage derived by any other islass ; tho effect of all 
protecting duties being to dimini^ the general productiveness of the national 
industry, by confining it to such employments as are less productive of value than 
those wmch without such interierenco would be undertaken. Hcuco, in all cases 
where high duties are imposed to afford protection, foreign commerce must iu tho 
nature of things be diminished to a greater extent than domestic industry is 
encouraged. 

The principle of free trade^ however, is opposed by many in this country who do 
not attempt to deny the axiom, that every importation causes a correspondent 
exportation, on the following grounds :— 

1. ** The producers of such a highly taxed country as Great Britain ought to bo 
protected from the competition of comparatively untaxed foreigners.” 

If the taxes are levied equitably, it is obvious that the producer of the commodity 
which would be exported in exchange for that which is imported, is as much 
burdened as the producer of the article which the latter would supersede. If, on 
the other hand, the taxes are not levied equitably, the remedy is to equalize them, 
not to make the imposition of one injustice the defence for another. 

2. " A country loses by the importation of tho goods of another, unless there is a 
reciwocity in the free admission of her goods, on the same terms, into the latter.” 
Ir Prussia sends goods into England, while the admission of goods from England 
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into Prussia are prohibited, and the goods received by England arc paid in specie, it is 
obvious, that in order to render it profitable for an English merchant to export specie 
ill exchange for Prussian goods, ho or some other merchant must find it profitablo 
to import an equal quantity of it in exchange for goods of home production, from 
Mexico, Porn, or some other country into which British goods find their way. 
If tliis quantity of specie could not bo bought somewhere with English goods, its 
exportation to Prussia would speedily raise its value in this country so high, that 
it would no longer be profitable to export it in exchange for Prussian commodities. 
The whole may bo regarded as one transaction. Tho merchants of England, as a 
body, could not find it profitablo to export specie for goods, unless it were equally 
profitable to purchase specie with goods. It is well known, however, that in fact 
very little gold or silver is employed for such purposes. [Bai.anck of Trade. 
Exchange.] If England imports from Prussia more goods than it sends thither, 
Prussia is mostly paid by goods scut from other countries which receive from 
England more than they send, and their mutual balances are adjusted by the 
circulation of bills of exchange. Any obstacle, therefore, to tho interchange of 
goods between one country ana another, is as injurious to that Imposing the restric¬ 
tion as to that on whoso productions tho restrictive duty is imposed; every tax 
upon importation acting to the same extent as a tax upon exportation. If Franco 
excludes our iron and yarns, she sufters from such policy quite as much as this 
country. In whichever of two countries tho restriction is imposed, there is sure to 
be a reciprocity of injury; and the benefit of every relaxation, from whichever it 
proceeds, is sure to be enjoyed by both. • 

3. “ It is the policy of a nation to be independent of foreign supplies, in ' Iso it 
may bo deprived of such supplies by rvarJ* « * 

This policy is false in principle and ruinous in practice. In the fear of wiO’ a sys¬ 
tem would be maintained, tho tendency of which is to jierpctuaio war. M ore quarrels 
have been engendered by tho coi^mcrcial system of exclusion than by all the other 
follies and passions of subjects and rulers. The best way to preserve the nations 
of the earth in peace, is to let them prove how dependent each is upon the others 
for the profitable employment of its people, and for tho comforts resulting from 
that profitable employment. 

The system of protection was introduced into European policy in 1G67 by M.Colbert, 
minister to Louis XIV. of Franco, and it has bccu since steadily acted upon by 
almost all nations, on the mistaken notion which has boon generally cntertainca, 
that tho protection of trade was a necessary part of tho duty of the executive 
government; and there are few political errors which have occasioned greater 
mischief. The regulating mania which it inspired has tormented industry in a 
thousand ways to force it from its natural mianncls. Besides falsely teaching 
nations to regard the welfare of their neighbours as incompatible with their own, it 
has fostered a spirit of conspiracy of class against class, and interest against in¬ 
terest,—every one trying to gain legislative favour at the expense of the rest. Tho 

f irices of most ailiclcs have been artificially enhanced by protective duties or Icgis- 
aiivo monopolies. 1^ this system of each robbing cacn, all parties have been 
losers, and the sum of national wealth has been proportionally lessened. 

The policy of abandoning the restrictive system was lon^ regarded ivith jealousy 
by the commercial classes; but justor and more liberal opinions now prevail. In 
tho year 18*20, many of the principal mercantile houses in London joined in a peti¬ 
tion to Parliament, embodying the substance of all the principles of free trade 
which we have enaeavourod to 'Oxplain, and narticularly the following:— 

“ That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to for¬ 
eign trade, and tho best direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in tlic dearest, 
which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable as 
the best rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties of our commercial code, 
it may be proved, that, while all operate as a heavy tax on tho community at largo, 
very few are of any ultimate bonent to the classes in whose favour they were ori¬ 
ginally instituted, and none to tho extent of tho loss occasioned by them to the 
other classes. 

^ “ As long as tho necessity for tho present amount of rovenuo subsists, your peti¬ 
tioners cannot expoct so important a branch of it as tho customs to bo given up, 
nor to be materially diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable bo sug¬ 
gested. But it is against every restrictive regulation of trade, not essential to the 
revenue; against all duties merely protective from foreign competition; and against 
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the excess of such duties as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
that of protection.—thatthe prayer of the present petition is respectfully submitted 
to Parliament.” 

The attention which this petition was the means of drawing to the anti-commer¬ 
cial principles of our restrictive system, powerfully tended to bring about the suc¬ 
cessive relaxations which, since its presentation to Parliament, have been made in 
our commercial code, within the last few years, several circumstances have com¬ 
bined to draw public attention still more strongly to this subject. At a meeting of 
the Chamber or Commerce of Manchester, to receive the report of Dr Bo wring on 
the Prussian Commercial League, the following resolution was passed, disclaiming 
protecting duties of every kind :—** This meeting regards the present as the proper 
occasion for reiterating its adherence to the opinion so often declared by this 
chamber, that the prosperity,.peace, and happiness of this and other nations can bo 
alone promoted by the adoption of those just principles of trade which shall secure to 
all the right of a free interchange of their respective productions ; and this meeting 
on behau of the great community whose interests it represents, feels especially 
called upon to declare its disapprobation of all those restrictive laws which, whether 
intended for the protection of the manufacturing or agricultural classes, must, in 
so far as they arc operative, be injurious to the rest of the nation, unjust to tho 
world at large, and in direct hostility to the beneficent designs of Providence.” 
And in January 1839, deputations of merchants and manufacturers a.ssembled in 
London, from Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Derby, Not¬ 
tingham, \^olverhampton, Glasgow, Paisley, and other great towns, passed a 
resolt^on to the same effect. To these testimonies in favour of tho principle of 
free triJe has now to be added that of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commofts on Import Duties, already alluded to, who “ report their strong convic¬ 
tion of the necessity oi^an immediate change in the import duties of the kingdom,” 
and “ recommend that, as speedily as possible, tho whole system of diff'erential dutic.s 
and restrictions should be reconsidered, and a change effected in such a manner 
that existing interests may suffer as little as possible in the transition to a more 
equitable state of things.” The deep and general sensation which has been pro¬ 
duced their report throughout the country affords just grounds to hope that 
many of the improvements which it suggests in our commercial code w'ill erelong 
be carried into effect by the legislature. 

COMMISSION, OR BROKERAGE, the allowance to a factor, agent, or broker, 
for transacting the business of others. It is generally charged at so much per cent., 
the amount being regulated either by stipulation or the usage of trade. A com¬ 
mission del credere is a higher rate charged in those cases where the factor, or 
other agent, guarantees his dealings, or in other words, engages to be answerable, 
as if he liimsclf were tho proper debtor. [Del Credere.] 

These allowances are calculated by tho Rule of TJiree, or Simple Proportion; tho first term 
being always 100, the second the rate of commission, and the third tho sum upon which the com¬ 
mission is granted, while the fourth is tho allowance to be made. The following table will facilitate 
such calculations for the commoti rates 
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COMMISSION OF BANKRUPTCY. Before the passing of tho Bankruptcy 
Court Act, 1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 56, bankruptcies were prosecuted under commission 
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by tho Lord Chancellor to certain commissionors. A different arrangement was 
adopted by that act, and the decree authorizing the prosecution of a bankruptcy is 
called a ilat. [Commissioners.] The expression “ commission of bankruptcy” 
came into use for expressing tho whole process of bankruptcy, and is still some¬ 
times employed in that sen.se. [Bankruptcy.] ^ 

COMMISSIONERS in the Law of Bankruptcy. — In Engiand the commissioners 
are officers who hold certain powers of administration and superintend once in mat¬ 
ters of bankruptcy. Previous to the act 1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 6G, a special commission < 
was issued under the great seal in every particular case ; but the practice has 
been altered by that act. The commissioners in town bankruptcies are the si.x 
commissioners of tho Court of Bankruptcy. [Bankruptcy, Court of.] Those in 
the country are permanent officers, chosen by the judges of the several circuits, 
from among the barristers, attorneys, and solicitors, in tho respective counties 
of tlie circuits, subject to the approbation of the Chancellor. In town bankruptcies, 
a single commissioner acts. The commissioners of tho Court of Bankruptcy take 
the oath of office on their appointment; the country commissioners take a new 
oath on the opening of each nat. In a town liankruiitcy, tho fiat authorizes tlio 
petitioning creditor to prosecute in the Court of Bankruptcy ; in counti*y bank¬ 
ruptcies, TieforO commissioners named. It has to bo observed, that in bank¬ 
ruptcies prosecuted in the Court of Bankruptcy, one commissioner has tho same 
authority which was formerly conferred by a commission, and is now conferred 
on country commissioners by a fiat. Wherever the word ” comipif’S'ioncrs ” is 
used in the following statements, it must be understood to refer to one rommis-- 
sioncr in town bankruptcies, unless otherwise specified. _ » 

The commissioners receive proof of the petitioning creditor’s debt,J.'ho must 
attend before them in person, unless under very peculiar c^cumstances. They are 
empowered to summon before them “ any person whom they shall believe capable 
of giving any information concerning the trading of, or any act or acts of bank¬ 
ruptcy ” committed by, the person petitioned against, ana they may command 
production of all documents tending to the same purpose. Tno remedies and 
means of enforcement are the same as those below stated, with regard to the 
other examinations (G Geo. IV. c. 16, § 24). Being s<atisfied of the debt, trading, 
and act of bankruptcy, they adjudge the party bankrupt (§ 24^ subject to review. 
After adjudication, the commissionor.s appoint the meetings for tho bankrupt to 
surrender and conform (4525), and at these, and every dividend meeting, creditors 
may prove their debts before the commissioners. [Proof.] Tho commissioners 
are empowered, after adjudication, to summon before them persons suspected of 
having any part of the bankrupt estate in their possession, or of heing indebted to the 
bankrupt, or any individualis who can give information as to his person, trade,or deal¬ 
ings, anti they may require such individuals to produce books, papers, and vouchers. 
They can enforce attendance by warrants (§ 33). Tho examination may bo on oath, 
a nd either written or verbal, and parties may be required to sign written answers. 
On refusal to answer lawful questions, to produce vouchers, or to sign answers to 
questions, the commissioners may commit the party without bail, until satisfactory 
answers are given, and tho other directions of tho act are complied with (§ 34). 
The commissioners are empowered to allow charges to witnesses, who must, as in 
service of a subpoena, have their expenses tendered (§ 35). They have similar 
authority to examine the bankrupt, and the same means of enforcing attendance, 
and “ it shall be lawful for them to examine such bankrupt upon oath, either by 
word of mouth, or on interrogatories in writing, touching all matters relating either 
to his trade, dealings, or estate, or which may tend to disclose any secret grant, 
conveyance, or concealment of iiis lauds, tenements, goods, money, or <lebts, and to 
reduce his answers into writing, which examination, so reduced'into writing, tho 
said bankrupt shall sign ami subscribe.” And the commissioners are empowered 
to imprison nim to remain without bail “ until he shall submit himself to the said 
comnaissioners to be sworn, and full answers make to their satisfaction to such 
questions shall be put to him, and sign and subscribe such examination * (§ 36). 
Tho commissioners may examine tho bankrupt’s wife, with like means of enforce¬ 
ment, “ for the finding out and discovery of the estate, goods, and chattels of such 
bankrupt, concealed, kept, or disposed of by such wife, in her own person, or by 
her own act, or by any other person” (§ 37). Quakers may make solemn affirma¬ 
tion on such examinations, and falsehood, either under oath or solemn aflirmation, 
infers tho punishment of perjury (§ .99). § 39 of tho act regulates the course to be 
adopted by the courts oi law when applied to by liaboas corpus or otherwise to 
interfere with commitments under tho act. § 40 provides for tho protection of the 
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commissioners in cases of actions of damages. No single commissioner of tho Court 
of Bankruptcy can commit an individual, excei)t to a messenger of tho court, to be 
brought before a subdivision court, or court ot review, within three days (1 & 2 
Wm. IV. c. 5(), § 7). In the examinations a witness is not bound to answer a 
question which may criminate him, or expose him to penalties, biit it will not servo 
as a ground of protection that the answer may expose him to a civil claim. “ And 
a bankrupt may not only be compelled to disclose the disposition of his property, 
, and the mode of it, although such instances may tend to prove an act of bankruptcy, 
but he may be examined as to whether a deed was voluntary ; and he cannot refuse 
to discover the particulars relating to his estate, although such information may 
tend to show that he has committed a criminal act; but if the question put to him 
be, whether or not he has done an act clearly criminal, he may refuse to answer it ” 
( Henley's B. Z. 91). Any commissioner of the Court of Bankruptcy may adjourn an 
examination^ or a proof of debt, to a subdivision court, or a court of review } and 
if a commissioner decide any point of law or equity, or as to the refusal or admission 
of evidence in the case of a msputed debt, tho decision is subject to review (1 & 2 
Wm. IV. c. 56, §§ 30, 31). Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy are judges 
of record, and have tho corresponding privileges and protections ( Id. § 1 j. The 
country commissioners are protected in the execution of their duty by 6 Geo. 
IV. c. 16, § 41-44. {Statutes^ as quoted. Henley's B. L. 79-97-) 

In Ireland there was, by the original bankruptcy act, 6 Wm. IV. c. 14, one 
commissioner,^ but a second was added by 7 Wm. IV. and 1 V'ict. c. 43. In each 
rbankrujotcy, a separate commission is issue<l under the great seal to one of the 
commissioners, but they only require each to take one oath of otiice (§ 4). Tho 
commissioner summons tho bankrupt, subjects him to examination, inquires into 
tho trading and bankruptcy by witnesses and documents, in the same manner as 
the commissioners in England, and ho has similar remeaics for enforcing attend¬ 
ance. Tho Lord Chancellor may, on affidavit or otherwise, issue an extraordinary 
commission, for proof of debts, examination of witnesses, and other matters, while 
tho person so appointed possesses the same powers to compel attendance of wit¬ 
nesses^ and examine them, and to enforce production of documents, as tho official 
commissioner (§ 57). [Bankruptcy.] 

In Scotland there are commissioners appointed in each sequestration or bank¬ 
ruptcy, whose situation and duties, however, are very diiferent from those above 
described. They form a committee of three creditors, who are tho assessors or 
council of the trustee, and whoso consent is necessary to certain transactions con¬ 
nected with sequestrations. They are chosen at the meeting for electing the trustee, 
and in the same manner, by creditors duly qualified. [Trustee.] They must bo 
chosen from among the creditors or mandatories, and tneir election is declared by 
tho Sheriff. Where a commissioner has become disqualified, or has othcrwi^o 
ceased to act, the trustee must call a meeting to elect a new one. The commis¬ 
sioners must concur with the trustee in submissions and other transactions. They 
meet at stated intervals to examine into the proceedings of the trustee, audit hi.s 
books, and declare dividends. They fix the trustee’s remuneration, and have the 
privilege of assembling when they think fit, to ascertain the situation of the estate. 
Two are a quorum. They are not entitled to purchase property sold under tho 
bankruptcy. [Sequestration. Trustee.] (2 & 3 Viet. c. 41. Burton's Manual 
of the Law of Scotland.) 

company, an association of persons for the prosecution of a common under¬ 
taking. In c^rying on those costly enterprises in which the capital of a commer¬ 
cial country is employed, the resources and tho mind of one person are often 
inadequate. They require the combined capital and industry or many, with tho 
unity of purpose and of person which belongs to an individual. Hence tho origin 
of companies, of which the following kinds may be distinguished :— 

Private Companies^ or voluntary associations of two or more persons for the 
acquisition of profit, with a contribution for that end, of stipulated shares of pro¬ 
perty and industry; accompanied by an unlimited mandate to each partner to bind 
the company in the line of its employment, and a guarantee to third parties of all 
the engagements undertaken in the social name. Companies of this kind may bo 
subdivided into Partnerships and Joint-Adventures, under which heads, respect¬ 
ively. these contracts are fhlly described. 

Jmnt-Stock Companies differ from the preceding in respect, —Ist, That tho credit is 
placed on the joint-stock of the company, as indicated by a descriptive name, instead 
of being personal, as indicated by a firm ; 2d, That the management is delegated by 
tho partners to a body of directors ; and, 3d, That tho shares are transferable. 
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Public or Chartered Companies arc of diflferont kinds. A royal charter enables 
a joint-stock company to enjoy the privileges of a corporation, and trade under a 
limited responsibility ; the snares of such a company are transferable; the company 
itself undissolved by tne death or bankruptcy of partners; and the management and 
title to pursue are vested in the officers appointed according to the chartef. But to 
give the privilege of monopoly to a company, there must be an Act of Parliament, 
as in the cases of the East India Company and Bank of England. 

Regulated Companies are chartered commercial associations which do not trade« 
upon a joint-stock, but are obliged to admit any person properly qualified, upon 
paying a certain fine, and agreeing to submit to the regulations of the company, 
each member trading upon his own stock, and at his own risk. After the revival 
of commerce in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, it was the practice in most 
modern states to assign such branches of trade as were reckoned peculiarly hazard¬ 
ous to the exclusive management of such companies, who were authorized to levy 
duties, and to provide for their common defence and security, as few governments 
had then ships and troo^is to spare for the defence of their subjects in remote 
regions. But the necessity for these associations, if it ever existed, ceased long 
ago ; and of the regulated companies which were formerly established in Britain, 
as the Hamburg C/ompany, the Russia Company, the Turkey Company, the African 
Company, and others (.Wealth of Nations^ b. 5, c. 1), a few only exist in name ; 
all Britisli subjects being now at liberty to trade with friendly countries, on their 
conforming to the regulations laid down by such countries, and to our customs laws. 

Patent Companies are associations instituted under the act 7 Wra. IV. & 1 Viet.-- 
c. 73, which provides for the limitation and regulation of the partners by letters 
patent; in this way avoiding those cumbrous peculiarities of a corporatjon which 
are inconvenient to a mere trading company, and rendering the expense of an Act 
of Parliament unnecessary. 

Societes en Commandite^ though not sanctioned by the British laws, are common 
in France and elsewhere. They consist of a number of individuals, of whom ono 
or more undertake the management, and are held indefinitely responsible for all 
engagements, as in the case of ordinary partnerships; and the others are mero 
sharcliolders, rcsponsiblo only to the amount of their contributions, either paid up 
or contracted to bo paid into the joint-stock of the association. The first, called in 
France commandites^ may bo designated managing partners; and the second, called 
commanditaireSf non-rosponsiblo partners, or simply shareholders. Thus the com¬ 
mandite association is intermediate in its character between an ordinary partner¬ 
ship and a privileged trading company. The managing partners are liable in their 
whole fortunes ; tho others only in a limited sum. 

The Constitution of Companies, in regard to the mutual rights of the partners, and their liabili¬ 
ties to tile publie. will be treated in detail under the heads Partnkrship and Joint-Stock Com¬ 
pany. Hut an opportunity will be here taken to describe those proceedings which arc usual or 
necessary in the institution of a company to undertake the formation of a railway, canal, or other 
work requiring a private Act of Parliament. In the prosecution of such midertakings, the first 
step usually taken is for tho projectors to draw up the plan of the association, with a statement of 
the advantages to be derived from it, and the proposed method of carrying it into effect. This is 
submittcil to .a meeting of those interested. If the plan bo approved, a subscription is opened to 
defray immediate expenses, and means are taken to give publicity to the plan so adopted, in order 
to procure shareholders. An estimate has generally been formed of the amount which is considered 
sufiicient for the completion of the object; and the shares are agreed to be paid in such proportions 
and at such times ns shall bo afterwards fixed by tho bill. In tho view of introducing a private bill 
into Parliament, surveys are then made, and plans prepared, together with a list containing tho 
names of every person whose interests are immetliately affected, or whose estate, or any part 
thereof, is required for the purposes of the undertaking. Duplicates of this list, having three 
blank columns, headed assenting, dissenting, and neutral, are forw'ardcd to every such person, to 
bo signed by him in whichever column he plcaccs, and numerous other regulations are established 
by the “ BtandingOrders'* of the two Houses of Parliament, for the purpose of securing to private 
bills, in their progress, the observation of all whose interests they may affect; for an account of 
which we must refer to these orders themselves. 

.L .i..® prescribed by tho standing orders of tho Ilouse of Commons having been 

mlfilled within a certain defined time before the assembling of Parliament, and subscribers ob¬ 
tained to the amount of at least three-fourths of the estimated expense, one-tenth of which sub- 
scriMd amount is also required by the same orders to be paid up and deposited in the liank of 
Knglaiid, ill a chartered bank in Scotland, or invested in government securities,—tlie draft of 
the lull prepared, and a petition is addressed to the House, praying that it may be r^ 
ceivea. 1 his petition must bo presented on or before a certain d.ay in each session, which 
IS always fixed at tho eoninicncemcnt of tho session, and is usually within a fortnight or three 
weeks thereafter. If presented in time, with tho necessary documents and plans, it is referred 
to a select committee, taken by ballot from certain lists into which the whole Ilouse is divided, 
for particular divisions of tho country. This committee having ascertained that Hie standing 
orders have all been complied with, report the same to tho House, and the bill, having been 
pruited, and copies distributed among the members, is received and read a first tune. After tho 
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lapse of a certain number of days, it is moved that the bill bo read a second time, when, if any 
objection is made, it is then smted, and tlio biii is either rejected or referred to a select committee, 
who consider it clause by clause, and are empowered to examine witnesses, and to hear counsel 
both in support and opposition. The committee, in almost every case, introduce a maximum of 
the toll, or duty, or rent (according to tlie nature of the measure), to bo levied, and in many cases 
declare a maximum of interest to be divided on tho capital, and order the surplus to be invested 
in the public funds till the amount is sufficient to repay the advances by the shareholders,—tho 
improvement to bo then thrown open for the free enioj'incnt of tho public. In many cases also 
provision is made to secure tho completion of tlie work when once begun. Tho cominittco having 
< completed their labours, announce their decision in a report; i^tcr which the House proceeds to 
tho third reading of tho bill, when it may be again discussed, though tho report of the committee 
is in most cases agreed to without any farther opposition. If tho bill is passed, it is carried to tho 
House of Lords, where it goes through nearly tlie same forms; and if it be finally approved of by 
tlio Upper House, and receive the royal sanction, it becomes an Act of Parliament. It should 
also be stated, that early in ttie session the House fixes periods within which the different stages 
of private bills are required to bo forwarded. 

The expenses of carrying tho generality of such bills through Parliament are very considerable. 
A much higher amount of fees is paid in the case of a private bill than in that of a public bill, to 
tho clerks and other officers of the two Houses; besides which, the expenses of agency, of bringing 
up witnesses, and the other charges attending the making application to Parliament for a private 
bill, at present often amount to many times as much as tho fees. The following shows the expenses 
of constituting several of the English railway companies:— 

London and Birmingham railway (113} miles); payments for act of incorporation, £7'2,&}Q. 

North Midland railway {72 miles), .L*4i*,28R. 

Great Western railway (114 miles), 

Southampton railway (75 miles), expended in raising capital, procuring act, &c., iC39,040. 

Liverpool and Manchester railway; parliamentary and law expenditure, ^’28,4().'i. 

COMPASS (tho IMarincr’s), an instrument employed in directing tho course of 
vessels at«Aca. It consists of a circular card, having a mamietized needle attached 
to the haw of it, so as to form one of its diameters ; this diameter being supporte<l 
on a point, and exactly balanced on its centre, turns freely round with tho card, 
which by a particular contrivance is so suspended within a cylindrical box that it 
remains perfectly horizontal, notwithstanding the irregular motions to which a ship 
is liable at sea : it is the property of the needle, when thus balanced, to point nearly 
to the North Polo ; whence, by simply looking at the position of tho needle, tho 
mariner can see the direction in which tho vessel is sailing, and regulate his steering 
accordingly. 

The course indicated by tho needle, however, is only the magnetic bearing, which 
is seldom tho true direction; for tho magnet rarely points exactly north, being 
subject to two errors from different causes, called the variation and the deviation. 
Tho former is the result of a slow progressive alteration in the position of tho 
magnetic polo, which, within certain limits, moves from east to west, and ba<*k 
again from west to east. When it was first noticed, about the middle of tho Kith 
century, the needle in London pointed some de^ees to the east of the true north ; 
this variation gradually became less, till in 16(i0 it coincided with the North Polo 
of the earth; it then gradually varied to the west, till in 1828 the variation 
amounted to about 25“ ; since which it has docreaseci, being at present about 24°. 
It also changes 10 or 15 minutes at different times of the day. The variation of 
the compass, however, is very different in different parts of the globe, and must 
therefore be determined at sea by comparing the true bearing of a celestial object 
with its bearing by compass, which is done by a finer instrument called an azimuth 
compass. The cause of the variation of the compass has hitherto eluded the re¬ 
searches of philosophers. Captain Parry discovered that when he had passed to 
the north of a certain spot westward of Hudson’s Strait, tho needle, which had 
been previously varying to an extreme degree, absolutely went half round the com¬ 
pass. and this continued to bo tho case until he had sailed considerably farther 
nortn. Whether this peculisir attraction had any reference to tho real magnetic 
pole, further observations will perhaps determine.—The deviation of the compa.ss 
IS a local error, occasioned by the attraction of iron on board ship : it was first ob¬ 
served by Mr Wales, the astronomer of Captain Cook, and has boon the cause of 
numerous shipwrecks : an ingenious method of discoverin/j its amount, however, 
has been lately invented by Professor Harlow. The dip of the needle is a devia¬ 
tion from its horizontal line; it is different in different places, and, like the varia¬ 
tion, undergoes slow chan^^es : its diurnal change is not perceptible. 

The inventor of tho mariner’s compass is not known. It was employed in Europe 
in navigation, about tho middle of the 13th century, hut the exact date of its intro¬ 
duction is matter of doubt. The Chinese, however, are said to have been acquainted 
with it much earlier. The attractive power of tho loadstone was known to tho 
ancient Egyptians, but was not by them applied to any practical purpose. [Com- 
II e; lies.] 
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COMPOSITION-CONTRACT, an agreement between a bankrupt trader and 
his creditors, by which, on its being ratified according to the terms of the statutes, 
the debtor is relieved from the farther operation of the bankrupt laws. 

In England, by the bankrupt statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, this practice was intro¬ 
duced from the sequestration law of Scotland. By § 183, any meeting after the 
bankrupt has passed his last examination (of which and its purport 21 days’ no¬ 
tice shall have been given in the Gazette), if he or his friends make an offer 
of composition, or security for composition, agreed to by nine-tenths in number 
and value of the creditors present, another meeting is to be appointed, and if at 
tliat meeting nine-tenths in number and value agree, the bankruptcy is to bo super¬ 
seded. By § 184, a creditor whose debt is less than £20, is not reckoned in number, 
but his debt must be computed in value. Any creditor to the amount of £30 
rc-siding out of England, must have notice of the meeting so long before as to have 
time to vote, and such creditor may vote by letter of attorney, as in the case of 
assignees. A creditor agreeing to accept any gratuity or higher composition for 
assenting, forfeits the debt and the gratuity ; and the bankrupt may be compelled 
to make oath that no such transaction has taken^ place, and that he^ has used no 
undue means to obtain the assent of his creditors. ^ The composition-contract 
having been in use in Scotland since 1793, the practice in that part of the island 
will in a great measure regulate that of England, except where a distinction is 
created by statute. 

In Scotland, by the late sequestration act, 2 & 3 Viet. c. 41, an ofierof composi¬ 
tion may be made at the meeting appointed for electing a trustee. [ Trustee. j If, 
a majority in number and nine-tenths in value, at the meeting, agree to entertain 
the offer, the trustee must advertise in the Edinburgh Gazette that an differ has 
been made and entertained, and that it will be decided unon at a meeting to be 
held after the bankrupt’s examination, stating the day, hour, and place of the 
meeting. He must also send a circular by post to each creditor claiming, or men¬ 
tioned in the bankrupt’s state, containing a notice of the resolution and meeting, 
with a specification of the offer and security, and an abstract of the state of the 
affairs and valuation of the ostnte, “ so far as the same can be done, to enable the 
creditors to judge of the said offer and security ” (§ 113). If at the meeting, a 
majority in number and nine-tenths in value accept, a bond of caution [Cautionarv 
Obligation] by the bankrupt and his cautioner may be lodged with the trustee. 
The trustee has then to send a report of the resolution of the meeting and the bond 
of cautionary to the Bill-Chamber Clerk of the Court of Session, or the Sheriff- 
Clerk of the district. The latter alternative is made, that the trustee may have 
th(» decision of the Lord Ordinary, or of the Sheriff, according to his choice. If 
the judge find that the requisites are complied with, he must judicially approve of 
the composition, after hearing all objections by opposing creditors, “ and if he shall 
refuse to sustain the offer, or reioct the vote of any creditor, he shall specify the 
grounds of refusal or rejection (§ 114). The second occasion for an offer is at the 
meeting after the examination, or at any subsequent meeting called for tbo purpose 
by the trustee, with consent of the commissioners [Commissioners], when if a 
majority in number and four-fifths in value resolve to entertain the offer, the 
trustee must send notice to the creditors, as above, for a meeting within 21 days. 
At the meeting, a majority in number and fonr-fifths in value may accept the 
offer. The proceedings must be judicially certified as above (§115). If an offer 
haying been made has been rejected, or has otherwise become ineffectual, no second 
offer can bo entertained, unless nine-tenths in number and value assent in writing,' 
and the offer, stating the amount of composition and the terms of payment, be sub¬ 
scribed by the cautioner. Such an offer not only requires to bo accepted by a 
majority in number and nine-tenths in value of the creditors called to a meeting by 
the trustee, but to be assented to by nine-tenths in value of all the creditors who 
havo^ produced affidavits (§ 121). Before a composition is approved of, the com¬ 
missioners have to audit the trustee’s accounts, and ascertain the balance, subject 
to review by the Lord Ordinary or Sheriff (§ 117). The bankrupt and his cautioner 
in the composition are precluded from objecting to any debt given up by_ the bank¬ 
rupt in his “ state,” or admitted in his offer of composition, and likewise to any 
security held by a creditor, unless an objection have been made in the offer of com- 

E ositiou, written notice having been given to the creditor (§119). A creditor who 
as_ not produced his claim before the date of the judicial approval of the com* 

S osition, has no claim against the cautioner after two years from its date (§^ 120). 

>n a composition being approved of, and the bankrupt taking the declaration or 
oath prescribed by the statute, lie is discharged. (§ 116.) 
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Tn Ireland, by 6 & 7 Wir. IV. c. 14, §§ I.*)! & 152, the con^osition-contract was 
established in the same terms as by |§ 133 & 134 of 6 Geo. iV. c. 1() iu England, 
the notice of mooting being given in the Dublin Gazette. 

;CONESSI, the bark of the oval-leaved rosebay (Veri/m antidysenterimm). It 
is obtained chiefly at Tellicherry, on tho Malabar coastj whence it is sometimes 
called ToUicherry bark. It has lately been introduced into tho British materia 
medica. (j 4 insfie^s Mat. Tndica.) 

CONEY, OR RABBIT (Er. Lapin. Ger. Koniglein. It. Coniglio. Sp.Conejo),^ a 
well-known rodential little animal iLepus Cunicttlus, Linn.) remarkable for its 
fecundity,—^beginning to breed at tho age of six months, and producing several litters 
in a year, generally from five to seven or eight at a time. Its fur is in considerable 
demand, particularly for the hat trade; at one time the silver-haired varieties, or 
silver sprigs, were much valued for ornamental linings to cloaks, and other pieces 
of dress. Con^ furs are a common article of import. 

CONSIGNMENT is an expression employed to designate any transaction by 
which an individual in one place transmits or consigns goods to an individual 
in another place, to be at lus disposal under conditions expressed or implied. 
The person who transmits the goods is called tho consigner,—he who receives them 
tho consignee. Consigner and consignee are used by merchants to express gen¬ 
erally the shipper of merchandise, ami the person to whom they are addrossco, by 
bill of lading or otherwise. Tho most ordinary description of consignment is that 
to a factor, who has to traffic with tho goods for tno use of his principal, and 
* M’ho may deal with third parties not warned of limitations to his power, as if ho 
were the^principal. [Factor, and .substance of the Factor's Act under that head.^ 
Cargoes jjiire sometimes consigned from debtors to creditors in satisfaction of debt, 
and sometimes as a fni)d of credit for advances, tho consignor being entitled to 
draw on the consignee to a certain amount, or the latter advancing cash to tho 
farmer. On failure of the consigner, tho consignee has a lion on the goods iu his 
hand for his advances. iPaley on Principal anti Agent.) [Factor. Likn.J 
CONSOLIDATED FUND. [Budget. Revenue and Expenditure.] 
CONSOLS, a familiar term used to denote tho portion of tho national debt of tho 
United Kingdom forming the 3 per cent, consolidated annuities. 

CONSUL, an officer appointed by a government to reside in some foreign 
country for the purpose of facilitating and protecting tho commerce of tho subjects 
of such government. Consuls are not in general reckoned among diplomatic min¬ 
isters ; but in some particular cases (such as that of the consuls-goiicral sent to 
some of the semi-barDarous states of Africa), having'diplomatic duties to perform, 
they are accredited and treated as ministers. According to tho general instruc¬ 
tions of tho British government, a consul must study “ to become conversant with 
tho laws and general principles which relate to the trade of Great Britain with 
foreign parts ; to make himself acquainte<l with tho language, and with the muni¬ 
cipal laws of tho country wherein ho resides, and especially with such laws as havo 
any connexion with tho trade between the two countries.” His principal duties aro 
“ to protect and promote the lawful trade and trading interests of Great Britain 
by every fair and proper means “ to caution all British subjects against carrying 
on an illicit commerce to tho detriment of tho revenue, and in violation of the laws 
and regulations of England, or of tho country in which ho resides “ to give his 
best advice and assistance, whenever called upon, to his Majesty’s trading subjects, 
quieting their differences, promoting peace, harmony, and good-will amongst them, 
and conciliating as much as possible the subjects of the two countries upon all 

J mints of difflsrenco which may fall under his cognizance;” and to uphold tho right- 
ul interests and privileges of British subjects both in person and property^ placing, 
however, cases whore redress cannot be obtained from tho local authorities in tho 
hands of the British minister. Tho consul is also required to send annually to tlio 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a return of tho trade at the ports within his 
consulate ; and to transmit quarterly a weekly account of the prices of agricultural 
produce, with the course of exchange, and any remarks connected with those sub¬ 
jects which he may consider necessary. He is further required to acquaint his own 

g overnment with the appearance of any contapoiis disease at tho place of his rosi- 
ence ; to afford relief to any distressed British subjects thrown upon tho coast, or 
reaching by chance any place within his district; and to furnish intelligence, ob¬ 
tain supplies, and generally assist any king’s ships coming within his consulate. 

The consuls appointed by our government aro generally British subjects; but 
this is not an invariable rule. Previous to tho year 1»14, tho greater part of tho 
English consuls abroad, who held commissions under tlio crown, were merchants at 
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the respective places of their consular residence. Manjr of those consuls had no 
salary from government; their emoluments consisted of fees, which they levied 
upon the tonnage of British ships, and upon the value of their cargoes. Tliis mode 
of remunerating these officers having created dissatisfaction among the commercial 
classes, a now system was introduced in the year 182fi, and an act of Parliament 
was passed to abolish all consular foes on tonnage and cargoes, and to' enable tho 
crown to give remunerating salaries to consuls. According to the system founded 
upon the act of 182G, it was determined ** that British consuls should not be in any 
way concerned, directly or indirectly, in commercial pursuits.” This system was 
acted upon with some row exceptions until tho year 1832, when a very considerable 
reduction was made in the salaries assigned to them, and “ permission was 
given to engage in commercial pursuits,” as a set-off against tho re«luction of sal¬ 
ary. Thus, the principle established in 1828 was reversed, and restriction “ to 
eiigago in mercantile pursuits ” made the exception instead of tho rule. 

Table of Fees payable to Consuls-general and Consuls by tho act G Geo. IV. c. 87. 


Tablib (A.) 

Certifteato of duo landing of goods exported from 

the United Kingdom. '2 dollars 

Signature of ship's iiiunifcst.2 

Certiticato of origin, when required_2 

Jiill of tu'altli, when required.2 

Signature of muster-roll, whcn.rcquirfd.2 
Attestation of a signature, when re¬ 
quired.1 

Administering an oath, when required..| 

Seal of otUco, and signature of any 
other document not spcciUed herein, 
when required.1 

Table (B.) 

Bottomry or arbitration bond.2 

Noting a protest.I .. | 

Order of survey.2 .. . 

Extending a protest or survey.1 .. i 


Kegistrations.1 dollar 

Visa of passport.i 

Valuation of goods.1 per ct. 


Attending sales J per cent, where tliere has been 
a charge for valuing, otherwise 1 per cent. 
Attendance, out of consular office, at a ship¬ 
wreck, live dollars per diem for his personal 
expenses, over and above his travelling ex¬ 
penses. 

Do. on opening a will. g dollars 

Alanageiiient of property of British sub-- 
jeets dying intestate.^..2i perct. 

The dollars mentioned in the preceding tables 
arc in all cases to be paid by the delivery of dol¬ 
lars, each of which is to bo of tlie value of 4s. (id. 
sterling, and no more, according' to tbe rate of 
excliaiigc prevailing at the place where such pay¬ 
ment is made. 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. [Commerck.] 

CON TO, a Portuguese word, denoting a million. A couto of rcis is 1000 milreis; 
commonly expressed 1000 l&OOO. 

CONTllAliAND, from the Italian Contrabanrlo, contrary to proclamation, is 
applied in one sense to the goods which are prohibited to be exported or imported, 
on the ^ound of theories rcf^arding national policy, or protection to home pro¬ 
duce. Those are embodied in tho customs duties act, 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 5'2, an 
abridgment of which will be found under the title Customs. Contraband of war is 
applied by bcUigereut powers to tho furnishing of arms, provisions, or other assist¬ 
ance to powers with which they are at war, by neutral states, or their own subjects. 
Like most other questions in the law of nations, it is exceedingly difficult to decide 
what goods may or may not give assistance in the furtherance of hostilities, anti 
consequently what are or are not contraband. “ Not only arms, powder, ball, and 
other ammunition, but also horses and furniture, pitch, tar, sails, hemp, and cord¬ 
age, masts, yai'ds, and all other necessaries for the building or equipment of ships, 
are pnerally considered as contraband” (Marshall on Insurance^ 73). The 
poiiartios where neutrals convoy contraband, are somewhat arbitrary, depending 
often on the power of tlm nation that enforces them. Formerly the vc.ssel and 
cargo wore forfeited, but in later times the penalty has generally been mitigated. 
It is treasonable in a subject of Britain to supply contraband to a nation with 
which this country is at war, and all contracts, including insurances, made hero, 
in relation to tho convoyanco of conti'aband, whether by British subjects or 
neutrals, are void. (Ih. 72-7.‘>.) 

CONTRACT, OR AGREEMENT, may be defined tbe legally expressed con- 
sent of two or more persons to give and receive some specified benefit. 

In England, a person non compos cannot enter into an agreement. By the origi¬ 
nal principles of the law, infants, or minors, that is, persons under twenty-one 
years <)f age, cannot contract. In practice, however, iii general, their contracts 
for their benefit jaro supported, while they are entitled to recede from those to their 
prejudice. A minor may bind himself for necessaries, such as food, clothin)|[, medi¬ 
cine, and education ; and in judging of what are necessaries, tho comparative a^o 
and position of the party will be considered. Thus, whore a minor was a captain 
in the army, he was held liable to pay for his servant’s livery,—his situation being 
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held as requiring such an attendant (Hands v. Slaney, 8 T. Ji. 578). If one lends 
money to a minor, it would seem that the borrower will not be bound though ho 
lay it out on necessaries, as the necessity is judged of from the nature of the con¬ 
tract, not from what the minor may do m consequence of it. By 9 (Jeo. IV. c. 14, 

§ 5, a' confirmation by one of full ago, of a contract incurred in minority, cannot bo 
validly mado except in writing. A wife during intermarriage is incapaHe, without 
her husband’s consent, of entering on an agreement, in the general case; but with 
respect to her separate property, she is entitled to act as if she were a single woman. 
(2 Vesej/, senior, 190.) 

A11 a^eements to do an act on one side, should have a consideration on the other; 
but a deed duly executed, in the most solemn manner, under seal, is binding without 
a consideration; and negotiable instruments, such as bills and notes, bind without 
consideration, where the interest of third parties is involved. In the 

general case courts of law will not interfere either to enforce voluntaiw agreements, 
not having any of these qualifications, unless creditors or other third parties have 
an interest, or to annul them, unless in cases of fraud. The party injured by breach 
of agreement, may have recourse at common law, or in equity, according to the 
circumstances. Where specific performance is demanded, the latter is the proper 
tribunal: Where damages for non-performance will compensate the claimant, a 
court of law and a jury Siould be resorted to. “ Therefore, in general, they (Courts 
of hiquity) will not allow a bill for a specific performance of contracts of stock, 
corn, hops, or other articles of merchandise, but will leave the plaintiff' to his 
remedy at law.” (Bacon’s Ah.; Agreements, B. 1, note.) 

By yie statute of Frauds, 29 Ch. II. c. 3, among many provisions which refer 
chiefly Jo agreements as to real property, it is by § 4 enacted, “ That no action 
shall be brought wljoreby to charge any executor or administrator, upon any 
special promise, to answer damages out of his own estate, or whereby to charge 
the defendant, upon any special promise, to answer for the debt, default, or mis¬ 
carriages of anotner person ; or to charge any person upon any agi'eement made 
upon consideration of marriage, or upon any contract or sale of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning them : or upon any agi’ccment 
that is not to bo performed within the space of one year from the making thereof; 
unless the agreement upon which such action shall be brought, or some memoran¬ 
dum or note thereof, shall bo in writing, signed by the party to bo charged there¬ 
with, or some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” By a still 
more important enactment (§ 17), “ no contract for the sale of any goods, wares, 
and merchandise for the price of ton pounds sterling or upwards, shall be allowed 
to he good, except the buyer shall accept of part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of 
payment; or that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be 
made and signed by the parties to be charged, or their agents thereunto lau^ully 
authorized.” lly 9 Geo. IV. c. 14, § 7, this provision is declared to apply, though 
the goods may not be mado, or fit for delivery at the time of tho agreement. With 
regard to the delivery, where goods are ponderous, it may be syi^olical, as by de¬ 
livery of the key of the warehouse. Acceptance of samples is only held accept¬ 
ance of a part, when it really is part of the bulk. Tho consideration need not bo 
exjpessed in the memorandum. This document may consist of two separate 
writings, lyiiore tho seller only signed, and tho name of the buyer did not appear 
it was held insnf&cient (Champion v. Plummer, 1. Bos. 4 I^ul. 2.'>2). Whore one 
ppressea his consent by writing his name, it is of no consequence whether it bo 
by subscription, or in the body of the memorandum. An agreement in part per- 
formed, is not affected by the statute. Such acts must bo done distinctly with the 
view of fulMing the ajE;reement. (Baeon’s A h. ; voce A greements.) 

In Ireland, the equivalent to the English statute of iiauds is 7 Wm. 111. c. 12, 
which i.s amended as above by 9 Geo. IV. c.l4. 

CONVOY, in the law of shipping, is applied to a naval force appointed by tho 
government, for the protection of vessels plying between certain ports in time of 
war. An obligation to sail with convoy has occasionally been created and en¬ 
forced by act OT Parliament (see 38 Geo. 111. c. 76, & 43 (Jeo. III. c. 57), wliilc at 
other times it has been left to the private arrangement of tho parties interested, in 
their capacity of underwriters, &c. It was decided in 178.3, that an obligation to 
sail with convoy is not fulfilledf by incidentally accompanying and being under the 
protection of a ship of war, and that only vessels commissioned for that express 
purpose by the government constitute convoy (Park on Insurance, 449). Tho 
admiral commanding-in-chief on a foreign station, is, however, tho representative 
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of tho government to the effect of appointing such protection. It frequently happeijs 
that the convoy does not sail from the same port as the vessel; when this is tho 
case, the obligation on the master is to proceed, in tho usual manner, to the place 
of rendezvous. Convoys cannot generally bo appointed for every individual voyage 
during its whole continuance, and in such cases vessels may have to conclude their 
voyages unprotected. Each voyage is, however, attached to some particular con¬ 
voy, which must bo kept company with so far as it goes. Tho master of a vessel 
bound to join convoy must immediately apply for sailing instructions, that he may 
be able to obey tho signals, and may know the place of rendezvous in case of separa¬ 
tion. Unless it be owing to impediments over which tho master has no control, he 
is not considered as having put himself under tho protection of convoy, until ho 
has obtained sailing instructions. The principal^ g^ucstions as to^ sailing with con¬ 
voy arise out of oases where it is a warranty 8|)ecified or implied in insurances, and 
in this view it will be discussed under tho head Warranty. 

COPAIBA, OR COPAIVA^ commonly called a balsam, but properly an olco-resin 
or turpentine, is a drug obtained from the Copaifera officianlis^ a native of South 
America, and from other species of the same tree. Two kinds are sometimes distin¬ 
guished, and named from the countries in which they are produced, the Brazilian 
(chiefly from the province of Para), and tho West Indian. The former is thin, 
clear, of a pale colour, pleasant aromatic smell, and of an acrid bitter taste; while 
the latter is thick, golden yellow, not transparent, and of less agreeable smell, even 
resembling turpentine. Sp. gr. '1)80. It is often adulterated with castor-oil and 
the finer sorts of turpentines. When good^ it should bo completely soluble in alcohol 
of the strength of f)0 per cent.; but the simplest test of its purity is to heat a small 
quantity in a watch-glass, when, if good, a hard brittle resm remains. This drug 
is celebrated for its action as a stimulant to the mucous surfaces. About fl'JO ewts. 
arc annually entered for home consumption. * 

COl’AL, a peculiar kind of resin obtained from a large tree (Rhus copallinnni), 
found in various tropical countries. It usually appears in tho form of round, hard, 
shining, transparent masses, brittle, tasteless, and nearly inodorous : and is gene¬ 
rally of a lemon hue, though the best is nearly colourless. It is fusible and inflam¬ 
mable, insoluble in water, and differs from most other resins in being very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. It is, however, dissolved by ether and some essential 
oils, though with difficulty. The resin is chiefly employed with oil of turpentine in 
making copal varnish^ a substance which, when carefully prejiared, is durable, sus¬ 
ceptible of a brilliant polish, and so hard as to resist scratches. It is applied to 
tea-boards, snuff-boxes and other utensils, and also to tho preservation and restor¬ 
ation of paintings. Copal is principally imported from Africa, though small 
quantities are occasionally brou^it from Mexico and tho East Indies. 

COPPER (Fr. Cuivre. Ger. Kupfer. It. Rame. Por. Cobre. Rus. Mjed. 
Sp. Cobre. Sw. Koppar). a metal of a beautiful red colour, and considerable 
lustre. It is very malleable and ductile, and has a peculiar smell when warmed or 
rubbed. It is so tenacious that a wire l-lOth of an inch in diameter will support 
nearly 300 lbs. Sp. gr. 8*3. Fusing point 1J)!)6° Fahr. The uses of this metal are mfe- 
rior only to those of iron. It is used for coin, for covering the bottoms of ships, for 
bt>ilers, and a great variety of utensils ; also in tho mai\ufacturo of colours, and in 
medicine. Its alloys are noticed under tho heads of Bell-hetal, Brass, Bronze, 
German Silver, Speculum Metal, and PiNciiRErK. 

Copper is found in the metallic state in natun', but not in great quantities. 
An amorphous mass is said to have been discovered in Brazil, weighing 
Portuguese pounds. The great source of its supply is an ore in wliioh the metal is 
found combined with sulphur, lu both states it is obtained in almost every mineral 
district in the world, in beds, or tuoto commonly in veins in primitive aud second¬ 
ary mountains, accompanied by several other mineral substances. Mines of cop¬ 
per are largely worked in England, Chili, Cuba, Germany, Sweden, aud Siberia ; 
those of France, Spain, Hungary, Norway, and Ireland, are of much less cousc- 
quonco. 

_ Tho English mines wore scarcely worked prior to last century ; they are chiefly 
situated in Cornwall, whore the most common ore consists of copper,iron, aiid sulphur, 
in nearly equal proportions, and is called yellow copi^er ore, or copper pyrites; veins 
are also workea in the counties of Devon, Anglesey (particularly ui I’ary’s mountain 
near Amlwch), and Staftbrd. Owing to the want of fuel in Cornwall and Devon, the 
ores are shipped from these countries to South Wales to bo smelted, principally to 
works situated on tho navigable rivers of Swansea aud Neath; the smaller quantity 
of material being thus carried to tho greater, while tho vessels load back with coal 
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for Iho uso of the various steam-engines. Tlio quantity of metallic copper yielded by 
the ore is oommouly about 0 or 9 per cent. The produco of metal from the workings 
in Cornwall in 1775 was 3596 tons ; in 1800, 5187 tons ; in 1820, 7364 tons; and 
in 1838, 11,527 tons. The productive power of the mines has thus been increased 
more than threefold in the last 60 years. No statement can be given of the total 
quantity of copper raised in the United Kingdom before 1820 ; in that year it was 
8127 tons ; in 1830, 13,232 tons ; and in 1810, about 16,500 tons. The annual 
value of this metal raised in the kingdom, estimated at from £90 to £100 per ton, 
may bo taken at present at about £1,500,000. 

The copper yielded by the British mines is more than sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the kingdom, and a considerable (but decreasing) quantity is exported ; in 
1820, it amounted to 121,958 ewts.; in 1830, to 183,154 cwfcs.; and in 1839, to 
153,743 cwts. This last consisted of 16,555 cwts. unwrought_ in bricks and pigs ; 
1*28,977 cwts. sheets, nails, &c. ; 762 cwts. coin ; 39 cwts. wire; and 7410 cwts. 
wrought copper of other sorts. These are chiefly shipped at Liverpool and Lou¬ 
don for the East Indies, China, and the United States ; considerable quantities are 
likewise sent to Germany, Holland, Canada, Wc.st Indies, and Brazil. 

Of late years great quantities of copper^ ore Inive been brought to England, 
chiefly to Swansea, for the purpose oi being smelted, and re-exported iii tlie^ 
metallic state. In 18.39, the araotint of ore thus imported was 603,902 cwts., of 
which 346,048 cwts. were brought from Cuba, and 182,(»64 cwts. from Chili. Of the 
copper smelted from foreign ore, there were exported in the same year 11*2,830 
cwts.; of which there were taken by France 84,.567 cwts.; and the rest was scut in 
smaller quantities to the Netherlands and the United States. 

Ilritisti copper is exempted from the tax laid on Tin, and the oppressive repnlations growinj? 
out of if. Copper shcatlung and utensils, and old copper and pewter apparatus of Kritish manufac¬ 
ture, returned from the Ffritish plantations; also copper stripped from vessels in ports in the United 
Kingdom may he admitted to entry duty free under the following regulations:—1. Old copper- 
sheathing o6 British vessels in ports in British possessions, upon proof that it was taken oil' in 
such ports, and also that it is the property of the owner of the ship from which it >v:is so strip¬ 
ped, to bo delivered to such owner.—2. Old copper-sheathing off any ship in any port of tho 
United Kingdom, upon the fact being certified by the landing-waiter superintending the process ; 
the old copper to he delivered only to the coppersmith, who may re-cojtpcr the vessel from which 
it was stripped, he making proof to th.'it fact.—3. Old worn-out British copper and pewter uten¬ 
sils to be in all c:iscs delivered w'hcn brought from B. P. in British ships, upon the consignee sub¬ 
mitting proof that they had been used on a particular estate, and arc consigned to him on account 
of the owner of that estate, and that ho (tho consignee) believes them to be of British manufiic- 
turc. {Min, Com. Customs, Feb. 15, lb.*).!.) 

For regulations as to taking copper ore out of bond to bo smelted, sec Warkhocsrs, Public 
Bovdko. 

Copper Manufactures. Tho custom-house accounts of exports include copper 
and brass manufactures together ; the total quantity and declared value of these 
shipped in each of the years from 18*28 to 1838 were as follows :— 



Cwts. 

Dcdaml Value. 


Cwts. 

DrdareU Value. 

l«29.. 

.161,241.... 

.£812,366 

1834. 

.205,960. 

.£0(51,82.1 

1H30.. 

.182,592_ 

. 867,344 

18.15. 


.1,094,749 

1H31.. 



110(5. 

.204,105. 

.1,072,344 

1102.. 



18.17. 


.1,16(5,277 

1(03.. 


. 884,149 

1038. 

.26.5,204. 

.1,221,732 


Tho chief shipments in 1838 were made to tho following cotintriea, namely ;— 
Franco, 8.5,926 cwts., £371,363 ; East Indies, 65,780 cwts., £303,132 ; United 
States, 2.0,916 cwts., £140,72'2; Holland, 19,.503 cwts., £86,369 ; Belgium, UM96 
cwts., £48,*283 ; Germany, 7248 cwts., £36,617 ; Italy, 7609 cwts., £34,291; British 
West Indies, 6518 cwts., £36,628 ; Foreign West Indies, 4845 cwts., £'23,552; 
British America, 5801 cwts., £29,672 ; Brazil, 5111 cwtsC, £‘25,595. 

COPPERAS. [V 1 TR 101 ..J 

COPYRIGHT. [L 1 TF.RAKY Propertt.] 

CORAL (Fr. Corail. Gor. Koral/en. It. Corale. Por. & Sp. Coral. Rus. 
Korallii). a submarine production, composed of the cells of minute creatures of the 
polvpus Kind {.Polypxara cortificeray Lamarck), some snccics of which, after beitig 
polisned and worked, are prized as ornaments of female dress. It is a hard, com¬ 
pact, stony body, furrowed, and in the form of plants, with warty excrescences ; 
and is valued according to its size, solidity, and tho depth and brilliancy of its 
colour. This is most commonly yellowish white; but it also occurs red and black, 
—the last being in general the most highly esteemed ; there are, however, many 
varieties of each kind. It is found at different depths ; and it is remarked that 
light exerts a powerful influence on its growth as well as its colour,—the tint being 
darker in proportion to the deepness of the sea. (Joral abounds in various parts of 
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tlio Moditerranoan ; tho most profitable fisheries of it are those of Majorca, Minor¬ 
ca, Provence, and Sicily: the Sicilian one is chiefly followed by the Trapanese. 
who go for tho purpose to Bona in Africa. In tho eastern seas, it is chit;fly fouua 
in the Arabian Gulf, tho west coast of Suniatray and in Japan. Some kinds of 
coralline bodies increase to an extraordinaiy size, iorming immense banks or masses 
of submarine rocks, which are frequently dangerous to navigators. 

CORD, a measure for firewood, so called because it was anciently measured by 
a cord. Its dimensions are stated to bo eight feet in length, four feet in height, and 
four feet in breadth ; and its weight 10 cwts. It is equal to 1000 billets. 

CORDAGE. [Cable. Rope.J 

CORDUROY, a fabric of cloth originally composed of silk, but now very 
oxtcnsively made in England of cotton. Tho common kind is of a plain body, a 
better is twilled in the back, and tho best is twilled on both sides ; but there is of 
cacli kind a variety of qualities. Tho usual colours are olive, drab, slate, fawn, 
and white. Tho material is no doubt important, but ductility, pile of a moderate 
licight, and a clear colour, are also characteristics of good corduroy. It is in pieces 
varying in length from 40 to 70 yards. 

CORIANDER-SEED is tho fruit of an annual umbelliferous plant 
sativum), found wild about Ipswich and in some parts of Essex. When fresh, their 
smell is strong and disagreeable, but by drying becomes sufficiently grateful. They 
arc used in sweetmeats, m brewing, distilling, and in certain stomachic liqueurs ; 
and in some countries in cookoi’y. 

CORK (Fr./.ic//c. Gcr. A'or^. It. Suff?wro, Suvero. Vot. Corfica de Sovreiro. 
Sp. Corcho), the outer bark of a species of evergreen oak {Quercus suficr), abundant 
in Pox'tugal, Spain, especially Catalonia and Valencia, Italy, the south of Eraiice, 
Corsica, and other countries. This substance is in reality dead bark, and its 
removal is effected without injury. The tree is first barkea In the fifteenth year 
of its growth, and this operation is repeated every eight or ten years afterwards. 
Cork is light, porous, compressible, and clastic, ft should bo chosen in fine layers 
or boards, not broken nor knotty, smooth when cut, and of moderate thickness. 
It is employed for stopping bottles and casks ; as floats for nets; and for other 
purposes. The best wiiito cork is grown in^ tVaiice, but this country is suppliiyl 
almost exclusively from I’ortugal,—whence it is imported generally as dunnage in 
ships laden with wine. Tho annual consumption is now about 60,000 cwts. 

COHN (Dan. Korn. Du. (Iraanen, Koren. Fr. Itleds, Grains. Ger. Korn, 

» Getreule. ‘It. Blade, Grani. Lat. Krumentum. Pol. Zboze. Por. Graos. Rus. 
Chljeh. Sp. Granos. Sw. Kdd, Spanmal), means strictly ‘‘ grain in tho oar,” or 
“ grain unthrashed:” but in commerce tho term is applied in a more compre¬ 
hensive sense to all kinds of grain or pulse fit for food, in whatever state of 
preparation. 


I. IIisToiucAL Summary of the E.nglish Corn-laws. 

Period priw to 1688.—Tho general tendency of early legislation was to restrict 
tho exportation of corn, in order to ensure a sufficient supply of food for tho 
I>eople, while its importation was freely permitted. Tho first statute on record 
upon this subject is the .34th Edw. 111. c. 20, passed in 1360-61, which prohibited 
exportation. In tho succeeding reign, in 1304 (17 Rich. II. c. 7), a counter-law 
was enacted, allowing exportation on payment of “ the subsidies and devoirs 
thereof duo,” except wnon prohibited by the king in council; a permission •which 
was nlaccd under more definite limitations in 1436 by the act 15 lien. YI. c. 2, 
which declared the export of corn legal only when its price did not exccen 6s. 8d. 
per quarter for wheat, and 3s. jior quarter for barley. This act W'as continued in 
1441, and in 1444-45 it was rendered perpetual. 

Tho first symptom of a protective corn-law •was in 1463, when the importation of 
corn qf foroi^ growth was prohibited unless tho price of wheat should exceed 6s. 8d. 
tho quarter, that of rye 4s., and that of barley Ss. From this we may conclude 
that the balance of prices had turned, and that, at least for a time, they were 
higher in England than in tho neighbouring countries. 

Ihese laws, regulating tho exportation and importation of corn, continued m 
force until 1534, when exportation was prohibited, except “ by license under tho 
king s great seal;” but it having been found impossible to enforce this law, it was 
thought that better success would attend tho regulation than tho prohibition of tho 
trade, and accordingly the permission to export grain was restored in 1554, whon- 
ovor tho prices were at or under (Js. 8d. per quarter for wheat, 4s. for rye, and 3s. 
for barley. In 1562, these limits were enlarged ; tho wheat to lOs., tho. rye to 8s., 
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.ind the barley to 68. 8d.; and in 1571, it wag enacted by the l.lth Eliz. o. 13. that 
com might be exported at certain specified duties at all times when no proclama¬ 
tion had been issued to tlie contrary. This act gave virtual freedom to the trade, 
as though the law of 146.3 continucu in existence, prohibiting importation while the 
price or wheat, rye, and barley should be under 6s. 8d., 4s., and 3g., respectively, the 
rates that had for some time prevailed rendered this law inoperative. 

This system was continued in the succeeding reigns, but accompanied with 
various modifications, particularly as regards the prices at which export was i)er- 
mittod, which were from time to time enlarged, until in 1670 the shipment of 
wheat was allowed at any time when the i>rico did not exceed 53s. 4d. per quarter. 
In order to keep the price at this high rate, heavy or rather prohibitory duties 
were at the same time imposed upon importation. 

Besides thus trammeling the foreign trade in corn, our ancestors thought proper 
to impose restrictions upon the trade within the kingdom, under the impression 
that if the consumers could be brought to purchase immediately from the growers, 
the profits of intermediate corn-<icalers would be saved,—and that the injurious 
cifects of dearths, which then frequently occurred, w’ere attributable to the practic<;g 
of those dealers in buying up corn, and withdrawing it from market. In 1551, 
an act was passed declaring tlie buying of corn in one market with intent to sell 
it in another to be engrossing, an olience punishable with fine and imprisonment; 
and by a statute of Queen Elizabeth, no person was permitted to convey corn 
from one part of the kingdom to another without a license from the magistrates 
in quarter sessions. In 1624, these restrictions were considerably modified ; and 
in 1675, the engrossing of corn was made legal whenever the price of wheat did not 
exceed 48s.* 

Ver.od of the Bounty System from 1688 to 1815.—The era of 1688 is as important 
in the history of oui?‘com-laws as of our constitution. Not satisfied with the <iogreo 
of favour obtained by the law of 1670, the landowners succeeded, in 1689, in pro¬ 
curing an act (1 Wm. & Mary, c. 12), which provided that whenever wheat in the 
homo market should be at or below 4as., and barley at or below 24s., there shouhl 
bo allowed a bounty on export of .5s. a-quarter for wheat, and 2s. 6d. for barley. 
By a subseouent act, in 1700, every thing in the shape of duty on English com was 
relinquished by the crown ; and in 1707, on the legislative union with Scotland, 
the operation of the com-laws was rendered uniform throughout Great Britain. 

The grand argument brought forward in favour of the bounty law was its tend¬ 
ency to prevent a scarcity oy inducing the fiurmers to raise a surplus stock of' 
corn. If, however, as commonly alleged, the real view regarded an object more 
directly resulting from it, namely, the raising of the rent of land, the projectors of 
the law were disappointed. The result of tlie system was, as may naturally bo 
conceived, a largo exportation in abundant years ; but it had not, on taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of its operation, the effect of creating a general or permanent rise 
of prices. Dn comparing the 78 years which followetl the enactment of the bounty 
with the 70 that preceded it, w’e shall find ( Wealth of Nations, b. i. c. 11), that the 

f urico of wheat was considerably lower iii the latter period ; and there seems to bo 
ittle doubt that by carrying cultivation at first too far, it had counteracted the 
intention for which it was framed. No progressive or constant rise was com- 


♦ So lately as 1800, cngrossinK has been held to be an olTence at common law, and a corn-dealer 
was convicted of it, though he was not brought up for judgment. “ Those who still imagin<;,” 
says Mr Buchanan, “ that corn la artificially raised in price, would do well to consider that us the 
supply o£^rovisions is liable to great varisUions, there must be some provision in the ccononi.v of 
nature for making a smaller supply last as long us a larger supply ; that there is no way of thus 
regulating the consumption but by the price, aiid that it Is, accordingly, in reference to thisgrc.-it 
object that the price is invariably Used. It neither can be lowered nor increased but for the sake 
of more exactly suiting the daily and weekly waste to the supply of the year. If we suppose, for 
example, that the supply falls in one year one-twelfth below the level of an avciage crop (which 
we know frequently hai>pens), it would, if consumption were to go on at the ordinary rate, he 
consumed in the course of eleven montiis, leaving tlie last month wholly unprovided for. Hut 
this we know never happens, and it is only prevented by a rise of price, which measures the con¬ 
sumption by the deficiency of the crop; and whether, therefore, there is an .nbiindant, middling, 
or scarce crop, a suitable allowance is sure to be mcsisured out to the consumer, by a low, u mid¬ 
dling, or a high price. The corn-dealer, indeed, thinks nothing about all this; his object is to sell 
his commodity at the highest price; and in a scarcity lie takes his full advantage ; but while he is 
thinking only of himself,—while he is only playing his own paltry game, he is a mere instrument 
in the hands of Him who brings good out of evil, and who turns the little passions of man to the 
purposes of his own benevolence and wLsdom. There is really nothing in nature more wonderful 
than that great law of society by which subsistence is measured out in duo proportion to the sup¬ 
ply of the year; and the more deeply it is considered, the more worthy will it appear of profound 
uid rational admiration.” {Buchanan’s Edition of Wealth of Nations, note e, vul. ii. p. 304.) 
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mnnicatcd to prices until after 1760, by which time the increase of our population 
began to be such as nearly to equal by their consumption the enlarged produce of the 
agriculturists. The rapid rise of price arising from this cause about ten years 
afterwards, induced government to resort at first to temporary prohibitions of ex¬ 
port ; but in 1773, the decisive step was taken of abrogating the bounty until our 
markets should fall below the price at which it was formerly allowed, namely, 
until wheat should be 44s. a-quarter, and barley 22s.; a measure which amounted 
virtually to its withdrawal. A more direct influence on the market, however, 
was eliected by the abolition at the same time of the restraints on importation, 
wliich was now permitted at the nominal duty of 6d., so long as the home 
market should be at or above 48s. for wheat, and 24s. for barley. Tho object of 
these regulations was to maintain, as far as possible, a level rate of 483., which the 
act assumed to be a fair price both for grower and consumer. This revolution in 
tho law, though ascribed to tho influence of Dr Smith and Mr Burke, arose more 
immediately ^om a consideration of tho popular discontent attendant on the rapid 
advance of prices. 

The landovmers were loud in declaiming against this change,—ascribing to it 
that cessation in our exports which may bo more justly attributed to the increased 
consumption attendant on an augmented population ; and on the plea that the 
country might become dependent upon foreign states for food, this powerful class 
succeeded, m 1791, in procuring an act raising tho price at which importation was 
allowed at 6d. per quarter, to .54s.; a duty of 2s. 6d. was imposed when tho price 
was between 50s. and 54s.; and 24s. 3d. per quarter was charged when the price 
was below .503. Under this act tho maritime counties of England were divided 
into twelve districts, and importation and exportation in each were regukited by 
their respective prices. • 

In 1804, the price at which the prohibitory duty of 24s. 3d. was charged, was 
raised from .50s. to 63s.; between this last price and 66s,, the duty was 2s. fid.; and 
above 66s., it was 6d. per quarter. By tliis act, the mode of fixing tho prices 
adopted in 1791 w.as altered, and tho aggregate average of tho twelve districts was 
taken as tho measure for regulating importation and exportation. 

In 1814 (54 Geo. III. c. 69), tho bounty system was abolished ; but it may be 
observed, that none could have been claimed at any time after 1792, in which par¬ 
ticular year the average price was below that fixed in 1773. 

Period from 181,5 to 1828.—In 1815, a law (55 Geo. III. c. 26) was passed, after 
much opposition, and exciting great clamour, permitting tho free importation of 
foreign corn to bo warehoused, or re-exported, but forbidding the importation for 
consumption, unless the average prices were, for wheat, 80 h.; for rye, pease, and 
beans, 53s.; for barley, 40s.; and for oats, 26s. Every kind might bo brought from 
the colonies when the prices were, for wheat, 67s.; rye, pease, and boiins, 44s.; 
barley, 338.; and oats, 22s. Owing to deficient harvests in 1816 and 1817, prices 
were raised above these limits, and so much corn was imported free of duty, that 
a considerable surplus was left for future years. The harvest of 1822 was one of 
abundance, and during the next twelve months prices fell below what they had 
been since 1792. The projectors of the act of 1815 expected that its elfoct would 
have been to keep up wheat to about 80s. per quarter, but so far was this 
expectation from being realized, that, oxcopting in tho years of scarcity already 
alluded to, tho average price, up to 1828, wnou tlie system of prohibition was ex¬ 
changed for that of a graduatoa duty, was only .58s. 5d. 

Meantime, however, tho law of 1815 was modified in 1823, so as to allow of im- 

J tortatiou whenever the price of wheat was 708., for rye, pease, and beans, 46s., 
or barley, 35s., and for oats, 25s. per quarter, when a duty of l/s. was to be pay¬ 
able on wheat during tho first three months of importation, and 12s. thereafter (and 
proportional rates for other grain); but prices were never such, during the con¬ 
tinuance of this act, as to bring it into operation. In 1825, tho importation of 
colonial wheat was permitted, upon payment of a duty of 5a. per quarter, w’ithout 
reference to the price in the British market. In the same year, another act was 

S assed, permitting, until tho 15th August, tho entry of corn warehoused prior to 
lay 1822 at a low duty; and in tho following year, the apprehensions of a deficient 
harvest forced the government to the extraordinary step of having recourse to an 
order of council to admit 500,000 quarters of foreign wheat at an almost nominal 
rate of duty, in order, on tho one hand, to alleviate the severity of tho prohibitory 
system, and on the other, to prevent the <meniug of the ports, and tho consequent 
probable admission of such a quantity oi grain beyond the actual wants of tho 
country as might have affected prices for a long period afterwards. 
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These indications of imperfection in the system, which admitted of alternate pro¬ 
hibition and unlimited importation, gave strength to tho opinion that a bettor plan 
might be devised ; and its inconvenience having at len^h been recognised by all 
parties, tHo act of 1828 founded upon a scries of resolutions introduced by Atr 
Charles Grant (now Lord Gleuclg), was passed, by wliich tho trade has boon siuco 
regulated. 

II. Existing Regulations of the British Corn-trade. 

These are embodied in tho act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60 (15th July 18*28), the principle 
of which is the constant freedom of importation, upon tho payment of duties fluc¬ 
tuating according to the average price of grain, decreasing as the price advances, 
and increasing as the price falls. 

§§ 1, 2. Repeal former acts. Rdtims t<f Corn-inspector, S 19. Every such 

§ 3. There shall bo levied upon all corn entered factor and dealer shall return, on Wednesday In 
for homo consumption in the United KiiiRdom, each week, to the inspector for London, an ac- 
from parts beyond seas, tho duties specitled in count, siRned by him or his agent, of the quan- 
the subjoined table. titles of each sort of British corn sold during tho 

Shipments from Colonies, § 4. No cojn shall week, ending on and including tho next prcced- 
be shipped from any British possession out of ing Tuesday, with the jjrices, the amount of every 
Europe, as being the produce of such possession, parcel, the total quantity and value of each sort, 
until the owner or shipper shall have subscribed, I by what measure sold, and the names of tho 
before the chief officer of customs at the port of i buyers, and of the persons for whom such corn 
shipment, a declaration specifying the quantity' was sold; and it shall bo lawful for such irispcc- 
of each sort, and that the some was the produce tor to require any person making or tendering 
of some B. P. out of Europe, to be nameef in such such returns, to declare and set forth where, by 
declaration, nor until such owner or shipper shall whom, and in what manner, any such corn was 
have obtained from such chief officer a certificate deliverwl to the purchasers, 
of the quantity so declared to bo shipped. And Provincial Inspectors, § 20-24. To be ap- 
before any corn shall be entered at any port pointed by mayors in towns, and justices of peivc 
in the U. K. ns being fiie produce of any B. m counties. Dealers ineligible; also those so 
P. out of Europe, the master of tho ship im- engaged within preceding 12 months, 
porting the same shall deliver to the chief officer declaration by Dealers in Provincial Towns, 
of customs a cmjy of such declaration, certified § 2.'!. Every person who shall deal in British 
by the chief officer of customs at the port of corn, or who siiall in such town engage in tho 
shipment beforo whom tho same was made, to- business ofa corn-factor,miller, maltster,brewer, 
getlicr with the certificate signed by the said chief or distiller, or who shall bo the owner of any 
officer of customs of the quantity of com st> de- stage-coaches, wagons, carts, or other carriages 
dared to be shipped; and such master shall also carrying goods or passengers for hire to and from 
subscribe, before the chief officer of customs at any such town, and every person who, as mer- 
thc place of importation, a declaration that the chant, clerk, agent, or otherwise, shall purchase 
several quantities of corn on board such ship, at such town any British corn for sale, or for tho 
and proposed to be entered, are the same th.at aalc of meal, flour, malt, or bread, made or to 
were mentioned in the declaration and certificate be made thereof, shall before so dealing, pur- 

J iroduccd by him, without any addition. Penalty clnising, or engaging himself, make and deliver a 
or false statement, ^‘100, with forfeiture of tho declaration (according to a form given in the act), 
corn. ‘ that his returns shall in all respects bo conform- 

Mall or Ground Com, § fi. Not lawful to able to the provisions of the act; which dcclara- 
import for consumption into the U. K. any tion shall be delivered to the mayor, or chief 
malt, or into Great Britain any corn Rround, magistrate, or to some justice of peace for such 
except wheatmeal and flmir, and oatmeal, or town, or for tho county or division in which the 
into Ireland, any corn ground, under penalty of same is situate, who arc to deliver a ccrtiticatu 
forfeiture. thereof to the inspector of com returns. 

Gazette Accounts, § G. Accounts of com im- Inspectors empowered to require such Re¬ 
ported, and in warehouse, to be published month- claration (§ 20) from any person buying and 
ly, by the commissioners of customs, in the selling corn, not within the terms of tho act 
London Gazette. specially required to make declaration. 

Foreign Duties, Sfc. § 7- If any foreign state Dealers to make Returns qf Sales, § 27. All 
shall subject British vessels, goods, &c. to any persons rcipiircd to make declaration, shall, on 
higher duties or charges than are levied on the the first market-day which simll be holden, in 
national vessels, &c. of such state, bis Majesty each week, in the town in which they respectively 
may prohibit tlio importation of com from such deal, return to the inspector for such town an ac- 
state. cemnt, signed by them, of tiie amount of every 

Weekly Returns of Sales, § 8. In order to re- parcel of each respective sort of British corn 
gulato the import duties on corn according to the bought during the week ending on and including 
average prices of British com, provides that tho day next preceding such first market-day, 
weekly returns of tho purclmses and siles of with the price, by what measure bought, naine 

• k »* • Jf_ _ •___^_1 !•/» J, _— -..r _11..^ .-iT_1-_„* Al.. ... . s> <■ 




England and Wales, to an inspector. person or persons, if any other than the person 

Comptroller tf Return, § 9-12. making such return, for or on account of whom 

London Inspector, i 1.3-17- To be appointed the same was so bought or sold ; and the inspec- 
by Lord Mayor, &c. Dealers in com ineligible, tor may deliver to any person tendering such 
Declaration by London Corn-factor, ifc. § 18. return, a notice, requiring liim t«i set forth 
Every corn-factor or agent within five mih;s from where, by whom, and in what manner such corn 
the Royal Exchange, and every dealer at Mark was delivered. 

I^ane, shall deliver to the Lord Mayor or Alder- Inspector not to include Returns before ascor- 
men, a declaration that the rcturas of sales to bo taining that the Parties have made Declaration, 
made by him shall bo conformable to the act. 3 2d. 
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Irupectori to make Weekly Retunut to Comp- tion, of any com, grain, meal, or flour, charge- 
troller, § 29- able with any such duty, as such aggregate avo- 

Weekly Averages, § 30, The average prices of rage prices shall appedr, and be stated in the last 
all British corn, by which the said duties shalh of such certificates, which shall have been re- 
be regulated, shall be made up and computed on celved by the chief officer of customs at such port. 
Thursday in each week, in manner following;— Imperial Metimre (§311 to be used in com- 

The comptroller shall, each Thurstlay, from the puting quantities. 

returns received by him during the preceding British Com (§ 33) shall he deemed to be all 
week, ending on and including the Saturday In grain the produce of the U. K. 
such week, add the tot^ quantities of each sort Returns believed by Comptroller to be untrue^ 
of British com sold, and the total prices for which (§ 36) shall be represented to the committee of 
the same shall luive been sold, and shall divide the Privy Council, wiio may direct liira to omit 
the latter by the former; and the sum produced the same from the computation of average prices, 
thereby shall be added to the sums in like man- Penalties, § 42-46. Every person required to 
ner, produced in the five weeks immediately pro- make and deliver deckirations, who sliall fail to 
ceding the same, and the amount thereof being do so in the maimer directed, shall forfeit £20 
divided by six, will give the sura which shall be for each month dflring which he shall neglect or 
taken to bo the aggregate average price of each delay to make and deliver any such declaration ; 
sort of British com respectively; and the comp- and every person failing to make returns in the 
troller shall publish such aggregate weekly nve- manner directed, stiall, for such otl'ence, forfeit 
rages in the next succeeding Gazette, and every £20. And persons making false or fraudulent 
Thursdtw transmit a certificate thereof to the returns, shall bo guilty of a misdemeanour, 
chief omcor of customs at each of the ports Limitation of Actions, § 48. Actions under 
of the U. K.: and the duties to be paid shall this act must bo brought within three months of 
from time to time be regulated at each of the matter done. Defendants may plead the general 
ports, by the average aggregate prices of British issue, and if Judgment given against plaintifl', 
corn at the time of the entry for home consump- the former shall have treble costs. 

DUTIES ON FOREIGN CORN ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


IK IMPORTRD KROM ANY FORKIGN COUNTRY. 


Average Price of BritisH Corn. 

Duty 

perqr. 

Average Price of British Corn. 

Duty 
per fir. 

IFAeaf.—618. and under 628. per qr.... 

R. d. 

25 8 

« 

Oats. —24a. and under 25s. per qr. 

s. d. 
10 9 

For ooch Is. under 618., Is. additloual 


And for each hi. under 24s. such duty 


628. and under 63s. 

24 8 

to be increased by Is. 6d. 


638. .. 64s. 

2.3 8 

258. and under 20a . 

9 3 

64s. .. 65s. 

22 8 

And for every additional Is. from 25s. 


65a. .. 66a. 

21 8 

to 318. such duty to be decreased 


66s, .. 67s. 

20 8 

by la. fid. 



18 8 

At or above .31s. 

1 0 

6«s. .. 69s. 

f6 8 

Rye, Pease, and Beans. —358. and under 


69s. .. 709. 

13 8 

36s. per qr. 

16 9 

70s. ,. 7l8. 

10 8 

And for ooiih Is. under 35s. such duty 


7ls. .. 728. 

6 8 

to be increased by Is. (M. 


72 s. .. 738. 

2 8 

,36s. and under 378. 

15 6 

And at or above 7<l8. 

1 0 

And for every additional Is. from 


Barley, Maize, Buck Wheat, Bear or 


368. to 463. such duty to bo dccreas- 


Bum. —32a. and under 33s. per qr.. 

13 10 

edbyl8.6d. ‘ 


And fOr each Is. under 32s. such duty 


At or above 46s. 

1 0 

to be increased by Is. 6d. 


Wheatmeal and Flour, per barrel of 


3.3s. and under 348. 

12 4 

196 lbs.—Duty equal to that on .38i 


And for every additional Is. from 33s. 


gallons of wh^t. 


to 41s. such duty to be decreased 


Oatmeal, per quantity of 181} lbs.— 


by Is. 6d. 


Duty equal to that on 1 quarter of 


When at or above 418.. 

1 0 

oats. 


IF PRODITCK OF, AND IMPORTED FROM, ANY BRITISH POSSESSION OUT OF KUROPB. 


IFhiwf.—Until British wheat be 678. .. 

5 0 

Rye, Pease, and Beans. —Until British 


When at or above 67s. per qr. 

0 6 

rye, pease, or beans be 418. 

3 0 

Barley, Maize, Buck "Wheat, Bear 


When at or above 418. per qr. 

0 6 

or Bigg. —Until British barley be 


Wheatmeal and Flour, per barrel of 


.34s. 

2 6 

196 Iba—Duty equal to that on 38i 


When at or above 348. per qr. 

0 6 

gallons of whOTt. 


Oats. —Until British oats be 258. 

2 0 

Oatmeal, perquantltyof ISXilbs.—Duty 


When at or above 25s. per qr.. 

0 6 

equ^ to that on 1 quarter of oats. 



III. Statistics ov this Coun-tuade. 

In presenting a brief saminary of the progress of this branch of industry in tho 
United Kingdom, we deem it unnecessary to go farther back than the year 1760, 

S artly from the imperfect nature of the statistical materials previously inexistence, 
ut chiefly from the circumstance that it is from that period we may date the 
great development of manufactures, and commerce, and increase of town population, 
which caused Groat Britain to become an importing instead of an exporting country 
for corn. Taking decennii^ periods, wc fiuu that, in the first ten years, 1760-1769, 
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when the average population of England (including Wales) was 6,850,000, the 
quantity of wheat produced exceeded the consumption by 1,384,561 quarters,—^a 
quantity so nearly equal to the wants of the people, that the deficient harvests of 1767 
and 1768 occasioned the importation of 834,669 quarters. The average price during 
tliis period is estimated by Mr Porter at 378. per quarter,—a price which appears 
to have given a stimulus to agriculture, as the numoer of inclosure bills passed was 
385. In the second period, 1770-1779, when the mean population had advanced to 
7,520,000, we find five years of export and five of import,—the imports rather pre- 
” I^nderating in quantity. In this period 4he average price of wheat, according to 
the London Gazette, was 45s. per quarter, and the number of iuclosure bills was 
increased to 660. In the next period, 1780-1789, six were years of export, and 
four were years of import; but the excess of the imports of wheat was only 
233,50'j quarters,—^tho supply being thus nearly on a level with the consumption of 
the people, the mean numner of which now reached 8,170,000. In this period, the 
average price was 45s. 9d., having once been as high as 52s. 8d.; the number of 
inclosure bills, however, fell off to 246. 

In the ten years from 1790 to 1799, England ceased to be an exporting country; 
the last shipments of wheat having been, as already noticed, in 179^ when the 

g rice fell to 41s. 9d. War immediately followed; and a smes of deficient harvests 
egan in 1795, which forced up prices, and led to the passing of an increased num¬ 
ber of inclosure bills. The deficiency extended to a positive dearth in the first two 
years of the next decennary period, 1800-1809; and the price of wheat having been 
, raised to the unprecedented height of 115s. lid. per quarter, a great additional 
quantity of land was brought under the plough. 

In 1809, another deficient harvest occurred, and, notwithstanding the importation 
of 1,500,000 quarters of wheat, the average price of 1810 was 103s. 3d., reckoned in 
the depreciated currency, or about 90s. if estimated in gold. In 1&12, it advanced to 
122s., equal to about 100s. in gold,—a price so high as to cause the application of so 
much additional capital to land, that no fewer than 133 inclosure bills were passed 
in this year, being the largest number on record in any one session. Tliis stimulus 
being continued, led to an increased production, which, joined to the diminished 
expense of importation consequent on the return of peace^ caused so great a reaction 
that the average price of wheat in 1814 fell to a rate which^ measured in gold, was 
only about 543. per quarter. The cry of “ agricultural distress” having in con¬ 
sequence become urgent. Parliament was induced to pass the i^t of 1815, securing 
the monopoly of the home market to the British grower, until the average price of 
wheat should roach 80s. In the ten years 1810-1819, no fewer than 853 iuclosure 
bills were passed; but between 1820 and 1830, the number was only 205. This 
diminution was partly owing, no doubt, to the circumstance of the previous in¬ 
closures having ^eatfy reduced the quantity of waste land fitted to be brought into 
cultivation, but it is in a much higher degree attributable to the fact, that a larger 
amount of produce has of late been drawn, especially in the northern counties, from 
the same portion of ground, than was obtained in general at the begimiing of the 
century,—an improvement which has been effected liy the more complete drainage 
of the land, the adoption of bettor rotations, the enforcement of greater economy in 
the management of details, and other tsauses. This improvement is not universally 
admitted by the landowners, many of whom contend that, owing to the fall of prices, 
agriculture has materially declined since 1815, and in particular since 1820 ; but 
though this fall has certainly involved many in difficulties, there is still incontest¬ 
able evidence to show that the agriculture of the kingdom generally, so far from 
declining, has made an astonishing progress since 1'815. In illustration of this 
position, Mr Porter, in his valuable Progress of the Nation” (sec. 2, c. 1, p. 171), 
exhibits the proportionally decreasing quantities of land brought into use from 
1801 to 1835 in contrast with the increase of the population during the same period 
in the United Kingdom as follows :— 

Inclosure IncreMe of Inclosure Increase of 

Bills. Acre*. Population. Bills. Acres. 1‘opulation. 

1801 to 1810.906... .1,667,980... .2,209,618 1821 to 1830.18(i..340,380..,. .3,113,261 

1811 to 1820.771....1,410,930....2,046,738 1831 to 1836. 56.102,480.... .1,458,403 

In t% period from 1820 to 1835 there was no increase worth mentioning in the 
quantity of foreign com entered for home consumption as compared with tlie pre¬ 
vious ten years, while there can be no doubt that the bulk of the population now 
consume more com, and particularly wheat, than at any former period. We are 
therefore brought irresistibly to the conclusion that a very great increase of pro¬ 
duce must have taken place. According to tho estimates adopted by Mr Porter, 
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** lOOO acres of arable and pasture land, which, as cultivated in 1801, supported 
432/ inhabitants, do, at the present day, owing to the improvements brought about 
in the art of agriculture, support 5555 inhabitants being an increase of about |th 
or 25 per cent, in this period. Again, if we compare the present state of the agri¬ 
cultural class with their condition before the last war, a still more advantageous 
contrast is exhibited. “ With scarcely any exception,” says he, “ the revenue 
drawn, in the form of rent, from the ownershm of the soil, has been at least doubled 
in every part of Great Britain since 1790. This is not a random assertion, but, as- 
regards many counties of England, can be proved by the testimony of living wit¬ 
nesses, while in Scotland the fact is notorious to the whole population.” 

No moans have been hitherto devised for ascertaining the actual produce of com 
in this country.. But looking to the statements of the best authorities, and allovving 
for the circumstance that nearly one-half of the population of Ireland live chiefly 
upon potatoes, the average annual produce of grain of all kinds, in the United 
lving(mm, may bo estimated at about 66,000,000 quarters. Deducting one-seventh 
for seed, there remains 48,000,000 quarters for consumption as food, and otherwise. 
Adding to this the annual importation from abroad, which on an average of the 
12 years from 1829 to 1840, inclusive, was 1,685,607 quarters, makes the total yearly 
consumption about fifty millions of quarters, or nearly one million of quarters 


The extent to which tho potato is used as food in Ireland allows a considerable 
quantity of grain, the produce of that part of the kingdom, to be sent to Great 
Britain. The quantity thus exported nas (as shown m Table, No. I.) increased 
from between 300,000 and 400,000 quarters yearly, to about 3,000,00^ quarters 
since the commencement of the present century. It chiefly consists of^ats ; this 
grain forming about fivo-sevenths of the whole, while the wheat is only about one- 
sixth. The shipments take place chiefly at the ports of Waterford, Limerick, 
Cork, Dublin, and Drogheda; largo quantities are also sent from Wexford, Gal¬ 
way, Nowry, Dundalk, Sligo, I.ondonderry, and Newport. The principal ports 
at which those shipments aro received in Great Britain are Liverpool (about 
450,000 quarters grain, and 1,200,000 cvrts. meal and flour), London (from 600,000 
to 900,000 quarters grain), and Glasgow (nearly 400,000 quarters grain, and 300,000 
cwts. meal and flour); but a considerable share of this trade is likewise possessed by 
Bristol, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Southampton, Cardifi*, Swansea, and Laucastei*. 
(Par. Papery 1839, No. 27.) 

Tho chief seat of the British trade is London, where a great weekly market is 
held every Monday at tho Com Exchange, Mark Lane | Wednesdays and Fridays 
being also business days. The quantity ox British grain annually brought coast¬ 
wise to London is nearly 1,500,000 quarters, besides about 1^00,000 cwts. meal and 
flour; the shipments from thence, however, are trifling. The other ports which 
participate most largely in tho coasting-trade in British com, are, in respect 
to exports,—Yarmouth, Ipswich, Maldon, Lynn, Harwich, Ckilchester, Stockton, 
Berwick, Aberdeen, Montrose, and Banff ^ and in respect to imports,—Liverpool, 
Goolc, and Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, Leith, Grangemouth, and Glasgow. The 
total quantity annually sent coastwise is about 3,500,000 quarters, besides nearly 
2,000,000 cwts. flour and meal. 

The total quantity of British wheat sold in the 150 towns from which returns 
aro mado to the Corn-office was, in tho year 1829, 2,576,129 quarters; in 1834, 
3,768,602 quarters ; and in 1838, 4,064,305 quarters. 

From the annexed accounts it will bo seen that the foreign supplies are principally 
received from the north of Europe, especially Prussia, or rather Prussian Poland, 
the produce of which is brought down tho Vistula on rafts to Dantric, the chief 

I )ort of shipment. The price of tho wheat exported from this port averages rather 
ligher than at other places, but this difference is more than counterbalauced by 
the superiority of its quality, which is nearly equal to the English, tho “ best white” 
or ** high mixed ” being indeed superior to our best. Hamburg is likewise an im¬ 
portant grain markcL being an emporium for tho produce of tho extensive coun¬ 
tries watered by the Elbe, as well as for large quantities of Baltic corn. The chief 
other exporting ports ih the north of Europe are Konigsberg, Riga^ Petersburg, 
Rostock, and Rotterdam. In the south of Europe, the only great shipping port is 
Odessa; but it is unlikely that any considerable quantity will be ever imported 
from thence to Great Britain, as, owing to the distance between the two places, it 
is essential, to preserve the wheat in condition and from heating, that the voyage 
should be undertaken in winter. A fuller account of the coro-tradc at these places 
will be found undbr tho heads Prussia, Hamburg, Russia, Mecklenburg, and 
Holland. 
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The quantity of foreign corn entered for home consumption varies of course 
according to the productiveness of our harvest. In 1833, it was only 110,307 
quarters ; while, in 1839, it amounted to no less than 4,63*2,261 quarters^eih^ tho 
largest supply ever introduced into this country in any one year. The fatter 
quantity must have constituted a very considerable proportion of the grain brought 
to our markets in 1839, as, besides tho groat deficiency in the harvest of the pre¬ 
vious year, it must be borne in mind that a portion of the produce of this country, 
which has been variously estimated at from a half to two-thirds of the whole, is 
never brought for sale, but is consumed in th^agricultural districts, and employed 
as seed. Its influence in chocking prices must also have been considerable ; for, as 
we have elsewhere shown [FuiceJ, the natural effect of a deficiency in tho supply 
of so necessary an article as corn, is to produce a more than equiyalent rise in its 
price. 

An account of the varieties and qualities of the different kinds of grain will be 
found under the heads Wheat, Oats, Barley, &c. 

No. I. Statement of the Quantities of Irish Grain (principally Oats) imported 

into Groat Britain in each Year from 6th January 1800 to 5th January 1840. 


Yrs. 

Quarter;;. 

Yrs. 

Quarters. 

Yrs. 

Quarters. 

Yrs. 

Quarters. 

Yrs.- 

Quarters. 

M 

Quarters. | 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

3,2.38 
525 
401,371 
343,547 
3ie 958 
30«L924 
4f»7760 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 
I8I.3 

463,195 
ft’56,770 
9.32,478 
631,227 
429,867 
697,356 
972. U>4 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

812,462 

821,192 

873,865 

695,651 

1,204.733 

967,680 

1,415.722 

1 

1,822,816 
1,<16.3,089 
1,528,153 
1,634,(K)0 
2,203,962 
1,693,392 
],828.460 

1828 

1829 

ia30 

1831 

1832 
18.'}3 
ia't4 

2,826,590 

2,307,244 

2,215,521 

2,429,182 

2,990,767 

2,737.441 

2,792,668 

ia35 2,679,4.*I8 
laiOl 2,9.58.272 
1837i 3,030,2<>.3 
1838[ 3,474,.*«>2 
18.39; 2,24.3,149 
1840 2,.327,966 


The quantities of the different kinds imported from Ireland in 1839 were as follows:—Oats, 
1,321,348 quarters, and oatmeal, 917,061 cwt. (equivalent, at 176 lbs. perquarter, to 583,584 quar¬ 
ters Rraln); wheat, !Mi,473 quarters, and flour, 559,504 cwt. (equivalent, at .392 lbs. per quarter, to 
159,858 quarters (jrain); barley, including; bear or bigg(, 61,675 quarters| rye, 2.331 quarters; 
pease, 1484 quarters ; beans, 11,535 quarters; malt, 2861 quarters ; in aU, 2,243,149 quarters as 
above.* 

■f 

No. II. Account of the Quantities of Foreii^n and Colonial Wheat imported : tho 
average price of British Wheat, according to tho London Gazette ; and the 
nature of tho Crops from 1800 to 1828 inclusive. 


1 Year. | Nature of Crop. 

Price. 

Quarters. 

Year. 

Nature of Crop. 

Price. 

Quarters. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

Bad. 

Good. 

^Average. 

Deficient. 

^Average. ^ 

Partial deficiency.... 

Scarcity. 

Good crop. 

Deficiency. 

^ Favourable.| 

Nearly average. 

ft. d. 

no 5 

115 11 
67 9 
67 1 

60 5 
87 1 
76 9 
73 1 
78 11 
94 6 
10.3 3 
9*2 5 
;l-22 8 
:106 6 

1 72 1 

1,242.507 

l,afK5,359 

498,359 

297,145 

398,067 

842,879 

2f»,776 

379,833 

424i709 
1,491..341 
2.38,.366 
244,385 
425,559 
681,333 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 
1828 

Full average. 

Scarcity. 

■|Not above ave-f 

t rage. X 

^thcr below average 
Above average. 

^Average.^ 

Below average..... 

Average. 

Nearly average. 

Average. 

Scarcity. 

*. A 
63 8 
76 2 
.94 0 
83 8 
72 3 

65 10 
54 6 
43 3 
61 0 
62 0 

66 6 
56 11 
56 9 
60 6 

^5,963 

1,020,94.9 

1,593,518 

12-2,133 

34,274 

2 

’ 12,137 

16,777 

525,231 

315,89*2 

672,733 

842,050 


* In charging duties, and in conversions in the public accounts, the following quantities of flour 
or meal are respectively deemed to be equivalent to one imperial quarter of grain; namely, wheat- 
meal or flour, 392 lbs.; barley-meal, bean-meal, and meal of maize or Indian com, 384 lbs.; rye- 
meal, 424 lbs.; and oatmeal, 176 lbs. 

In converting the weight of grain into measure, the rule adopted in the accounts of tho Board 
of Trade, is that laid down in the act 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 87, § 37, accordingtu which, 57 lbs. wheat, 
65 lbs. rye, 49 lbs. barley, 42 lbs. bear or bigg, and 38 lbs. oats, are respectively deemed to be equal 
to 1 Winchester busheL These proportions give tho following equivalents to 1 imperial quarter, 
namely, 470*3? lbs. wheat, 463*87 lbs. rye, 404’36 lbs. barley, 346*69 lbs. bear or bigg, and 313*58 
lbs. oats. 

The Irish barrel of wheat, pease, beans, and rye, equal 20 stones, each of 14 lbs. avoirdupois; 
the barrel of barley, bear, and rtmeseed, equal 16 stones; the barrel of oats generally equal 14 
stones: and the barrel of malt, 12 stones. 
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No. III. Stat!BMENt of tho Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Com entered for 
Home Consumption in tho United Kinfjdom : tho Imports from Ireland into 
Great Britain ; tho average Prices of British Wheat, Oats, and Barley, accord¬ 
ing to tho London Gazette ; and the Nature of the' Crop for each Year, from 
1829 to 1840 inclusive. 


Year. Nature of Crop. 


1029 I Average. 

la'iO iFiill average... 
lR.*n ’Nearly average 

■i I 

^Abundant. 

1 aid A bove average 
ia‘17 Under average.. 

18.98 Sc.arclty. 

18.99 Under average.. 

1849 Average. 


Average Pricea jier 
Quarter. 


Foreign & Colunlal CTrain 
entered for Consumption. 


Wheat._ 1 Other Grain. 

1,379,174 
1,711,876 I 1,939,291 
1,619,486 I 1,069,833 
376,638 
84,037 
(U 976 

28i656 I 498,342 
39,198 
244,276 
1,848.477 
2,71l,W»9 I 1,920,952 
2,401,367 1 1,442,378 


Imports from Ireland into 
Great Britain. 


Wheat. I Other Grain. 


1,788,227 

1,685,804 

1,871,684 

2,200,474 

1,8!I3,2.90 

2,013,153 

2,017,662 

2,359,515 

2,495,828 

2,931,719 

1.984,818 

2,15.9,526 



661,776 
6 
5 


542,683 

2.58,331 


No. IV. Statement of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Com Imported, Ro-» 
exported, and Entered for Consumption, in each of the Years from 1829 to 183.9, 
iumusive; also of the Quantities remaining in the Bonded Warehotfscs of tho 
United Kingdom at the end of each of tho said Years raepcctivcly. * 


Imported from 

North of Uurope. 

South of Gurope.. 

British America.. 

United States. 

Other places. 

lie-exported. 

Filtered for consumption 
In warehouse. 


Wheat* jotlieT (fraio.l WhsAt. I Otb<^ Orain.l jOthag Grain, 


Qri. 

1,979,3091,121,620 

39,.'H»7 



Imported from 

North of Europe. 

South of Europe. 

British America.. 

United States. 

Otiicr places. 

Re-exported. 

Entered for consumption. 
In warehouse. 


Imported from 

North of Europe.. 

South of Europe. 

British America..... 

United States.. 

OUier places.. 

Re-exported. 

Entered for consumption. 
In warehouse..._ 


Wheat, {other Grain I Wheat, lother Gridn.| Wheat. (Other Grain. 
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Imported from 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Prussia.. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Spain.. 

Italy.. 

Malta. 

Ionian Islands.... 

Turkey. 

East Indies.. 

British America.. 
United Statea.... 
Channel Islands^. 
Other places ...... 


Re-exported.. 

Entered for consumption, 
'n warehouse.... 



Wh«at. I Oats. lOtbar Grain. 


Qra* 

41,408 
133,500 
586,(M>3 
350,139 
8 : 2,011 
18,437 
60,831 
421 
31,006 
11,647 
6,:i70 
3,150 
5,404 
11,356 
6 , 

41 


^o. V. A Return of the Highest and Lowest Prices of Wheat, and the Differ¬ 
ence peiwCent., in each of the Years from 1829 to 1838 inclusive, in En gland and 
Dantzic.c (/*ar. Paprr, 1840, No. 177.) 


1829.. 

Years. 

1831).. 



ENGLAN]}. 

1 Dantzic. • 


1 

•Differ, per 


1 

1 

1 

Differ, per 

llighests 

Cent. 

1 IsOwest. 

Highest. 

Cent. 

8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


75 

11 

37' 

30 

8 

60 

1 

96' 

74 

11 

36- 

29 

9 

48 

2 

62* 

75 

1 

27* 

40 

2 

49 

6 

23' 

63 

7 

24* 

28 

10 

42 

6 

47' 

56 

5 

14- 

26 

4 

32 

0 

21' 

49 

6 

22' 

23 

2 

28 

6 

23* 

44 

0 

22' 

20 

1 

24 

11 

23" 

61 

9 

68' 

21 

10 

34 

10 

59' 

60 

1 

• 17' 

23 

2 


11 

»>•' 

78 

4 

50' 

24 

1 

61 

2 

1.54' 



No, VI. Atoount of the Total Quantity of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and 
other Grain and Pulse entered for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, 
from the time (15th July 1828) the Act 9 Goo. IV. cap. 60, came into operation, 
to the 6th day of January 1839 ; the Total Amount of Duty received thereon ; 
and showing what that Dut^r was equal to per Imperial Quarter on the Aggre¬ 
gate Average of all this Penod. 
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IV. Genekal Observations. 

The inequality of the seasons is one of those obvious facts which force themselves 
upon the attention of all. Equally so is the fact, that this inequality is greater in 
a small than in a'large distfict; and that, other things remaining the same, in 
proportion as the territory which supplies subsistence is extended, the difference in 
the productiveness of the seasons will be lessened. It is thus that, by leaving the 
domestic trade of a kingdom unshackled, the deficiency of one district is, in a year 
of scanty harvest, compensated in a neater or less degree by the comparative abund-, 
ance of another; while the pressure is equalised throughout the year by the spontan¬ 
eous operations of the corn-dealer, which force the people upon that timely economy 
ill tho consumption of food, which, from ignorance or improvidence, they might 
otherwise fail to adopt. But the merchant who equalises the supply of subsistence 
through all the countries of the world, performs, though on a grander scale, and 
in a more accurate manner, functions precisely 'analogous to those discharged by 
the domestic dealer,—in a manner more accurate, because the irregularity of the 
seasons in any territory is in an inverse ratio to its extent. _ On tho same grounds, 
it is obvious that prices must be always variable in a limited market, and steady 
in proportion as the market is extended. 

These principles, however, in so far as they relate to foreiijn trade, have seldom 
been allowed to exercise an unfettered innuence over national policy. In this 
country, the exportation of corn was at one time prohibited ; at another it was 
encouraged by a bounty; while at a third its importation was subjected to re¬ 
striction. Tho last, the existing practice, being one about whose expediency opinion* 
is at present much divided, wo propose to state briefly the grounds upon which it 
is maintained, and the objections that are commonly urged against it. ^ 

The policy of restraining importation professes to have in view two libjects ;— 
1«<. To render tho country independent of foreign supplies; 2rf. To protect and 
encourage agriculture. 

1.9/. The first object was much insisted on in 1815, in consequence of tho es¬ 
tranged position in which Great Britain had stood in reference to other countries 
during a considerable part of the last war ; and it is still maintained, though per¬ 
haps less strongly than formerly. The opponents of the corn-law, however, urge 
that such a combination of foreign powers as should render importation impossible, 
or even difficult, is a contingency scarcely conceivable, and totally at variance with 
the experience of those countries, especially Holland, that have adopted a different 
policy : That it is oven opposed to our own experience, in as far as we have been for 
many years in part dependent on other countries ; a largo portion indeed of the grain 
imported in 1810, in consequence of the deficient harvest or 1809, having been brought 
from France in the midst of war : Moreover, that we import from foreign countries 
cotton-wool and other materials necessary in manufactures, affording employment 
and subsistence to several millions of our population, but that the interests and 
feelings created and sustained through means of such transactions, instead of being 
adverse to political security, are the surest guarantees of prosperity and peace. 

2f/. Tho duty on graim considered in reference to the protection of British corn- 
growers, is to be viewed partly as a countervailing duty for their peculiar burdens, 
and partly as haying for its object the securing to them of the home market. 

(1.) The principsil burdens imposed on tho agriculturists exclusively, or in a 
higher degree than on others, are stated to be tithe and poor-rate, the countervail¬ 
ing duty for which is estimated by Mr M'Culloch at 6s. or 5s. 6d. a-quarter on 
wheat; namely, 3s. 6d. for tithe, and from Is. 6d. to 2s. for poor-rate. On the 
other hand, it is urged by many that tho agriculturists are not subjected to greater 
taxation than other classes, more especially since the late alteration of the poor-law, 
but that the contrary is the case, all the direct public taxes affecting the occupation 
of the farmer having been repealed; also that land is proportionally less burdened 
in Great Britain than in most other countries : Farther, that even admitting any 
such extra taxation to exist, it is much more than counterbalanced by the charges 
attending the importation ot so bulky and perishable an article as com. 

t2.) The surplus of duty on foreign grain beyond the peculiar burdens of tho 
British corn-growers, is levied with tne 'new of securing to them a preference in the 
home market, similar to the legislative privilege in this respect enjoyed by other 
branches of industry; and they maintain that, naving laid out much capital on the 
faith of the continued existence of tho present state of things, they are entUled to 
expect that it shall not be speedily altered. To this it is answered^—That the 
“ protection” of agriculture gives an enhanced value to the prime necessary of life; 
a circumstance eminently injurious to the general body of consumers, and particu- 
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larly to the manufacturers, who, while the cost of food is thus artificially raised, 
aro engaj^ed with foreigners in an arduous competition, the effect of which is to 
reduce profits and wages to the same level, whether on the Continent or in England; 
That the views entertained by the landowners themselves, as to their suncring 
from a change of the existing law, are exaggerated, if not unfounded; while, in the 
opinion of many, instead of being benefited they have been directly injured by tho 
restrictive system, which, by holding out a fancied security, has led only to coii- 
»tinued alternations of over-production, “agricultural distress,” and short supplies. 

These observations have reference solely to tho principle of a restrictive corn- 
law. Whether, holding that a duty should he imposed, the present scale is injurious 
from its varying character, is no less a subject of controversy. The principal acl- 
vantage expected from the sliding duty was, that it would tend to preserve uni¬ 
formity of prices. But the extremes in the weekly averages, since it was introduced, 
have been 36’s. in December 1835, and 81s. Gd. m Januai^r 1839,—a difference of 
1*26 per cent. Again, a graduated duty which fluctuates with the variations of price, 
can never be appreciated beforehand, and is, as is well known, a fertile source 
of delusion. Thus, suppose a merchant commissions a cargo of foreign wheat when 
the home price is 71s., and when, of course, the duty is 6s. 8d. j and suppose, at 
the same time, that when he brings his wheat to market the price has fallen 3s., 
that is, to GBs., ho will in such case (besides losing by the fall of price) have to pay 
a duty of 16s. 8d., or 10s. a-quarter more than his estimate. In the case of a rising 
market, tho advantage, it is true, will be on the side of tho corn-merchant; but 
‘ a law which thus adds to tho loss of an unsuccessful and to tho profit of a successful 
speculation cannot be deemed beneficial. An equal degree of uncertainty is com¬ 
municate^ to the operations of the foreign grower, who, of coneeauenco, limits his 
produce to the marlcet epon which ho can fairly calculate. In this way, tho gra¬ 
duated duty prevents that early importation of grain which merchants would have 
recourse to even in tho distant prospect of a scarcity, and leads to its being delayed 
until after the emergency has arisen, and when the payment of its price cannot bo 
effected by shipments in the ordinary course of trade, but must be made suddenly 
in bullion,— a circumstance which generally leads to a pecuniary crisis. Such a 
crisis occurred, as is well knowm, in the sudden exportation of bullion to an im¬ 
mense amount in 1839, which led to the convulsion of the money-market, much dis¬ 
tress in trade, and tho narrow escape of the Bank of England from a suspension 
of specie payments. 

Iso one can doubt the necessity of approaching with caution any alteration of the 
laws affecting so important a branch of industry as agriculture, because any great 
shock given to the corn-growers would* be at the least as hurtful to others as 
to themselves. But it is the opinion of many eminent authorities, that tho 
interests of all classes would bo consulted by changing tho present system for 
that of a fixed duty. And that this need not he high, in order to ensure safety 
to tho landowner, may be infeiTcd from tho facts that, taking a series of years, 
the average price of wheat at Dantzic (the cheapest exporting port) is not under 
35s., while, in the event of a demand from this country, it invariably rises to 40.s. 
and upwards ; and that the charges of transport, exclusive of the importer’s profit, 
are fully 10s. a-quarter.* A moderate duty added, therefore, would obviously 
afford ample protection, more especially when it is considered that tho average 
price of wheat in Plngland, during the six years ending with 1837, was only 
50s. 3d. a-quartcr ; while, during the ten years ending with 1840, it was not more 
than 56s. ll^d.; and that, during tho greater portion of this period, cultivation was 
never carried on with more spirit or success. Landlords should also keep in 
view that high rents do not altogether depend upon high prices ; for tho addiuons 
to the present, compared with the former rent-rolls, have been much greater than 
can be accounted for by the advance in tho price of corn. This is owing to various 
circumstances,—to increased population and wealth,—to the better adapted appli¬ 
cation of capital to landj to greater economy, and to the progress of agricultural 
science. These causes of a rise of rents are still in action, and will continue to bo 
so even with additional efficiency; and their progress wrill of course still further 
remove all chance of inconvenience from a modification of the present system. 

♦ “ The charges, in ordinary times,*’ says Mr Porter of the Board of Trade, “ of mwely trans¬ 
porting a quarter of wheat from the north of Germany and the lower ports of the Baltic to Eng¬ 
land, are stated, on good authority, to be 10s. 6d., in addition to all the charges on shipping; and 
1 am assured that, in order to get back in London the cost of a quarter of wheat bought in the 
Dantzic market, with the lowest rate of mercantile profit, it must be sold at an advance of 18s. 
upon the original cost.” {Ejects qf Bcstrictims on tits Importation ofCvrn, p. 27.) 
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CORNELIAN. [Carnelian.] _ . 

COROMANDEL-^OOD, tho produce of a tree of great size, is used in cabinet 
work, liko zebra and rose wood. But it is inferior to tho last in tho brilliancy 
and aivision of its colours, having a dingy ground, and sometimes running into 
white streaks. 

CORUNDUM. [Adamantine Spar.] . 

CORVETTE (Fr.), a small vessel of wa:^ usually carrying from 10 to 20 guns. 

COSS, also called theCbs,CVos,(7rop,and/irardary,is an Indian itinerary measure, 
wliich varies in different ptocos. It is generally distinguished into tho standard cos 
and tho common cos ; the former is deduced from its proportion to a degree of the 
meridian, the latter rests on popular computation. Thus the standard cos is, in some 
places, 35 to a degree ; in others, 37^, 40, and 45 ; while tho common cos varies 
from 1 to 24 British miles. In tho map of Central India prefixed to Sir John 
Malcolm’s Memoir, 42 cosses are reckoned to 1 degree. Tho Bengal cos of 1000 
fathoms = 1 Brit, mile 1 furlong 3 poles and 'dh yards. 

COTTON-WOOL, or COTTON (Dan. Bomuld. Du. Boomwoly Katoen. Fr. 
Coton. Ger. Baumwolle. It. Bambagiay Cotone. Por. Algod^o. Rus. Chlobts- 
chataja Bumaga. Sw. Bomull, Sp. Algoden. Hindus. Ruhi, ^ Malay, Kapas)y 
a vcgotablo hair, or filamentous down, enveloping the seeds of different species of 
Cossgpiumy a plant growing in warm climates, and indigenous to India and Amer¬ 
ica. It is produced within pods which protect it from injury by dust or weather, 
until it is npe and fit to be gathered, when the heat of the sun causes it to expand 
and burst open the pod. It is of a white or yellowish-white hue, possesses downy 
softness and warmth, and its delicate fibres are sufficiently long, flexible, and 
tenacious to admit of being spun into a fine thread. Tho usual distinctions of tho 
plant are, l.v/, Tree Colton; 'My Shrub Cotton; 3d, Herbaceous Cotton; oC each of 
which there arc several kinds,—^the plant having a great teifdeiicy to run out into 
varieties. 


!*•/, Tree Cotton (G. Arboreum) is found in India, China, Egypt, the western 
coast of Africa, and in some parts of America. It only attains the height of from 12 
to 20 feet; but another cotton-bearing tree iBombax ceibd)^ soon in the West 
Indies and elsewhere, called familiarly the umbrella tree”, attains the height of 100 
feet. The produce of the latter, however, is of so short and brittle a fibre, that 
it is unfit for spinning or any other purpose, except stuffing pillovvs and beds. 

2d, Shrub Cotton (&. religiosum) occurs in one or other of its varieties throughout 
tho tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. In ajipearaflce it resembles a cur¬ 
rant bush. Its duration varies according to the climate; in tho hottest countries 
it is a perennial, while in cooler places it becomes an annual. In the former, two 
crops a-ycar are gathered, one from October to December, the other from February 
to April. Tho Guiana, Brazil, and most of the West India cotton is of this kind ; 
tho whole being also long stapled. 

3f/, Herbaceous Cotton i0.herbaceum\hy far tho most useful and important of tho 
three kinds wo have noticcd,is an annual plant cultivated in the United States, India. 
China, and many other countries. It attains the height of 18 or 24 inches. The seed 
is usually planted in rows in March, April, and May : and tho cotton is gathered by 
hand, within a few days after the opening of the poas. in August, September, and 
Octubor. It is to this kind that the planters connne tueir attention in the sou^ern 
part of North America,—^tho places where cotton is most extensively cultivated, 
and where the following varieties are commonly distinguished :— Ist, Nankeen Cot- 



upland, also short-staple, dnd, from the mode in which it was formerly cleaned, 
bowed Georgia Cotton. This mind was at first chiefly raised in Georgia and South 
Carolina, but of late years it has been very greatly extended in Alabama, Mobile, 
and the Valley of the Mississippi. 3d, Sea-island or Long-staple Cotton, the finest 
of all, is distinguished by the black colour of its seed, and the line yellowish-white, 
strong, and silky long staple by wliich it is surrounded ; it is grown in the lower 
parts of Georgia and ^uth Carolina, near the sea. between Charleston and Sa¬ 
vannah, and on small islands adjoining the shore. Owing to the peculiar combi¬ 
nation of circumstances requisite for the production of this kind, it forms only a 
trifling proportion (about 12,000,000 lbs.) of the cotton grown in the United States ; 
nor is tho quantity on tho increase. 

All the varieties of the plant require a dry and sandy soil. Marshy ground is 
wholly unfit for it, and a wet season is destructive to tho crops, which are besides 
precarious from tho diseases to which tho plant is subject, particularly blight pro- 
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duced by wetness at the roots. In general, it flourishes most luxuriantly, and yields 
produce of the best quality, on the coast, as is proved by the growth of the sea-island 
cotton, wliioh is mostly exposed to the action of the ocean’s spray ; and a manure 
of salt mud is known to impart a healthful action to the plant, and to produce a 
staple at once strong and suky. To this rule, however, the fine Pernambuco cot¬ 
ton is an exception; also the Egyptian, the growth of the upper provinces being 
greatly superior to that of the Delta. In the United States, land fresh brought 
under cultivation will yield, on an average, from 1000 to 1200 lbs. per acre of cot¬ 
ton with the seed, which will give, of clean cotton, from 250 to^ 500 lbs.; but in 
the old states, the produce is not more than one-half of this quantity. 

The operation of gathering the ripe cotton requires to be performed with neat care; 
and its separation nrom the seeds is a work of some difficulty, and one wliich must 
bo done effectually before the article is packed, otherwise it will become oily 
and mouldy, and by the particles of seed aud dirt bo rendered unlit for spinning. 
In Asia this is slowly performed by a rude hand-mill or roller-mn, by wliich nut 
more than from 40 to 65 lbs. a-day can bo cleansed. The sea-island cotton is still 
separated from the seeds by rollers, constructed however on a powerful scale; but, 
excepting this kind, all the North American produce is cleaned by the saw-gin, 
invented in 1793 by Mr Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts, by which one man may 
separate 3 cwts. in a day. This invention forms an important ora in the history 
of the cotton-trade, as, though the instrument injures, in some degree, the fibre, 
the process is so rapid as to have been the main cause of the cheapness of the 
short-stapled American cottons, and thus has powerfully contributed to tho ex¬ 
tension of its cultivation. 

Afteiitho cotton is separated from the seeds^ it is packed in largo canvass bags, 
common'y with the aid of a screw or hydraulic press, into a veiw dense bale, for 
the convenience of transport. The bale of Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, or West 
India cotton weighs from about 300 to 310 lbs.; that of New Orleans and Alaba¬ 
ma, from about 400 to 500 lbs.; the East India bale,3*^ to 380 lbs.; the Brazilian, 
160 to 200 lbs.; and the Egyptian, 180 to 300 lbs. 

In the infancy of the manufacture, England obtained tho raw material from the 
Mediterranean and Levant. In last century, the largest supplies came from tho 
West Indies and South America ; but before 1779, tho quantity annually imported 
scarcely exceeded 5,000,000 lbs. In 1786^ when the total imports wore 19,900,000 
lbs., there were brought from the British West Indies 5,800,000 lbs.; French 
and Spanish colonies, 5,500,000 lbs.; Dutch colonics, 1,600,000 lbs.; Portuguese 
colonies, 2,000,000 lbs.; Smyrna and Turkey, 5,000,000 lbs. Prior to the Ameri¬ 
can revolution, it was raised to a limited extent in the southern colonics for 
domestic use ; and after the peace of 1783, small quantities were exported from 
Georgia. It was not, however, cultivatea to much extent for exportation until 
about 1791 or 1792. Soon after which it became the great staple of South 
Carolina and Georgia, aud lately of the new states in the south-west. In 1791, 
the quantity exported was only 189,316 lbs.; but in 1794, it was increased to 
1,601,760 lbs.: in 1800, to 17,789,803 lbs.; since which, owing to Mr Whitney’s in¬ 
vention, and the industry and enterprise of the American planters, the exports have 
graduauy risen to be in value equal to one-half of the whole domestic exports of 
the Hfenited States. [Unite® States.] An equally rapid extension has occurred 
in tho consumption of the article in this country, in consequence of tho discoveries 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, as noticed in tlio 
next article. 


The following statements of the production and distribution of cotton in 1834 
are derived from tables compiled by order of the American Congress, and pre¬ 
sented to the House of Representatives by Mr Levi Woodbury, late Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. 


EMimated Production in 1834. 


J>istribution in 1834. 


United States.480,000,000 Exports from U. States to England. .fi86,750,000 


Brazil.. 30,000,000 

Mexico and South America (exclusive 
of Brazil).. 35,000,000 


to France.. 79,900,000 
.... to other places 20,000,0 00 
Total tram United States... .300,650,000 


West Indies. Exports from India to England. 32 ,(H) 0,«00 

Other parts of Africa..34,0W,^ England. 18,000,(HI0 

Jut*® " ■ I' «■. 1 West Indies to England. 4,000,000 

Othw parts of Asia;-^ .Brazil de West inefies to Franco. 4,000,000 

Other parts of the World. 13,000,000 Egypt a Turkey to England. 1,600,000 

Total.900,000,000 to France.. 7,000,000 


Total.. 


. .473,1.50.000 
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The differences between the quantities produced in and exported from the sev¬ 
eral countries represent the probable consimption in the places^ of growth. 
Since 1834 the cultivation has been materially hicreasedy particularly in the United 
States, India, and Egypt, to which heads, as well as those of the other countries of 
production, we refer for farther information. 

The following table exhibits the process of the British trade since 1820; annexed 
to which is the average annual price of upland or bowed Georgia cotton, which is 
generally considered as forming a standard by which the value of other kinds is 
measured. 


Account of the Quantities of Cotton-wool imported into the United Kingdom, and 
tho Quantities Exported and Entered for Home Consumption ; also the average 
prices of Upland or Bowed Georgia in each year, from 1820 to 1840 inclusive. 


Years. 

United States. 

Imports. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

Uplands 
per lb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

d. 

1820. 

89,999,174 

61.673.481 

151.672,655 

6,024,0.38 

152,829,633 

11 * 

1 H21. 

93,470,745 


132,536,620 


137,401,549 

9i 

1822. 

101,031,766 

41,805,862 

142,837,628 

18,269,776 

143,428,127 

8 * 

1823. 

142,532,112 

48,870,391 

191.402,503 

9„318,402 

186,311,070 


1824. 

92,187,662 

• 57.1.92,460 

149,380,122 

13,299,505 

141,038,743 

81 

1825. 

139,908,699 

88,096,592 

228.005.291 

18,004,953 

202,646,869 

12% 

1820. 

130,858,203 

46,74,9, IJW 

177.607,401 

24,474.920 

162,889,012 

6i 

1827. 

216,924,812 

65,524,097 

272,448,909 

18.134,170 

249,804,396 


1828. 

161,752,289 

76,008.353 

227,760,642 

17.306,776 

208,987.744 

^6* 

1829. 

157,187,396 

65,580,015 

222,767.411 

30,289.115 

.204,097,037 

• 5J 

low. 

210,885,358 

63,076.094 

263,961,452 

8,534.976 

269,616,640 

61 

1831. 

219,333,628 

69,341,225 

288,674,853 

22,308,565 

273,249.653 

6 * 

1832. 

219.766,753 

67,075,772 

286,832,625 

18,027.940 

259,412.463 

68 

1833. 

237,506,768 

66,160,079 

303,666,837 

17.363,882 

293,682,976 

9* 

ia34 . 

269,203.076 

67,672,350 

326,875,426 

24,461,963 

302,935,667 

81 

. 

284,455,812 

79,247,161 

3a3,702,963 

32,779,734 

326,407,692 

101 

law . 

289,615,692 

117.343,365 

406,969,067 

31,7^,763 

363,684,232 

104 ^ 

1837. 

320,651.716 

8 t>,635,067 

407.286,783 

39,722,031 

368,445,035 

8 

1838. 

431,437,888 

76,412,689 

607,8.50,577 

30,644,469 

455,036.755 

6 * 

1839. 

311,58.5,800 

76,.'569,426 

388.155,226 

37,.515,303 

356,781,960 

8 

1840. 

488.672.510 

104,3.92,994 

592,965,504 

38,673,229 

531,197.659 

■a™ 


Of the 76,412,689 lbs. imported Arom other countries than the Unitech-States in 
1838, the latest year for which the particulars are given in the public accounts, there 
were brought »om East Indies 40.217,734 lbs.; Brazil, 24,464,505 lbs.; Egypt, 
4,751,923 lbs.; Colombia, 2,877,194 lbs.; British West Indies, 1,529,536 lbs.; Italy, 
&c., 996,764 lbs.; Turkey,660,555 lbs.; ChiU,424,633lbs.; Peru, 131^^80lbs.; other 

} )lacos, ^8,165 lbs. The re-exportations are almost exclusively to Germany, liol- 
and, Belgium, Russia, and Italy. 

The supply of cotton derived from India has increased considerably within the 
last ton years, owing to the great attention whichis now paid to its cultivation by 
the Company. The average importation of the three years 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
was only 26,043,467 lbs., v^ercas that of tho three years, 1837,1838. and 1839, was 
46,001,308 lbs.; being an augmentation of full^ 75 per cent. On tno other hand, 
the importations from tho British West Indies have fallen off within tho same 
period from about 5,000,000 lbs. to only 1,500,000 ; the cultivation of cotton having 
been for the most part abandoned by the planters, owing to the cheaper rate at 
which it can now bo prosecuted in India and the United States. 

“ A few words must be said as to tho distinguishing qualities of cotton-wool in the estimation 
of the manufacturer. The quality depends on the length, strengtli, and fineness of tho fibre, 
or, as it is called in the trade, the staple; but these, which arc the essential attributes of quality, 
are modified by the cleanliness and the colour. Tho different denominations of cotton-wool vary 
considerably from «ich other in these particulars, and the value Is estimated accordingly. In 
cotton of me same denomination there is also a considerable difference in quality. In Sea-island 
cotton, which as a class is by much the most valuable, this difference is great: the very finest 
quality of this class, in ordinary states of tho market, is worth three times as much as the common 
qumity of the same class. The variation of quality in most of the other denominations is from 20 
r? cent., and in none of them is more than 60 per cent. Formerly, the usual distinction of 

the different sorts of cotton had reference to the colour, “ yellow’* and “ white.” But now, 
improvea inodes and processes of manufacturing have rendered colour of less importance than 
staple, and the broad distinction is therefore into “ long-stapled’* and “ short-stapled." The 
principal long-stapled cottons are Bea-islands, Brazils of every Kind, Demerara, West Indian, and 
BgyptiM. The short-stapled cottons include such parts of the produce of North America as are 
grown in the interior of that country, and called Uplands, Orleans, Alabama, Mobile, Ac., as 
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well as the East India cotton, Surat, Bengal, and Madras. Except the better oualitioB of Sea- 
islands, there is no sort of cotton which is now conllned in its uso to any peculiar or exclusive 

J iurpose. By mixing different sorts together, and by careful management In preparing the mixture 
or the spinning, the manufacturers can now make a substitute for almost any particular kind of 
cotton, except the very best. It is only requisite to add, that the long-stapled cottons are gen¬ 
erally used for the twist or warp, and the short-stapled for the weft." {Baines' History of the 
jCotton Manufacture.) 

The relative value of the different kinds introduced into this country will bo seen in 
the following list, extracted from the Liverpool Price-current of 11 th March 1841:— 


Sca-island . 

d. d. 

....14 to 30 

Demerara .. 

d. <t. 

.8 to 12 

.... stained . 

....6 —12 

West India .. 

.6 — 8 J 

Bowed Georgia . 

....6 - 7J 

Peruvian . 

.8 — .. 

Mobile. 

....6 — 7i 

La Guayra. 

.7 - 

- 73 

Tennessee. 

.... 53— .. 

Carthagena. 

.43 — 

Now Orleans. 

....6 — 8 J 

Smyrna. .. 

. 61 — 

Pernambuco . 

.... 8 g — 9i 

l^syp^ian . 

. 94- 

- 13 

Babia . 

.... 8 — 9 

Surat . 

. n- 

Maranham . 

.... 73- 8i 

Madras . 


.... saw-ginned .... 

.... 7 - 7i 

Bengal . 

. 43 — .. 


The expense of bringing cotton to this country from Now Orleans and Mobile is 
about 3d. per lb., and from the Atlantic States, id. to §d. per lb. The American 
planters frequently consign it for sale on their own account, but the greater part 
18 sent by mercantile houses. About nine-tenths of the whole imports to this coun¬ 
try are brought to Liverpool, where it is sold by brokers, who charge lOs. per £100 
for their trouble. The same commission is demanded by the brokers employed to 
purchase for the spinners or dealers. The sales are made by sample, and owing to 
the strict probity of the brokers, they are conducted with unparalleled facility and 
despatdii; and though not made with the formalities necessary to render the bargains 
legally binding, yet a difficulty in their fulfilment is almost unknown. Any mis¬ 
understandings which do occur are promptly and satisfactorily settled, by a ref¬ 
erence to some neutral broker. The credit allowed is 10 days, at the end of which 
timo the usage is to give a banker’s bill payable in two mouths. 


Statement showing the Number of Bags and Bales of Cotton Imported, Exported, 
taken for Consumption, and the Stock on hand in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
each Year, from 1830 to 1841, both inclusive.* 


Yeaia. 

Imported. 

Kxpftrtcd and 
deatro^’ed br 
Firctf 


Stock on Ibt Janimry In CHch War. | 

CoiisumptiuD. 

In London. 

In LiverpooL 

In Glaegotr. 

'J'otttl. 

-, 

Hass. 

Itaxa. 

Hags. 

Baffs. 


Hags. 

Hags. 

18.30. 


35,800 

805,250 

77,070 

203,2.50 

8,!)62 

289,.3«2 

1831. 

.‘»01,7f>4 

■ 80,6ii9 

802,205 

42,852 


21,268 

322,220 

ia32. 

902,240 

65,100 

a58,4.34 

37,.381 

212,350 

26,675 

276,306 

ia33. 

9.31,796 

79,(m 

877,589 

34,102 


13,0.58 

245,120 

io:i4. 

946,.5«5 

90,895 

883,280 

a5,243 

180,780 

9.127 

21.5,150 

1835. 

1,089,.309 

107,240 

937,616 

20,296 

145,.311 

13,953 

185,5ini 

ia3r,. 

1,191.744 

100,853 

1,031,904 

24,470 


20,843 

2.30,013 

1837. 

1,16.3,8.39 

128,5.^5 

1,064,931 

60,820 

204,.590 

23,600 

28!).000 

ia3R. 

1,429.062 

l<t2,370 

1,26.5,116 

64,1.50 

170,8.53 

24.;i70 

26}»,37.3 

mo. 

1,109..5.50 

121,6.5.9 

1,043,511 


248,349 

26,3<N) 

321,0<I9 

1840. 

1,599,343 

126,045 

1,274,729 


206,049 

27.790 

265,479 

1841. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.366,140 

47,248 

464,048 


The import duty on cotton wool (exclusive of the late addition of 6 per cent.) is 
2s. lid. per cwt.; but if the produce of, and imported from, any British possession, 
only 4d. per cwt. This duty, in the year 1840, amounted to .£650,000. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. The birthplace of this branch of industry is 
India, where it probably flourished long before the date of authentic history. In 
China, throughout which the manufacture is also very generally diffused, it is not 
supposed to have existed before the beginning of the sixth century of the Christian 
era. In the tenth century, the cotton plant is stated by Mr Baines to have been 
extensively cultivated, and its produce woven into cloth by the Mohammedan 

S osacssors of Spain, where, and especially at Barcelona, the manufacture long 
ourished. At a later period (probably about the close of the 15th century), it 
was introduced into Italy, then the channel through which the fabrics of India 


♦ In “ Bum’s Commercial Glance," from which the preceding table is extracted, the average 
weight of the bags or bales of cotton is given as follows:—American, .37.3 lbs.; Brazil, 171 lbs.; 
Bsyptian, 284 lbs. j East India, 363 lbs.; West India, 316 lbs.; and of the whole consumed in this 
country, MG lbs. 
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were distributed to the rest of Europe. The wool cousumed by the Italian manu¬ 
factures is supposed to have been obtained from the southern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in most of the countries bordering on which, cotton is known to have been 
cultivated and converted into clothing in the beginning of the 16th century, and 
probably before. From Italy the manufacture found its way into the Netherlands, 
from whence it is supposed to have been brought to England by protestant refugees 
after the capture and ruin of Antwerp by the jDuke ot Parma in 1585. 

It is unnecessary, and would indeed bo difficult, to trace the introduction and 
history of the manufacture into the other parts of Europe where it is now estab¬ 
lished; but its growth has, in every case, been subsequent and greatly inferior in 
extent to its progress in England, though even hero it was long unimportant. In 
1641, Roberts mentions, in nis “ Treasure of Traffic,” that at Manchester “ they 
buy cotton wool in London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
work the same and perfect it into fustians, vermulions, dimities, and other such 
stuffs, and then return it to London, where the same is vented and sold, and not 
seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means, at far easier terms, to provide 
themselves of the said first materials.” But the cotton manufacture made very slow 
progress in this island for more than a hundred years after the time when Roberts 
wrote. At the commencement of tho last century, the importation of cotton-wool 
into the kingdom scarcely exceeded 2,000,000 lbs. annually, and of this quantity 
a largo portion was used for candlewicks, a purpose to which it had been long 
applied m this country. Even down to 1760 tho manufacture, if it deserved that 
name, was mostly carried on by weavers scattered over the country in cottages, 
who purchased what wool they wanted, each on his own account, got it spun into 
thread by their wives and children, and plied their loomst only during paat of tho 
day, the rest of which was spent in digging their gardens. ^ • 

From the year 1760 we may date those impi'ovements which have given to 
England the appellation of “ the second birthplace of tho cotton manufficturc.” 
The system was then begun by tho Manchester merchants of distributing supplies 
of wool among tho weavers by means of agents, who travelled over the country for 
that purpose at stated times. About that time also the fly-shuttle (invented by 
tfohn Ray of Bury in 1738) was generally introduced into the cotton manufacture ; 
while his son Robert in the same year invented the drop-box. These inventions 
placed the operation of weaving in advance of that of spinning,—a process which 
until now had been performed by the distaff, or one-thread wheel, and the supply of 
yam became mure and more inadequate every day. At length in 1767, James Har¬ 
greaves, an illiterate but ingenious mechanic, invented the spinniny-j^nyf a con¬ 
trivance which was speedily followed by tho greatly more important one of sjotn- 
ni?ig by rollers by tho water-framey or throstlCy for which a patent was taken out 
in 1769 by Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) Arkwright,* a hairdresser, and 
which, from that time, communicated altogether a new character to the manufac¬ 
ture. 

Hitherto no goods entirely composed of cotton had been made in England. In 
what were called cotton cloths^ it was only the weft or transverse thread that was 
of cotton ; the warp, or longitudinal thread was always of linen yarn,—it not 
having been found possible to spin the cotton into thread sufficiently strong and 
hard for tho latter purpose. But the yarn spun by Arkwright’s machinery being 
strong enough to serve for warp as well as woof, cloth was now w oven entirely of 
cotton. This important innovation was introduced in 1773, and the greater cheap¬ 
ness of production encouraged tho consumption of the article both at home and 
abroad. In 1786, after a tedious lawsuit, Arkwright’s patent was annulled, and 
the invention of the water-frame being thus thrown open, a great increase in the 
number of factories took place. After this event, also, the mule-jennyy a combina¬ 
tion of Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny and Arkwright’s water-frame, winch had been 
some years before (1779) invented by Samuel Crompton of Bolton, came into 
general use : it is only by the mule that cotton-thread of the finest qualities can bo 
spun. 

The first steam-engine for a cotton-mill was made by Mr Watt in tho year 1785. 


* KaineB has Batisfactorily established that the merit of this discovery, though claimed by 
Arkwright, truly belongs to John Wyatt of Birmingtiam, who made it the subject of a patent so 
early as • but wanting the means to realize his success, the invention slumbered till it was 
eiuier re-di^vcred, or what is more nrolmble, till its principles came accidentally to the know¬ 
ledge <» Arkwright, who appreciated its value, and whose perseverance, talent, and good fortune 
embled him by its means to enrich himself and his country. The invention was also claimed by 
Thomas Highs of Leigh. 
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But at this time the application of the improved macliinery was confined to the pro¬ 
duction of yam ; and as formerly the difficulty had been to find thread enough to 
feed the looms^ so now it seems to have been apprehended that it would be impossible 
to find a sufficient number of weavers to work the thread that was spun. This 
great desideratum was, however, supplied by Dr Cartwright, who invented the 
' power^loom. This invention took place as early as 1785, but no practical applica¬ 
tion of it was made until 1801; nor was it until several years afterwarcls that 
the difficulties attendant upon its first employment were overcome. These inven¬ 
tions were followed by that of the dressing-machine^ of the cylinder printing-ma¬ 
chine^ and of mechanical engraving^ and by the discovery of the various and 
beautiful processes of calico-printing, and of important improvements in the art of 
bleaching. More recently the process of spinning has been fhrther facilitated by 
the self-acting-mule of Mr Roberts. The combined effect of these splendid inven¬ 
tions and discoveries has been, as is well known, the progression or the manufac¬ 
ture with gigantic strides, until it now composes nearly the one-half of our 
external trade, and affords subsistence to a portion of our population exceeding in 
amount that of several of the continental kingdoms. 

The different processes through which the cotton passes^ in its conversion into 
cloth, all of which are x>erformed in many'of the large spinmng and weaving mills, 
are briefly described by Mr Baines as follows :— 

“ Tho cotton is brought to the mill in b^, just as it is received from America, Egypt, or In¬ 
dia, and is then stowed in warehouses, being arranged according to the countries from which it 
may have come. It is passed through tho willow, the scutchitiy-machine, and the spreading-ma¬ 
chine, in order to bo opened, cleaned, and evenly spread. By tho carding-engine, tho fibres are 
combed <2’>t, and laid parallel to each other, and tho ficoco is compressed into a sliver. Tho sliver 
is repeatedly drawn and doubled in the drawing-frame, more perfectly to straighten tho fibres, 
and to equalise the grist.) The roving-frame, by rollers and spindles, produces a coarse and loose 
thread; which the mule or throstle spins into yarn. To make the warp, the twist is transferred 
from cops to bobbins by the winding-machine, and from the bobbins, at the warpitig-mill, to a 
cylindrical beam. This beam being taken to tho dressing-machitie, tho warp is sized, dressed, and 
w'ound upon the weaving-beam. The latter is then placed in the power-loom, by which machine, 
the shuttle being provide with cops of weft, the cloth is woven. 

** Such, without entering too much into minutiae, are the processes by which tho vegetable 
wool is converted into a woven fabric of great beauty and delicacy; and it will be perceived that 
the operations are numerous, and every one of them is performed by machinery, without the help 
of human hands, except merely in transferring the material from one machine to another. It is 
by iron fingers, teeth, and wheels, moving with exhaustless energy and devouring speed, that the 
cotton is opened, cleaned, spread, carded, drawn, roved, spun, wound, warped, dressed, and 
woven. The various machines are proportioned to each other in regard to their capability of 
work, and thev are so placed in the mill, os to allow the material to bo carried from stage to stage 
with the Icastpossible loss of time. All are moving at once,—^the operations chasing each other; 
and all derive their motion from the mighty engine, which, firmly seated in tho lower part of the 
building, and constantly fed with water and fuel, toils through the day with the strength perhaps 
of a hundred horses. Men, in the meanwhile, have merely to attend on this wonderful series of 
mechanism, to supply it with work, to oil its joints, and to check its slight and infrequent irregu¬ 
larities ; each workman performing, or rather superintending, as much work as could have been 
done by two or three hundred men sixty years ago. At the approach of darkness, the building is 
illuminated by jets of finmo, whose brilliiince mimics the light of day, the produce of an invisible 
vapour, generated on the spot. When it is remembered that all these inventions have been made 
within the last seventy years, U must bo acknowledged that the cotton-mill presents the most 
striking example of tlie dominion obtained by human science over the powers of nature, of which 
modem times can boast .”—(History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 242.) 


The principal and original seat of the British cotton manufacture is Manchester, 
including the district lying within from thirty to. fifty miles around it, which is 
more important for the quantity, variety, and excellence of its productions than all 
the others together. The departments of spinning, manufacturing, bleaching, and 
printing, are all here carried to the highest perfection. The Manchester mills 
supply the finest yarns ; and almost every description of cotton goods, except lace 
and hosiery, is made in Lancashire. Besides Manchester, four other great districts 
are'distin^ished by their cotton manufactures, namely, lx/, Glasgow, and the coun¬ 
try around it, extending to Perth and Aberdeen; 2(f, Nottingham, including Derby, 
Warwick, and Lichfield ; M, Carlisle, branching out so as nearly to meet the Man¬ 
chester and Scottish divisions; Ath, The counties of Antrim, Armi^h, Dublin, and 
Kildare, in Ireland. The Glasgow district is chiefly celebrated mr muslins and 
bandanas; the Nottingham, for lace and cotton hosiery. [Lace. Hosihiiv.] Cal¬ 
ico printing is carried on chiefly in the neighbourhood of Manchester, in the val¬ 
leys between Blackburn. Clitheroe, and Bury, and in the vicinity of Glasgow, 
Dublin, and London. The principal bleaching works are in the neighbourhood 
of Bolton, Blackburn, Manenoster, and Glasgow. 

The following tables exhibit the course and progress of our export trade in 
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cottons, and the quantities of the different descriptions of these goods which com¬ 
posed the shipments at different periods. 

Account of the Declared Value of Cotton Manufactures, and of Cotton Twist and 
Yarn, exported to different Countries in the Years 1820, 1830, and 1838. 



Statement of the Quantity and Declared Value of British Cotton Manufactured 
(loods Exported from the United Kingdom, distinguishing the descriptions of 
Goods in various Tears since 1820. 



ism 

isas. 

1830. 

1835. 

18.38. 1 

IVbite or plain cottons.... |^ 

Printed or dyed cottons.. ‘(v^Jue' *£ 
Hosiery and small wares, value. .£ 
Twist and yam. 

1 

1S8,039.7«6 

6,027,fm 

178,426,912 

8,205,117 

919,787 

32,641,604 

3,206,729 


|ii 

■ 

Total declared value. .£ 






If the first and last years in'this table are compared, it will be seen, that while 
the number of yards exported in 1838 is greater by 178 per cent, than the number 
exported in 1820, the increase in the declared value has been scarcely 18 per cent.; 
tlm average price a-yard, whicli in 1820 was 12A[d., having fallen in 1838 to S/^d. 
Ihe quantity of twist exported has increased m the same period 398 per cent., 
while the increase in the declared value is not more than 163 per cent. The average 
price of twist, in 1^0, was 2s. 6^d., and in 1838, only Is. Stsd. a-pound. Wo 
may thus form som'o judgment as to tne economy which has been introduced into 
the process of manufacture between 1820 and 1838, and are, besides, able to appor¬ 
tion that which appertains to the spinning and to the weaving branches respec¬ 
tively, -holding, what may reasonably bo supposed, that the average qualities of 
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cloths and twist should have been tho same at both periods. Tho diminution 
of value in the twist amounts to 47 i per cent., and in the cloth to 551 per cent.: 
henco, by far the greater part of the saving occurs in the spinning prcw-esscs,-a 
circumstance which may in part account for tho greater proportiouato increase in 
the exportation of twist and yarn. _ 

In Mr Baines* work, an account is given of tho extent and value of tho British 
cotton manufacture in 1833, of which the following is an abstract I— 

Cotton-wool imported, 303,656,837 lbs.; consumed in tho manufacture, 282,6/5,200 lbs. Yarn 
spun (deducting oz. per lb. for loss), 256,174,400 lbs .; niunbor of hanks spun (averaging 40 to 
the lb.), 10,246,976,000; length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank), 4,8}M),602,182 miles.* 

Value of the cotton-wool consumed, at/d. per lb. ^‘8,244,693; value of manufacturt^s consumed 
at home, £12,879/693; and of exports, £18,459,000; making total annual value of tho manufac¬ 
ture, £31,338,(^3. Capital employed in tho manufacture, £34,000,000. 

Number of arsons supported by tho manufacture, l,5O0,0o0. Operatives In the spinning and 
weaving factories in England, 200,000; in Scotland, 32,000; In Ireland, 5000; total, 237,000. lland- 
loom weavers, 250,000. Wages earned by tho factory .operatives, £6,044,000; by the hand-luuiu 
weavers, £4,375,(^. 

Power, moved by tho factories, 33,000 horses; water, 11,000 do; total, 44,000 horse-power. 
Number of spindles, 9,333,000; number of power-looms, 100,000. 

In 1840, the quantity of cotton-wool entered for homo consumption was 531,197,059 
lbs., being an increase of 81 per cent, beyond the amount in 1833, when tho foregoing 
estimates were formed; and the value of the exports had increased to £24,(>81,179 
(of which £7,099,468 was composed of yarn and twist), being an augmentation of 
33| per cent, since 1833. At tne present time, therefore, we may fairly estimate 
the annual value of the manufketuro as being at least £40,000,000, and the capital 
invested in it at nearly tho same. This last estimate of the capital is much less 
than ^Lat the above proportions would indicate, having been made on the assump¬ 
tion that, though a fonsiderable incsease must have taken place on tho fixed capi¬ 
tal on buildings, and machinery, since 1833, it is probable no great addition has 
been made on the floating capital, as, owing to quicker returns, the same amount 
now suffices for the transaction of a larger amount of business. 

Tho foreign countries in which the cotton manufacture is chiefly prosecuted will 
bo seen from the account given in last article of the production and distribution of 
the raw material, it exists on a considerable scalo in tho New England states of 
America, and in France, in each of which the produce of tho manufacture may bo 
estimated at nearly one-imurth that of Great Britain. It is also advancing in Saxony, 
I’russia, Switzerland, and Lombardy. The Americans, from their proximity to 
the cotton-growing districts, possess an advantage in those articles whore the value 
of raw material exceeds that of tho workmanship ; and in Germany and Franco 
perhaps a superiority exists in some descriptions of hosiery and yarns ; but in a 
general point of view, England commands a superiority over all tho nations of tho 
world in regard to the cotton manufacture ; and in other countries this branch of 
industry is oidy maintained under a system of protection. 

In no way is tho superiority of the British manufacture more strikingly shown 
than in the extent of the triumph it has gained over the cotton fabrics of India, 
formerly reckoned so beautiful and cheap, that nearly all tho governments of 
Europe thought it necessary to proliibit them, or to load them with heavy duties, 
in order to protect their own manufactures. Now, however, the British manufac¬ 
turer brings the cotton of India from a distance of 12,000 miles, commits it to 
his spinning-jennies and power-looms, carries back their products to tho East, 
making them again to travel 12,000 miles; and, in spite of the loss of time, and of the 
onormous expense incurred by this voyage of 24,000 miles, tho cotton manufactured 
. by his machinery becomes less costly than tho cotton of India spun and woven by 
the hand near the field that produced it, and sold at the nearest market. 

A duty of 10 per cent, is imposed on foreign cottons, and of 20 por coiit. on made- 
up articles. Partly from this cause, but mainly from tho superiority of tho British 
manufacture, the importations are comparatively trifling, chiefly consisting of 
Indian piece goods, with.hosiery, yarn, and other articlos from Germany and 
France. 

COUPONS (Fr.), wairants for payment of tho periodical dividends on public 
stocks, a number of which, being appended to the bonds, are severally cut olf for 
presentation as tho dividends fall due. Tho practice of appending coupons to 
bonds prevails chiefly in reference to foreign stocks. 

COVADO, a Portuguese cloth measure equal 26| Imperial inches. 


* In cotton yarn meaauro, a thread =: 54 inches; a skein or rap of 80 threads = 120 yards; a 
hank of 7 skeins =* 840 yards; a spindle of 18 hanks = 15,120 yards. 
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COVID, an Oriental cloth measure. In China it is equal to 14g Imperial inches; 
in Bombay, to 10 ; in Madras, to 18| ; and in Malacca, to 18|. 

CO WITCH, OR COWllAGE, an article of the materia mcdica, consists of the 
hairs growing upon the pods of different species of Mucuna^ a largo twining plant 
found in India and other tropical countries, in hedges, thickets, and about water¬ 
courses. They are slender, brittle, easily detached, and readily stick into the skin, 
and produce an intolerable itching. Cowitch is used as a vermifuge, by being 
mixed with syrup till of'the consistence of honey. Before the pods are ripe, and 
their hairs hardened, they are employed as a vegetable like kidney-beans, and aro 
said to be delicious. 

COWRIES (For. JJucios ximbos)^ small, white, glossy shells (Ct/prea monetn)^ 
found in abundance on the shores of the Maldivo and Laccadive islands. I’hey aro 
used in India and in some parts of Africa as a minor currency. In (Calcutta 
they are employed in Kauchau accounts, the method used in small bazaars by tluj 
natives, reckoning 4 cowries == 1 gunda ; *20 ^udas = 1 pun ; 4 puns = 1 anna ; 
and 4 annas = 1 cahun. The value of the cahun fluctuates according to the abun¬ 
dance or scarcity of cowries, but it is commonly equal to about a quarter of a rupee; 
at this rate, 51*20 cowries = 1 rupee. 

CRAB, a crustaccous animal iCanoer pagurus^ Linn.) common on the rocky 
shores of Britain and Western Europe. Crabs are brought to market both in a 
boiled and in a raw state. If the distance be great, they are placed in a well-box, 
which is attached to the outside of the fishing vessel; and in this manner they aro 
convoyed to London even from Norway and other remote parts. The animal is so • 
tenacious of life, that it does not lose its vital powers until tw'o or three days after 
leaving the sea. May. June, and July aro the months in which it is geiirtPally out of 
season. The male is of greater value than the female, and has larger clavfte. Before 
boiling, a good crab is known by the roughness of its shell, narticularly on the claws. 
When boiled, its quality is known by holding the claws tight, and shifcug the body, 
which will rattle or seem as if w'ater wore in the inside, if it bo not in perfection. 

CRA B, a tree, the common kind of which iPyrm malus) is found native in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, particularly on the eastern slopes of the Welsh 
mountains. Its timber is coii^act, and answers well for turning, and for tho 
working parts of machinery. On a rich soil, the tree yields a small kind of apple, 
the sour juice of wliich, previous to tho introduction of the modern methods of 
obtainihg vegetable acids, was in request under tho name of verjuice. Such apples 
are now only used for feeding hogs. 

CRANAGE, a common port-charge for tho uso of a crane by which goods aro 
lifted out of a ship. 

CRANBERRY, the fruit of a slender trailing kind of shrub, of which there aro 
two species. Tho Knglish or Russian cranberry iOjet/coccus palustris), common in 
the bogs of Norfolk, Lincoln, Scotland, and other parts, is a round, austere, red 
berry, about the size of a common currant: tho American cranberry (O. macro- 
carpus) resembles the other, but is larger, has a more medicinal taste, and is con¬ 
sidered of inferior quality; it is imported in considerable quantity from the United 
States. Cranben-ios aro much used by tho pastry-cook for making tarts and some 
kinds of marmalade. 

CRAPE (Fr. CVepc. Gor. Flohr. li. Espnmilla. Vor. Sendai. Bp. Crespon)^ 
a light and transparent silken fabric, made with hard silk of the natural colour,— 
tho warp being usually composed of singles, tho shoot frequently of tho same 
material, but sometimes when a closer texture is required, of two-thread tram. 
The peculiar appearance of this article is given to it in the operations of dyeing and 
dressing after it is woven; and “ different manufacturers atfoct a degree of mys¬ 
tery with regard to their peculiar modes of drosvsing crape, possessing or imagining 
thence some superiority over their I'ivals in tho manufacture ” ( Lard/u’r^s Silk 
Alanufacture). Crape is generally dyed black, and, from its sombre appearance, 
has always been considered as adapted to mourning vestments. Tho manufacturo 
is ostsiblishcd in various parts of Norfolk, Suttblk, Essex, Somerset, and at Pan- 
ders-End in Middlesex, but it has of late years decreased. [Silk Manufacture.] 

^RAW-FISH, a long-tailed crustaccous animal {Astacus Jiuviatilis) of tho 
lobster kind, found in tho fresh waters of Eui’opo and the north of Asia. It thrives 
best in rivers, and is commonly taken by nets or bundles of thorns in which flesh 
in a state of decomposition is placed. 

^(JRAYONS, a material for drawing, aro of two kinds,—native and artificial. 
The former is generally of a black, white, or red colour. The best black is a 
species of earth brought from Italy, of a bright oven tint, and of a smooth and 
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moderately hard texture. The best white is a kind of chalk, and is procured in 
France; it is of a brilliant colour, but very brittle. Pipe-clay is sometimes 
employed as a substitute, thou^ih of au inferior tint, lied crayon is a clayey 
ochreous kind of chalk. The artificial crayons are composed of earths of different 
colours, and other pi 3 ;mcnts, rolled into sticks with some tenacious substance, such 
as milk or beer-wort. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. [Tartah.] 

, CREASOTE. [KRKAfiuTB.J 

CREDIT maybe defined to be that confidence which subsists among commercial 
men in regard to their mercantile affairs. This confidence operates in various 
ways. It disposes them to lend money to each other; to bring themselves under 
various pecuniary engagements by the acceptance and indorsement of bills; and 
also to sell and deliver goods in consideration of an eciuivalent promised to bo given 
at a subsequent period. In a .society in which law and the sense of moral duty aro 
weak, and property is consequently insecure, there will of course bo little contideiico 
or credit, and there will also be little commerce. 

“ The day,” says Mr Thornton, “ on which it suits the British merchant to pur¬ 
chase and send away a. large quantity of goods, may not be that on which ho finds 
it convenient to pay for them. If it is made necessary for him to give ready money 
in return, ho must always have in his hands a very largo stock of money; and for 
the expense of keeping this fund (au expense consisting chiefly in the loss of in¬ 
terest) he must be repaid in the price of the commodities in wliich he deals. Ho 
•avoids this charge, and also obtains time for preparing and adjusting his iiecuniary 
concerns, by buying on credit; that is to say, by paying for his goods not by money, 
but by thoMelivcry of a note, in which lie promises the money on a future day. 
He is thus'set more at liberty in his speculations ; his judgment as to the propriety 
of buying or ngt buying, or of selling or not selling, and also as to the lime of doing 
either, may bo more freely cxert.-iseJ. 

“ But the custom of taking and of giving long credit has its inconveniences as 
well as its advantages. It increases the amount of the bad debts incurred in the 
course of commercial transactions. The apprehension of loss is therefore con¬ 
tinually operating on the mind of the lender as a restraint on the custom of giving 
credit, w'hilo the compensation he receives for the use of the capital which he sup¬ 
plies acts as an encouragen^nt to the practice. The subsisting state of cretfit 
may in general be considerecTas resulting out of a comparison made both by lond«*vs 
an<I borrowers, of the advantages and disadvantages whicli each discover tliat they 
derive from giving and taking credit. Mercantile confidence, however, is not always 
dealt out in that proportion in which there is reasonable ground for it. At some 
periods it has risen to a most unwarrantable height, and has given occasion to the 
most extravagant ami hurtful speculations.—Evils of this Kind, however, have 
a teudeucy to correct themselves. In a country possessed of commercial knowledge 
and experience, confidence, in most instances, will not bo misplaced. 

“ Some persons are of opinion, that when the custom of buying on credit is pushed 
very far, and a great quantity of individual dealings is in consequence carried on 
by persons having comparatively little property, the national conimerco is to he 
ironsidercd as unsupported by a proper capital ; and that a nation, under such 
circumstances, whatever may be its ostensible riches, exhibits the delusive appear¬ 
ance of wealth. It must however be remembered, that the practiee of buying on 
credit, in the internal commerce of the country, snpposds the habit of pelling on 
credit also to subsist,^ and to prevail, on the whole, in an exactly equal ilegree. 
In respect to the foreign trade of a country, the practiiio of dealing on ijredit indi¬ 
cates poverty or riches, in proportion as tlie credit generally taken is longer or 
shorter than the credit given.” {Essay on Paper Credit^ p. l.'i-lJ).) 

Credit, thoiigh of itself it can add nothing to capital, yet is thus often the in¬ 
vigorating infuienco that aids the processes by which it is fed. Capital might 
sometimes be frost-bound and stagnant, did not credit, as it were, lend the heat to 
thaw it, and set it flowing. Supposing^ all credit to bo prohibited, every capitalist 
who may be incapable of employing his money successfully, will cither not invest 
it. or if ho does, he will lose it; while those who have no capital, but aro possesseil 
of skill and capacity for its profitable mauagemont, are deprived of all opportunity 
of exorcising the talent and activity with which they arc endowed,-at least in tho 
manner in which'they might bo most efficiently exercised. In both ways are in- 
ilictcd private injury as well as public loss. But under a law permitting and pro¬ 
tecting credit, the capital in the community is brought into combination with tho 
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Tlieso observations, however, must be understood as having reference to that 
system of credit wliich is conducted upon fixed principles, and which prevails 
generally among persons in business, and not to that irregular description of 
It which frequently takes place betwixt the retailer and the consumer. The 
latter is a great social evil. It is opposed to habits of frugality and prudence, and 
in somo branches of business has leu to such flagrant abuses as in tiio opinion of 
many to justify tbo interference of the legislature. In a well-written pamidilet by 
Mr A. Rosser, solicitor, titled, “ Credit Rernicious,” and which produced a con¬ 
siderable sensation, the proposition was brought forward, “ That in a great variety 
of cases, simple contract debts between 40s. and ^100 shall not be recoverable by 
ajiy suit or process whatsoever.” Mr Rosser’s proposed rcgilations, however, are 
deficient in clearness j and the exception which he would make of debts below 40s. 
would of itself open boundless facilities for escaping from the general rule. A much 
better plan has been advanced by Mr M‘Culloch (Dictionart/, art. Credit), namely, 
to take away all actions for debts under a mven sum, as £‘>0, or £100, with tho 
single exc(.q)tion of claims for wages, or for labour done under executory contracts. 
This woulti be at least a simple and precise regulation, and one rvhich wouhl rarely 
admit of being evaded, lint notwithstanding tho eminent authority on which this 
innovation is recommended, we doubt its expediency. Admitting to the full extent 
tho evils that have been alleged to attach to the existing system of unrestricted 
credit, ami tho right of society to refuse its recognition of any compacts between 
individuals, which shall ho deemed to be in their general nature injurious,—wo 
apiirchend public opinion would scarcely tolerate somo of tho results, outraging 
all Hi'iise of natural justice, which tho working of the proposed law.wouy produce. 
Further, we apprehend, that instead of generally putting down the prescyt practice 
of buying ami selling on credit, such a law would only ag;?l*avate its worst tjyils. 
1 n principle it would bo very nearly tho same with that of the usury laws, which, 
in tHirtain cases, refuses to rocogniso loans of money where the rate of interest is 
higher than five per cent. Tho effect would be, that tho premium paid by 
tho customer for the accommodation which ho sought would ho raised. Impro¬ 
vident persons would not be kept out of tradesmen’s books ; they would only bo 
more severely fleeced. 

Tho only proper remedy for the evils of tho credit system, we believe, is to bo 
afforded not by altogether depriving tho creditor of his right to recover his debt, 
but by restricting tho exorcise of that right to its legitimate object. On the princiido 
alono that tho law should do as much as it can to uphold the dignity of humau 
nature, wo would abolish altogether imprisonment for debt, and keep that infliction 
exclusively for its proper use—the punishment of crime. Wo w'ould consider tho 
creditor as having no claim against the debtor himself, but only against his pro- 
])erty. Upon tho same views, wo would protect likewise so much of the debtor’s 
property as should bo evidently necessary to cnablo him to obtain a subsistence for 
Iiimsclf and his family. Tho workman’s tools should certainly be exempt from 
seizure, and also tho more indispensable articles of his household furuituro. By 
such changes, wo would mitigate whatever is unnecessarily harsh in the provisions 
of the law; but wo should look to other influences rather than to any that legislation 
c‘onld ex<?rt, for the correction of more habits of improvidence, and the protection 
of individuals from tho inconveniences naturally consequent upon their own volun¬ 
tary acts. 

'riicse views have, to a certain extent, been lately canned into practical opera¬ 
tion,—in England by tho act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 110, of whi<ih an account is given under 
tho head Insolvency, and in Scotland by the 5 & 6 \Vm. IV. c. 70, § 1, which 
provides that no person shall be imprisoned for a debt not excccdin^£8, 6s. _ttd., 
exclusive of interest and expenses. From tho prevailing state of public opinion, 
little doubt can bo entertained that these laws will erelong bo followed by others 
of a more comprehensive character, f Accommodation. Bank. Funds. Money.] 

CRETE;. [Candia.J 

CRE;W. [Master. Seaman.] 

CROCUS.^ [Colcothar.] 

CROREi, in Hindoo numeration, signifies ten millions. ,^It is tised to express 
100 lacs of rupees ; and as each lac is 100,000 rupees, or nearly £10,000, the croro 
IS about £1,000,000 sterling. 

^ CROTON, a plant used in medicine, and of which there arc two kinds: Is/, The 
Croton tiffllumy a native of India, tho seeds of which arc about tho size of a small 
luarblo, of a convex shape on one side, and bluntly angular on the other, and 
enveloped in a thin shell. These seeds are tho most powerful purgative known. 
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** Five hundred doses may be contained in a small wafer box,” In this country 
the medicine is used in the form of an oil expressed fVora the seeds. _ 2(’/, 'I'he 
Croton cascarillay the bark of which finds a place in materia medica: it is imported 
from the Bahamas, either in curled pieces, or rolled up into short quills ; is brown¬ 
ish, resinous, and shining, with a weak aromatic smell, and a bitter taste. 

CROWN, a silver coin in Great Britain and other countries. On the Conti¬ 
nent it is known under the various names of couronne, ecu, patagon, and scudo. 

CRUSADO, the name given to two Portuguese coins: the old crusado, or 
crusado of exchange of 400 reis, and the new crusado of 480 reis. [Portugal.] 

CUBA, a noble West India island and Spanish colony, situated at the entrance 
into the Gulf of Mexico, between long. 74” IP and 84° 58' W., and lat. 10° 47^ and 
28° 0' N. Area about 43,000 square miles, being nearly equal to all the other 
islands together. Population about 900,000, of whom, from one-third to one-half 
are whites, nearly one-third slaves, and the remainder free people of colour. By 
the former Spanish constitution, Cuba and Porto Rico, being integral parts of tlio 
monarchv, were governed like the provinces of Old Spain : they are now under tho 
charge of a captain-general, who resides at Havana, the capital. 

A chain of hills runs through the centre of tho island from E. to W., from which the land 
gradually inclines on both sides towards the coast. The country is broken into hill and v.allcy, 
and plains. The sides of the hills are in some situations cuitivated, and are generally fertile; but 
tlio soil is Ikiblc to bo waslicd off by heavy rains. The valleys and plain.s compose nearly four-fiftlisi 
of the island, and are extremely productive, being in this respect unequalled in the West 
indies, oxeept, perhaps, by some p-arts of Ilayti and Guiana ; only a very small extent, liowovor, 
is iimier cultivation. Thoro are verv few rivers, and none large; and a gre.at portion of tfie island 
is subject to .severe droughts. This ilisiid vantage is remedied in some places by diverting the course 
of the streniiM for tJie puriiose of irrigation. The climate, although tropical, indicates a transition 
to tiuU of the temperate zcuie. Tiie mean tempeniture of tho interior is 73°, and of Havana 77°- 
Thc mean annual heat of lluvana, in July, the hottest month, is 34° ; tho mean of tlic coldest is 
70°, and the depression of the tlierniometer to 55° is rare. The N. winds are sometimes violent; 
but hurricanes occur less frequently titan in tho other Antilles. The cliief mineral product is 
copper, the mines of which, near Santiago, have of late years attracted considerable attention; 
several are worked by English and Amcrienii companies, and a considerable quantity of ore is sent 
to Swansea, in Wales, to be smelted. [Coppkk.] The leading objects of culture are sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco, which form the great staples of tho island; a variety of other tropical commodities 
are producccl, but not in large quantities. Maize, rice, beans, and a little wheat arc raised, though 
not sufficient for the demand; also plantains, yuca, yams, and potatoes, which form the chief 
support of the coloured people and slaves. Immense tracts of land are used only as pasture; and 
the number of cuttle is considerubJe. 

The means of internal coumiuiiication are very defective, and after rain the roads arc qiiito 
impassable; but the island being of a long and narrow form, the planter is enabled to bring bU 
produce to the sea without a long land-journey. * Hence the activity of the coasting-trade, in 
which a prodigious miniber of small vessels are employed in conveying the produce to Havana, and 
the other ports of shipment. Of late ycara, several railways have been formed; the principal lino 
(opened in 1338) being from Havana to Quines, a distance of 45 miles. 

Tlio commerce of the island has increased very rapidly within the last half-century, more espe¬ 
cially since 13U9, when the Spanish colonial system was relaxed, and the ports of the island openc<l 
to vessels of all nations. In 1837, the value of the exports amounted to $20,346,407; the principal 
articles being—sugar, 9,0(K),053 arrobas, value, $7,9SJ7,fl46; coffee, 2,ld;l,567 arrobas; molasses, 
114,!)76 hogsheads; cigars, 702,433 lbs., value, $1,^7,496; leaf tobacco, $560,948; besides copper, 
rum, wax, maliogany, cedar, and otlier commodities of smaller value. To each of the miantlties 
here specifled about a fourth part may be added on account of clandestine exportations from tho 
unlicensed ports. In the same year, the imports amounted to $22,940,357, chiefly consisting of 
grain, flour, and provisions, from the United States, linens, cottons, wine, hardware, and a variety 
of other manufactured articles. The chief intercourse is with the United States, tho imports from 
which amounted, in 1337, to $6,546,955, while those from Great Britain did not exceed $1,373,062. 
This preponderance of the States in the trade of Cuba arises from their furnishing a near 
and ready market for all the exports of the Island, and from their being able to supply provisions 
in abundance. Spain, since the loss of her colonies on the mainland, endeavours to turn to greater 
advantage her possession of Cuba, and her trade ranks next, in point of extent, to that of the 
United States Tho smaller share possessed by Great Britain is mainly attributable to Iicr not 
admitting the productions of Cuba into her ports on the same terms as those of her own colonies. 

The other states which participate most largely in tlic commerce of the island, ore the former 
Spanish colonics, the JIanse Towns, and France; also Russia, to which considerable quantities of 
produce are exported. 

The value of the imports we have noticed does not include negro slaves, of whom about 25,000 
are annually brought into Cuba; and to the low price of labour thus indgeed is in part attributed 
the increase production which has lately taken place. This infamous traffic is said to be protected 
by the goverraiient for the purpose of retaining the island more securely under tho dominion of 
Spain. By an ordinance I2th March 1837, free coloured people are prohibited from even laud¬ 
ing on its shores. 

The number of vessels which annually enter the ports is about 2500, one-half of which are from 
the United States; about 740 Spanish; nearly 200 English; 50 French, and the same number 
from the Hanse Towns and the Netherlands, respectively. 

Havana, the chief port and capital of Cuba, and one of the greatest commercial cities of the 
Now "World, stands on the N. W. side of tho island, in 23° 9' N., 82° 22' W., on a promontorv 
formed on one side by the open sea, and on the other by a large bay nearly 2i milM in width** 
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n . 130,000, of which nearly one-half reside without the walls. Tiie entrance into the harbour 
arrow and deep; and defended on the E. by the Moro Castle, and on the W. Iiy Piintai. 
It opens into a secure and spacious basin, where there is sufficient dcptli of water for linc-of-battle 
ships. About 1200 ships enter annually. 

The cliicf other ports are, on the N. side of the island, Matanzas, and on the S. side Santia^ro- 
de-Cnba and Trinidad. Besides these, the following are licensed for foreign tradeIhierto- 
i'rincipe, Baracua, tiibara, Cienfuegos, and Manzanillo. 

MRAStmKS AND WKIGHTS, MONKY, DUTtBS, &C. 

Mecuures and Weights.—The standards of .3 per cent., besides the balanza duty of 1 pei^ 
Spain are those generally in use. In trade the cent, on the gross amount of the duties previously 
following proportions arc commonly observed:— | ascertained. The chief deviation from these cut 
1(»8 varas ^ lOO Imp. yards, or 1 vara = .33^ Imp.' valorem duties is in the case of flour, whi< h if 
inches; the fanega = 3 Winchester, or 2'!) Imp. i imported from a foreign country in a foreign 
bushels; the arroba of wine or spirits = 4-1 Eng- vessel, is §!>* per Itarrel, but if from a foreign 
lish wine gallons, or 3'42 Imp. gallons; the quin- Country in a Spanish vessel, SOi per barrel; bo- 
tnl of 4 arrobas, each of 25 lbs. = lUlj lbs. avoir- sides the balanza of 1 per cent, 
dunois, or 1 arroba = 25 lbs. 7 oz. avoirdupois. The export duty on jiroduce, if sent to Sp-aiii 
Accounts are stated in dollars divided in a Spanish vessel, is 2^ per cent.; if to a foreign 
into 8 reals, each of .34 maravedis, which are port in a Spanish vessel, 4i; and if in a foreign 
converted by merchants at the fixed rate of $444 . vessel to a foreign port, (ii per cent. These ex- 


for .ilUXi, or nearly 4s. fid. per dollar; the varia- 
ti'ins of exchange being made by per centages 
upon the amounts in sterling. Bills on London 
are drawn at (>(1 days’ sight; and the course of 
cvehnngo flin?tuatos from about fi to 20 per cent, 
jn-emium: the <]uot!ition at Havana, Oct. li), 
I)t3!», was “ 144 P®*' cent, premium,” or dClH, 
los., converted as above — bill on London fur 
AtHper cent, premium the dollar = 4s. 2d. 
sterling. 

'I’iio currency of the island consists of gold 
doubloons, dollars, and their aliquot parts. 
[ I >oi’Ri.ouN. Dojljlar.] I’aper money is un¬ 
known. 

7'Ae Duties are mostly ad valorem, tlio valua¬ 
tions of the goods bciiig as far as possible'fixed 
by the tariff. On Bpanish goods brought direct 
from the Peninsula, it is fii per cent.; but if 
brought in foreign vessels, 144. and in some cases, 
184 per cent. Un foreign goods from Spain in 
Spanish vessels, 1(>4 per cent., and in a few coses, 
i;i4 per cent. On foreign goods imported from a 
foreign country in Spanish vessels, 144 per cent., 
and in some cases 184. On goods imported fnmi 
a foreign country in a foreign v&ssel, 214 , and in 
some cases 274 per cent. To these import duties 
there is always added a supplementary duty of 


port duties are exclusive of the balanza duty of 1 
percent. On sugar, the export duty is ^reals 
per box, if shipp^ in a Spanish, and 4 rails if in 
a foreign vessel; on tobioceo, in foreign vessels to 
a foreign port, 124 per cent.; in Biiunish vessels 
with a foreign destination, <>4 ; and in Spanish 
vessels to a iSpuidsh purl, 24 pur cent.; viu tliu^ 
precious metals exported to a loieign port, gold, 
14 , and silver 24 per cent. 

7’he Itevenues of the island, on dii average ot 
the five years eiidiyg with lU'l?, ^amounted to 
$8,948,581 per annum; of whicli the import and 
export duties formed fil per cent., and the iiuer- 
nai taxes, 224 per cent. 

A British Loan was raised In IKI.'i for the pur¬ 
pose of making the railroad between Havana and 
Guines. Its nominal capital is £450,45(1, whieli 
was issued at 91 per cent., in bonds for £’IOO, 
£’250,and £*500 each, hearing 6 per cent.interest; 
and having 50 coupons for the dividends, which aru 
due in London on 5th March and 5th September. 
It was agreed thatasinkingfundsliouldcoiumeneo 
ill 1839, in order to redeem the whole by llKiO, 
either by piirclinse, or payment at par by draw¬ 
ing lots. This loan is secured upon the receipts of 
tlic railway, and the revenues of the Hoy ui Com¬ 
mercial and Agi'icultural Socigjty of Cuba. 


Cuba was discovered by Columbus in 1493; and tlic first settlement was formed by the Spaniards 
in 1511. Ill 17fi2, Havana was taken by the British, but it was restored to Spain at tlie peace of 
17fi<3. The island derives great politick iin|portance from its position, whieli gives it a control 
over thetrade between Fliirope and all countries lying round the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico; 
as vessels returning to Europe from Jamaica, or the coast of South America, arc under the neces¬ 
sity of doubling Cabo San Antonio, and proceeding homeward by the Gulf Straiin, in order to 
avoid the opposing force of that current, and of the tnide-wind wutch they h.^vu to encounter in 
attempting a passage either by the Windward or Mona Passage, situated respectively at tlio W, 
and K. extremities of Hayti. 

CUBEBS (Du. Koehehen. Fr. Cubehes. Ger. Kubeben. It. Cubebi. Por. Co- 
bebas. Was. Kubebu. Cuhebas. Jav. a kind of pepper, composed 

of the dried pcdicclled berries of the shrub Piper ctUteba, a native of Java. They 
are about the size of black pcppcrco»nB, but somewhat wrinkled, and having a 
short slender stalk. Their colour is externally gray, their snaell aromatic, and 
their taste warm and camphoraceous. Cubebs are imported into Europe from 
Batavia and Canton, and are used in medicine. 

CUBIT, a measure of length, equal 18 inches, or ^th of a fathom. 

CUCUMBER, the cooling fruit of a well known annual (Cucumis sativus) of 
which several varieties are cultivated in this country, mostly in hothouses, the 
plant being a native of a warm climate. It is chiefly used with us as a salad or 
condiment ; but in Egypt, Syria, and other eastern countties, where it is grovim in 
fields, it forms a considersible part of the food of the lower classes, especially 
during summer ; and its employment for this purpose is repeatedly noticed in 
Scripture. 

Wild Cucumbeil or SquiRTiMC-oouBD, a perennial iMomordica elateriuni)y is a 
native of the S. of Europe. The fruit is oblong, about li inch in length, and of a 
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green colour ; and its juice yields the purgative substance known in medicine under 
the name of elatorium. 

CUDBEAR, adyo-stuff, consists of a fine powder, of a violet rod colour, and a 
peculiar but not disagreeable odour ; it is pre 2 )ared in the same manner as orcbell, 
from a species of lichen {Lecidea tartarea)y imported from Sweden and Is’orway 
under the name of rock-moss. 

CUMMIN-SEEDS are obtained from an annual umbelliferous plant {Cuminum 
^ cyminum) resembling fennel, but smaller. It is a native of Egypt, though the seeds 
' are imported chiefly from Sicily and Malta. They are of an ash-gray colour, 
oval, linear, flat on one side, convex and striated on the other; having a strong 
unpleasant smell, and a bitter, acrid, aromatic taste. They are to be chost-u 
fresh, and of a greenish colour. These seeds are used in medicine, and also as a 
condiment. 

CURRANT, a hardy berry, produced by a bush Utihes) common in all parts 
of this country. There are two species ; one of a red or yellow colour ( Jt. ruhrum ), 
remarkable for its mixture of sweetness and acidity ; the other of a black colour 
(A!, nigrum) without acidity, but contaiuiiig a powerful and agreeable aromatic? 
principle. Of the former, the finest varieties are, Wilmot’s red, the White? Dutch, 
Kniglit’s sweet red, and the common white ; of the latter, the best is the Jtlack 
Naples. These currants are employed in confectionary, and in the manufacture of 
a kind of wine. 

The fruit commonly known in commerce, however, under the name of currant 
1 consists of the small dried grape or berry sjiecics of vine, chiefly cultivated in the 
Morca and the Ionian Islamis, from whence about 170,()0t) cwts. arc annually 
brought to«! the United Kingdom, where it is extensively used in the making of 
puddings, confectionary, &c. 

CURRENCY, the current money of a country. [Coix. Monky. Exciia.nui:. J 

“ The currcii^ I consider to be, in strictness of language, aocordinp to tlie apparent dorivaticui 
of t/iti term, that part of the circulating iiicdiuin, such as the coin of the realm, and Itank of 
Kngland notes and country bank notes (although nut a legal tender), wliich pass current from 
hand to hand without individual signature, such as ai>penr3 on drafts or in<!orseuii‘nts. 1 am 
doubtful whether cheques upon bankers might not be included, from their perfect similarity to 
bank notes, in many of the purposes for which they are employi-d ; at tlio same time, there is* the 
feature of distinction which I have mentioned, viz. that cheques require tlie signature of the party 
passing the draft, and that they do not pass from hand to tiand. ililis of exchange 1 consider as a 
part of the general means of distributing the productions and revenues of tite country, ami tln're- 
fore as constituting a part of the circulating medium. 1 consider also, that the sitn|iie credits by 
which goods are in many instances bought ami sold, come likewise under the general deserii)ti(m 
of the circulating medium, in as far ns tiie prices of commodities .are in question ; heeause a siiii|)le 
contract of sale, whether any payment eventually passes or not, is comiiioiily entered in the prii-e 
currents without distinction from those for which any actual payment is made. 1 cannot coiisi(ler 
that transferable debts (such as deposits in the hands of banker^, against which the depositors are 
entitled to pass their drafts) constitute circiilatiug medium, but only the actual transfers.*' (livi- 
dence qf Thomas Tooke, Esq. Report on Hanks of Issue, 1040, p. ‘207.) 

In some parts of Germany^ and in tlio British colonies in the West Indies and 
North America, the term currency is applied to the monies of account only. 

CUSTOMS, duties levied upon commodities imported or exported. Tho fir.st 
statute authorizing tho crown to levy such imposts in England was the fld of Ed war«l 
I. ; and the method long employed in their collection was to affix a certain rate or 
value upon each kind of merchaudiso, and to grant u^ion these rates a snlmidg, 
which was generally a poundage of Is. for every *208. of value fixed in tho book of 
rates ; a specific duty, or tonnuge, being also charged on tho importation of each 
tun or wine, and the exportation of each tun of beer. Hence, in tlio early acts 
relating to tho customs duties, they are described as subsidies of tonnage and 
poundage. Tho system of poundage was continued until tho reign of Charles 11., 
when, as respects some articles, it was changed for that of sfieciflc duties. 'J’his 
course of substitution of specific rates, in placo of the valuation of thoHub.sidy, was 
continued from time to time, and other iimovations being adopted, tho simplicity 
of tho ancient plan was at leii^h destroyed. Tho embarrassment to trader.s 
thereby produced was increased by the number of acts of I'arliament passed for 
altering the duties or regulations of this branch of revenue. Much wa.s done to 
remedy these inconvcnicncies, hy a consolidation act, introduced by Mr I’itt in 
1787, by other acts of the same kind, and by a Digest of tho Customs Laws by Mr 
Tickling, which was published by tho Lords of the Treasury about tho year 1815 ; 
but the utility of these arrangements and expositions having been impaired-by 
numerous tresh cnactmouts, tho government were induced in 1823 to cause tho 
preparation of a new set of laws lor tho consolidation of tho customs. This work 
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was undertaken and performed by Mr James Deacon Hume, then comptroller of 
tho customs in the port of London, and afterwards secretary of the Board of Trade; 
and the bills prepared by him form tho subject of the eleven acts of tho 6th Geo. 
IV. cap. 106, to cap. 116 inclusive, all passed in July 1025. These are as follows :— 
Lv/, Act for tho Management of the Customs ; 2rf, Act for the general liegulation 
of tho Customs ; M, Act for the Prevention of Smuggling ; 4//t, Act for tho En¬ 
couragement of British Shipping and Navigation ; 5^A, Act for the Registering of 
British Vessels ; iith. Act for granting Duties of Customs ; llh. Act for tho Ware¬ 
housing of Goods ; Act to grant certain Bounties and Allowances of Customs;* 
i)th. Act to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions abroad ; 16/A, Act for 
regulating the Trade of the Isle of Man ; and, 11/A, Act for regulating Vessels 
carrying Passengers to foreign l*arts. These statutes, which were respectively 
brought into operation on tho 1st January 1626, have, by their comparative sim¬ 
plicity, proved of essential benefit to commerce ; and although many alterations 
have been since made upon them, the same classification remains, and the whole 
arc freed from that bulk and complication formerly tho source of so much per¬ 
plexity and trouble. 

The customs duties were long charged indiffercntlv on all sijrts of merchandise, 
whether exported or imported ; the principal item being in fact the export duty 
on wool. But in modern times they have been almost exclusively laid <»n imported 
articles ; those imposed on commodities sent out of the country being generally 
adopted rather with the view of checking their exportation, than for the sake of 
revenue. The duties formerly levied on some descriptions of articles,—as coals,, 
slate, and stone,—carried coastwise from one part of the United Kingdom to 
another, were repealed in IJWl. 

'J’ho produce of tho iMistoms in 15.66, in the reign of Elizabeth, did not exceed 
Jn ItiUf, it amounted to nearly more tlian two-thirds of which 

were collected in London. At the R(*storation, iii 16<;0, it increased to £42J,.5y2; and 
at the Revolution, in IfitkO, to £78I,f)H7. In 1763,the produce was about £2,000,600; 
in 17.02, £4,407,000 ; in 1015, £ 11,3.';0,000 ; in IH.30, .t'21,084,.'j2.'; ; and in 1840, 
£23,4(»(),117 ; the great bulk of which, as wc have elsewhere explained [Tariff] 
is collected from .a coinparativoly sm.all number of articles. An account of tho 
sums collected at the diliercut places in the United Kingdom is given under tho 
head l*oiiTS. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, a term applied in a general manner to the establishment 
by means of which the customs revenue is collected, and its regulations enforced ; 
and in a more limited sense to tho building within which tho business is conducted. 
The customs department of tho revenue is at present managed by a board in Lon¬ 
don, consisting of nine commissioners, acting under the Treasury, and by collectors 
and other officers at tho different ports. Tho regulations respecting the appoint¬ 
ment, instruction, and conduct of tho several officers are chiefly embodied in tho 
act 3 /t 4 Wm. J V. c. 51, and in orders issued from time to time by the Commis¬ 
sioners, an account of which will bo fouinl in Mr El[is’ “ Laws and Reyulaiions 
of the Customs” vol. iii. 

Officers in the customs taking any fee or reward, not allowed, shall he dL«miss<'d; and if any 
person (not in the customs) shall Rive, offer, or promise to give any such fee or reward, he shall 
forfeit £100 (3 4 Wnt. IV. c. .51, § B). 

Officers of customs not liable to serve parochial and other local offices. § 12. 

Holidays at the customs, only Christmas day and Oood Pridiiy, fast-days, and tho birthdays of 
tlieir Majesties, and which slial't he ktutt as public holidays by the officers and servants of the dock 
Companies in the United Kingdom. § 13. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. Tho regulations respecting tho importation 
and cxportiition of commodities are chiefly embodied in the act 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 
52, of which the following is a very full abstract;— 

Abridgment of an Act for tho general Regulation of the Customs, viz. 3 & 4 Wm. 

1V. c. 62, with tho Alterations by later Eiiactmciils (.viz. 4 iSj, 5 Wm. IV. c. 89 ; 

6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 60 ; 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113). 

§ 1. Act fi Geo. IV. c. 107, and succccduig acts, ported, or unladen contrary to the act, are for- 
consolidated. icited; and if bulk be broken contr.-iry to thea(|t. 

Inwards. tho master of such .sliip forfeits £6*0 J ®ud if, 

Getterai Provision, § 2. No goods to bo unladen after arrival within four leagues of the coast,any 
from any ship, or bulk to be broken, after arrival 1 alteration bo made in the stowage of tho cargo, 
of such ship within four leagues of tho coast,'so us to facilitate the unlading of any part, or if 
before duo report and entry lias been made, and 'anv part bo staved, destroyed, or thrown oycr- 
warrant granted, in tho time, place, and manner i board, or any piwkagc be opened, tho ship shall 
appointed by tho act. All goods not duly re-. be deemed to liavo broken bulk. But the fol- 
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lowing articles may be landed without report, 
entry, or warrant,—diamonds and bullion, fresh 
tish of British taking, and imported in British 
sliips, turbots and lobsters, fresh, however taken 
or imported. 

Matiiji-st, § .1. No goods to be imported in any 
British ship, nor tobacco in any ship, unless the 
master have on board a manifest thereof, made 
out and dated and signed by him at the place of 
taking on board, and autiienticatcd as herein 
* after provided. Every manifest must set fortli 
the name and tonnage of the stiip, the name of 
the master and of the place to which the sliip be¬ 
longs, and of the places of loading and destination, 
respectively, and contain a particular account 
and description,—of all the packages on board, 
with in.arks and numbers, and the sorts of goods 
and ditVorent kinds of each sort contained therein 
(to the best of the master's knowledge) and of the 
particulars of such goods as arc stowed loose, 
and the names of the respective shippers and 
Consignees, as far as the same can be known to 
the master ; and to such particular account shall 
be subjoined a general account or recapitulation 
of the total numlier of the packages of each sort, 
di'scribing the same by their usual names, or by 
such descriptions as the same can best be known 
by, and the different goods therein, and also the 
tot.al quantities of tno different goods stowed 
loose. Every manifest for tobacco must l>o dis¬ 
tinct from awy manifest for oilier goods, and 
must contain) the particularweight of toltacco in 
each hogshead, cask, eiicst, or case, witti tlie 
tare. If the tobacco he tlie produce of the do¬ 
minions of the Grand Seignior, tlie number of the 
parcels witliin each hogshead, cask, or case, must 
be stated. 

§ 4. Before any ship is cleared out from anv 
British possession abroad, or from China, with 
any goods for the United Kingdom, the master 
must produce llie manifest to the collector or 
coniptroller, or Other proper officer, who shall 
Certify upon the same the d.ate of production. 
In places witliin the possessions of the East India 
Company, tlic servant of the Company who de¬ 
livers tlic hast despatches, and in China tlie chief 
siiperciirgo of the Company, is the proper officer 
for authenticating the manifest. [This provision 
will bn iilfected by tlie alterations in the privileges 
of tin: Company by the act ,3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 

§ r>. Before tlic departure of a ship from a place 
beyond the seas not under the British dominions, 
wiiere tobacco lias lieun taken on board for the 
United Kingdom, the master must produce tlie 
manifest to the British consul or other chief 
oOicor, if any such reside at or near the place, 
will) must certify upon it tlie date of production. 

§ fi. If the iniinifest is wanting, or if any goods 
contained in it be not on board, the master for¬ 
feits X*l'«>. 

§ 7- Tlic master of every ship required to have 
a manifest, must produce it to any officer of the 
customs who shall come on board after ids arrival 
within four leagues of the coast, and who shall 
demand an insficction; and tlie master must 
deliver, to the officer who first demands it, a 
true copy of the manifest signed by himself; anfl 
must deliver another eppy to any officer who 
may be the first to demand it within the limits 
of tlie port to which the ship is bound. The 
officers must notify on the manifest and copies 
tlie date of production of manifest and receipt 
of copies, and transmit the copies to the col¬ 
lector and comptroller of the port to which tlie 
vessel is first bound, and return the manifest to 
tliu master. A master failing to produce the 
manifest, or deliver the copy, forfeits .t'KW. 

Jieport, § 8. The master of every ship arriving, 
whether laden or in ballast, must, within twenty- 
four hours, and before bulk be broken, make re¬ 


port of tlie ship, and subscribe a declaration to the 
truth of tiic same, before the collector or comp¬ 
troller. The report must state the marks, iitiiii- 
bers, and contents of all the parcels of goods on 
lioard .and the particulars of goods stowed loose— 
to the best of liis knowledge, and of tlio places 
wliere they wero taken on hoard, and of the 
burden of the ship, and of the country where 
slio was built, or, if British, of tlie port of registry, 
and of the country of the owners, and of tlie 
name and country of tlie master, and of the num¬ 
ber of the navigators, stating liow many are of 
the country to which tlie ship belongs, and liow 
many of some otlier country. Tlie report must 
further declare, whether and in whnt ca-es sueli 
sliip has broken hulk in the course of her voyage, 
and what part of the cargo, if any, is iiiti-ndeil 
for importation at the port, and wliat part, if 
any, for iinpurtation at another port, and wiiat, 
if any, is prohibited except to bo warehoiiseil 
for exportation, and what, if any, is intended for 
exportation in such ship, and what surplus stores 
or stuck remain on board, and, if a British ship, 
wliat foreign-made sails or cordage, not licitig 
stiinding or running rigging, are in use on Imard. 
Tlie master failing to report, or making a false 
report, forfeits .£180. 

6 9. The master of every vessel coming from 
Africa wlio has taken on board natives, nni't 
state in tlie report Imw many he has on lumrd, 
under penalty of and ho or the owners 

must enter into bond to the extent iif £*100 to 
relieve parislicsof any expense from such Africans, 
or be liable in a penalty of £‘2<M). 

§ 10. if the master report contents of p-aekages 
as unknown, they may be opened by the officers, 
and forfeited if proliihitcd, or charged with iliity 
if importiiblc for home use; unless in eitiier 
case the commissioners, in consideration uf tliu 
sort or quality of tlie goods, or tlic suiall rate of 
duty p.ayahle on tlicm, see tit to deliver them fur 
exportation. 

8 11. Tile master, at the time uf making report, 
must deliver to the collector or coiiiptndler the 
manifest of the cargo where a manifest is re¬ 
quired, and, if required by the collector or coiiip- 
troller, must produce any hill of lading, or a true 
copy, for any and every part of the cargo, and 
answer all questions relating to tlic ship and 
cargo, and crew and voyage; and in ease of 
failure in these requisites, or fiilseliuod in per- 
forinoncc, or if any bill uf lading uttered or pro¬ 
duced have not been signed by him, or any such 
copy have not been received or made by him 
previously to his leaving the place where the 
goods were shipped, the master forfeits £*Uki. 

§ 12. if part of the cargo of any siiip fur wliieh 
a manifest is required be reported for importa¬ 
tion at some other port, the collector and euiiip- 
trullcr of the port at whicli some part lias iteeii 
delivered, must notify such delivery on the niiiiii- 
fest, and return the saint*. 

§ 1.3. Every ship must come as quickly up to 
; the proper place of mooring or unlading, as the 
nature of the port will admit, and without tom*]]- 
ing at any other place; and must in proeeeding 
tliitlier bring to at stations apiiointcd liy tlic com¬ 
missioners for boarding by ofliccrs; anti after ar¬ 
rival she must not remove except directly to some 
other proper place, and with the kiKiwIctlgc of 
tho proper officer, on penalty of £'1»0 by tlie 
master. Tlio commissioners may appoint projicr 
places for tho mooring or unlading of siiips im¬ 
porting tobacco, and whore siicli ships only sliall 
be moored or unladen ; ami in case tlie place so 
appointed be not witliin some dock snrronndeil 
with walls, if any sliip, after having lieeii dis- 
charged, remain there, or if any sliip not import¬ 
ing tobacco be moored there, tho master forfeits 
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5 14. The proper officers may btiard shipsarriv- 
Ing, and remain on board until all the goods Iiave 
iKieti duly delivered ; and such officers must have 
free access to every part of the ship, with power 
to fasten down hatchways, and to mark any 
goods before landing, and to lock up, seal, mark, 
or otherwise secure any goods on board; and if 
atiy place, or any box or chest, be locked, and 
the keys be withhchl, such ofliccrH, if they be of a 
degree superior to tidesmen or watermen, may 
open them in the best manner in their power: 
and if they he tidesmen or watermen, or only of 
that degree, they must send for tlieir superior, 
who may so open them. If goods be found con¬ 
cealed, they become forfeited ; and if the offiiiers 
place any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, ami they are wilfully oi)ened, altered, or 
broken before due delivery, or if any of tlio goods 
be secretly conveyed away, or if the liateliw.ays, 
after having been fastened down by the officer, 
be opened, the master forfeits .-flfXl. _ 

§ l.i. When government ships, British or f<r- 
oign.have goods on board, the commanding fdiiccr 
iniist, hefiire unloading, or wfien called on by an 
•iflicer, deli verun account of quality and quantity, 
marks and numbers, and names of shippers and 
consignci.'s, fmd subscribe declaration, and answer 
questions, <5ic., as above, under penalty of ,C10(). 
yuch sliips are luible tti such searches as mer¬ 
chant ships, and officers may enter them, and 
bring on shore into the Queen s warehouse goods 
found on board; subject to such regulations in 
respect of British ships of war, as may be directed 
by the Treasury. 

§ 16. Tlie master of every British ship returning 
from any British possessions in the est Indies, 
must, within ten days of arrival, deliver to the 
collector or comptroller a list of the names and 
descrijitions of the crew on board at the time of 
cle.aring from the United Kingdom, and of the 
crew on board at the time of arrival in the West 
Jmlies, and of every seaman who lias desiirtcd or 
(iied during the voyage, with the amount of wages 
due at the time of death, and must subscribe a 
declaration at the foot of such list, to its truth. 
Kvery master omitting forfeits The list is 

kept by the collector for the inspection of all in¬ 
terested. 

Enlnj, § 17 . Kvery importer must, within 
fourteen days after arrival, make perfect entry in¬ 
wards, or entry by bill of sight, of the imported 
goods, and land the goods; and in default, officers 
may convoy them to the Queen’s warehouse. 
AVhon the cargo of a sliip has been discharged, 
with the exception only of a small quantity, the 
officers may convey such remaining goods, and 
may at any time «*<)nvey small packages or parcels 
to the warehouse, althoiigli tlie fourteen days 
have nut expired, to be kept waiting due entry 
during their remainder. If the duties on gooefs 
s(> conveyed to the Queen’s warehouse be not paid 
witliiii 3 months after the 14 days, with charges 
of removal and rent, they must be sold, and the 
produce applied, first to the naymont of freight 
ami charges, next of duties; the overplus, if any, 
going to the proprietor. 

§ IH. The personciiteringgoods inwards{ whether 
for payment of duty, or to he warehoused upon 
the first perfect entry, or fur payment of duty upon 
the goods being taken out of the warehouse, or 
wliothor such goods be free of diitv), must deliver 
to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry, fairly 
written [or by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113, § 3, printed or 
partly written and partly printed] in words at 
length, expressing the name of the ship, and of 
tlie nuiAtert and of the place whence the goods 
vvere brought, and the description and situation 
of tlie w’arehuiise~if they are to be warehoused, 
and tho name of the person in whose name they 
are to be ciitercsl, and their quantity and descrip¬ 
tion, ami the niiiiibcr and denomination of the 


x\ 

packages; and in tlie margin he must delineate 
the marks and numbers of such packages; and 
he must pay down any duties payable upon the 
goods. lie must deliver at the same time two 
■ or more duplicates, as tlie case may require, in 
; w'hich sums and miinbcrs may be expressed in 
. figures. The particulars must be written and 
arranged in such fnrm and manner, and the 
I number of such duplicates must be such as the 
: collector and comptroller may require; and the 
i bill being duly signed by the collector and comp- 
! trollcr, and trajpsmittcd to the landing waiter, is 
his warrant for the landing or delivering. 

§ Iff. livery person making such entry without 
consent of tlie proprietor or consignee, for every 
oflFcnce forfeits ,^’1'0; but the penalty does not 
extend to persons acting under the dimtions of 
I tiic sevcnil dock companies, or other corporate 
I bodies authorized by law to pass entries. 

I § 2o. No entry or wargant is valid, unless tlie 
1 particulars in tlie entry correspond with those in 
’ the report, and in the manifest, and the eertificaf e 
or other document, where any is required, by 
' which the importation or entry is authorized, nor 
1 unless the goo«ls be properly described in the 
1 entry by tho denominations, and with tho char- 
Uicters and circiiiiistanccs, according to which 
j they are ehargeil witiiduty, or may be iinjsjrted, 

! cither for use or exportation ; and goods not 
I duly eiitereil, removed from any sliip or ware¬ 
house, or for the delivery of wliichr^or for .any 
I order for the delivery »f which, froirf any ware- 
' house, demand is made, are forfeited. 

§ il. If goods be charged to pay duty according 
to the number, measure, or weight, such num¬ 
ber, uicasure, or weight must be stated in the 
entry; and if they be chained according to value, 
such value must be stated and affirmed by de- 
elar.ation of the importer or his known agent, 
written upon the entry, and attested by his sig¬ 
nature. if the goods be chargeable .at the discre¬ 
tion of the officers by ciVkcr criterion, both must 
be stated. A person making the declaration un¬ 
authorized, us by § Iff, forfeits JL’IUO. 

The declaration is as follows :— 

“ 1, ^4. B., of lj>lacc qf abode'} do hereby de¬ 
clare, that 1 am [the importer, or authorized by 
the importer], of the goods contained in this 
entry, suul that I enter tho same l_statin({ irftich, 
if jmrt on///} at tho sum of . ‘Witness 

iny liaiid, tho day of 

“ A. B." 

§ 22. If it appear to the officers that good.s are 
not valued according to their true value, they 
may detain and secure them, and (within 5 days 
from the landing, if in the ports of London, 
Leith, or Dublin, or within 7 elays if in any other 
port), take them for the use of the crown ; and 
if a different rate lie charged, according as the 
value of the goods is descrilied ns above or below 
any particular price, and they arc valued in the 
entry for the lower rate., and it appear to flic 
officers that they are liable to tlio liiglier rate, 
they may be so token. The comniissioners, in 
such cases, cause the amount of such valuation, 
together with an addition of 10 per cent., and 
tho duties paid upon entry, to be paid to the im¬ 
porter or proprietor in full satisfaction, and dis¬ 
pose of the goods for the benefit of the crown ; 

, and if the pnnliice exceed tlie sums and charges, 
jono moiety of the overplus goes to the officer 
who detained the goods; anti tho remainder is 

curried to account as duties of customs. 

§ 23. Tho value of goods imported by the Bast 
India Company is nscertaineil by the gross price 
which they bring at the Company’s .sales, and the 
Company is required to sell all goods paying duty 
by their value, within three years from the im¬ 
portation, and give notice to the officers of tlio 
time :uid place. , , „ 

§ 24. If tho importer, or hi.s agent after full con- 
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fiTonco with liim, declare before the collector or they wore landed, and provided tlio claim bo 
coinptrolKr that he cannot, for want of full iiifor- made at the time of the hrst examination, 
motion, make a full or perfect entry, and sub- § ;J1. On the claim being so made, the officers 
scribe a dcolanititm to the truth thereof, the examine the goods, and may state the proportion 
collector and comptroller inav receive an entry by | of dani.-ige, according to their opinion, and mako 
bill of .sight for the parcels o? such goo<ls, by the a proportionate abatement; but if the officers l)o 
best description which can be given, and may incompetent to estimate the damage, or the im- 
grant Warrant that they inav ho provisionally ' porter bo not satisfied, tlio eollw-tor and conif)- 
landed, and be examined by* the importer, in j troUcr must choo.se two indiflerent merchantscx- 
presimce of tlie proper officers; and witliin three , perienced in tlie nature and value of such goods, 
davs after good.s liave been so Landed, the im- to examine tliem, who suhscrihe a dei laration, 
porter must make a full or perfect entry, and , stating in wliat proportion they judge them 
cither pay ail dutio.s or duly wareflou.se the goods, i lessened in value, and the officers may make 
according to tlie purport of the full or perfect' abatement accordingly. 

entry. 'When perfect entry is made of goods sol §32. Noahateincnt is to bemadefor damage to 
provisionally landed, the regulations of § 20 , any of the following goods, viz. .-—Cocoa, coffee, 
apply. If money have been dejiosited upon any ; oran^s, pepper, currants, raisins, figs, tobacco, 
entry by biii of sight, on account of th j duties, lemons, and wine [and hy 4 tfc 6 Win. I'V. e. }1!», 
which may be found to ho pavablo, the officers ; § •'*, certain drugs are added to the list, viz.:— 
may deliver, in virtue pf the warrant for landing i cantharidcs, coccuhis Indieiis, Guinea grains, ja- 
thc same, any quantity of goods the duty on i lap, ii>ecaeuaiilia, mix vomica, opium, rhiiharli, 
wliicli docs not exceed the sum. j s.arsa par ilia, and senna j. 

§ 25. In default of perfect entry within 3 ilays, § .'1.3. It is lawful to reimport in a ship of any 
the goods may be taken to the Queen's ware-' country, goods (with the exceptions after stated) 
house; and if the importer do not, witliin one which liavc been legally exported, and to enter 
month after landing, make perfect entry, and them liy iiill of stol-c, referring to tlie entry ont- 
p.ay the duties on such parts as can ho entered; wards, and ex()ortation, provided the property 
for* home u.se, together with charges of rciiiovar ooiitinne in the person by whom, or on who.sO 
and of warehouse rent, the goods must be sold for I account they were exported, and that tiio re- 
]>ayment of diitie.s (or for cxiiort.-itioii, if tlic.v he j importation take place within t> years from the 
such as c.nfflct he entereil for homo use, or be 1 iL-xtc of exportation, [lly 0 & 7 Win. T V. c. i.O, 
not worth iJhe diitie.s ant^ eharge.s), .and for pay- i § 2, tliis provision is so far altered, that if the pro- 
nient of charges; the ovcrphi.s, if any, hi itig j priutor he absent, the goods may ho entered by 
paid to the importer or proprietor. ] hjll of store, on prodiietion of a declaration by 

§ 2t!. The Kast India Company may, without I him of their identity and of their not having 
proof, enter l»y liill of sight, to be I'amied and i been sold, m.ade before the consul or other Uri- 
seeiired as the eomniissioners in.ay reijiiire, goods j tish authority, at his pLaee of residence j ; ami il 
imported by Ihoin. or by any otlier person from itlio goods so returned be foreign, ivhieh Iiad be- 
witliinthelimitsoftheirciiarter—with the consent fore been legally imported, the siiiiic diitie.s are 
of sucli person, upon condition to cause perfect' payable .-vs would, at the time of rcamportation, 
entry to be made witliin 3 inontlis from date of be payable on the like goods, under tlic .same 
importation, either to warehouse tlic same or to eireiimstaiicos of iinportatioiij a.s those inn t 
pay the dutie.s as follows, viz.: if the goods lie wliieli such goods had been origin,ally iinporti ', 
e.l\a.T'!,e,A duty accovd'uig to the vaIuc, to pay or such goods may be w.areboused as tlic b .i 
•w'ltlnn 4 montlis from the sale; and U aecordin'ggoods might he wswchoiised upon a first impori ■- 
to the number, ino.asure, or weight, to pay one tion ; l*rovLdcd that the goods cmiinerated in tl e 
moiety within C, and tlio otlier within 12 calendar table following cannot bo reiinporled for bone 
months from tlie time of importation ; the goods ii.se upon tlie ground that they had liceii legally 
to he secured as tlie coiiitiiis.iioncrs may require, e.xjiorted, but are deemed foreign goods, wlietlier 
until duly entered, and the duties paid*, or until originally siieli or not, and deemed to he iinport- 
dnly exported. Anv person iin(iorting goods ed for the first time into tlie United Kir.gilom : 
from the Company•s'tcrritorv into the port ut\ T.s.r,LF. ok GoonsUxnonTK.nwini H m.vv not 
l.ondon, may enter them in his own name, on llprMi.omKD Koa IIomk Usk 

giving .security by bond, to the R.atisfaetion of tin-, ^ ' . ' ' , j ' V '' j • 

commissioners, on the like conditions, I'l-ovlded I ’ 7"' '“’J"'’ 

the goods he entered in sonio warehouse under Go;,d.s for''which any bounty or drawback of 
the supen 1 en lenee of received exportatio,,. 

§ ■^/. In<.xsc of any default in th •d'bvo less hy s]>eeial permission of theeotmnissioners. 

tiors, as to due entry ami .ayinei.t of duty, the ^ > k-payment of the ho.iiity or drawhaeU 

corriini'sioncrs limy cause tJje to biJ sold f<ir a,* ksii .f i 

payment of duties (or for o.xportation. if they be i .reafter el Lln.d n 

Lib fu^ . annot bo entered fo'r home use), ar..*l for k™ts of eo ^ U v V, ./a ’ T 

K^rriffi-SwopSir‘"jn.missiok.rs. \,yL 'prol.f I'. tli’. iV 
§ k wKen*^ good; arc found fraiidiilenfly «*tirf«etion that they 
conoe.iJf.d in p;ifkage.s landed by hill of .sight, ’ ‘ 

the wJiolc contents of the packages am for- §,14. The pcriwn in whose name goods so rcini- 
feited. ported were entered for cxi ortution must deliver 

i 29, Tlio F.ast India Company arc to pay the to the searcher at the port oi e.X|)ort.atioii an I'xaet 
ousioms dut\t»mc\\TrciM»y iViem •AtUxeTov.veeAivoiaccovmt, signed by him, of tlwi vi.articuVArs of the 
tunes ■when they become ihic, and oidain fvom\goods, tefovting to the entry and cVaviuvce ont- 
the receiver-general a receipt, which must be\ wards and to the return Inwards, with the marks 
taken by the collector as cash. and numbers of the packages, hotli inward.s .'iiiil 

M gotnU rated to pay duty according to outwards; and thereupon tlie s.-arelier finding 
mirnbcr, nicasiire, or {witli exceptions that the goods were legally exporfcil gririfs a 

after mentioned), receive damage during the bill of store; and if the iVorsim in wllose 
■'■o.yagc, an ahatcmeiit of duties is allowt-d in tiiev were i-ntun>il f.,r ' 

proportion to the damage, provided proof he proprietor, Imt his agent' I' V .V."^ 

made to the satisfaction of the commissioners, oath on the biff of store the 
or of the proper officers, that the damage wa.; er • and if tU ' V’’ ' 

received after tlio goods were sliipiwd, and before ore consigned Ee not the propriltoranZ^xlmr^^^^^^^ 
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he must subscrihn a <l«claration on the bill of i that proof hart been made as rennired by law. 
Store of llio iianie of the person for wliose use ilio I that the wine ia the proclucc of tlie <J,ape or its 
ffoorts have been coiisiij'nod to him ; and tlie real 'dependencies, statin;^ tlie quantity and sort, and 
l)roprietor, ascertained to bo .sncli, must subscribe j the number and clenoinination of the packriKos; 

a declaration on tlie bill of store to the identity : and tlie master inust .suh.-cr.lie a declaration be¬ 
ef tlie ft^^ods so exported and so returned, and! fore tlie collector or comptroller, that tlie certiti- 
tliat lie was at tlie time of exportation and of re- cate was received by liim at the (Jape, and tiiat 
importation tlie proprietor, and tliat the jfoods the wine is the s.atiie as i,s mentioned therein, 
had not diirini' stieh time been sold or disposed §4<.i. It Ls lawful to import ;^oods of the produce 
of to aiiv other person; the declaration to heior maniifaetiiro of the (-haiinel islands or .Man 
made hefore the collectors or comptrollers at witlioiit jiayinent of duty (except in the cases 
tlioportsof exportation anil importation respcc- hereafter mentioned); and sneli poods are not 
fivelv; whereiiiioii the collector and comptroller deemed ineluiled in any duti s imposed by any 
shairailiiht such poods to entry by bill of store, I act to be made on the importation of poods peiie- 
and prant tlieir warrant accordiiiply. rally from parts beyond tlie se is ; I’i'ovided that 

§ .JS. .Surplus stores arc subject to the same such poods may be ebarped with any proi*oi tioa 
iluties,prohibitions,restrictions,and repiilations, of such duties as shall fairly countervail any du¬ 
ns the like sorts of poods when imported by w.ay ties of excise, or any coast duty, pay.il.le on the 
of iiHTcliaiiilisc ; but if it appear to tlie collector like poods, the produce of the part of the Uiiiti d 
:iiul comptroller that the quantity or description Kanpdum into which they shall le- imported [and 
of such stores is not excessive or unsuitable, by 1 2 Viet. e. ll'i, § 4, tins is e.\teiide<l to any 

miller all the circuinstaiiees of tlie voyape, they excise duty tiayable on the materials]. The es- 
may permit them to be entered for tlie private eiiiption does not extend to manufactures from 
use Ilf tlie master, purser, or owner, or of any j materials the produce of .any forcipn country, 
passenper, to whom they may bclnnp, on payment • except maiuifacttires of linen and cotton maile iii 
of the proper duties, or to bo w.irelioused for tlie i and iinjiorted from the Isle of Man. 
future use of the ship, althoiiph the same could §41. IJeforepooiis can be entered as fbo produce 
not be legally imported by way of iiierehaniiise. I of tliese islands (if any beiietit attach to siicli i!is- 
§ ."tti. No poods can be entered as beiiip from tinetioii), tlie master delivers to the collector or 
any Itritish I’ossession in America (if any benefit conqitrollcr a certificate from the povernor or 
attaeli to such distinction), unless flieniastcr ile- ciimmander.tliat proof liailbceti made,as required 
liver to the collector or comptroiler a certificate, by law, that the poods va-ro of the jiroihiee of the 
under the hand of tlie proiicr oflicer of the pl.ace island, statinp the ipiantity and quality, and the 
where such pooils were taken on board, of tlie number and ilenomination of tlie paekapcs; while 
due eloaraiicu of the ship, containing an account tlio master must subscribe a declaration that the 
of such poods. certificate w.as received at ihe place of taking on 

§ .' 17 . Hefore sugar, coflec, coco.n., or spirits arc board, and that the goods are the s.ime as .ire 
iMitered as the privliiee of sonic Itritish I'ossession mentioned therein. 

in Aiiieriea, or the Mauritiiis,the master must du- § 42. The Treasury may permit poods, tlie pro- 

liver to the colleetor or comptroller a certilieate, duco of the Itritish IVissesaions or Fisheries in 
muter the liand of the jiroper oflieer where siieh North America, imported into (luernsey or .|er- 
gooils wore taken on lio.iril, festifyinp that proof sey direct, to bo imported into the United IiLing- 
had been niadc as required by Law, that the goods dom for home use direct from those islands, uu- 
are of such produce, stating place of produce, dor such regulations as may bo directed, 
quiuitity and quality, iiumlter aui\ iVeuiumuation § 4:t. No vessel arriving on tlie coast ofEnglanil 
of t ho packages, and name of ship and master; from the Channel Islands or Man, wholly ludeu 
and the master must aisp subscribe .a ileelaratioii with stone, the produetiou thereof, is liable to bo 
before the enlleetor or comptroller, tliatsucli cer- piloted l>y idiots lieeiiseil hy the Trinity House, 
tirtcate was received by bim at the iiluce of faking § 44. Fresh lisli of IJritish taking, and iinporteil 
oil liounl, and that the goods are tiio siiuio its are in itritish ship.s, and fre.sli lobsters and turbots, 
liieiitioneil therein. however taken or in whal>-ver ship, and ciuvil 

§ ;ii(. Hefore sugar is entered as the produce tisli of llritish taking ami eurini, iuiported lU 
of any ilritisli I'ossession within the East India Hritish ships, may be imported duty free; but 
Company’s charter, the master must deliver to before cured lisli can be so entered free of duty, 
thccollectororcoiiiptrolleracert'tieatc uiiilertliu the master must subscrilHi a declaratiuii be'ore 
hand and .seal of tlie proper officer at the place the collector or comptroller, that such tisb wa.s 
Ilf taking on board, testifying that oath had been actually caught and taken in Hntisli ships, and 
made before him by the shipper, that tho same cured by the crews of such ships, or by Hriti.sli 
was really and bona fob' such produce ; and the subjects. 

master must also suiiscribo a declaration before § 45. Jleforc blubber, tr,ain oil, spermaceti oil, 
the enlleetor or comptroller, tliatsucli certitleato head matter, or whale tins, aro entered as the 
was received liy him at tho place of taking on proiluco of sea animals caught wholly by Jier 
b-iard, and that tho sugar is the same ns is men- Majesty’s subjects usually residing in some part 
tioned therein. [Hy .'• A t! Wm. IV'. c. (Jti, § 2. of her Mjyesty’s dominioiis, and imported from 
no cotfec can be entered us such produce, unless some llritish I'ossession, the master must deliver 
tho iniisfor doJivor to the collector or comptrullor to tho collector or comiitrollcra ccrti.’icate under 
;i certificate under tho hnnd .and sc.al of tho pro- tho lianil of the proj>cr officer of the Itritish Fos- 
per ollicor nt the place of tiikiuf:on bo:ird, stating Iaossiott, or if no such otliccr he thccc. of tivo 
f/iat n dccl.aration h.od been signed licforo hint principal inhaiiifaiits at tho place of siiipnu'tit, 
(tlic contents of which he nxamhieil, and bclioveili notifying that oath liad been made by tlie sliivi- 
tn bo tniel by the shipper, to tho effect that they per, that tlie, goods were the produce of sea, aui- 
coffee was really tho produce of such llritish Y'os-\uv.\ls taken wludly hy VlrilWh vessels. The nias- 
sessiou ; nor unless the master suliserthc a dccla-\ ter must also subsevibe a C.eelaraiion before tlie 
ration, that tho certifieato was receivoii by In'm colloetor or ooiiiptroller. that the certilliwfo w.as 
at the place of t.akiiig on board, and tliat the received by him at the plaeo of taking on board, 
ciill'eo imported is tlio saino as tliercin men- and tliat tlio poods are the same as meiitionoil 
tinned.] therein; and tlie iinportor must snbsiTilic a oe- 

§ ;i;>. licforo .any wine is entered ns tho produce claration at Hie time of entry, that, to the be.st 
of file Uapo of (loud Hope, tho master must de- of his knowledge and belief, the were tlie 
live to the collector or comptroller a certilieate produce of seaauiiuiils taken wliolly by ilntisu 
Under tlio hand of the proper officer, testifying I vessels. 
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§ 4(L Before blubber, train oil, spcnnaoeti oil, | the goods, and of the warrant for the same, lui.ler 
head matter, or whale tliis, imported direct from i the hand of the otticers of the customs wlio have 
the dsherv, are entered as tJie produce of sea them in charge, and provided that, if upon any 
animalscaught wholly bv the crews of ships clear- occasion, it apjiear neces^iry, ofticers of excise 
cd out from the United'Kingdom, or from the (may attend the delivery by the officers of the 
Channel IslandsorAIan.themasteniiustsiibscribo I customs, and require that the goods be delivered 
a declaration, along with the iiiifiorter (to the best only in their presence ; and the officers of excise 
of his knowledge and belief!, that the same are may count, measure, gauge, or weigh such goods, 
the produce, and caught, &c. as above; if the and fuliy examine them, and treat them in all 
ship has cl ared out from any of the islands, respects as if they were included in the excise 
specifying which. regulations. . , . , „ 

§ 47 . Upon the return of anV ship from Green- §53. To distinguish foreign from Britisli ar- 
laiid or Davis’ Straits to the United Kingdom tides, the commissioners, alter goods have been 
with blubber, the importers may cause it to ho entered, and before tliey are dischargeil and dc- 
boiled at tlie port of importation, under the in- livcred to the importer, may mark or stump 
spection of the officers; and the oil produced them in such manner as they may deem tit for 
may be admitted to entry, and the duties be paid, the security of the revenue, and by sudi officer 
as if so imported, and the oil, if afterwanis ex- as they may appoint for the purpose, 
ported, is not subject to duty of exportation as a § 54. Every order by the commifsioners, in 
manufacture of the United Kingdom. respect of marking or stamping goods, must bo 

§ 48. No goods are deemed imported from any pubiislicd In tlie London ami Dublin Gazettes, 
particular place unless they be imported direct, § •'>5. Persons forging, or possessing forged 
and have bwn laden on board the im)>orting ship, stamps, .ire liable in a penalty oi ^ 
either as tlie first shipment, or after they have § 5<». No goods, except duiiuomls, bullion, fresh 
been actually landed. • fish of British taking, and imported in Britisli 

§ 49, With regard to the sale of goods, duty- ships, and turbots and lobsters, are pcniiitteil to 
free, for salvage, is repealed by 4 5 Wm. IV. bo unshipped from ships arriving from parts be- 

c. 89, § 4. yond the seas, or landed or put on sliore, but on 

§59, All foreign goods, derelict. Jetsam, fiot- days not being Sundays or tiulidays, and in tbo 
sam, and, wreck, brought or coming into the daytime, or from the 1st of September until the 
United Kingdom or the Isle of Man. are subject last of March, between sun-rising and sim-settliig, 
to the same duties as giSbds of tlie like kind lin- and from the last day of March to the 1st of Sep- 
ported; and if any question arise as to the origin tember , between 7 o’clock a.m. and 4 o’clock p.m. ; 
of such goods, they are to be deemed of tlie nor can goods, with the same exceptions, he 
growtli, produce, or manufacture of such place unshipped or landed unless in the presence or 
as tlie commissioners may upon investigation de- with the autliority of the proper officer, and at 
tennine : Moreover, if any such goods be of such one of tlic legal quays appointed by royal autho- 
sorts as are entitled to allowance for damage, | rity, or at some wharf, quay, or place appointed 
the allowance is to bo made under sucli reguia- by the commissioners for the landing of goods by 
tions and conditions as the commissioners uiay I sufferance; and no gomls, with tlie same excep- 
froni time to time direct. [The next provision : tions, liaving been unshipped, are permitted to bo 
is, that ail such goods as cinnot be sold for the j transhipped, or afLT having been put into any 
duty, are to bedelivered to the lonl of the manor, j boat or craft to be landed, are permitted to be 
and are deemed nnemnnerated. This is repealed i removed into any other boiat or craft previously 
by 6 A 7 Wni. IV. c. 60, § 3, wliicli provides tliat i to their being landed, without the permission or 
the commissioners or officers may receive proof I authority of the proper offieer. 
ot the extent of damage, and abate accordingly.] 1 § 57. Tlie unshipping, carrying, and landing of 

§ 51. If any person have possession of such goods, I goods, and the bringing them to the proper place 
without giving notice to the proper officer within ! for e.xamination or weighing, and tlic putting 
24 hours, or witliout on dcmaml paying the du- them into, and taking tiiciii out of, the scales, 
ties, or delivering the goods to the proper offieer, must he performed by or at tho expense of tiio 
lie forfeits dt’loo; and if any person be accessory importer. 

to reinovitig or altering in quantity or quality any 9 58. Thegoodsin the following tablenre either 
sucli goods, or opening or altering the packages absolutely proliiliitcd, or only to bo imported 
before tlie goods are deposited in a warehouse in ■ with tlie annexed restrictions :— 
the custody of the officers, he forfeits .1‘1<»9 and : A ’rAni.K or I’kohiiktions and TIkstbictio.ns 
in default of (laynicnt of duties within 18 mouths I inwards. 

from the time of deposit, the goods may be sold I List of Ooodt cUtsolutefi/ prohihitetl to be 
in like manner and lor the like purposes as goods I importnl. 

imported may, in such default, be sold: Provided Arms, ammunition, and utensils of w.ar, by 
that tile lord of the manor (sec § .99), or if tliere I way of merchandise, except by license from lier 
be none, the person having possession of the | Majest^for furnishing her Majesty’s public stores 
goods, is at liberty to retain them in his custody, only. Beef, fresh or corned, or slightly salted, 
giving bond, with two sureties, to lie approved Books, viz. first composed, or written, of printed 
by the proper officer, in treble tlic value of the in the United Kingdom, and printed or reprintecl 
goods, tor payment of the duties at tlie end of a in any other country, imported for sale, except 
year and day, or to deliver the goods to the pro- books not reprinted in the ihiited Kingdom within 
per officer in the same state and condition as 29 years, or being parts of collections, the greater 
thev were in at the time of taking possession. ^ parts of which had been composed or written 
§ 52. Fur the purpose of subjecting some goods abroad. Cattle—great. Clocks and watches of 
to excire reguhitions, it is enacted that no goods any metal, impressed with any iiuirk or statnp 
subject to any regulations of excise are to leave appearing to bo or to represent any legal Britisli 
the cliarge of the officers of customs (although assay, mark, or stamp, or purporting by .any 
the same may have been duty entered, and the mark or appearance to he of the inanutiictiire eif 
full duties paid), until the goods have also been the United Kingdom, or not Iiuving thonamo 
duly entered with the officers of excise, and per- and place of alHiue of some foreign maker aliroad 
niit granted, nor unless the permit correspond in visible on the frame and also on the face, or not 
all p.irticiilars with the warrant of the officers of being in a complete state, with all the parts pro- 
the customs: Provided that the entry must not pcrly fixed in the case. Coin, viz. false money, 
be received, nor the permit granted, until a cer- or counterfeit sterling. Hilver of tlie realm, or 
tificate have been produced of the particulars of any money purporting to bo such, not being of 
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tlio cstalilishwl standurd in weight or fineness, c. fl9, § 7. none of tl»csc restrictions apply to to- 
Fish of foreign taking or curing, or in foreim bacco direct from Mexico, or Houth America, or 
vessels; except turbots and lobsters, stock fish, the islands of Cuba and St Domingo, in packages 
live eels, anchovies, sturgeon, botargo, and ca- of not loss than 80 lbs.]; and unless the particu- 
viare. [8alt or dried fish may be imported for lar weight of tobacco or snutf in e.ach hogshead, 
warehousing, 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113, § 7J Ounpow- cask, chest, or case, witli the tare of the s:une. 
dor, except by license from her Majesty, such be marked thereon ; and unless into the jmrts of 
license to he granted for the furnishing her Ma- London, Liverpool, Jlristol. Lancaster, Cowes, 
jesty’s stores only. Lamb. Malt. Mutton. Pork, Falmouth, Whitehaven, Hull, Port-Glasgow, 
fresh, or corned, or slightly salted. Sheep. Snuff- Greenock, Leith, Ncwcastle-upon-Tyiie, Ply- 
work. Spirits from the Isle of Man. Swine, mouth, Belfast,Cork,Drogheda, Dublin,Galway, 
Tobacco stalks stripped from the leaf, whether Lhnerick.Londonderry.Newry,Sligo, Waterford, 
manufactured or not. Tobacco stalk flour. and Wexford; or into some other port or port.» 

- which may hereafter be appointed for such pur- 

Zfst of Goodi suhjecl to certain Restrictions on pose by the Lords f'oinmissioners of her Majesty’s 
Importation. jTreasury; such appoiiitiiients in Great Britain 

China—goods from, unless by the East India being published in the London Gazette, .and such 
Compjiny, and into the port of London, during'appointments in Ireland being published in the 
the euntinuance of their exclusivepriviIcgcs[now Dublin Gazette ; but any ship wholly laden with 
expired], blast India—goods of places within the tobacco may come into tlic ports of Cowes or 
limits of the East India Company's charter, unless Falmouth to wait for orders, and there reinaio 
into such ports.asshall be approved ofby the Lords 14 days, provided due report of such ship be made 
ofthe Treasury, and declared by order in council to by the master with the collector or comptroller <if 
bo fit and proper for such importation. Gloves of such port. And all goods from the Isb-of .Man, 
leather, unless in ships of 70 tons [or, by 6 A7Wni. except such as be of the growth, produce, or 
IV. c. OU, § if measured by the new measure- manufacture thereof. And any goods iinporie<i 
ment act, fin tons] or upwards, and in packages contrary to any of these prohibitions or restric- 
containingBH) dozen pairs of such gloves. Hides, tions arc forfeited. 

skins, liorns, or lioufs, or any otlier part of cattle § 59. But goods may lie iinnorted to be waro- 
or beast, her Majesty may by r)rder in council housed, without payment of cluty at the time of 
prohibit, in order to prevent any contagious dis- the first entry, or notwitlistanding*lbeir being 
temper. l*arts of articles, viz. any distinct or j prohiliited to be iinpnried for home nse, except 
separate part of any article not aecompaniu<i by | the following, viz.:—Goods prohibiterl on acouuut 
the other part or all the other parts of such nrti-1 of the package in which they are contained, or 
cle, so as to he complete and jierfect, if sncIi [ the tonnage of the ship in wliich they are laden ; 
article be subject to duty according to the value tea and goods from Cli.na in other than British 
tliercof. Silk: manufactures d silk, being the ' ships, or by otlier persons than the East India 
manufactures of Europe, iinle.ss into the port of t’oinpan^ during the continuance of their exclu- 
London, or into the port of Dublin direct from sive privileges of trade [_now expired] ; gunpow- 
Bordeaux, or into the port of Dover direct from dcr, urnis, ammunition, or ntensils ofwar; dried 
t.'alais [or by 4 & 5 Win. IV. c. 89, §8, direct or salted fish, not being stock fish; infected hides, 
from Boulogne;^, and unless in a ship or vessel of skins, horns, hoofs, or any other part of any 
7n tons Qor of 60 tons by the new measurement] cattle or beast; counterfeit coin or tokens; books 
or upwards, or into the port of Dover in a vessel first composed or written, or printed and pul)- 
of the burden of 60 tons at least, with license of lished in the Ignited Kingdom, and reprinted in 
tlie entnmissioners of the customs, t^pirits, not other country or phice; copies of prints first 
being perfumed or niediciiial spirits, viz. all spi- engraved, etched, drawn, or designed in the 
rits, unless in ships of 70 tons [or of GO tons by United Kingdom ; copies of c.asts of sculptures 
the new measurement] or upwards; rum of and or models first made in the United Kingdom; 
from the British plantations, if in casks, unless clocks or watches, being silch as are pruliibited 
in casks containing not less than 20 galls, [by 4 & to be imported for home use. 

.5 Will. IV. c. 89, §8, all vessels and packages, §60. if by reason of the sort of any good.s, or of 
except glass bottles, are counted casks, in regard the place from whence, or the country or navi- 
to this and the immediately succeeding article] ; gation of the ship in which any goods are im- 
all other spirits, if in casks, unless in casks con- ported, they may not be used in the United 
taining not less th.an 40 galls, [reduced by 6 <& 7 Kingdom, they can only be entered to be ware- 
Wm. IV. 0. 60, § 4, to 20 galls.]. Tea, unless boused, and it must be declared upon the entry 
from the place of its growth, and by the East that they are entered to be warehoused for ex- 
India Company, and into the port of London, portation only, 
during the continuance of their exclusive privi- outwards. 

logos of trade. Tobacco and snuff, viz. unless in General Provisions, §61. No goods can bo 
a ship of the burden of 120 tons or upwards; shipped, or w.aterbomo to bo shipped, in any 
tobacco of and imported from the state of Cnioiii- place in the United Kingdom, or the Isle of 
bia, and made up In rolls, unless in packages Man, to be carried to parts hevond the seas, be- 
containing at least 320 lbs, weight of such rolls; fore due entry outwards of snip and entry of 
segars, unless in packages containing 100 lbs. goods have been made, and cocket granted, nor 
weight of segars ; all other tobacco and snuff, before the goods have been duly cleared for sbip- 
unlcss in hogsheads, casks, chests, or eases, each ment as after nientioneil; and no stores can bo 
of which shall contain of net tobacco or snuff at shipped for the use of such ship, nor can goods 
least 100 lbs. weight, if from the East Indies, or ■!>« deemed stores, except such us are borne upon 
450 lbs. rreduced, by 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 60, § 4, the victualling bill, and no goods can be so ship- 
to 300 lbs.] weight, if from any other place, and ped or waterlwme to be sliippod, except as di- 
not packed in bags or packages within any such rected by the act, under penalty of forfeiture of 
hogslu^, cask, chest, or case, nor separated nor the goods or stores. 

divided in any manner whatever, except tobacco § 62. The master of any ship with goods or 
of the domuiions of the Turkish empire, which stores on board departing without being duly 
may be packed in inward bags or packages, or cleared outwards, forfeits 
set^rated or divided in any manner within the § 63. TI10 master of every ship departing, 
outwMdpacIwge, provided such outward package upon application receives from the searcher a 
fi®® hothead, cask, chest, or case, and conhun victualling bill for the shipment of such stores as 
450[.10i»J lbs. net at least [but by 4 A 5 Win. IV. he may require, and as may be allowed by tiie 
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collector and comptroller, for the use of the ship, I § <>/• If upon examination it appear to the ofli- 
aecordincr to the voyage, and no articles are leers that the goods are not valued acconliin; to 
deemed stores except such as are so homo upon tho true value, they luay bo detained, and (w ithin 
the victualling bill. days) taken and disposed of for the bemiit of 

Ship’s Entry, § 64. The master of every ship the crown, as above providotl witli_ regard to 
in which goods are to be exported, must, before goods imported, except that no sum in adilition 
taking on board, deliver to tlio collector or comp- to the aiiiountof the valuation and tho duties 
troller a certificate of the clearance innards or paid is to he paid to the exporter or proprietor, 
coastwise of such ship of her last voyage, specify- & tjl** fh*? person iiiteiiiliiig to enter outwards 
ing what goods, if any, have been reported in- any foreign goods for drawliaek, at any other 
wanls for exportation; and an account, signed port tliaii that at wliieli the duties iiiMiirds liad 
hv the master or his agent, of tiie entry outwards been [laid, must first delm-r to tlie collector or 
of the ship for her intended voyage, setting forth comptroller wliere the duties were Pjud two or 
the name and tonnage, tho name of tho place to nwro hill-*, as the ease may rejpim’, ot tho parti- 
which she belongs if a British ship, or of the culars of the iniiiortation. .and of the entryout- 
coiintry if a foreign ship, the name of the master, j wards intended to he inade; and thereupon the 

and the n.anie of the place for whieli she is bound I Collector anil comptroller, tiruUiig such hdls to 

if any goods are to bo shipped for the same, and agree witli the entry inwards, writes on such 
the name of the place at -which she is to take in goods from the same, and issues a certificate of 
her lading, and if the ship have eoiumenced her the entry, with such particul.ars as may be ne- 
lading at some otlier port, the muster must state cessary for tlic computation of the drawback, 
the name of the port at which any goods have setting forth the destination of tho goods, the 
been so laden, and produce a certificate from the person in whoso iiame tliev are to be cntcreil, 
searcher that the cockets for such goods have “titl fbc name of his port. J he eertiticaic, with 
been delivered to him, the particulars oftheae- two or more bills of the same, as the case may 
count to he wpifton .and arranged as tho collector require, in which sums and niinihers may be i-x- 
and comptroller may require. The account is the pressed in figures, being delivered to tile eoll.-elor 
entry outwards, and must he entered in a liook or comptroller of tiio fiort of exportation, is the 
by the collector for the information of all inte- entry oiitw.ards, and such collector and eomptrol- 
rested; and,,if any goods be taken on board any lor causes a cucket to be written and delivered as 
ship before she bo entered oiitw.ards, the master above stated. 

forfeits .flfii) ; but whereH't becomes necessary to § 09 . No cocket can bo granted for coals to f ho 
lade any heavy goods befiire the whole of the’ in- I**lc of Man, or any Jlrifish Possession, tiiifil the 
ward cargo is discharged, the collector and comp- exporter give security by liond in a penal sum of 
troller iiiav issue a stifl'ning order for tfiat pur- forty shillings tJie chaldron, witli condition tliat 
pose, previous to tlie entry outwards. the same shall be landed at the place for wbi.-h 

Kntry o/doods, § fio. Tlic person entering out- they are oxiiorted, or otherwise aecoiinteil for to 
w a ids goods to be exported, must deliver lo the tlie satisfaction of the eominis.sioners, and also 
collector or comptroller a bill of ciitrv fairly writ- w-ith conilition to produce (witliiii such time as 
ten [or printed as above, sec § lH],’in words at tlic comniissioners may require, to be expressed 
l.-ngili, expressing the name of the ship and of »" the bond) a certificate i»f tlie landing, iimler 
the master, and of tlie place to wliich tlin goods the hand of tho proper oftici-r at the place of des- 
ure to be exported, and of the person in whoso tination. The bond is not lialde to stamp duty, 
name they arc to be entered, and the quantities Cirar/incr of Goods, § 7b. Ueforo any part of 
and proper denominations or descriptions of the the goods for whieli a eoeket lias been granted 
Several sorts, and must pay any duties duo upon c'aii bo shipped or waterborne to bo sliipped, 
tho export.-itioii; and deliver at the .same time they mii.-'t bo duly cleared with tho soareher; 
one or more duplicates of tho bill, in whieli sums u"d lieforo being cloared, tlio particulars for eaeli 
and numbers inav bi* expressed in figures. The elearanco must bo indorsed on the cocket, to- 
particuliirs in tlio bill must be so written and getlier with tlio number and deiioniiiiation or 
arranged, and the. number of duplicates iinist be description of the jiackagcs; and in tho margin 
Mieli, as tiieeolleetorandeomptroiluriiiav require, bf the indorsement marks and iiiiiiiliers of tho 
The collector and comptroller tlicn cause to be packages must bo delineated; and to each in- 
pre{Kire<l, and sign, a cocket for tlie good.s, to lie dorseiiicnt must bo subjoined, in words at length, 
delivered to the person who makes entry, and account of tho total quantities of each sort of 
who is responsible for tho proper use of it. goods intended in such indorseiiient, and the total 

§ fk>. If any drawback or bounty be allowable miinber of each sort of package, distinguishing 
u])on the exportation, or any duty bo payable, or such goods as are to be cleared for any bounty or 
any exemption from duty claimed, or if the drawb:u;k, and also such as are subject to iliity 
goods be exportable only according to some par- "u exportation, or entitled to exemption, uiid 
tieular regulation, or under some restriction or ulso such as e.an only bo exported by virtue of 
condition, or for some particular purpose or des- some particular order or authority, or under 
tination, they must be entered and cleared by some particular restrietioii or condition, or fur 
the ilerioiniiiations or descriptions used or re- some particukir purpose or destination; all goods 
ferred to in the granting of the drawback, or the shipped or watcrburiiu to be shipped, without 
directing of the regulation, &e.; and if the being duly cleared, are forfeited, 
goods are charged according to tlio value, such § 7f- The person clearing for shipment miist.on 
value must be stated in the entry, and be aflirm- each occasion, i»roduec th eoeket so indorsed to 
cd by tho declaration of tho exporter or his the searcher, and deliver a shipping bill or copy 
known agent, to be made upon the entry, and at- of such indorsement, referring by names and 
tested by his signature; and if any person make to cocket, and must obtain the order of 
such declaration, not being the exporter or Iiis tbo searcher for the sliipment, and the partieii- 
agent, he forfeits ,£10(). The declaration is to ho in the indorsement and shipping hill must bo 
made as follows, and to bo binding upon the per- written and arranged os the collector and eoiiip- 
bon making it, viz.trojicr m.ay require. 

“ 1, A. B. of [p/rtceq/'oftodc] do hereby declare, _. §7iJ. Coals hroughtenastwisemay be entered for 
that 1 am tho exporter of the goods mentioned exportation without being landed, provided the 
ill this entry, [or, that I am duly autiiorized by officers bo satisfied that the quantity left on 
him,] and I do enter tho same at tho value of board does not exceed tho quantity so entered 
. Witness my hand the day of i out-wards. 

*' A. li.” I 8 73. Upon the clearance of goods of home pro- 
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diice or manufacture not liable to export duty, 
an account, containing an accurate specifleation 
of quantity, quality, and value, together with a 
declaration to the truth, signed by the exporter 
or liLs known agent, must bo delivered to the 
searcher hy the t>erson clearing; and if the de¬ 
claration be false, the person si^nrig forfeits £‘M. 
The searcher may call for the invoice, bills of 
parcels, and such other documents relating to 
the goods as he may think necessary for ascer¬ 
taining their true value. It is provided, that if 
the exporter or agent subscribe a declaration 
before the eolletdor or eoiuptmllcr that the value 
cannot be asecrlained in time for tlie shipment, 
and deliver it to the searcher at the time of cleftr- 
ance, .1 further time of three months is allowed 
for tho delivery of the separate shipping bill 
before the penalty is incurred. 

§ 7-1. No drawbattk of excise is allo'wcd on goods 
so cleared, unless tho person intending to claim 
have given notice to the olViccr of excise, as re¬ 
quired by the excise regulations, and have oh-1 
tained and produced to the searelicr at the time I 
of idearing a proper docunictit from the officer of j 
excise, containing the necessiU’y description of 
the goods; and if tlie goods iiixm cxainination bo 
found to eorrespnnd in all respects with the par¬ 
ticulars contained in tlie document, and such 
goods be duly exported, tlie searcher shall, if 
reipiiivd, certify tlie shipment upon the docu- 
mi'iit, and trnnsniit it to the officer of oxci.-e. 

§ 7.0. The officer of excise, if he sec fit, may 
assist .'it tlie cx.aniination, and mark or seal the 
packages, and keep joint charge of them, to- 
gi'llier with the searidier, until they have bcioi 
Unally delivered into the sole charge of the 
searcher, to he shipped and exported under his 
care, 

§ 7(5. If .any goods, snhjoct to duty or restriction 
in respect of exportation, or any goods to he 
shiiiped for any drawback or bounty, are brouglit 
to any quay, wharf. Are. to ho sliipped for ex¬ 
portation, and do not agree with the indorse¬ 
ment on the cockot, or with the shipping bill, 
they are furfeited ; and if goods prohiliited to be 
exported he found in any package, so brought, 
it and its contents are forfeited. 

§ 77. The searcher may open all packages, and 
e.xiuoine their contents, which, if found to cor¬ 
respond with the cocliet and clearance, he must 
repack, at liis own charge, to be allowed by the 
coiiiuiissioiiers as they see fit. 

Cfi'itrancfi (if Ship, § 7d. Tlcforo any ship is 
cleared outwards with goods shipped on board, 
the master must deliver a content of tho ship to 
till' se.arelier, setting fortli name and tonnage, 
place of destination, and name of master, and 
also an neeouiit of the goods and packages, and 
of the marks and numbers thereon, and a like 
nceouiit of tlie goods on board, if any, which had 
been reported inwards for exportation, so far as 
any of such p.articulars can be known.J»y him; 
anil also before elcarancc, tiic cockets, witli the 
indorsements and clearances fur the goods ship¬ 
ped, must lie finally lielivered by the shippers to 
the si'areher, wlio liles them together, and at¬ 
taches with a seal a label to the tile, showing the 
miniber of cockets contained in tho file, and 
conip.ires tho particulars of the goods in the 
cockets with the particulars in the content, atid 
attests tlie correctness by his signature on the la¬ 
bel and on the content. Tho master must also 
sign a decl.arntion before the collector or comp¬ 
troller to the truth of the content, and answer 
such questions concerning the ship, the cargo, 
and the voyage, ns may be demanded; where- 
iilion tho collector or comptroller must clear the 
ship for her voyage, and notify the clearance and 
the date upon tho content, and iiiion tho label to 
the file of cockets, and upon tho victualling bill, 
and also in tho book of ships" entries outwards. 


for the information of all interested, and must 
tnansinit the content, and tho cockets, and 
the victualling bill to tho scarclicr. Tlie parti¬ 
culars in the content must be written and ar¬ 
ranged as tho collector and comptroller may 
require. 

§ 7il. The file of cockets and the victualling hill 
arc thereupon delivered by tlie searcher to the 
master ;it such station, and in such manner as 
may be appointed by the coiiimissimiers; and 
they are kept by the master as tlie. authority for 
departing with the iiareels and packages of goods 
and stores on board, so far as they agree with tlie 
iiiilorseiiients and tho victualling hill. 

§ HIK Ifuny .ship is to depart in ballast, having 
no goods on boanl except tlie stores borne upon 
tho victiiulliiig bill, or any gooils reporteil in¬ 
wards for exportation, the master must, beforo 
her departure, an.swer to the collector or comp¬ 
troller such questions toueliitig her departure 
and destin.ation as may be demanded of him. The 
collector or comptroller then clears the ship in 
btillast, and notities such clearance .and the date 
on the victualling bill, and also in the book of 
ships’ entries outwards, for llie inforniatioii of all 
interested ; and the victualling bill must be kept 
by the master as the clearance. 

§ HI. If tliero be on board any goods of the in- 
w.aril cargo which were r>-ported for exportation, 
the iiiabter must, before cleaninco^outward.s, 
deliver to the searcher a copy of the*rejiort in¬ 
wards of such good.s, cvrtitied by tli# collector 
;ind comptroller; and the copy, found to corres- 
[loiid witli the remaining goods, is the autliority 
to the searcher to pa-ss the ship with such goods 
on hoard ; and being signed by tlie searcher, and 
tiled with tlie cockets, is the clearance of tlio 
sliip for those goods. 

& l!2. The toaster may pass an entry and recci vo 
a cocket in liis name for the neces.sary personal 
baggage of passengers, and in.ay duly clear .siieli 
baggage for sbipiiient in their behalf, stating in 
Biieti clearances the particulars of packages and 
the names of passengers ; and if the ship is to 
take no other goods tlian the neees.sary perstmtil 
baggage of passengers, tlie master may enter tlie 
ship outwards in ballast for passengers only, and 
the ship will be deemed a sliip in ballast, and will 
be de.seribed in the clearaiieo, on the content, tho 
label, and the victualling bill, and in the book of 
entries, as a ship cleared in b.'illast, exeei<t as to 
tlie necessary personal baggage of passengers. 

§ Hd. If the muster aiid crew of any foreign 
ship which is to depart in ballast from th’i' I'niteil 
Kingdom for piu’ts beyond tho seas shall be de- 
siruiis to take on board chalk rubbish hy way of 
liallast, or to take with them for their iirivate. 
use any small quantities of goods of l<ritisfi ni:ui- 
ufucturo, such iiutster, witliout entering stieh 
ship outwards, may jiass an entry in his name, 
and receive u eoeket free of any export duty for 
all such goods, under tlie general denomination 
of “ liritish manufactures not prohibited to bo 
exported,” being for the use of tbo iiiaster 
and crew, and not of greater value than in the 
proportion of £20 for the master, .£U> for the 
mate, and .tV* for each of the erew. and stating 
that the ship is in b.allast. The niastiT must 
clear such goods in behalf of himself and crew, 
stating tho particulars of tlie goods and packages, 
and tlio names of the crow making use of the 
privilege. The ship is tlien deemed a ship in 
ballast, and is cleared as siieh, and without .a 
eoiitcnt; and the elear.mee is notified by the col- 
leetiir or eoiiiptruller on the label to tbe eoekets, 
and on the victualling bill, and in tlio book of 
entries, as a clearance in ballast, except as to tbo 
privilege. Qlly 4 JiNV''iii. IV. c. ll'l, S 3, slates 
and elialk aiv doeiiicd ballast. J 

§ tl4. The officers may go on boivrd .any ship after 
cloaranee, any where witliin four leagues of the 
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subscribe a dccJttration upon the dobeiiture that i cockot bt‘ff)ro tho c'olii*f*tt)r or fNUiiptndIfr ; <>r if 
the broods have been actually exported, and have tlie packer reside more than ten niiIe-> fiinu ih-f 
not been reianded, and are not intended to liejport, by declaration upon an aeeount of tlu 
relanded in anV part of the IXnited Kingdom nor,'ifoodi), before a iimj{i.>t!"ite or jiis;iei-. If sui-'i 
in the Isle of J^Ian (unless entered for the Isle of, bales be not cleared as beinif pres.'-paekt d. tin 
Man), nor in the Faroe Isles, and that he was the. .searehor, havin>; opened any bale, i.s not r.-.|uir, d 


real owner at the time of entry and shipping, oi-, 
that he had"purchased and shipped the ^oods in 


to repack it at his charire. 

§ in. So ^'oods cleared for drawback or bounty. 


his own name and at hi* own liability, on com- or from the warelioii.'e, can be waterborne, t.) 
nii.ssion, a.s the case may be, and that he svasaiid be put on board, unless by a person iiutbori/ed 


continued to be entitled to tlio drawback in bis! by license from the coiiiinissioners, %vlio, beforo 
own riffht, provided that if he have not pur-itfrantinfr it, may require such sec urity as they 
chased the right to the drawback or bounty, he | may deem necessary, 


Tlie 


must declare under bis hand upon the entry and j revoke any such license if the hobie 
the debenture the person entitled to it, whose j of any utfence against tlie laws of ti 
name mu.st be .stated in the cocket and in the de¬ 
benture, and the receipt of such person on the 
debenture is a discharge for the dratvliaek. 

§ B8. If the owner or merchant be resident more 
than 20 miles from the custom-house of the port 
of shipment, ho may appoint any person to be 
his agent to make and pass his entry, and to 
clear and ship his goods, and to receive the 
drawback or bounty payable on his debenture, if 
pay.ahle to him, provided the name of the agent 
and the residence of the owner or merchant be 
subjoined to the name of the owner or merchant 
in the entry and in the cocket. The agent iim.st 
make declaration upon the entry, if any i»e ne¬ 
cessary, and also upon the dchetitiire, to the 
effect above described, and must answer such 
questions touching liis knowledge of the exporta¬ 
tion of the goods, and the property therein, and 
of the right to the drawback or bounty, as may 
be demanded by the collector or coinjitroller; and 
if such goods be exported by a corporation or 
joint-stock company, they may appoint an agent 
so to act for them. 

§ «!). If any goods to be exported for drawback 
have been consigned by the owner to his agent 
to be exported on account of the owner, the 
agent being tlie consignee by whom and in wiiose 
name the duties inwards on such goods had been 
paid, or his legal representative, may in like 
manner enter, clear, and ship the goods for him, 
and receive the drawback. 

$ no. No drawback is allowed on exportation of 
goods unless they be shipped within 3 years 
afterpayment of duties inwards, and no deben¬ 
ture wr any drawback or bounty allowed upon 
exportation is tiaid after 2 years from the date of 
shipment, nor is any drawback allowed upon 

f loods which by damage or decay have become of 
ess value fur noine use than the drawback; and 

? loods so damaged if cleared for drawback are fur- 
eited, and the person clearing forfeits £2(Hi, or 
treble the drawback, at the election of the com¬ 
missioners. 


commis.si<incr.s may 
r be cunvictc'l 
the customs or 

excise, 

§ 115. If any goods taken from llic wan lioiisc to 
be e.\ported, or cleared to be c.\|>orted for any 
drawback or bounty, arc nut duly cxporicd to 
p.arts beyond the seas, or arc rcIandcd (not 
having been duly rcluinled ordi.scharged a» sliort- 
shipped under the care of the jiroiicrofliccrs), or 
be landed in the Faroe Isles, or be carried to the 
Channel l.slands, or Man (nut having been duly 
entered, cleared, and shipped to be c.\)ii)rtfi| 
directly to one of these i.-Iands), they are forfeited, 
together with the ship, and ail vessels useil in re¬ 
lauding, landing, or currying thi:iii; and .any 
person by wh.mi, or by whose orders or means, tlie 
goods liave been so taken nr cleared, or so re- 
landed, landed, or carried, forfeits a sum ciiual 
to treble tlieir value. 

§ IK). A drawbaek of the whole dutic.s is allowed 
for wine for oHicers of the navy, on board shiiis 
in actual service, not exceeding in one year tlie 
following quantities, vi/.. :—For every admiral, 
12(>(lgall.s.; vice-admiral, 1050; rear admiral,M40; 
captain of the tirst and second rate, li.30; cu|itaiii 
of the third, fourth, and tiftli rate, 420; captain 
of an inferior rate, 2l0; lieutenant and other 
cnmniaiiding-oilicer. anil fir every marine officer, 
I'I5. Buch wine c.aii only be sliip|>ed at one of 
the following p«rts, vis. :~I.onduii, Uoehester, 
Deal,Dover, Portsmouth, Plymoutli, yuriiioiith, 
Falmouth, Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Leitli, or 
Ulitsgow. 

§ 97. The person entering such wine, and claim¬ 
ing the drawlmck, must state in the entry and 
declare on the debenture, the name of the officer, 
and of his ship ; and the wine must be delivered 
into the charge of the officers of the eustoiiis at 
the port of shipment, to be secured and ware¬ 
housed until shipped under tlieir cure; and the 
officers having certilled upon it tlie receipt of the 
wine, the debenture is computed, passed, and 
delivered. 

{ iiU. Provision is made for transferring wine 
I from one officer to another, as part of his pro- 
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portion, whether on board the same ahip or an¬ 
other, or the transshipment from one ship to 
another for the same officer, or the relanding 
nnci warehousing fur future reshipment. The 
officers of customs may recdve back the duties 
fur any of such wine, and deliver it for home use: 
Provided, that if any such wine be not laden on 
board the ahip for which it was intended, or be 
iniliidcn witliout permission of the proper ofiBicer 
of the customs, it is forfeited. 

§ Mil. Tiio purser of any ship of war in actual 
service may enter and ship at the ports of Ro¬ 
chester, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, tobacco there 
standing warehoused in liis name, for the use of 
his ship, provided he deliver to the colleetor or 
coinptrullera certificate from the captain, stating 
the name of the purser and the number of men, 
and give bond, with one surety, in treble the 
duties, that no part shall be reiandod without 
leave of the officers of the customs, or be landed 
in the Channel Islands, or Man. 

§ KMI. If any purser be removed toanothor ship, 
tlic reinaiJider ofany tobacco may be transshipped, 
upon du(! entry, setting forth the time and the 
port of the first shipment. The collector and 
O'iinpl roller of a port where any ship is paid off 
nuiy permit the remains of any tobacco to be 
landed, and ctilercd by the purser, either for 
payment of duties, or to be warehoused for six 
months, f«>r the supply of sonic other ship, or 
for payment of duties. Alt tobacco so ware¬ 
housed is subject to the provisions of the act for 
the ivarelioiising of tobacco generally, us far as 
applicable. 

§ 101. No greater quantity of tobacco is allowed 
to any shi]) than 2 lbs., by the lunar month, fur 
each of the crew, nor may a greater quantity bo 
shipped at one time than sufficicut to serve for 
six inuntlis; and the collector and comptroller 
have to transmit an account of the quantities to 
the eomniissioners. 

§ 102. (loodsmnynotbeputofffromanywharf, 
quay, &c., or be waterborne for exportation, ex¬ 
cept only on tlays not being Sundays or holidays, 
and in the daytime, viz.: from 1st September to 
the last day of March, betwixt sunrising and sun¬ 
setting, and from tlie last day of Marcli until the 
1st September, between 7 o’clock a. m. and 4 
o’clock p. M.; nor may goods be then put off or 
waterborne, unless in the presence or with the 
autliurity of tlie proper officer, nor except from 
a legal quay appointed by royal authority, or 
some wharf, quay, or place appointed by the 
commissioners. 

§ 103. Any person exporting goods prohibited 
from being exported under penalty of forfeiture, 
forfeits double their value. 

Prohibitions, § 104. The goods in the table 
f- >Uowing arc citlior absoiiitcly prohibited to be 
exported, or must be exported under the restric¬ 
tions in the table, viz.:— 

A 'I'AnnE OF l’BoniiMTro.v.s and Rbstrictions 
O imVAHDS. 

Clocks and watclies, viz.: Any outward or In¬ 
ward box, case, or dial-plate, of any metal, 
witliout the movement in or with every such 
box, case, or dial-plate, made up fit for use, 
with the clock or watchmaker's name engraven 
thereon. 

Lace, viz.: Any metal inferior to silver which 
shall bo spun, mixed, wrought, or set upon 
sill^ or wliU-h shall be ^It, or drawn into wire, 
or flatted into plate, and spun or woven, or 
wrought into or upon, or mixed with lace, 
fringe, cord, embroidery, tambour-work, or 
buttons, made in the gold or silver lace manu¬ 
factory, or set upon silk, or made Into bullion 
spangles, or pearl or any other materials made 
in the gold or silver lace manufactory, or which 
shall imitate or be meant to imitate such lace, 
fringe, cord, embroidery, tambour-work, or 


buttons; nor shall any person export any cop¬ 
per, brass, or other metal which shall be silver¬ 
ed or drawn into wire, or flatted into plate, or 
made into bullion spangles, or pearl or any 
other materials used in tlie ^Id or silver lace 
znanufactorv, or in imitation of sucli lace, 
fringe, cora, embroidery, tambour-work, or 
buttons, or of any of the materials used in 
making the same, and which shall bold more 
or bear a CTeater proportion than three pennyjo 
weights of fine silver to the pound avoirdupois 
of such coi^per, brass, or other metals. Any 
metal inferior to silver, wlictber gilt, silvered, 
stained, or coloured, or otherwise, which sliull 
be worked up or mixed with gold or silver in 
any manufacture of lace, fringe, cord, em¬ 
broidery, tambour-work, or buttons. 

Tools and utensils, viz.: Any nuichine, engine, 
tool, press, paper, utensil, or instrument used 
in or proper for the preiiaring, working, press¬ 
ing, or finishing of the woollen, cotton, linen, 
or silk manufactures of this kingdom, or any 
otlier goods wherein wool, cotton, linen, or 
silk is used, or any part of such macliines, 
engines, tools, presses, paper, utensils, or in- 
strmnents, or any model or plan thereof, or 
any part tliereof; except wool cards or stock 
cards not worth above four shillings per pair, 
aiKl spinners’ curds not worth above one shilling 
and sixpence {jcr pair, used in* the woollen 
manufactures. Jllocks, plates, cygines, tools, 
or utensils, commonly used in or proper for the 
preparing, workiiigup, or flriishing of tlie calico, 
cotton, iiiiisliii, or linen printing hianiifactures, 
oranypart of such blocks, plates, engines, tools, 
or utensils. Rollers, cither plain, grooved, or 
of any other form or denomination, of ciust- 
iroii, wrought iron, or steel, for the rolling of 
iron or any sort of metals, and frames, beds, 
pillars, screws, pinions, and each and every 
implciiicnt, tool, or utensil thereunto belong¬ 
ing ; rollers, slitters, frames, beds, pillars, and 
screws for slitting mills; presses of all sorts, in 
iron and steel, or otlier metals, wliicii are used 
witli a screw exceeding one inch and a lialf iii 
diameter, or any parts of these several articles, 
or any model of the before-mentioned utensils, 
or any part tlicrcof; all sorts of utensils, en¬ 
gines, or macliines used in the casting or boring 
of cannon or any sort of artillery, or any parts 
thereof, or any models of tools, utensils, en¬ 
gines, or macliines used in such casting or 
boring, or any parts thereof; hand-stamps, 
dog-head stamps, pulley-stamns, hammers and 
anvils for stamps; presses or all sorts called 
cutting-out presses; beds or punclics to be used 
tliorcwith, either in parts or pieces, or fitted 
together; scouring or shading engines; presses 
for born buttons ; dies for horn buttons ; rolled 
metal, with silver thereon; parts of buttons 
not fitted up into buttons, or in an unfinished 
state; engines for chasing, stocks for casting 
Ruckles, buttons, and rings; die-sinking toots 
of all sorts ; engines for making linllon-slianks; 
laps of all sorts; tools for pinching of glass ; 
engines for covering of whips; bars of metal 
covered with gold or silver, and biirnisliing 
stones commonly called blood-stones, either in 
the rough state or finished for use; wire moulds 
for making paper; wheels of metal, stone, or 
wood, for cutting, roiigliing, smoothing, po¬ 
lishing, or engraving glass; purccllas, pincers, 
sheers, and pipes used in blowing glass; pot¬ 
ters’ wheels and lathes, for plain, round, and 
engine-turning; tools used by saddlers, har¬ 
ness-makers, and bridle-makers, viz.: Candlo 
strainers, side-strainers, point-strainers, creas- 
hig-irons, screw-crcasers, wheel-irons, seat- 
irons, prlcklng-irons, boistering-irons, clams, 
and head-knives. Frames for making wearing- 
apparel. 
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A List of Ooods, tiik Exportation of wiiich 
MAY BK ProHIBITKD BY ProCBAMATIUN OR 

Ordkr in Council. 

Afibs, ammunitiou, and gunpowder. A.she9, 
pot and pearl. Military stores and naval 
stores, and any articles (except copper) which 
her Majesty shall Judge cai>ablc of being con¬ 
verted into or made useful in ineroiising the 
quantity of military or naval stores. Provi¬ 
sions. or any sort of victual which may be used 
as food hv man. 

Any goo^s exported, or waterborne to bo ex¬ 
ported. contrary to any of these prohibitions or 
restrictions, are forfeited. 

COASTWISE. 

§ All trade by sea from one part of the 
Tfnited Kingdom to anotlicr. or from one part 
of the Isle of Man to anotlicr, is deemeti coasting- 
trade, and all ships employed therein coasting- 
ships ; and no part of tlio United Kingdom, 
however situated, is deemed beyond the seas, 
with regard to any other part. 

§ 10«i. The Treasury are empowered to deter¬ 
mine in what cases the trade by w'ater from one 
]>lace on the coast to another shall or shall not be 
deemed .a trade by sea, within the meaning of 
this act or any otlicr act. 

§ 1(>7. No goods are to be carried in any coast- 
ing-sbip, except such as are laden at some yilacc in 
the United Kingdom, or the Isle of iNIaii; and 
no goods arft to bo laden tp bo ciirricd -coastwise 
until all goods brought in the ship from abroad 
have been unladen; and if any goods be taken 
Into or put out of any coasting-ship at sea, or 
over the sea, or if any coasting-ship touch at any 
place over the sea, or deviate from her voyage, 
unless forced by unavoidable circimistanoes, or 
if the master of any coasting-ship which may 
touch at any place over the sea, do not declare 
the same in writing, under his hand, to the col¬ 
lector or comptroller at the port where tlic slop 
afterwards first arrives, the master forfeits U20<). 

§ lt*8. No goods are to be laden to be carried 
coastwise, nor having been brought coastwise to 
be unladen, until due notice in writing, signed 
by the master, have been given to the collector 
orcomptrollor, by the master,owner, wharfinger, 
or agent, of the intention to lade, or of the arrival, 
ns the ease rimy be, nor until yiroper documents 
have been granted, as after described, for the 
lading or unlading; and goods laden or unladen 
contrary to the directions of the act, as follows, 
are forfeited. 

§ 109. In the notice must bo stated the name 
ami tonnage of the ship, the name of the port to 
which she belongs, the name of the master, the 
name of the port to which she is bound or from 
which she has arrived, and the name or dcjcrip- 
lion of the wharf or place at which her lading is 
to he taken in or discharged, as the case may be; 
the notice to bo signed by the master, owner, 
wharfinger, or agent, and entered in a book to 
be kept l>y the collector, for tlio information of 
III! interested. Every notice for unlading must 
be delivered within 24 hours after arrival, under 
a penalty of .£20 by tlie master; and in every 
notice for lading must be stated the last voyage 
on which the vessel arrived; and IT the voyage 
have been from beyond the seas, there must be 
produced with the notice a certifleato of the dis¬ 
charge of any goods brought in the ship, and of 
due clearance inwards. 

§ 110. Upon the arrival of any coasting-ship in 
Jlritain from Ireland, or in Ireland from Uritain, 
the master must, within 24 hours, deliver the 
notice, signed by him, to the collector or comp¬ 
troller, in which. If the ship have on board goods 
subject to any duty of Excise, or which bad been 
imported from beyond the seas, the particulars, 
with the marks and numbers of the packages, 
must be set forth. If there be no such goods on 


board, it must bo so declared. The master must 
iinswer any questions relating to the vovage, and 
if he fail in duo time to deliver the no'tiee, and 
truly to answer questions, he forfeits £l(»(». 

8 Ill. When due notice has been given to the 
collector or comptroller at the port of lading of 
tlio intention to lade, ho grants a general siifier- 
ance for the huling of goods (without specifying 
them), at the place therein e-xpressod, whu'li is 
authority for lading any goods, except such as it 
may expressly except. But before a siifferamo 
be granted for goods prohibited, or snhjeet to 
any export duty other than an ml valorem duty, 
the master or owner, or the shipper, must gi\o 
bond, with one surety, in treble the value, that 
the goods shall be landed at the port for which 
the sufferance is required, or be otherwise ac¬ 
counted for to tlic satisfaction of the coiuiuis- 
sioners. 

§ 112. The m.istcr of every coasfing-.sliip must 
keep a cargo-book, stating the name of tlie ship, 
of the master, and of the port to which site be¬ 
longs, and of the port to which hound on each 
voyage. In this hook must bo entered,—at the 
port of lading, an account of all goods taken on 
board, stating the descriptions of the package.^, 
and the quantities and descriptinn.s of the goods 
p.icked and loose, and the names of the sliiiqicrs 
and consignees, as far as known,—and at the port 
of discharge mu-it be noted the resiiective days 
on which goods arc delivered, and the respective 
times of departure and arrival. The master must 
produce the hook for the inspection of the coast- 
waiter or other proper officer, so often as <le- 
manded, who is at liberty to tn.ake any note or 
rcinarlv therein. If the master fail correctly to 
keep the book, or to produce the same, or if 
there bo fonuti on board goods not entered, or 
noted as delivered, or if any goods entered .a.s 
laden, or not noted as delivered, be not on board, 
the master forfeits .CfiU, and if, upon cxuniination 
at the port of lading, any package entered as 
containing foreign goods be found not to contain 
such, it is forfeited, with its contents; anil if at 
tho port of discharge any package he found to 
contain foreign goods not entered, they are for¬ 
feited. 

§ 113. Before any co.asting-ship departs, an ac¬ 
count, with aduplicate, fairly written, and signed 
by the master, must be delivered to tlie collector 
or comptroller, setting forth the particulars re¬ 
quired to be entered in the cargo-book, of foreign 
goods, and goods subject to export duty (other 
than an ad ifolorem duty), and of corn, grain, 
meal, flour, or matt, laden on board, and gen¬ 
erally, whether any other British goods or no 
other Jlritish goods he laden, or whether the «-hip 
he wliolly laden with British goods not of any of 
the descriptions before incntioiicd, as the case 
may be. The collector or comptroller retains one 
of the nccoiiiits, and returns the other, dated 
and signed by him, and noting the clearance 
thereon; and the account is tho clc.'iranc** for the 
voyage, and tho transire for the goods. If it be 
false, or do not correspond with the cargo-book, 
tho master forfeits £.'>0. 

§ 114. BeforegoqdsareiiTiladonatthcport of dis¬ 
charge, the master, owner, wharfinger, or agent, 
must deliver the transire to tho collector or comp¬ 
troller, who grants an order for the unlading at a 
place specified. If any goods on board be subject 
to duty on arrival coastwise, the masler, owner, 
wharfinger, agent, or consignee, must also deliver 
a bill of entry, with a copy, and must pay nil 
duties of customs, or produce a penuit in rc.spert 
of duties of excise, upon which the collector and 
comptroller gran tan order for the landing, in pre¬ 
sence or by authority of the coast-waiter. 

§ ll.'j. Thecollector and comptroller, ill thecR«cs 
after mentioned, may grant for any coasting-ship 
a general transire, to continue for any time nut 
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excct*»Hiig one year, for tlie la«Hng of niiy goods 
(except such as it may expressly except), and for 
the clearance and unlading, viz.:—For any ship 
regularly trading,—between places in the river 
Severn eastward of the Holmes; or between 
places in the river Humber; or between places 
in the l’'irth of Forth ; or lietwcen places to be 
named in the transire, and carrying only manure, 
lime, chalk, stone, gravel, sand, or any earth, 
not being fullers’ earth, 'fhe transire must be 
written in the cargo book. It may at any time 
bo revoked, notice being given to the master^ or 
owner, or to any of the crow on board, or being 
entered in the cargo book by an officer. [Hy 
0 it 7 Win. IV. c. tiO, § d, this provision is ex¬ 
tended, and such transires may be granted by 
the commissioners, •* under such regulations, 
and for such time as they may sec fit.”] 

§ 11(1. The coast-waiter, landing-waiter, and 
searcher, and any other officer, may, at anv time 
board suiy coasting-ship, and strictly searcii her, 
and exainine all goods on board, or being laden 
or unladen, ainl demand all documents which 
ought to be on board. 

§ 117 . No goods going coastwise are to be unship¬ 
ped, shipped, or waterborne to be shipped, but 
on the days and within the times before mention- 
etl in § 102 , and in presence or with the authority 
of, and at pl.aces appointed and approved of by, 
the proper officer. 

§ IIH. When goods arc'prohibitcd to be export¬ 
ed by proclamation or order in council, the pro¬ 
clamation or order may prohibit or restrict the 
carryiiigof them coastwise; and when such prohi¬ 
bition or restriction is invaded, the goods are 
forfcitcil. 

MISCRI.T.ANKOU.S nEGIILATIOlVS. 

§ HP Provides for the construction of abbrevi¬ 
ated terms,—among these, the term “ Limits of 
the Hast India Company’s charter” means all 

i )lace.B .and seas eastward of the Cape of Goo<i 
lope to the Straits of Alagellan; the terms 
“ collector and comptroller” mean those of the 

f >ort intended in the sentence ; the term “ ware- 
lonse ” means any place, whether house, shed, 
yard, timber-pond, or other yilace in whieli goods 
entered to be warclionsed upon importation may 
!)•> kc'pt, .and secured without payment of duty, 
or although prohibited to be used in the United 
Kingdem; and the term “ <nicen’s warehouse ” 
means any place provided by tlic crown for 
lodging goods tlicrein for security of the customs. 

§ 120. 'J'ho island of Alalta and its dei>cndeiicies 
are deemed in Kurope. 

§ 121. Duties, bounties, and drawbacks must be 
paid and received in Jlritisli curreney, and accord¬ 
ing to imperial weigbtsand measures; and where 
they are imposed and allowed according to any 
specific (piantity or value, they apply in the same 
proportion to any gre.ator or less quantity or 
value : and all duties, bounties, and drawbacks 
are under tlie niniiagemciit of the commissioners 
of the customs. 

§ 122. A II bonds in respect of goods or shins are 
taken by the collector and comptroller; and after 
expiration of 3 years from the date, or from the 
time for performance, every boml upon which no 
prosecution or suit has been commenced is void. 

§ 12.3. 'riie same instruments, tables, and scales 
of graduation, and the same rules and methods, 
followed by the oflicers of excise, arc to bo em¬ 
ployed by the officers of the customs for the du¬ 
ties on imported spirits. 

§ 124. 'riic otficers of the customs may take sam¬ 
ples of goods for ascertaining the duties, to bo 
disposed of as tlio commissioners may direct. 

125. For adapting alterations in tlie law to 
current transactions, it is provided that impor- 
tatioii is deemed to have had effect at the time 
nt which the ship had actually como within tlio 
limits of the port of reporting and discharging. 


and that exportation Is deemed to have had effect 
at the time at which the goods liad been shipped 
for exportation ; and if such question arise upon 
the arrival or departure of any ship, exclusivo of 
her cargo, the time of arrival is deemod that at 
wliich the report has been or ought to have been 
mode ; and tlie time of departure is deemed that 
of the last clearance for the voyage. 

§ 126. It is not lawful to return any overcharge 
or duty, which has been judicial decided to bo 
levied on an erroneous eonstriiefion of tlie law, 
after the expiration of three years from the date 
of payment. 

IJ27. The tonnage or burden of every British 
ship within tlie meaning of tile act, is'tliat set 
fortli in the certificate of ri-adstry, an<l tlie ton¬ 
nage or burden of every otlier sliip must lie as¬ 
certained ill the same manner as th'isc uf BritL-li 
ships. 

§ 128. The offico-rs at any port under British do¬ 
minion whore there is a collector and comptroller 
may refuse to admit any person to act as masti-r 
of any Itritish ship, iiniess his name he inserted 
in or indorsed upon tlie eertiticatc of registry as 
master, or until his name be so indorseii by sueli 
collector and comptroller. 

§ 129. I'ersons falsifying, or counterfeiting, or 
using, wlien falsified or counterfeited, dociiiiients 
for tlie unlading, lading, entering, reporting, or 
clearing of sliips, or tlic landing lif sliippiug "f 
goods, &c., or liy any ^ilse statemeigt procuring 
sucli doeuiiicnt, forfeit .•f2iH»; but tlie penalty 
does not attai'li to any partieiilarofieiieeforwliieli 
any otlier penalty is expresslv imposed. 

^ i:k). \Vhen any person iiialiosapplic.ation to an 
oflicer on behalf of any other person, the officer 
may require of the person applsinga written au¬ 
thority from the person fur whom he acts before 
transacting business. 

§ 131. Any person making a false declaration, 
except as to the value iff goods, and any (icrson 
not truly .answering questions authorized by any 
customs act, forfeits jt’lWU, over and above any 
other penalty. 

§ 1.32. All articles by this or any other cus¬ 
toms act declared to be forfeited, may be seized 
by any officer of the customs; forfeitures of ves¬ 
sels include the guns, tackle, apparel, and fiinii- 
turo; forfeitures of goods include the packages. 

S 133. Articles forfeited, or detained as under¬ 
valued, may be restored on sucli terms as the 
coiiiinissionei's may think tit; and if the proprie¬ 
tor accept the terms, he can have no aeiiuii for 
recompense or daiiiage. 

§ l.'kt. If a ship have bC'come liable to forfeiture, 
or the master to any penalty on account of goods 
laden or unladen, which are small in qu.autiiy or 
of trilling value, and it appear to the .satisfaetioii 
of tlio commissioners, that they bad been laden 
or unladen contrary to the intention of the own¬ 
ers, or without the privity of the master, .as tlio 
case maybe, the commissioners may reiiiii the 
forfeiture, and remit or mitigate tlio pi'iialty, 
as they shall see re.ason to acquit the master of 
all blame, or iiiiiro or less to attribute theoffcaicu 
to neglect of duty. 

§ i;i5. If any .ship coming up or deiKirtiiig out of 
port do not bring to at the stations appointed by 
the commissioncTU, for the hoarding or landing 
of officers, the master forfeits .fldi), 

§ l.'Mi. The eonimi8.sioiiers, and tlie collector and 
comptniller of anyiuirt, may station oflicers on 
board any ship while within jHirt, the master 
providing each with siilfieicnt room under tlio 
deck, in some part of the forecastle or steerage, 
for his bed, and in case of neglect or refusal, for¬ 
feiting UltH'. , ., 

§ 137. AVlioii goods are w.arolioiised for security 
of the duties, or to prevent them from coming 
into homo use, the coiiiniissiouers may chargo 
warehouse rent for the time, at the rate payoliio 
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for the like goods when warehoused in any ware¬ 
house in which they may be wurehoused without 
mymcnt of duty; but the Commissioners of tho 
Treasury, or of tho Customs, by warrant under 
their hands from time to time may tix tlieaniuiutt 
of rent for goods secured in any of the ware¬ 
houses. 

§ 130. In case goods arc not cleared from the 
warehouse within 3 calendar months (or sooner, 
•if they be of a perLshabio nature), tho commis¬ 
sioners may cause them to be sold by auction, for 
home uso or exportation, as the case may be, 
the produce to be applied towards the payment 
of the duties, if sold for home uso, and of the 
warehouse rent and other charges, and the over¬ 
plus (if any) being paid to the person authorized 
to receive the some. They may cause sucli goods! 
to be destroyed as cannot be sold for a sum sufli -1 
cieut to pay duties and charges, if sold for liome \ 
use, or to charges, if for exportation: Pro¬ 
vided that if the goods have been landed by the 
officers, and the freight of the same lias not been 
paid, tho produce must be first applied to the 
pa^nent of freight. 

§ 139. The crown is empowered by commission 
out of the Exchequer, from time to time to ap¬ 
point any port, haven, nr creek, and to set out 
tho limits thereof, and to appoint the proper 
places therein to be legal quays for lading and 
unlading, aiffi to declare tliat any place set out 
as a legal quay hy such tuthority, sh.ail be no 
longer such, and to appoint any new piat^o to 
be a legal quay. All ports, die. existing ns legal 
at the commencement of the act continue to be 
so, accordiug to their respective limits, <fkc. 

§140. In proceedings forotfences, the averment 
that they were committed within the limits of 
any port is sufficient, without proof of the limits, 
unless tho contrary be proved. 

§ 141. The commissioners may from timeto time, 
by order under their liaifts, appoint places to be 
siiiTerance wharfs, for lading and unlading by 
sufferance. 

§142. No vessel employed ordinarily for the car¬ 
riage of letters is permitted tf» import or export 
without permission of tho commissioners, under 
penalty of Jb’U.Ki against the master. 

§ 143. No person is to be dcemetl an apprentice 
in terms of the act 4 Geo. IV. c. 25, /or regulat¬ 
ing^ the numher njapprentices to he fofcen on hoard 
British merchant vessels, tfc., unless the inden¬ 
ture have been enrolled with the collector and 


comptroller of tlic port from which the apprentice 
first goes to sea after the date of the indenture, or 
in dclault of sucii enrolment, until it have been 
enrolled at some port from wliich tho sliip in 
whicli such apprentice shall afterwards go to sea 
shall be cleared. [See the Abridgment of tho 
Seainau’s Consolidittion Act, 5 A u Wm. IV. c. 
19. Skamen.] 

Licens&l Agents, §144. No one is entitled to 
act as an agent for transacting business at tlie 
Custom-house in London, relating to the entry or 
clearance of any ship, goods or baggage, unless 
autliorized by license of the commissioners, wlio 
are em|)owered in such cose to require ixuid to 
be given, with one surety, in the sum of .L'looo, 
fur tho faithful and incorrupt conduct of such 
person and his clerks, provided tliat such b<md he 
not required of any of the sworn brokers of tho 
city of London; and any person acting without 
license, or in partnership with any person not 
licensed, forfeits £liM) for each offence. [Bonds 
which had been granted in tenns of d <5eo. IV. 
c. I 117 (repealed), are valid by I Je 2 Viet. c. 113, 
§«0 

§ 145. Tho Commissioners of the Treasury may, 
by order under their hands, revoke sych license, 
and after u copy of such order has been delivered 
to the person or his clerk, or lelt at liis place of 
abode or business, tlie license is void. 

§ 14d. These provisions do not prevent tho clerk 
or servant of any person, or of any persons in co¬ 
partnership, from transacting business at tho 
Custom-liouse on account of such person witlioiit 
license; provided he do not transact any siicli 
business as clerk, servant, or agent to any other 
person. 

§ 147. Any siicli agent or agents in copartner¬ 
ship may appoint any person witfiout license to 
be a clerk in transacting siicli agency: Provided 
tiiat no person can be admitted to bo clerk to 
more than one agent or oopartnership, nor until 
his name and residence, and tlie date of his ap¬ 
pointment, have been indorsed on the agent’s 
license, and signed by him, and witnessed by tho 
signature of the collector and comptroller, iinli-s.s 
such person liavc beennppointwi with consent of 
the commissioners before the cuinuieiicement of 
the act. 

§ 14». Tlie Commissioners of tho Treasury, liy 
warrant, pui>lishe<’l in tlie London or Ditliliii Ga¬ 
zette, may extend tliese regulations to agents at 
any other port in Britain or Ireland. 


[For abridgments of the other acts connected with the customs and the regulation of navigation, 
see Shipping, Smuggling, Takifp, Warkhousinq.J 

CUTLERY. [HATinwARE and Cutlery.] 

CUTTER, a sharp, light-hnilt vessel, with one mast, nmning bowsprit, andforo 
and aft sails. Cutters are chiefly used as cruisers after smugglers, for conveying 
despatches to a fleet, and for private sailing yachts. 

CUTTLE-FISH, a molluscous class of animals iCephalopodii) of which seven 
species are indigenous to our seas, the most common being tho Sepia officinnlisy 
found in profusion on the shores or Ilamnshiro, and other parts. Tho cuttle-fish 
is celebrated for the effusion, from a small bag, of a deep black fluid, by which, in 
exigencies, it clouds tho surrounding water, in order that it may conceal itself. 
Thw excretion is manufactured into Cite pigment called sepia, and it is believed by 
many that China-ink is made from it. The internal plate or bone, being hard on 
one side while it is soft and yielding on the other, is sometimes used as a mould; 
it is also employed for cleaning or polishing silver; and when ground it furnishes 
** pounce,” a material used by scribes for erasures. 

CYPRESS, a forest tree, the most important species of which are tho evergreen 
cypress i^Cuprestus sempernirens) and tho white cedar iC. thyoides). Of tho former 
tficro are two varieties, the upright and tho spreading,—tho last affording tho 
larger and more valuable timber. It is a native of tho south-eastern parts of 
Europe, particnlorly of Italy, whore it is beautifully applied in tho terraced 
scenery of villas ; but it is not much cultivated in England,—tho climate being too 
damp and cold for it in summer. Its wood is Iiard, clastic, and, though not ho 
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boautifiil in colour as mahogany, it is stronger, resists the worm equally well, and 
its odour repels insects from whatever may be contained in a cabinet or chest made 
of it. In order to preserve the remains ot their heroes, the Athenians buried them 
in coffins of cypress ; and the chests in which the Egyptian mummies are found 
are usually or the same material. The precise ^riod to which the tree lives 
has not been ascertained, though the fact of its being plaiite*! over the graves 
of the dead, and carried in funeral processions as an emblem of immortality, may 
bo regarded as a presumption that its duration must be very considerable. 

The American cypress or white cedar is a native of Mexico and of the southeril* 
parts of North America,—luxuriating in the deadly swamps of the Mississippi. It 
grows to a considerable size, but slowly, being eighty years old before it is fit for 
timber, which even then is not very valuable, though it answers well for hoops, 
boats, roofing, and some other purposes. 

!). 

DAMAGED GOODS are those subject to customs duties though they have 
received some injury in their conveyance into the country, or in the bonded ware¬ 
house. 

Not more than CS-fitth parts to be allowed on damaged goods. (Board Order, May 31, 1771 •) 

At the out-ports, damui;e3 exceeding £10 not to be allowed without the Hoard’s sanction, and 
not after tlie goods are in the merchant’s possession. (D. O. .Jiiii. 4, ]J»17.> 

Siirvcys/or dama^'C not to take place until the parties have first petitionetl. (B. O. June 5,1817.) 

'J’lie chief other rules are contained in the act 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 52, § .'iO-32, an abstract of wliicli 
is given under tlic head C'esTuais Ukoouatiuns. 

DAMASK (Fr. f^euise. Ger. Damasten Tafelzeug. It. Tela damaschinn. 
I’or. Ciuarnicao dc mesa adamaseadn. Sp. Tela adantascadf^), a dcscrij^iou of silk 
f»r linen cloth, of thick texture but fine in quality, with elaborate figures or flowers. 
It is a twilled fabric, and said to have been first made in Damascus. Linen damask is 
at present manufactured extensively at Dunfermline in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
for tablecloths and napkins. Tliat made for curtains and similar articles, is 
formed of a mixture of silk with lincu, cotton, or woollen. [Li.m:.\.] 

DAMMER, a resinous substance much employed in India for covering the 
bottoms of vessels. It is hard, dark-colouvcd, and brittle; and is exported in large 
quantities from the Eastern Islands and Malayan I’eniiisula to India. It exudes 
spontaneously from a tree, said by Mr Milbum to be a species of pine iS/iorea 
rohiistaf Rox.); but according to Mr Crawfurd it is obtained of various kinds from 
difibrent trees. It is so plentiful that it is gathered in lumps from the ground 
where it has fallen. 

DANTZIC. [PiUTsSTA.! 

DATE Duties. It. Datteri. Sp. Datiles)^ the fruit of the date palm iPhaaiij! 
dach/lifera), a tree which forms the chief object of cultivation along the ver;^o of 
the desert, which, with but few interruptions, extends from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the confines of Persia, a district where none of the corcalia will grow, 
owing to the aridity of the soil and the want of moisture. Between the Stales of 
Barbary and the Desert, it is so abundant that this region is called J3e/id-ut- 
gcridy or the Land of Dates. There are upwards of a hundred varieties ; but 
in general it may be described as acorn-shaped, composed of a thin glossy mem¬ 
brane which contains a fine sof} and pulpy fruit that is firm, sweet, and rather 
vinous to the taste; within this is enclosed a solid, tough, hard kernel. Ripe dates 
cannot bo kept for any length of time without fermenting and becoming acid; 
wdicnco those which arc intended for storing or cxpoi’tation aro dried iii the sun 
upon mats. They are exported in large cpiautitios from Arabia to India ; and a 
few aro brought to tliis country from tlie Levant and Barbary. 

“ In the IlefiJ.az, the new fruit called rtdeh conics in at the end of June, and lasts two months. 
The harvest of dates is expected with as much anxiety, and attended with tis general rejoicing, as 
the vintage of the South of ISnrope. The crop sometimes fails, or is do.stroyid hy locusts, and 
then a universal gloom overspreads the population. The people do not depend upon the new fruit 
alone, but during the ten moiitlis of the year when no ripe dates can bo procured, tlicir principal 
subsistence is the date paste, called adpuc, which is prepared hy prtwsiug tlie fruit, when fully nia- 
tiiretl, into large haskct.s. ‘ What is the price of dates at Mecca or Medina ?’ is, says 
nhviiys tlie first questiuii asked Viy a Bodouiii who meets a passenger on the road." (Lto, <J/ Eat. 
Knoicledi/e, Vetjrt. Stibslanees, \u\. i. p. 357.) * r rn 

The Dale Palin is a majestic tree which shoots up in one cylindrical column to the height or flo 
or 150 feet, without hniiicTi or division, and throws out froin the sniiimit a iiiagnificetit wown or 
leaves. It is distinguished as male and female, one plant bearing the fruit and another the blossom. 
In the lilast, it has always been the subject of universal veneration. It is tlie palm-tree or 
Beripturc, wliero it is frequently selected ns the emblem of tlio majesty and beauty of rectituaa; 


!). 

DAMAGED GOODS are those subject to customs duties though they have 
received some iiyury in their couvcyanco into the country, or in the bonded w:irc- 
houso. 

Not more than fi3-R4t1i parts to be alIowc<l on damo^ted goods. {Boartl Orrlfr, May 31, 1771-t 
At the out-ports, damages execi-diiig it'10 nut to be ul lowed without the board's sanction, and 
not after the goods are in the merchant’s pnsse^stnii. {U. O. Jan. 4, ]1)17<) 

Siirveya/or damage not to take place until tlie parties have first petitioned. {Ji. 0. June 5, 1817.) 
'i'iie chief ottier rides are contained in the act 3 Jc 4 Wm, IV. c. £2, § 30-32, an abstract of wliich 
is given under the iiead CuKTuaia KKaui.ATiu.NS. 

DAMASK Ch’r. l^cnise. Gor. IMmasfen Tafelzeug. It. Tela damaschina. 
l*or. Guarnicao tic mesa tidamasertda. Sp. Tela adumascadtk'iy a description of silk 
or linen cloth, of thick toxtnrtt but fine in quality, tvith elaborate figures or flowers. 
It is a twilled fabric, and said to have beeu first made in Damascus. Linen damask is 
at present manufactured extensively at Duufcrmliiio in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
fur tablecloths and napkins. That made for curtains and similar articles, is 
formed of a mixtuvo of silk with linen, cotton, or woollen. [Lixn.N.] 

DAMMKR, a resinous substance mncli employed in India for covering the 
bottoms of vessels. It is hard, dark-coloured, aud brittle; and is exported in laigo 
quantities from tho Eastern Islands aud hlalayan IVninsula to India. It exudes 
spontauoously from a tree, said by Mr Milburu to be a species of pine iShorea 
rohustay llox.); but according to Mr Crawfurd it is obtained of various kinds from 
flitt'erent trees. It is so plentiful that it is gathered in lumps from tho ground 
where it has fallen. 

DANTZIC. [EntTSBiA.1 

DATE (Er. Dattes. It. Datteri. Sp. Datiles\ the fruit of tho date palm (Phanix 
dactglifera\ a troo which forms tho chief object of cultivation along tho verge of 
tho desert, which, with hut few intorrui>tions, extends from the shores of tho 
Atlantic to tho confines of Persia, a district whore Jioiic of tlio corcalia will grow, 
owing to the aridity of tlio soil aud tho w.tnt of moisture. Detween the States of 
llarbary and tho Desert, it is so abundant that this region is called liehd-ut- 
geridy or tho Land of Dates. There are upvvarda of a linudred varieties; but 
in gencr.a] it may be described as acorn-shaped, composed of a thin glossy mem¬ 
brane wbich contains a fine sof} and pulpy fruit that is firm, sweet, and rather 
vinous to tho taste; within this is enclosed a solid, tough, h:ird kernel. Ripe dates 
cannot bo kept fur any length of time without fermenting and becoming acid; 
whence those which arc iutentled for storing or exportation nro dried in the sun 
upon mats. They aro exported in ].arg» cniantities from Arabia to India ; and a 
few are brought to tliis country from tlie Levant and Darbar}'. 

“ In Uio H«ynz, the new fruit calloil riifcfc cunics in at the end of Juno, and lasts two montlis. 
The harvest of dales is espueted with as umcli ntixioty, and attended witli as goiKTiil rejoicing, os 
the vintage of the Booth of JSiirope. Tlio crop suiu^iiues falls, or is di'strnyed hy locusts, and 
then it universal ghiuin ovcrsprcaos the population. Tho people do not depend upon the iioiv fruit 
alone, but during tho ten tnoiitlis of tho year when no ripe dates can bo procured, their nniicipal 
Biibsisteiico is the date paste, called adjouCy which is prcparcil hy pressing thefniit, when fuljy 
tiired. Into Inrgo huskets. * What Is tlio price of dates at Mecca or Mcdnui ?’ is, says Hiwekhjinlt, 
nlwayn the tlrst ciuoNtiuii unked hy a Dedoiiin wlio meets a i>ii6sc»gvr on tho roud.” {Lib, Ent, 
Kttoiel,Htt}f , Veprt. Substantvs, vol, 1. p. 357.) # en 

The Date Palm is a majestic tree wliich shoots iip in one cylindrical column to tlio h^lit or fiO 
or Ik) feet, without bmncii or division, and throws out from the sniiiiuit a inagniticeta irown oi 
leaves. It is distinguished as male and female, one plant bearing the fniit aiul another the blossom. 
Ill tho Kost, it has always bom tho subject of tniivcrsal veneration. It is the iwlm-treo oi 
Scripture, whero it is frequently solectod ns the emblem of the Ill.^je8ty and bi^uW of rectitude; 
and both Id aucicut and modern times, the loaves have boeu used as tho sjiubol of triumph, its 
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exfonaiTe Importance is one of tlie most cnrioiis siiitjecta In natural history; for a considerable part 
of the inhabitants of Kjjypt, Arabia, and I'ersin, subsist almost entirely upon its fruit. They bosist 
also of its medicinal virtues. Their camels feed upon the date stones; from the leaves they make 
couches, baskets, baipi, mats, and brushes; from the branches, ca.itcs for their potUtry, ami fences 
for their gardens; from the fibres of the bou^ths, thread, ropis, and ri^ptinj;; from tlie sjip is pre- 
pareil a spirituous liquor; and the trunk of the tree furnishes fuel. It is now said, that from ono 
variety of palm>trco meal has been extracted from amonB the fibres of the trmik, and has been 
used'for food. 


DAY-BOOK. [BooK'Kkkping.I 

1>AYS OF GRACE, a certain number of days granted to tlic acceptor after tlio 
term of a bill is expired. In the British dominions these amount to three; biit if 
the third should bo Sunday, Good-Friday, Christmas-Day, or a fast appointotl by 
proclamation, the bill is payable on the second d.ay of grace. They run on all bills 
payable on a day fixed, or at so long after date, or after sight; but not on bills 
payable on demand, though they do (at least in England) on those payable at sigiit. 

DEAD-WEIGHT, the name given to an advance by the Bank of England to 
government, ou account of the half-pay and pensions of retired officers of tho 
army and navy. After tho end of tlie war, tho sums thus payable amounted to 
about A'0,000,000 per annum; and the ministry being desirous to relievo their present 
necessities by spreading the bimlcn more equally over the 4.5 years, which, in IJl'J'J, 
were calculated as tho mean probable duration of tho lives, eftbred (4 Goo. 1V. e, i’i!) 
to pay to any capitalists an annuity of £’J,}>U0,000 for that i)crioii, on condition of 
provision being made for tlic pensions on the basis of a graduated scale of ^ynicnts; 
commencing in the first year at £4,900,000, and cinling at £;500,000. 'rlio South 
Sea directors entertained tlic project for a time, but soon discovered that it was 
beyond tln^r rne.ms; ministers had then recourse to the Bank of England, who, in 
lO'Jf.3, acciyted the offea- to a limited extent, and advanced to government, in tho 
course of five j’cars, £13,089,419, receiving in return an engagement to i>:iy an 
annuity of £.585,740 for 44 years, ending October 10, 1807. Tlic bank has n«*t yet 
disjioscd of any part of this security : a portion of it was, however, ex posed for sale 
on tho 17th July 1839; and an account of the offers then receivinl will bo found 
in the late Report on Banks of Issue. (Par. Papery 1840, No. ()0*2. App. p. •JO.'J.) 

DEALS (Dan. JJteler. Du. JJiclen. Fr. Planches minces. (Jcr. JJielcn. Bus. 
Doski. Sw. TUjor), tho name given in the wood-trade to the timber of tlie pine 
when sawed into planks, in which form it is imported into this country from tho 
N. of Europe and British America. Standard deals arc boards above 7 inches in 
width, and of various lengths, exceeding 8 feet. When less tlian 7 inches in widili 
they arc termed battens, and when under 6 feet in length, deal-ends. 'I'he American 
deals arc inl'enor in strength, and do not last so long as those of tho N. of Europe, 

{ larticularly Christiania ; hence the latter arc usnalTy preferred for tho flooring of 
lonsos, and other jinrposos where dur.ability is requireii. But tho former are used 
where cheapness is tho principal consideration, as in building small houses; they 
are also prcfciTcd for many little arti<-lo.s, tho internal fittings of houses, and other 
purposes which reipiirc wood that can bo easily worked. 

DEBENTURE, the certificate given at the customhouse to tho exporter of 
goods, on which a bounty or drawback is allowed, bearing that he has complied 
with the statutory regulations, and is entitled to such bounty or drawback. 
[ Customs llr:o u uations. ] 

DiiClMAL FRACTIONS differ from vulg.ar fractions in this respect, that their 
denominators are always 10, or some power of 10, as 100, 1000, Ac., and instead 
of writing the denominator uinlcr the numerator, it is expressed by pointing oft' 
from the right of tho numerator as many figures as there are ciphers in tho deno¬ 


minator; thus *5, *43, 5-26 denote, respectively, or Tho value of 


each figure in a decimal decreases from the left to the right in a tenfold proportion; 
that is, each figure is ten times as gi-cat as if it were removed one place to tho 

right, as in whole numbers; thus, *5, -05, -005, arc &c., and the.de- 


cimal *438 is four-tenths, three-hundredths, and eight-thousandths of a unit. 
Adding ciphers to the right of a decimal does not alter its value; thus, ’o, '.50, 

-.500, or are equal to each other, tho numerator and denominator 


havini^ been multiplied by the same number. 

Decimals ma^ bo reduced to a common denominator by adding ciphers to tho 
right, where it is necessary, till tho number of decimal places is the same in all. 



DEC 


DEC 


Thus, *5, *03, and *5G1, reduced to a common denominator, aro -500, -030, and -304; 
that IS, ---> ■ » and - 


ration, and division, are performea exactly as in common arunnietic; tlic only *li)r._TL-ncc l>ciiif', 
tliiit wo have, besides, to aseertjiin the place of the decimal point. In addition and subiractiioi, 
having; placc'd the decimal points under one another, iind tilled uji the decimals, or tiipposed them 
to be filled up, all to the same number of figures or places with eipliers, the same inimber of dceiinal 
figures or places must be made in the result as in each of the lines. In multiplication, the nuniiu-r 
t>f decimal places in the result must be the sum of those in the multiplier and mnltiplicaiid ; and? 
in ilivision, it must be the tUffermee of those in the divisor and dividend. Thus, tlie sum, differ- 
enee, product, and quotient of d'OtfS and I’SXi, is I(f045, GdU.'i, l.l'iliGGo, and 4'I, respectively. 

Addition. Subtraction. Mulilj>llcation. Division. 

8-1185 H-hH5 8MP85 

1-!X; Mirt 8 -( j 85 

-- - , - - = 4'1 Quotient 

Sum ltH»45 Difference. fiaiS Product l.'i•84080 MiG 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to a deciinnl, add ciphers at plea.sure, n.s decimals in the numerator, 
and divide by the denominator, according to the rule for the division of decimals. 

„ , 3 3-(i0 

12 xamplc = — = -/a. 

4 4 

l-'rnm the very nature of nuinbcr,s, it ninst frequently happen tli.at this division may be continued 
witliout termination ; but, :ts the figures always decrease a tentli in value hy* eacli rcmuve 
lo tlie rii/bt from the point, dtx-hnal.s may bestopiied, ex<-ept in long ealculation.s, at three or four 
places, without any great degree of error; and even in eontimied multiplications, when the decimals 
sire stopped at .a given iilace, we h.ave only to increase the la.st figure by 1, if the ne.xt figure wa.s to 
he 5 or above it, in order to compensate for cutting them short. 

To Jintl the value qf a ilecimal of one denomina- To reduce a quantili/ to a decimal of a superior 

hon, in terms of a lower denomination. denomination. • 

Multiply the decimal by the number of integers Divide the qiianfit.’jby the nutnhifr of integers 
of tlie lower denominsition"contained in one integer denominsitioii contained in J'of thesujierior 

of the liigher, and the product is the vsilue re- <leiiomin,atiou, and the quotient is the decimal 
quired. The value of any fraeibiiial part of the required. , 

lower denoniiiuitioii may he obtained m the same lixample, >> hat docim.al ofapound is 1.3s. 44d.? 
manner, till we come to the lowe.st. 4):i‘ 

Example, Iteqiiired the value of •G<J87.'5 .t‘ 12)4-.5 _ 

_ 20 20)13-375 

i.3-.375iK) shillings '' •6G«7.'5 

_First, wo find wh.at decimal of a penny 4d. is; 

4 -.'>oti pence this by the rule is ; then what decimal of a 
4 shilling 44d. or 4-.'d. is; this is found m the samo 

2-0 farthings manner to he •37.'>; la.stly, we find, by the same 
rule, what decimal of a pound 13-375 shillings is, 

TTence, the value required is 13s. 4id.* which appears to be -88875. 


TTcnce, the value required is 13s. 4id.* | which appears to be -88875. 

The proofs of the ndosfor the man.igcment. of decimal fractions hero given arc necessarily con¬ 
fined to particular iiist.-inces, but the s.-une reasoning may he applii-d in every case. 

The following table of equations between vulgar and decimal fractions will ho found useful in 
practice 

TAnbE op Dkcimal 1'2qitivat.ent.s, 


A 

•13.33 


•1458 

25) 

•1.500 

jPa 

•1582 


•1887 

4^«T 

•1750 

U 

•1833 

A 

•1875 

* 

•2000 


•2011.3 

iS 

•2187 

A 

•2187 

jn 

•22.50 

u 

•22,')2 


•2333 

4 

•2500 


141 

•2750 

.'?s; 

•2812 


•2tt3.3 

A! 

•2017 


A! *312.5 
lt \*3187 


«3 1 

•3833 

1 ? 

-.3058 


•4000 

a? 

•4082 

Al 

•4187 

14; 

•4-250 

Ifil 

•43.3.3 

Ai 

•4375 

A! 

•4.500 

D: 

•458.3 

a! 

•4887 

43 i 

•4887 

18 

•4750 

U 

•4702 

U' 

•48.33 

h 

••5000 


n 

•5187 

48 

•ti333 

U' 

•5208 

U 

•84.58 

44; 

-.52.50 

iS 

•6.500 

kl'. 

•5312 

si 

•85112 


-.533.3 

•i 

n 

•8887 

4i 

•5117 

tS 

•87-50 

14 

•.5.500 

n 

•88:13 



D 

•8375 

is 

•.'181:7 

7 

1^’ 

•7000 



tS 

•7887 

n 

, •770Ji 

u 

; -77-50 

ri 

•7812 

n 

•78.3.3 

•y 

•7917 

- i 

•80|((» 

13 

•812.5 

?.s' 

1 •8187 

.*{;; 
•lii 

•8?.'0 

3 

•JI3;!3 


■8437 

'S 

•«.5(>0 

H 

•8.542 

Vi 


t 

•87.50 



* The following rule to convert dccinml.s of a pound into .shillings and ponce will be loimd more 
convenient in practice 

Double the nrtit decimal on the right of the point for shillings, incre.-using this ninuber by 1, if the 
second decimal bo 6, or above it. j 

Consider the number expressed by the 2d and .Til decimals (deducting .50, if 1 ''’.-is added to the 
sliillings) as farthings; diminishing, however, this number by 1, if it be above 12, ana less tnaii 
37; and by 2, if it be above .38. The otlicr decimals may he neglcctod. 
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DEL CREDERE, in its restricted sense, is an on^agement by an insurance 
broker, for an additional premium, to guarantee the insured agamst the conso- 
<iuencca of the failure of the underwriter. In its ordinary mercantile acceptation, 
it embraces every commercial transaction, in which the person who transacts for 
another engages for the solvency of the person with whom he so bargains. A fac¬ 
tor employed to dispose of property, in the usual manner, is only responsible to liis 
principal for the consequence of neglecting that degree of care which a prudent 
man takes of his own anairs ; and if he sell to a person in good credit, and that 
'person fail, he is not responsible for the debt. It tho factor or agent, however, 
hold a del credere commission, ho engages, in consideration of an additional pre¬ 
mium, to guarantee all his transactions. His responsibility extends to the absolute 
payment, and so it is not sufficient that he remit the price by bills to his principal, 
—he is responsible for their being honoured (M‘Kenzie and Lindsay v. Scott, 
6 lirmen’s Par. Cases, 2«0). It was formerly hold that this was a contract in 
which the agent “ engages to ensure to his principal not only Uio solvency of tho 
debtor, but tlie punctual discharge of the debt,” and that “ he is liable in the first 
instance without any previous demand from the debtor ” kPaley on Principal 
and Agent, 41; and see, in Scotland, Com. i. 371$). But the later doctrine is, 
that ** a factor or broker acting under a commission del credere is a surety to bis 
principal for tho solvency of those with whom tho principal deals through his 
agency. He is in no case, as regards his own employer, himself the principal in any 
contract he may make for him, and is liable only in default of those with wligni 
he deals. It follows, therefore, that before ho can be charged, it must be averred 
in tho declaration, and proved at the trial, that the principal debtor has made 
default.” CS^ote to Lloyd's Paley,p.\\\.) [Factor. Principal and Agent.] 

DELFTj, a kind of earthenware, covered with an enamel or white glazing, 
which gives it the appearance and neatness of porcelain. 11 was so called from 
the town of that name in South Holland, the original scat of tho manufacture, but 
which, since the improvements introduced into the English potteries by Wedge- 
wood, is no longer a place of any noto. 

DELIVERY. [Sale. Stoppage in Transitu.] 

DEAIERARA. [Guiana.] 

DEMURRAGE w applied to designate the time during which a vessel is de¬ 
tained beyond that originally stipulated in loading or unloading ; but it is more 
commonly applied to the compensation which the freighter has to pay for .such 
detention, llio ireightcr usually agrees to load and unload within a ceriain time, 
and comes under a subsidiary stipulation to pay so much by way of demurrage it 
the time be exceeded, in which case it is generally fixed at a certain rate per day. In 
computing tho number of days to bo paid for, it may bo a question whether they 
should be computed “ running,” t. e. without tho exception of Sundays and holi¬ 
days, or whether these should be excluded and “ working” days only counted. 11 
would appear that the interpretation of tho word “days,”in this respect, W'ill 
depend on the custom of tho place; and so it was decideil, on evidence of custom, 
that when a vc.ssel was employed on a voyage from the Elbe to London, with re¬ 
ference to unloading in tho Thames, wortiug days only were included (Cochran 
V. Retberg, 3 Esji. 121). Sometimes the demurrage is to run while tho ship is 
detained by certain circumstances, e.g. while she is waiting for convoy, or until 
her cargo be completed. In tho former case the demurrag(! ceases when tho con¬ 
voy is ready to depart, and in the latter when the ship is fully laden; and will not 
bo continued by the vessel being detained, nor renewed on her being driven back 
by stress of weather. When there is a stipulation for demurrage, it is payable 
though the delay bo not attributablo to the conduct of tho freighter, but to tho 
crowded state of the docks, or to other extraneous causes. Demurrage is, properly 
speaking, the result of a stipulation, but it is often applied to tho damages or com¬ 
pensation which tho freighter must pay for having detained the vessel, when thm-o 
IS no special agreement, or beyond tho time sanctioned by such agreement. Tho 
amount of damage in either of these cases must depend upon circumstance and 
usage ; but in the latter case there is generally a means of measuring tho amount, 
by that of the stipulated demurrage. Where a bill of lading has a noto on tho 
margin importing tliat the goods are to be removed at a certain time, otherwise a 
certain sum per diem is to be charged for delay, whoever claims tho goods under 
the bill becomes responsible for the sum. It was decided in Evans v. Forster, 
however (1 Barn. ^ Adol. 118), that where there is no such note, tho master cannot 
claim damages from the consignee on tho implied contract. {.Abbot on Shipping, 
178-188.) [Affreightment. Bill of Lading. Charter-party. Smippinq.] 
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DENARIUS, the chief Hilver coin in Romo down to the time of Constantino I., 
and worth, according to Pinkerton, about cightpenco of our money. It originally 
contained ten asses, but after the first Punic war it became the representative of 
sixteen asses. The word denarius was also applied to coins of copper and gold. 
The denarii asris began with the Emperor Valerian, and six of them are supposed 
to have been equivalent to the silver denarius. The denarius aureus^ the ordinary 
Roman coin of gold, was equivalent to twenty-five silver denarii, or a hundred 
sestertii. 

DENMARK, a kingdom lying in the N. W. of Europe, between 53® and 58’ N.. 
and 10“ and 1.3° E. Area, 21,47*2 square miles. Subdivisions and population ; 
—1. Islands of Zealand, Funen, and others, 697,900 ; 2. North Jutland, 5*25,.90() ; 
3. South Jutland, or Duchy of Sleswick, 340,500 ; 4. Duchy of Holstein, 439,.900 ; 
5. Duchy of Laucnburg,35,.90(»; total, 2,040,100. Copenhagen, the capital,is situated 
in Zealand. The government is a hereditary monarchy, formerly absolute ; but in 
1834 representative assemblies, with a consulting voice, were instituted in each of 
the four principal divisions ; the small duchy of Lauenburg having long possessed 
a diet of Its own. As Duke of Holstein and Lauenburg, the king is a member of 
the Germanic confederation. 


The .aspect of Denmark, generally, is that of a rich, well-cultivated country. The surface is 
flat, covered in some places with sands and marshes; and formiiifi, with the exception of Holland, 
the lowest part of the great plain of Northern Gemuiny. There are no inriunUiins, for the highest 
iiierinalities of soil in Holstein and Hleswick do not exceed ItKiO feet; and the islands in many places 
searecly rise above the level of the sea. From its proximity to the ocean, the climate of Denmark 
is warmer than its latitude iiidicatos. At Copenhagen the mean temperature of the year is io-GH ; 
that of llie warmest month being (iS'CitJ; and of the coldest, 27‘14. The structure of the land, 
no part of which is more than 40iinles distant from the coast, does not allowthe formation of large 
rivers. Those navigaltie .are the Eyder, whii-li rises in Holstein, and falls into th^North Sea at 
Tomiingen, and the Trave, which enters tiie Daitic at f.uhcc. The foomer is iiavigaiile for .about 
lO."! miles, the latter for about 0.'*. The want of such rivers is, however, amply compensated 
hy the niiiiierons yiord* or lirths, which indent the coasts. There are four canals. The largest is 
the Slcswiek-IIolstein, or Kyder canal, which conveys the Eyder from Rendsburg to the Gulf of 
Kiel, and thus unites the North Se.a with the Italtie. It is 10 feet deep, and about '27 miles in 
lengtli, .and carries vessels of 120 tons. In 1»3H, no fewer than 2142 passed this canal, of which, 
however, only 11 were IJritish. The Stoekinilz c.an.al eotmeefs the Elbe with the Gulf of Lubec; 
the others are the DancskioUl in Zealand, and the Otlensee in Funen, 


Denmark possesses no mines, and scarcely any mineral sul>st.anccs of importance; but agriculture 
has undergone prreater improvements of late years than perhaps any other braneh of national in¬ 
dustry. The soil Is chit'fly composed of sand and clay, and tlie constant humidity of the atmo¬ 
sphere is favourable to vegetation. Tlic pasturages are fresh and luxuriant, and the rearing of 
stock, particularly horses, is carried on extensively. All kinds of gmin common to the latitude of 
the country, us oats, barley, iwe, wlieut, and other varieties, are found to succeed. Tobacco, flax, 
hemp, anrf hops are cultivated in sonio districts, and in the gardens, apples, pears, cherries, and 
hazel-nuts; great quantities of which arc exported to Russia. Of the once extensive forests but 
few remains are now found, and those mostly in Lauenhiirg, consisting principally of oaks and 
beeches. To supply the defieicney of firewood, the people make use of turf and seaweed. The 
fisheries are of considerable importance. Of these the principal is the herring fishery, which is 
prosecuted on alarge scale on the N. E. coast of Jutland, .and on the flsliing grounds of the Liimtiord. 
U he Danes arc also actively engaged in the cod fishery of the North Sea, and the Greenland whale 
fishery. 

The government has afforded great encouragement to manufactures; hut in no department 
(except under the protection of exorbitant duties) can the people compete even in tlieir own 
markets with foreign rivals. Tho peasants employ tliemsdves in working up their flax and 
wool into coarse cloths. In Copenhagen there are 'factories for silk and cotton weaving, con- 
structwl on siiiiilnr principles with those of England; Raudors and Odenseo are famous for their 
tamieries and gloves; Tonder for its lace; Frciloriekswark, Elslncur, and Holbcck for manufac¬ 
turing largo niid small firearms. I.aucnbiirg contains soap-works, breweries, and potteries for 
common Ihitcli ware ; Altona carries on diiTercnt manufactures ; Oldcslohe, on the river Tr:ive, 
Ls distinguished for its salt-works. Flcnsborg, a flonrisliing town, besides manufactories of soap 
and tobacco, has a considerable number of oil-mills and sugar-reflnerios. 

The commerce of Denmark is itieonsiderahlc, though, from being the key of tho naltio. it pos¬ 
sesses peculiar ndvanbages for a reiwly interconrse with most of the maritime states of Europe. 
This arises partly from the antiquated m.annor in which luueh of the business of the country is con¬ 
ducted, partly from high transit dues, but chiefly from tho oppressive imposts which are Icviioi 
with the view of sustaining tho home manufactures. Much attention is, however, bestowed on 
navigation, and from tho economical manner in which it is conducted, the Danes poss^ ti 
considerable share of tho carrying trade of other nations. At present the number of their sliips is 
esthnated at upwards of 3700, in burden 143,800 tons. 

The exports consist almost wholly of tho raw produce of tho kingdom and its dependencies. In 
*8'9, their amount was .-f 1,295,011; in laH, £1,0.56.771; and in lfl:«5, it w:us £1,{W9,116 


eiderdown, train-oil, lubfish, woollen stockings and mittens,—and other articles, the prodnee 
uio Fimoe ImIcm, Iceland, and Greenland, .£62,069; sugar and ruin, the produce of Uie Danish 
West India Islands of St Oroix and St Thomas, about .£12,0(M). The greater part of tliogr.ain 
exported, and nearly the whole of the rapesecd, are from the duchies. The total imiuber of Damsh 
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Ycssels which annually depart for forei/?n countries from all tho ports of tho kingdom is rather moro 
than4(XH); the tonnage being about iJ30,(M)U, Tho imports, CAClusivo of tlio.se from Hritain and 
tho Danish West India islatuls, consist of piece goods, tobacco, and colonial produce from Ham¬ 
burg and llreiucn; linen, flax, wood, staves, and timber from Prussia; iron, tar, deals, tiinlier, 
fish, horring.s, and train-oU from Sweden an<l Norway : hemp, flax, ii-shes, tallow, seeds, and tim¬ 
ber from Itussia; piece goods and colonial produce from the Netlierkinds ; and wine, sail, and x'iece 
goods from France. 

The trade bctwi.xt Denmark and tho United Kingtlom is insignificant. Tho declared value of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures imported on an average of tlio 1(» jenrs lHi7-hi;t(», 
was ^“101,037 ; in lli;57, the amount was .UU*3,44!t; in 1B3H, jt,‘lUl,4(>4 ; consisting eliietly of iron, 
coals, and siilt, with small qtiantities of eartbeiiwarc, cotton twist and yarn, glass, hardware, 
lead, machinery, &c. Tbo importations of foreign and colonial jirtieles from tlie Unitwl Iving- 
dom in tl>c above in>riod has greatly di>cliticd. The exports to Groat Britain from Denmark chiefly 
consist jifrapesood, flaxseed, linseed, tare.s, wool, corn, pease, beans, liidos, and bark. A consid¬ 
erable increase is observable of late years in llie importation of wool and rapcs<*ed, now the two 

f riiicipal articles. About 25,0110 tons of Uriiish .shipping (vessels 127) annually arrive in tlio 
lanisfi ports, more than 4-5ths of whieli enter (’opeiiliagon. 

The prinrix>al ports are Copenlingcn and Klsineur. 

Co^enhtu/i'n, one of the best built cities in Kiirope, stands on tho E. coast of Zealand, in lat. 5.>“ 
41' .N. and'long. I2°35'E.; pop. llS.OOt). Tbo wall.s extend nearly 5 miles, and are surrounded 
with a chain of bastions and a broad ditch. Tlin harbour, formed by a narrow ciiaTiiiel nniiiiiig 
between tlie city and the island Aniak, is caimblc of containing 500 ve.ssels, .and jio.ssesses di'ptli 
sufficient for ships of tho largest size. K.xports are jiriiieipally tlie j>rodiioe of the soil, and colonial 
articles; and tho imports arc sugar and coffee, cliiefiy from tlie island of St (h-oix, witli small 
quantities of iron, oil, blubber, tar, tisii, and fruit. About llKiO vessels arrive aiiimally from 
foreiirn ports. 

Klsineur, in lat. 56’ 2' N. and long. 12'’ .37' E., stands on Zealand, about 20 miles X. from rojicn- 
liagen, at the narrowest part of the .strait between the Cattegat and tlie Baltic, called tlio Sound ; 

, pop. 71^:1- The harbour is acee.s.sible only to vc.s.sel.s of small dr;niglit, lint the town derive.s im¬ 
portance from its being tlie place wliere a toll i.s levied liy tlio Dunisli government on all ve.ssi4.s 
passing the Sound. [Sot'.vn-DrKS.] Aliovc 12,ooo aiiclior in the roads niimially for tliis luirpose, 
tlie snpplyini^of which with stores forms tlie principal tnide of tlie place. 

The ehief.-otbor ports r~e Altona, Kiel, Flensliorg, Tonningcii, Aalliorg, Kioje, Xostoed, Cor- 
socr, Caltundborg, ami liekenforde. Many parts of the Daiiisli eoa.st are useless, owing eitlier 
to the want of deep water, nr tlie niimlierlc'ss banks, bars, and islands wliieh line it. The sliores 
of the islands adjoining the Bialtic are also so fiat and irregular as to be unui>prouehable in most 
quarters by large vessels. 

MEASrRES, WEIOIITS, WOMEY, FIXA>fCES, AC, 

Measures and Weights. —The ell of 2 Illiine- I cliangc bii.sine.ss, however, i.s traasaeted through 
hind feet 243 Imp. inches; tlio mile of 24no | the medium of llatiiburg, the par lieiiig 2(iii B. 
rutiics = 8244 Imp. yards, or 4‘6»4 British stat- j 1>. for .'liW mures bunco, independent of the agio 
ute miles. on banco. 

Tlie Danish acre, or ton of land, forms an | Tho National Bank at Copenhagen, formerly 
area of 14,OOU square ells of 2 feet, .and from lo ■ caliiHl the Itojal Bank, or Higshauk, i.ssues notes 
to 25 of such acres arc reckoned to each ton of lor 1, li, 111, .5(1, .and liin rigsbaiik ilollars ; tbe.so 
hard corn, hi proportion to the quality of tlie arc current at a fixed discount for .sjiceie, called 
soil. rigshauk silver value, whicli is adjusted by cer- 

Tho vicrtel of 4 kans, or 8 pots “ 1‘76 Imp. tain uutiiorities quarterly. Tlio cireiilating ine- 
g.all.; tlie bog.siiead of .To vii rtels 51 Imp. diura consists almdst wholly of tliis paiicr, and 
gall.s. ; tliealim of 4 ankcr.s = 33’14 Imp. galls. according to recent statements it is now nearly of 
Tile toende or barrel of 8 skir.ps, or 144 pots — ei|nal value with si>ecic. The coins or rather 
Imp. bii.shel.s, or 60 barrels — 21) Imp. qr.s. tokens of inferior value are marks and skillings, 
no.irly; tiie last of corn contains 12 toendes, or Tliere is no cstablLsbcd u.satice, lait bills are 
45'1)1 Imp. bu-sliels; tlie last of coals 18 tocndi- i; generaliy made payalde on a certain day, and 8 
and tlie last of oil, butter, or herrings, 12 hecr days of grace are allowed, 
tocndc.s, each of 1.36 pot.s. Kiuaiiees. — The public revenue, in 18-37, 

The shijipond of 20 lisponds, or 320 lbs.-r .31 amounted to XT.SIH.l.’W, of which land-tax, 
cwt. nearly; and the centner of 100 lbs. = lli4 ,-L*.3!l5,8181; customs and excise, .£‘416,.334 ; crown 
lbs. avuiru. The ship-last is 4000 Danish lbs. property, .-£,*181,831; sound-duos, ,£.’2I.3,!)!)7; 
Tho (-'oi)cnliagen murk of 8 ounces used in other receipts, ,■£■.'176,061. Tlie e,\pcndiliire in 
weighing gold and silver = 3633 troy grains. the same year was .£'1,561,92 1; including for 
Money. —Accounts are generally stated in rigs- army and navy, ,£*4.‘)7,18'3 ; interest of debt, 
bank dollars, each divided into 6 marks, or 96 £'.521,065; sinking fund, ,£'97.882. 
skillings; but in some of the larger iiiercaiitilc The public debt on l.st .lanuary 18.')8 was 
houses they arc kept in llanibiirg marcs banco. .■£1.3,969,0.35; of which lioine debt, .£’7.742,888; 
The rigsbank dollar, coined at tho rate of 18i foreign delit, £'0,226,147. The hitter includes a 
from the Cologne mark of lino silver (3608 troy loan raised in London of .£'4.940,.326, bearing 
grains), is equal to one-half of tho old species- interest at 3 per cent., tho dividends on which 
dollar, and wlien of full weight is worth about are payable 31st March and 30th Kepteiuher by 
2s. 2id.; the par of exchange with London being Messrs Uuthschild. 

9 U. D. 10 skill, per £’l. Nearly idl the ex- 

DEPOSITS. [Bank. Currency.] 

DERBYSHIRE SPAR. [Fluor Spar.] 

DERELICT, any tliinj? forsaken or left. It is u.sed to cxprc.ss vo.sscl.s forsaken 
at sea, and found without any person in them. Of those tho Admiralty has tho 
ciLstody, and the owner may recover them within year and day. An .allowance i.q 
made for tho salvage of derelict vessels, where it has been attended with danger. 
{.Sir T. E. Totnlinr Dictionary.) 
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DESIGNS or patterns for various articles of manufacture may be rendered tho 
subject of copyright, and thus sccurcdj for a limited time, for tho exclusivo 
uso of the inventor. There is copyright m pattenis on linen, cottons, calicoes, or 
muslins; also on fabrics composed of woof, silk, or hair, and on mixed fabrics 
composed of any two of the following materials, namely, linen, cotton, wool, silk, 
or hair. Tho jndvilego exists for three months from tho imblhration (by manufac¬ 
ture and sale), provided the name of the proprietor bo i*rinted at each end. (31 
Geo. II I. c. 23 ; 2 & 3 Viet. c. 13.) 

(.Copyright extending to one year, and in some cases to three years, is granted in« 
certain otlier manufactures, by the act 2 & 3 Viet. c. 17, of which the following is 
an abstract- 

§ 1. Proprietors of dcsiRns for tho followin)? purposes, not piiblishttl lu’fcire 1st July in3f>, .ire to 
enjoy .T. copyriglit of one year from tlie elute of registration:—1st, l-'or the I'attern or print to bo 
eiiln-r workcfl into, or worked on, or printed on, or painted on, any artiele of manufacture, beiiicra 
tissue or textile fabric; those wbkdi enjoy the tlireo montlis’eopyriRlit just st.it ed are excepted, 
lid, h'or the modellinc:, castinpf, eudiossmeiit, chasing, engraving, or for any otlier kind of impres- 
.sion or oriiairient, on any article of iiianiifacfure, not being a tis.siie or textile fabric. 3d, For tlie 
sliapc or contiguration ofany artieleof nianufaeture, except lace, and those articles which enjoy the 
said tiirco inoiitlis’ copyright. IJiit every proprietor of a new design for the modelling, easting, 
endiossment, cliasing, engraving, nr any other kind of impression or ornament on any article of 
mannfaetnre, being of any inetai or mixed metals, sliall liavo the .sole rielit to ii.se the s.ame during 
tlirec years. The proprietor must register ids iiuiiie; and every artiele published by him, on which 
siieli (iesign Is n.sed, must luive thoreon the name of tho first registered proprietor, the number of 
tlio de.sign in the register, aiul tlio date of registration. Tlie author of every design is e<->ii.-.idered 
the proprietor, nidess lie have for a consideration e.veculcdthe work on behalf of another, who 
shall then be considered tlic proprietor; and every jiersou purchasing for a consideration sliall be 
considered tlie proprietor. 

§ 2. Tlio title of a pureh.aser may be entered on the regi-ter. § .'1. .Anyone using tlie dc.'ign, 
without leave in writing from tlie proprietor, forfeits not li ss tlian .C-'l. of more tliJ^n ,-t'.30. § 4. 

I’eiialty may be reeovered in F.ngland, Scotland, and Ireland; init all i#oeeetiinga nnjst be iiisti- 
tiiteil williin six montiis after tho oll'etiee. § .I. 1’rovi.sion niailo for register of ilesigiTs by Hoard of 
Trade. § (J. Tliree copies mnst be sent to the reyi.sirar; one to bo returned with a certitic.ate, 
niiolber to lie tiled, and a third to belong to tho 1*. C. Counuittea of Tr:ide. § 7* The ccrtirtcate 
of registration is evideiieo of the d..’si,gn, A:c. 

'I'lio number of designs registered under this last act, from 1st July IfWO to .31st January 1840, 
was as follows:—1st eki.ss, 14; 2d class, ia4; 3d cl.ass, 40'; desiens exeeiding ono folio page, 21; 
designs for articles in any mei.al or minted metal, (!8. Fees, .•IL‘41.3. 

DEVIATION, t/t ilA/riur Tusuraiicc. It is ono of tbo implied warranties in 
tho contract of insurance, that tho voyajje insured for .shall bo .strictly adhered to, 
.and so if a different voyage i.s pursned, or that stipulated for is voluntarily departed 
from, tho contract i.s terminated, and the underwriter is disehar;;ed fi*om liability, 
poyiation doc.s not void the contract, for tho uudonvriter retains his premium, and 
is liable to all lo.ss up to the jioint of ileviation. Though the loss happeu after tho 
piip 11.3.9 returned to her proper course, and Ihoufijli it were distinctly proved that 
it was not caused, or oven iutluoneed by the deviation, tbo insiu-cr would still bo 
released, for tho contract having been termiiiatod by tho deviation, cannot become 
binding asaiu without a new agreement. A deviation is said to bo “ a voluntary 
departure, without necessity, from tho usual course of the voyage.” It is not to bo 
inferred from thi.s that the vessel must have followed the route that can be pi’ovod 
to bo tho most direct and expeditious, but that she has followed the usual en.'^tom- 
ary track, sanctioned by safety and convenienee. “ Therefore, the .stoppiui; at 
certain jilaces in tho course of llio voyage, though out of the direct line, if it have 
been customary to do so, is not a deviation, but a part of the voya.i^o ” (37«i-*7/^r//, 
17J>). Still a tow instances where vessels have taken a point out of theiv direct 
course will not constitute usaj^o in favour of the practice. If deviation is onco 
shown to h.avo taken place, the, smallness of its extent will not jinstify it. It is 
deviation if a ship insured, with liberty to touch at a pai’ticular port, touches at 
another. Jt was formerly maintained that a ship entitled to touch at a port was not 
entitled to trade there, but it has been since held, that if there is no delay, ami no 
increase of risk, trailing is not a br('ach. If there are several ports of tfiseliar^e, 
it is held deviation to visit them in an order ditforent from that in which they ap¬ 
pear on the policy, and it certainly is so, if the risk is thereby increased. It’ tho 
ports of discharge bo not specifically named in the policy, they should be taken in 
their j^coj^kaphical order. It appears to be, no deviation to proceed dii'ci’t to any 
one of a set of ports thus insured to, if the others are not visited at all. It ig 
deviation to touch at a port at which it is not customary to touch, although the 
ship must pass it; or, there being several tracks, to select a le.ss safe and eligiblo 
one for the purpose of accomplishing objects foreign to the voyage. Where a shiji is 
mimrcd for a voyage, with liberty to touch “ at any one port ” of some country, it 
IS held to mean a port in the course of tho voyage, if tho eounlry bo so situated as 
to admit of this interpretation. Uniioccssary delay is alw.ays a deviation. It 
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appears to be considered deviation to prescribe any one of several tracks to tlio 
master. If a specific track is prcdotormiuod by the insured, it ouaht to appear on 
the policy, and if it do not, the underwriter is entitled to expect that ho will have 
the bonent of tho master’s choice of tracks, whose duty it is, when ho is at liberty 
so to'do, to adopt the best. Though there bo an intention to deviate, and iustruc< 
tions given to that effect, the underwriter’s responsibility will not bo aftbeted till 
the dividing point is reached, and if the vessel be previously lost, ho is liable. De¬ 
viation will be justified by necessity, though proceeding from a cause not insured 
r against, as, from stress of weather, want of repairs, desertion or mutiny among the 
crew, attempt to escape from an enemy, or tho taking advantage of an opportunity 
of joining convoy in time of war. The ship may_ deviate to be relieved of part of 
her cargOjif too heavily laden, or to take m additional cargo, where necessary for 
ballast. Deviation to succour ships in distress is held justifiable on priuciiiles of 
public policy. It is a general principle that deviation will not bo justified, if for 
the purpose of providing against tho consequences of a fault of the insured, so as to 
allow one warranty to be mfriiiged to cover the infringement of another. (Parky 
437-475. Marshally 174-206.) [Insurance.] 

DIAMOND (Fr. Ger. & Du. JJiamant. It. Sp. & Por. Diamante')^ a cryst.'illino 
mineral, which, on account of its lustre and hardness, is reckoned the most valu¬ 
able of all gems. It is chiefiy found disseminated in gravel, or embcddeil in sand¬ 
stone, in India and Brazil, and, according to recent accounts, in tho Ural Moun¬ 
tains. It occurs generally in single or in unattached crystals, sometimes M'ith 
plain, but more fi'e<piently with rounded surt'aces. Tho colours are commonly 
white or gray, sometimes however rod, brown, yellow, green, blue, and black ; but 
the two last are rare. Lustre splendent, and internally perfect adamantine. 
Cleavage,^parallel to,*hc sides of an octahedron, which is its primary form, subject 
however iff varieties, and tho faces are frequently curvilinear ; transparent, but 
sometimes rendered opaque by foreign substances ; refracts single ; scratclios all 
known minerals, and can only bo cut and ground by its oivn substance ; rather 
easily frangible ; streak grayish. Sp. gr. .3*4 to S’H. It consists of pure carbon. 
The finest, called diamonds of the first water, should bo perfectly crystalline, 
resembling in complexion a drop of the purest water. When they fall short of 
this perfection, they are said to oe of the second, third, or fourth water, till tho 
stone may be properly called a colourctl one. If yellow, blue, green, or red, in 
a high ilegree, they arc more in esteem than if tinctured -with these colours only in 
a low degree. For ornamental purposes they are cut into rose diamonds and 
brilliants. Tho Pose Diainonil is generally made out of an octahedral crystal; it 
is quite flat underneath, and its upper part cut in divers little faces, usually trian¬ 
gles, the uppermost of which terminates in a point. Tho lirillumt is generally 
formed out of a diamond with curvilinear faces ; it is cut in that form both at top and 
bottom ; the table, or principal face, at top, being flat. The Rough Diamoml is tho 
stone in its natural state ; it should be chosen uniform, of a good shape, transpa¬ 
rent, not quite white, and free of flaws. Black, rugged, dirty, flawy stones, ami 
those unfit for cutting, are however pulverized, and employed to polish others, be¬ 
sides being applied to various uses in the arts ; and for such purposes they arc in 
constant demaml. 

The weight and value of diamonds arc estimated In carats, each divided into halves, quarters, 
oighttis, &c. Thiscitrat weighs .’1^ troy grains, or French dociCTaniniea, and is the only wi-ight 
Considered uniform in all countries. Tim eompanttivc value of diamonds of equal colour, clean¬ 
ness, and sliapc, is estimated according to the squares of tlicir respective carat weights. Tho aver¬ 
age price of rough diamonds tliat are wortli working, is for the first carat. ITcnoc tlie value of 
a rough diamond weighing 4 Ciirats is ; because 4 X 4 X 2 32. Cut diamoiuls arc Hiii>poscd 

to have lost half tlieir original wciglit, an«l are tlieroforo valued according to tlie sipiaru of douhlu 
their actual weight. Thus the value of a cut duunoiid weighing 4 carats is ,€l2)t; for U X « x 2.-^ 
128. This rule, liowcver, is inapplicalde t«» tliose which are aimve a certain w**iglit,—tlie ordinary 
limit being 20 carats. Tlie largest diamond ever known was inouglit t<j tlie King of Portugal from 
lljazil. It is uncut, weighs 1*580 carats, and its value is otten quoted, accord'mir to the almvc rule, 
at ;4‘5,f544,8<H). Kimilar extravagant valiuitions are applied to tliu famous Uiu ianoiie, wcigliing 
77!) carats; to the Mogul, weighing, cut, 280 carats; and toothers; hut it docs not aiqiear tliat 
any sum exceeding .-£150,000 has ever hwn given. Tho last great sale of jewels was in London on 
.July 2t), 10.T7, for tlie distribution of tlic Deccan booty, obtained by the army undcf flic Marquis of 
Hastings. On this oci^ion, the magniticuiit Nassau diatnuntl, wcigiiing .3376 grains of titc purest 
water, brought only ;t75200. 

TUa glazier's pritcil diamond is a fractured portion, weighing about l-UOth of a canit, and of a 
trapcziurlat shape, set in a wooden liandlc. Two kinds arc now in use, tlic comnion pencil, worth 
12 s., and the patent pencO, worth 18s. 

DIAFER (Fp. Linge ouvre. It. Tela testula a operc. Gcr. Drelhy a flowered 
linen fabric commonly used for table-linen, napkins, ami other dumostic purposu.s. 
It is manufactured in Scotlandj the north of Ireland, and < iormany. Diaiiora nro 
now also made of cotton, in imitation of tho linen goods bearing the same uamo. 
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DICE. [Cards and Dice.] 

DILIGENCE, SUMMARY, a term used in the law of Scotland to express 
an expeditious process, by which performance of documentary obligations is 
enforced. It was formerly confined to the Court of Session, but eitice the 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 1U, it may proceed before the Sheriff. The document on which it is founded 
must be registered in the books of the court; and the principle ou which execu¬ 
tion proceeds is, tlxat a judgment or decree of the court has been given in favour of 
tiio holder of the document by consent of the granter. The documents thus privi-, 
Icged aro, D#, Regularly executed contracts, containing a clause authorizing such 
registration for execution, like the warrant of attorney in England. Dills 
and promissory notes properly framed and duly negotiated. The former of theso 
qualifications requires accurate attention to stamp, designation of parties, sum, 
and place'of payment; the latter comx>rcheuds presentment, notice of dishonour, 
and proper noting and protest. To authorize summary diligence, the protest, if for 
non-acceptance, must be registered within six months after the date of the bill ; 
if for non-payment, within six months after the day of payment. 

DIMITV (Fr. Basin. It. Dobletto), a cotton stuff, similar in fabric to fustian, 
from which it diflera chiefly in having ornaments woven in it, and in not being 
dyed. Its colour should be dclicateW white. In the weaving, longitudinal stripes 
are usually raised just above the surmco of the piece, and dimities arc called single 
corded, or broad striped, according to the flatness and breadth of these stripes. 

DISCOUNT is a premium paid for rcad^ money, when, by agreement or the 
usages of trade, it is understood that credit is given. A bill or note is said to bo 
«iiscountcd, when a third party, in respect of the credit of the names qp it, agrees 
to pay its contents to the holder before it becomes due, deducting the interest, and, 
in some cases, commission for trouble and expense. There •arc certairf penalties 
and disabilities levelled by the usury laws against pecuniary accommodations on 
which more than five per cent, of interest is taken [Usury 1, which still, though to 
a very limited extent, apply to bills of exchange. A person discounting a bill, if 
he deduct interest at ii per cent., receives, as shoAvn below, more than 5 per cent, 
interest on the accommodation. lJut it has been the practice, not only to allow 
discounters of bills to receive more than the 5 t>er cent, interest in tliis form, but 
likewise to allow a small additional sum in name of commission and expenses. 
The amount has been held matter of inquiry bv a jury. :Jth per cent, appears 
to be the general allowance. 7s. 6d. per cent, has been found usurious where no 
expense or considerable trouble has been occasioned ; but in cases of long ami 
complicated accounts, 10s. i>er cent, has been allowed iChitty on 99-104). 

At the renewal of the bank-charter (3 & 4 Wm IV. c. 98), bills at three months 
were exempted from the usury laws. The privilege was extended by 7 Wm. IV. 
and 1 Viet. c. 80, which enacted that, till 1st January 1840, bills and notes at not 
more than twelve mouths, or having no more than that period to run, should not bo 
null, and should not subject parties to liabilities, by reason of intei'e.st charged in 
negotiating them. The enactment was continued to 1st January 1842 by 2 & 3 
Viet. c. 37. 

Discount in Arithmetic is the differenco between a sum of money due .at a future pcriixl, and 
its present value; and tl»e rule for finding it is tliis:—As the amount of £l0ti, increased bv its in¬ 
terest at the rate and for the time given, is to the given sum or debt, so is the interest of .i’KH), at 
the rate and for the time given, to the discount of the debt. Thus, to find tlic discount of .1*100 for 
one year at 5 per cent, wo have— 

£105 ; £100 ; : £5 : £4:15:23 

which is 4a. 9id. less than the interest for the same time ; the diff'erence being in all cases equal to 
the intered on the discount for the given time. 

Hence the rule adopted by Itnnkors and otliersin charging discount is not arifliineticany aurixd ; 
for as the true value of the discount is equal to the differenco between the sum due and its pn'sent 
worth, it is equal only to the interest of that present worth, instead of tl>e interest on tlie whole 
debt. flNTKHKST.3 

DITTO, a term derived from the Italian word detto (that which has been said), 
and used in accounts to avoid repetition. It is commonly abbreviated into Do. 

DIVIDEND, that portion of any joint profit or fund which is given out to bo 
shared or divided. It is usually expressed at so much per cent, or j)cr pound 
storliug. 

Dividend, in Bankruptcy, is used to express the proportion (generally rated at 
so much per £1) of a croditor’s debt, whicn he receives from the bankrupt estate. 

In Enquand and Ireland, the first dividend is declared at a meeting called and 
advertised by the commissioners, not loss than four or more than twelve mouths 
from the issuing of the fiat of bankruptcy, 'J’ho second dividend is declared at a 
similar mooting within 18 months after the fiat. [Bankruptcy.] 
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In Scotland, the first dividend is declared within 14 days after the expiry <•!’ 
six months from the commencement of the sequestration, and paid on the expiry 
of eight months from tho commencement. A divideiul is similarly declared and 
paid at every interval of four months, till the estate is exhausted, or fho se<jues- 
tration terminated. Tho commissioners may postpone any dividend till tho next 
stated period, giving notice in tho Gazette. [SKtiViwruAXioN.]^ 

DOCK, an artificial receptacle for shipping, tho entraiiee of which is generally 
^closed by gates. There are two kinds :—1*/, Wct-riocks, in whieli a nnitbrm levrl 
of M’ater is maintained, so that the bn.siuoss of loading and unloading ean proceed 
without interruption, whilst tho ship.s, being kept always afloat in still water, 
and sheltered from tho effects of the tides, their hulls, rigging, and cables, arc 
bettor preserved than in an open harbour or roadsteatl. 2f/, J.>ri/-dncks or yrai'in;/- 
(locks, used for inspecting or repairing ships, for which purpose they are so cuu- 
trived that the water may be admitted or exelmled at pleasure, in order that a 
vessel can bo floated in by tho tide or otherwise, and that tho water may run out 
with the fall of the tide, or be pumped out, tho shutting of the gates preventing its 
return. In London and other ports, the wot-doeks are generally surrounde<i by 
warehouses, and onclo.sed by walls ; in this wa}’ the gre.'itest facilities are given to 
the unshipping and warehousing of merchandise, while, at tho sumo time, tho 
vessels and their cargoes are rendered secure from depredation. 

I. Docks of the Port of London’. 

Tlie commerce of London, which had been gradually increasing during the first 
half of tho mghtceiith century, outgrow in tho second lialf the existing aeeomnio- 
dation for sliipping ; ^nd the port, at ^)articnlar seasons, was often nearly blocked 
up by flccfs*of merchantmen, many or them lying at anchor in the midille of the 
stream, and discharging their eargoos’into lighters and barges. The only dock at 
that time was tho Greenland Basin (now the Commercial Dock), on the south side 
of the river, which was used only by a few vessels in the whale ll.-hcry. The 
warehouse accommodation too was quite insufiieicut. The quays were frecpiently 
covered with sugar hogsheads, piled six or eight tiers in height; while bales, barn-ls, 
boxes, and bags, w’cro to be seen heaped together in the utmost confusion ; ami at 
the seasons when the East and West India fleets arrived, the delay, caused by the 
want of accommodation, w'as both harassing and expensive. Along w'ith tli*'so 
defects, there existed an extraordinary system of j)illage and depredation, carried 
on chiefly by lightermen, watermen, ami labourers, and, in not a few instances, 
winked at and sbarc<l by revenue-offi»!ers, numbers of the crews, and evtui by 
the mates and captaims ; these again being backed by a host of publieuns and re¬ 
ceivers on shore. 

These abuses led, in IT.O'l, to the establishment of tho Thames police, and 
about the same tim<! to the formation of tlie <locks ; the first being tho West India 
Docks, for the construction of which an act was passed in 17J).0. 

The India JJorks, situated at tho “ Ij^Ic of Dogs,” which lies in a bend of tho 
river between BlaekAvall and T.imehouso, were begun in 1J500, and by the end of DtO’J 
were suflieiently advanced for vessels unloading. Tho entire ground oe<’upied by 
them is about 2.9.) acres ; and the extent of tho water area is upwards of (>0 acres, 
capable of containing .5(10 largo mei'chantmon. There ai’e two largo docks ; tho 
north or import dock, used for discdiarging vessels, having an area of ;{0 acres, and 
the south or export dock, fur loading them, having aii area of 2.5 acres. These 
lie parallel to each other, and arc divi<lod by a range of warehouses. TIkto aro 
besides two entrance basins, one at lilaekwall, 5 acres ; the other at Tdmehouse, 
2 acres in extent; in addition to which, tho Company have puridiascd tho canal 
cut by the city across tho Isle of Dogs, and converted it into a dock for wood-laden 
vessels. There has been at one time in these docks, on the quays, under the sheds, 
and in the warehouses, colonial jiroduce amounting to the value of ,t'20,000,000. 'I'ho 
capital of tho ioint-stock company by whom they were constructed is 1,300,000 ; 
and tho speculation has been an exceedingly suecc.ssfnl ono. Formerly, all ves.sel.s 
engaged in the We.st India trade were compelled, by tho charter granted to tho 
(-'ompany, to unload in the.so docks ; but this regulation is no longer in force. 

'The London Docks, begun in 1001, ami opened in J00.5, are situated at Wapi>iug. 
They consist of a western dock of 20 acres extent, a tobacco dock of about 1 acre, 
and an eastern dock of seven acres; tho whole, with tho warehouses ami other erec¬ 
tions, forming a magnificent establishment covering 71 acres, ami affording aceoin- 
modation for about 000 ship-s. _ Tho tobacco warehouse cove.rs nearly 6 acres, and 
can liold 24,000 hlids. There is also ccllarago for nearly 70,000 pipes of wine ; ono 
of the vaults having an area of seven acres. The capital stock of tlie Company is 
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.€3,‘238,310, 53. lOd. ; besides which i:700,000 were raised by the issue of bonds, 
bearing? 4 per cent, interest. 

The East India Docks, situated at Blackwall, below the entrance to the West 
India ones, consist of an import dock, of the area of 18 acres, and an export 
dock, having an area of 9 acres ; besides which there is an entrance bas-in, common 
to both, of 3 acres. They were originally formed for the accommodation of ships 
in the East India trade, but they are now open to vc.ssels frdm all parts. Cajiital 
stock, «t‘(>'23,334. Ids. lid. 

The CommercUtl Dock, composed in nart of the old “ Greenland Basin,” is 
situated at Itotherhitho, and occupies altogether 49 acres, about 4-51118 of which 
arc w’ater. It is chiclly used by vessels in the corn and timber trades. Capital 
stock, £313,‘25(); besides which, £‘27,800 were raised by the issue of bond.s, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. 

The East Coantn/ Dock, constructed in 1807, has an area of about 8.3 acres. It 
adjoins the Cominercial Dock to the south ; and is chiefly frequented by vessels 
employed in the European timber-trade. Cajiital stock, £103,800. 

St Catherine'’ s Docks, lying immediately below the Tower, are tho«o nearest to 
the city. They were begun in May 1827, and partially opened in (Jeteber 1828, and 
consist of two basins, each capable of receiving vessels of 800 tons burden. They 
afford accommodation for about 1.50 or 180 ships, besides small-<’raft ; and cover an 
ai’ea of ll-i acrevs ; but the wliole space, including that occupied by quays ami ware¬ 
houses, i.s about ‘24 acres. These docks are frequentecl by vessels in tlic East 
India and North and .South American trades ; and the warehouses are soarrange<l 
that goods are taken into them at once from the sliip. The depth «f water at 
spring tides is ‘28 foot in the lock ; and thus shijis of (>00 aiyl 800 tonsjcan come 
up tlic river with a certainty of admission ;,tho arrangements also admit of the 
vessels being (locked and undocked by night as well as bj' day. (,'apital stock, 
£ 1,35‘2,800; besides which, the Comijany have raised, by the issue of bond.-:, £‘200,000 
at 4 per cent., and £.500,000 at 4.* jH?r cent. 

The (fraud Siirrcf/ ( 'anal Dock is a ba.sin at the entrance of the Surrey Canal at 
Botlierhitlie. There i.s also the Iie</cnt's Canal .Dock. 

I f. Tiir. LivF.riroor, Docks. 

The first commercial wct-dock made in England was ftrmod in 1708 at tlii.s port, 
then a place of no consideration. It was called the “ Old Dock,” but having been 
filled up, its ^ito is now ocoujiic'd by the custom-liouse. A second was constructed 
about the middle of last century. Additions w(“re afterwards made at various 
pcu’iods, and tlie docks of liiverpool now form an immense raimo, cxteiniing about 
two and a. half miles along the eastern bank of the river Mersey. These have 
been constructed on a scab? of extraordinary magnificence, and form one of those 
characteristics of commercial greatness fur which this t(>wn is unrivalled. 

^'ho .aggregate wafer area of the docks is nearly 108 acres ; and the (luay 
space extends in length about 7o miles. The w'hole, excepting the work called the 
“ Duke’s Dock,” in posses.sion of the Duke of Bridgewater’s executors, is the pi'o- 
perty of th<^ corporation of the town, to Avhich they have proved a great source of 
Avealth, baAing yiehied .a, very large nwcuue in proportion to the money expended 
on tluur eonstructifm. This lias arisen partly from their never having had to make 
any outlay for the purchase of land, partly troni their having avoided the expense 
of building Avarehouses, but chiefly from tbe labour of excavating being in a great 
measuro saved, OAving to tluur area having been enclosed from the river. 

Table suoaving tiif. Watf.u Area ani> Length of Q.vay Sf.ace of the 

Liveufooi. Docks. 
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The Clarence, Trafalgar, and Coburg Docks are appropriated to the accqmmo< 
datiott of steamers, the last being exclubircly for the use of the Trausatlantio and 
Mediterranean vessels. 

The following is a statement of the number of vessels bv which the docks have 
been frequented in different years, taken at intervals, and their aggregate tonnage; 
also the amount of duos collected thereon, and on tho goods loaded and un¬ 
loaded from the samef. Tho progressive increase which it exhibits in tho trade of 
^Liverpool since tho middle or last century, is, we believe, unexampled in tho his¬ 
tory of commerce :— 


Year*. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dues. 

Years. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dues. 

17">2 



£1,778 

1810 

6,729 

734.,^91 

£65,782 

1/60 

i,245 

• • • • 

2,.U() 

18I5 

6,440 

709,849 

76,915 

1770 

2,07.1 

• • • • 

4,14.1 

1820 

7.276 

805,0.13 

94,413 

1780 

2,261 

• • • * 

3,.''.28 

1825 

10,837 

1,22.1,820 

128,692 

1790 

4,22.1 

a • • • 

10,037 

18.K) 

11,214 

1,411,964 

151 ,;«.«> 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

23,;«0 

1)115 

1.1,941 

1,768,426 

217,825 

1805 

4,618 

4&1,482 

.1.1,365 

1)140 

15.998 

2.445,708 

197,478 


Tho dock-dues are now extremely moderate, a great reduction having taken placo 
in tho year 1836. 

By an act passed in 182.'>, the management of tho docks is vested in a committee 
of 21 members, of wliom 13 are apnointed by tho corporation, and 8 are elected 
from their own body by those merenants who pay each not less than jElO a-year 
in rates. 

III. D^cks at OTiiEtt Pouts of tiik United Kingdom. 

Tho dock^ at tho other ports, though much inferior in point of extent to those of 
London and Liverpool, are still works'of great national importance. Tho principal 
are those of Bristol, Hull, and Goole, Leith, and Dundee. 

The Bristol wet-dock is of a character different from those of London and Liv(?r- 
[K>ol, being formed by digging a new course for the river Avon south of tho city, 
and converting the whole of the old channel into one floating harbour, about 3 miles 
in length. It was commenced in 1804, and opened in 1800. Tho quays cncloso 
one end of the city, and form 3 sides of a parallelogram ; and there are two basins 
for the temporary accommodation of vessels entering or quitting the harbour. The 
estimated expense of the dock was ^300,000, but its actual cost was about ^£600,000. 
It was constructed by a company whose present capital consists of 2200 shares of 
£147 each ; besides which a debt was contracted of £268,342, bearing interest at 
5 ]>er cent. The maximum dividend which tho company are permitted to draw is 
8 per cent., but it has seldom exceeded 2 per cent. The management is vested in 
27 directors, of whom 9 are chosen by the proprietors, 9 by the ancient guild of 
merchant venturers, and 9 by tho corporation of tho city, in whom tho dock is 
vested after payment of the debt and capital. 

Hull possesses 3 wet-docks, which occupy the site of its anciiuit fortifications j 
the OW Dock, formed in 1775 ; tho Humber Dock, begun in 1807 ; and the Junc¬ 
tion Dock,_ connecting tho two preceding, which was commenced in 1826, and 
completed in 1829. 'rho area of the quays is 15,643 sq. yds. ; the locks are 120 
feet long, 36 feet broad^ and 25 deep ; and the whole water area of tho throo 
is about 26 acres, affording accommodation for 300 vessels ; but this being insuf¬ 
ficient for the increasing trade of tho port, farther works are in contemplation. 
Attached to tho Humber Dock, which is situated at tho west part of tho town, 
is a capacious basin with its piers. At Goole^ a new port, situated near tho 
junction of the Oiiso with the Humber, about 22 miles more inland than Hull, 
there are two wet-docks, ono adapted for sea-going vessels of considerable bur¬ 
den, the other for the small-craft which navigate tho rivers and canals. 

Leith has two wet-docks, one opened in 1806, the other in 1817, each of which 
is about 300 feet wide, and between 700 and 800 feet long ; their joint water area 
is about 10 acres, and they are capable of accommodating nearly 150 vessels of 
the size which usually enter the port. Such as draw 17 feet water can be admit¬ 
ted at spring-tides, but at other times the depth of tho dock-sill is seldom above 
14 feet. They are surrounded by well-constructed quays, upon which are erected 
appropriate warehouses ; and there are two commodious diy-docks, for tho build¬ 
ing and repairing of ships. Tho whole cost of tho docks was £268,993, mainly 
consisting of advances by government, to whom £228,374 still remains duo; 
though, by a late arrangement (1 & 2 Viet. c. 55), they have allowed £125,000 to 
be raised, and preferably secured over tho dues, for tho erection of additional 
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works. Besides these two wet-docks, Leith possesses a tide-harhoiir or basin. The 
management of tho whole is vested in 11 comiiiissioiiers, of whom .5 are appointed 
by the Treasury, 3 by tho town-council of Leith, and 3 by tlio town-council of 
Lninburgh. 'Dio port-dues annually levied on vessels and goods amount to 
i:21,000: but tho total revenue of the commissioners, including warehouse.fcu.s, 
rents, and ballast-dues, is about £26,500. 

Dunilce possesses at present two wet-docks, King William’s, of 6L and Earl 
Grey’s, of 5^ acres. Iho breadth of tho lock of the former (to which is at¬ 
tached a graving-dock) is 40 feet; of tho latter 55 feet, being made of thft 
width to admit steamers. Connected with these two docks, there is a tide-har¬ 
bour, of 45 acres. A third wet-dock, of 14A acres, is now nearly finished, tho 
lock of which is 60 feet ; and the harbour plan embraces another of acres, ivith 
a tide-harbour between the two latter, of 11 acres in extent. 'I'he debt created 
on account of these works amounted, at 30th May 1040, to £230,1.04. The man¬ 
agement of tho whole is vested in a parliamentary commission ; and the annual 
amount of their revenue is about £16,700. 

The great public dockyards of this kingdom are situated at Chatham, Devon- 
port, Portsmouth, and I'lyiuouth, but a description of these iiiagiiiliceiit arsenals 
does not fall williin our plan, 'riicy mostly contain grand basins, in which yes- 
.sels aro received with all their standing and rimniiig rigging ; building-slips, 
docks for repairing, rope-house, anchor-wharfs, an anchor-forge, a copper-sheathing 
foiiiidcryand mills; block^ mast, sail and rigging, and other storehouses,—in a 
word, all that is requisite tor the construction, equipment, armament, and refitting 
of ships of war. [Poht.J ^ * 

DOCKET, in English Lmr, signifies a brief in Avritiiig/* In tra«^(ktho term is 
often ap]>lied to a short certificate, summary, or memorandum. 

Dockkt in the Dankrupleg Law of J'Jng/and. When tho pctitioiiing creditor 
lodges ill the Bankrupt Ofiiee his affidavit of the <lebt, the act of hunkruptcy, 
and his bond undertaking to pursue the bankrniitcy, entry is made in a book called 
tho “ Docket Book,” and tho petitioner is said to have thereby “ struck a 
docket.” [Bankuui’tcy.J 

DO(j, a well-known quadruped {Ca?)h vulgaris, Linn.) varying greatly in sta¬ 
ture, form, colour, and tho quality of the hair. Its period of gestation is 63 days, 
and tho whelps, wiiich often amount to 8 or 9, arc born blind, and do not see till after 
tho lapse of 10 or 11 days. Tho groivtli of the animal is complete at two years; at 
the expiration of 5 years it is considered old, and tho limits of its existence rarely 
exccctl twenty years. No trace of tho dog is to bo found in a primitive state of 
nature; and its parent stock is by many supposed to bo tho jacKal or wolf, par¬ 
ticularly tho last, to which in many respects it has a strong affinity. “ Tho dog 
exhibits,” says Cuvier, “ the most singular, the most comi>lete, and the most useful 
comiuest that man has made, 'riio whole species is become our property; each 
individual is entirely devoted to his master, adopts his manners, distinguishes and 
defends liis property, and remains attuclied to him even unto death; and all this 
springs, not from mere necessity, not from constraint, but simply from reconnais¬ 
sance and a true friendship, 'rlic swiftness, the strength, and tlio liighly developed 
power of smelling of tho dog, have ma<lo him a powerful ally of mau against tho 
other animals, and were perhaps iniccssary to the establishment of society. It is 
tho only animal that has followed man over all the earth.” This account, however, 
aiiplies solely to the animal as it exists in Europe and America. By Mohammcdan.s 
ami Hindoos it is regarded as impure, and neither will touch one without an 
ablution; they arc, tlierofore, unappropriated, and prowl about the towns and 
villages, devouring tho ofi'al, thus performing the office of sca vengers. In China, 
Cochin-China, tho Society Islands, and other places, it is used as food, and puppies 
aro considered a great delicacy. 

The following is a list of tho tiiities payable on dogs in this country, to which 10 per cent, was 
added by tho late net 3 Viet. c. 17 :— 

For every greyhound . . . Jll 0 0 Persons compounding for their hounds 

For every hound, pointer, or setting aro to be chanted . • • * ^ ^® 

dog, spaniel, lurcher, or terrier; and Exemptions. —I>oga wliolly kept and used in the 

for every dug, where two or inoro care of sheep or cattle, provided they are not 

aro kept, of whatever denomination of tho ilcseriplions eliargeahle with the diities 

the same may bo, except greyhounds 0 14 0 of £1 and 14s. above mentioned; also dogs 
For every otlicr dog where only one is under six montlis aid. 

hei)t . 080' 

DOGGER, a kind of vessel used by the Dutch in their fishings, which is similar 
ill form to tho Galliot ; somo havo but ono mast, others two. 
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DOLLAR^ the most common silver coin in the world, and particularly in the 
western hemisphere, throughout the greater part of wliich it is likewise the integer 
of account. It is coined in various states, but the general typo of the whole is the 
Spanish dollar, which is minted at the rate of 8^ to the Castilian mark <= .3550.;! 
troy grains) of silver^ of the fineness of lOj dineros, that is lOj parts fine out of 
12. It accordingly weighs 417*70 troy grains, and contains 374*19 troy grains of pure 
silver ; and, reckoning British standard silver at 6s. per ounce, is worth, when of 
full weight, 4s. 2^d. sterling; but its more general value, as deduced from assays, 
4s. 2d., the rate assigned to it in the proclamation issued by our government 
on 21st September 1038, for regulating its circulation in the West Indies. 'J'his 
coin is sometimes called the “hartl dollar” {pesoduro or/wi’r/e); and the term “pillar 
dollar” is frequently applied to the pieces coined in Mexico since 1772, from 
their being, impressed on one side with the arms of Sjiain placed between two 
pillars. Tno dollar is still minted at the rate of 8^ to the mark, in all the Spanish- 
American republics, except the Colombian. That of the United States is of nearly 
the same value, 4s. *2^d., containing 3711 grains of pure silver. The German and 
Italian dollars are in value rather less. 

The dollar, being the shape generally communicated to silver in tlio mining 
countries, is one of the commonest forms in which that metal occurs in the mar¬ 
kets of the world as bullion; and hence its almost universal circulation. But 
although nearly all the American dollars are of the same intrinsic value, they aro 
not accounted as such in tr.adc, a higher rate being generally given for the Spanish 
Of pillar dollar, from its being that best known, and most readily taken by ti-ad<?rs 
in scmi-barbjirous countries. Thus at Canton, where the circulating ineduim con¬ 
sists almost entirely of dollars, none but the Spanish or pillar dollar is received 
by* the Chirtase mcrchitnts. 

In several of the South American States the dollar of account is, in their internal 
trade, reckoned in small base coins; in others, as in Buenos Ayres, it is of still Icjr .s 
value, from being e.stimated in depreciated pa[)er. 

DOMETT, a tiiiu kind of flannel, of which only the w<!ft is wool, the warp being 
composed of cotton. It is chiefly used by the poorer classes; also for slu'ouds am! 
the lining of cofiins. 

I)OONCIIA,an Indian plant ( JEschynmnene cannahina) cultivated in Bengal on 
account of its fibres, which, though <’.oarse, aro much employed there in making 
cable-ropes. These are generally used in India for the drag-ropes of fishing-net.', 
but they ^pcar to be of too {lerishable a nature for the rigging of .ships. 

DOIIBLOON, the most common Spanish and American gold coin. It is of th j 
•same weight as the Dollar, being minted at the rate of 8^ to the Ca.sfilian mark, 
21 carats fine, it therefore weighs 417*70 troy grains, of which 385*49 grains aro 
pure; and its value, when of full weight (estimating Briti.^h standard gold at 
£‘iy 17s. 10.^d. per oz.), is £.3,4s. 8.id.; but its more general value^ as deduced from 
assays, is only i;.3, 4s. Id., or £3, 4s. The latter is the rate assigned to it in the 
, p]i;y>clamation i.s.sucd by our government on 21st .September 1838, lor regulating its 
•circulation in the West Indies. There are also half and quarter doubloons of pro¬ 
portional value. This coin being the form generally given to gold in the mining 
countries of S. America, is, like the dollar, extensively circulated as bullion. 

DOWLA.S, a coarse linen fabric. 

DOWN, the soft fine feathers from the breasts of birds, particularly of the duck 
kind. The most valuable is eider-down. It is plucked by eider-ducks from their 
breasts, in oriler to lino their nests; and is generally obtained by the plunder of 
these nests. The quantity afforded by one female during the period or laying i.s 
stated to be half a pound, after being cleansed. Its lightness and elasticity aro 
said to be such, that 2 or 3 lbs. of it, squeezed into a ball which may be held in the 
hand, will swell out so as to fill a case large enough for the foot covering of a bed. 
Large quantities of eider-down are collected in the Danish colonies in Iceland and 
Greenland, ^.nd sent to Copenhagen, from whence it is exported. J t is also gathered 
on the coast of Norway, and some parts of Sweden. According to Captam James 
lloss, much of what is called eider-down is obtained from the riny-duck; it is, 
however, equally good. 

DOW, OR DAlJ, a kind of vessel navigated by Arabs, rvliich is met with all 
over the Indian Ocean. It varies in size from 6 to about 350 tons, and is ex¬ 
tremely sharp at the bow, the deck being at least one-third longer than the keel. 
The planks in the smaller ones aro sewed together with coir-rope ; the seams 
are calked with cocoa-nut husks ; and the bottom is covered with a composition 
consisting of lime and oil or tallow, w'hich hardens under water, and protects the 
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wood from marino worms. They have a single mast, stepped a little ahead of the 
centre, and raking forward, upon which is set a coarse square-sail. They have an 
open poop on the stem; the rudder is very large, and oft<;n secured by ropes only, 

DRAB, a woollen fabric, generally woven thick and double milled, being chielly 

used for greatcoats. . . 

DRACIIMA, DRACHM, on DRAM, an ancient Greek weight, equivalent, ac¬ 
cording to Paucton, to 69 troy grains; also the principal silver coin, and money of 
account, of the new kingdom of Greece, where its weight is that just mentiouej, 
and its value about B'^d. sterling. 

In the British system the term dram isiappliod to two weights,—-m apothecary’s 
weight to the one-eighth part of the troy ounce, or 60 troy grains; and to tlic onc- 
sixteenth of the avoirdupois ounce, or 2733 troy grains; the latter, however, is 
seldom used. 

DRAFF, OR DRAB'T, a small commercial allowance or deduction, now nearly 
obsolete, [Tares.] , , , , 

DRAFT, a term sometimes apxdicd to a bill of exchange or bank-cheque. 

DRAGON’S-BLOOD, (Fr. Sang-drayon. Ger. Drachenhhith, ilind, IL'ra- 
dukff. Palcrabang, Jarenumg,) a peculiar resinous colouring principle mixed with 
benzoic acid and other matters, is a dark red, inodorous, and insipid substance, 
obtained from the surface of the ripe fruit of several species of palm Kf alumun) in¬ 
digenous to llindostan, Cochin-China, and the Eastern Islands, e.speeially Sumatra, 
at the towns of Jarabi and Palembang, in which, and at Banjarmassiii in Borneo, 
this rosin is principally obtained. It is exported in considerable quantities to 
I'liiua and India ; also to I'luropt^ to which it is sent in the form of dr^ps or tfurf !,— 
of grains,—and of reeds or rods worn 12 to 18 inches long, aljput the thickness of the 
finger, eoveri'd with the fronds of the palm wrapped roumt it with spfit brancln.-s. 
'J’hc last is the best. Other kinds are procured in India, Madeira, and near Car- 
thagona in S, America ; these chiefly occur in masses of a violet <-oluur, and are 
derived from other trees besides that already mentioned, mostly the JJmcaina Itracuf 
and the Pterocarjms DrncOy (Linn.) ; while a spurious sort is often made with co¬ 
lophony, olibaunm, turpentine, .md giim-senegal, dyed ivith various substances. 
The resin is eraiiloyed as a colouring matter, an ingredient in varnishes, and in the 
composition of tooth-x>owders ; it is now seldom used as a medicine. 

DRAWBACK, a term used in reference to those duties of customs or cxeL<>o 
which are rejiaid by government on the exportation of the commodities on which 
they were levied. This repayment is made to enable the exporter to sell his goods 
in tno foreign market unburdened with duties. An account of the laws and official 
rules affecting drawbacks will bo found under the heads CusxoMS Regulations and 
Tarii’f. 

DRAWER AND DRAWEE, in the law of bills of exchange. The former is 
the person from whom the direction to pay emanates; the latter is the person 
whom he directs to pay, or on whom he draws. The expression drawee is coiTcetly 
apjilicable only between drawing and accejitance. The drawer's name must ajijiear 
upon tliobill, either in the body of it or at tho end; and his liability as a party to tlio 
bill is completed by delivery to a payee. _ A drawer, like an acceptor, is rcsi>iinsiblo 
iur wliat sums may bo filled into blanks in stamps to which ho jints his name. A 
drawer against whom recourse is to be preserved, ought to have notice of non- 
ae.ccptanco or non-payment. In accommodation bills, notice is not requisite, ami 
a drawer may, by his own act, dispense with notice, as,-where he has said ho will 
<'all on tho acceptor, and soe if a bill has been paid (Chipsen t*. Kiiellcr, 4 (. 'amp. 
28.')). The drawer is liable to a person paying supra protest, {liagley. Chitty.) 

[ Bill OF Exchange. Notice.] 

DRUGGET, a slight stuff sometimes made of wool, sometimes half of wool and 
half of thread, corded or plain, generally tho last. It is manufactured chiefly in 
Dewonshiro. 

DRY-ROTj a disease affecting timber, particularly the oak, employod in ship¬ 
building. It 18 generally produced by fungi ; and it is said that any of those that 
are commonly found upon decaying trees are capable of proiiiicing (ho disease. The 
circum.staiiccs that are most favourable to tho dovciopmont of the dry-rot fungi are 
damp unventilated situations, and a aubacid state of the wood ; the last being 
easily produced, especially in oak, by a slight fermentation of tlio .sap which re¬ 
mains in the timber, especially if tho latter has not been well seasoned before being 
wrought. Tho first sign of tho evil is tho appearance of small white points, 
from which a net-liko substanco radiates parallel with tho surface of tho timber ; 
tho former being tho first stage of growth of tho seed.s in tho fungus, the latter 
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their thalhis or spawn. Tliese last gathering strength thrust asunder tlic tnlx'S 
from which the wood is organized, and completely destroy the cohesion of tlio 
tissue ; and the total ruin of the timber spocuily ensues where circumstanc-es are 
favourable to the growth of the fungi. The prevention ajid cure of dry-r<»t is of 

K cat importance in reference to our shipping j and various joint-stock companies 
<ve heou formed for the purpose of subjecting timber to preventive solutions. 
According to Mr Kyan, timber steeped in a solution of corrosive sublimate cannot 
l^ecome a prey to dry-rot, so far as that disease is produced by .a fungus. 

DUBBER, a kind of vessel or jar made of thin untanned goat-skin, which is 
generally used in India to contain oil, ghee, and other liquids. Rubbers are of 
almost every variety of size. 

RUCAPJB, a plain wove stout silken fabric of softer texture than gros do Naples. 
DUCAT, a gold coin common on the Continent, especially in (Jermany, the 
general value of which is about Ds. ‘Id. The Neapolitan ducat, however, is a silver 
coin worth only 3s. S^d. 

DUCK. [POULTRY.J 

DUNN ACJ E, a name given to the pieces of loose wood placed on the bottom .ami 
sides of a ship’s hold, cither to support the cargo, so that the vessel may bo pro¬ 
perly ballasted, or to prevent injury from leakage. 

DUTCH-LEAF, a brass substance used for making trinkets. 

DUTCII-RUSII, ou HORSE-TAIL, a hollow-stemmed leafless plant 
hi/emale) with a cuticle composed of pure silex, which gives it a hard surfac*; that 
makes it useful for polishing w’ood and metal, a purpose for which it is extensively 
used. It is generally imported from Holland. 

DUTY, a general imme for a tax or impost. 

DYE-STUP'FS. An account of these wdll bo found under their appropriate 
heads. See also the article Colour Trade. 


E. 

EAGLE, the principal goldcoin of theUnited States, weighs 2.53 troy grains, 9-1 Otbs 
fine, and contains 232grains pure ; and, estimating Briti.sh .stamlanl gobi ll-12tbs 
fine at £3, IZs. lOM. per ounce, is ecpial £2, Is. 1 id. sterling nearly. Tin; half-eagle, 
the most common'gold coin of the States, is of proportional value. The eagh; is a 
legal tender for 10 dollars ; heneo, the value of the dollar of account, reckoned in 
gold, is 4s. 1 id. sterling nearly. 

The preceding is tlie v.-ilue of the oagio according to the act of Congress of .Tunc 2B, 18.14, .is 
modified by the sui>se<']uent act of January 18, 18.'^. As the roriiur of these acts, in»\vcvor, ytrodiicrd 
an alteration wliicii has excrcise<l an important intliienco over tiie monetary aitairs of the Union, 
it will be proper to explain shortly its lattiire and efftvt. 

According to an act of Congress of Aprils, 1782, the weight of the eagle (of 10 dollars), was 
fixed at ifTOtroy grains, and its contents in jmro gold at 247J grains ; the weight of tlie dollar at 
41fi grains, and its conti nts in pure .silver at 371i grains. Thu weight of pure gold in the eagle was 
thus precisely 2-.'l<ls of that of silver in tlic dollar, and the relative vjiliic of gohl to silver was 
therefore as 15 to 1. Tliis beitig, at least after the resumption of sjiecie p.ayments by tlic liunk of 
Kngland In 1818, an undervaluation of gold in rc'spect to silver, all p.iyment.s were made in tbo 
latter, in which tin; value of the dollar of account, eipial to that of the coin, wa.s 4s. 2Ad. sterling. 
'Tint the act of June 28, 18.')4, reversed this system, hy reducing the amoiitit of pure gold in tlie 
eagle to 2.32 grains, while it was still preserved as a'lcgal temler for 10 dollars. No alteration 
having becu made on the silver coin, tlie rel.itivi; value of gold to silver became then nearly as 18 
to 1, in place of 15} or 15|| to 1, its truu proportion. Tills was an undervaluation of silver whieli 
led speedily to its withdrawal from eireulatiou, and to the general employmeat of gold, in whieli 
the value of the doll.ir of account was 1-lOth of tlic new eagle, or only 4s.*Ii<l. sterling. 

Under theact of January 18, 18.37, the quantity of alloy in both tlie gold and silver coins was ad¬ 
justed at the 1-IOth part, hut no eliangc was made on tlieir value, farther than asiuull fractional 
addition of pure metal to tiie gold coin, amounting in the eagle to only }th of a grain. 

The practical cfloct, therefore, of the late .alterations lias been to lower the intrinsic value of tho 
gold coin about 68 per cent., to substitute gold for silver as a medium of cxcliauge ami measure of 
value, and to reduce the general money standard of tho Union nearly 18 percent., the differ¬ 
ence in value between the former and the present dollars of account. 

EARNEST, the delivery at the time of cnterinjif on a contract by one of tlie 
contracting parties to tho other, of some portion of tho matter or consideration of 
the contract, in token that it is finally agreed upon between tho parties. Thus, tho 
person whoso part in tho contract it is to pay, gives a .small .sum, and tho pcr.son 
whoso part it is to convoy goods, gives a 8m.all portion of tho goods in question. A 
common instance is in tho case of hired servants who rcccivo a small sum or por¬ 
tion of wages as earnest. By tho statute of fraud.s (2.9 Ch. II. c. .3, 17), no con¬ 

tract for the sale of goods or mcrcliandiso in England to tho extent of .t‘10 is good 
without a written memorandum, unless the buyer receive part of the goods, or give 
something in earnest or part payment. 
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EARTHENWARE, a term generally applied to all utensils composed of earthen 
materials. In reference to chemical constitution, there arc two kinds ; Porcelain, 
consisting of a fusible earthy mixture, along with an infusible, which, when combin¬ 
ed, are susceptible of becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln ; and Pot- 
tertf, an infusible mixture of earths, which is refractory in the kiln, and continues 
opaque. The latter comprehends several sub-species, which graduate impercepti¬ 
bly into each other, as stoneware, earthenware iiropcr, flintware, fayence, delft- 
ware, and ironstone china. The term pottery, however, is sometimes uppli^l 
distinctively to the brown stoneware, made into jugs and other articles, porous ves¬ 
sels, and the red pans and pots in common use. • 

The formation of earthen vessels is an art of the very highest antiquity ; and 
it is one which probably was carried to greater perfection than any other of 
the manufactures of the ancient world. It is also one which has been found in 
a considerable degree of forwardness in all newly discovered countries possessing 
the raw material,—even among people comparatively rude and unacquainted with 
most of the other arts which conduce to human convenience. In f’hina, it was 
carried to very nearly the degree of excellence which tlnnr iiorcelaiu now exhibits 
many centuries before it was practised with much .skill in Europe. Erom Asia it 
was brought to Greece, especially Corinth, the potters of which displayed such 
exquisite taste and skill, that their works were amongst the most valuable decora¬ 
tions in tlic dwellings of princes. The Greeks introduced their improvements into 
J 3'iid a IMioonician colony is supposed to have founded the aucieut Etruria, 
whence modem Europe has drawn models of skill and beauty. 

The Romans improved the art of pottery in this and many of the Mhcr countries 
which they conquered ; but the manufacture, neverthole.s.s^ continued stationary 
until a comparatively recent perio<l, and the wealthy wore snpplitid i^nli porcelain 
almost exclusively from China. At length, hoivovcr, the royal establishments of 
Sevres, Drosdeu,and Berlin, produced wares which became the admiration of Europe; 
yet they never circulated throughout all ranks, nor etfected any general change in 
domestic life, being limited to tho use only of the noble and the rich. 

In England, tho manufacturo of cartlienwaro has been established from tho 
remotest period of history, particularly in Staffordshire, where iinlced the Romans 
arc said to havo had potteries ; but until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it was confined to a tow objects of tho commonest description. In IGtiO, various 
improvements were introduced by two brothers, named Elors, who came from 
Niirorabcrg; and about 30 years later, a person called Astbnry first mado 
white stoneware, by the adoption of calcined flints in its compo>itioii. This 
step was pf consequence in preparing the way for tho far greater advances after- 
ward.s (17()0) accomplished by Mr Josiah Wedgwood (born 1730, died 179.5), by 
whose discoveries and exertions tho wares of Stalfordshiro were not only brought 
into general use in this country, to tho exclusion of all foreign goods, but English 
pottery has since boon sought tor throughout the civilized world, and adopted even 
in places where tho art was formerly prosecuted. “ Its excellent workinansliip. 
Its solidity, tho advantage which it possesses of sustaining the action of fii-o, its lino 
glazo impenetrable to acids, the beauty and convcuience of its form, and tho cheap- 
iics.s of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active and universal, that, m 
travelling from Paris to Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the furthest part of 
Sweileii, and trom Dunkirk to tho extremity of tho south of France one is served 
at every inn with English ware. Sjiaiii, Portugal, and Italy are supplied with it; 
and vc.ssels are loaded with it for the East Indies, the West ladies, and the conti¬ 
nent of America.”* 

The district in Staffordshire wherein tho English carthoiiwarc is chiefly’ manu¬ 
factured, distinguished by the general appellation of “ Tlie Potteries,” is situated 
on tho borders of Cheshire, commencing at tho village of Golden llill, and extending 
more than seven miles to Lano End, and comiirisiug the iiitermeiUato places of 
1 Tunstall, Longport, Burstom, Cobridgo, Etruria (tho seat of 

ostablishmcnt), Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Lower Lane, and Lower 
Iheso wore all formerly (flstinct villages, but tho increase of tho manufac¬ 
turo has led to tho erection of so many new works, that tlieir individuality is 
now lost, and the whole presents the appoaraiico of one largo toivn. Tho manu- 
tactiiro lu England, however, is far from being restricted to Stalfordshiro. Porce¬ 
lain has long been made at Derby ainl at Coalj)ort in Shropshire, while more lately 
it has risen to high cxcclloiico in tho city of Worcester, at Rockingham, aud at 

* Travels in England and Scotland by E. Fnnjas do Saint Fond, vol. i. p. 97- 
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Swinton near Rotherham. The Lambeth stoneware is |>erfoet in its kind ; and 
establishments for making the commoner sorts are to be found in many parts of 
tlie kingdom. 

“ Tho better kind of pottery, called in this country Staffordshire-ware, is made of an nrtifloiai 
mixture of alumina and silica; the former obtained in tho form of a fine clay, from Devonshire 
cliieflv; and the latter, consUtintt of schist or flint, which is heated red-hot, quenched in water, 
and then reduced to powder. Bach mrstorial, carefully powdered and sifted, is diffused tliroiii;h 
water, mixed by measjiro, and brnugiit to a duo consistency by evaporation; it is then hi>rlily 
plpstic, andfoniicd upon the potter’s wheel and lathe into various circular vessels, or moulded into 
other forms, which, after having been dried in a warm room, are enclosed in hiik.^d clay-cases, 
resembling biuidboxcs, and called se^tmrs s those are ranged in the kiln so as nearly to fill it, 
leaving only space enough for the fuel; here the ware is kept red-hot for a considerable time, and 
thus brought to the state nibiscuit. This is afterwards p/azed, wliieh is done by dipping tlio bis¬ 
cuit-ware into a tub conttvining a mixture of alrout (>o pmts of litliargo, 10 of clay, and io of ground 
flint, diffused in water to a creamy consistence, and when taken out, enough adheres to the piece 
to give a uniform glazing when again heated. The pieces are then again packed up in the seg- 
gars, with small bits of pottery interspersed between each, and fired in a kiln as before. Tho 
glazing mixture fuses at a very inoderate l>eat, and gives a uniforui glossy coating, which tiiushes 
the process, when it is intended for common white ware. 

“ The patterns upon ordinary porcelain, which arc chiefly in blue, in consequence of the faeilily 
of applying cobalt, are generally first printed off upon paper, which is applied to the plate or otluT 
article while in tho state of biscuit; tiie colour adheres penuauently to the surface when heat is 
properly applied. 

“ The manufacture of porcelain is a most refined branch of art; the materials are selected with 
the greatest caution, it being m>ccssary that the compound should remain perfectly white after ex¬ 
posure to he:it; it is also required that it should endure a very high temperature without fusing, 
* and at the same time acquire a semivitreous texture, and a pectUiar degree of transluceney and 
toughness. These qualities are united in some of the Oriental porcelain, or China, an<i in some of 
the old Drt?sdenf-l)ut they are rarely found co-exbtent iu that of modem Eunqioan manufaclurc. 
Some of the French and English porcelain, especially that made at Sevres anti at Worcester, n 
extremely whifa, and duly translucent, hut it is more apt to crack by sudden changes of tempera- 
ture; more brittle, and consequently requires to be formed into thicker aud he.avii‘r vessels ; and 
more fusible than the finest porcelains of Japan .and Chin.a.” (Braiuic’s Chemislry.) 

Tho annual value of the manufacture iu this country may be estimated at 
.£‘2/»0(),000, about two-thirds of which is produceil iu Staffordshire ; aud nearly 
tho whole of this lar^^o amount consists of the labour and skill bestowed on tho 
goods, as tho value of the raw material is trifling. This niamifacturo i.s besides 
distinguished by other poo/uliaritjcs. Tho Potteries’ district being situated in one 
of our most inland counties, occasions tho employment of an immense quantitv of 
iidaud carriage by canals and otherwise, both for the raw materials aud finisned 
goods ; while everv ton of the former produces several tons of merchandise for 
hhipping, tho freight being paid, not upon the weight, but according to the bulk ; 
and scarcely a vessel leaves any of our great ports, whose lading is not in part made 
up of these cheap, bulky, and, for these reasons, valuable articles, to thi.s maritime 
country. The total declared value of tho goods annually exported is now about 
£700,0(X» ;_but the real value is said to be about one-fourth more. Nearly onc-half 
of these shipments is to tho United States ; tho remainder is diffused pretty equally 
over all tho other portioii.s of the globe with which Great Britain has trauing rela¬ 
tions. [PORCELAIJI.J 

_ EASTERN OR MALAYAN ISLANDS, an archipcla'ro lying betwixt tho con¬ 
tinents of Asia and Australia, aud stretching from the W. extremity of Sumatra 
to the island of Pajuia or New Guinea ; nearly all of them, with tho exception of 
tho Philipinnes, being situated within 10 degrees of tho equator on each side. 
Among them are 2 islands of tho first rank and size, viz.; Borneo, and Suma¬ 
tra ; of tho second rank, Java ; of the third, Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao ; and 
of tho fourth rank, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Jindana. Flore.s, Timor, Ceram, Booru, 
Gilolo, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, Leyte, ana Zebu. Tlio smaller onc-s aro 
numberless. I’opulation vaguely estimated at 1.5,000,000. 

The Eastern or Malayan Islands are the only 4 >ortions of Asia situated under the equator, and, 
like other tropical countries, enjoy heat, moisture, and a luxuriant vegetation. They .are through¬ 
out of a mountainous nature, and tho principal chains volcanic. There is a general uniformity iu 
climate and in productions; but on a closer view it is found that the western and eastern divisions 
possess distinct characters. In the western division, the productions aro of a higher order of 
utility, and rice forms tho principal food of tho iniiabitants. Thu eastern in less fertile, and tlio 
inhabitants derive their cliief sustenance from the pith of the sago tree. Tho portion of tho latter, 
however, betwixt lung. 134^ and 1.10° K. excels In the finer spices; and In this part the character 
of tho monsoons is reversed; the easterly monsoon hciiig here rainy and lK)i8tornu8, and the wes¬ 
terly, dry and temperate. There are two aboriginal races of inhabitants in tl>e archipelago; a 
brown people, with lank hair, inhabiting chiefly tho W. division; and a negro race, black, with 
frizzled hair, inhabiting chiefly the E. division ; the former displaying nearly the same superiority 
over the latter that the whites do over the iie/^cs of Africa. Tho women of these islands, mure 
especially of Java, are, on shore, almost the sole merchants and brokers, the men Interfering little, 
particularly with retail business. The WacUo'Buggosses are the chief carriers of the archipelago. 
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The higher departments of commerce are conducted by foreiKners. mostly CliineHC, Kuro- 
poans or their descendants, and natives of India and Aral>in. Of the Asiatic traders, the Chinese 
are by far the most useful, and appear to stand nearly in tlie same relation to the natives that tlio 
Jews did to tlie barbarians of Europe in the middle ages; the advantage in respect of treatment 
being, however, decidtidly in favour of the former. 

I'lie Eastern Islands, and more especially the Moluccas, or P{>ice Islands, have, at different pe¬ 
riods, been the subject of rivalry aud contention among the PortugJiesp, English, Sjianish, and 
Dutch. Tlie rortiigiuso having, by degrees, been shorn of their maritime power, and tlie atten¬ 
tion of the Englisli gradually alisorbed by tlieir immense empire on tiie eontinent of India, tln sc 
islands (excepting the English settlements in the Ktraits of Malacca), have long been oeciipi«l 
only l>y tlie Spanish and I>utcb. Tlie Spanish possessions are tlie Pliilippines. The Dutcli have 
entirely siiluliied Java, the Moluccas, and some others, and hold military occupation of loading 
positions tlirougliout the arcliipelago, over the whole of wliich indeed, excepting the Pliilipidncs, 
ibov claim a kind of sovereignty. The Dutch possessions are divided into seven govemiiients; 
Dauvvia witli the seat of tlie governor-general, and Sumatra, Amlxiyna. Dauda, Tcrnate, Macassar, 
and Timor. During the last war, tlie Dritish deprived the Duteli of Java and their otlier priri- 
eipal seitlements; but the whole were restored at the peace in 1815; and in lUi.'i, liencoolcn and 
(lie other llritisli settlements in Sumatra were excliaiiged with the Dutch for Malacca. Java, 
wliile in possession of the British, was materially improved, and its re.<itoratiun lias ever been mat¬ 
ter of regret, botli on account of the intrinsic value of the colony itself, and of tlie admirable 
situation of its capital, Batttvia, as an emporium for the whole ureliipclago. 

(iold is universallv diffused throughout the Eastern Islands, and in 1H18 the total produce, in¬ 
cluding that of the Malay peninsula, was estimated at ]54,U15 ounces, or .£ii5it,17t5. It is most 
aliiiiidaiit in Itomeo, then in succession in Sumatra, (.'elcbcs, and Luzon ; silver, as an article of 
eoinniercc, .scarcely exists; iron is also rare; copper ores arc’found in Sumatra. Timor, and at 
Sambas in Borneo. B.tnca po.ssesses tin mines whicli appear to be inexhaustible; they arc worked 
bv (Chinese eiiipioyuil by the Dutcli. Of late yctirs the supply of tin from these mines ha.s hoen 
greatly augniented, and, after fully su])plying the markets of India and Cliina, a large (iiiuntity is 
anniially exported to Europe, where it lias lessened tlie demand for Cornish tin. On tlie .south 
and west coasts of Borneo the diamond is found. Tlu; vegetable proiiuctions are oMic most varied 
description, many of them are euiiiiiion to ail tropical countries, but pot a few are peculiar to 
ilicse regions iilono. Java is accounted the rice graiuiry of the archipelago, nn(>u besides pro- 
tliures coffee and sugar in large iiuantity, with some indigo. Black pepjier is produced in greater 
aliiindanee in tsimiutra, particularly the west coast, than in all the rest of tlie world. Thu nutmeg 
exists tlir >iiglioiit aliiio.st tiic wlioiu of the Moluccas; but the avaricious jiolicy of the Dutcli has 
lieen nCfirly sueee.s.sful in contining it to the small group of tlie Bandits, aud tiie clove to the island 
of Amboviia, wliere iliey are botii preserviHi as govcniiuent monopolies. The chief otlier produc¬ 
tions of these islands and tlie aiUoining seas are timber, bamboos, rattans, untimony, Ciunplior, 
iienzoin, trip.ang, bird-nests, shark-tins, and tortoise-slioll. The fisheries are valuable, parti¬ 
cularly in ilic seas of tlie western parts of the arcliipelago. 

Tlie coinmerec of the Eastern Iskinds is coiisiilerable. An intcroour.se has always subsisted 
with tlie remote maritime nations of Asia, hut the most extensive has always been with C'liina. 
Tlie intercourse witli Europeans is effeete«l cliiefly tiirough tlie medium of Batavia and Singapore, 
the two great emporiums of the Ea.stern Islands. Tlie imports received from China in cxcliange 
for tlie productions of the archipelago con.sist principally of tea, cotton stuffs, and porcelain, ail 
of inferior (piality; and from Europe, cotton matiufaetures, particularly clii'.itzes of moderate 
tincne.ss and gaudy patterns, wliite cottons, cambrics, and imitation bandamas; also light cheap 
woollens of .>>liowy colours, and low-priced glassware, mirrors, and earthenware. Under the heads 
Java, hiNUAPoUK, and CHtr.ipeiNKS, a fuller account is given of the isl.ands more particuiariy 
under European iiiHuence. The cliief other islands, witti their ports or towns, are tlie following: 

Sumatra. Dutch Towns. —Palembang, Pndftng, Bencoolen. Native Towns. —Acliccn, Soosoo, 
Didi, A.snlian, Bacuungan, Tuppunooly, llawa, Natal, Ippou, Ayrpoor, Manna, Kawur, Croce, 
Tiilang Bawnng. 

Buknko. Dutch Towns. —Sumbass, Pontiana. Native Towns. —Borneo, Montradok, Manipawa, 
Banjarmnssin, Pasir Town. 

Ckukiiks. Muea.ssar, Kema, Qounorg Tela, Bool, Palos, Wnja Tanncte, Mtro, Boola, 
Coudia. 

S<Kii.oo Islands. Sooloo. 

Molucca, or Spick Islands; Ceram, Amboyna, Banda, Ternatc, Goram, Gilolo, Tidore. 
PrincifMl Dutch Town. —Amlioyna, in tlio island of tliat name. 

'file wciyhls cliiefly cmfiloyed tliruughout the Eastern Islands are tliose of China. Tlie currcncjf 
used by murcliants is commonly the Spanish dollar, but in Java the Netherlands florin. 


Tlie mor.al and political condition of the inliabitants of the Eastern Isbamis has been much de¬ 
teriorated by tlie evil effects of European influence as exercised by the Diiteli; and by their 
continued tnrlmlenoe, owing to the defective power of the sovereign, the ill-detiiied succession to 
tlio throne, tlie tiniversnl prevalence of piracy, and the iniflicicnt protection of coiiimorce and 
eunsequent monopoly of trade by the petty chiefs, with all their arldtmry dues and extortions. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, an association ori^finally formed for the sole pur¬ 
pose of tradiiij^ to Hindostan and the neighbouring regions; but who, by a 
peculiar combination of ciroumstanccs, have cstablisned thcnisclve.s a.s the soyo- 
rcigus of an immense empire, extending over the principal part of those countries, 
and containing upwards of 100 millions of people. „ , 

b rom the first daw'ii of maritime enterprise in Britain the trade of India was 
contemplated as its grandest object. Into the sanguine conceptions formed on this 
subject there entered, no doubt, a considerable degree of illusion. Yet there were 
circumstances which, even at that early stage or mercantile adventure, threw a 
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peculiar lustre on the trade of India, The staple articles consisted of finer and 
richer fabrics than any that had yet been pro<hiccd in tho West; diamonds, pearls, 
jewels the most beautiful ami brilliant; also spices the most frajjrant and ^;rateful 
to Ihe senses. Tho great scale, too, on which operations were conducted, and tho 
large fortunes accumulated in certain instances, gave to this traffic a character of 
grandeur not belonging to tho smaller transactions which took place within tho 
limits of Britain or of Europe. 

•tTho exclusive right to the navigation to India by the Capo of Good Hope was 
claimed by tho Portuguese, tho original discoverers of tho route in 14.‘)7, and then 
tho most powerful maritime state. This claim being sanctioned by the Pope, and 
somewhat in unison with the laws generally admitted in that ago respecting inari- 
timo discovery, tho early attempts of tho English to participate in tho Indian 
trade ■were directed first to the exploring of a passage by tho N. W. coast of A.da; 
and next to the opening of an intercourse with India across Russia and Persia ; 
and under Willoughby, ('hanccllor, and others, much capital and enterprise wero 
expended in vain on tliese arduous undertakings (1.V20, &c.). The next attempts 
were made by Cabot and others by the N. VV'’. passage round the arctic shores of 
America; but the results wero alike unsuccessful. At last Drake conceived tho bold 
design of penetrating into tho South Sea ; and, having c«iuipped a fleet, he accom- 


carried to so great an extent. Drake’s return to England in lolJO was liaiU'il 
with exultation by the people ; and his success encouraged Cavendish and otluT 


tuguesc became materially lessoned ; and in lo.Ol, three ships w'ero despatched 
under Lancaster and others by tho C’ajw of Good Hope. Ho visited Sumatra, 
Penang, Ceylon, and iioighbonring places, and returned in 15.04 ; but the issue of this 


tho ” Governor and Company of Merelmiits trailing to tho East Indies.” 

The Company received a charter for 1.5 years from Queen Elizabeth, and wero 
invested with tlic ample privileg<-s which it wa.s then cu.stomary to bestow on mer¬ 
cantile associations. They began on tho footing of a j«»int-stocK company, though, 
as the snb.scribers were .slow in paying tip*their share.s, a certain number of tlio 
more 7x*alous took the concern altogether into their own hands. They expende«l 
A75,.S73, of which jt'H.9,771 were invested in shij>j)ing, £’2}J,742 in bullion, and ilUfibO 
in goods. It "was the wish of the court that Sir E. Alichelbomc should be com- 
maudor; but the merchants intimated their resolution not to employ gcntlomen, 
“ but to sort their business with men of tlieir own miality.” They accordingly 
appointed Lancaster, who sailed,‘2«l April 1(101, with five ships, varying from CU) 
to (JOO tons ; and after visiting Acheeii in Sumatra, and Bantam in Java, returned 
in 1(>03. Betwixt 1G03 and 1G1*2, seven other voyages wero undertaken, making in 
all eight expeditions, the r<?sult of which wa.s jmlgeu, on tho whole, to be prosperous. 
The commanders of these expeditions appear, like most of the early navigators, to 
Iiave sometimes conjoined tho ditferent occupations of trade and piracy. Their 
principal object was to obtain peppier, cloves, nutmegs, and oilier sjpiccs in 
the Eastern islands, their chief settlement being Bantam; and the contimmt of 
India was not visited until Kill, when Aliddleton reached Surat, in Kil'i, tho 
Mogul allowed them to establish factories at Surat, Ahmcdahad, ('amb.ay, and 
Gogo. Shortly afterwards, a regular annual iiitcrconrso with India was establislied, 
chiefly at Surat; and the most valuable jiosscssions in tho Eastern Islands having 
been wrested from the Portnguc.se by tho Dutch, were lc.ss visited, until at length 
the greater attractions of the continent induced the Company gradually to relin- 
quisu all their insular stations cxccpit a few in Sumatra. I'lie factory at .Surat 
remained their chief seat on tho western coast until l(il{7, wdicii tho piresideney 
of tho other settlements was transferred to Bombay, an island which had been 
obtained by Charles II., in l(i6‘2, as the dowry of tho Infanta Cathcriiio of I'ortugal. 
Tho Company’s trading stations on tho E. or Coromandel coast were hold subordi- 
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Mate to Bantam until IG-IO, when they obtained the i>orniis.si(ju of a native chief 
for the erection of t ort St Geor^^c at Madras ; which place w’as formed into a pre,- 
sidency in lGo4. The 6stabli.shmeut in Bengal was founded somcAvliat later than 
the others. In IGoG, through the influence and patriotirini of a physician named 
Boiighton, who had been professionally useful to the Nabob of Bengal, permi!?sion 
was obtaiued to erect a factory at Hoogley, on the Gauges. From this time ships 
were sent to Bengal every year, but its commerce was still consftlercd secondary 
to that of Coromandel, and made subject to the ijresidcncy of Fort St George. Cal¬ 
cutta was purchased in 1G9H; and in 1707 it was raised into a separate |>rc>idenoj'* 
Tlio Company, for some time, were little more than an associated body of private 
a<lv(!nturcrs; the governor and directors merely receiving the funds contributed by 
each individual, managing them accortling to his suggestion, and accounting to 
him for the proceeds. But in 101 ‘i, by representing the complexity and inconvenience 
arising out of this arrangement, they prevailed upon the merchants to unite into a 
joint-stock company, where the whole sum subscribed w’as x>lacod under the control 
♦»f the directors; and a dividend made, conformable to the general results of the 
trade. It has been allegeil, however, that when zeal w’as no longer stimulated by 
individual advantage, the transactions 'were not conductc'd with the same economy, 
and yielded less advantageous returns. The Company afterwards involved their 
allairs in the confusion of difh'rcut interests. An addition to their capital being 
from time to time require<l, was i)rocurcd by a new' joint stock, and sums were 
subscribed by fresh bodies of a<lveuturers, which were to be separately managed. 
Thus by the year 1G50, four distinct subscriptions w'ore formed. Meantime, the 
directors were harassed not only by the competition of interlopers, bu^ by <leinand3 
from res))ectable merchants to be a«linittcd to a share of this lucrative traffic. The 
prinei])Ios of commercial as w'cll as of politi<'al lil)eriy Avitlelj^pervadocVtbc nation; 
the Levant and Muscovy trades had been thrown open with the happiest effects; 
and it w'as urged that c<iual benefits would accrue from opening to the nation in 
general that of India. In lG3o, a new' association, headed by Sir W. Courten, 
obtained permission from the king, who w'as allowed a share in the adventure, to 
embark in an iiidepciuleiit trade with that country. The coneeni, how'ever, was 
not well conductcu,and could not make head against the liostiiity of the Company. 
At length the privilege was withdraw'ii; Init the dire(*tors agreed to ineorporato 
the capital with tlieir »*wn, forming w’liat ivas termed the United Joint Stock. Its 
imiprietors, however, were in IGoo empowered by Ci'omwcll to resume a separate 
commerce. Jealousies w’erc roust'd to the highest pitch ; and after .several w'arra 
discussions, it w'as agreed that the exclusive system should be fully re-established, 
and that the ditlureut stocks w'hich had led to such confusion should be consolitlatod. 
From this time the transactions were carried on, if not in a more profitable, at least 
ill a. more systematic manner. A charter granted to the Comiiany in IGtil autliorized 
them ‘‘to make war or peace with any prince or people that were not Christians.” 

During a course of years from this date, though the Company laboured under 
embarrassment, the prosperity of the country enabled them to extend their eom- 
nierce. 'I’heir outward investment in goods and bullion, which in IG'i"’ diil not 
exceed ,£(>.‘>,000, rose in 1G7.‘1 to £'2'28,0(>(). This apparent success produced the 
usual elfoct of exciting emulation among the rest of tin? community; and the project 
of a new joint stock was (1GJK.1) for some time entertained. The Company, notwith¬ 
standing, had still influence enough in IGPil to procure from the crown a charter for 
21 yea rs, which authorized them to extend their capital from £7oG,000 to £ 1,500,000; 
but the i louse of Cmmnoiis, in the same year, passed a vote directly annulling this 
grant. 1 ii 1 tJ.OJ], a bill was brought itito Favliament for the cstablishmeut of aiiothor 
company. This measure was not,however, founded upon.a liberal basis. It in no 
degree threw opi'ii the trade, but mci'oly transferred the monopoly from one bodj' 
to another, and a direct injustice w'as committed by allowing the new association 
to commence tlieir operations immediately; tlieir predecessors being by their charter 
cntitlctl to a notice of three years before tlieir exclusive trade should cease. Finally 
and this was the real source of their too ample privileges - the now company 
agreed to ^vanco to govcrnniciit £2,0()(;,000 at 8 per vent. Their means being 
thereby crippled, they wore only able in their first vovago to complete an investment 
ot .£178,000, while tlieir rivals sent out one of .£.Vj;>,000. Tlie old company also 
comlucted their aftairs Avith increased prudence; and by their great experience 
proved the^mselvos superior to their new competitors. The most A ioleiit dissensions 
broke out in India between the rival associations, each rejiresciiting tho other in 
the blackest colours to tho native princes, who AV'cro much disposed to listen to the 
statomonts of both. Hence arose an apprehension that the very existence of British 



Iwdo ui ludja was m peril; and a sense of mutual daii/?cr imluct'd the comnaui. s 
lo agr^jin ii0*2, to a compromise, and to act thoncefurth under the title of “ Tltr 
\j luted Company of Merdiauts trading to the Plast Indies.” C>odolphin was 
appointed arbiter, and on the basis of liis decision was formed a government com¬ 
posed of a Court of Proprietors for general purposes, and a Court of Directors for 
details. Seven years were allowed for each company to wind up its affairs, at tho 
end of which pCTiod (1708), tho act 6 Anne, c. 17, was passed, prolonging tlieir 
garter to 17*20, and obliging the United (Company to advance £1,*200,000 to govern¬ 
ment without interest, wnicn, when added to the former loan at 8 per cent., raise*! 
the amount to £‘3,200,000, and reduced the rate to 5 per cent. nj)on the whole 
advance. This act may bo regarded as the foundation of tne privileges of the present 
Company. 

The exports, in the early part of tho 18th century, consisted chiefly of bullion ; 
and the imports of Indian silks, piece goods, and other products. An inter¬ 
course with Cliina was opened so early as the A'ear 10'3a; but tho trade was 
long prosecuted irregularly, and on a very limited scale. In 1878, the Company 
possessed factories at Taywan in Formosa, and at Amoy. At this period tlic cliief 
imports from China were silks and porcelain, and tea did not become the principal 
commodity until 1706, previous to vniich time they had been forced to restrict tluur 
intercourse to Canton. In 1715, tho intercourse with the Chinese assumed th«j 
character of a regular trade, and ships were despatched from England at stated 
seasons, having each a supercargo to conduct the sales and purchases. 

In 1709, the Company’s dividend was 8 per cent., which was increased in 1711 
to 9 per ceutj and in 171*2, tho charter was again extended to 1738. Iii 1718, tho 
dividend was increased to 10 per cent.,but reduced in 17*22 to 8 percent. In 17;io, 
a Strenuous •sff*ort w'aS made by jictitions from tho chief mercantile towns to have 
tho Indian trade thrown open; but the Company <lefeatcd this application, and 
procured a further extension of their charter for 33 years, to 17()9, on which occa¬ 
sion they gave £'*200,000 to the public, and agreed to reihico the interest on their 
debt to 4 percent. In 1743, they advanced £‘1,000,000 to goverumout at 3 per 
cent., and obtained an extension of their charter from 1789 to 1783, When a 
general reduction of the interest on the public debt took place in 1749, that of 
tho whole debt of £4,*200,000 was re<hiccd to 3 per cent., and they were empowered 
lo borrow, by the sale of annuities to that extent, and did borrow £‘2,f)f>2,140 
accordingly. 

At this time (1749), the circumstances of the Company uiulonvont a most im¬ 
portant change. At first they attempted nothing more than to muintaiu factories 
for the accommodation of their agents, and places of deposit for their goods. Tho 
marauding character of the native princes afterwards rendered it necc.s.sary to 
fortify these stations. ^ But thougli some passages in the Directors’ corrcspoiidiuico 
in 1889 indicate a desire to make territorial revenue one of tho Companv^s sourcc.s 
of emolument, yet down to 1749 they had acijuired only a few small districts 
around^ Bombay, Madras, and (^alcutta. Tho war w’hich then brok*; out in tho 
Carnatic had the effect of converting them into a military power, and of rendering 
them, after various struggles, virtual sovereigns of that part of the country. Much 
more memorable results arose out of the war in Bengal, and the victories of t3ive, 
in 1757, when they obtained the Dewannee, including the real occupancy of that 
province, with Bahar and Orissa, forming a territory more extensive, and at that 
time supposed more opulent, than the wliolc of Croat Britain. Tho sovonuguly of 
these territories having been confirmed to the Company by treaty in 17(i5, an 
extraordinary sensation was created, and both themselves and the nation becanio 
inspired with an extravagant idea of their wealth ; their stock rose to 283, and 
a dividend was voted of 12j| per cent. ’J’hcse treasures, however, soon became 
an ©yect of jealousy and desire, both to tho people an<l the government. 'J'ho 
question was mooted whether any body of suhjects could exercise an authority 
independent of tho supreme power ; nor were ministers slow to jironouneo that tho 
king must be the real and only sovereign over every territory conquered by tlio 
British arms. This alarming claim was, for tho time, evade<l by an agreomeiit 
made in 1767, that the Company should annually pay £400,008 into tho Exchequer 
and reduce their dividend to 10 per cent.; u|)on which they were allowed for two’ 
years to retain their Indian acquisitions. In 1789, a similar arrangement ex¬ 
tended their power five years longer; but at this epoch a disastrous crisis lia<i 
arrived in their affairs. The revenues of the conquered provinces, tliougli very 
considerable, were found inadequate to defray tho expenses of tho war with IIy»i('r 
Ali, in which they were then engaged, and to meet the rapacity of their servants, and 
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the exorbitant dividends which the proprietors thoucht themselves entitled to 
demand. Their affairs were now (l77'2) in a state of extreme embarrassment, 
which they in vain endeavoured to mitigate by loans from the bank, first of 
£400,000 (July 15), and then of £200,000 (July 29). _ They were under the neces¬ 
sity of statin^to government (10th August 1772) their absolute want of an accom¬ 
modation to tlio amount of £1 ,.500,000. This application placed them entirely at 
the mercy of the minister, who determined, indeed, after some hesitation, to grant 
their request, but under conditions which might promote both bis own influence 
and that of tlie crown. His terms were, that the Excheqtier should lend £1,400,000 
at 4 per cent., and forego the stipulated annual payment of £400,000 till that debt 
were dischargecl. In return, the Company were not to divide above 0 per cent, till 
that object should bo accomplished; and on their extrication from difficulties, 
w't!rc to pay to the revenue three-fourths of their surplus receipts at homo. The 
latter point was loudly denounced by the Directors as oppressive ; but, in fact, it 
proved wholly nugatory, since the relief from embarrassment and the possession of a 
surplus were never realized. The minister followed up this measure by another 
still more offensive, regulating their constitution, both at home and in India,—in 
particular, requiring the appointment of a governor-general, with four councillors, 
and a chief-justice with three judges, subject to the approbation of the cabinet. Tho 
remonstrances of tho Company against this measure were fruitless, and the ar¬ 
rangements were carried into effect by two acts passed in June 1773. 

The debt to government was discharged in 1777, when the restriction on their 
dividends was of course removed ; and in 1731, a new agreement was made, by 
which £400,000 were accepted by government in discharge of all foqincr claims, 
and the charter extended to 1794. The dividend being at tha^ time 8 per cent., it 
Avas also .stipulated that a certain share of the surplus profits should aert-ue to the 
public ; but the state of tho Company’s affairs rendered tho latter provision of no 
value. 

Meauwhilo tho Directors were actively endeavouring to repress the disor¬ 
ders which began to appear in their Indian possessions. H was with this 
view chiefly that Clive went out a second time in 1785, though circumstances soon 
afterwards led.also to a vast extension of their territorial property. Tho two 
primary objects of his mission were to put an end to the exaction of presents by 
Hritisli officers from tho native powers, and to rcijross the internal trade, in a gi*eat 
measure monopolized by them, which had been the source of accumulated evils. 
The first of these measures he enforced with rigour. The latter, however, he is 
said to have partially connived at, till the repeated commands of the Directors left 
him no choice but to perform his duty. Affairs, nevertheless, remained in extreme 
disorder; and tho revenue had, in no de^co, answered the expectations of tho 
Company. On the resolution being formed to appoint a governor-general. Parlia¬ 
ment nominated Warren Hastings. The choice was entirely approved by tho pro¬ 
prietors ; and from that gentleman’s splendid talents and great experience in 
Indian affairs, the happiest results were expected from his elevation to the supremo 
government. His administration lasted from 1772 to 1785 ; and tho various 
transactions by wdiich it was marked excited in Britain a very intense interest, 
and gave rise, after his return, to some of tho most memorable proceedings in the 
records of I’arliament, though they did not permanently affect cither the extent of 
tho British power, or its relation to the native states. During Mr Hastings’ 
governmentj the revenue had been somewhat increased, but the debt had been 
augmented in a greater proportion. This, however, had resulted from the wars 
in which the Company were involved, particularly that with Hy<ler, to which 
bir Hastings could scarcely be considered a party. The violent clamour against 
him led to his imneachment before the House of Tjords. and his trial lasted from 


blame, it was evident that the magnitude of his ofteiices had been considerably 
®^a'Kfierated: tho sentence of “not guilty” was finally passed in a tjiin house upon 
all the charges ; and the Company granted him a considerable pension. 

The affairs of India had meantime been made the chief ground of debate in 
Parliament betwixt tho two great political parties. Mr Fox having obtained an 
ascendency in Parliament, brought in his memorable bill, by which nearly tho 
whole government and patronage of India would have been taken trom the Com¬ 
pany, and vested in the Commons. It was passed without difficulty in that house; 
but through tho influence of the king, it was rejected by tho Lords. Mr Pitt 
obtained office shortly afterwards, and by means of his exertions an act was passed in 
1784, which made a material change in tho administration of India, by the estab- 
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nppw^ lo ^ve arisen ; in partic ular, to reuounro all sc4en.es of nar Icucl 
qut'st, awlaruij; that ** sehenu'.s of contjuost ami exton.^iun of ilouiinioti in Jn.ii., 
are mva.'^ured rotmpiant to tho wish, th*? honour, ami tlio intonst of tins nation ’’ 
in oruor to fulnl tho object.^ of the art, Lonl Cornwallis was ap]H>int(.><i fittvornor- 
^^t'uoral in Animated by tho purest patriotism and inte;^rity, and endowetl 

with a Bound judgment, ho iH>rhaps did not pos.se.tis tln).se compreliensivo vii>w.s 
whieh form the comnleto statesman. In nn<|t*rtaking to place on an iniproveil 
Vasw the financial ana judicial systems of Hritisli Imlia, he was gniiletl by motiies 
decidedly benevolent. But his arrangouients in some ease.s oroceeilod on a very 
imperfect knowledge of the actaal state of tho country; and lie applieil prineipJe.s 
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conformity with hi.s instructions, to abstain from aggres.-^iou and compiest in every 
form, yet lie allow'cd himself, on somewhat slender grounds, to bo drawn into hos¬ 
tilities with Tippoo, which added a considerable iiart of Mysore to the Company’s 
possessions, and laid the foundation for other couqiie.st.s on a still greater scale. 
The result, on the whole, has been, that, instead of ‘‘ comiucst and extension of 
dominion” being abandoned, it was from this time that, in tho mode of acquiring 
territory, the Company dispensed with mercantile intrigue, and began to assume 
more of a purely military character. 

In 1703. tho charter was renewed (.33 fJeo. 111. c. ,52) for 20 years. In tho 
same year,* tho public debt of £4,200,000 duo to the Company was joined to 
the 3 per cent, stock ; but a.s £2,002,4 in of thi.s debt had been previously sold, tliey 
became holders to the extent of the balance only, vi/.. £ 1,207,.5<>0, vvliieh last sum 
was not paid up until some year;? afterwards. At this period their revenues 
amounted to £8,225,020, the expenditure to £7,007,0.50, thu.s yielding a surplus 
of £1,218,.578 ; and the debt was reduced to £7,071,b(i5. This state of altairs 
became tho subject of vehement declamation in I’arliamcnt and olscwhero ; and 
tho Act, after directing payment of a dividend of 10 per cent., with ^ per cent, 
more eventually from a separate fund, and providing a sinking fund of £.500,000 
per annum, gravely appropriated an equal amount to be annually pai<l into 
the British Exchequer ; besides contingent sums of ” surjdus profits,” which were 
to be applied in a similar manner. It may b<? almost superfluous to state that these 
golden dreams were never realized. The hostilitiiis against the I’rench, which 
commenced in 17b.‘}, led to their being entirely stripped of their Indian settlements; 
but though annihilated as a separate pnrty. they continne<l to intrigue with the 
native ytriuccs, particularly Tippoo. Thi.s led to the Mysore w'ar of 170.0, tho 
destruction of that sultan, and tho complete breaking up of lii.s territory, lii 1802, 
the Mahratta war commenced, the most important of all in which tho (‘oinpany 


have ever been engaged, 
revenue soon di.sapjie.'ircd ; 
two payments of £250,000 
1797, a deficiency occurred, 
of territory in tlio interval, 
lions sterling. In 1810, tli 


Amidst tln.'se extended operations, the surplus of 
and it was not found convenient to make more than 
each to the public, in the years 1703 and 1794. In 
which continued till 1811, although, by the extonsiou 
the revenue liad increased from about 8 to 15A mil- 
lo Company obtained temporary assistance from the 


public, by tho advance of £1.500,000 in Exchequer bills. They again received 
accommodation in 1812, by a loan of £2,500,000 : this lust was liquidated by an¬ 
nual payments, and finally discharged in 1822. 

In 1808, tho (’ompany began to grant licenses to tho owners of Indian vessels, 
or “ country ships,” to trade between India and China. This traffic, which was 
conducted quite distinct from tho transactions of the Company, soon became of 
con.siderablo importance. Tho exports of tho country traders, consi.sting chiefly of 
opium and cotton wool, considerably exceeded in value their iiiqiorts in return ; 
while, on tlio other hand, the shipments of tea by tho Company were of much 
greater value than their outward investment. I’lio balance was therefore ailjiisted 
through tho country traders, by means of bills drawn by tho Company’s servants 



goods, wliich principally consisted of woollen cloths, with a small quantity of iron, 
being wholly inadequate to that purpose. 
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In 1813, tho act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, was passed, which renewed the charter for 
a periotl of 20 years, from April 22, 1814. 13y this statute tho tra«le with India 
was thrown open to tho public under certain regulations ; while that to China, 
and tho tea trade aonerafly, was reserved exclusively to the Company. At the 
sumo time, the territorial and commercial branches were separated, as wtdl as all 
accounts connected with them. During tho 20 years embraced b 3 ' tho charter, there 
occurred tho Nepaulcse war, 1814 and 1815 ; the Pindaree war, 1817 and I8l8 ; the 
Jlurmese war, from 1824 to 1820'; besides others on a smaller scale, including Hhurt- 
pore in 1820. Most of these operations led to an enlargement of territory, and con* 
sequently to an increase of revenue, but likewise, as before, to a corresponding 
ainonnt of expenditure and debt; during the Burmese war alone tho debt being 
augmented by the sum of £13,007,823. 

Before the trade to India was thrown open in 1813, it was confidently stated, in 
a report which the Directors forwarded to the Board of Control, “ tliat all the 
expectations then entertained by British merchants as to tho wished for opening 
of tho Indian trade were groundless and delusive; that those who should act 
upon them if the trade were opened, would bo sure to experience ruin, loss, and 
disappointment; and that the abolition of tho Company’s commercial privileges 
woulu bo in clfect tho extinction of tho whole of the present Indian system.” No¬ 
thing daunted by this statement, the merchants at once entered into the new trade 
with spirit, and the following table, showing the progress of both parties, well 
illustrates tho cfhicts of tho change ;— 

Dkcpaiikp Vamtk of tho principal Exports from Great Britain to all places East¬ 
ward of tho Capo of Good Hope (except China), in the "i'ears 1814^ 1823, and 
1832, distinguishing tho Brivato Trade from that of tho Eat^ India Company. 
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Boer and alo. 

4.34 

4:),rm 


97,188 


«7,000 

1 Copper,wroiii?hti<un\vruu;;ht 2.1,JHj:? 

28,0.38 

90,053 

OK,10!) 

11,180 

178.030 

1 Uritisli cottons. 

17,778 

91,7<»2 

• • • « 

1,12.3,408 

203 

1,5.31,125 

1 Cotton twist and yarn. 

.... 

7 


lt(..‘)!»3 

12 

3(H>.719 



0.'>,40O 

i ,4)10 

122,107 

1,000 

itMi.imy 

Hardware and cntlcrv.. 

11.72ti 

15,lfhi 

0,01(7 

70,170 

11,204 

71,025 

Iron, wrought and unwrought 

!1.3,^45 

0!KU:U! 

80.402 

1.32,559 

3,012 

141,0t(l 

Linen manufactures. 

17.187 

0.207 

1,flirt 

19.1.30 

5,.34l 

4.3,715 

Silk niaiuifactiu'cs. 

U4« 

I8,(t7:> 

2!l 

25.742 

45 

25,1.39 

Wines. 

ll,2t)7 

2«(I,8JI2 

1,.328 

115,i)97 

.308 

149.94!l 

Woollen manufactures. 

S.-W,!.-}! 

20,218 

n.'.,049 

221,48!) 

37,8(tl 

199.T08 

Other articles. 

412,573 

422,297 

235,020 

9.33,027 

78,902 

703,283 

Total.... 

H2n,550 

1,048,132 

458,550 

2,957,703 

149,193 

3,601,0<).3 

- 

.Cl,«74,690 1 

£3,4i8,25.3 | 

£3,7M,2«6 1 


Tho preceding table shows, that notwithstanding the great reduction in tho prices 
of most of the commodities w hich make up our export trade with India, the value 
of tho shipments was doubled within the 18 years from 1814 to 1832, while in 
British cottons, twist, and yarn, the increase was oightcen fold ; an increase the 
more worthy of notice as occurring with regard to a species of manufactures for 
our supply of which wo were not many years before depondcut upon the looms of 11 in- 
dostan. In comparing tho Company’s with the i)rivato trade, it w ill be observoil, 
that wiiilo tho former progressively <lccrcasca, the latter rapidly increases. Indeed, 
as tho Company’s exports include military stores as well as merchandise, it may 
be held to have virtually expired in the year 1825, in wiiich year tho value of tho 
goods exported by them amounted to only £73,0(K). Those results, viewed in con¬ 
nexion with tho fact, that for not a few j’cars prior to 1814 little alteration had 
occurred in_ their exports, showed conclusively that the increase was owing entirely 
to tho activity of tho private traders. 

Tho unfitness of a largo corporation like that of the East India Company to 
prosecute commercial dealings being now apparent. Parliament had little hesitation, 
when called upon to legislate on Indian affairs in 1833, in not only abolishing their 
monopoly of tho China trade, but in prcvciitiug them from carrying on any 
mercantile operations whatever, and of restricting them to the adniiuistration ot 
their vast territories. This change was effected by the three acts ot 3 & 4 W m. I v. 
c. 85. 93, and 101. Tho first is entitled An Act for ell'ecting an Arrangement with 
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the East India Company, aiul for the better Government of his Majesty’s Indian 
Territories, till April 30, ia54 ; the second. An Act to reflate the Trade to 
China and India; and the third. An Act to provide for tho Collection and Manage¬ 
ment of the Duties on Tea. The general amount of the nrovisions of thoso acts 
was to throw open, for tho first time, the countries to which they relate, to Hritish 
enterprise and capital. Down to 1813 both China and India were as completely shut 
against tho peoplte of this country gonerallj, as if they had been hostile regions. 
The charter of 1813 diminished, to a certain degree, this restriction, by allowing 
*'the ships of private traders to resort to India, and, more recently, regulations of 
the Indian government permitted a limited extent of land for indigo plantations 
to bo held in India by persons who were not natives; while trade was licensed by 
tho Company between Cliina and India. Dut much of this was upon sufferance, 
and no relaxation of the monopoly of the trade between China and England had 
ever been conceded. 

Constitution and Present Condition of the Company. 

The government of the East India Company’s territories is composed of the Homo 
Government and the Executive Government in India. 

Tho Home Government consists of. Is/, Tho Court of Proprietors; 2(/, Tho Court 
of Directors ; 3d, The Board of Control. 

The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and make by-laws, which arc bind¬ 
ing in all matters not regulated by Act of I’arliamcnt. General courts aro hold 
quarterly, in March, June, September, and December, at which no one can bo 
present unless possessed of £500 stock ; and tho proprietors rate according to 
the amounf which they possess. The lowest sum wnich entitles a proprietor 
to a single vote, is £1000 (of which he must have been in possession for tho 
preceding 12 months, unless such stock was obtained by bequest or marriage); 
£3000, two votes; £6000, three votes; and jE 10,000, four votes. No greater number 
of votes can be given by any one proprietor. The number of proprietors lately 
entitled to vote was 1976; of which 54 possessed each four votes ; 60 each three ; 
370 each two; and 1502 had single votes. 

The Court of Directors consists of 24 proprietors, who arc elected for four years; 
six going out annually by rotation. They aro re-eligible, and generally aro re¬ 
elected at the expiration of a year; thirteen form a court. Tho (qualification for 
a scat in the direction tli® possession of £2000 stock. Tho election takes place 
on tho second Wednesday in April in each year. Tho Directors elect annually, 
from their own body, a chairman and deputy-chairman. Tho court conducts 
tho whole affairs of the Company, subject to tho sujicriutcndcnce of the Board of 
Control. They nominate the governors of the presidencies, subject to the approval 
of tho crown. They can recall the governors, or any other of their servants, inde¬ 
pendently of tho Board of Control. Such despatches as that Board consider 
should be secret, are forwarded to India by a Secret Committee^ w'hich usually 
consists of the chairman, deputy-chairman, and the senior member of the court, 
'rheso ail take tho oath of secrecy, and form the channel through which aro trans¬ 
mitted the orders and instructions of the Board on all matters relating to war or 
peace. The Directors are allowed an appeal from the Board of Control to the king 
in council; which, as Mr Mill observes, is little else than an appeal from tho king 
to himself, and has never in practice been resorted to. 

The Board of Control consists of six members, among whom must bo tho Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer and a Secretary of State ; one of which high officers, ap- 
lointed to act as president, docs in fact exercise nearly tho wholo power of tho 
tioard. Its functions are described in Mr I’itt’s act of 1784, somewhat vaguely, m 
he following terms“ From time to time to check, superintend, and control all 
acts, operations, and concerns, which, in any wise, relate to tho civil or military 
government or revenues of the territories and possessions of the United Company 
in the East Indies.” They are authorized to inspect all correspondence ami de¬ 
spatches to and from India, and the proceedings of the Courts of Proprietors and 
Directors ; also to have access to all documents belonging to the Company. They 
have tho power to alter and amend tho instructions which that body send out to 
their servants ; and in certain special cases, as has just been noticed, can transmit 
orders directly through a secret committee of tho Directors, who act as tho mere 
channel of their communications. Tho Board of Control is now almost tho sole 
governing power ; they direct all the grand measures, nominate tho commauder- 
in-chief, and influence the other important appointments. They also possess by 
courtesy a large share of the general patronage ; tho president, who is a cabinet 
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minister, is virtually secretary of state for India, ami in Parliament is held account¬ 
able for the proper administration of the affairs of that country. 

Tho Hoard of Control and Directors have, on the whole, worked together with 
a gn^ater degree of harmony than might have been expected from an independent 
land ill-defined jurilidiction. It is admitted, however, that the details of Indian 
ailairs have betm generally administered by tho Directors without vexatious or 
oppressive interference from the controlling authority. 

The establishment of the Company in England, in 1835, comprised 494 person^ 
whose salaries and allowances amounted to £'134,454. • 

Tiik Executivk Cuveunment in India is administered at the three presidencies, 
Hengal, Madras, and Bombay. In the first, the government consists or a governor- 
general and four councillors ; and at tho two others, of a governor and three 
councillors. Tho commander-in-chief is generally a member of council. Tho 
governor-general has a controlling power over the goveniorsof Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. The making and enforcing of laws in tho respective presidencies is vested 
in the governors in council, 8ubject,in certain instances, to the consent of the supremo 
court of judicature, to rcipstcr these decrees ; and in all cases to the approval of 
the Board of Control and Court of Directors.^ T"'? systems of judicature exist in 
India,—the Queen’s supreme courts, whose jurisdiction extends over Europeans 
generally, and affects the natives only in and within a certain distance around 
tho several presidencies ; and the Company’s courts, in which there is a mixture 
of European and native judges. 

The Company’s Teruitouies. 

'I'hc Company’s dominions, besiiles the presidencies of Bengal, 5ladras, and 
Bombay, and tho territories from time to time annexed to thfm by cessiou or con- 
([uest, comprise numerous tributary or protected states, tho princes of wliich 
acknowledge the supremacy of tho Bwtish government. According to the last 
edition of Mr Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, tho area and population of tho whole, 
including the states in llindostau still independent, are as follow :— 


!Sq. miles. Population. 1 

Ilonpal Presidency.' .'>7,.500,0(K) 

iMiulias Presidency. 

J loin bay Presidency. 11,000 2,500,000 

Ti iTit<»ricsinDeccan,&c. ■ 
acquired since 1)115.' 
mostly attached tolitnu-1 
bay Presidency.' (50,000 0,000,000 

I 563,000 83,(MH),000 j 


Ai.LIUS & TRinUTAKlKS. 

Nizam. 

Nappoor Raja.i 

King of Oiido.1 

Guicowar. 

Kotah, Roundec, & llo-' 

paul.I 

Mysore Raja. I 

Hatara Raja. I 

Travnnctire and tUichin. 
Other Rojas and Chiefs.. 


96,000 10,000,000 I 
TO.tHM) 3,000,000 
20,(MK) 3.0(K),000 
18,000 2,tl00,000 

14.000 1,500,000 
27,000 S,(MM),000 
14,000 1,500,000 
«,0(M> 1,000,000 
203.000 16,000,000 


Indrpkndk.vt Statks. 

Nepaul Raja.; 

Lahore Riija. 

Ameers of Sinile. 

Dominions of Sindi.i. 

Cabul, cast of Indus'*'.... 


ImDIA niSYOND THK 
Ganges. 

British Acquisitions in 
1024 and 1025. 
Countries S. of Rangoon, 
cimsist ing of part of M ar- 
tabaii and 'ravny. Ye, 
Ten.xsscrini, and Mcr- 

gui Islands. 

Arraca)!!. 

Assam and adjacent petty 
States . 


t 

1 

J1 

Population. 

63,000 

2,000,000 

.5(t,(»(Ki 

3,000,(MM) 

24,(M)(» 

1,000,000 

40,0(H» 

4,000,(HM) 

10,000 

1 

1,000,000 

177,000 

11,(H»0,0(K) 


... 1,103,(K)0 123,000,0(M) 


12,000; ,61,000 

11,000 lOO.lMM) 

54,000 150,000 

77.0«M) I ,301,(MM) I 


Stock, Finances, &c. 

TAe Capital Stock of the Corporation amounts to i'6^000,000, of which there were 
subscribed, at the union of the two Companies in IZOlh £3,200,(K)0; in 178G, 
£800,000 ; in 1789, £1,000,000 ; and in 1794, £1,000,000. The act of 1833, while it 
determined that the government of the Indian territories should be continued to 
the Company until the 30th of April 1854, directed (as already noticed) that their 
trading privileges should cease from the 22d April 1834, that their commercial 
assets should bo assigned to government for the purpose of discharging the terri-. 
torial debt, and that, from tho proceeds of the saleable effects, the sum of£*2/)00,000 
should be taken, to ho investe(i in the public funds, as a guarantee for tho redemp¬ 
tion of tho capital stock. 


* Cabul may now be included under the protected or allied statoii* 
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The Seenrity Fund thus created, consists of jjfovernmcnt !l per cent, stock, whifli 
amounted, on tho 6th July 1H37, to lo’.s. H<i.; composed of consolidated 

3 per cent, annuities, £G84l, 17s. 7‘1.; and reduced 3 |)er cent, annuities, 
je2,454,720, 19s. Id., held in the name of the Coininissioner.s ot tho Nation.al Debt. 

77ie Dividendy annually payable to tho proprietors, ha.s befti lOi per cent, since 
Midsummer 17.00 ; and this rate is socurc'd to them under the new aefe It was 
payable formerly out of tho commercial assets of tlie Company only ; but by the 
late act it is constituted a charge upon tho territorial revenues of India. It is 
•payable at the East India llousehalf-yearly, namely, on tho 6th of January ami 
the 6th of July. 

The Redemption of the Capital Stock may take place on or after the .lOth of April 
1874, at tho option of tho legislature, on payment of iG‘2()0 for every £ 100 of stock ; 
but it is provided, that in ca.so tho government of India should bo taken from the 
Company in 18.54, the redemption of the stock at 200 per cent, may bo claimed by 
the Corporation. 

The Debt of the Company consists of (1.) the India Bonds ; and (2.) the Terri¬ 
torial Debt. 

(1.) Tho “ India Bonds” comprise tho floating debt of the Corporation in this 
country ; they arc for sums of £100, £200, £.'100, and £600 each, and being payable 
half-yearly to tho Company at par, they aro commonly used in London (wln ro 
they aro constantly marketable) as an inve.stment for money that is liable to bo 
smldculy called for. The intere.st (always computed up to the day on which tln-y 
aro bought or sold) is payable at tho East India House on tho 1st of April ami the 
1st of October : its present rate is lih per cent. Tho amount of^theso bonds in cir¬ 
culation, prior to the la.st renewal of tlio charter, was about £3,70>I,0P0 ; b\it it has^ 
been siuc».greatly reduced. In tho year 1839-40, the annual charge on account of 
the home bond debt is stated at only £.51,828. 

(2.) Tho “ Territorial Debt” in Imiia*;imountcd, on tho .'iOth of Aj>ril 18:58, to 
£30,249,8.93, bearing, at various rates, interest amounting to £1,427,388 a-yi-ar. 
About one-fourth of^this debt is held by natives. Only a portion of it is transfer¬ 
able in London, con.sistingof a !> per cent, loan, the dividemis on which aro payable 
at the East India House, twelve months after tlnsy become due in India, at aiixe»l 
rate of exchange. 

The Revenue and Expenditure in India for the last two years for which it has 
been published arc as follows : 


Revenues. 

IMT-W. 

iMH-jy.* 

1 Charnts. 

j 18.57 58. 

IS.'iS .59. •> 

Rengal. .Co.’.s rupees 

7,22.5J7,2rs> 

7,10,03, lo« 

[ Ilt*nffal. .Co.*5 rupcos’ 

1 7,9.l.9.{,089 

1 

.'{,.‘14.20. i.-g; 

4,o<;,oi ,737 

Agra. 

i 77.!W,7I4 

i »i<;.29,471 

MiuJras. 

3,74,70.004 

3,70.!{3.llf« 

Madnis. 

; 3,22,;w;,i:i0 

3,28.111.019 

Uuuibay. 

1 jr,,m,U77 

l„'>l,.{<»,27il 

1 Bombay. 

2,08,52,00.5 

2.07,01,110 

Sum of Ordinary Uc- 



Sum of Ordifuiry* 


venues.. 

10,07.07,217 '10,44,O'),022 

Cliargcs of India.. 

12,78.0.3,083 

14,10,0.>,2II9 

Equal in sterling £ 

l.“i,irtJ0,3<»2 

l.'5,420,»4.'> 

Equal in sterling £ 

11,881,5^18 

1.3,275,490 

Extraordinary Re- 



Extraordinary 



ccipU. 



niarffes. 



Bengal. 

i .on '.CO 

1 rn rr.^> 

flntit^nl. 


4,412 

Madras. 





Bombay. 


■HU 

Buitibay. 

• • • • 

«... 

Rupees.. 



Rupees.. 

04.4'H* 

4,412 

£ sterling.. 


lO.WMJ 

£ sterling.. 

0,(t42' 

413 

Tot.il £ sterling.. 

15,080,2U«i 

l.'>,4;{7,4.';i 

£ sterling.. 

11,987.581 1 

13,27.5,9119 

Beticicncy in 1838-^. 


453,023 

Charges in England.. 

2,.'{04,445 ■ 

2,0i .5,405 




TutalC'liargraoflndia .fj4.2iV2.02ir. 

i5,891 ,.374 




Murplusiii 1U37-38 ..I 

794.270 ! 


£ 




1.5,(W0,2<W 

~I.5,H9l.374 


The revenue of the Company is derived principally from tho land, over which (as 
common in the East) it exercises tho right of ownership, not by retaining actual 
possession, but by levying assessments which have been usually so calculated as to 
realize the greatest amount of rental that could bo safely extracted from the culti¬ 
vators. Formerly, tho lands were held by tho ryots or cultivators of tho soil. 


* Stated in the accounts as partly estimated. 
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whoFC ri/jht of perpetual occupancy was never qucstiouetl, Init who were subject to 
the (lemaiuLs of thexr respective governments,—demands unlimited as to rigl'it, but 
limited in extent by custom. Ditferent systeins existed as to the mode of collection. 
In some places the rent or tax was coHected in one mm. from each village, which 
kept up a body of officers whose functions consisted in proportioning and levying 
the assessment according to the means of the ryots._ In other cases, government 
appointed officers, who received charge of several districts, and who were remu¬ 
nerated by a per centage upon the amount collected. These functionaries wore called* 
znnintlarti, whence the plan acquired its name of the zemiiulary sjfstem. Their 
allowance formerly was one-tenth part of the collections ; but in the year 1793, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, then governor-general, formed the resolution of ]>lacing 
the zemindars in the situation of proprietors, by fixing the assessment against 
them, and engaging not to raise at any time its amount. This arrangement, 
termed tlic permanent settlement^ has been established through a great part of the 
presidencies of Bengal and Madras. It was hoped that by this means the zemin¬ 
dars would have been induced to improve their estates, since the whole increased 
revenue resulting from such improvements would have been p(‘rmau(uitly theirs. 
Unfortunately, however, the power thus confided to the landholders has been used 
principally as the means of onpressing the cultivators; and in order to remedy 
tliis evil, the Company has, of late years, with the view of abolishing the system of 
middlemen, become the purchasers of all estates thus held which have been brought 
to sale, and making their bargain directly with the farmers or ryots ; whence the 
plan is termed the ryotwary system. 

Of the other branches of revenue, the principal is the monopoly of sjflt, w'hich is 
manufactured by the agents of govtirnnn'iit, and disposed of by publjf sale for 
ready money. The next in point of importance is the monopoly (»f opium, which 
in the year H{37-3y produced 2,(t‘),{Jo,187 Company's ruoees, subject to B. Go,97,949 
of charges, leaving Jl. 1,43,(57,238 net. Being pro<luced chiefly in the province of 
Bahar, the impost is leviiid only in the Bengal presidency. It has to compete, 
however, with the opium of Malwa, originally much inferior, but which, being 
manufaetured by free cultivation, has improved greatly Both in quantity and qua¬ 
lity. The latter is exported at Bombay, where it pays a custom duty ; a system 
which has been strongly recoramended in Bengal, and would be attended with 
many advantages ; but the largo amount of tho revenue, and the dread of smug¬ 
gling, has caused every change to bo viewed with a])prchonsion. Tobacco is made 
a subject of monopoly only in tho western districts of tho Madras presidency, 
('ustoms are levied on the exportation, and also, down to 1837, on the inland 
tramsit of goods. Another order of imposts, w’hich bears the title of sayer, appears 
to consist of dues levied at markets ana the gates of towns. With these arc usually 
combined a second class called abkarecy vvhich are laid chietty, in tho form of 
li(‘.ensc, on spirits, opium, and every species of intoxicating drugs. The other 
branches are derived from stamps, post-office, mint, marine duties and pilotage, 
to which may bo added judicial foes and fines. 

'J’lie expenditure consists partly of dividends to the proprietors, partly of 
charges attending the collection of the revenue and tho maintenance of tho various 
civil functionaries, but cliiofly in tho support of the Company’s military establish¬ 
ment. 

Tub Indian Army. 

In the government administered by tho Company tho most striking feature 
is that military force by which their colossal empire w'as mainly acquired, ami is 
still held in sunjection. Its composition is, perhaps, moro remarkable than that of 
any army over levied ; for India is subjected to a foreign !yoko by her ow'U sol¬ 
diers, paid Avith her own money. It might at first appear that a ooncpieriug state 
could not, without tho utmost peril, rely on such means ; but tho incorruptible 
fidelity of the native troops or setmys, under British commanders, has entirely re- 
movc«I all such apprehension. This army attained, by gradual stops, its present 
strength and discipline. A few battalions were at first employed merely as an 
appendage to tho Company’s forces, and at that time, captain, adjutant, and 
some sergeants were tho only English officers attached to tlieui. With the skill 
which these communicated, they easily vanquished tho irregular troops of the na¬ 
tive princes. When tho latter, however, began to introduce European ^ctics, it 
became necessary to raise the indigenous force to a higher degree of efficiency ; 
thoil* Gomploinciit of British of&cers was progressively iocrcasoii^ and they wero 
more aud more assimilated to regimonts of the lino. This method was brought into 
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full operation in 1796 ; since which year 110 native has been allowed to rise above 
the rank of snbalidar, the hi^^host pay attached to which is 147 rupees per month ; 
and in that station he is subject to the command of the youngest subaltern from 
England. 

The following was the cffoctiyc force of the Indian army in 1037 ; namely, Bri¬ 
tish forces, consisting partly of Queen’s troops, and jiartly of the Com|>any’s 
European regiments, ‘26,.'>0*2; native troops, including 37*28 British ofticers, 157,7.50; 
contingent native forces, 111,500 ; total. *2.05,840. Since the year just specified, tlm 
hostilities in Afghanistan and China nave doubtless led to a very considcrablo 
increase in these numbers. 

EAST INDIES. [India.] 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a celebrated preparation for the toilet, is nothing more 
than aromatized alcohol. It is extensively mauufacturoii in Franco from silent 
brandy, mixed with sago, thyme, camphor, cloves, and other herbs and spices; the 
whole being macerated together, and then distilled. 

Eau dr Luce is formed of the distilled oil of amber and water of ammonia. 

EBONY (Fr. Ebene. Ger. Ebenholz), a hard, durable, black-coloured wood, 
obtained from ditferent .species of JMospyros, a largo tree, found in tropical coun¬ 
tries. especially in India, the Malayan Islands and Peninsula. That which i.s 
considered to be of the best quality is the D. ebenus, a native of the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and Madagascar ; being jet-black, astringent, and of an acrid, pungent 
taste. Ebony, besides its other qualities, is susceptible of an elegant polish or lustre, 
and has always been held in high estimation; it is at present chiefly used for 
inlaying, fo'r making rules and scales, as not being liable to warp, and for other 
purposes ip tiimcry'j but it is in less request now than formerly for cabinet-making, 
cheaper woods, dyed black, particularly that of the pear-tree, being commouly 
substituted for it. About 20U0 tons are annually imported. 

ECU, an old French silver coin worth 6 livres; also a Swiss piece of 40 batzeu. 

ECUADOR, OK EQUATOR, a state comprising the S. W. part of the former 
republic of Colombia, is situated on the W. coast of S. America, betwixt New Gni- 
nada and Peru; and extends from 6“ 30’S. to 2“ N. lat., and from 70° to 81° 
W. long. Area 3*25,000 s<][uaro miles. I’opulation, 600,000, of which about 
160,000 are wliitcs of Spanish extraction; the rest chiefly Indians. Divisions, 
Ecuador or Quito, Guayaquil, and Assuay, each subdivided into provinces. Capita 1, 
Quito, an inland town, and one of the fine.st cities of S. America; pop. 70,000. ’I'ho 
government is republican, consisting of a senate and house of representatives, botii 
elected by the cantonal deputies of tho provinces, in a provisional assembly hold 
once in four years. 

The country is intcr«ccte<l by the Andes, and the temperature of coiirso differs considcraMy 
in tho elevated lands adjoining those nioiintnins, and in the low countries on both sides of the 
range. The department .of Quito, though subject to earthquakes, possesses a very mild and 
salubrious climate. Tiiat of Guayaquil and the valleys along the coast is wanner, and tiie por¬ 
tion of Assuay adjoining the river Amazon and its tributaries is very hot. The difference of cliniatu 
gives a varied character to the productions of the country. Tho most important are ooco.a, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, tobacco, and cinchona bark. The last is obtained chiefly from forests in the nioiin- 
L'lins of Loxa in Assuay. In the department of Guayaquil, oak and other timber trees are pro¬ 
duced, including the strong wood called guachapeli, cedar, ebony, and other cabinet woods. Th<‘re 
are gold and silver mines in Quito, and at Zaruma in Assuay; hut the country is loss ricli in the 
precious metals than the other states which comprehend a portion of the Andes. Quicksilver, 
liowevcr, is found at Azogues; lead also exists; sulphur is prepared in considcrablo quantity at 
Tesoan, in Chimborazo; and salt is procured on the coast. 

The maritime commerce of Kcuador is concentrated at Quayaquilt a flourishing port situated in 
2® 12^ 8., and 79“ 63' W., on the N. bank of tho river of the*same name, the estiwry of whicdi is 
here about 2 miles broad ; pop. 22,(MK>. The port is one of the ta^st on tho I’acitiu, but the town 
is uhliealthy, ill supplied witli water, and from being built of wood, very subject to fires. Gn 
the 8. hank of the river, there is a dockyard much used for shipbuiUling. Kxpnrts, cliicfiy 
cocoa (nearly 9,(NI0,(i0U ll>s.), which is mostly sent to Spain, Mexico, U. States, and IVru, tim¬ 
ber, bides, cattle, and totmcco; the annual value of tho cargoes being nearly ^‘22)),(si(i. 'I'iio iin - 
ports, consisting of British manufactures, wine, silks, aud other articles, ate of nearly tlic saiiio 
amount. 

Meamrti, Wtifghts, and Money, same as New Qramaoa. 

jP(»anc«.—The annual rcvemio and expenditure are each estimated at §BOO,000. Tho domestio 
debt Is unknown. The foreign debt consists of 211 per cent, of the loans contracted in London for 
Colombia in 1922 and 1824, or £1,451,250, exclusive of arrears of interest thereon, at (i per 
cent, since 1926. 

EEL, a peculiar description of fish resembling the snake in its external form, 
but having otherwise little similarity. There aro difieront spocics, but tho mo.st 
common is the sharp-nosed eel iMureena anguiild). Eels inhabit almost all our 
rivers, lakes, and ponds; and aro in great esteem for tho table. The best kind— 
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tlio fill vcr ocl— is that fonnd in the clear<?st waters. The dingy yellow, and the deep 
sallow-green, are very inforior to tho clear coppery browii-bacKed eel, and even to 
the bronze-coloured. Their freshness is known by their vivacity of motion. “ The 
JiOndon market is princii)ally supplied from Holland by Dutch fishermen. There 
are two comi)auics in Holland, having five vessels each: their vessels are^ built with 
a capacious well, in which large quantities of cels are preserved alive till wanted. 
Due or more of these vessels may be constantly seen lying off Billingsgate: tho 
others go to Holland for fresh supplies, each bringing a cargo of 1.5,000 to 20,000 
Ib.s, of live eel.s ” ( Yarrell). About 70 cargoes arc annually imported. • 

EFFECTIVE, a term used in many parts of tho Continent to express coin, in 
contradistinction to paper-money. Thus bills upon Vienna are generally directed 
to bo paid in effectwe, to guard against their being paid in paper-money of a de¬ 
preciated value: very frequently also, the particular money in which the bill is to 
be paid is specified; as in 20 kreuser pieces. 

EdC.S (Fr. (J'Jiifs). Tho eggs of domestic fowls form a con.eidorablo branch of 
inland traffic, more particularly betwixt Ireland and Britain.^ “ The trade in eggs, 
the value of which, for export, according to Mr Williams, in 1B32, amounted to 
£.500 a-day, paid by England to Ireland, is carried on with considerable vivacity 
at Laucsborough, and also at Tarmonbarry.”—“ In the height of the .season, tho 
prices at Lancsborough were from '2s. Gd. to 43. per 120; but towards the winter, 
they rise to .5s. The eggs arc packed in layers wdth straw, in crates. Each crate 
w'ill liold about 84 hundred of six score, that is 10,080, the first cost being from 
.■GIO, 10s. to £10,1()3. per crate. Those are sent forward on speculation to Dublin, 
or occa.«ionally at once to the English market; and a profit of £i o«.i‘.5 per crate 
is con.siderod a fair remuneration” iWeld's JtoscomTunn). J^ggs are al.so largely 
imported from abroad,—-no fewer than 96,000,000 being at present brou^lit annually 
from tho Continent, chiefly from tho department of the l*as do Calais in Franco. 
Throughout the whole of that kingdom the egg trade is carried on to an extent hardly 
credible in this country. In a paper l.'itely read by M. Legrand to the Statistical 
Society, the number exported in 1834 is stated at 90,441,600, and the total number 
consumed at 7,231,160,000; e«iual,at only 4d. tho dozen, to £10,168,091. ** Tho con¬ 
sumption in Paris is calculated at 11.5§ eggs per head, or 101.1.52,400. The con¬ 
sumption, in other parts of F’rance, may be roclconed at double this rate, as, in many 
l)arts of tho country, dishes composed of eggs and milk are the principal items in 
all tho meals.” 

EGY i*T extends in length about .500 miles along tho river Nile, from its mouth 
uuAvards; and comprehends a breadth of 200 or 300 miles from tho Red Sea to an 
ill defined boundary in tho Libyan dc.sert. It was formerly divided into 16 pro- 
vinco.s, but is now composed of 24 departments, which are subdivided, according 
to tho French system, into arrondissoments and cantons. Population, 2,500,000, 
chitsfly Arab-Egyptians or Felahs. Capital, Cairo, an inland city; pop. 240,000. 
Fjgypt is an appcudaji'e to tho Turkish empire; but is under the government of a 
pasha, whose power is nearly despotic, thougn ho occasionally consults a council 
composed of his chief officers. 

Tlic ciiltiv.atcd part of E^i^ypt is confinod to the banks of tho Nile. Tliis region is divided by 
n.itiiro into two pairts,—Lower Egypt, composed of the alluvial tract formed by tho Delta of tho 
Nile; and Upper Egypt, an exceedingly narrow valley which extends nesirly 400 miles alon^ tho 
Nile above its separation. On the 13. and \V. of tliis valley lie mountains and waste deserts, 
interspersed with oases. The climate of Upper Egypt, though hotter, is more healthy tlian that 
of the Lower country, where the plague is siuu to be indigenous, and ophthalmia and dysentery coni- 
innn in the autuiuii. In tho latter, tho annual range of Fahrenheit in tho shade is from .'SO'’ to 100°. 
'I’lie <-liumtc is, however, princifially characterized by its groat dryness, which would render Egypt 
a desert were it not that the high lands of Abyssinia are periodically drenched by heavy rains, 
which lead unnunlly, betwixt .Inly and Octolicr, to the overflow of the Nile, and the irrigation of 
the greater part of the country. ,. . . 

“ In Egypt, one necessity absorbs nil others: unless tho inuncLalions of the Nile irrijmte the 
lands. In vain, through iuiiiicnso districts, is tho soe«l sown, in vain tho husbandman goes forth to 
harvest. 'J’lio imiiidations are very various in their character and con8cquenco.s: W'hcn favoiirabio 
to the upper regions, they are excessive in tho lov/er; and when they suit tho lower district^ theyr 
sninetiinns leave tho higher country almost dry. Tho average course of tho strca^iii of the Nile is 
l.'UjO toiscs per hour, but tho current is considerably increased during the time of tho imindation. 
Tho prev.alenco of northerly winds more than compensates for tho rapiility of tho strciini for vessels 
bound ujiwards. An inundation of tho elevation of 24 coudecs in Upper Egypt will give 21 at 
<'airo niid 4 at the mouths of tlio N ile. The nn>st productive Inundation is from 19 to 21, measured 
by the iiilomctcr at the island of Hhoda, opposite Cairo. Tho dike which lets out the waten of 
tho Nile is cut when tho elevation is 190 inches; and tho “ Ouafa AlLah,” or “ Allah liiu kept 
Ids promise,*’ Is then shouted by the tens of thousands'who attend to witiieM the ceremonim, on 
whoso success so much of happiness or misery deiiends. As Ihe fall of tho dike is from 8 to 10 feet, 
tlie rush of tlie great mass of water is cxtroiucly violent. When tho Nile rises from 23 to 24 coudoos. 
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2,000,000 foddana are cultivated. The iniri (land-tax) was, in cstaldishod on tin's basis. Hut 
often the Nile does not rise above 1!) coiidocs, and the iniiiulation is not permaiietit i>ni)n);h to 
produce the effect desired. Kftypt is calculated to have .3,5ou,(MM) feddans of cultivable land, if 
cultivation were pushed to its greatest extent.” {Uoit'rintf’g lU'iH>rt oh |). 12.) 

There are few luinersils. The productive powers t)f the soil, however, are incalculable. Wherev<'r 
water is scattered, there springs up a rapid and Iicautiful veRetatiou ; the seed is sown and watered, 
and scarcely any other care is required for the ordinary fniits t>f the earth. The nKricidtiiral pro¬ 
duce consists of winter plants, which arc sown and reaped after the inundation, and of siiiiuiier 
plants, which are raLsed by artificial irrigation. In some ptirts three crops are obtained in the course 
of the year. The chief articles are wheat, barley, cotton, maize, luillet. a variety of leguminous 
fnants, tobacco, indigo, and flax. Sugar is cultivated throughout a large portion of Upper Mgv pt, 
and rice in the low hinds near the Meditermnean. There are besides a great variety of fruits; 
but there are no timber trees. The iniprtivement of the coutitry has been vastly extended; 
and in.several respects revolutionized, under the energetic government of the present paslui. 
Mohammed All. Duiyng his reign the cotton-plant has been introduced, and its cultivatkui so far 
carried, that the annual shipments of wool now amount to from DNi.tNiu to l,'jii,(i<Mi bales, lie 
has also bestowed grejit attention on flax, the .sug.ar-cane, indigo, opium, madder-roots and other 
dye-stuffs; and of late he has established a colony of Syrians in Tuinulaut, the ancient J.ainl of 
Goshen, for the purpose of cultivating the mulberry ami rt'aring silk-worms. The p-a-sha has 
likewi.se attempted the introduction of cotton-facdorics, and other Kuropciin arts, but in general 
the native manufactures are rude and inconsiderable. . 

The coinmcrce of Egypt is pretty extensive, but suffers greatly from the monopolies of the pasha, 
whose views, though in many respects enlightened, are in regard to commercial matters narrow 
in the extreme. Having created the commerce and manufactures of Egypt, ho regards the whole 
as his own property, or at least so much under his control, that no one is permitted to think for 
himself, to fix his price, or to choose his market. Every landholder and manufacturer is obliged to 
convey the produce of ins labour to some central depot, where it is purchased by the agents of 
government at fixed prices; and all articles must be marked, otherwise they cannot be legally sold. 
Even in the speculations of foreign trade, the p.isha cLaiiiis the right of taking a share with the 
merchants, so fij at lea.st as to advance funds, and enjoy a portion of the profit. The comincrce 
may be divided into the iqiand and caravan trade; the Ucd sea trade; and the Mediterranean trade. 

The Inland and Caravan Trade. 

The chief commercial city of the interior is Cairo, but its trade has of late years much dilnini^h- 
cd, luiving ceased to be a depot, as it formerly was, both for articles of export and import. .Vlex- 
andria. from the greater facilities which its position offers, has Biip))lanted it iti importance, ami 
Cairo is n<*w a great market only for gums, and some other secondary articles. Gf late there b:is 
been a considerable export of diamonds and other precious stont-s to the East Indies, especially 
to Calcutta; but there is no English establishment, and the stocks of manufactures nhich exist 
are principally for tho consumption of the place, the buyers for the interior finding it nmro 
iidvant.'igeous to supply themselves from the warehouses of the im])orters at Alcxantlria. 

The ordinary communication between Alexan<lria and Cairo is by the Mahmoiidieh canal, nhieh 
joins the Nile at Atfeh. Indeed this canal and the Nile are the most active, not to say the only 
channels of comninnication for the principal markets of Egypt, lly boats of from 4 or .'i tons 
burden to vesst'ls of 120, there is a ]U!r]>etunI intercourse on these two main arterii-s of commerce, 
lioulaq, the port of Cairo, and Atfeh, where the canal joins the Nile, are.tho principal places of 
shipment and landing. 

There is, .as already explained [CAnAV'Avj, a yearly caravan of pilgrims from Cairo to Mecca, 
and their transit through Egypt, «m their way to and from Arabia, will always create a considiT- 
able immlK;r of commercial tninsactions. The governor of Atfeh inf«»rined Dr llowring, that tho 
number who passed up the Nile to the holy cities was, vearly, from 2t>,0()0 to 2.5,l)(H); hot tliis esti¬ 
mate the doctor thought to he somewhat exaggerated. I'hc caravan trade with the interior of Africa 
and with the Uarliary Btates is also much associated witli the pilgrimage to Mecca, a.s the h.'uljis 
generally join the grc.at yearly caravan which leaves C.airo. The imports from Dongobi, liarfiir, 
tSennaar, and other African countries to the south of the first cataract, are now principally confined 
to negroes. A few elephuiitH’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, and ostrich feathers; .some gums, sesame, 
aloes, taiiiarinds, natron, and a small quantity of gohl ornaments (groups), and gold-dust, are tho 
chief articles of commerce. The amount of customs received averages about 2U,(Min purses, 
or .-tTtgbOOO per annum. It lias beeb long a favourite object of the pasha to extend the trade with 
the regions to the south of his territories; and so great is tiieir productive power, that, under a 
proper system, it is no doubt susceptible of an enormous augmentation. Jt was indeed forim^rly 
very considerable, hut the heavy duties exacted hy his highness have led to its abundomnent by 
the Frank merchants. Tlie article of gums, according to the best information obtained hy I >r 
llowring, might Imj produced to a very large extent in Bonnaar. Kordofan alone would give yearly, 
he was assured, tlOtiO loads, each of fi.Ki rottoli. The iinpedimcnts which the eoininereiai inter¬ 
course with the Interior has experienced in Egypt have forced it Into other channels; him! tho 
African traders now carry their goofis to the Barhary Htates, and even to the distant ports of 
Zanzibar and other possessions of the B. E. coast of Africa subject to tho linuiim of Muscat, who 
has of late held out ^eat encouragement to commerce in that quarter. (Report, pp, (14, t!7.) 

The Red Bka Trade. 

Tlie two principal ports of Egypt on the Red sea are, Suez, at the head of that gulf, and Cottrir, 
alKiut tVH) miles further south. These ports communic.ate witli Uairo and Keneh respectivi ly. 
'J heir chief exjiorts are grain, butter, and sugar, sent mostly to Jidda and Yemho ; tlieir iiiiporls, 
coffee, spices, silks, and piece goods. Keneh has generally sent large quantities of wheat to Arabia, 
sometimes as much as 2(Kl,(»(K( ardebs per annum. Tho late uiigiiicnted numher of travellers from 
and to the East Indies, hy way of Egyi>t, has increa.scd the importance of both these ports, and 
particularly of Buez, which is that resorted to by tho Jlomlwy Hteam-vc.ssi'l8. Camels ordinarily 
perform the journey in three days from Cairo to Suez, ami in four from Ketieli to f.’osseir. Tho 
roads are now so sate that there is no accumulation into caravans; hut gtxids are conveyed os they 
are ready witli tho utmost regularity and security. 
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The MEUtTKRRANBAN TrADE. 

The p'oat onipnriurn of tliiK trade, and tho link which connects lC(?ypt with Europe, is Jh'rnn- 
drill, a edchratiMl seaport, lying in lat. 31” 13' N., and long. 29'^ .'»3' K. It is sitii.ated at tlio western 
extremity of tho Egyptian cf)ast, upon a neck of land between the sea and the bed nf the old lake 
Mareotis; pop. fiti.OOO. There are two ports; the best being the old one, on the \V. side of 
the city, in which, though the entrance Is rather narrow and diRicult, ships may ride in from 22 
to 40 feet water ; and there is good anchorage all along the shore. The small new- harlmur. on the 
E. aide of tho town, is exposed, and otherwise very inferior, Alex.andriR comniiinicatcs witli the 
Nile by means of tho Alahinoudieh canal, already noticed. This was .an ancient work, biitoit 
had fallen into disrep.air, and was useless until restored by the present pasha in IJtlP. Exports, 
mainly cotton-wool; aJso rice, com, opium, indigo, d.'ites, gums, incense, drie<l fruit, cofF<!e, senna 
and other medicines, hemp, linscedi mats, ostrich feathers, sod.a. skins, mother-of-jiearl, atid a 
variety <»f other articles; the quantity of com exported, espc<‘ially xvheat, w;is f(»rmerly contiflerable, 
but it has gRulii.tlly diminished, in consequence of the grositer encouragement affonled by the pasha 
to the growth of cotton. This last, as also indigo and gums, are mostly sent to Trieste, J.eghorii, 
Tjiverpool, and M.'irseilles; the rice and opium to Smyrna, Constantinople, and the fircek islands. 
Imports—from Great Hritain, chiefly cotton manufactures, especially white cotton cloth, yarn ;in<l 
twist, h.ardwarc, arms, machinery, c»rthenware, and coals; from I'rance. Switzerland, It.alv. and 
f Jcrmaiiy, are received wines, spirits, oils, cotton manufactures, silks (principally gros dc Naples 
and lustrings), articles of dross, furniture, hardware, trinkets, and oilier commodities suited not 
only to Egypt , but the interior of Africa; from Austria, timber for building and fuel (a valuable im¬ 
port) ; from Turkey and the Greek isles, silks, tob.acco, oils, wood, and fruits ; from Syria aiul Asia 
M inor, carpets, especially small pray«-r carpcAs, tobacco, figs, soap, and other neci'.s<.ari(V. The value 
of the exports is estimated at about millions sterling; that of the imports at half a million more. 

According to the monopolizing system of the iiash.a, the whole rif the commodities, the produce 
of Egypt as well as of the adjacent countries under his influence, are purchased for him in the first 
instance; the prohibition of trading in them applying to every one, under the penalty of eon- 
flseatioii. The whole are collected in Alexandria, where tbi'V are sold Tty auction, the 

upset price being fixed according to the latest report of tho markets. 

The only other ports on the Mcditermnean side are, Diimirtfu, situatei.>in 31’ 2!'>' 31° 47' E., 

near the mouth of the eastern branch of the Nile; and Itcurtta, in 31’tf.i'N.. .‘l(i :?<>' E., at the 
mouth of the western branch. Tliese would by their po.sition seem to offer great advantages, 
but the badness of their harboprs, and tho facility which is now given by the Mnhiiioiidieh 
canal, have caused .a gradual declension of their tnide. That which cx'sts is mainly with Syria, 
Gvjtrns, and Candia. EngILsh vessels seldom enter; though, occasionally, one fnnu the Ionian 
Islands visits Damiotta. ICice is the principal article of c.xport, but its cultivation is much ou tho 
decline. 


Measures, Weights, Monmk.s, J>uties, &e. 

Mcantrcs and WeiiihU .—It is difficult to give | kheyreeyeh arc small gold coins, equal (he former 
any eiaet st.andard of Egyptian weights and mea- I to 4, the Latter to 9 piastres. The coins of Cou- 
Mircs. 'I’hey not only vary in different parts of | stantinople. though current, are rare. Europc.an 
the country, hut have boon chartgyd hy capricious and American dollars, doubloons, si'quins. and 
legislation in tiinsamc w.ayiu wliicli the currency j sovereigns are also in circulation. Tlic ryal is a 
lias been at different times altered by firmans nominal money — IHI fiiddahs. The Aceex, or 
from Cunstaiitinople. The following are those in imrso = pLastres, or about Ho ; the Aftur/ic/i, 
most goner.al use.:— or treasury = ItMMi purses. 

The common EgyptLan cubit = 22? Imp.inches; The- Ihdirx on imports or exports are 3 per 

the Indian cubit, chiefly used for Indian goods, cent.; but on most of tho produce s«>ld by tlie 

= 2.'» Imp. inches ; the cubit of Constantinople, government no duty is charged, except on cot- 
used for measuring European cloth, = 2(J.J Imp. ton, which is suhieet to an impost of (5A piastres 
inches. Tlioinalakha, the distance from one sta- per canhar. “ Generally si»euking,’’ savs Dr 
tionto.a,nothcr, is a vague measure, varying from liowring, “there are few complaints of the 
2 to (J miles. ainoiint of the. duties iu Egypt, or the manner in 

The feddan. land-measure, approaches .an Im- which they arc levied. Itfitish merchants pass 
perial acre. The ardeb, com-racasure. of (5 wey- their goods at their own valuation, and it is very 
hells, or 24 roobas, equ.al fi English bushels rarely that a question arises as to the sum of 
nearly. duty with which they ought to bo charged ; ami 

The kirat = 3 troy grains; the dram or dirhem I am assured that it is seldom that a bale of 
= 411 troy gr.ains; tho oke of 4i)0 drams = 2f lbs. merchandise is opened in order to verify the 
avoirdupois nearly; the rottolo or iKuind -- 144 statcraonts of any respectable European iin- 
dninis — l.'iS oz. avoird. nearly; tiio oke = 25 porter." ! Report, p. tii).) 

rottolis ; the cantar of 36 okes, or 100 rottoli = Finances ,—Tho prese nt revenues of Egypt 

!MI3 lbs. avoird. nearly. were stated by the government to Dr Howriug 

Monep .—The integer of account is tlic piastre to bo J)00 ,«kmi purses, or iM.rsKi.iKio; but no iie- 
or (of40 fuddaks or par.a.s), a base coin of tails were furnished. The priiiciiial source of 

; ''vcr and copper, usually estimated at about 2jd. income is the miri, or land-tax, whicli appears 
sterling, or loi) piastres = .-t*! 1 but tbisissiibject to be cousidored tbrongliout Egypt as an eqiii- 
to variation with the exciiangc. Tlio smallest valent for rent. Tliere is no national debt of 
•Egyptian coin Is tlie fuddah; there are also pieces any sort. 
of .*>, 10, and 20 fuddalis. 'I'tie suadceycli and > 

EIMEU, .a German wino measure, varying in cliiferent places from about 12 to 
1(5 gallons; tho Munich cimer, however, is only gallons. 

EJOOj or INDIAN HEMP, a black fibrous substance resembling coarse horse¬ 
hair, which protrudes itself in largo tufts from between tho corticeoiis scales ot tho 
sago palm. Tho length of tho fibre runs from I to foot, and each'tuft contains 
about () lbs. of the hemp. Ejoo cable is said to bo considerably stronger than 
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coir; and it undergoes a longer exposure to sun and rain alternately, without 
experiencing any CTOctual damage. It lias of late attracted notice, but liithcito has 
been used cnieHy by the Malays about the Straits of Malacca. 

ELA.TERIUM. [Cucumbek.] 

ELDER, a common tree iSambucus niffer\ various parts of which, especially tho 
expressed juice of the berriesj are occasionally used in medicine as a purgative?. 
Tho tree is frecniont ifL hedges In this country; it flowers in June, and ripens its 
fl^iit in S^temoor. 

ELEMI, a resinous substance obtained from incisions made during dry weather 
through the bark of tho Amiris elemifera, a tree which grows in Brazil and other 
parts of S. America. It is brought to us in yellow, tender, transparent lumps, 
which readily soften by tho heat of the hand, nave a strong aromatic odour, a hot 
spicy taste, and contain about 12^ per cent, of othoreous oil. Elcmi is used in 
making lacquer, to give toughness to tho varnish. 

ELEPHANTS* TEETIL [Ivory.] 

ELL, a measure of leni^h now superseded in the United Kingdom by tho Im¬ 
perial yard. The English ell = 4.5 inches; the Scottish ell = Ji7'0.598 inches; tlio 
Flemish ell = 27 inches. In Hamburg it is equal 22.^, in Leipzic, 22], and in 
Prussia, 2d] inches nearly. 

ELM, a ^aceful timber-tree iUlmus) which attains a largo size, and lives to a 
great age. There are about fifteen species. Tho common elm it/, eampestris) is 
said to be indigenous to the southern part of this island. It is a tough ami stn>ng 
timber, but coarse and open in tho grain, more especially when it has grown ujxui 
very rich land. Hence tnat which grows in the more fertile parts of England is 
far inferiorJ:o the prcvluce of the midland counties of Scotland; the latter, which 
seems to be the mountain elm ( U. montana\ being much closer in the grain, hanlcr, 
more handsome, and taking a finer jiolish. The English is seldom usc<l but for 
common purposes, such as casks, cofMs, and presses, while of the Scottish, chairs 
and other articles of furniture are made. Elm timber is <iuitc unfit for build¬ 
ing, on account of its tendency to w'arp and shrink during drought, and cxnaml 
when moist; but if wholly under water it answers well; and bolts and nails drive 
better into it than into any other wood. It is also adapted for the external ktxd 
of ships, and for tho planks nearest to it, as these are seldom exi)osed to tho air; 
the same qualities fit it for piles in the construction of bridges and harbours; 
though it .should never be used above the low-water mark. 

EMBARGO, a temporary injunction by the supreme government of a country 
prohibiting individuals or commodities from being conveyed beyond seas, or vessels 
from leaving their ports. There are two kinds of embargo, the one wdiero tho 
sovereign detains the vessels of an adverse nation in his harbours, the other where ho 
suspends the .sailing of those of his own .subjects. The former generally takes place 
on a declaration of warj and is sanctioned by the law of nations ; the latter is a 
matter of internal administration,involving, in this country, questions asto the power 
of the crown. On the issuing of a declaration of war, it has become, by tho practi<-o 
of Europe, generally the first step, to lay an embargo on such vessels of tho country 
declared against as may happen to be in tho ports of tho government declaring. 
This step is reconciled with the old principles of tlic law of nations by the view, 
that the casus belli and virtual declaration will have taken place before tho literal 
proclamation. With regard to the right of placing an embargo on British ships 
or subjects, it is of a wider range in time of war than in time of peace, and seems 
in the former case to embrace ^1 those occasions where tho prohibition can be pre¬ 
sumed necessary or useful to tho national defence. In time of peace, however, the 
crown must exercise tho right within tho limits which tho law allows, tho extent 
of which is somewhat doubtful. In 1760, a proclamation was issued prohibiting tho 
exportation of com, on account of the risk of famine; but it was thought ncc(.‘SHary 
to pass an act of indemnity (7 Geo. HI. c. 7), which characterized tho order as one 
that “ could not be justified by law, but was so much for tho service of the public, 
and BO necessary for the safety and preservation of his Majesty’s subjects, that it 
ought to be justified by Act of Parliament.” Tho proprietors of tho cmbargooil 
ships were indemnified, which they would not have been had tho embargo been 
legal. Loss by embargo is one of those which underwriters have to make good ; 
while a breach of embargo is one of those breaches of warranty which release them 
from their obligation. An embargo laid on by the government of tho country in 
whose port a Ycssel is, being but a temporary suspension, does not dissolve a con¬ 
tract for tho employment of the vo8.sel. But in tho case of a British .subject freight¬ 
ing a vessel which is subject to embargo on account of hostility to the country to 
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whicli tho ship belonjjs, ho will not bo rcsponniblo for tonninatin^ the contract if 
the object of tho voyage would be likely to be defeated by delay. (Chitly on L. 
of Nations, m-TA. ^AW, 429-431. Marshall, bW.) 

E.M EKALD, a beautiful ornamental stone of a peculiar green colour, which it 
ilerives from tho iiitermixturo of a small projmrtion of chrome. The common form 
of its crystal is the hoxahedral prism; transparent or translucent; lustre vitreous. 
Sp. gr. 2’7o. It scarcely differs from beryl, except in colour. Localities, Egypt, 
iNuw (Iranada, ilindostan, Germany. “The most splendid crystals of emerald 
occur in a vein of magnesian limestone, which traverses a hornblende rock at Muso, 
near Santa Ee dc Bogota,in New Granada; some of these have been found exceed¬ 
ing two inches in length and breadth. Less distinct varieties occur at Mount 
Zalora, in Upper Egypt, tho only locality of emerald with which the ancients are 
believed to have been acquainted.” (PlulUps* Mineralogy.) 

Ji.MEUV, a granular variety of corundum usually mixed with iron ore. Its 
colour is intermediate between gi’ayish black and blucish gray. Lustre glistening 
and adamantine. Sp. gr. 4. It occurs abundantly in the isle of Naxos, and at 
Smyrna. It is used for grinding and polishing hard minerals and metals. 

Emigrant, in a g«;neral sense, is a person who leaves a country with all his 
I»roperty, to .settle permanently in another, but it is more commonly applied rc- 
strictedly to an individual who leavc.s an old and thickly-settled country, to establish 
bim.self in one where there is abundance of laud that has never been cultivated, and 
a thinly-scattered population. Emigration to new countries is a ticcossary con- 
sequenco of tho constitution of man and .society; but in order that it maybe a .suc- 
cc.'.sful undertaking, it is essential that it should include both capitalists and 
labourer.s, or persons who combino both characters. Tho .-jbstraction of capital 
and indu.stry might seem so much good taken from the mother country^ but this is 
outwt'ighed by greater advantages. A system of emigration, based" upon right 
lirinciplcs, is calculated to keep the pres.suro of nopulation upon the means of sub¬ 
sistence, in an old country, constantly in a healtliy condition ; while the emi^ants 
often retain in their new settlements, through the medium of commercial exchange, 
a connexion with the parent state, which i.s ultimately much more productive of 
wealth to it than if they had never withdrawn. Thus many who settle in North 
A nierica or Australia, with nothing but their sinews and their industry', become 
the po.ssessors of laud and fiock.s, and purchase much more of tho products of 
Briti.sh labour and capital than if they had remained at home. 

The emigrants from this country have hitherto mostly proceeded to the United 
States and C'anada; but of late a considerable number have ahsogone to Australia, 
and recently not a few to New Zealand. The greatest number of persons who 
have hitherto emigrated in any one year was in ItSd'J, when, according to the public 
accounts, they amounted to 11)3,313 ; of whom there went to our North American 
coloni(‘S, (»(),339; United Statc,s, 32,980 ; Australian settlements, 3792 ; and Capo 
of Good Hope, 202. Tho otiicial statements of tho number of emigrants are, 
however, almost necessarily defective, as many persons proceed from the British 
islands as emigrants on board vessels which are not wliolly devoted to tho con- 
v<‘yauce of passengers, and of whom no record is kept at the custom-house. It ought 
also to be noticed, in reference to tho above-mentioned distribution of emigrants, 
that a large proportion of those who proceed to tho United States have no intention 
of remaining there, but, in proceeding to Upper Canada, take the route of New 
\’f)rk in iirefercuce to tho St Lawrence, tho navigation of which is both tcilious 
and dangcrou.s. The greater part of the emigrants from tho United Kingdom arc 
natives of Ireland. 

Tho following is, in general terms, tho nature of tho conditions on which public 
laiuis can be acquired in the colonies :—In the Fort Phillip district of New South 
VV’alcs, and in Western anti Southern Australia, they are sold at a fixed price, 
which is for tho present established at £l per acre. In the follo%ving colonies sales 
are matie by auction, and take place at certain periods, tho laud being offered at 
tlit'so respective upset prices; namely, Sidney tlistrict of New South Wales, com- 
]>rising at prc.sont all ]>arts except the Port Phillip district, 12s. per acre; Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, 12s. ; Ceylon, Ss. ; New Brunswick, 2s. (id. The Canadian rates can¬ 
not bo stated with certainty, until after they shall have been revised by tho united 
<‘olonial legislature, now m tho course of oeing assembled. In the Port Phillip 
district, and in Western Australia, the land is divided into lots of 320^ acres, or 
half a square mile. In Canada, tho lot has generally been 200 acres ; in Ceylon, 
loo acres ; in Van Diemen’s Land and the Sydney district of New South W ales, 
the sijse of tho lot is one square mile, except under special circumstances. 
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III Now South Walos, which was foundod as a penal settlement, tho supply of 
l{Lbour has been chiefly furnished bj' convicts ; and this system, though in less 
favour than formerly, is still continued. With the view, however, of faeilitatin/i 
voluntary emigration, government now grants a free passage to labourers aiul 
mechanics accustomed to out-door work and not exceeding 'AH years of age, pro¬ 
ceeding to that colony or Van Diemeirs Land. A similar advantage is granted by 
tho South Australian Company and the New Zealand Company to labouring enii- 
(^ants from the United Kingdom to their resiiective territories, tho funds for that 
jMirpose being derived from tho sale of their lands,—a purpose to which they are 
specially appropriatctl; but no system of this kind has hitherto been established in 
reference to Canada or tho other colonies. 

Most of the emigrants from this country being persons in humble life, unao 
quainted with shipping, and tho precautions necessary to ensure safety, conve¬ 
nience, and economy, it has been of late years found necessary to place emigration 
vessels under statutory regulations. The following is an abstract of those at 
present in force :— 

Akstract of tub Passenobrs’ Act, 5 & G Wm. IV, c. A'l (18.’15). 

5 1. Act of Oeo. IV. c. 21 repealed. Survey of Provisions and lierthaffe, § .I. Hcforc 

Number allowed on Board, § 2. No ship any such ship shall bo cleared, the otticers of 
carrying pa.<)senger 3 from the U. K., Channel customs shall survey, or cause to bo surveycsl by 
Islands, or Man, to any place out of Europe, some competent person, the provisions, wat«T, 
shallcarry more than.*) persons I including master and berths :i8 aforesaid, and shall ascertain that 
and crew) for every 5 register tons of such ship; there is besides an ample su[>ply of water sind 
and no ship having inot'C than one deck shall carry stores for the crew. 

f >asscngers upon such voyage, unless she be a't Prices of Provisions, § 6. The master shall 
ea.st feetiiD height bctifeendecks; and no ship cause a table to be drawn up of the prices at 
Imving only one deck allowed, unless a platform which stores are to be sold by any person on 
be laid beneath such deck, so as to aflbrd a space! board, and no higher prices shall be charg 
Hi feet high, and no ship shall have more than during the voyage; hut this shall not be eon- 
2 tiers of berths, while in ships having 2 tiers, strued as requiring the inastor to provide stores 
there must be an interval of at least 6 inches for sale to passengers who have contracted to 
between the deck or platform and the floor of victual themselves. 

the lower tier: provided that whatever bo the Miscellaneous l'2nactments, § 7. If doubts ari.o 
ship’s tonnage, no greater number of passengers .as to seaworthiness of .shii>, which are not re- 
shall be allowed than after the mte of 1 person moved to the satisfaction of the principal oflic. r 
for every Id superfleial feet of the lower deck j of customs, the ship is to be surveyed by two com- 
unoccupied by goods or stores not being ptis- j petent persons. 

sengers’ luggage, if such ship slisill not have to j § 8. Two copies or abstracts of this act sh:ill 
pass the line on her voyage, or after the rate of; be kept on board, one of which to bo fiirnislu d 
1 person for every 1.5 clear superfleial feet if such j by master fi>r perusal of fiassengers when required, 
ship have to pas.s the line. § 1). Every .such ship carrying (except to N. 

Water and Provisions, § .*), No ship as afore-• America) 1(>0 p.assengers, mast have a medical 
s<aid .shall be cleared out unless there be on boanl I practitioner, with the requisite medicines, on 
good provi.sions fr)r the use of the passengers, j board. 

over and above the victualling of the crew, as § 10. Such ships prohibited from c.xportii)g 
follows ;--naniely, 5 gallon.s of water to every spirits, 

week of the computed voyage f<ir every passenger, § 11. Ma.stor to deliver list of p.assengers to 
such water being carried in tanks or sweet casks, j ofliccr of customs. 

and 7 lbs. of bread, biscuit, oatiticiU, or brc:id-1 § 12. Pas-sengem not to be landed at place not 

stuffs to every such week for every passenger, i contracttxl for. 

To the extent of one-third of such supply, ^ lbs. § 13. Two children under 14 years, but above' 
ofpotatoesmaybcheldcquivalcnttolIb.o'fbrcad, 17, or three under /, shall bo reckoned as ono 
biscuit, oatmeal, or bread-stuffs, in the supplv of' person; infants under 12 months not counted, 
any ship bound to N. America. When any sliip j $ 14. Unless ship detained by stress of weatluT, 
shall bo destined to call at a place in tho course' or some other unavoidable cause, {mssengers to 
of her voyage for tho purpose of filling up her I be victualled during any detention which may 
water, a supply at the above rate f<ir every week take place beyond time stipulaU'd. 
of the computed voyage to such place shall be § 15. Passengers to be maintained for 48 hours 
deemed a compliance with the act. after their arrival. 

Comimted Time of Voyage, § 4. The number § 16-18. Penalties, &c. 
of weeks deemed necessary for a voyage shall bo j 2u. This act not to extend to ships carrying 
computed according to the following rule: name- passengers in ciuses where tho number of persons, 
ly, for a voyage to N. Amcrie.a, 1(» weeks; to S. | computed as before, shall ncit exceed 1 for every 
America, on the Atlantic, or to the W. coast of 15 tons, nor to government ships. 

Africa, 12 weeks; to the Capo of Good Hope, $ 21. Bahamas, and places in America south- 
15 weeks; to tlic Mauritius 18 weeks; any other ward thereof, shall bo deemed to be in H. Ame- 
voyage, 24 weeks. I riea. 

EMPORIUM, on MART, a principal place for tho importation and sale of mer¬ 
chandise. Such a place was formerly called a staple. 

ENAMEL (YT.jEmail. Ger. Schmelz. It. Smalto)^ a kind of {(lass of which 
there are several varieties, generally opaque and coloured,—always formed by tlio 
combination of different metallic oxides, to which certain fusible salts are added, 
such as tho borates, fluates, and pliosphates. It is prepared for the use of the 
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painter in enamel, ami for enamclliji^f wat<!h and clock dial.'j, j< \v< ll»‘ry, and oilier 
articles. The best is brought from Venice in I’ound cakes, aliout tix indies in 
diameter, and half an inch thick. 

ENDOWMENT, in Lifo Insurance, ia a term applied to the assurance of a 
capital mim on survivorship of time. 

ENGHAlV INGS. Those who invent or engrave, or cause to bo invented or 
engraved, works of art, maps or plans, on plates, enjoy a copyright in them f..r 
twenty-eight years from the day of publication. Id Geo. 11. c. El; 7 Geo. III. c. 
30, §§ 1, 7; U Geo. III. c. .57.) * 

ENGROSSING, the purchasing of large quantities of any commodity, in order 
to .sell it again at a high price. [Corn.] 

ENTREPOT, a place into which commodities arc imported and stored, with the 
view of being afterwards re-exported to some other place for consumption. 

ENTRY. ICU.STOMS Regulations.] 

EPSOM SALTS (Fr. (fJCpsoni.Ger. Epsom Salz), or Sulphate of Magnesia, 
is a well-known saline bitter medicine w'hich derives its name from having been 
I’ormcrly obtained from the springs of Epsom in Surrey. It occurs native, but is usu¬ 
ally procured from the bittern remaining after the extraction of sea-salt from sea¬ 
water; it is also largely obtained in .some alum-works, and occasionally from saline 
springs. Resides being used in medicine, it is largely consumed for the preparation 
of carbonate of magnc.sia. 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. When several sums of monoir due at different 
times aro owing from one person to another, it is sometimes required to find tbo 
time when they may bo all discharged in one payment without iujiiry to cither 
party : tbi.s is called equatinp the payments; and the principle of the rule consists in 
finding the time when the interest of the sums which are deferred till*after they 
are duo is equal to the discount of those which are I'aid before they aro due. 

J. ItKC'KOMNO SlMPI.K In'TKRE.ST. 

Multiply eacli sum by the time when it is clue, then divide' tlio sum of the.so products hy 
the total debt; Uie quotient is the time at which nil tlie money ou^Iit to be paid.^ 

Kfiiniplf .—A sum of is due on 2d March ; .i.’aw on lUth .March ; and £rt2j on 17th April; 

required an .avi'rage time for the payment of tliem all in one Mini ? 

Thu number of days fnnii thu 2d to the lUth of March is Id; and from the 2d March to the 17lb 
April, 4(5; hence, 

.TOO X 0 - 0 

.T.VO X 1(5 - .’>.(5c() 
ryJ-) X 4(j ^ 24,100 


1 ,173 . • )2!),7.30(23 days from March 2d, or March 27th nearly. 

The distance of time is calculated from the 2d March, because the tlrst sum becoming due on 
that day, there is no discount to calculate upon it. 

2. llKCKONIJfO CoMPOlINIJ InTBUBST. 

T{»li\ —I'rom the logarithm of the .snm of all the debts subtract the logarithm of tho sum of the 
present values of such debts, anikdividu the renminder by the logarithm of tlic amount of ,<,‘1 in a 
yeai^ at the given rate of interest: the quotient will be the equatcii time required. {JUiilp, p. 1(4.) 

Evinnple .—Suppose A were indebtetl to B in tho sum of .i,‘73t>, which was to bo paid in three 
instalments ; namely, .■t‘2.'>0 at the end of li year ; .C1(H) at the end of 2 years; and the rcinainin!; 
,4,‘4t'(l at the cnil of 4 years; in what time, reckoning compound interest at (5 per cent., ought the 
whole to be discharged in one payment ? 

Here we have the sum of all tlie debts — 73(>, and tho sum of their present values — 15.14•til.'K’d.'l. 
[ IvTKiiE.sT ANi> An.vi/Jtiks.] Consequently, 

Log. 7.V»—Lug. G:54 {lia‘)fi.3 '•tt72.T4(i.T j 0.0 . 

Log. !•()(;- = •n25,3U.'5!» ^ 

ERMINE i,Vv. IJerminc. Gcr. Tlermrlin. It. a .^pccics of wcaisol 

(Mustehi Candida) which protUioca the most valuable of the ftn’;^. It is of per¬ 
fect whiteiios.s, except the tip of its tail, which is of a brilliant shining black. Tbo 
fur of tho older animals is preferreti to tho younger. It is taken by means of s nares, 

* This rule is founded on the suppn.sition that wo are to find the time when the interest of the 
sums wliu'h are kept till after they aro due, is equal to tlie interest, aiul not to tlie discount, 
those which are paid before they are due; this, however, is not strictly correct; but since tlie 
erroneous praeticu universally pivvatls of taking the interest instead of the discount froin .suins 
which are due at a future period f Hksoouxt], tho above rule is generally adopted m business as 
aifordiiig a near and convenient practical apiiroxiination. The substitution of interest for discount 
is, of course, to the adviiiitage of the debtor. . , 

In Mr llaily’s Doctrine of Conipoimd Interest and Annuities (p. 92), an analytical formum is 
given which brings out tho true value for two sums; hut where tlioy are more niinieroii.s tno 
funmila heeomes too complicated; and there is no nilo, fit for general use, hy w hich we can oiitam 
tlio (woct valiH'H wlu*n simple il^toro!^t onlv is ivckoiic'd. Wlu'rc ooiiipound interest* however, is 
computed, the true equated time may in all cases bo determined with the great(»t accuracy by the 
rule given in § 2. 
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and sometimes shot with Munt arrows. Tho ermine of tlio host quality is procured 
only in tho cold regions of Europe and Asia. An animal called tho a kind 

of ermine, Ls said to bo found in N. America, but it is very inferior to tho European 
and Asiatic. 

ERRORS EXCEPTED. [Account.] 

ESPARTO, on SPAR'fO, a plant {SHpa tenacissinui) growing in Spain and 
Africa, anciently held in esteem tor tho manufacture of cordage,but now nearly in 
disuse, except in the countries of its production. , It is found wihi in places so 
blirren as scarcely to produce any other spontaneous vegetation. At tho present 
time it is used by tho Spaniards for various purposes, especially in the manufaeturo 
of a Wnd of shoe, or rather sandal, called alpergatesy much worn by the Catalans. 
Tho sparto of Africa is very inferior. 

ESSENCES, either ethereous oils, in which all the frap-anco of vegetable pro¬ 
ducts reside, or tho same combined and diluknl with alcohol. 

Essence of Bergamot or Lemon, the essential oil obtained from tho lemon and 
bergamot orange, by expression of tho rind. It is yellow, fluid, very fragrant, 
and is imported from the Mediterranean for the use of perfumers. 

Essence of Sfruce is prepared by the decoction of the branches of the fir tree. 
It is of the colour of treacle, but not so thick, and has a peculiar but not unpleasant 
taste. It is imported from America, Norway, Russia, and other countries. 

ESSENCE D’ORIENT, a beautiful glistouing inattcM* obtained from the scales 
of a small river fish, tho blay or bleak, called in French ahletley a species of ( //- 
prinus. It is found principally at the base of tho scales, and is used in tho manu¬ 
facture of artificial pearls. 

ESTRICH (Fr. Duvet fVantriiche. It. Penna inntta di strozzn)^ the fine soft 
down whic^l lies immediately under the feathers of the ostrich. The finer kiinl is 
occasionally used as a substitute for bea ver in tho manufacture of hats; tho coarser 
is sometimes fabricated into a species of cloth. 

ETHER, a volatile fluid produced by the distillation of alcohol with an acid. 
Ethers are of different kinds, as siilplinric ether, nitric other, A.C., each being distin¬ 
guished by the name of the acid by which it is formed. 'Fho most common is sulphuric 
ether, a transparent, colourless, inflammable fluid, of a very fragrant odour and 
hot pungent taste. It is eminently volatile, and during its evaporation it protluees 
an iiitoiiso degree of cold. Sp. gr. about ‘740. It is usetl for dissolving oils and 
resins, and for a vari(;ty of me»Ueal and )>hilosophieal purposes. 

EUPHURBIUM (tr. Knplinrhe. Arab. Aka naf.suhy FnrJitjan (r/wfak kafti), a 
resinous substance produced from several sp<icies of African Fuphor/da, ami nioro 
particularly from a kind growing on tho Atlas Mountains. It is imported from 
Morocco, and occurs in tears or roundish and oblong masses; odour very weak, 
and taste at first scarcely perec'ptibh?, but afterwards acrid and corrosive. Eupbor- 
bium is a strong medicinal drug ; the cathartic quality being rather too vi<jorous 
for European practice. 11 is sai«l that tlio bark of the plant is greatly valued uy f hi 
native tanners, and that to its singular efficts tho leather of Morocco owes its <?!iief 


pre-cmiiienee. 

EXCHANGE, a term that is used in reference to those transactions by which 
the debts of persons residing at a distance from their creditors are li(piidat<‘<l 
without the transmission of money ; being employed by merchants both to desig¬ 
nate the bills or negotiable instruments by whien transactions of this kind are 
conducted, and tho varying price or course of such instruments in the marked. 
The nature, constitution, and negotiation of liii.Ls of Exuiiancje having beim 
already explained under that head, tho present article will bo devoted to an 
explanation of tho principles by which exchange transactions are regulated ; to 
which will be added practical formuLaj for tho ordinary calculations that occur 
in such traiJsa(!tions. 

A foreign bill of exchange is an order addressed to a person rosi<Iing ahroatl, 
directing iiim to pay a determinate sum of foreign money to the person in whose 
favour it is drawn, or to his order. Tho amount of foreign money, therefore, to 
bo paid is fixed by tho bill; hut the amount of British money (or money of the 
country in which the drawer resides), to be given for tho purchase of tho bill, is by 
no means fixed, but is continually varying.^ 

The causes which influence these variations will bo best explained by tracing 
separately tho circumstances determining the price of hills; namely, first, tho 
value of tho money in which they are to bo paid compared with that witli which 
tliey are bought, termed tho rwnunal exehange; secondly, their abundance or 
scarcity in the market compared with the demand for them, termed tho real ex- 
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rhaiufe; while the combined ofTcct of the real and the nominal exchange will bo 
afterwards considered in treating of the computed exchange. 

The Nominai. Exciianoe. 

The coins in which the monies of account of difierent countries are reckoned 
vary generally not only in denomination, but in weight and fineness, and conse¬ 
quently in exchangeable value. Moreover, some consist of silver, others of gold. 
Thus tne ruble is tno money integer of Russia, tho guilder that of Holland, the 
franc that of France, and tho pound sterling that of Hritain. Rut the ruble con* 
tains nearly twice as much silver as the guilder, and the guilder about twice as 
much as the franc, while the pound sterling is represented oy a gold coin. 

'J’ho relative value of the monies of ditferent countries is in general determined 
according to tho cmantity of pure silver or pure gold contained in the coins wliich 
form the i)riucipal media of paymentj or legal tender,—alloy never being t«keu 
into account; and between two countries employing the same metal for their stand¬ 
ard, that sum of tho money of either of the two which in point of intrinsic worth 
is precisedy equal to a given sum of the other, that is, contains precisely an equal 
weight of silver or gold of the same fineness, is usually termed the Par of Exchange.* 
Rotween two countries employing the one silver and the other gold, there can bo 
no invariable par of exchange, as the relative value of those metals is subject to 
iluctuation; but as this fluctuation has a very limited range, it has been customary 
to assume a par, founded on their average prices in the market. 

Jn the United Kingdom, gold coin being the legal tender, there is propcrlj’’no 
par of exchange, except with tho United States, Sicily, and a few gf the minor 
*'ill markets on the Continent, where tho established media of payment also 
consist of gold. With countries or places which use silver,•only an »vcrage or 
ajiproximatc par can be stated. In th<.* valuations of foreign monies in the present 
work, this approximate par is given on tho assumption that the proportionate 
value of gold to silver is as 1.5f;-;; to 1; standard gohi being estimated at its fixed 
mint price of 17.s. loAd., and standard silver at its average market price of .5s. 
per ounce. 

Of tho two teians of comparison between tho money of one place and that of 
anotluir,one is fixed, the other is variable. The place whose money is reckoned at 
the fixed price is, in commercial language, said to recehe the variable price ; tho 
other is said to give the variable price. Hotico tlie higher the excliangc between 
any two places, the more it is in favour of that which receives the variable price; 
tho lower, tin; more in faA'our of that which gives the variable price;—the oxcuauge 
being sai<l to he favourable or unfavourable to any place, according as a smaller or 
larger amount of tho currency of that jdacc is required for discharging a given 
amountr of foreign payments. Thus Loudon receives from Paris a variable number 
of francs and ct'ntiines for 4,1 sterling; and taking the par at •J.5francs 34 centimes 
for 4:1, exchange will be .5 per cent, in favour of Loudon when it rises to ‘2d francs 
(12 centimes, and about 5 per cent, against London when it falls to *24 francs 7 
centimes. 

Suppo.sing a par to be established, the lluetuations in the nominal price of bills 
drawn by one country ujxui another will arise principally from an alteration in 
tlie weight or fineness of the coin of cither of the countries, or an alteration in tho 
total amount of the currency of either country, without a corresponding alteration 
in tho commodities to bo circulated. When the enrrenev of a country is dejme- 
ciated, whether from degradation of the coin, or from relative ovcris.sue, it is im- 
po.ssiblc that the same amount of it should purchase the same sum of foreign money 
as before its depreciation. A bill on a foreign country, being in fact an order for 
payment of a given sum of foreign money, will not be sold mdoss for such an 
increased umotint of tho depreciated currency as will couritorbalauce thodimiiiutiou 
in its value; in other w'ords, fomgu bills will boar a premium in proportion to tho 
depreciation. In the same manner, a bill on tho country where the currency is 

* Tliis dftinitinii of tlio intrinsic pnr of cxclinn);c, which is tliat given in the Keport of the Un!- 
lion Committee of the House of Conmiuns in IKIO, and generaUy undcr.t(>ud by morclumh), is 
objected to by econoniistii in so far as it does not make allowance for the dift'ei'enco in y.nlue of the 
preeiou-s metals in different countries, owing to the greater facilities enjoyeil by some in procuring 
tju-so metals, from their vicinity to the iiiiiie.s or otherwise ; but the difference in viiliie thus occa¬ 
sioned Is In genemi very trilling, particiilnrly in Kiirope, throughout which, according to_ the late 
JVl. Kothschiid, gold finds Its level to within 4 per cent.; .anti tlic abtivo is the only sense, in which 
thetcrni par can bo cmplovetl in showing the average relative value of the ciirreiicios of ililtercnt 
countries hy comparison ol tlicir coins. For tlie pnvctieal purposes of tlie biillum merchant or 
(•.xchaiige siKH;ulator, hnwevt;r, tho par of the day most bo carofolly cleilucod from tho marUet 
prices of the iiictuls in the inuimer explained below (page 
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depreciated will be bonj?bt abroad, where money retains its valne, for a much less 
nominal sum than the amount for which it is drawn; or, in other words, will bo at 
a discount. 

Hence, after a par of exchange has been established, an alteration in the value 
of money, whether it arises from degradation of the coin, or depreciation of the coin 
or paper from relative overissue, will alike aftect the price of a foreign bill, and bo 
made evident by an iinfavourablo nominal exchange. 

^ In the process of re.storation of a currency, after being depreciated, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe that these phenomena will be reversed. 

The Heal Exchange. 

AVo now proceed to consider the manner in which the market price of bills is 
affected by their abundance or scarcity, compared with the demand for them on 
which depend the alterations of the real exchange ; and as in treating of tin? 
nominal exchange, we endeavoxircd to preserve the subject distinct from the real 
exchange, by supposing the price of foreign bills to bo unalfcctecl by any varia¬ 
tion in their abundance or scarcity ; so in tracing the effect of the real exchange 
w'o shall suppose the state of the nominal exchange to remain unaltered, and that 
no change takes place in the value of the currencies in the respective countries. 

In the commercial intercourse between two countries, when neither of them im¬ 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it exports to the same country, the 
nills draw'll A/y the merchants exporting produce will exactly equal in amount the 
bills draw'n on the merchants importing produce, and their niiitual de*bits and 
credits will Jyo liipiidated without the transmission of coin or bullion.* In this 
case the supply of bills being ctiual to the demand for them, they will in.'ither bear 
a premiiiMMior be af a discount, and the real exchange, how'cver the nominal ex¬ 
change may alter, will be at par. 

But it seldom or never haj»i)en'? that the exports and imjiorts are so exactly 
equal as to leave no balance. When the imports are in excess, and more jiay- 
ments have to be made than received, tlni importer, rather than incur the expense 
of transmitting coin or bullion, will bo induced to give more for a bill of exchange 
upon a party in the creditor country than the sum for which it is draw'ii. A <-om- 
petition will thus be cn'ated among the inirehasers of bills ui>oii the creilitor country, 
and the holders w'ill refuse to part with them, except an additional price hegiv«‘ii 
as a premium in prop«>rtion to the demand. In the creditor country, on the con¬ 
trary, there will be more persons holding than there are wanting’bills, and the 
excess above the demainl can only be converted into coin or bullion by smidiiig 
them to the place upon which they are ilrawn. But this operation involving the 
expense and risk attending the transit of the bullion, the holder of a bill on the 
creditor country, if he be desirous of converting it into money, will bo content to 
receive something less than its amount. I’liere will therefore be in the creditor 
country a competition to sell, and bills will be at a discount in proportion to the 
supply. The j»romium in one country will corresjiond with the discount in the 
other. But neither the premium nor the discount <‘an for any long time e.xceed 
the expense of transmitting bullion, which therefore forms the natural limit to the 
fluctuations of the real exchange between any two countries. 

The transit of bullion, however (unless from countries producing the precious 
metal.s), rarely occurs except in small quantities : international accounts are 
never closed ; and various facilities exist for warding off such a. stato of things 
a.s would take place if a periodical .scttleinciit were enforced as in accounts between 
individuals. 

1a/, The tendency of an unfavourable state of the m//oxi bange is to stimulate 
exportation and cheek imi>ortation. (’ommoditics w'hiidi would only just i>ay 
with exchange at par, would yield a profit sutPiciont to induce exportation, where 
the exporter could secure 1 or 2 per cent, iqfre for the draft upon hi.s foreign 
debtor. On the other hand, an imported commodity which was only just paying 

* The balance of trade and the hataiicc of pi^'iiiont.s arc here n<<stiiiu><| to he idontical,—a hiipiwi- 
filtiori true In the general oasi;, and convenient tor illiutration. When, however, two couiitricH m II 
to each other on iinci|ual teniis of i:redit, these two balances may be iiinterinlly different; and, ns 
it is by the hnigncc of iiaynients that the lunrkc't rate of cxcliangi! is regiilattMl, tlieir distiiieiion 
must be tairno in mind,—more espoeinlly in reference to the exchang.'s of this eoniurv, in whn ii 
tlie exporters almost invariably alhiw a much longer credit than is received by the imiwrters. The 
balance of trade between the United States and tlreat Britain is believed fn have been in favour of 
the latter from the date of planting the hrst British colony In Aiiieriea,—of late > ears to the amount 
sometimes of one hiindrerl millions of dollars or upwards : yet, owing to I'le binger credit allowed 
by oiir traders, the exeliange has not alw.ays lieen in our favour, hut, cjh the loiilrary, bus been so 
controlled by the halancc of payments ns frcfjtienily to have h* en against lat. 
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when oxehan^'o was at par, would cease to yield a profit .-ufii.-i'Uit to indu<;e impor¬ 
tation wluMi tlio importer .should have to pay a premium for u foreign hill if lie 
remit one to hi.s forei^pi creditor, or a discount added to the invoice price if his 
creditor draws upon liim. Thus, by tho stimulu.s to exportation the supply ofhills 
would bo increased, while by tho chock to.importation the demand for th'oso bills 
would bo l(,*sscned ; both causes operating to restore tho exchange to its natural 
levid or par. In tho .same manner, a favourable exchange will act a.s a duty upon 
exportation, and a.s a bounty upon, importation. In the case of the nominal v\.- 
<• 1011100 , however, these clfeet.s would not be produeeil, as the .same fall in the valiR) 
of the currency which renders the exchange unfavourable, and causes fonugn bills 
to s(;ll at a ])remium, must increase in an equal degree the price of all commodities; 
and vice imrsn. 

In exporting during an unfavourable state of the exchange, it is plain that tho 
merehant will, as in tho ordinary conduct of his business, select tho.se commodi¬ 
ties which, besides tho premium afforded by his bill, will give him the greatest 
profit by the difference of price abroad and at home ; and it is not difficult to see 
that these exports must generally consist of consumable produce, and not biil- 
li(ui, wliich of all commodities is that which i-s subject to the least variation in its 
real price. “ The annual quantity produced from tho mines is very nearly con¬ 
stant,—its distribution, from the facility with which it is transported, is exceedingly 
imiform,—and its value, and consequently its real price, throughout Europe at least, 
must ht! coiisid' red as nearly tho same. Unless then the bounty afforde<l by tho 
unfavourable state of tho real exchange were greater than tho expenses attending 
the transit of bullion, it would be of all others tho commodity leas^ likely to be 
seieeled by tho exporting merchant.” (Illake on Kichange, p. 21.) 

2i/, 'I’his natural tendeney of the exchange to correct itself is jiromiJtod by tho 
oper.itioiis of tho bill iiuTenant.s, who study the ext-hanges, not only between tho 
place at which they r<*sid<^ and all other places, but also btdwe»<n all those other 
idaees ihem.sclvos, by which means they arc generally enablci! to realize a jirofit 
by buying bills in one place and .selling them in another ; - in thi.s way preventing 
any great fall in the price of liills in those countries in which tlie supply exeeotls 
tho ileuiand, and any groat rise in those eonntries in which the supply napiiens to 
be di^Hciont. yomotiines exchange operations arc conducted with little outlay of 
cajtital. Thus, if a hill merchant in London cati sell a bill on Anustenlam at half 
per cent. i>reniiuni, and buy one .at Paris at half per cent. di.scount, and with 
till! latter buy one at I’aris on Amsterdam at par, he will have gained 1 per cent, 
by tho transaction, without the cini»loyment of any capital ;—tho bill remitted 
from Paris to Amsterdam arriving in time to meet the bill drawn there upon his 
eorre.-ipondont. Again, a hill merchant, in order to take advantage of a prciniura 
on the, <!xchangc, may obtain a creilit abroad upon which he may draw bills, 
under tlu! calculation that at some future and net very distant period ho will bo 
able to replace tho fimd.s at a lower rate of oxchunge, and thereby realize a profit 
by the operation. The central poiiit.s for such transactions are Hamburg, Amster¬ 
dam, Vienna, Paris, New York, and above all, Loudon, the great money change of 
the, world. 

od, A variety of other expedients are also occasionally adopted, narticuharly in 
tho United Slates, where the extension of credits by the *cousenl of tiie foreign eve- 
♦litur.s upon allowing interest for tho extended term, and tho trausmissiuii of public 
.securities, bank, railroad, and canal shares, are all well known lovor.s in the me- 
chaiii.sm of trade, by which tho tendency of an unfavourable balance of payments 
to cause an exportation of bullion is fro<iiiently iicntralizod. 

4/hf When all those ineasurc.s fail in keeping down the price of bills, an<l the 
premium exceeds by a very small amount tho expenses of the transit of bullion, it.s 
exportation will immediately commence ; for the same uniformity of value and of 
pneo which, as already noticed, i^tild prevent bullion being exported before tlie 
jireinium oxccotled those expenses, would bo the very cause why, as soon as tho 
preminin had cx<;<!oded tliat point, it wonhi be immediately chosen as the most 
eligible for exportation, more especially in tho greater exehango markets, where 
tho bullion inerchants are generally distingiii.shed for intelligenee, largo cajiital, 
and tins small profits ujioii which they transact their business. The foreign debt 
will then begin to ho paid by the bullion merehants exporting to take advantage 
of tho premium, ami their competition will .soon bring down tho real exchange so 
as no longer to alibrd a profit upon the export of this arti«'le. The exporters 
of consninablo produce w'ilt, <lnring this period, eo-operate with the bullion mer¬ 
chants ; and when the latter have eeaisod to derive a profit, the former will still 
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continue their operations, till the exports have been such as to conntcrbalanco 
■ the adverse debt, and render the quantity of foreign bills in the market equal to 
the demand. 

Only a small part, however, of an unfavourable balance can be liquidated 
by the transit of bullion, as its exportation cannot take place to auj^ cousiderablo 
degree without affecting the iiiarket price of that article itself ;—raising it in the 
country from which it is sent, and reducing it in that into which it is flowing ; so 
^hat it, in the first instance, the ditferenco of prico in the homo and foreign 
market were but just sufficii'iit to induce the bullion merchant, to export, it is 
clear that after the change has taken place, the exportation of bullion under tlio 
same rate of exchange will cease. “ The transit of bullion,” says Mr lilake, 
” from a high or low real exchange is an unnatural transit, not arising from the 
wants of the country into ivhich it flows, but depending solely on the profits which 
a temporary pressure for foreign payments affords to the bullion merchants on 
the sale of foreign bills ; and as soon as the cause that has produced the tem¬ 
porary influx subsiiles (an event that w'ill sooner or later necessarily take place by 
the import of such ordinary produce as is wanted for the purposes of consumption, 
and increased enjoyment of the people), the supei*fluous and unused quantity of 
bullion that has' been accumulated will flow back from tho country wliero 
its abundance has rendered its real price low, to those nations from which it had 
been unnaturally sent, and where its scarcity will have rendered its real price 
high.” (P. ;W.) 

Hence it appears, that whenever there is a balance of payments due bv a'country, 
the real exchange will become unfavourable, and the price of foreign bills will bear 
a premium, and w/cq versa; that tho natural limit to the amount of this premium 
is the expense of the transit of bullion ; and before it has arrived at that point, tho 
export of ordinary produce will be forced, and its import restrained ; so that tho 
real exchange can scarcely begin to deviate from par, without calling into action a 
principle that will correct its deviation. 

Thk CoMrcTiii) KxriiAXOi:. 

Tho computed^ or actual course of ex(^hange, <lepends on tho combined effect of 
tho nominal and real exchange. These being perfectly iiidepcmlent of ciich other, 
it is obvious that if both are favourable, or both unfavourable, the computed vx- 
ebauge mil denote their sum ; that if the one is favourable while the other is un¬ 
favourable, it will express their difference ; and that it may bo at par, though 
neither the real nor the nominal exchange are so, provided tho uufavourablo state 
of tho one be counteracted by tho favourable state of the other. The slate of tho 
exchange at any xmrticular period is best ascertained by a compax’ison of the mar¬ 
ket with the mint price of bulliou tho excess of the former above the latter 
alibrding in general an accurate measure of the depreciation of the currency. 
Thus, if the market and mint price of bulliou at London and New York exactly 
corresixondcd, and if tho value of bullion w'ero tho same in both places, tho nominal 
exchange would bo at par, and whatever variations might occur in the computed 
or actual course of exchange, would have to bo referred to fluctuations in tho real 
exchange, or in other words, in the <lemand and supply of bills. Hut if. when tho 
market price of bullion in Loudon is equal to its mint price, it exceeds it lb per 
cent, in New York, this proves that New York currency isd(q)reciatcd 10 jxcr cent., 
and consequently the nominal exchange between London ami New York must bo 
10 per cent, against the latter. Again, if while tho value of New York currency 
was 10 jicr cent, less than the value of British currency, the computed or actual 
course of exchange botweeii Loudon and New York was 12 or 13 percent, against 
the latter, it would .show that the exchange was alsoagain.st New York to tho 
extent of 2 or 3 per cent. : On the other haml, if the computed exchange was only 
.5 or 6 per cent, against Now York, it would .sWw that tho real (ixchango was 5 or 
4 per cent in its favour. 

J'hc oscillations of the exchange are now unimportant compared with what they 
were during the last war, when most of tho European governments resorted to iu- 
convertiblo paper money, which, by its overi.ssue ana consequent depreciation, 
disturbed tho nominal exchange, while the real exchange was ge.nerr.lly more or 
less influenced by remittances for the maintenance of troops abroad, or on account 
of foreign subsidies. At present tho rates in WotciihalVs “ Course of tho Ex¬ 
change,” given below, are all cxprcs,sed in curnmey, cither metallic, or directly 
convertible into metallic money, oxcc])t those on Bio Janeiro, Bahia, and Buenos 
Ayres, wlicro it consists almost entirely of depreciated paper ; the currencies of 
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Denmark, Sweden, and Norway consist cliiofly of depreciated paper, but these 
••onntries have seldom a direct course with London, their exchangee business beiiif; 
{fiMierully transacted in banco throuf 5 h tho medium of Hamburg. Tlic real 
exclianf^ois now also, in ordinary times, maintained with considerable steadiness; 
the chief fluctuations to which it is liable arising from the ettccts of favourable or 
unfavourable seasons on the customary produce of tho land. In this country a 
delicient harvest, actual or anticipated, leads directly to a demand for bills on tho 
foreign wheat ports, and indirectly to a demand for paper upon all places whi^i 
hold commercial intercourse with such ports, or through which rcmutancos may 
bo made. The unfavourable oxcliango thus produced, occasions commonly an 
irxportatiou of bullion ; but it is evident, oil tho principles alrca<ly explained, that 
this efflux can bo only of limited amount and temporary duration. 

Besides tho circumstances now explained, the price of a bill will of course bo 
iuflucnccd by the credit of the parties to it, and by the time which it has to run. 
In tho actual n<?gotiation of bills, however, any small ditferfmeo of time is not taken 
into consideration,—a bill at 90 days’ date frequently bringing as good a price as 
one at 75 days’ date. Short bills, that is, bills at siglxt, or at short sight, which is 
generally 3 days’ sight, do not usually bear a price higher than long-dated bills, 
proportional to the interest for the dinerenco of time, as the latter are preferred for 
exchange spocnlatious, from their alfonliug an opportunity to wait, if it should be 
judged expedient, for an improvement iu the rate. 

In this country tho buying and selling of bills on foreign countries is conducted 
by brokers, all such transactions centring in the metropolis. In Lqpdon the days 
for tho negotiation of foreign bills are Tuesdays and Frid.'p’s, the /•’urrh/u poat- 
(/(if/s. The brokers go round to the principal merchants, and diseo\l'r whether 
tlicy are buyers or sellers ; and a few of tlio more influential, after ascertaining 
tlui stato of the market, suggest a price at which the greater part of the transac¬ 
tions arc settled, with such deviations as particular bills may be subject to from 
their high or loAV credit. For the bills they buy on one post-day, houses of esta¬ 
blished eredit iiay on tho following post-day, when they reeeivc the second and 
third bills of the set; —foreign bills being usually drawn in sets of three. Tho bro¬ 
kerage charged on bills is 1 per mille, or i'„th per cent. 

On tho evenings of Tuesdays and Fridays, the market rates for bills on all the 
principal foreign cities, with the current prices of bullion, arcjniblished iu Weteu- 
hall’s “ Course of tho Kxchange,” from which tho following is extracted :— 
CoiiRSR OK Exchanok, London, FKBRrAiiv 11, 1840. 


n’ime- Ii4»(g.N. Kspl.tniitionB, 

Amsterdam.ani/d. 12 4i Florins and StivorH for fl. 

1 >itto, at sight.short 12 li Florins and Stivers for <t,*i. 

llotterdani.3 m/d. 12 .** Florins and Stivers for i'l. 

Antwerp. 12 5 Florins and Stivers for jCL 

llauiimrg.. 13 12 Marks and Schillings Banco for I’l. 

Alton;!.. 13 121 Marks and Schillings Banco for .L'l. 

raris, 3 days’sight.short 2.5 4 o Francs and Centimes for ^‘1. 

Bitto.3 m/d. 25 (15 Francs and Centimes for I. 

Marseilles. 25 85 Francs and Centimes for i‘l. 

Bordeaux. 25 70 Fr:iiics and Centimes for i'i. 

Fr.ankfort (Maine).. 1.5»3 Batzen for i‘I. 

Berlin. 7 0 Uolhirs and tlrosehcn for ,€l. 

Vienna..'...Sind. 10 4 Florins and Krousers (»;/K.’cfuY) for X’l. 

Trieste. le (5 Florins and Kreusers for X*l. 

liCghorn. ;10 (>o Tuscan Lire and Centesimi for .Cl. 

(icnoa. 25 80 Lire Nuovc and Centesimi for .Cl. 

Milan. 31 0 Lire Austriaclii and Centesimi for .Cl. 

Venice. 47 l'e.nco for 6 Lire Austriachi. 

Naples. 41 i I’eiioe for 1 Neapolitan Buctit. 

J’.'ilcrmo. 12 ,‘l Pence for 1 Oncia. 

Madrh!. 4 . 37 IVnco for I Dollar of Plate. 

(Uuiiz. ’ ;«>1 Pence for 1 Dollar of i’lntc. 

Barcelona. .■#{ Ponce for 1 Dollar of Plate. 

Ciihraltar.. 48 l*cncc for 1 Hard DolUir. 

Lisbon. 00 d/d. 543 Pence for 1 Alilreis. 

Dporto.. 55 Ponce for 1 Milreis. 

Petersburg.. iikuiVo 371 Pence for 1 Silver Huble. 

Jtio .faneiro.C(l d/s. 27 Ponce for 1 Paper Milreis. 

Bahia. 28 Pence for 1 Paper Milreis. 

Buenos Ayres (?). 6 I’ence for 1 Paper Dolkir. 

NowYork.21 d/s. 481 Pence for 1 l)oil.-ur. 

Philadelphia. 48 I’cnoe for 1 Dollar. 


Silver in bars (statidard) 
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When the exchange becomes more favourable to Loudon, the foreign rates in 
the upper part of the list will rise, the sterling rates in the lower part will fall : 
when the exchange becomes less favourable, the former will fall, tho latter will 
rise. Again, the tendency of bullion is to fall in price as the exchange becomes 
favourablo, and to rise as it becomes unfavourable. 

Thk Inland Exchange. —Tho prificiplcs now explained are all applicable to 
tho inland exchange ; but, in the United Kingdom at least, tho uniform value of 
the currency renders unnecessary any comparison between tho value of the money 
at the place where the bill is drawn with its value at tho place where it is to ho 
paid ; while the constant intercourse maintained between the different parts of tho 
country prevents those fluctuations which occur in tho market price of foreign bills. 
Inland remittances aro generally conducted by bankers, who, by having credits in 
London and other cities, arc enabled on all occasions to supply^ the demands of 
thoir customers. Tho groat centre of tho inland as well as of the foreign exchange 
is London, occasioned partly by its immense commerce, and by its currency consist¬ 
ing of Bank of England paper, for which the notes of the country banks aro ren¬ 
dered exchangeable, but chiefly by its being the seat of the government, and tho 
place to which the revenue is remitted. Ow’ing to these circumstances, tho exchange 
Detween the capital and tho other parts of the kingdom is invariably in its favour. 
Tho premium for bills on London, or rather letters of credit, tho form in wdiicli 
inland remittances are now chiefly made, is usually commuted for a fixed [)eriod 
of time, termed the J^ar Date. Tho par date for remittances to London from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow (exclusive of the 3 days of grace), is 20 days ; while in 
London, bills»sr letters of credit on those places aro commonly granted without 
charge. Ip Liverpool, the banks draw on London at 21 days’ date ; sometimes 
also at 7 days’ sight, charging i per cent, of commission. In Dublin and Belfast, 
bills on London aro drawn at 21 days’ date, and letters of credit aro granted for a 
premium of ^ per cent. 


FORMULiE FOR EXCHANGE CALCULATIONS. 

The rules for performiim exchange calculations having been already fully ex¬ 
plained, under tho head (Jiiain Rule, we shall here confine ourselves merely to 
a selection of formula? ; giving, in tho first place, those applicable to direct 
remittances, and afterward.^ a few examples in indirect exchanges and bullion 
operations. 

DIRECT EXCHANGES. 


LONDON ON AMSTERDAM. 
Exchange 1:2 H. 4| Htivers. 

1000 florins ? 

1 florin = 20 stivers. 

2444 stivers = ;t*l. 

Or *ehnt ig the same ,• 

Exch. 12 fl. 224 cents. 

1000 fldrins ? 

1 florin = 1(H> cents. 

12224 cents = £1. 

Answer. 1000 florins — i'Ul, 16s. 


AMSTERDAM ON LONDON. 

Exchange 11 fl. 0.1 cents. 

A'liK)? 

£1 =-• 1U« cents. 

100 cents — 1 florin. 

Answer. £‘100 = 1105 florins. 

N.tt. The stiver is retainer] in the London, hut 
not in the Aiustcrdani course of exchange. 


LONDO.N ON PARIS. 

Exch. 2.1 fr. 65 cts. 

KMiO francs ? 

1 franc = 100 cents. 

25#J5 cents = £l. 

Arts. 1000 francs =: £38, lOS. 83<L 

LONDON ON nAMRURO. 
Exch. 13 mks. 12 schill. B^^o. 

1000 marks B®"- ? 

1 mark B«"> = 16 schillings. 

220 schillings = £1. 

Ans. 1000 B«"- marks = £72. 14s. 64d. 


PARTS ON LONDON. 
Exch. 25 fr. 10 cts. 

£ 100 ? 

,£l = 2510 cents, 

loo cents = 1 franc. 

Ans. £100 = 2510 fhuics. 

IIAMBTIRG ON LONDON. 

« Exch. 13 mks. 7 schill. Ih'*'- 
.£100? 

.£1 — 21.1 schillinp;s. 

16 schillings r; 1 mark B'-"- 
Ans. £100 = 1:)43 marks 12 schill. il™- 


LONDON ON LDBEC. 

Tvnh / Hamburg, 13 mks. 12 schilL B«>- 
i!<xcn. 0JJ Lubec, 24 per cent. 

1000 current marks ? 
124 CUT. marks = 100 marks B'» 

\ TOarVi. \V=®- = KVu4VVn^. 

220 scbWVmgs = £\. 

Ans. 1000 cur. marks = £68, Os. 7<1. 


LUBEC ON LONDON. 

Evch i Hamburg, 13 inks. 8 schill. B-v- 
i On Lubec, 23i per cent. 

£100 ? 

£l =-. 2V6 wtTuW. W«- 

\TO.aT\iAV»«- 

100 vnarks \v«. — cur. luatks. 

Ans. £100 = 1667 cur. mks. 4 schill. 
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LONDON ON VIENNA. 

Exch. 10 florins 4 krcustfrs. 

1000 florins ? 

1 florin = 60 kreusers- 

(!04 kreiiscrs — ,■€!. 

Am. 1000 fl. = £mi, 6s. M. 

LONDON ON VENICE. 

Exch. 47 pence. 

1000 Lire Aiis. ? 

6 Lire Aus. = 47 pence. 

24(» pence = .-£1. 

Alls. 1000 JAre Aus. = £32, ISs. OJd. 

LONDON ON MILAN. 

Excli. 31 Lire Aiistriaclii. 

KMM) Lire Aus. ? 

1 Lira Aus. = KM) ccntcsiini. 

3100 cent. — .£1- 

Aiis. 1000 Lire Aus. = £32, 5s. 2d. 

LONDON ON NAPLES. 

Excli. 41i pence. 

100(» ducats ? 

1 ducat = 41i ponce. 

240 pence = £1. 

Alls. 1000 ducats = £171 > 17s. 6d. 

LONDON ON LISBON. 

Excli. 543 pence. | 

l(M)n.7!!>ooo ? 

1 ^000 = 543 pence. i 

240 pence = £1. 

Ans. 1000 tnilreis = £220, 2s. 6d. 

LONDON ON BERLIN. ; 

Excli. 7 I'russ. del. 

1(M»0 P. D. ? 

1 Pruss. dollar = 30 grosi’licii. 

2IOKroscIicn — £1. 

Am. 1000 P. d<»ll. = £142, 17.s. I Jd. 


VIENNA ON LONDON. 

Exclu !) florins 40 kreusers. 

£Kjo '! 

£1 = 600 krciiscrs. 

61) kreusers 1 florin. 

Ans. £100 = 980 florins. 

VENICE ON LONDON. 
Exch. 48 pence. 

£U»0 ? 

£1 = 240 pence. 

48 pence — * 6 Lire Aus. 

Ans. £100 = 3000 Lire Aastriaclie. 

MILAN ON LONDON. 

Exch. 2!) Lire 30 cents Au.s. 
£Km»? 

£1 = 29.’l<i ennfesimi. 

100 cent. — 1 l.ira. A us. 

Am. £100 = 2930 Lire Austriachi. 

NAPLES ON LONDON. 
Exch. 610 ifr.uii. 

£Uh)? 

£1 = ClOtrrani. 

100 gr.at)i = 1 ducat. 

Ans. £100 — 6)0 ducats. 

LISBON ON LONDON. 

Excli. 57 pence. 

£lo0 ? 

£1 ■= 24*^ence. 

.■>7 pence 1 .booi>. 

Ans. £100 421 5)05.3. * 

BERLIN ON LONDON. 

Excii. 6 P. D. 24 groschcn. 

£KM 1 ■! 

£l — 204 prn.sciien. 

30 frro.selicn — 1 Pruss. dollar. 

Ans. £100 — 680 Pms.sian dollars. 


LONDON ON ST PETERSBURG. 
Exch. 37§ pence. 

Kmm> rubles ? 

1 ruble = .3/ 4 pence. 

240 pence tt £l sterling. 

Ans. 1000 rubles — £1.'56, 5s. 

LONDON ON PALERMO. 

Exch. 12.3 pence. 

1000 oneio ? 

1 oncio = 123 pence. 

240 pence — £1 sterling. 

Ans. KMK) oncio — £.'»12, 10s. 

LONDON ON MADRID. 

Excli. 37 pence. 

KMMl Reats V. ? 

.32 Reals vellon = 17 Rc.als plate. 

8 Reals plate = ;i7 pence. 

240 pence - £1 sterling. 

Multiply by the rate anil by 17 . and divide 
61440. 

Ans. 1000 Reals v. = £10, 48. 9d. 


I ST PETERSBURG ON LONDON, 
j Excli. ;18 pence. 

£ 100 ? 

I £1 = 24<» pence, 

j .tii pence = 1 ruble. 

I Ans. £I00 — 631 niblcs 58 copecs. 

PALER3IO t)N LONDON. 

Excli. 60 tari. 

£ 100 ? 

£1 = 60 tari. 

3i) tari = 1 oucie. 

Ans. .£UI0 — 200onoic. 

MADRID ON LONDON. 

Exch. 3(> pence. 

£ 100 ? 

£1 = 240 pence- 

.'Mi pence = 8 Reals plate. 

17 Reals plate .32 Reals vellon. 

Multiply by 61440. and divide by the rate 
; nuiltipliud by 17. 

I Ans. £UK) = 10039 Reals V. 7 mar.'ived. 


LONDON ON LEGHORN. 

Exch. £ T. 30, 60 cents. 

KMK) Lire T. ? 

1 Tuscan lira = KH) cents. 

.3060 cents = £1. 

Ans. KKK) Lire T. = £32, lAs. 7d* 

LONDON ON NEW YORK. 
Exch. Hi per cent. Premium. 

SRHK)? 

S1114 less prem. = 

S40 = £9 sterling. 

Ans. SIOOO £201. 1.5s. 10Jd. 

Excli. 464 pence. 

$KMN)? 

= 464 pence. 

240 pence = £l sterling. 

Am. \r«. 


LEGHORN ON LONDON. 

Exch, £ T. 30, 10 cents. 

£ 100 ? 

£l sterling = .3<)JO eenfs. 

100 cents rr 1 Tuscan Lira, 

Ans. £100 = £ T. :«>I0. 

NEW YORK ON LONDON. 

Exch. 7i prr cent. Premiiun. 

£ 100 ? 

,£9 sterling = 540 

Slot) plus prom, = 5^1074. 

Ans. £100 - S-l/T'/rt**!"- 

Exch. §4-80 ets. 

£ 100 ? 

.£1 sterling = cents, 

lot) cents = 

An*. £Vt» = 


Aw \.\\c tvio exavwv''» A\\e pTConum mettxoA, given aAsove, V\\o ftxcA pat 
exi.resbcd in tlic eriuivalunt pTOportlen, £9 — %^ 0 , according to usage m cxclwiigo calculi ms. 
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LONDON ON MONTREAL. 

E\ch. 174 percent, preniiiiui. 

.£*l(Kt() currency ? 

= A-i»«..rrc„oy. 

.CIO currency = sterling. 

Ans. C'lOOOcurrency = £7(>5, lOs. 2d. sterling. 

LONDON ON JAMAICA. 

^ Kxch. 1» per cent. Prennuni. 

jglt'l'dcnrrency? 

.£118 currency.-I ^ £UK) currenev. 

less prcin. j _ ■ 

£7 currency = £5 sterliiiir. _ 

Am. £10tK) currency = £ 605 , Cs. (Jid. sterling. 

INDIRECT EXCHANGES, OR ARIHTRATIONS OF EXCHANGE. 

Arbitration of Excimngc is the operation of finding a proportioTial rate between two places, 
through any internicdiute place or places, in order to ascertain the most advnnt:igoous method of 
drawing or remitting. When there i t only one intennctliato place, it Ls sjiid to bo a Sinipic Arbi¬ 
tration ,• when more than tine, a Compound Arbitration. 

In practice the comparison is nintlc with a variety of arbitrated rates, in order to find whether 
any indirect paper affords a better rate than direct paper,—^ailonance being iitadc for the difference 
of interest or discount between the direct and indirect bills, and the addition.al charges attending 
the latter, ns brokerage, stamps..and coinmissitm. The comnnsslon to an agent varies from aliout 
i to 4 per cent, airconling to agreenuait; but the small rate of profit yielded by exchange specula¬ 
tions leads to their being chiefly conducted on^oint ai;coiint, or between branches of the same e.sta- 
blislmient, so that the charge for commission is generally avoided. 

LONDON AND PARIS, THROUGH 


.trOxVTRBAL ON LONDON. 

Exch. 15 per cent. Premium. 

.sterling? 

.£f) 8 tcrlin.g — £10 currency. 

£I(X) currency,\ 

plus preni. J £ 11 .> currency. 

Am. 100 sterling — .€127, 15.s, 7d. curnaiey. 
JAMAICA ON LONDON. 

Plxcli. 15 per cent. Prctiiitiin. 

£100 sterling? 

£5 sterling = £7 currency. 

£](M» currency, \ _ ...,, 

plus preni. / “ £ 11 o t urn ne y. 

Ann. ,€100 sterling = £1(51 currency. 


aflAMBlRG. 

Find the ArbitratedJlato between London] 
and Paris, When the exch.ango of London on 
Hamburg is 1.3 marks 12.HchiIlings Hanco for .€1; 
and that of Paris on Hamburg, 104 francs 50 
centimes for R)0 nmrks Danco. 

£ 1 ? I 

.£l = 220 schillings Danco. 

16 schillings — 1 marc Danco. 

100 marcs Danco = 18450 eent.s. 

100 cents — 1 franc. 

Am. 25 francs 37 cents. 


I LON DON AND AMSTERDAM, THROUGH 
I MADRID. 

Find the Arbitrateil Rate between l.ond.ni 
and AmstiTdam, when the exchange of Lomlon 
on Madriil Ls .37 puueo for 1 dollar of plate ; iiii<l 
that of Am.stcrdani on Madrid 100 florins 7.> eent.s 
fur 40 ducats of I'late. 


£1 

37 pence — 

1 dollar plate ^ 

375 maraveilis — 

40 duc.ats — 
li'O c(‘nts — 

Ans. 11 florins 85 cents. 


.€ 1 ? 

240 pence. 

1 dollar pl.alc. 
272 m.araveili.s. 

1 (!uc:it. 

IO 07.5 cents. 

1 florin. 


In the Simple Arbitrations now st,atcd. although the exchange Ls «iid to be thromjh a third jilacc, y< t 
it is commonly effected by the remittance of bills njion the intermediate jilace, to the place where 
the fund is to be created ;—as, for example, by the purchase in Loudon of bills upon Hamburg, 
and the remittance of such bills to Paris; this operation being less coinjilicated, and attended with 
fewer charges than remitting direct paper to Hamburg, and either having the proceeds forwarded 
to P.aris, or onlering tlic correspondent there to rlniw for them u]ion Hamburg. 

Compound Arhitrnlion$ are of rare occurrence, a.s the liability to unfavouiable changc.H licconics 
grciitly inercasi.d when more than three plactsi tire concerned in the operation; besides, few houses 
of business are capable of so far extending their negtHiations. 

AilBlTRATlONS OF lUJLlJON. 

Arbitr.ation of Diillion i.s the operation of deducing a rate of exchange from the prices of bullion 
in two places, in orticr to ilcterminc, by conip:iri.son with the rate borne by bilks, whether (he jire- 
cious metals can be exported or imported to advantage. 'I’he data required, be.sidc.s the prices, 
are the weight and fineness of the bullion ;—the modes of expressing which, in thi.s and other coun¬ 
tries, are explained under Mkasubrs ani> Wkiohth, and thehctid.s of those countries rc>p<‘<'tivcly. 

In the following equations the variable terms are distinguished liy an asterisk ; tlie titliiTs, lu-ing 
inv.ariable, are in each ease compounded into a fixed nninlier wliieh may bo used in ail .similar 
arbitrations. The result of the equation for New York issliown, both according to tlie new and 
the old iriethod.s of quoting the exchange. 

LONDON AND NEW YORK. I LONDON AND AMSTERDAM. 


Bar gold in London is 77«- M. per ounce stand- j 
ard; required the arbitrated rate of exchange 
produced by its export to the United States, for 
coinage at the rate of 232^ grains of fine gold for. 
the eagle of &10. 

£1 sterling? 

£1 sterling == 20 shillings. 

♦773 shillings = 4(to grains stand. 

12 grains stand. = 11 grains fine. 

232i grains fine = _ Sio. 

773 W« i»«4 Fixed No. 

Ant. §4 ii;?.4.3 per £1 sterling. 

_ QlHi 

40)f3«(i«7jO0 

i VfH per ,£ 100 stcr, 

or 93 per cent. PrcnuH.n. 


Dar silver in London is 60 pence iktox. staml- 
ard; in Amsterdam 1044 florins per p-nid line; 
required the arbitrated rate of exchange; ilio 
Netherlands pond being eipial loiKl wiglics, and 
31’loy2 wigties equal 1 1 roy ounce. 

£ i .sterling ? 

.£1 sterling - 240 pence. 

♦(50 pence — ] oz. st.aixlard. 

40 o/.. standard = 37 oz. line. 

1 O/.. =: 3M(MI2 wigtii'S. 

KKlO wigties - _ ♦1044 Horins. 

60)^90424 Fixed No. 
•li.'5070 

Multiplicil by I 044 

Afit. Florins 12‘02 cunts. 
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TIio arbitratod ratas flins found, however, will fall to be corrected for interest and charges, 
before being compared with tlic prices of bills. 

KXCUlEQ.UElt, a court established in England by William th<! Coiujucror, and 
which anciently was one of the first in importance, as all causes relating to the 
rights of the crown were there discussed, alid the royal revenues wore supposed to 
bo received there. As now modified, it consists of two divisions, one of which pos- 
•scsscM jurisdiction in matters of public revenue, while the other is subdivided 
into a court of common law and a court of eijuity. The judges arc, tlic Chap- 
<-<!llor of Exchequer for the time being, the Chief Baron, ainl four other Barons. 
'I'ho Cliaiiccllor has a voice in giving judgment when the court sits in equity, 
but it is now rarely or never exercised, his leading duties at present being those 
of the public finance, of which ho is minister. In this last capacity ho is always a 
leading member of the cabinet. 

PlXCilEQUEH BILLS are promissory-notes issued by the Treasury under tho 
authority of Parliament; and are the form in which the floating or unfunded part 
of tlio national debt chiefly exists. The issue of these bills greatly facilitates tho 
current financial business of the government. They are circulated at present for 
sums varying from £1(10 to £1000, which are printed with ink of dilleront colours; 
namely, £100 bills with red; £200, yellow; £o00, blue; and £1000 bills with black 
ink. They bear iutcrest from their date until tho day fixed for their paymeut, which 
is announced by advertisement, and is generally about a year after beiug issued, 
Avluni they arc cither discharged or renewed for other bills, at the option of tho 
li(>ld«!rs. l’arti<!s ncfglecting to present their bills on the day appointed are deprived 
of interest till the next opportunity of obtaining new bills, or else «iust submit to 
the loss of whatever premium they may chance to bear at tVe time. During the 
currency of those bills, they may, after a limited time, be paid to the government 
at par in discharge of duties and taxes; they are thus nearly exempt from tho risk 
of (lepreciatiou, and, as they are transferable without the necessity of a formal assig¬ 
nation, they form an eligiblo investment for capital that may roiiuirc to be suddenly 
maile available. They arc so much iii demand by capitalists iu tho metropolis, that 
government is enabled to keep a eousiderablo amount of them, generally about 
,t''J<!,O()0,()()0, ill e.ircnlatioTi, at a low rate of interest. The rate is fixed at so much 
per cent, per diiuii, and is commonly adjusted so that the bills shall bear a pre¬ 
mium in tiie market, iu order that government may not bo exposed to the incon- 
vt'iiicueo of having them returned iu payment of taxes. Sometimes the small bills 
bi-ar a higher premium than the largo ones. Of late years the rate has fluctuated 
from lAd. to 2.^d. por cent, per diem, that is, from £2, 3s. T^d. to £3, I6s. O^d. per 
cent, per animni. 

The brokerage upon either a purchase or a sale is Is. per cent. 

Transac'tioiis through tho medium of Kxchecjuer bills generally involve a calculation of interest 
.'ind pi-t-iuiuiu. Tims, 

To find the cost of an Exchequer bill for £.500, dated January 5, and sold April 6, at COs. 
premium, wo have 

£.MI!» Tlill. 

.C,5(i0 at lid. per cent, is lOd.: and lOd. X 91 days — 3 1.5 10 Interest 

60s. X 5 =15 0 0 Ih-eiuiuni 

0 .5 0 Brokerage 

£519 0 10 Wliole cost. 

These soenritios are issued at the Exchequer Bill Office, I’alaoc-Vard, West¬ 
minster. I'Fu.Nns.] 

E,\OISE,a term applied in this country to tho duties levied on articles of homo 
inaiiutacturo or production. Such duties were unknown in England before tho 
year lt543, when tncy were imposed by tho Long Purliamont upon beer, ale, cider, 

K rry, and other commodities. This kind of taxation long continued unpopular. 

arvel describes tho excise as “ a hateful tax ;” and Blackstonc states, that, ‘‘ from 
its first orminal to tho prosont time (irG.*!), its very name has been odious to the 
people of ihiglaud.” Theso opinions may have partly arisen from tho harsh aud 
iiumusiderato matincr in whicli the duties were sometimes levied ; but there will 
always bo chimourers against oven beneficial innovations. Few persons, bowover, 
are now disposed to call iu question tho advautago of contributing tovva-rds tho 
iieiiessary expenses of the country by moans of an indirect tax, though this is an 
a<lvantage wliich may be purchased at too dear a rate, if great care bo not taken 
in the construction of statutes which give such large powers as (he excise laws. 

The excise 5vas at first only intended to bo resorted to as a temporary source 
roveiino, but, like many other taxes, it was retained when tho emergoiicy m which 
it originated had passed away. In 1(549, tho Parliament declared tliat the impost 
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of the excise was the most easy and indifferent levy that could bo laid upon tho 
peopleand by the l*2th Charles II. c. 2-1, it was granted as part of tho revenues of 
the crown. Tho malt duty was first imposed in 169.5; and during the reii'iis of William 
III. and Queen Anne, the list of articles subject to tho excise comprised nearly all 
those which were liable at tho close of the last century. In 1797, tho number was 
27: in 1833, they wore reduced to 1.5 ; and in 1837, to 10, their pro.sent number, 
either by the duty having been totally repealed, or (as in the case of tea, cocoa, 
aoffee,pepper,foreign spiidts,tobacco, snulf, and wine) by being transferred to the tlc- 
partment of the customs, which is enabled to collect the revenue with greater economy 
and convenience. Tho articles from which tho excise revenue is at present derived 
are. Auctions, Bricks, Glass, Hops, Licensks, Malt, Paper, Soap, Spirits, and 
Vinegar ; and under these heads, and those of Tariff, and Revenue and Expen¬ 
diture, an account will be found of tho different duties and their produce. 

The persons subject to excise survey may be divided into five classes :—1. Per¬ 
sons visited for the purpose of charging the “ growing ” duties, as brickmakers, 
maltsters, papermakers, and others. 2. Persons whose licen.se is high or low ac¬ 
cording to the extent of their consumption, as brewers and tobacco manufacturers. 
3. Persons visited because subject to a license for dealing in articles upon which 
excise duty has or ought to have been paid, as innkeepers, and retailers of beer 
or spirits. 4. Persons visited in like manner because subject to a license for deal¬ 
ing in articles chargeable with customs duty, as dealers in tea, wine, and tobacco. 
6. Persons from whom no duty is collected*, as tallow-mclters (as a check on soap¬ 
making), and a few others. The total number of parties surveyed in tho United 
Kingdom is ^bout 600,000. 

Tho Board of Excise is a sub-department of tho Treasury, and as such is subject 
to its check and control; the First Lord of the Treasury and tho Chancellor of 
Exchequer being tho really responsible parties. It consists of seven commissioner.s 
who have equal authority and power. The chairman has a salary of .t'2000, tho 
deputy-chairman £1500, and the other commissioners have each £1200 per an¬ 
num. The board is responsible for tho general discipline of the service, amount¬ 
ing to about 7000 individuals. They appoint to offices,^ and pay tho parties 
such sums as are necessary ; but tho number of each description of oificers is not 
allowed to exceed that fixed by general warrant or order from tho Trea¬ 
sury. Since 1823 tho Irish and Scottish boards have bpen consolidated with tho 
English establishment. 

To facilitate tho labours which devolve upon the excise department, the country 
is partitioned into convenient portions, known under tho name of “ collections 
tho number of these in England and Wales being 55. The name of a county, a 
largo portion or tho whole of which is comprised within its limits, is given to 
some collections ; others are known by tho name of some great town which they 
contain. Each collection is divided into districts, usually into six or seven. Each 
district again is subdivided into rides and footwalks ; tho former comprises a tract 
of country in which the traders arc thinly scattered, and the surveying otlicer is 
reouired to keep a horse ; the latter never exceeds a circuit of 16 miles. 

The chief oifaccr of each collection is tho collector, who is allowed a clerk ; and 
in two or three collections more than one clerk is required. Tho oificcr next in 
point of rank is tho supervisor, who is in charge of a district; and afterwards come 
tho ordinary surveying officers. There is always one supernumerary in each collec¬ 
tion, and in many there aro officers called assistants and expectants. The salaries 
of collectors vary from £3.50 to £.5.50, the general rate being £400 a-ycar. Tho 
salary of supervisors is £200; of officers, £100; of assistants, £85; of supernume¬ 
raries, £52 ; of collectors’ dorks from £11.5 to £150; of expectants £.50 a-year. 
When these last aro employed as officers, they receive an additional allow¬ 
ance at tho rate of £30 a-year; and supernumeraries in like manner receive an addi 
tion of £38 a-year. The collectors find security to tho amount of £5000 ; super¬ 
visors provide a bond of £1000; and all other classes in tho service give security to 
the amount of £200. 

Tho following is an Abridgment of the Statutes under which the Exciso Establi.sh- 
ment is regulated—7 & 8 (Jco. IV. c. 53; 4 & 5 Wm. 1V. c. 51; and 4 & 5 Viet. c. 20. 

Commi$$ioner$ and other Offidalt. —The crown dom. The comm!asioncr!i appoint the proper col¬ 
ls empowered to appoint commissioners, not ex- lectors, officers, clerks, and others, for the collee- 
ceeding thirteen in number, for the collection and tion of tl>o duties, nf»t exceeding the tiutnixtr fixed 
management of the excise duties of the United by a general order from tlie Treasury. Thev pro- 
Kingdom; they arc subject to the directions of the mote, suspend, and dismiss officers, and regulate 
Treasury. TI>o Treasury have the appointment tlieirsalarics, allowances, and expenses. Noper- 
of a comptroller and auditor for the United King- son, iiolding.’iny office inconiiexiou witli tlic cveiso. 
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istodcal in oxcis:i?>l('cmiimoditios, Jindcrpenalty able on the proprietor by the art applicable to 
of forfeiture of bis office, and incapacity to till the particular inannfacinrc; and any officer 
any other connected witli the excise. Any officer may, eitiier at tin; time of discovery or after- 
connected wiiii tlio excise who asks or takes a, wanls, bring a jierson discovercMl in tlie act 
bribe directiy or iiidirectiy, or enters into an! before a_ justice of peace, liy wfiom iie may bo 
agreement, to conceai or connive at any infringe- summariiy amerced in the penaity, or, on fail- 
iiicnt of tile excise laws, or to omit performing ure, be imprisonetl, witli hard lalxiur, for tlireo 
Ids duty, is liable to a penalty of and to niunths. On a second ofTeiicCj tlio penalty and 

be renficred incapable of serving in any govern- imprisonment arc doubled. Tlie commissioners 
merit olii<;e. Tlio same pecuniary penalty is in- alone have the power of modifying the punish- 
ciirred by any individual who may corrupt or ment. All excisable commodities and 
atteinpt to corrupt an officer to such breach of inents concealed with intent to defraud tlio 
duty. When any such punislinble transaction revenue arc forfeited, along witli the vessels for 
takes place between a private party and an offi- containing them, and vehicles and cattle for ro- 
••cr connected with the excise, eitlier party giving moving tlicrn; and persons concerned forfeit 
prior information which leads to the conviction treble the value, or £U)», as the commissioners 
of the other is induinnitieil. Where officers would or the informer may decide, 
share in penalties or forfeitures, if tlicy arc St.nrchin;i Prunhes, —Within the limits of 
Ibiind to have acted collusively, as above, or the cliicf office two commissioners, and, in the 
negligently, they lose their portion. country, a justice of peace, on an excise officer 

Eutrif of Premises, HfC. —Every person obliged making oath of suspicion of excisable articles 
by any excise act to make entry of his premises concealed, may grant warrant to search the pre- 
or utensils, does so by giving an account, accord- misi's, break down obstructions, aii<l remove ex- 
ing to the terms of the particular excise act, to cisable coniiiioditics, by day or night, but if bc- 
tlie ollicer of tho survey,- to be entered in the tween eleven at night and tive in the morning, 
general entry-book; the penalty for omission is only in presence of a constable. Justices of tlie 
A person employing entered premises, peace, mayors, bailiffs, consUibhi-s, and the puh- 
for other purposes than those for wliicli they are lie at largo are rcriuirod to assist. Any con.stahle, 
entered, forfeits No second entry can be or utlicr ministerial officer of the peace, refusing 

made in name of anyone but a partner; but if to assist an excise officer, forfinits ,^.*20; the as- 
any person vacate his premises without with- sistance may be contiiuicd by sucii ministerial 
drawing his entry, tho commissioners may eon- officer beyond his jurisdiction. Shnilur powers 
sidor it withdrawn, and jiermit a new one. Tlie to tho above arc conferred on officers of the ciis- 
entry must be made by a person who has attained toms. Persons who obstruct officers or their 
the age of twenty-one, and by the real owner; assistants making seizures, or wlio attempt a 
but whoever makes it, or uses tlie premises, is rescue, or injure the commodities seized, forfeit 
rt'spnnsible. Entry by a ioint-.stock company or £:Wi('. Officers and their assistants as-aulted or 
corporation must lie made by the manatjers, or resisted with offen.sive weapons, in attempting 
four of tliern if they exceed tli’at number.* Every to make .seizures, may oppose force to force ; 
entered building, place, or iiteii.sil, must be di.s- and if in doing so they oeca.sion wounds or death, 
tiiiguislied by a number paintisi on a conspicuous they may be udiiiitteil to bail. 

) art of it, and the proprietor must paint all fixed &‘in'il ami Forfeited Goods.' —Officers of cus- 
pipes, and describe their direction and purpose toms seizing excisable commodities, must give 
at the rcfiuisition of tho surveyor, under pc-nalfy notice at the next excise office, or to the super- 
of.flno. A book called “a specimen” maybe visor, or other officer of the district, who must 
ileposited in any entered premises, for recording take an account of the goods, after which they 
the entries of tho officers who survey tho pro- cannot be removed without a permit. Police 
iiiise.s, and any person other than an officer of officers seizing sucli comuiodities, must deposit 
exei.se secreting, carrying away, destroying, or tliein in the next excise office, unless when it is 
milking entries in, this book, is liable to a penalty necessary to detain them for a time as iirndiic- 
of {.‘-’ 0 ( 1 . tions in any criminal trial; a penalty of A‘2ii is 

Duties. —Persons carrying on business subject incurred by neglect. Goods produced for the 
to excise regulations delaying to pay the duties purpose of fraudulently obtaining a drawback, 
will'll demanded forfeit double the value of the are forfeited, along with treble the vahie, or 


dutie.s. The collector, on affidavit, may grant 
warrant for levying unpaid duties, in the same 
inaniicr as penalties are levied, reporting to the 
commissioners, who may stay the proceedings or 
grant relief, 

Gllicors of excise arc entitled to enter on pro¬ 
mises used for any business subject to excise re¬ 
gulations, and to take account of and charge any 
duties they may find chargeable, at any time, by 
night or day; but if the entrance is to be made 
at any time between cloven at night and five in 
the iiinrning. it must be by request, and in pre- 
seiiee of a constable, unle.ss a different rule be 
estalilisbod by any excise act applicable to any 
particular ctiinmodily. All excisable commo¬ 
dities, and utensils used in their prc|>aration, arc 
at all times liable for the duties, and arrears of 
duties, and penalties and forfeitures, incurix'd by 
the person who usi» them, though they have 
passed into other hands; but by the lost excise 
statute, effects whicli liavo been taken account 
of, and cliarged with duty, are not liable, in the 
hands of a liondfde purclinser. 

Sinmifflinp. —Any person connected with the 
maiiiifaeturiiig of exeisublc comuiodities in un¬ 
entered premises i.s liable in a penalty of f .‘Wt, 
over and above the penalties which may be Icvi- 


.£UH), as the commissioners or tlie iiilormer 
may choose. Forfeited goods are publicly sold 
to the best bidder. No such goods can be sold 
for home consumption at a less price than tlio 
duty; and if such a sum is not offered, they 
must be sold for exportation, destroyed, or ap- 

S lied to some public »isc. Goods coudoiniied as 
eing adultcrati'd, or mixed with proliibited in¬ 
gredients, must be destroyed. Wliere no claim¬ 
ant appears for effects seized, notice i.saffixcd to the 
excise office, specifying a day when they are to lie 
adjudicated on. Witliin the limits ot the chief 
office the notice must bo fourteen days after the 
seizure; and in the country it iiiiist be on tho 
next inarkot-day after expiration ot six ctays, and 
must specify a day mid place for Die consideration 
of tho case, the day being eight days after the 
notice. Tlie decision of the commissioners or jus¬ 
tices mav then be given in absence, as if the par¬ 
ties had appeared. IJy the la.st act, effects under 
,t‘15 in value may bo trcntixl as condemned after 
Uieir being a month uiielaimwi. >V hm cattle or 
goods of a perishable nature arc seized, they may 
lie re-delivercii to the owner on his givmg secur- 
itv; and if the owner do not appear and offer se¬ 
curity, anv such property ma.v, after the lapse of 
fourteen days, be sold by auction, without being 
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condemncil, tho owner havin" tlie choice of rc- 
ccivinK the proceeds, or tho appraised value, if 
the final dccisioh is in his favour, and a farther 
sum of compensation forthe loss sustained liy tho 
seizure, at tho discretion of the coniniissinners. 

. Prosecutions .—No actions of any description 
can proceed for any penalty, forfeiture, or con¬ 
demnation, except by order of the commission¬ 
ers, or at tho instance of the law officers of the 
crigwn, summary proceedinRs for conviction 
upon immediate arrest excepted. Actions for 
penalties and condemnations proceed before 
three or more commissioners within the circle 
of the chief office, or one or more justices of 
peace in the country. Information must be pre¬ 
sented within four months after the offence or 
seizure, notice bcinR Riven to tho accused within 
one week after the cxhibitinR of the information. 
Tho party receives ten days* warning to attend, 
by summons, c.xccpt in the case of prosecution 
for double the value of duties neglected to be 
paid, when twelve hours’ warning is sufficient. 
The justices of pe.nco, to tho number of two or 
more, are appointed to meet every three months, 
or oftencr if there he occasion, to hear excise 
prosecutions. No officer of excise can act .as a 
justice; nor can any person carrying on a bu.si- 
ncss subject to excise regulations act in any case 
rolating to that class of businc.ss. Convictionscon- 
trary to either offikese regulations arc null. A wit¬ 
ness summoned to appcartandhaviiiRhisexpenses 
tendered, is iTahle to forfeit fSb if he do not ap¬ 
pear, or if he refuse to give evidence. Officers of 
excise and informers are competent witnesses, 
notwithstanding their right to receive a portion 
of the penalty or forfeiture, on conviction. In 
all prosecutions, whether at the instance of the 
excise, or against any officer of excise, the proof 
that goods have paicl duty, or that they are not 
of a kind for which dut^fs exigible, lii>s on the 
proprietor or person claiming them. The justices 
may mitigate penalties down to one fourth p.art 
at their discretion; but this docs not extend to 
prosecutions for double tho value of duties ne¬ 
glected to bo paid. It is to be obsi'rvcd that the 
separate statutes applicable to the different c.x- 
cisable commodities, impose their respective 
penalties ; and where, by any such act, a penal¬ 
ty is imposed, and, in default of iininediate p.ay- 
ment, iinpri.Honnicnt for a limited period, the 
justices cannot mitigate except where they are 


specially empowered to do so by tho terms of the 
act. . The conimis.sionors of excise naiy mitigate 
or entirely remit pcnaltic.s. An apiiea'l lies from 
tile dccisioiis of justices to tho next ijiiarter s«.>s. 
sioiis. Where any judgment is for tlio condcin- 
nation of iiroperty, it is made idfcctual hy a war¬ 
rant for sale ; and where it is for a penalty, it 
authorizes it to be levied on tlie goods of the 
party by sale, not less tliaii four or more than 
eight days from the date of the warrant. On a 
return that sufficient effects have not Iiih'ii found, 
a warrant is granted to imprison. The law offi¬ 
cers of the crown nnw stop prosecutions, and tho 
commissioners may forbear from prosecuting, or 
restore seizures,' or eoiiipromiso prosecutions. 
Tho Treasury may re.storo 8eiziiix>s beforo or 
after condemnation, and remit ]icnulties beforo 
or after judgment. Tho coimnis8ioncr.s may al¬ 
low a stun not exceeding eiglitpeuco per day to 
excise prisoners. All questions as to arrears of 
duty, penalties, forfeitures, seizures, &e. bel>)tig 
exclusively to the jurisiliction of tlie (.'ourt of 
Exchequer, with tho exception of tlie qiie.stions 
which, as above, arc decided by conniiissioners 
or ju-stiecs. All prosecutions in tlie t\turt of Ex¬ 
chequer must be commenced within three years 
after the cause of action. In casus whieli tlic 
justices arc empowered to decide, no defeiidanl 
can bring the proceedings before any siijierior 
court, but the crown may bring any procc.-'S into 
tlie Court of Exclioiuier by certiorari. 

Actions af/ainst OffiiuTs, JffC. —Wlien an action 
is to bo brought against any officer or other pi-r- 
son acting under the excise laws, a moiitirs no¬ 
tice in writing must he given, and it must lie pur¬ 
sued within tlirco months after tlie time wlicn 
tho cause of action arose. If the pursuer is iin- 
“uecessfiil, treble costs are awtirded against him. 
Any officer or other per.soii who receives noliee 
of action, may tender amends within a inonili, 
and if they he rejected, they may he pleaded in 
bar of action, and on being deemed yuirn ii-nt, the 
verdict will he found for llicdefender, with treble 
costs as aliove. In the case of .a .seizure, where 
decision is given for the elainiant, tlie person wlm 
made the seizure is not liahle to i>roseeiition, if 
the Judge rejHtrt that there was a probalde can*-.! 
for seizure; and in the case of a verdict again.-l a n 
officer for any such seizure, if tho judge give a 
similar report, the prosecutor hceomes eiiiuJtsl 
to only 2d. of damages, and to no costs. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE, a phrase improperly applied by writers on Lifo 
lusnrancc to tho average of forthcoming years in the lifo of an individual. As 
explained in the article Inxerkst and Annuities, it is ditferent from tho term of 
probable lifo. 

EXPORTATION, [Customs Regulations.] 

EXTENT, WRIT OF, is a process employed at the instance of the crown for 
attaching the body, goods, or lands of a debtor. E.xtont is either in cliiof or in 
aid. The former issues against the crown’s debtor, the latter against the dehlur 
of tho crown’s debtor. It is a rnlo that an extent can only be founded on matter 
of record, and so if it be required ou a simple contract, and without bond, ;i 
commission is issued out of tho Court of Exchequer, on aliidavit'of tho debt, to 
two commissioners who aro authorized to inquire, with the assistance of a jury, 
whether the defendant be indebted to tho crown in any and what sum, and to 
return the result of the inquiry to the court. No notice is given to tho defendant 
of the inquiry. Where tho debt is on bond, the writ may issue on tho showing 
of the bond, accompanied by an affidavit. Tho aflidavit on winch an cxte:it in 
chief is obtained, termed ttie affidavit of danger, must state tlie tlebt, the man¬ 
ner in which it arose, and the circumstances connected with the debtor’s situa¬ 
tion, owing to which it is in danger of being lost. Tho fiat, which is tho war¬ 
rant for issuing the extent, may bo obtained at any time from tho Chancellor or 
a Baron of the Exchequer. Tiio writ is tested by the Chief l*>aron (in Scotland 
by the judge of tho Court of Session who acts as tho judge of Exchequer ), signed liy 
the Queen’s Remembrancer, and scaled with tho Exchequer seal. This is termed 
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tlio teste, fin<l tlio j^oods affected are bound from its date, 'i’be, writ in En"-laud 
♦lirccts th<? Slieritf to enter on the defendant’s property, take his p(.*rson7 and 
inquire by jury what lands and tenojnents, and of wliat yearly values, lie had at 
tlio time when he became debtor to the crown, or at any time since (or if it bo 
on a simple contract debt, w'hat he now hath), and what f'oods or chattels, debts, 
credits, or other assets, he, or any person in trust for him or to his use has) 
aiul to appraise, extend, and seize all such property. It is a peculiarity in Scot¬ 
land (the Exchequer law of which is in other respects derived from that of Eng¬ 
land), that real property cannot be affected by a writ of extent. In England, 
a jury is impannellcd to inquire into the funds, and all having an interest may 
a[»pcar. 'i’ho effect of the writ on third partie.s is, tliat the property of the 
debtor is bound by it from the date of the teste, into whatever hands, or for 
whatever consideration it may pass. All the debtor’s property may be taken 
under the extent, except what is necessary for himself and his family, and exclud¬ 
ing beasts of the plough if there be other chattels sufficient. (joo«ls 'huua Jidc sold, 
or assigned for the benefit of creditors before the teste (though the latter turn out 
to be an act of bankruptcy), cannot bo affected, nor can goods pawneil, or on which 
a factor has been entitled to a lien, before that event. Tly the English bankrupt 
laws, the crown’s extent is defeated by the choice of assignees, the estate imme- 
iliately vesting in them. In sequestrations in Scotland, the vesting takes place 
from the date of the act and warrant in favour of the trustee. Where an extent 
in chief has been obtained, and debts found <lne to the crown’s debtor, an extent in 
chief of the second degree may be issued, and against that debtor's debtor an extent 
in chief of the third degree, and so on. An extent in ai<l is issued for the benefit 
of a crown debtor, who is himself liable to an extent in chief, 57 tleo. III. 

r. 117, §§ 4, 6, such extents are prohibited from being granted for simple contract 
<le*bts, or to persons wlio become the crown’s debtors by bond in tho cour.-e of 
their trade, or as snb-<listributors of stamps, or to sureties forerowii debts, unless a 
demand be made from them. Extent in aid may bo issued to the third degree. 

( oTi Ejetents. Tidd’s J'raeticc of K’my^s /tench, iOi'J-lUiSit.) 



I’ACTOR, a commercial agent residing at a distance from his principal, and 
having tho superintendenoo of .somo branch of his employer's traiie in the place 
whorohe acts. A factor differs from an ordinary agent in this, that he does not 
represent his primupal, but acts as a principal himself in his transactions with 
1 bird parties. 1 f o is distinguished from a broker, in as far as he. has the personal pos¬ 
session and innnagoment of tho goods over which his superintendence extends. Tho 
factor carries on his commercial operations on commission. He receives consign¬ 
ments from his ])rinoipal, and makes sales and remittances in return, balancing 
jM’eounts from time to lime. Ho may act without disclosing the name of his prin- 
ci))al. He frequently holds a Del ’t.'rederc commis.sion I Dki.. Cukdf.reJ. Like 
t.tlu'r mandatori<!s, the factor is personally responsible for whatever lie may do 
exceeding the powers delegated to him, and where they are not expressed in the 
tm-ms of his commission, his powers will be limited by tho custom of the trade. He is 
not responsible “ at all events” (as it is termed) for the safety of goods within Ids 
charge, that is to say, ho is not liable for them as if he had insured them against all 
risks; hut he ought to bestow on th«*m the same c-arc as on his own property, ami it 
wouhl ajqioar tliat he will bo anumable to his eiiijd(»ycr if he do not. He is not in the 
general ca.<e responsible for the consequences of fire, robbery, or other accident, but 
there arc precautions which,in certain circumstances,he must adopt. One of tlje most 
important is that of protecting his priiu iiial’s interest by insurance, and if he have 
effects in hand, ho is ill all cases bound to comjdy with directions to insure, being, 
on failure, himself considered responsible. W herb goods arc consigned to a fac¬ 
tor, his title to them, and right to dispose of them, is generally convoyed in an in- 
ilorsed bill of lading, but in questions with parties privy to the transaction, it is 
held that a letter of advice is sufficient. Where tho factor has absolute power to 
sell, indorsement of a bill of lading while the ^oods are at sea will pass them abso- 
Intelv, and bar tho principal’s right to stop in transitu, “ and in tho absence of 
fran^, it seems that tho assiguco’s knowledge of the factor's character would not 
affect Ids title; for. in oriler to make notice material, it must be notice of something 
inconsistent with tlio right of tho assignor to do tho act under which tho assignee 
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claims, or of snch circumstances as render the bill of lading not fairly and hoiicsily 
assignable. But, inasmuch as the character of a factor is consistent with the i)o^ er 
to sell, the knowledge of this circumstance would not probably bo considered as any 
impeachment of the transaction if it w'otild be otherwise valid ” (Faley^ 23.0, 24(»). 
A factor has a lion on the goods consigned to him, not only for charges affecting 
those goods, but for his general balance. Tho lien oxtends to every portion of tho 
goods, and when they ai-e disposed of, to the proceeds. On parting with possession, 
the factor abandons the lion, and goods transmitted to him with a specific appro¬ 
priation arc excepted from it. (Faley on Principal and Agent.) 

AnuiDCfMENT OF THE Factor’s Act, (Cth Geo. IV. c. 94.) 

§ 1. Any person intrusted with goods ft)r the consigned to tlicm, the contr.act being binding 
purpose oi consignment or sale, who ships them on tho owner, tliougli tho piircliascr is nwaru 
in his own name, and any person In whoso name tliat iie has contructed with an agent: “ l*ro- 
goods are siiipped, is deemed the true owner, so vided sneli contract and payment l»e made in tho 
far as to entitle the consignee to a lien in respect usual and ordiiuu’y course of business,’’ and tho 
of any money or negotiable security advanced party have not notice on entering on the con- 
fur the use of tho {tersun in whose name such tract, nr making payment, that the agent is not 
goods, wares, or merchandise shall bo shipped, authorize<l to sell the gootls or receive the pur¬ 
er in respect of any money or negotiable seen- chjise-money. 

rity, or securities received by him, to the use of § 5. I’ersons may take goods, or warrants for 
such consignee, in tho like manner, and to all delivery of goods, in pleilgo, though they receive 
intents and purposes as if such person were the notice that the persons from whom they receive 
true owner of such goods:” Provided tliat at them are but factors or agents, but no better 
or before tho advance the consignee shall not right can be acipiircd in such circumstances 
have notice by the bill of lading that the person “ th.an was possessed, or could or might have 
in whose name th%<goods are shipped is not the been enforced by the said fact<»r or agent, at tho 
actual owner. There is presumption that the ! time of sucli deposit or jiledge.” 
person in whofb name gooas are so shipped has I § 0. Provision is maue for enabling the prin- 
been intrusted with them for tho purpose ofjcipal to recover his property from liis fa«‘tor, 
consignment or sale, the burden of proving tho : before sale or deposit, or from the administrator 
reverse being thrown on the person disputing I of the estate on his factor’s bankruptcy, or to 
the presumption. < j obtain the money from the purchaser in c.ase of 

$ 2. Any person in possession of a bill of lad- 'sale, subject to the right of set-off between the 
ing, India warrant, dock warrant, warehouse- purchaser and factor; and to recover projic'rty 
keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s certificate, or. pledged on satisfying the claims of the pawnee 
other delivery warrant, is held the true owner of i rcspi'cting it. 

the goods it represents, so far as to render valid | § 7. Factors or agents pledging goods intriisfc«l 

any contract for the .sale, deposit, or pledge in; to them, and applying the money raised for 
security of advances, of the goods, provided thcirownu.se, “in violation of good faith, and 
there lie no notice, as above, that tho holder is with intent to defraud tho owner or owners of 
not the true owner. . .such goods.” become liable to transportation 

§ 3. But if the deposit or pledge be taken os a not exceeding fourteen ye,ars. 
w'curity for a prior debt owing by the jicrson in ' § 8. The deposit or pledge of goods in seoirity 

possession, then the individual taking the goods for no greater sum than is covered by the factor’s 
acquires no farther title than could be comniu- lien is not considered fraud; the acceptance of 
nicated by the one so parting with the pos- a bill, however, drawn by or on account of the 
session of them. principal, is not a debt by the principal to justify 

§4. Persons ,nre safe in contracting with a pledge in these circum.sUinccs unless tho bill be 
agents for the purchase of goods intrusted or paid when it becomes due. 

FACTO HAG E, the allowance or per centago /ajiveu to factors by the merchants 
or manufacturers who employ them; it is fixed by mutual agreement or the usa^e of 
trade. [Commission.] 

FACTOR, INTERIM, in the law of bankruptcy in Scotland, is the person who 
has charge of tho bankrupt estate till a tru.steo be chosen. Ho is elected by a ma¬ 
jority of qualified creditors, at a meeting held on a day specified in tho writ awanling 
tho sequestration, not less than eight or more than fourteen clays from the date 
thereof. The sheriff decides as to the election in case of di.spute. Whore aii 
interim factor is not duly elected, his duties devolve on the .sherilf-clerk. At tho 
meeting to elect a trustee, he presents his accounts and vouchers, and remuneration 
may bo awarded. If he be dissatisfied with tho sum, ho may appeal to tho sheriff. 
[Sequestration.] 

FACTORY, an establishment of traders in a forcigii land, who are governed 
by regulations adapted for their mutual iirotection^ against tho int< rferonce of tlio 
govommonts of tho countries in which they reside. Snch establishments were 
common in former times, but they have almost ceased to exist, in consequence of 
tho greater protection now afforded to merchants in foreign parts. 

FACTORY SYSTEM. The term factory is now very commonly applied 
to an establishment in which a number of jicr-sons are employed, for the pro¬ 
duction of some article of manufacture, generally with tho aid of machinery. 
The factory system of Great Britain owes it.s origin to those mechanical iiivon- 



tioiNkwhii-li have leil to tho development of’ the eotton manul'aeture; and it is in 
tlie mills ill Avhieli that manufacture is carried on that the system has been bruti'dit 
to its hif^hest state of perfection. The last general return respeeting the number 
of factories, ami the people employed in them, was made in the year IblW, when tho 
number of factories in tho United Kingdom was of which there were emploved 
in the manufacture of cotton, l.Wl; wool, 13’22 ; silk, 2(i3 ; flax, 347. The uum"ber 
and ages of the persons working in these factories were as follows Iletwecn <» 
and 12 years,males, 1(),0?57; females, 10,r>01; total, 2U,.'>83 : Uctween 12 and I3ycaia, 
males, 17,<>87; females, 10,180; total, 3.»,0()7: lietween 13 and 10 years, males, 
4:5,402 ; females, <J4,726 ; total, 100,200: Above 10 years, males, 07,2‘i.0 ; females, 
lo;{,411; total, 1.90,710: Total males, 1.50,.55.5 ; total females, I9f)’,010 : In all, 
3.').%:i73 ; of which there were employed in cotton factoi’ics 220,1 :i4 ; in woollen fac- 
toritjs, 71,274; in silk factories, .30,002 ; and in flax factories, 33,20:1 The propor¬ 
tion of females employed in factories is shown to be much greater iji Seotlaud than 
in the other parts of the Unitc<l Kingdom. 

A very largo proportion of tho hands employed in those establishments, it will he 
seen, consists of children and young persons, 'i'herc having been reason to belit've 
that, in many cases, they were taslcim beyond their strength, an investigation of tho 
]>racticcs in this respect was made in 10:42 by .a parliamentary committee, and 
siibscrmcntly by a royal commission. The examinations which then took place 
jn’oved that, although tlio abuses alleged to exist had been greatly exaggerated, 
enough remained to render legislatioti expedient ; ainl in consequence an act was 
passed in 1033 (3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 1U3), the chief provisions of which are tl»c fol¬ 
lowing :— 


§ 1. So person under Iflye.arsof nw shall heal- nor more th.an 9 hours i« .inyday, \jlio sliall rot 
loweil to workhetweenHi o’ehKiv I’.M. ainl/ij be I.'} years old. 

except ns hereafter, iti aii}‘voltoii, xvoolleii, wnr-■ § !>. Voiin^j persons wh'ise hours of work are 

sted. hemp, tlax, tow, linen, or silk mill or fac- ' rejtnlated sh.-ill he entitled to Chrisiioasaiid tiood 
tory, in seiitehinj', earilintf, rovinif, spiunin.!', ; Friday as entire holiday.-,, and not fewer than 8 
inakiiip; thread, tlre-ssinu; or we;iviii.ij of eotton, lia!f-4ioIid:iys in i^very ye:ir. 

wool, worsted, htniip, fl;i\, tow, or silk, either' § 11-14. 'Children whose work is restriefc*! to 
Si'parately or mixed, in any such mill, in any part 9 lionrs a-day are not t,> Ins einployetl without a 
of the U. K. Hut tlie. act not to e.xteinl to tho medical certitieate, counter.si>;ned’ by some in- 
fiilliiiir, rouirhin>r, or boiling of woollens, nor to spoetor or jiistiee. that they ;ire of the ordinary 
any persons employed tliereiii, nor to the lalMiur streiistli ; a eertitieate of sigo is required from 
<(f young persons above the age of t.'l years, wlien ; young per.~ons between l.'l and 1(1. 
employed in paeking in any place attached to a' ^ 17-1!! Kegnlate.s appointment of inspectors of 
mill, and not used for any inanafaeturing jtro-! factories and superintendents, 
cess, nor to any mill used solely for the maiiu- ! !) :i0. The inspectors arc to make all rnlcs ne- 

faetnre of laee. 'ecsstiryfor the execution of the act, and to en- 

§ ± No pi-rson under 18 shall he emiiloyed force tho attendance at school, for at Ica.st 2 
more than 12 hours in otic day, nor more than , hours dttily out of (> days in the week, of children 
till hours in one 'week. j emphtyod in factories ; from whose weekly wtiges 

§ (5. There shall be tillowed, in the course of a ilediiehon, not excoeiling 1 penny for every 
eteryday, not less than IJ hour for meals to sliniing,Tor schooling, may bo made! 
every per.'on restricted to the performaiiee of 12 | § 2(5. Interior walls of every mill to be liiuc- 

Imiirs’ work. i washed once a-year. 

§7. N'* ehild, except in silit mills, sh.all Ite | §27. A copy or abstr.act of this act to he hung 

eiii(>loyed who sliall not he nine years old. : up in a conspicuous jiart of every mill, 

§(I.'Ni» ehild, except in silk mills, sliall he' §45. The inspectors shall, once a-ycar, report 
employed more than 48 hours in anyone week, their proceedings to one of the Secretaries of State. 
I-'A I lit! UK, a <;omuion term lor bankruptcy. 

l-’A 1 U (from tho I.atin// cht, a holiilay), a greater kind of market, held at a 
sfatotl tiino and plaee, to which people resort from tlillerent and .soiue<iine.s di.stant 
places, for tlio purpose of traffic. Anciently, commodities of cx'ery kind were chiefly- 
sold at fair.s; hut in inorlem times the increase of towns, and the improvement in 
the means of communication, have tended greatly to diminish their importance ; 
and in this cotintry they are now mostly <-onliucd to the sale of agricultural produce. 

rRiNcir.vi. Ksnidsu Fauw." 


Janiuiri/. 

20,21. Melton iMowbray. horsc.s and cattle. 

Fcliniitri/. 

24. Ihiventry, horses, cattle. 

March. 

1. Hrlstol (10 days) luiscelluncniis. 

2. Ashby de la Zouch, horses, cows, sheep. 


7. lligham V'errars, horses, cattle. 

2.‘*. W'oodbridge, SulTolk, lior.'ic‘.-<. 

29. Durlium, cattle, slmcp, hoises. 

April, 

f>. flloHccster, cheese. 

8. Pontefract, sheep, cattle. 

8, 9, 10. Hamct, horses and Scotch cattle. 


* Tho diit<*s of tho bhiglish fairs arc HIUhI up as tlicy occuiTCxl i»i tho year 1840; but in other 
years they will sometimes he <litt'*-rent, as they are not unfreqiiontly regulated by saints’ days, or 
partieiilar day's of the week. When the date falls on a Smulay, they are generaUy held on the day 
following. 
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22. East llslsy (every Wedncsday till July) sheep. 
!2:i. Oakingham, horses, cattle. 
i!4. Lincolu (-1 days), sheep, Aec. 

27 , S8. Boroughbridge, cattle, sheep. 

29. Alton, sheep, iambs. 

May. 

1. Reading, horses, cxittle. 

4. Northampton, horses. 

4,5. Boston, sheep, 
g. Abingdon, cattle. 

— Southampton, cattle, cheese. 

8. Stroud, cattle, sheep, pigs. 

10, 11. Askrig, cattle. 

11. Crediton, cattle. 

12. Oswestry, cattle, sheep, pigs. 

— Totness, horses, sheep, cattle. 

13, 14. Uipon, horses, sheep. 

2o. Swindon, ctUtle, pigs, slicep. 

22. Dunstable, horses. 

23. A pplcshaw, shcep-show before Weyhill Fair. 

— Jlowden, horses. 

June. 

1. Leicester, horses, cows, sheep. 
a. Malmesbury, cattle, horses. 

9. Ashby de la Zouch, cattle, horso.s, .sheep. 

— Leighton Buzzard, horses. 

12. Haverfordwest, cattle, horses, sheep, 

1.3. AVhittle.<<ey, horses, cattle. 

19. Northuiiipton, horses. 

20. Hornby, eart’/o, horses. 

22. Horncasllc do. • 

27. Wigan, horses, cattle. 

28. Iligbam Ferrars, do. 

29. .Sjialding, do. 

Jiify. 

18. B.amard Castle, wool. 

12. Thetford, wf)ol. 

21. Howdeii, horses. 

20. Lewes, wool. 


19. Atherstono, horses, cows, chee r, 

. 21. Reading, cheese, Ac. 

2.'*. llowdeii (sw days), horses, Ac. 

— Ipswich, cheese, butter. 

OcM/cr. 

2. Howden, horse-s. 

— WocMlstoek, cheese. 

' — Dudley, horse.-!, cattle, wool, cheese. 

2, 3, 4.Northiiiuptoii,horses, cattle,cheese,\-e. 

10. Leice-'ter, ehee.sis cattle. 

— Weyhill. .slieep. 

11. llolbeach, horses. 

. 17. St Fuith’.s, near Norwich, pni»cip,al Fugh-ii 
fair for Scotch Cattle. 

18. Haverfordwest, cattle, horses, she.'p. 

19. M.arket-Harborough (9day.s), horses, c;ittl -. 

20. Devizes, slus'p. hogs, Ac. 

22. Burton-on-Treiit, horses, rtittle. 

2!). Uorncastle, do. 

/{'Wntffcr. 

1. Saffron AValden, cows. 

.'5. Beverley, cattle, lior-.es, sheep. 

<J. Newetistie-uiid.T-Line, cattle. 

— Keeleshall, c.attle, sheep, .viddlc-horses. 

7. Rochdale, horses, cattle, woollen.'. 

8. Cirencester, cattle, sheep, hor-ie.s. 

,3, 9. Lee<ls, cattle, hor.'e.s, hardware. 

8. Warwick, horses, cows, sheep- 

13. Loughborough, do. 

— Farnhara, lior.-i'.s, cjittle. 

17, 18. Andover, sheep, horses, leather, checfe. 
2o, Itoston, horses. 

22. Hampton (Ircen, Sc>iteh cattle. 

— Huildford, horse.s, cattle, sheep, hogs. 

. 28. tllouccster, cattle, pig.s, horses. 

■ — Harleston (for a month), Scolcli cattle. 

! . 30 . Warrington (Id days) horses, e.'ittle, cloth. 

I — Well.s, oxen, horsc.s, shee]», hogs. 


.3. 

7- 

Id. 

21 . 


Au'just. j 

Daventry, horses, cattle, sheep. , 

Itiirnard Castle, wool. 

Doncsister, wool. 

Iforncabtle, principal English fair for horses. 


1 . 

4. 


i <!. 


Decern wr. 

Bury .St E-hnunds, cattle. 

Rotherh.ain, cattle, horses. 

Diirsley, cattle, Ac. 

.\ther8toti, horses, cows, shccji. 

Itodinin, oxen, sheep, cloths. 

— High.am Ferrars, horses, (-attic, sheep. 

7. Cheltenham, cattle, Ac. 

Id, 11. Hewdicy, hogs, cattle, horses, clnre-;c, Ac. 
II. Baldock, cheese, Ac. 

— Bo.ston. cattle. 

9, Id, 11. Br.adford (Vorkshire), liogs. 

14. Thir.sk, cattle, hor.se-i, sheep. 

I 17. Hornsea, horses, cattle. 

‘ 28. Bridgewater, cuttle, Ac. 


Rugby, horsi.'S, cows, sheep. 

2fi. Ipswich, lambs, chec.se. 

3<». i<])alding, horse.s. 

Septemfier. 

1. Bristol (10day.s), miscellaneous. 

4. Monmouth, wool. , 

4, 5. Barnet, slieep, Welsh cattle, horses. 

11. Salish.iry, sle-'.-p. 

18. Woodbury Hill, kersey, druggets, Ac. 

•— Bury (Lancashire), cattle, horses, woollens. 

I’ri.ncii’ai. Scottish Fairs. 

Falkirk (Trj/xl), 2d .Monday in October for .sheep, .and following day for cattle and horses. 
Edinburgh, Hallow Fair, 2'd Monday in November, cattle and horses. 

Jfounc, November, 1st Tuesday, sheep ; Ist Wednesday, cattle and horses. 

Ruthergicn. Isi bViday after 4th May, gre,at horse market. 

Beniily, or Muir of Ord, Ho.ss-shire, mouthly, except .January, February, March, and December. 
Dumbarton, spring and summer months, for West Highland cattle and sheei). 

Lockerby, Duinfries.shiru, August, lambs; Beptember, cattle and sheep. 

Principal Irtsti Fair, 


Ballinasloo, in Galway, Oetoher 5 (four days), cattle and slicep. 

The foreign fairs are described under the he.ads of the countries whoruiu tiiey arc hold. 


" In the feudal ages, the right of holding fairs was a valuable privilege, conccdi-d hy the sove¬ 
reign to the lord of the manor; and from the arts which the old baron - used to ilraw crowds to 
their iiiarkets, perhaps Warren and Rowland might learn new way.s of alluring purchasers to tlieir 
marts of blacking and hc.ar’s grrase. Much skill w.xs sliown in choosing the site; the author of a 
Statistical View of the Fairs of Franco remarks, that, on examining his work, it will a|>t>ear Hint 
they were placed, for the most part, on the frontiers of the kingdom, or on the niareht>s of aneient 
provinces; or at the foot of high mountains, .at the beginning or end of the snow season, wliieh fur 
months shuts up the inhabitants In their valleys; or in the neigldmurhood of famous eathedr.-ils or 
churches frequented by flocks of pilgrims; or in the middle of rich pastures. The devotion of the 
people was also turned to good account; many fairs were hold on KiindayH in ehiii chyards; and 
almost In every parish a market was in.stifiitcd on the day on which the parishioners were I’allcd 
together to do honour to tlicir patron aaint. Lest all those nrtiflees should fail to secure a great 
concourse, promises of sport and fun svere held out, and each fair had its own peculiar drollery."— 
(DeUciae LiUrariae, p. Cfl.) 
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mi.k on them by tho English, Frei.<*b,nn,l Simttmrd., wore enw-ji-.i.. 1> al.oi,.i..,;. o, 
tint as, oinco the increase of the southern whalo fehei^, and the <,(s nin,j ol th 
South Amt'ricuu tmtlo, they have a^ain attraeteu atteution, lorxixul |>oh'i>c*fc->ioii 

ill taken of them by tho British government. . - „ ^ , . , • , • 

AVwt Falkland, or Kolwlud, contain# the woaU Britiih scttliwnt of Port I.ouis whid. is 
ated on lUrkolev Hound, at the i>orth-eai.t point. There i# suflu ;. rit o< pth ..f thaler /..r vi a- ■- • f 
:my pizc in Berkeley Hound, with good shelter and ancliorage. Ihe principal production ol thi. 
ihjnnd is cattle. . , ,. . , 

Jt'fst Falkland, the larger of the two islands, is at pro ent uninliahiled. The part chiefly fre- 


qiK'nletl is Port Kguiont on tjie northern coast. 

These islands are surrounded with good harbours, and the water# abound with fish, partici:!arly 
a Rpeeies of mullet, wliich is salted for the use of the shipping. There are rdso nuni< r/M;s se-ai-. as' I 
.■soa-eleiihants. The skins of tho former arc very valuable, and the procuring of tlieiu forms tlie 
eliief iiKliieemcnt for vessels to resort to the islan'Is. 

FANKdA, a Spanish c*om measure equivalent to Imp. busliel. 

FANEGADA, a Spanish measure for corn laud, equivalent to about 1 Imp. 
aero 10.^ poles. 

FATUGM, a measure of length in many countrie.s, equal f» feet. It is .said to 
have been derived from tho hei^^lit of a weft-proportioned man. 

FAUX, a Swiss laiid-mea.siire, equivalent to 7355 En^^lish .sq. j'ard.^, or f>.>; 
French arcs ; ()}■ faux — 10 Imp. acres. « 

FFATUKltS f«)r ornamental dress are obtained from thea>.';trieJi aiul a variety 
of other birds, the chief of which are dcseriheil under their proper hea<Ts, 

lUil-fralhers are procured in many parts of Britain from eonimon poultry, and 
lar-fo quantities arc annually brou/iht from Liiiioriek and other ports of Ireland. 
(^msi^lerahlo imports both of feathers and# down likewise take place from the 
eouiitrh'H adjoinint^ tlu* B.altie and otJicr parts. Tho most csteenKsl for beds are 
those of tlie^ioo.se, and they arc best when idiiekcd from the living; animal, which is 
done thrice a-ve:i.r, in the spring, at midsummer, and the bcgiiiniiig of harvest. 

FKE-SJMPI.K, a term .sometimes ajqiliod to the value of a perpetual annuity; 
and more frequently to an Engli.sli tenure of laiul, in which seizure is granted to 
a jKirty and his heirs for ever. 

FKKNANBO FO, a mountainous i.slaml lying in the Bight of Biafra, 20 miles 
from tho African eiiast. It is about 120 miles in oircuniferenec, and is fertile ami 
beaiitiful. It was occupied by Great Britain as a naval and military station in 
1327, from its .supposed salubrity, and tho facilities afforded by its situation for 
the suppression of tho slave trade ; but the climate having been found to be as 
pe.'.tirei-oH.s as that of the other settlements on tho adjoining part of tho African 
sliove, tho troops were withdrawn in 1331. The princij>al .settlement was Clarence 
Town, on tho N. side, in lat. 3" 53' N., and long. T‘ 40' E. 

FEIlliE'r, a cotton ware re.sombling tape, but much stouter, chiefly used in 
binding or making up articles of dress. It is also mado of silk; and this last is 
fjoinetiines called Italian ferret. 

FIAT, ill the English lawofbankrnpt.cy,istlicaot of court by wliich the petition¬ 
ing creditor is authorized to jiroseeiito his complaint again.st the bankrupt. By 1^2 
Will, 1V. c. 53, § 12, it was substituted for the commission of bankruptcy, formerly in 
use. It is issued by the Lord Chancellor, tho Master of the RolLs, theViceChancellor, 
or a. iVIaster in Chaneerv specially authorized by the Chancellor. [Bankruptcy.! ■ 

FIGS (Arab. 7«rn. Er. Fif/mv. Gcr. It.Fic/ii. Vox. Finos. Sp.///^lo.v), 

the fruit of a small ti’oo (Ficus Caricn), indigenous to the temperate parts of Asia, 
and HOW cultivated in tho fertile islands of tho Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Franco. It is also grown with some success in the southern parts of 
I'higland, hut seldom in Scotland, except under glass. The fig consists of a pulp 
containing a number of seed-like pericarps cuelosod in a rind ; and is of a dark 
purple or brownish colour, with a sweet taste. When ripe they are generally 
ilrii'il in ovens to preserve them, and then packed very closely in the small che.sts 
and baskets in which we import them. The tree produces a double, and in some 
elimate.s, as in Syria and liarbary, a tri])lc crop ; whence tho great value attached 
to it in Ea.stern countries, where it bears fruit through a considevahlc portion of 
tho year. The first ripe tigs come to maturity about the end of June ; the second 
crop or Bumincr fig is that which is dried ; tlic third often hangs and ripens upon 
tho tvoo after the loaves are shed. 
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In the Levant, the time of gathering the sumnier iig, with its attendant prjyess 
of drying and packing for the European market,is one of great bustle and aetivitv. 
The cliief seat of this trade is Smyrna. J )ricd figs also form a considerabh; artielo 
of commerce in Spain, Italy, and the south of Franco ; besides aftbrtling, as in tho 
East, an important article of food to the native population. Of late years, owing 
partly to a reduction of duty, the consumption of figs has increased in this country, 
amounting now to nearly 30,000 cvvts. a-year; the greater part of which is imported 
from Turkey in little chests^ or drums^ of about ‘J4 lbs. each. Figs are also brouglit 
ffom Malaga and Valencia in Spain,and Faro in Fortugal. These last are mostly 
in packages called/rai/s. Tho i'aro frail = 3‘J lbs.; the Malaga frail = o(i lbs. 

** The want of blossom on the fig-troo was consiilcrctl as one of the most Rrievons calaniitii's by 
the Jews. Cakes of Urs were inoUuled in llie pn*s<>nts of provisions by which the widow of 
appeased tho wratli of David. Jn (irecee, wlieii Lyciirens decreed that the Spartan men should 
dine in a common hall, flour, wine, cheese, and liys were the general contributions of each indi¬ 
vidual to tlio general stock. The Athenians considered tigs an article of such necessity tiiat tln ir 
exportation from Attica was prohibited. Either the temptation to evade this law must have been 
great, or it must Imve been disliked; for the name whieii distinguished tliose who informed again'.t 
the violators of the law became a name of reproach, from whicli we ol>tain our word syeopliant. 
At Rome the fig w.as carried next to the vine in the processions in honour of Itaechus, as the 
patron of plenty and joy ; and Daechus was supposed to have derived his corpulency and viRonr, 
not from the vine, but from the tig. All these circumstances indicate that the fig contriiaited 
very largely to the support of man ; and we may rc.asonably account for this from tin* facility witli 
which it is cultivated in climates of moderate temperature.”—“ It is probable that if tlie fresh fig 
were much esteemed by the people of this country, the tree would be more extensively cultivated 
here in favoumble situations, such as our southern coast. Rut it would seem from our old writers, 
and indeed from It'common expression even of the present day, tliat, from some ussoeiation of 
ideas, the lift was an obJ^•ct of contempt. ‘ Fit/o for tliy friendship,’ says I’istol.” {LiO. of Knt. 
KwneUtiye; art. Veg. Sub. v. i. pp. 24'J, 245.) 

FILBERTS, the fniit of a variety' of tho hazol-imt {Corj/lus avcll(om\ pro«lnco«.l 
nartly by the superiority of soil anil climate where it grows, and partly hy culture. 
The filbert’ is not thicker than the coininon nnt, but is tit least (loiiblo the h'ngth, 
with a corresponding kernel. Tho hirgest of the spcei(*s is the cob-nut, which is 
round. What is called the cluster-nut tliffers from the others only in tho fruit 
being produced in large clusters at the ends of the branches. In this country, tlio 
management of the filbert is best understood in the county of Kent, osjiccialiy 
about Maitlstone, where immense quantities are grown for tlic Loudon markid. 

FILE, I'Ves (Du. Vglen. Fr. Limes, (ler. Feilen. It. Lime. Tor. & Sp. 
Limas. Rus, /’i/j), a steel instrument with teeth upon tho surface, for cutting and 
abrading metal, wood, and other substances. When the teeth, formetl by a sharp- 
edged chisel, extend across the surface, tliey arc properly termed files ; hut when 
by a sharp-pointed tool, in tho form of a triangular pyramid, they are called rasps : 
the latter are chiefly used for wood and horn. Of files there are, two varieties : 
l.sf, Single cut, where the teeth are a series of sharp edges, appt aring like parallel 
furrows ; ‘2d, Dotthle cut, when these arc crossed by a second series of similar teedli: 
the first arc fitted for brass and copper, the second for the harder metals, such as 
iron and steel. Files are also distinguished acconliug to their degrees of fineness ; 
tho finest of all is tho dead smooth; the next to this is tlie smooth ; then the second 
cut; tho bastard cut; the rough ; and the rubber, a heavy s<inare file used for tho 
coarser kinds of smith-work. They arc also distinguished by their sliape, as fiat, 
half-round, three-square, four-square, and round, 'rho coarser kinds are made from 
the inferior marks of blistered steel. Those formed of the Russian iron called old 
sable (known by its mark C(,’]NI)) arc excellent. The finest I„ancashiro files, for 
watchmakers, are made of the best SweiUsh iron, called hoop L or Dauuoniora. 
Many contrivances have hiien se,t on foot to perform tho operation of file-cutting 
by machinery, but none of them have fully succeeded, ami all the best continue to 
bo cut by tho band. Tho nianiifacturo is one of the staples of Sheflield, and the 
finer kinds are extensively made at Warrington and rres«;ott, in Lancasldre. 
Files, besides being used in immense quantities at home, are largely exported. 
FIR. [Pine.] 

FIRE-ARMS. [Gun.] 

FIRE-WORKS (Fr. Feux d'artijicc. Gcr. Feuertnerke), well-known devices 
composed of explosive combustibles, generally of ciiniHiwder along with iron,st« el, 
copper, and zinc filings, resin, camphor, lycopodium, ami lanii)black. They are 
divided into three classes: 1st, Those to bo set off upon the ground ; '2d, Tlioso 
which are shot up into the air; Those which act upon or under tho water. 

FIRKIN, an English measure of capacity now disused. 
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FIRLOT, an old Scottish corn-mcasnro equivalent to one-fourth of the Roll. 

FIRM, the title under whicli the business of a mereantilo company is carried on. 

FISH, FISHERIES. Tho term fishery is applied to those places where fish 
are caui^ht ift such abundance as to constitute an important article in coniincrcc. 
(jin^at Rritain possesses a coast-lino of above 3000 miles in extent, while that of 
Ircdand is above 1000 miles; and the greater part of the shores of both inlands 
abound w’ith those species of fish which exist in the largest number, and yield a 
supply of food the most acceptable. A very considerable portion of our c(»^*t 
population are more or loss engaged in fisheries ; and the shores are indented with 
liavs and harbours which facilitate their employment, and render it an imiioriant 
branch of national industry. The principal kinds of fish which arc the object of 
systematic occupation in the Rritisn seas are tlio herring, ccmI, ling, hake, lubstcr, 
mackerel, oyster, pilchard, and salmon; but the quantity of other fish takmi is in 
the aggregate exceedingly great; and the capture of whales in the Polar Seas is 
an ernployincnt in whidi a considerable though declining amount of British ship¬ 
ping is engaged, principally belonging to the north-eastern ports. The whole of 
tlu se are described under their proper heads. The annual produce of the fisheries 
of the United Kingdom is variously estimated at from i;4,000,000 to £8,000,0(10. 

The* statutory ruins as to the importation of fish of British and fiiroicm takini; are einlKKliecl in 
§§ 2, 44, and 58 of the act 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 52, an atiridjpnent of wliieh will Ije found under the 
liead Customs ItEciiLATroxs. Ity 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113, § 7> prohibitions against importing cured 
lisii to be warehoused, were repealed. 

FISH-HOOKS (Fr. I/amc^ons. Ger. Fisham/cln'), well-known instruments made 
of the best, smooth, sound, steel-wire; those for salt-water fishing h*'ing frequently 
tiniuHl to prevent them wearing rapidly away in rust. In tiie United Kingdom 
they are inaimfactiircd chiefly at Redditch, in Worcestershire. Fish-hooks, besides 
being extensively used in this country, arc largely exported. 

FlSIl-MAWo, a term applied in Uriental comincrec to a singular preparation 
of fish wliich is largely exported from the eastern islands to China. If is a favourite 
article of luxury with the inhabitants of that country, often bringing per pccul 
in the mai*ket of Canton. 

FITCH, the fur of the polo-cat, is principally brought from Germany; it is soft 
anil warm, but its ollensivo odour tends to depress its value. 

FLAG, the ensign borneon the mast of a sliip to designate the country to which 
it belongs : in tbo royal navy it is likewise made, to denote the rank of the officer 
by Avhom the ship is commanded. The ensign to be w'orn on all British merchant 
vessels is ordained by proclamation, dated 1st January 1801, to be a red flag, having 
in the uiiper and inner corner, next the staif, the crosses of St George, St Andrew, 
and St Patrick, blended on a blue ground. 

None of her Majesty’s subjects are permitted to hoist in their vessels the union jack, or any 
pi-n<lants or colours usually worn in her Majesty’s ships, and prohibited tti bo worn )>y proelaiiiatioh 
of 1st .lanuary IHOl, under a penalty not exceeding £‘5no ; and any officer of her Tilajestv’s navv, 
or customs, or excise, may enter on board, and seize .and take away such coloias, which shall 
tlii’rcuiHjH become forfeited. (4 >Vm. IV. c. 13, § 11.) 

FLANNEL (Fr. Flannellc. Ger. Flanell)^ a well-known, slight, loose, woollen 
stulf. In thi.s country the finest kinds are made in Wales, prineipallv in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, and within a circle of about ‘20 miles round Welchpool. Flannels are 
also manufactured at Bury, in Lancashire; in Shroi>shire; and to a small extent 
ill Wicklow, ill Ireland. I Woollen M .VNUFACTiruE.) 

FLAX (Dn. Vlasch. Fr. Lin, Ger. Finchs. It. Lino. I’or. Linhn. Rus. 
Lcn, Lon. Sp./.ino), an annual plant {Linum usitaiissiinum), culfivated in thi.s 
and other countries from time immemorial for its textile fibres, uhich are spun 
into thread, and w’ovcu into linen clotli. The stem is upright and slender, hating 
loaves placed alternately on it of a grayish colour. When about *JA or 3 feet 
in height, it divides itself into slender stalks, which arc terminated by small blue 
iudeut<?d flowers ^ and these produce large globular seed-vessels, divided within into 
ten eelhs, containing tlio brignt slippery elongated seeds, well known in trade under 
the name of Linseed. The plant will grow on almost any land ; but though easy 
of eidturo, it.s quality depends very mu<-h on fitness of soil and situalioii. Rich 
alluvial laud (as in Zoaluiid, wliieh produces the best Dutch flax) is deemed the 
most favourable situation for it. it impoverishes the soil, wheiiec it is olteii 
Boavn on rank ground, and seldom two years successively^ on the same spot. ^^|hc 
plant blossoms in June or July, and ripens ifs seeds in August or September. Two 
varieties arc generally distinguished, .spri/iz/Ji/f/.r, with short knotty stems, and clo.<e 
Jln.Vy with longer and smoother stcum : the tbruior is called by the .Gormans, who 
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bestow much attention upon tho culture of flax, KlanoMn or Sprinf/lein, and 
tlie latter Drcschleiriy the kind most <;ommonly. grown. ^I'he spring soi t is sown 
in April or May, tho late in Juno. When tho flax is ripe, wliicli is indicated 
by tho bottom of the stalk becoming yellow, and tho leaves beginning to droj) olf, 
it must be immediately pulled. Tho seed, hoyfcver, is still immature, lit only for 
the oil-press, but not m* sowing ; and hence if seed be tho object, tho plant must 
bo suffered to acquire its full maturity, in which case tho fibres are less soft ainl 
fii'o. The produce varies according to soil, season, and management, from 2J><) to 
^0 lbs. per acre, but the average crop may be estimated at oGb to 700 lbs. of clear 
fibres, available for spinning and weaving. Tho average quantity of seed produced 
from an acre is from 6 to 8 bushels. 

(jood flax .should have a yellowi.'jh, or bright silver-gray colour, inclining neitluir 
to green nor black; it should al.so bo long, soft, fine, and glistening, somewhat like 
silk, and without broad tape-like portions from undissevered filaments. Tow ditfers 
from flax in having shorter fibres, of very unequal length, and more or less entangled. 

In this country, flax is at present partially cultivated in Lincolnshire, Somerset¬ 
shire, and Yorkshire; in some parts of Scotland ; and in Irelaml, which indeed 
produce.s a very large portion of what is required for its extensive linen manufac¬ 
tures. But the United Kingdom, generally, has always been in a great measuro 
supplied by foreign countries. In 1820, trio quantity of foreign flax entered for 
home use was 370,170 cwts.; which, in consequence of tho late expansion of the 
linen manufacture, was increased in 1830 to 9.55,122 cwts.; and in 1840 to 1,201,292 
cwts. Upwards of tw'o-thirds of tho wliolo imports are from Itinssia; the remainder, 
with tho exca^'tion of a small quantity brought from France, is supplied by 
Prussia, Holland, aikd Belgium. 

Tho Russian flax is classed according to its quality, and made up into bundles by hranchers, 
or sworn inspectors appointed by government. That imported into this country is chiefly slniii>i'<l 
from Potorsbiirg and Riga. 

At Petersburg, the different kinds are di.'rfingiiLshed by tlio names of tlie districts in wldch tin y 
are produce'!,—as Novgorod, I'leskaii, Carelia, and VesnikovsUy flax. Tlie (piality ami colour 
of the two first .are very variable, from white to dark gray, also bliieish, yellowish, and wliiteisb ; 
such as is not steeped in water, and called Slanetz, i-s of'a muidi lim-r and sofier Iiarle than tlio 
common run. The Careli.a is generally whiter, and of a longer and .stronger liarlo than any other. 
'J'ho Vesnikovsky is of a fine silky harle, very strong, and of a gniyish or silver tinge. At tlie 
piildic bruuek, each kind is separated into three classes or sorts, distinguishe<l by tlie form In which 
it is made up fur sliipmciit: First, that whicii is put up into bobbins of 12 lie.ads, eacii liob* 
bin wcigiiing about poods, or 12(> ll>s. avoirdiipiiw: .Second, Robbin.s of 9 heads, cacli boldiiii 
weighing about 2 po<>ds, or 72 lt>s. avuird.: Tiiird. Robbins of fl heads, <'jich bolibin weigliiog about 
1 i pood, or 54 lbs. avoird. The difference of price between tho sorts is generally from fl to 4 rubles, 
per berkovetz of 10 poods, or fltio lbs. avoirdupois. 

“ Unless the supply in view be very large, anil prices disproportionately high, it is perhaps nd- 
visalile, in the i'etersburg market, to make purchases before August, for in and after that niontli 
prices .are very frequently found to tsikc sudden starts, from the competition of niinicroiis buvers, 
who sometimes haitpen to have to provide for ships waiting for cargoes; besides this, tiieeonsi<ler,a- 
tion of tlie exeh.ange usually advancing towards autumn has not to be lost sight of.” [Clark’s liussia 
Trader’s Assistant.) 

At Riga, tlie public braack distinguishes the various kinds of ALarienburg, Tbiestaibauscn, 
Druyancr, .and Livonian flax, as follows:—1*/, Sorts, crown Marieiibiirg, marked <!M; ancl 
picked Thiesenhausen Uakitzer, marked PT R. 2'/, Sorts. Marienbiirg rut, marked M C ; Rru- 
jancr cut, marked DC; and Iloffs tlircc-band, iiiarkeil II T. lid. Sorts, Risteii three-bands, 
marked R T ; and Livonian three-bands, imirkixl L T. La.stly, Cotlilla, marked F C. 

Of the other kinds of flax imported Into tliis country, tlie growtlis of Lieh.aii, Mcmel, and Olicr- 
land are held in little esteem. Those of Holland and llclgium, iiowever, are well dressed, and of 
the best quality. 

The chief ports In this country for the importation of foreign flax, are Dundee. TTiill, and Lon¬ 
don. Tho following, extracted from tlie Dundee price-current of May 11141, shows the coniparativo 
estimation in which the different kinds are held in our principal market:— 


Arch. Otbor.53 b@54 0 

Do. Crown... .dO 0 .. 61 0 
Do. 4th sort... .39 10 .. 40 0 
Peters. 12 bead. .44 0 .. 44 10 
Do. 9 do....38 0.. 39 0 
Do. 0 do.. .34 0 .. 3G 0 
Narva 12 do. ..41 0..44 0 
Do. 9 do.. .36 0 .. — 0 

Do. 6 do.. .31 10 ..- 

Liebau 4 brand. .40 0 .. — 0 



r,. 

M. 

r.. 

■. 




h. 


BigaPTR.... 

.43 

0(§ 

^43 

10 

I Crown Ohcrland .'19 

0 

(sf\- 


Do. DC. 

.3.9 

0 .. 

39 

10 

■ Arch. 1 Codiila 

..32 

10 



Do. RT. 

..34 

0 .. 

a3 

0 

Do. 2 do. 



None. 


Do. Hoffs... 

.41 

0 .. 

42 

0 

Do. .3 do_ 



.. 26 

MM 

Meme! 4 brand 

.38 

0 .. 

39 


Do. 1 Tow... 

..3.3 

10 


r -1 

Neust. No. 1... 

..'f2 

0 .. 


0 

Do. 2 do.... 

.31 

0 

.. 31 

10 

Do. No. 2... 

.29 

0 .. 

.30 

0 

St. Pet. CoiUlla. 

.20 

0 

.. 20 

10 

Konigsherg do. 

.30 

0 ,, 

32 

. 

R iga do.... 

.23 

0 



Crown Podolia 

.40 

0 .. 


0 

Narva do.... 

.20 

10 

.. 21 

0 

Crown Druana 

.40 

0 .. 

— 

0 

Pemaii do..,. 

.20 

10 

.. 26 

10 


The duty charged up to 182,3, upon foreign flax, was, when drc.«sc<i, £10, 14s. 6d., and when 
undressed, .3d. per cwt. In that year, tlie duty on Imth kinds was fixed at 4d. per ewt.; n rufo 
which was further reduced in 1826 to 3d., in 1827 to 2d., and in 1828 to the nominal rate of Id. 
per cwt. 
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Tares, ^c. at Dunifee. 

I’ftcrsbiirg fl.'ix, Kcnerally in Liobbiim, but when 
iiiatti-il, tui'c ‘J lli8. per uiat. 

J{i;,'a, l*erriaii, and Narva flax, always in mats; 
t;ire 12 Uw. per mat. 

Anliangel flax, always in mats; tare 14 lbs. per 
mat. 

Leibaii, Mcinol, and Neustadt flax, always in 
bobbins, and therefore no tare. 

Tow nn<l codilla of all kinds, taro 14 lbs. per mat, 
when matted, and no tare when louse. 

Draft not allowed in Dundee. 

Credit, 0 months, unless otherwise agreed. 

jit Hull, the commerelal allow.mces are gen¬ 
erally the same as in London. 


Tares, 6fc. at London. 

Petersburg flax; draft of 2 lbs. on every sr.ale— 
about .•» cwts. filch when in mats, (.’an either 
h.ave them stripped or take the real weight of 
mats. Tare 2i lbs. per bobbin. 

Narva flax, same os St Petersburg. 

Uiga flax, always in mats; draft on each nint 
1 lb.: Tare, 2d lbs. per mat or mats 3 cwts. or 
upwards; 14 ibs. wlien under 3 cwts.; lu ll>^ 
on small. 

Archangel andPumau flax ; draft and tiirc sai!)e 
as Riga. 

Credit, 9 months. Thus, if by ogrecinent, C 
months* bill is granted, then a discount of 3 
months is taken off; agitin, if a 4 months’ bill 
is granted, a discount of 5 inoutlis is taken off. 


Nkw Zealand Flax is tho product of a different plaut iPhormium tena.z)f the 
loaves of which yield a very strong and beautiful fibre : it has been of late im¬ 
ported in considerable quantities from that island for the manufacture of conlago. 
From having the defect, however, of breaking easily when made into a knot, it has 
proved mu(di less useful than it was expected to be. Its cultivation has been 
attempted on the continent of Australia, but as yet with little success ; also ne ar 
Cherbourg, Toulon, and other jiidccs in France; and it has been introduced 
into Ireland, the moist climate of which is considered to be favourable to its 
growth. 

FLAX-SEED. [Linseed.] 

FJjINT (Fr. J‘icrre ii fusil. Cer, Fetterslein), a mineral comnftsed almost en¬ 
tirely of silica. Few parts of the worhi are without it. It i.%usca7when calcined 
:ind ground, in pottery ; also for gun-flints, for which purpose the yelibwish gray 
Hi n t s are preferred. 

FLOREN'ITNE, a .silk .stuff, chiefly used for men’s waistcoats ; it is made striped, 
figured, and plain,—the last being a twilled*fabric. Two other stufls are known 
under thi.s name ; one composed of worsted, useil for common waistcoats, women’s 
shoes, and other articles ; the other, made of cotton, resembling jean, and generally 
striped, is used for making trousers. 

FLORIN (Oer. (luldcn), a name given to different silver coins, current in vari¬ 
ous parts of the C’ontinent, esniccially Germany and Holland. The imperial or 
convention florin, the integer of account, and principal coin in the Austrian empire, 
is worth about ‘Js. OAd. .sterling; tho Dutch florin or guilder is equal Is. 8d. sterling; 
which is also very nearly (Is. 7,‘‘„d.) the value of tho Rhenish florin (in 24.1 (fulden- 
fuss), lately adojitcd as the integer of account by tho States of Southern aiii West¬ 
ern (Germany ; the Folish florin is equal (id. nearly. Tho florin is also a German 
gold coin, Avorth about l).s. 1 Id., Avhicli is chiefly current in the conutrius bordering 
tho Rhine!. 

FJi().SS-.Sl I.K (Fr. Filoselle, Bourre de soie), the name given to the portions of 
ravelled .silk broken oil* in tho filature of tho cocoons. It is carded like cotton or 
Avool, and spun into a coarse soft yarn or thread for making sIuiavIs, socks, bands, 
ami other articles, Avhere an inferior kind of silk may be used. 

J'’IA>TSAM, JETSAM, and LIGAN, are Rarbarous appellations u.sed to di.s- 
tinguish goods in circumstances at sea distinct from legal Avrock, in onlcr to con¬ 
stitute Avhich they must ho throAvn on shore. Flotsam is such portion of a ship 
and cargo as continues floating ; jetsam is Avhen goods cast into the sea there sink 
and remain ; ligaii is where, though sunk, they arc tied to a buoy, in order that 
they may ho found again. All throe belong to the croAA'ii, or its grantee, if no 
owner appear to claim Avitliin a year after they are taken possession of by tho 
persons otnerAviso ontith'd to them. 

FLOUNDER, one of tho most common of the flat fish iPlatessa^esus), is found 
all round our coast, particularly near tho mouths of largo rivers, Avhich it generally 
ascends. It spaAvns in February or March. 

Tho common dab, a species of flounder iPlatessa limandd) frequently caught 
along with that fish and plaico, is considered superior to both. It spawns in 
May or Juno, and is in host condition for the table in February, March, and April. 

FLGUR (Du. Bloem. Fr. Fleur de farine. Ger. Feines mehl, Semmelmehl. 
It. Fiore. I’or. Flor da farinha. Sp. Flor), tho finely ground meal of wheat. 
'I'hrco qualities are distinguished, called firsts, seconds, and thirds. [Corn.] 

’J'ho Barrel of flour is 11)6 lbs. net. 

FLOWERS (Artificial), imitations offloAVors and loaves, which form a common 
article in the dress of ladies. They are extensively made in this country, but the 
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host are imported from Franco, where great improvcmonta have heon made of 
late years in the manufacture. The French adopt the finest cambric for making 

t >etafsj and the taffeta of Florence for the leaves ; while, by some artists, whalc- 
)one, in very thin leaves, is, after being bleached and dyed, employed for flowers. 
The imitations of nature made of these last are of remarkable beauty. 

FLUOR. SPAR, or native fluoride of calcium, sometimes called Derbyshire 
spar, is a mineral found in great beauty and abundance in that county and ether 
^aces. It is procured in cubic crystals of various colours, and in the <j*din mine in 
detached masses, from an inch to more than a foot in thickness. This variety 
admits of being turned in the lathe into vases and other ornaments. Fluor ••^iiar 
is also sometimes used as a flux for promoting the fusion of other minerals. 

FOOT, a measure of length, varying in different countries from about 11 to 13 
inches. 

FORESTALLING, which seems to have originally signified an interrupting on 
the highway, came to embrace all attempts to prevent victuals or mcrcliandiso 
from reaching a public market, or to enhance their price when they reached it. 
RegratinQj an offence associated with it in the same statute (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 14), 
is defined, “ the buying of corn, or other dead victual, in any market, and selling 
it again in the same market, or within four miles of the place ” UHackstone^ iv. l.‘)}{); 
ana Engrossing, another offence of a similar description, is said to consist in “ the 
getting into one’s possession, or buying up, large quantities of corn or other dead 
victual, with intent to sell them again ” {lb.). Tlie statute of Edward imposed 
severe penalties on these offences, according to the number of convictions ; but all tho 
enactments OA'.the subject were repealetl by 12 Geo. III. c. 71. It is still held, 
however, bv tho institutional writers, that tucy are offences at common law, pun¬ 
ishable with fine and imprisonment, though how far tho criminal law would now 
bo extended to such cases, where tliere is no fraud, is very qu(!stionable. The last 
case litigated was that of Waddington in 1800 {East. i. 1(;4). Tho inutility and 
impolicy of those antiquated interfeyences with the freedom of industry are now 
too obvious to require comment. 

FORGERY may bo defined as the construction of a document in such a maimer 
as to make it pass for tho writing of a person different from tho one who actually 
prepares it, and thereby to occasion a fraud. It may be committed not only as to 
a whole document, but as to part of one, e. g. by an alteration in tho amount of a 
bill, whereby tho person who has engaged for a certain sum is made to appear 
bound for a larger. It is in its effect on the rights of tho parties to negotiable docu¬ 
ments only that it is connected with tho subject of t!)is work. No man can be made 
liable by his signature being forged by another, though one may in such circum¬ 
stances create a liability by acknowledging the signature as his own. In the general 
case, acceptance of a bill is an acknowledgment of the drawer's sign.aturc,' which 
will make the acceptor fully liable to third parties. Accoptanco is not, how¬ 
ever, held to be an acknowledgment of an indorser’s signature (Smith «. Ghestor, 
1 T. R. 654). Whoever pays a forged bill (whether a drawee, or a banker at whoso 
house it is made payable) is presumed also to have admitted or guaranteed tho 
signatures of the parties, and will not recover his money, unless ho find out tho 
forgery immediately, before circumstances affoctiiig tho position of other parties 
have intervened, and send notice on tho day on which he made payment. A 
person so paying will not have recourse on tho party who appears, through means 
of forgery, as drawer of an unaccepted or acceptor of an accepted bill. A party 
who pays for honour is under like liabilities should the name of tho person ho has so 
paid for have been forged, “ Whoever,” says Mr Justice Bayloy, “ pays a bill, 
should be satisfied that it is, in all its parts, genuine ; if ho bo not, ho will pay it 
at his peril, and will lose his remedy against tho party on whoso account ho pays 
it ” (322). In tho case of vitiations and alterations, tins distinction has to be 
considered; that where, through the carelessness of the original maker of tho docu¬ 
ment, facilities have been left for alteration without detection (as where room is 
left for adding a word to the sum and thereby increasing it), he will be responsible 
for what appears on the face of the paper, {liayley, 318-324. Chitty, 280,287,628.) 
FOULARD, a kind of gauze riband made in Franco. 

FRANC, the unit of tho monetary system.s of Franco and Belgium, is a silver 
coin, worth about 9^d. sterling; the Italian livro, forming the integer of account in 
Genoa and other places, is of precisely the same value. Tho Swiss franc, introduced 
during the existence of tho Helvetic Confederation, is equal to about French 
franc, or Is. 2d. sterling. 

The mutual conversion of French and British money is, fbr general purposes, readily accom- 
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plishGtl hy reckoning 25 francs — £1, or 100 francs = £4; an equation which fumislics us with 
the following rules: — 


1. To convert Franca into Pounds. 

ItuLK.—Cut off the last two figures, and mul- 
tijily the remaimler by 4. 
lix. In 2500 francs how many pounds ? 

25 00 
4 

Ana.£\W). 


’2. To convert Pounds into Francs. 

Rule.— nivido by 4, and add two cii'hers to 
thu quotient. 

Ex. In £l0O how manv francs ? 

4 I 100 

A ns. 2500 francs. .> 


FRANCE, a powerful kingdom advantageously situated in the W. part of Europe, 
lictwecn latitude 42° 20' ancr51° 5' N., and longitude 4° .50' W. and 8° 20' E. It is 
hounded N.W.and N.by the English Channel andtheN. Sea; N.E. by Belgium, Lu.v- 
« inburg, and the Rhenish provinces of Prussia and Bavaria ; E. by Baden, Switzer¬ 
land, and the Sardinian States ; S. by the Mediterranean and Spain : and W. by 
tlie Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic. Including Corsica, it is divided into 86 de¬ 
partments, de.signcd from their geographical position ; .%‘3 arrondissements, named 
from their chief toivns ; 2834 cantons ; and 37,187 communes or parishes. Area, 
nearly 53,000,000 hectares, or about 204,000 British square miles. Population in 
1836, 33,540,908, or 164 to the square mile. Capital, Paris, aii inland town situated 
on the river Seine, and in the department of the same name, in lat. 48“ 50' N., and 
long. 2° 20' E., about 210 miles in a direct line S.E. of London ; population in 18.36, 
90.9,126. Government, a constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the male line, with 
two chambers,—a house of peers, the members of which are nominated by the king, 
and a chamber of deputies,of whom there are 459, chosen by as many electoral colleges, 
for 5 years, A deputy must bo 30 years of age, and pay direct tax3s to the amount 
of fr. 500, or about £20 ; an <dector must be 25 years of ago, and pay .direct taxes 
t«) the annual amount of fr. 200, or £8 ; the total number of these fast in 1838-1839 
was 197,598. 

Physical Character, —Franco generally exhibits a level, but not iindivcrsifled .surface. The most 
level tracts are in the north. The elevated portions .are chiefly in the eastern and soiitliern pro¬ 
vinces. Of the two princii'Kil chains, one is connected with the Alps, the other, a branch from tho 
I’yrenees, consists of the Cevennes, a long range of mountains, which, traversing Languedoc, 
divides the basin of tho Ciuronno from the Mediterranean, and afterwartis stretches northw.-u-d in 
a direction parallel witli the Rhone and the Sa6ne. In Auvergne a branch of this cliain spreads 
into a lofty region, which exhibits very striking indications of volcanic pliononicna. In respect to 
climate, the country ha.s been divided into three regions; the Murllicrii, the Central, and tho 
Southern. In the first, limited by a diagonal lino from lat. 47“ on the W. to 49“ on the E., tho 
waters h.avo all a northerly coiurse. '.nd tho temperature and produce beaif a great resemblance to 
those of the S. ot hhigland. The - .-n.'ral region, bounded southw.ard by a diagonal line, from lat. 
■45" on the W, to 47“ on the B., e..-!i.priscs the country south of the Loire, and may be generally 
dcscriheil as the basin of that river: this is esteemed tho pleasantest part of France, the weather 
being generally clear and agreeable, while the vino flourishes, together with wheat and barley, oats 
:ind ni,ai7.e. In the suuthcra region tho clbnate approaches to that of Italy ; wheat gives place to 
tiiaiy.e; the vine forms a primary object of industry, especially in tho valley of the Garonne ; and 
thu olive, ti.e mulberry, and the or.mge flourish. 

Rural Produce. —Tho country generally is highly fertile. Extensive tracts of heath occur in 
Guieune, Giiseony, Anjou, Rrittany, and Normandy, and poor districts in various other parts, 
hut tlic waste surface bears only a small proportion to the arable and pasture lands. Agriculture, 
however, is commonly in a very backward condition. There ivrc few largo proprietors, or spccuhi- 
tive farmers, who have capital; the average sixo of farms is much less than in England, and there 
are a vast multitude of small oeciipatiuns, by which a family is barely enabled to exist. The im- 
plcnients in use arc besides few, and of an antiquated kind. The land is in consequouce usually 
worked, cleaned, imd manured in an imperfect manner; and the produce of an acre of whciit ou 
good soil is averaged at only 15 to 20 bushels; of barley, 20 to 25; and of oats, 25 to 30, or from 
about one-third to ono-lialf less than on similar lands in England and Scotland, where the climate 
is inferior. In the northern districts adjoining to lielginm, a better system prevails; the land in 
the neighbourliuud of Faris is also well cultivated. In most other p;vrts, except where maize is 
railed, tho old plan of two or ihreo crops and a fallow is adopted; these last being usually ill 
Worked and dirty. The extent of tho arable land is at present estimated at nearly 57.0<.H»,(H.)0 
acres (‘23,000,000 hectares) ; and, according to a recent statement, tho produce in IHO.'V wjis as 
followsWheat, 72,000,000 hectolitres; oats, 49,000,000 hectolitres; rye, 33 ,oo0,<hh) hcetoUtres; 
b.arley, 18,000,000 hectolitres; nia-slin, or mixed corn, 12,(Mt0,000 hectolitres; hiick-wheat, 5,000,000 
hcctulitres; maizo and millet, 7,000,000 hectolitres; pease and beans, 3,500,ooo hectolitres; other 
small grains, 4,000,000 hectolitres; total grain, 203,600,000 hectolitres, rotatoes, 72,000,000 hec¬ 
tolitres ; chesnuts, 2,000,000 hectolitres. 

The woodlands occupy about one-soventh of tho whole surfoce, but their prod'.icc is hardly^suf¬ 
ficient for the consumption of a country where timber, besides being tlio cliief eiunbusfible, is in 
constant request for other purpo.se8. The varieties of climate and po.sitioii are fa} oiirablo to the 
growth of all kinds of European and many exotic trees, including tlio cork-tree, wliich is cultivated 
in the departments of tho south-west. The forests are principally on the highlands in the eastern 
part of Central France; tho ancient province of Bretagne being, on the other hand, the most 
destitute of wood ; but upon tho whole it is pretty genoraily distributed. About oue-soventh of 
file woodlands, consisting of 1473 different forests, belong to tho state. , , , 

The vine, next to wheat, is the most important object of cultivation throughout the whole king¬ 
dom, except in tho departments of the north and north-west; and the :unount of land thus occu¬ 
pied is estimated at 2,134,822 hectares, or about 5,275,450 acres. The growers of wine are esti- 
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mated at nearly 2,000,000; the quantify annually produced at 40,000,000 hectolitres (080,000,000 
gallons), worth about £*22,000,0oo; while the duties linposoil on its consuiiiption auioiiiit to nearly 
^'3,o0u,0tH». The departments in which the vineyards are chiefly situated are the Uironde, which 
yields about 2,500,0()0 liectolitrcs yearly, and fariiish&s the wine known in England under the naino 
of claret: Cluu-ente-Iuferieurc, about 2,5 ihi, 00() hectolitres; lleniult, upwards of 2 ,(hio,OOu heeto- 
litres; Charento, 1,700,000 hectolitres; also Dordogne, tiers, tiard, Lot-et-Oaronue, and Var; 
but those of Alame, Aube, and others, fonuing thb ancient nrovincu of t'hainpagne, as well as 
those of cote d’Or, and SaOne et Loire, conmrised in Uurgunuy, though yielding a smaller quan¬ 
tity than many others, are distinguished for the superior quality of their wines. About one-sixth of 
the^ine is converted into brandy ; that used for exportation is chiefiy made in the Dordelais, but 
the best is that of Chareute, which furnishes the Cognac. [.Wimk. Hranuy.] 

Heet is extensively grown for the sugar derived from Its root; its culture is chiefly piirmied in 
the departments of tlie and 13., and part of tlio centre; the two arrondissoments of Lille aiul Va¬ 
lenciennes, in thodep. dll Nurd, however, furnish one-third of tlic whole quantity made. Tliis 
branch of industry has much iiicreasetl of late years. Of the fruits, the mulberry, reared for tho 
nourishment of the silk-worm, is one of the most important; it is chiefly grown in ttio S., ])ar- 
ticularly in the departments of Oanl, Drome, Vauchise, and Ardwhe; in Ittld, tho quantity of 
silk cocoons obtained amounted to fl,fKi7,0G7 kilogruiiimes. Apples and pears are plentiful in tlio 
departments of the N. and N.W., where the culture of tlie vine cea.scs, and cider and perry arc tbo 
ordinary beverages of the inhabitants. Chesnuts are so abmidaut in some of tlie central and 
Boutlicm departments that they supply a large portion of the food of tlio population of tlie rural dis¬ 
tricts. The oUve, orange, lemon, and pistachio are produced on tlie shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
but are not equal to those of other cuunirics; the best olive oil is that of the dcp. Uouclu«i-du- 
Rhone and of the neighbourhood of Aix. 

The domesticated animals are, for tho most part, similar to those of Great Britain. According 
to Borgliaus, tho live stock In 1810amounted to l,872,f}ou horses, <».7M,4uO cattle, 3!t,()(M),0iMi.'.hiop, 
8,350,0(10 mules and asses, 4,oOO,(MiO bogs, and ‘JiKi,uoo goats. The horses arc generally of inferior 
breed; but great pains i.s at present bestowed on tlicir improvement. The rearing of cattle is pretty 

f reneral, especially in the mountainous regions, where the ox is preferred to the horse for f.irni- 
aboiir. The oxcif*of Gascony are theLirgest, and the navy i.s eutircl v provisionwl from tliem; 
but Paris is mostly supfliied from Anion. The cheese of Dauphiiiy, Pranche Coiiipte, ami ilio 
Ferez mountains is much esteemed. The best butter is nuade in the N., particularly in Brittany, 
Normandy, and the vicinity of Boulogne, from whence considerable quantities are exported. Tlio 
sheep-wool, of which tlie annual produce i.s about 4.a,<>o<),o<iokilognimmcs. is usually ofacoars*.'descrip- 
tion ; only a small.portion of the native bree«ls luiving been cros.scd with the Merino and other jiuo 
kinds. The goats are mostly in the Alpine j-'id Pyrenean cliffs ; in the lattv'r of which tlie Ttiibct 
goat has been natiualized. 'The liogs arc most abundant in tbo E. and N.E. departments, alicro 
tliey supply tho means of a considerable provision trade. 

The Mines are chiefly under the control of government, by wliom the kingiloin is divhlcd into six 
departments, which are placed under an equal number of mspectors, who, with tho .'Iliiistcr of 
the Pulilic Works, corariose the Council-Ocncrul of Mines. In Paris there i.s a theoretical school, 
and at St Etienne one for practical men. Coal is worked in thirty-three departments, but llio 
annual produce is only about 2 i>,<hh).cisj metrical quintals; the most productive districts arc mar 
Valenciennes in the N., and Ht Etienne in tho S., but it is also dug in the dcpartmoiits of Sadiiu 
et Loire, Aveyron, and Oard. iron is produced annually to the extent of 18,tN)0,(MSj tiietric.ol 
quintals. The quantity smelted has been much increased of late years, but tho quality being 
inferior, it maintains its ground against th.at producetl in other countries only by means of prot< ri- 
ing duties. Tho princip.al iron-works arc in tho vicinity of Novers, and tho district of Forez, 
atmut Bt Etienne. Rock-salt and brinc-stirings exist in the department of Alcurthe. The only 
other mineral products that need be noticed are,--silver, found in the department of Iscre; copper, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Lyons; lead in the departments of Fiiiistcrc, l.s^rc, Lozi-rc, and 
Vosges; besides which, manganese, antimony, clay for porcelain, bricks, and tiles, gyi>sum, chalk, 
and slate, are obtained in various places. 

In Manu/aefvres, France ranks next to Great Britain, and in tlio year 1839, tbo estimated vnluo 
of the goods produced was, fr. 2,3.W,«S>0,000 ( Ci>3,200,0iMi). Jtut in several branches, as afterwards 
noticed, the h'dii-stry of the country has been misdirected by a vicious anti-coiuiucrcial system of 
legislation. The principal manufactures are those of silk, woollen cloth, linen, cotton, iron and 
hardware, leather, and sugar. 

The French silks are di.-itingulshcd by superior ta-sto and elegance, qualities for wliich they are 
unrivalled in any other part of Europe, or Indeed of the world. Tho munber of looms in ItKR) was 
estimated at employing 17u,tH»n liands; and their annual produce at fr. 3 isi,4«ki.<»ou 

(,tEl2,IS)0,fi00). This truly national manufacture is principally carried on in tho vicinity of tho 
(listricts wliere the raw .silk is produced. Its chief scat is Lyons; but it likewise cxistH on a con¬ 
siderable scale at Nlnies, Avignon, Annonay, Tours, and Paris, at wiiicii last it has ro<-ctitiy 
received a great augmentation. Ribands are made at 8t Etienne, and Ht C’liamond near Lyons. 

The woollen nianufactu/e, besides being of great ini|K>rtancc, is also one of those that a))pt<:irs 
well adapted to the counti^; and of late years it h.os increased inatcrially. Tho eHliinatcd value 
of the goods nianiifactiired in 1839 was fr. 2(iili,(MfO,<SH) Its principal localities aro 

as follow t-jBroadcloths arc made at Elhceiif, Louviers, and Viro, In Nbrmandy; at Abbeville; at 
Berlan ; ana in tho 8. at Carcassonne, LodCvc, and fJostrea: light fabrics, at Purls, Rhciins, 
Amiens, and Beauvais: hosiery, at Paris, Troyes, Orleans, and at different plaav in Picunly; 
and In the 8. at Ntmes, Lyons, and Marseilles: carpets, at Paris, Abtieviiip, Aubtutsoii, and 
Felfctin : shawls, including caslinierc.s, arc made at I’aris, Lyons, Nlmi«. and 8t Uiicntiri. 

Linens of the finer kinil aro produced at Ht U»<^ntin, f'aiiibray, Vnb ncicnnes, Douay, and other 
places In French Flanders; coarser linens and sailcloth, in Itretagne. The inamifactiirelM’sides exists 
III Doiiphiny. Lace is mode at Alen^on, Caen, anil Hayeux, In Normandy; also at Va)etiei>iiiiei«, 
liouay, and other places. The annual value of these different manufactures is estiiiiatcd at 
fr. aSO.iHlO.tSXt ( .L*H».4<l8,WK)). 

The cotton manufacture is curried on principally in the N. and E. departments. Its chief seat 
is Houen, the Manctusater of France; to which town it be-ars the further resemblance of being 
situated within nearly tho same distance of Uavre that Mnnclusitcr U from Idvcrfiool. This iiuv- 
uufacturo also ©liste on a very comideralile scale at Parts, Troyes, and 8t tlucntln. Printed 
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cniicocs arc made at Rouen and Roanvafs; and at Colmar and Muhlhauson, In tbe department 
e»f JInut-Rhin. This iiiaimfaeture, under the influence oi hijih protecting duties, has increasod 
faster than any other since 1«16. and it now nearly supplies the home demand. Rut beyond 
tills limit it will not probably bo much advanced; as, iUthough the French excel hi the brightness 
and durability of their djes, their machinery is more expensive and less improved than that of 
Clreat Itritain, while their coal costs about double what tiiat mineral can be procured for in Man- 
clicstcr and tllasgow. The estimated valuo of the cotton goods manufactured in 183*1 was 
fr. or 

Wrouglit-iron goods are made at Grossiire, Vienne. St Ihnmct-le-nesert, and > urzon ; steel 
articles, near St Etienne, Arc near Gmy, Itavcau,-and La l>oiic near La fhariteS Orleans,*’oix, 
and IJeze; brass and zinc wares at Ronen and Paris; tinncil-platc wares at luiphy, Font St Our*, 
and Montatairc; wire and nails at Laigle, Lods, Morvillars, and Romilly; tcoU at Ainbov*e, 
Toulouse, Arc, Foy, and Klingenthal} flreanns and other weapons, at rulle, Paris. St Etienne, 
and KJingentlial; hardware, at Paris, Strasbourg, ChalotiB-sur-Mamc, Tliiers, Chatelleranlt, and 
Langres: the total annual produce of these diflerctit manufactures is estimated at fr. 21o.(K»f»,<‘<Hi 
(.■t‘8,«tK),(l()0). llronzc goods, chiefly at Paris. Those of copper, at Romilly, Irnphy, Itouen, Tou¬ 
louse, and Paris; and of lead, at J'aris and Tours. Goods ol tin, platina. inerciiry, and antimony, 
chiefly at Paris, at which city are likewise the principal sugar-refineries, and munufactories of 
soap, liats, furniture, starch, lacquered goods, gold and silver luce, goldsmiths’ wares and jewellery, 
clicriiical articles, musical instruments, find watches: watch-macliincry, however, is chiefly made 
at IJcaiicort, St Nicholas d’Aliermont, Bus:in 90 n, and Montb^liard- i’aj/cr and paper-hangings 
are nianufactured at Annonay, S<»rcl, Saus.*aye, Paris, Vienne, and otlu-r places; leatlier, 
including gloves, at Paris. Sens, Lonjumeau, Grenohle, and Toulouse ; porcelain, at i'aris, Sevres, 
and Limoges; and wedge wood and otlier earthenware, at Barrcgueiuims, t.'reil, and Montercau. 
Glassware, at St Gobiii, St Quirin, MonthermeS and Cirey. I'erfumerv, in the boiithern depart¬ 
ments. Suiptr from beid-root is cliicfly made in the north; a branch of industry, whieli, first in¬ 
troduced liuring Napoleon’s anti-commercial system, has greatly increased of late ye;irs. Tlio 
produce of 18.'18 was estimated at frtl,o(K»,(>oo kilogrammes; but its existence is entirely derHindent 
<in the continuance of the present higli duties on foreign and colonial sugar. Steam-engines are 
now generiilly In use, and about two-tliirds of them are of Frcnclt inamdaefflTe. 

i’aris is the principal seat of the book-trjtde*; but Lyons ami A vignon .-ire also ii^porfant literary 
marts. This trade has inerciised greatly since Idl.’i, thoiigli it snfrers miieli from for.'ttieal practices 
in Hi Igiuin and Switzerland, where most French works of merit are almost immediately reprinted. 
All the French looksellcrs are licenscsl, and oldigod to conform to certain prescribed rides. 

37ic Fisheries on the coast Jire not of mueli importance; the princip:il are those of pilchards, off 
Hrittany ; of herrings, at Dieppe ; of tiirliot, inaelterel, Ac. between Dunkirk suid St Valery ; of 
oysters, at Cancale Buy and the niiiiiths of tlio tSeinc; and of anchovies, on the Mc-diterrane.'in 
coast, especially off the deparinit-nt Dn V'ar. In 18.18. the ninnb* r of boats engaged in the cfiast 
tislieries on tlie'Atlantic was 462(1; tonnage, 38,t‘08 ; crews, 21,!li>4 : Dn the Mciliterranean, boats, 
1260; tonnage, i>‘»31; crews, {>213; total boats, HHIU:; tonnage, 43.!>3!1; cre-ws, 27.2o7. Tho 
eod-fisliery on the Hank of Newfoundland, .and at flic French islands of .Miquelon .and Pierre, is 
eliietly prosecuted by vessels fitted o«it from Dunkirk, Marseilles, Granville, Hordcaux, and La Ro- 
clielle ; the number employed in 1838being4/7 ; toiinaifc, 571854 ; crews, 11,361; and the prodneo 
consisted of 432.81 Sewts. wet fish; 276,858cwts.dr.v; .34,234cwts.oil; and 17,580 cwts. sounds. Inthe 
sfime year, tlic whale-fishery employed 21 ships (cliieliy from Havre). their aggregate tonnage being 
8610, and crews (K)o. Tlio cod and whale fisheries are inaiidy supported by a system of bounties. 

luternnl Trade and Means qf Communication. —I’he difference between the climate and prodtic- 
tions of the nortliern and sonthem divisions of the kingdom affords ample scope for exchange, and 
the internal trade is in consequoneo somewhat considerable. Iiaving greatly increased since it was 
einaneipateil from the niiserablo system of provincial duties under which it laboured prior to the re¬ 
volution. The means of coinmun'icntion, however, will not bear comparison either with those of 
Great Hritain or the United tStates. The roads arc divided into royal, departmental, and comimi- 
nal, tbe expenses of wliich arc respect ivciydefmyed by the government and the departments or cem- 
muncs to which they belong. The first, in Hk'iy', extended about 22.(K'0 miles; tney arc commonly 
well made,—their coastrnetion and repair, ns well us those of the departmental road's, which extend 
23.0(10 miles, being under tho superintendence of a central board; but tbe communal n^ads, which 
are under no such control, arc mostly in a very bad state. Few' railroads have yet been laid down ; 
tbe principal being tiiosc between Paris and St Gennain, and fr.nn St Etienne to Lyons. Hut sur¬ 
veys have been made, and reportwl to the Uhanibers, of five different lines, xvitli bmnehea, which 
it IS consider oil desirable should be iindortakon. These lines are, Irf, From Paris to Hoiicn. Havre, 
and Dieppe, with branches to Pontolse and Hoauvais. 2-.f, P'rum Paris to Lille, with branches to 
Valenciennes, t'alais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk. 3*1, From Paris to Strasbourg, with branches to 
Nlct/., Vitry-le-Francais on tbe Marne, and Gr.vy on tbe SaOne, 4(5, I'nim Paris to Lyons and 
MiirselHes, with branches to Melun and Gray. 5(5, From Paris to Orleans, Tours, and Hordcaux, 
with branelu's to Poitiers, Nantes, Louviers, and F.lbmuf. Tho extent of these projected lines is 
about 3125 English miles, and the estimated cost of their construction, fr. !lo8,(XH>,(>oo, or A‘36,32(>,(K)0. 

Tho extent of watcr-eommiinioations was estimated in 18.37 at 78(56 miles, of which about flvo- 
seveiitbs wore eontrilmted by means of navigable rivers, and two-sevenths by canals.^ Of the for¬ 
mer, tile princiiHil are the Seine, tho navigation of which commences at Troyes ; the. Viluine, com- 
meiielng at Rennes; the Loire, commencing at Roanne; the Doniogne, near Souillac; the Garonne, 
a little above Toiiiotisc; and tlie Ithone, wbicli, though liable to interruption after it leaves the 
Lake of Geneva, reeoinmonces u little above beysscl, on the frontier towirrd Savoy, and remains 
open during the rest of Its course. The principal existing canals are as follow;—The Great Canal 
of Langiiodoe, or dn Midi, which joins tbe Garonne, at or near Toulouse, with the port of ^tte, 
and thus connects tlio Atlantic with tlie Mciliterranean. It was opened in the reign of Louis XIV. 
A. D. 1681, and is one of the most magnificent canals in the world. Tlie canal of Clinrollais, or du 
Ventre, which connects the Loire, near tbe junction of llie Arroux. with the Sadne, at Cholona- 
siir-SaOno. The canal of the Rhine and Rlione or </(/- Monsieur, which connects these rivers by 
joining their tributaries, ttio Doubs ami tho 111. Tlio oan. 3 l of Hurgmidy, which joins the Sadne 
with the Yonne, and thus connects tho Seine with the Rlioneand Hliinc. The canals ofRriareand 
Drl(ians, wliicli unite tho Loire with tho Loivs, a tributary of the Seine. The canal of Brittany, tbe 
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longest of all (230 miles), which runs between Nantes and Brest. The total number complete in l(fcT7 
was 74 ; besides which, 16 were in process of construction, and 14 others were projccttHl. 

The External Trader though considerable, is by no means commensurate with the natural prodin*- 
tive powers of the country, its advantageous position, or the ingenuity and cnteriwise of the peoi>l*>. 
This is mainly to be ascribed to the system acted upon by successive governments of protecting 
native industry, and excluding foreign products, with the view of rendering France Independent 
of other countries. This system was introduced in 1667 by M. Colbert, then minister of linani o 
to Louis XIV.; and the prestige that has attached to his name has tended itiatcrially to prolong 
this regulating mania. Its depressing effects are now sccnand acknowledged by the generality of tho 
merC^tUe class, and even by tho government; but the influence of Iwth has hitherto been ov» r- 
powered and superseded by a comliination of the sinister interests wliich it has been the iiieans of 
creating; and even since the return of peace in 11115, tho ordonnances of a pernicious teinh-ncy 
have been many and stringent, while those of a liberal character have beeti few and unimportant. 

The principal articles of cxixtrt are,—wine, brandy and liqueurs, salt, raw silk, wax, tallow, 
hides, wool, olive, rape, linseed and other oil, tobacco, flax, iron and steel, and colonial iwo- 
duco re-exported; besides the following manufactured goods, namely, silk.s, woollens, linen and 
hempen cloth, cottons, hardwares, perfumery and articles of fashion, hats, jewellery, and 
household furniture. The chief articles of import are,--of raw materials, silk, wool, hemp, flax, 
and cotton; of metals, iron and steel, lead, copper, tin, and bullion; of manufactured guoiln, 
hardwares and linen yam; of colonial, tolmcco. sugar, and coffee; besides the folloxving inis- 
ccUaneous articles, raw hides, tallow, bones and horns, olive oil, hard wootls for c.ahinet ware, 
cheese, sulphur, and wax. Tlic export and import of flax arc nearly equal; of the coffee uud 
tobacco imported, about one-half is re-exported, uud of tho sugar about one-seventh. The export 
of wax is about half the import; that of raw hides, one-foiirth to one-third. 

The foreign trade has increased greatly since the peace of 1615. During the continuance of war t he 
commerce of the Atlantic ports was completely ruined, and that of the Mediterranean greatly 
harassed and interrupted by British cruisers; and the average annual amount of expurt.sin the three 
years 1816,1817, and 1818, was only 17,429,533; but in the course of the sucei*eding 20 years this 
amount was double^ the average of the three years, 18,'I6,1837, and 1838, having been X'.'k>,<)7t*.5.JI. 
The folloxving tables show nature, amount, and distribution of the foreign trade in the year 18.18:— 

STATEME.VT of the Value of Merchandise imported into, and exported from Fraiioe, 
dividing tlie Articles into certain Classes, and distinguishing the Trade by Sea 
and by Land, in tho Year 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

IMPOH'l’S. 

1 EXPORTS. j 

By Sea. 

By Land. 

Total. 

By Sea. 

By I.aiul. 

Total. 

Axi.mal Pboductio.vs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Live Animals. 

28.710 

604,7.08 

6.33,508 

14.5,0.54 

2*M.6(W 

4:fn.r,iut 

Animal Produce. 

3,22;i.7.38 

5,041,844 

8,2fi5,.5H2 

2,790.W3 

329,115 3,119.9881 

I’roduce of Fisheries. 

678,295 

25,858 

704,153 

136,102 

15,482 

151 ,.5841 

Materials for Medicine and 
Perfumery. 

42.843 

23,40.1 

66,246 

26,150 

4,6701 .10,8:>(J 

Hard Substances for Carving 


4,234 

122,830 

15,731 

919 

16,600 

Vboktablb Productions. 







Farinaceous Food. 

719,6«5 

1.14,802 

8.54,488 

824,642 

a5.77i 

910,41.1 

Fruits. 

899,829 

273,.';32 

1,173.361 

.147.1.56 

82.719 

429,87.5 

Colonial Produce. 

4,4(14,809 

67,(««; 

4,461,895 

l,0.11,.5«i3 

657,245 

.107.728 

1,3.19,291 

Vegetable Juices. 

1,449,610 

39,2t.D 

1,488.879 

12.3,024 

780,269 

M^icinal Substances. 

108,.‘52ff 



49,0(;o 

21,o;i6 

70,096 

Common Wood (Timber).... 


607,4(Mt 

1,. 1.1.5.930 

163,492 

102,499 

26.5,991 

Exotic Woods (Hard Woods) 

239,361 

3,622 

242,983 

37,813 

6,489 

44,302 

Fruits, Stalks, and Filaments, 
for manufacturing purposes 

4,737,311 

121 , Mr , 

4,8.59,1.56 

2*12.766 

718..169 

1,011.1.1.5 

Dves and Tanning Stuffs. 

181,178 

26,909 

208,087 

4.39,.578 

280,6.'6 

720,204 

Other Produce and Waste... 

16,180 

64,819 

80,999 

81,020 

59,839 

140,8.59 

Mineral Productions. 
Stones, Earths, and other 
Fossils. 

427,236 

671 ,.124 

1,098,.560 

155,.127 

11.1.717 

269,044 

Metals.. 

1,650,030 

409,5.52 

2,059,682 


286,2.53 


Manufactured Goods. 







Chemical Preparations. 

2,19,101 

22,.106 

261,406 

286,870 

99,.142 
145,aT1 

.1(16,212 

Prepared Dyes. 

1,286,438 

24,102 

1,310,640 

204,517 

a50,3.50 

Colours. 

1.1,076 

16,012 

29,088 

.17.6.57 

40,875 


Various Compositions. 

10.1,28.1 

173,122 

27fi,405 

701,706 

*17,077 

1,0.18,78.1 

Liquors, of aU kinds. 

45,8.12 

8,640 

64,472 

2,6.15.819 

262,»55.1 

147,228 

2,898.472 

Vitrifications. 

43,524 

865,367 

35,809 

131,277 

79,.T13 

538,958 

686,186 

Threads. .. 

996,634 

4,758,566 

92,169 

107,267 

i:Kh426 

Woven Goods and Pelt. 

1,840,229 

2,918,337 

11,936,244 


16,816,673 

Paper, and Fabrications of the 
same . 

42,795 

.19,026 

917,170 


.197,6.12 

2I0,2f» 

607,798 

Various Manufactures. 

934,447 

1,851,622 

3,462,205 

1,381,.130 

4,a'13,6.35 

Total. 

25,168,553 

12,313,626 

37,482,179 

27,791,1.54 

10,445,1.52' 

.'«,2.1(5.306 
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Statement showing the Amount of the Import and Export Trade of France with 
the different Countries of the iVorld, in the Year 1B3B. 


Europe. 

Russia.. 

Sweden. 

Norway.. 

Denmark..a. 

Prussia. 

Ilanse Towns.. 

Mccklenburgf-Bchwerin.. 

Holland. 

Helgium. 

Great Britain. 

Portugal, Azores, &c... 

Spain. 

Austria. 

Sardinian States. 

Two Sicilies. 

Tuscany. 

Roman States, Lucca.... 

Switzerland. 

Germany.. 

G recce. 

Turkey. 


Africa. 

Egypt. 

A Igicrs.. 

Harbaiy States. 

Capo of Good Hope and \ 

Mauritius./ 

Other parts. 


Asia. 

E. Indies, Uritisli, and\ 

Australia.j 

E. Indies, Dutch. 

.... French. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1,292,81.0 

639,828 

202,711 

41,666 

440,339 

88,676 

33,144 

78,65(1 


361,694 

397,3.52 

831,018 

14,124 

16,275 

837,359 

877,014 

3,72.3,tt5(> 

3,797,701 

61,080 

1,418,.592 

206,197 

4,469,388 

HI 

2,380,813 

541,782 

899,0a3 

632,3(ki 

719,091 

.38,373 

1(7.897 

2,678,0(M» 

3,445,823 

2,180,175 

1,794,017 

1.5,713 

84,3(7 

1,090,996 

657,279 

L37.a'12 

1.51,008 

66,697 

1,011,4.31 

240,137 

210,566 

24,172 

273,.’)28 

22,933 

62.710 

723,204 

108,481 

249,194 

67,35.5 

212,344 

17.:J61 


China. 

Cochin-China, &c. 


America. 

United States. 

Hayti. 

British Possessions.. 

Spanish - 

Danish - 

Dutch — 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

Central America.... 

Venezuela. 

New Granada. 

Peru. 

Bolivia. 

Chili.. 

States of Rio de la Plata 


French Colonics. 

Ouadaloupc. 

Martinique...... 

Bourbon. 

Senegal. f... 

Cayenne. 

StPlerreand Miquelon, > 

and the fisheries./ 

Wrecks and salvage. 


Total merchandise.. 
Specie imported (nne-\ 
halffromGreatBritain) / 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£48,149 

£11,512 

63,731 

33,252 

5,.3n,827 

6,8^9,921 

290,41i 

202.131 

• * • • 

28.(49 

469,676 

602.915 

35,981 

151,616 

8 


.379,425 

918,295 

176,(50.3 

324.261 

106,690 

13,194 

51,361 

70,396 

19,784 

17.419 

890 

103.895 

• . . . 

14..376 

1.32.33.3 

.307,,348 

255,319 

201,113 

860,474 

607,708 


623.780 

,r 844,824 

549,8.35 

212,4.55 

472,224 

109,3!>9 

13C,6!12 

408,.976 

227,1/1 

14,759 

.... 

;37,482,179 


6,907,087 

2,288,93(J 


mm\ 


Statement showing tho Number and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Foreign 
Trade of France, which Entered and Cleared at Ports in that Country, di.s- 
tinguishing French from Foreign Vessels, and those employed in the Direct from 
tho.so employed in tho Carrying Trade, also tho Value of their Cargoes, in tho 
Year 1838. 


Vessels and Trade. 

Entered. | 

Clearc.!. | 

Vessels. 

Tons. Cargoes, j 

Ve.sse)s. 

Tons. 

Cargoes. 

French, exclusive of coasters. 

Foreign, in direct trade with the \ 
country to which they belong / 
Fiireigrij in carrying trade. 

6,081 

6,812 

1,194 

1 £ 

657,004 12,6!)5,12l) 
844,21.3 10,671,384 
170,527 1,802,044 

5,557 

6,126 

1,194 

669,882 

463,342 

148,123 

£ 

11,040,1.56 

14,340,41(1 

2,410,568 

Total.... 

14,087 ' 1.671,024 25,108,548 

11.877 




Tho number and tonnage of merchant vessels, which belonged to tho ports of Franco on 31st 
December 1030, were aafollows:—Of 30 tons and under, 10,623; between .'«) and OOtons, lOlO; 
between (50 and 1(K» tons, 1515; between 1(10 and 200 tons, 1263; between 200 and 3i>0 tons, 6(i6; 
lietwecn 300 and 400 tons, 213; between 400 and 600 tons, 68; between .'JOO and 600 tons, iH; 
betwoeu 600 and 700 tons, 2; of 800 tons (1164) and upwards, 1; total number of vcasels, 1.5,326, 
and of tons, 696,978. 

ITie Trade beluteen Prance and Great Britain is inconsiderable, when viewed with reference to 
the vast capabilities of the two countries to supply their mutual wants, and to their mw neigh¬ 
bourhood to each other. This is to bo attributed to tho exclusive policy introduced l>y M. Colbert, 
and afterwards imitated in our own country; and to the long continuance of that feverish smto of 
mutual jealousy and hatred whlcli was ever and anon breaking out into tierce and protracts con¬ 
tests of arms,—influences which, until a recent period, have led tho two nations to act m if each 
had no higher interest than at any cost to keep itself independent of the other, and to their com- 
uiorclal intercourse being, os it was in most other respects, little more than a connexion of opposi¬ 
tion. At one period. Indeed, sounder views seemed likely to prevail. In 1786, Mr Pitt concluded the 
treaty commonly called tho Eilen treaty, after Mr William Eden (subsequently Lord Auckland), 
tho negotiator, which was favourable iii the highest degree to tho extension of eoiiimercial ralations 
between France and Great Britain; but this treaty continued in operation only until 1791, when 
its provisions wore supplanted by a new tariff, reimposing tho fomcr prohibitory duties; and the 
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system then restored may be said to have been adhered to down to the present day, at least on the 
part of France, in all its leading principles. 

At different periods since the peace of 1815, attempts have been inado to extend commerce 
between the two countries. In Great Dritain, tlie discriminating duty on French wines lias lieen 
repealed; the silk manufactures, formerly prohibited, are now admitted upon a scale of duties 
wltich causes a considerable trade in them to bo carried on. ami at various times the duties 
have been reduced in a considerable degree upon many minor artii-les of French produce ; 
while in France these concessions have been met witli a corresponding spirit. Hut viewed as a 
wiiole, what has been eti'ectedis trifling, wlien compareil witli what yet rctiiainsto be done. ’I hoso 
greataSritish staples, coal and iron, articles of which Franco is dcncicnt, tiro yet loudoil by hi.-r 
with prohibitory duties; restrictions are likewise imposed by her on hardware,•cnitlcry, cottons, 
yams, and many other products of English industry. On tlic other liand, tlie duties levied in the 
United Kingdom on brandy, and even many descriptions of Freneli silks and wines, are much too 
high. Happily the importance of further relaxations is appseciated by tlie two govermnenls. as 
well as by tlio great body of the consumers in both countries, so that there is now some prospect 
that their commercial intercourse will bo allowed to grow up to its natural level. 


Trade of the United Kingdom with France at different Periods. 




O/iieial V'alue. 


Declared Value 
of British and 
Irish I’nxlucc 

Years. 


Exports to France. 

Imports from 
France. 

British and Irish 
produce and 
manufactures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Alerchandise. 

Total Exports. 

and Manufac¬ 
tures exported to 
France. 

1785 

£ 

33,4.370 

£ 

368,037 

£ 

354,020 

78,653 


£ 

1795 

4r,v>!i3 

• • • • 


• « • • 

1805 

< 494,74.0 

19J1 

3.V1 

552 


1815 

754,372 

214,824 

1,228,8.'>6 

1.443,680 

298.292 

1820 

775.132 

.3.34,087 

829.814 

1,163,901 

3!K),745 

1825 

1,835,985 

279,212 

892,403 

1,171,615 

360,710 

1830 

2.317,686 

486,284 

181,066 

6(*7„349 

475,884 

18.35 

2,746,999 

1,.561,915 • 

1,700,665 

' 605,.346 

2,0f7.2«l 

1,453,6.36 

1836 

.3,125,978 

2,707.587 

644,950 

2,345,615 

1,.591,381 

1837 

2,t)36,844 

8.39,207 

2,876,051 

1,643,204 

1838 

3,4.31,119 

3.193,923 

.3,118,410 

691,080 

.3,885,00.3 

2,314,141 

18^ 

4,022,.'J26 

514,243 

3.632,(»3 

2.298,.-107 


The principal exports from France into the United Kingdom in the year 1839 were as follow:— 
Apples (official value), ; baskets, .i,‘5(>no; books, ,-i,'13,7if9; boracic acid, 1111,09.3 Ihs.; 

boxes, i‘13,593; brimstone, 199,104 cwts.; clocks, cork, 2531 cwts.; wlieat, 278,181 

qu-arters; barley, 105,.32(> quarters; beans, 27,004 quarters; other grain, 8800 quarters; flour, 
11.5,502 cwts.; cotton manufactures, £41.7oO; eggs. No. 90,834.103; needlework, ,i,*l9,f583; flax 
and tow,78,607cwts.; flowers, artifleial, £20.933; furs,martin,No. 13,826; glass bottles, 1.215,426 
qts. Imp. measure; hair, human, 88til lbs.; hats of straw. No. 5801 ; liemp, 19,546 cwts; le.^tlier 
manufactures, viz. gloves, 1,007,889 pairs; boots and shoes, 48,824 pairs; and other articles, £'.5748; 
linen articles, viz. cambrics and bordered handkerchiefs, .34,598 pieces; and of other sorts, £7**12; 
madder, 58,044 cwts.; madder-root, 13,211 cwts; nuts, viz. walnuts, 14,131 bushels; oil of olives 
11,113 gallons; and of thyme, 6567 lbs.: ochre, .3779 cwts.; paper for hangings, 2!),444 sq. yds., ami 
other sorts, 61,946 lbs.; pictures. No. 2316 ; platting, &c. for straw bonnets, 34,957 lbs.; plums 
and pruncllocs, 8169 cwts.; prunes, 18,998 cwts. • [irints and drawings. No. 11.3,803; quinine (sul¬ 
phate of), 5.5,477 ounces; rapcsccd and other oil cakes, 287,9,3.3 cwts ; salt, .39,476 bushels; seeds, 
clover, 26,.'»30owts.; onion, 42,.399lbs.; tares, 22,040bushels; silk (chiefly re-exportetl from Italy), 
raw, 1,018,901 lbs.; waste, knubs, and husks, 5(18,7.''*4 Ihs.; thrown, dyed 1711 lbs., and und>^><i 
212,820 lbs.; silk manufactures, namely, plain or flgured, including ribands, 220,517 lbs.; gaiizo 
and gauze ribands, 18,127 lbs.; crape, 3^J5 lbs.; velvet, 9254 lbs.; fancy silk not, 3582 lbs.; lac<*, 
1733lbs.; other sorts, £‘12^925: skins, kid, 629,995; spirits, brandy, 1,936,172 gallons; verdc- 
gris, 62,859 lbs.; watches, £17,06.3; water, Cologne, 54,685 flasks; wine, 485,051 gallons; woo), 
sheep’s, 83,141 lbs.; woollen manufactures, £‘132,719. The chief articles on which an inereasc has 
taken place of late years are, raw silk and silk manu&cturcs, wine, glass buttles, eggs, gloves, 
boxes, brimstone, clocks and watches, straw platting, quinine, oil-coke. 

The principal articles of British produce and manufacturos imported into France from tlie Unittsl 
Kingdom in the same year were as follow Apothecary wares (declared value), £11,049; ap¬ 
parel, Ac. £22,696; araenic, 5047 cwts.; books, ,£8.347; coals, 340,373 tons, £116,961 ; copper 
smelted from foreign ore, 84,567 cwts. £.363,6,37; cotton manufactures, namely, calicoes, muslins, 
fustians, Ac., 2,721,568 yds., £58,528; lace and patent nut, 11,849,800 yds., £53,092: hosiery and 
small wares, £40,269; cotton twist and yarn, 70,191 lbs., £37,884; earthenware, .£.3099; hard¬ 
wares and cutlery, £67,478; horses. No. 418, £19,665; iron and steel unwrougiit, £76,3:)5; inni, 
wrought, £16,964 ; lead and shot, £12,776; linen manufactures, £247,686; and yarn, 12,2,’S9,2.54 
lbs., £644,144; maclilnery, £182,329; silk manufactures. £11,648; silktwistand jam, £.32,980; 
tin, unwrought, 9795 cwts., £37,020; tin plates, £8796; wool, sheep’s, 876,1(81 lbs., £68,176; 
woollen and worsted yarn, 153,.3291hs., £29,495 ; woollen manufactures, £‘61,493. The increase of 
late years has chiefly occurred on the following articles, namelyLinen manufactures and yarn 
(which now amount toabouttwo-flftlisof the wiiole), coal, copper smelted from foreign ore. cotton 
lace and net, small wares, twist and yarn, hardware, machinery, siik twist and yarn, and woollen 
yarn. Besides British products, various foreign and colonial articles arc iniporteil from the United 
Kingdom, the principal being, cinnamon, cochineal, unwrought coppw, cocoa, Indian silks (chiefly 
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bandanas and Iiandkcrchiofs) and cottons, shellac, goat’s bair manufui-turcs, indigo, castor oil, 
pepper, quicksilver, precious stones, saltpetre, spelter, and cotton wool. 

In addition to the trade just described, a considerable intercourse is conducteil by those effectual 
reformers of faulty tariffs,—^the smugglers. This illicit trade chiefly consists in conveying brandy 
from France to the S. coast of England, and in introducing some descriptions of yarns and lace into 
the former, across the frontier by way of Belgium. A great deal «>f trurious information upon tins 
subject is to lie found in tbo Reports in 1832 and 18.34, by Mr Villiers and Dr Bowring, on 
the commercial relations between France and Great Britain; tliougli, since these reports were 
tnadc, it is believed that in some branches, especially tliut of yarns, the irregular trade has 
decreased. 

PaiNCiPAi. Ports om thb Atlantic. 

These, stated in their order along the coast froni N. to SS., are, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, St 
VaU'ry-sur Somme, Dieppe, Fecamp, Ilarlieur, Do Havre, llonfleur, Caen, Chcrlxjurg, Gran¬ 
ville, St Malo, Brest, L’Orient, Naptes, La Rochelle, Rochefort on the Cliarcnte, iiordeuux, and 
Bayonne. Tiiose of Clierbourg, Brest, and L’Orient are, as is well known, priucipal stations of 
the French navy. Of the mercantile ports the chief are the following:— 

Dunkirk, the most nortliorly, lies in lat. fil® 2' N., long. 2^ 22' E.; pop. 2.1,000. The har- 
iKmr is largo and commodious; but tliere is a dangerous bar at its mouth. It is a free port; and, 
being connected with several of the canals wliicli intersect Belgium, it is a considerable eniporium 
for wine, brandy, and other articUs of French produce, for the supply <jf that country. The New¬ 
foundland cod-llshcry and the herring-fishery arc alsf* prosecuted to some extent. liuring the late 
war hetwecu Great Rritain and France, numerous privateers were fitted out frt>in it. 

He Havre, in hit. 49* 2!/ N., long. 0® & E. is, next to Marseilles, tlie principal commercial sea¬ 
port of France. It is situated on the right bank of the .Seine, at its mouth, which Ls several 
miles wide; distant 127 miles from Paris (byroad), and 42 miles from Rouen; pop. exclusive of 
sciamen, 25,()18. Tlie site of the town is low.- Tlie port is comprehended witliin the cii-cuit of the 
tttwn, and lia.s communicating with it three b.'tsius, c-ipable uf atxrommodatiiig about 5(.H) vessels; 
but this is inadequate to the growing importance of its trade. At its entrance, which is fortified, 
is an old tower, built by Francis I., 79 feet in lioiKlit, from whence signal-s arc made. There .are 
two romlstctuis,—the outer or great road, in which large .sliips always li^ab.iut a league frt>m 
Jbivre, and having from ti to 74 fathoms water at ebb ; the inner or litt’ff't'^d, .separated from tJie 
former by a sand-bank, about lialf a league di.«tant, having from 3 to 3J fatiioms\at ebb, but the 
ri.se of tide being about 25 feet, tlie largest merchantnien are on.iblod to enter tlie harbour. B»-ing 
the principal port of Paris, most of the foreign and colonial produce destined for the consumption 
of th;it city is conveyed into it; while its proximity to the district, of which Houen is the capital, 
renders it the chief place in France for the inijiortarion of cotton, as well as the great centre of tho 
trade with the United States, with whiirli there is arn-gular conimiiincatioii by iiicans of packets, 
us at Liverpool. The annual value of the imports Is about fr. 2oo.<'(ii',<M't», or -fy.doo.tKKi. The 
chief exports are silk and woollen stufl's, lacv, gloves, trinkets, i>crfuiiicry, wines, and brandy; 
corn being sometimes exported, and at other times imported. In 183«, the total numiter of ves¬ 
sels that entered from foreign countries and French colonics was 1301, burden .■13.'i,(iU7 tons; whero-^ 
of belonged to France 5(53, burden 129,172 tons ; to the United States 241, burden tons; 

to Britain 3(>1, burden 69,.'>e3 tons. In tlie same year, the number of coasting vessels which 
entered was .3034, burden 257,505 tons. At Havre an active intercourse is kept up, not only with 
Paris and various places <in the coast, but with tho jiriiicipal iiorts of England, .and of the N. aud 
S. Ilf Europe, In )8.'tt5, the number of steamers which entered was 558, burden lol,,’i61 tons. 

jfantes, in lat. 47° 13' N., long. 1° 3.3' \V., is situated on the N. bank of the Loire, and derives its 
importance and prosperity from being tlio port of that river. The town is ancient and of historical 
celebrity ; pop. 87,191. At spring-tides vessels of 200 tons come up to it; hut at other times this 
can be accomplished only by craft not e.xcecding 1I;0 tons. I.argcr ships eitlier remain at Paiin- 
btriif, 25 miles lower down, near the month of the river, or at least discharge part of their cargo 
there. Nantes contains several e.xten.sive manufactories, shipbuilding yards, and a victualling 
establishment for tho navy,—provisions being very cheap. The exports are wine, brandy, vinegar, 
grain, flour, biscuit, butter, silks, woollens, and linens. The chief imports are colonia'i produce, 
cotton, indigo, and timber. In 18.38, 4.37 vessels, burden (kljlWKi tons, entered froui foreign coun¬ 
tries and French colonies, and 400.3 coasters, burden l.')5,IUo tons. 

Bordraux, in lat. 44® 50' N., long. «®.35' W., is situated in the department of Gironde, on 
tho W, bank of tho Garonne, which here makes n considerable bond, having the city and its ex¬ 
tensive quays on its concave bank, in the form of tlic orescent moon. It is a very ancient toaii, and 
deservedly celebrated. Many of the houses are exceedingly elegant, and the general stylo of living 
is luxurious in a higher dej^ee than in any other part of France, except Paris ; pop. 95,000, The 
appro.ach by water is maRiiiticcnt. 'The river at its narrowest part is 720 vards across, witli a depth 
of IG feet at low, and nearly 30 feet at iiigli water. The port is c;ipable ot accommodating up\v.ard.s 
uf 1000 vessels, and such ns do not exceed 50o or (5(K) tons may enter at all times uf the tide. Bor¬ 
deaux is the priiioip.al outlet for the wines of the W. districts of Friiiice, and even uf the southern 
and midland districts; and these, more especially claret, form its staple trade. The other exports 
consist of brandy, refined sugar, cattle, hides, provisions, fiour, clovcr-seed, almonds, prunes, 
ehosnuts, walnuts, cork, turpentine, resin, tartar, verdigris, linens, and colonial produce; these 
arc shipped to various parts of Europe, America, the French colonies, or to India. The chief im¬ 
ports are, sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, and tobacco, mostly from tho colonies; tin, lead, 
copper, coals, hardware, timber, hides, hemp, horns, beef, and flt.li, from Great Britain, the N. 
of Europe, and America. Its trade is greatly promoted by the Canal <if L.'ingiiedac. which joins 
the Garonne, and of which Bordeaux forms the embuueliurc towards the Atl.aiitic. Hliipbuilding 
and various manufactures are carried on extensively; and there are two liirgc fairs, one of which 
opens 1st March, tho other ou the 15tli October. In 18.'18, 892 vessels, burden 112,025 tuna, 
entered tho port from foreign countries and French colonies, of which 9!) vessels, burden 17,007 
tons were British; besides tlicse tliere entered 592o coasters, burden 2;i3,210 tuns. 

Principal Ports on the SIkditerrankan. 

Those, stated in their order from E. to AV. are, 'Toulon va celebrated station of the French navy), 
Marsuillos, Arles, Cette, Agdo, Port-Veiidres. 
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Cette, in lat. 43® 24' N., long. 3® 42' E., is situated in the department of Ilenmit, on tins narrow 
stripe of land which separates the etang or lagoon of Thau from the sea. It foniis oneeinlionchure 
of the Great Canal of Languedoc, a circumstance to which its rise and prosperity is atone attrihut- 
able, 03 the port is not very good, nor has it the natural facilities for becoming so: it has also a 
canal communication with the Rhone; pop. ll.fMH. The harbour, which has from 1*) to IPfec't 
water, and can accommodate about 40o vessels, is formed by two l:iteral moles, with a breakwater 
across the entrance. The moles are fortitle*!, and on the principal tuic is a lighthouse, elevated JI4 
feet above the level of the sea. A considerable trade is carried on in the wines and brandies of Lan¬ 
guedoc, of which Cette is the depdt. The ssilt-works on the a<i(}oining lagoon ore pretty extensive ; 
as are also the tisheries, particularly that of sordines. About 130,0U0 tons of shipping (including 
coasfers) enter annually. 

Marseilles, in hat. 43® 17' X., long. .'<’22' E.,-is the princip.al commercial city and port ofErance. 
It is seated at the upper end of a gtdf, covered and defcndc<l by many small islands, aiid is divid<'d 
into the old town, or the city, and the new. In the former, the streets are narrow, and the houses 
moan; but in the latter, which communicates with the old by a tine street, the squares and build¬ 
ings are besiutiful; pop. about 125,0(Mt. Marseilles has been called Eurepe in miniature; it is the 
resort of foreigners of all nations, and the variety, continual bustle, and medley of languages which 
this occasions, are among its mo it strilcing features. The liarbour is an oval, of more than half a 
mile long, and about a quarter of a mile broad, formed by a small inlet of the sea, running east¬ 
ward into the heart of the city, which is built round it; and is capable of accommodating .alKuit 
1200 vessels. It is very safe but not deep, and frigates cannot ent6r w'ithout didiculty. Opposite 
the mouth of it, which is narrow, not permitting the entry of more than one ship at a time, arc the 
three small islands of If, Rattonneaii, and Pomdguc; and between the two last is a secure an¬ 
chorage, where vessels perform quarantine. Exports, chiefly wines, brandy, silks, woollens, 
hosiery, linens, corn, dried fruits, oil, soap, leather, and colonial articles. Marseilles is a great 
emporium for Levant produce, and it also carries on an active intercourse with Italy, Snain, the 
Black Sea, Algiers, and other parts of Barbary. In 18.'iy, the number of vessels whicli entered 
from foreign countries and French colonics was 3247, burden 481 ,.35.5 tons; and the number of 
co.a8ters 3900, burden 284,810 tons. In the same year, the number of steamers that entered was 
621, burden 150,4.'56«.»ons. The customs and other dues collected are estimated at .fl,000,000 
annually. 

Corsican Ports. 

Bastia, the principal town and port, is situated on the E. coast, in lat. 42® 43' N., long. 9® 28' 
K.; pop. 12,846. Tiie port is unsafe, and not adapted fur large vessels. At its entrance is the 
celebrated rock *' 11 Leone,’* so culled from its resemblance to a lion in repose, which answers the 
purpose of a breakwater. Exports, oil, wine,,cattle, hides, goat-skins, coral, and wood. It curries 
on a considerable intercourse with Leghorn, irom whence British manufactures and tobacco are 
smuggled into the island. 

Ajiicdo lies in a gulf on the N. side, in lat. 41® 53' N., long. 8® 44' E.; pop. 9()00. Exports, 
wine, oil, and coral. 

MB.\snRBs, Wrights, Monrv, Finances, Ac. 


Measures ano WKiGiirs. 3.'>-316.'i81 Imp. cubic feet or l-.3()8022 I»np. cubic 

The French measures and weights may be ♦ *tnd lU stores = 1 diScastere. 
classed under three he-ads:—1. The Metrical ^ Litre (or cubic d^cimitre), of 10 decilitres, or 
Bystcni. 2. The fiystfeme Usuel. 3. The An- 1*^ centilitres = 61-027052 Imp. cubic Inches =- 
c-ient System. 0.22ot»97 Imp. g.all., or about If Imp. pint; and 

, , • , o . — 66 litres =r 11 Imp. galls, nearly. ItMt litre.s, or 

1. The Metrical System, 10 dd-calitres = 1 hectolitre = 2*751207, or about 

Instituted in 1795, is used in government transac- 23 Imp. bush.; .and .32 hectolitres Illmp. qrs. 
tions, in wholesale trade, and for scientific pur- ne.arly. lt)(» hectolitres, or 10 kilolitres (or cubic 
poses. It is founded upon the di-tanceof the pole, metres) = I myrlalitrc = 34-390086, or about 34 
from the equator, the ten millionth part of which, i Imp, qrs. 3^ bush. 

denominated timetre., is decreed to be the unit of j Uramme, weighing I cubiccentimi-tre of water 
length. The other units arc—of surface, the ore ,• j at its maximum of density, and containing It) 
of wliditv, the rterc/of capacity, the h’/rc/and of j decigrammes, or lot) centigrammes = 1.3-4.34 


weight,thc^rammc/and the Latin derivativcsdcci 
(tenth of),cenii (hundredth of (thousandth 

of), being prefixed to that expressing the unit, 
serve to denominate its subdivisions; while the 


troy grains; 1000 grammes, 100 (k-cagrammes, 
or 10 hectogrammes = 1 kilngraminc — 2 lbs. 
3ox.and4iV drams, or 2-2048.'t7 lbs. avoirdi]|>ois; 
and 288 kilogrammes — 635 lbs. avoirdupois 


Greckderivativcsrfcca(ten),hcclo(onehundred), nearly; 100 kilogrammes, or 10 myriagranimes 


kilo (thousand), wiyrirt (ten thousand), express] 
its multiples, 'flius dtici-mtitre denotes the i\,th ' 
of a mdtre, and ddca-rnfctrc 10 mdtres. 

Mdre of 10 ddcimfetres, 100 ceiiti-m^tres, or 
1000 millimetres = l-0!)36.33 Imp. yard, or nearly 
39g Imp. inches ; and 32 mitres = .35 Imp. yd.s. 
nearly 1000 metres, 100 ddcamfctres, or 10 
hcctomt.>trc3 = 1 kilom(;tre, or metrical mile = 
,328"-899 Imp. feet = about I093| Imp. yds., or 
nearly 5 furlongs; and 10 kilomitres = 1 myrla- 
infctre, or metrical league = 6’213824 Imp. miles, 
or = 6 miles, 1 furlong, 28 poles, and 2i vds. 

Are (100 sq. mdtres), or metrical perch of 10 
declares, or 100 centiarcs = 119*6033 Imp. sq. 
yds., or nearly .3 sq. poles and 29 sq._yds^ ; 100 


1 metrical quintal — 220-486 lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois or 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 lbs. 79 ounces ne.arly; 
and 10 quintals, tbu weight of a cubic iik-tre of 
water — 1 millier or marine ton = 19 cwt. 2 qrs. 
20 lbs. 139 ox. 

2. The SysUme Usuel 

Was established In 1812 for the purposes of retail 
trade, in consequence of the aversion shown by 
the common people to tho innovations of the 
metrical system. It tolerates the names of tho 
old measures necessary in tho inferior depart¬ 
ments of trorlo, while, hy a slight alteration, tho 
value of these measures is so fixed ns to bear 
ares', or 10 ddcares’= 1 hectare = 2*471143 Imp. certain definite nroportionsto the metrical system, 
acres = 2 acres, 1 rood, 35s<(. poles, llj sq. yds.; Its divisions, al.so, Instead of being decimal, are 
or 17 hectares = 42 Imp. acres nearly. > chiefiy binniy, from tho greater convenience of 

Bth-e (or cubic rn6trc) of 10 dil-cist6rcs = < the latter in small transactions. 
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Toise usuclle — 2 metres = C Imp. feet G3 
inclicH. 

Pietl iisuel = Jtli of the tol.se. 

Aune usuellc = 12 decimetres = 47.i Imp. 
inclios. 

Litron usucl = ] litre =r 13 Imp. pint nearly. 

IJoisseaii usucl = J hectolitre =: 1 Imp. peck 
and 3 quarts, or Ig peck ne.arly. 

I.ivro ii.suetlc = 4 kilogramme = 1 lb. 1 oz. 
l(>l drams uvoird., or 7717 troy grains. 

3. The Ancient System 

3s still partially employed, particularly in road 
iiiciisures. 

Toi.se of 6 pieds do roi = I'fMJV) mttre = 2*1315 
Imp. yards, or about 6 feet 4S inchc.s. 

Aiiiio of Paris = 1T««4 metre = 4fii Imp. 
inches. 

Post league, of 2000 toises or 2 miles = 3*893 j 
kihniit^tre.s or 42C3 Imp. yanls; Marine league i 
of 20 to the degree, or 60 marine miles = 5*555, 
kilometres ::::: 6076 Imp. yards ; League of 25 to j 
the degree = 4*444 kilometres = 4860 Imp. yard.s. I 

Arpentdescaux-ct-forcts = 51*072 ares = 1*262 
Imp. acre: Arpent commun = 42*2208 ares = 
l*04.'l Imp. acre; Arpent de I’aris = 34*1887 ares 
= 0*845 Imp. acre. 

Miiid, wine measure, of 36 setiers, 144 quarts, 
or 288 pintes = 208 litres = .Oil-yoS Imp. jpillon.s. 

Muid, com measure of Paris, of 12 setters, 24 
mines, 48 minots, 144 bois-scaux, or 2.304 litrons 
= 18*72 hectolitres = 61*502 Imp. bushels. I 

Livro (Voids de Marc), of 2 marcs, 16 onces,! 
128 gros, 384 dcuiers, 9216 grains = 489*5 grain-1 
mes = 75.55 troy grains ; the quintal of lOO livres ; 
= 107*928 lbs. avoird. 

IloROBAUX.'—Tun of 4 barriques = 912 litres 
= 200*73 Imp. gulls. Yelte = 1? Imp. g*alls. nearly. 

WO.VKY. 

The integer of account is the franc, which is 
flivided into 100 centimes, and is equivalent to. 
about 9jd. sterling. Prior to 1797. the money of ^ 
uceoiiiit was tlio livrc tournois of 20 sous each, • 
of 12 deniers. 81 livres are equal to 80 francs. \ 

The modern coins are as follow :—Gold pieces ■ 
of 40 francs, worth 3Is. 8Jd. sterling, and pieces | 
of 20 francs, sometimes called Napoleons, or new' 
Louis, equal to 15s. loid.; these arc minted at tlie' 
rate of 3100 fnancs from the kilogramme of 
st.andnrd met.*U of the fineness of 900 milltemes | 
(tliousandths), or Veths, the remedy of the mint 
being 2 milli^mes in the weight, and the same in ; 
the hneness:—Silver pieces of 5, 2, 1, 3. J. and 
3 francs, minted at the rate of 200 francs from 
the kilogramme of standard metal of Aths line, 
llie remedy of the mint, allowed both on the 
w.'ight and on the fineness, varying from 3 mil- 
li6mes. that on 5 franc pieces, to 10 iiiiUi^nies, I 
tliat on i fr.anc pieces:—Killon or copper pieces' 
of 20, lo, 5, 3, 2, and 1 centimes: the billoni 
pieces for lo centimes, or 1 diicinie, contain Jtli: 
part of silver. Of the old coins the principal :ire i 
the louis d’or of 24 livres, w*orth about I8s. 93d., j 
tlio double louis d’ur, and the silver i^cu of 6- 
livres, worth about 4s. 64d., with halves, quar¬ 
ters, Ac.; also the ctipper sou, accounted equal] 
to 5 centiinos. 

Tlie i*e<c««i! or mint charge, according to the, 
tarifl'of 1803, is 9 francs per kilogramme of gold : 
of tlie purity of WIO millietnes, or 10 francs per | 
kilogramme of lino gold, and 14 per cent, on: 
silver. Hence, if a kilogramme of g*ild ! 

he carried to the mint, the amount returned in ' 
coin is .3091 francs instead of 3100 fnvncs, the 
sum into which it is minted; for a kilogramme 
of silver .jWoths fine also, 197 francs only will bo 
returuod instead of 200 francs. The fixed mint 
prices at wliieh gold and silver are thus issucil 
are termed iuriff'rafcs, and nil variations in tlieir 
iiiarkot-pricosaro expressed in agios or premiums 
upon such rates. 


The par of exchange with London, deduwd 
from the gold coins, is 25 francs 224 cents, and 
from the silver coins, 25 francs 57 cents for £1 ,— 
the value of the franc being in tin; former ease 
9*52d., in the latter 9*:i9d.; hut these rates are 
of little use in practice, as, wliite in tliis country 
gold forms the establi.shed medium of payment, 
in France, being undervalued liy the tnint re¬ 
gulations in respect to silver, it cannnt (at tea..?t 
in Large transactions) be olitained at tlie rate 
legally or nomiiialty given to the coin, lait iiOlft 
ho purcliaseil at its current market-price or pre¬ 
mium. This premium, tlierefore, must alwavs 
be taken into account in computing the nietall'ic 
par fur the purpose of tlie Loudon cxcliaiige. 
At Paris, January 3, 1840, the quotation for 
gold was “ 7i per mille premium,” which at tlie 
rate of £3, 17 s. lojd. per ounce (Hritish stand¬ 
ard), produced uti uxc)ian.ge of 25 frane.s 34 cents 
per ,C1, and made the franc equal 9*47d. 

The usance of liills tiirougliout France, and of 
iiills on London, is 30 days' date. No days of 
grace are allowed. 

Hanks. Ac. 

The Batik of France was est.alilisliod on it.s 
present footing in Paris in 1803, but a simil-ir 
national institution existed in that city under 
didcrent forms and designation.**, from tlie year 
1716. It received a grant for 4o years; and its 
original capital wa.s fr. 7<Mto>,ooo, divideil into 
70,(100 sliares (actiuns), SBWi of fr. looo, wliich, 
however, was soon increased to 4fr. 9t>,(.MSi,< (.xi 
(,i,*3,(»(X.t,o0ii). Tiie hank has since repurchased 
22,1(‘0 of these shares, tlierchy rcdiieirig its actual 
capital to fr. 67,90o,tM'0 (.L' 2 . 71 (>,<' 0 ((). It cir¬ 
culates notes for fr. 5(«i and upward.s, payable in 
spcite on demand, receives dcpo..iits, and di.s- 
counts bills of e.xcliange ; it also makes advances 
on bullion and other securities. It likewise un¬ 
dertakes tlie care of plate, jewels, title-deeds, 
and securities of all kinds ; the charge for which 
is j[tli per cent, on their value for every period of 
6 montlis or under. Its aftairs are managed by 
.a governor and deputy-governor, nominated by 
tlie king, ami by 17 regents, and 3 censors, elected 
by 2(0 of the principal shareholder.s. A state¬ 
ment (comptc rcndii) of the hank’s affairs is 
published annually ; and the following is a copy 
of that issued iu April 1841:— 

Amount of bullion on hand fr. 245,(*J>7»49G*22 
Commercial bills discounted . 122,1!)8,(124*94 
Advanced on the security of htiUion 14.473,1 (MI*(.>o 
A ■Ivanced on public securities . 6,221.841*(;.> 

liraneh h.anks, debtor . . 14,.‘f.32,5I4*7u 

Capital of liranch banks . . . 12,iNi(i,(Mi(i*(Hi 

Amount of reserve, according to \ ,,, .uioiuui.io 

law of 1834 . . . |1(MH1(MHKM0 

Amount vested in public securities 5(),I77.832*80 
Ih'tel and furniture of the bank . 4 ,(>tHi.(>iHi*(M) 
Sundries. 457.74(i*7«1 

478,95}»..‘»j7((4 


Contra. 

Banknotes in circulation, not 1 (xxi-fiO 

comprising hraiicli hunks j* • *-* >* 

Notes payable to order . . 1.219,.31(t*.’50 

Treasury .aocouiit-eiirrent . lN),9.'5<i,412*96 

Sundry accouiits-current . 62,518,(i59*I»8 

Receipts payable at sight . . 4,4;M.5((U*(H) 

Capital of the hank . . . 67,9(>«».0(M)*(M) 

Reserve, according to law of 1834 l(i,((('(»,(M'(»*()(» 
Fixed reserve .... 4,(M)(i.(Mi()*00 

Hiielaimcd divhleiids . - _. 428,19.5*/.3 

Draughts of hraneli banks outstanding 254,049*5.3 
iSuudry accounts . . . 3,753,228*34 

478,95875.57*04 

The Bank of Franco has branches In various 
places ; in addition to wliich, there were iu 1838 
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the following otlicr establishments issuing napcr; 
namely, the banka of Bordeaux, Uoucn, Lyons, 
Nantes, Marseilles, and Lille. Uf these six dc- 
|)artmental banks, tho aggregate capital, in the 
year just mentioned, was fr. 14,55U,(Mli); specie 
on hand, fr. 14,583,(XX): notes in circulation, 
fr. 35,1!W,IHU); deposits, fr. 7,!»71,WO. 

Besides these, there is the Havre, and a variety 
of other joint-stock banks in the provinces. The, 
Latitte Bank, lately established at Baris, issues 
** Ckmk bills** bearing interest. 

The French commercial code recognises throe 
kinds of commercial societies for purposes uf a 
permanent nature; namely, Isl, Societies “ cn 
iioin Cullectif,’* or common partnerships; 2<i, 
Societies ‘' en Commandite,” tiie nature of which 
we have already described [Company] ; and .‘W, 
Anonj-raous societies. These last resemble joint- 
stock companies in this country. Their capital 
is divided Into shares; each holder is liable only 
to the amount of those which he possesses; and 
the business is carried on by a lew individuals 
elected by the shareholders, who are not per¬ 
sonally responsible to the public. According to 
a report of the French Cnamhers, the number 
of companies of the two latter chisses establislied 
ill France from I«26 to tlie close of 1837, was,— 
Societies cn Commandite, 1108; joint-stock com¬ 
panies, 1 . 57 . Of the former, there relate to jour¬ 
nals, periodicals, aiu|^books, 401; manufactures, 
yS; coaches and mooe..?'’conveyance, 93; forges, 
metals, and the coal trade, 00; navigation, .'>2 ; 
banks, 40; insurance, 27 ; agriculture, 25; 
theatres, 24; miscellaneous, 289. The shares of 
the companies arc generally divided into very 
small sums, some as low as lo and 5 francs. 

Finances. ^ 

The following is an account of the public rev¬ 
enue aud expenditure for the year 18^:— 

Revenue. 

Land-tax, &e. . . ' fr. 201,8.'2,7ri2 

J’oll-tax Ae house-tax M,289,000 

Boor & window taxes 29,279 ,107 

License duties . . 35,6u<j,U00 

Itegistratiun duties, fr. 174,960, (KH) 

St.'iinps .... 31.200,o0<» 

Sale At auction duties 5,<i30,0oo 

- 211,010,000 

Timber Ai other forest 
proluce . . . 32,478,63,3 

Fishing duties . . 400,000 

- 32,878,013 

Customs duties. Ate. lo.*;, 126,000 

Salt tax .... 65,334,000 

I'ixcise duties on li- , 

rjiiors'. Ate. . . . 85,040,01)0 

Kale of tobacco . . 77,850,0<X) 

Sale of gunpowder . 4,720,(HJO 

Sundries .... 37,895,000 

-.306,165,000 

Postage of letters . 35,9»»0 ,(m)0 

Packets, Aic. . . 9,355,000 

- 45,2,';5,000 

Weights At measures, 

brevets. Ate. . . 9,076,0i 0 

Sum of ordinary taxes 1,047,211,502 

Revenue from Algiers 1,700,000 
Revenue from India l,oon,000 
Interest on Spanish 

loan. 1,892,676 

Sundries, Including re¬ 
payment of loans to 
conmierclal houses 

in 1830 .... 1,800,000 6,392,676 

Total fr. 1,063,604,078 
Or .i‘42,144,163 


Expenditure. 
Interest, AtC.on public 

debt. 

Pensions. 

Civil list .... 

Chambers of peers and 
deputies, and legion 
of honour . . . 

Ministry of Justice . 

-Religion . . . 

—— Foreign affairs 

-Public instruction 

—— Interior . . . 

-Public works, viz. 

Royal roads At bridges 23,260,000 
Ports At internal nav¬ 
igation . . . 13,135,000 

Other expenses . . 17,934,878 

Ministry of war, viz. 

Expenditure iiiFrance 202,189,055 
Occupation of Ancona 791,.552 
African possessions 25,743,309 

Ministry of marineand 
colonics:— 

Beamon and marines 22,966,300 
Bhipbiiilding . . 18,<)6!»,600 

Colonies .... 7.620,6110 

Sundries .... 16,.‘<43,5u0 

Administration of 
finance .... 

Collection of taxes . 119.870,1.W 
iieiiubiirseiiicnts . 53,028,134 


fr. 276,010,496 
52,54n,*i)Hi 

13,000,000 


3,205,300 

18,6a''>,n45 

35,43!»,500 

7,370.622 

J2,<«)7.673 

74,727,276 


54,329,878 


220,723,916 


65,00o,(i00 

21,5.34,060 


I73,6f)0,284 


Total fr. 1,037,260,050 


Or £41,490,722 

Besides the state revenues, various taxes are 
levied by tlie communes, for defraying tbeir 
own expenses: Of these the principal is the 
octrois, or duties levied in the towns on all goods 
which pass tliroiigli their barriers, the produce 
of whicn is ai>plicd to defray the expenses of hos¬ 
pitals, poor-houses, and other local cliargcs. 

Debt. 

Tho annu.nl charge on account of tho public 
debt on 1st Jimuary 18^18, consisted uf tho fol¬ 
lowing sums: — 

itentes, 5 per cent. . . fr. 147,86:1,472 

——4| per cent. . . 1,926,600 

-. 4 per cent. . . . 11,978,265 

3 per cent. . . 35,905,6!I6 

Kinking fund . . . 44,616,463 

Interest and sinking fund on loans 
for canals and bridges . . 9,93(>,i)00 

Consolidated debt and sinking fund 250,516,496 
Interest of Capitaux dcs cuulionne- 
ments . . . 9,809,000 

Floating debt . . . 19,<NH),0U0 

Annuities and pensions . . 58,959,IMKI 

Total fr. .327,566.496 

Or £13,102,660 

The dividends on the 6, 4| and 4 per cent, 
rentes are payable on 22d March and 22d Hup- 
tomber; those on the 3 per cents on 22d J uiio 
and 22d December. 

The rentes are the only French securities ne¬ 
gotiable In England. They are either in bonds 
of various amounts, payable to tho bearer, or 
arc Inscribed in the name of tho holder in the 
record of the public debt. The former pass from 
liiind to hand without the necessity of a written 
assignment; and tho dividends to English holders 
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art* payable by Messrs Rothschild, at the current 
rate or exchange, iiiion the coupons being left for 
a few days at their office. In ortler to assign 
the inscribed rentes, however, the seller roust 
grant a power of attorney, authorizing some 
party in Paris to sign the tran.sftT in the record 
l>uok; on completing which, a ccrtitlcate of the 
inscription is issued, which must be returned in 
case of a new assignment. The dividends on the 
inscribetl rentes are payable in Paris, where they 
can be receive<i by an agent, duly authorized 
by power of attorney. 

The public debt of France, after deducting the 
sinking fund, now exceeds ster¬ 

ling. it h.as increased considerably since the 
conclusion of the war in 1815; the ordinary 
revenues during the 26 years that have since 
elapsed having been seldom equal to the expen¬ 
diture. This wiis mure particularly the 


in the first four years of the period owing 
to the expensifs of the artny of occupation 
(,t‘18,98.'>,.'»24), and the contributions paid to tiic 
allies ( £53,.'J}{5,.'»24) . A considerable augmenta¬ 
tion f»f charge was also occasioned between 1821 
and 1823 by the invasion of Hnain ; in 1828, by 
the invasion of the JMorea; ami in 183b, atid sub¬ 
sequent years, by tlie occupation of Algiers, 
and the state of circumstances which arose out 
of the revolution in July in that year. At Uio 
commencement of 1836, it was stated by “l. 
Jlumann, minister of finance, tiiat the debt 
had been increased since Julv 1830 by about 
fr. 8«)O,n0(),OO0 (jf32,<Mib,()0(0, entailing a charge 
of fr. 4(J,b(i0,0(Hi ( f 1,600,0b0)’ per annum. To 
these causes of increased debt has to ^ added 
the hostile demonstrations which aro.se out of 
the line of policy adopted by M. Tliiers in 1840, 
and the fortifications of P.aris. 


case 

Abstract OP CoNVE.NTioN OF Commerce a.nd Navigatio.n between Great Britain 
and France, January 26, 1826. {Herlslel's Treaties, vol. iii. p. 123.) 


The two powers being animated by the desire 
of facilitatingthe commercial intercourse between 
tlieir respective subjects; and being persuaded 
lliat nothing c.an mure contrihutc to this object 
than to simplify and equalize the navigation re¬ 
gulations 01 both kingdoms, by the reciprocal 
sibrogution of all discriminating duties levied 
upon the vessels of eitlicr of the two nations in 
the ports of the other;—have named as their 
plenipotentiaries, to conclude a convention for 
tliis purpusk!, that is to say, his Maje-^ty the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the. llight Hon¬ 
ourable George Carniiiig ami the Bight Hon¬ 
ourable William lluskisson; and his Majesty 
the King of b’rance and Navarre, the Prince 
.Itiles, Count do Polignnc; who have agreed 
upon and concluded tlie following articles:— 

I. French vewels coining from or departing for 
France, or, if in ballast, from unv pbiee, shall 
not he subject in the ports of tlie IT. K. to any 
higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light, pilot¬ 
age. or other similar dutie.s than those to wliieli 
liritish vessels, in respect to tlie same voyage.**, 
are subject; and, reciprocally, British ves.*>eN 
ilaced on the same footing in t lie ports of France, 
lilt the French king reserves to iiimsclf to regu¬ 
late the amount of such duties in Franco accord¬ 
ing to the rate at which they may bo established 
imtiic U. K.; with the disposition, however, to 
reduce the amount of the said burthens in France 
in proportion to any reduction hereafter made 
of those now levied in the U. K. 

II. Goods which may be legally imported into 
the U. K. from France, if imported in French 
vessels, shall be subject to no higher duties than 
if imported in British vessels; and reciproenlly 
ns regards importations in British vessels into 
France. The produce of Asia, Africa, and Ame¬ 
rica, not being allowed to be imported into the 
U. K. (except for warehousing and re-exporta¬ 
tion) in French vcs-sels, nor from France in Bri¬ 
tish vessels, the King of Franco reserves to him¬ 
self to direct, that, in like manner, such produce 
shall not be imported into Franco (except for 
warehousing and re-exportation) in British ves¬ 
sels, nor from the U. K. in French vessels. 

With regard to European productions, it is 
understood that such shall not bo imported in 
British ships into France for consumption, un¬ 
less hulen tlicrcwith in some port of the U. K.; 
and the British king may adopt, if he think fit, 
Boiiio corresponding restrictive measure with re- 
fereiieo to French vessels. 


Ilf. All goods which maybe legally exported 
from either of tlie two eoimtrie.**, fchall, on their 
export, pay the same du1ie.s, whether such ex¬ 
portation be made in British or Fn*nch vessel*!, 
provided they proceed dirt*ct from the one coun¬ 
try to the other. And all such goods shall be 
reciprocally entitled to the same bounties, draw¬ 
backs, and other allowanco&M 

IV. The vessels of an>'^mTd power shall in no 
case obtain more favourable couditiftus than those 
herein stijuibited. 

V. Fishing boats of either country forced by 
stress of we.-itlier to seek sliclter in the oilier, 
not subject to duties or port-eharges, provided 
they^iave not etfected any landing or snipuient 
of goods. 

VI. Tills convention shall bo reciprocally in 
force in all European possessions of the two 
powers. 

VJI. TheO'*nvcnfion to exist for in years from 
April 5, 1826 ; .and further, until the end of 12 
months after cither of the parties shall have given 
notice to the other of its intention to terminate 
its operation. 

Additional Artictfs (Jan. 26, 1826). 

I. Frencli vessels allowed to sail from any 
French possession to all British possessions (i-.x- 
cept those of East India Co.), and to import 
into them all kinds of goods produced in Frencli 
possessions, except such as are prohibited to l>e 
imported into said colonics, or are only permit¬ 
ted from British possessions; and the said French 
vessels and meix.-haiidiso shall not be subject to 
higber duties than British vessels importing the 
same merchandise from any foreign country, or 
which are imposed on the merchandise itself. 

The same facilities sball be granted recipro¬ 
cally in the colonies of France. And ns all for¬ 
eign nicrehatidise may now be imported info 
British colonics in ttie ships of the country pro¬ 
ducing the same, except a limited list of articK s, 
which can only be imiiorted In British sh-ps, 
the king of the IT. K. reserves the power of add¬ 
ing to such excepted articles any other of Frenc h 
produce which may appear necessary for placing 
the colonics of the two countries upon a fair 
footing of reciprocity. 

II. Similar privileges, reciprocally granted to 
the vessels of the two powers exporting mer¬ 
chandise from their respective colonies. 

These two articles to have the same validity 
as if inserted in foresaid convention. 


FRANKFORT, a small republican state on the confines of Bavaria, consisting 
of the city of Frankfort on the Maine and the adjacent territory. Area, 90 sep 
miles. ^ Population, 63,936. The government is vested in a senate, a permanent 

committee of burgesses, and a legislative body. .. ., . 

Tho city of Frankfort is now the chief money market of Central Germany, and banking, incluoirg 
exchongo operations, is its principal source of wealth. It is likewise a place of considerable transit 
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for wines, En^jlish, French, and Italian goods, German wools and manufactures, and colonial 
produce; wlnle the inhabitants of tlic adjacent villages, within the republic, follow the occupation 
of carriers through many states of Gemiany. Two extensive fairs are held in tho city; one hc- 
Rinning properly on Easter Tuesday, the other on tlie Monday nearest to the 8th of 8epteinl)er ; 
out they usually commence from one to two weeks previously. The trade at these fairs, however, 
ns well as of the town in general, which is tiiat of an entrepot, has declined since the establishment 
of the Prussian Commercial Union, the effect of wliich has been to retnovo those obstacles to freo 
intercourse which previously existed between many of the German States. This Union was at 
first resisted by Frankfort, but being surrounded on all sides by confederated states, it w-as obliged 
to give its accession, in order to prevent tlie greater evil of absolute isolation. 

'iMrarwrcf and Weights. —The foot = 11-42, ing to the standard of the money in which they 
and the ell 21*54 Imp. inches, or 100 ells = 69*85 aro reckoned. Official payments are commonly 
Imp. yards; Dutch commodities, however, are made in Convention (or 20 Horin rate) money; 
commonly sold by tho Brabant ell, and French ordinary payments in tho new (24J Horin rate) 

commodities by tne Paris aune. itjmdard introduced in lU.‘i8, in which tin? value 

The ohm of 20 viertels, 80 old mass, or 90 new jf the florin is l!l*U0d., or about Is. Ud. 
mass (each mass of 4 8choii)en) = 31*57 Imp. many]; and bills in Wcchsel • Znhlang, or 
gallons. exchange-reckoning. The last is an imaginary 

Theachtel ormalter of 4 simmers, 8 inctzen, money, vaiiied at the rate of 9 florins, 12 kreu- 

or 1(> seehters = .'1*1« Imp. bushels. sers for tho gold carolin,—the same ej>in being 

The heavy pound contains 2 marcs, 32 loths, reckoned in Convention money at 9 florins lo 
or 128 dnichmes; the light pound is similarly kreusers. Ifence 27f> exchange florins 275 
divided, and KK) heavy' lbs. or centner weight — Convention florins; and ns the value of the C’on- 
190 lbs. light weight; also 190 lbs. hwivy weight vention florin is 24*37d., wo have in Wechsel- 
= 111*43 lbs. avoird., and 199 lbs. light weight Zahlnng tlie florin 24*29d., the rixdollar 
= 193*18 lbs. avoirdupois. .'Mj*43d., the batze, in which the exchange with 

Gold ami silver are weighed by tho Colo^e London is reckoned = l*(j2d., and the par 1481 
mark, the Frankfort standard of which contains batzen per £l. 

3611 troy grains, and their fineness is expressed Usance of bills not payable at the fairs is 14 
in the manner cx^jained under the bead Oeb- days’ sight. The days of grace are 4 ; but none 
MANY. ' arc allowed on bills at less than 4 days’ sight or 

Money. —Accounts are stated in florins of 60 date, 
kreusers, or in rixdollars current of !K) kreusers; J<’/na»cr?.—Annual revenue about dC67iiKH). 

and 1 rixdollar = 1^ florin = 22| batzen. These Public debt nearly J(.‘750>99U. 
denominations, however, differ in value accord-1 

FRANKINCENSE, a name to two very different eubstanoos ; namely, 

Olibanum and Burgundy PiTCff^ under which heads they aro respectively described; 
the former is the Thus or frankiiicenso of tho ancients. 

FREIGHT in the contract of affreightment [Affrkioutment] is tho sum which 
tho merchant pays for the safe conveyance of cargo or tiio use of the vesstd. 
Freight is generallv said not to be strictly due, except on the arrival of tlie vessel 
witii the cargo. If it has been necessary to ubatidou tho vessel, however, freight 
will be earned by conveying tlie goods to their destination by tho best method wliich 
circumstances will admit of. Freight will not be lost in coiiseciuencc of interruption, 
such as capture and recapture. If goods bo thrown overboard, in pursuance of 
the Lex Jihoflia de iaefts, freight must bo paid, and ranked fAvF.KAGKl. If tho 
freight is calculated by time, it begins to run from the period of tho ship’s breaking 
ground and commencing her voyage. When, in the ease of a charter-party, in 
which tho merchant bargains for carrying so much cargo, aud he fail to produce 
the full quantity, compensation is duo for the damage to the owner, by reason of 
his having to look out for another cargo, or to let his vessel lie partly unoccupied : 
this is occasionally called Dead Freight, Tho shipmaster lias a lien on tho 
cargo for freight; but there is none on the goods conveyed for dead freight. If tho 
merchant demand his goods before tlie stipulated voyage has been accomplished, 
full freight is due. In a charter-i>arty, tho shipper isliablofor freight, unless there 
bo a stipulation to tho contrary, and where the ship is on general freight, he is 
likewise in the ordinary case liable ; but there may be circumstances in wliich the 
responsibility is transferred to tho consignee. “ The consignee or indorsee of the 
bill of lading may bo sued, if ho have rccciveil tho goods in pursuance of a bill of 
lading^ imposing tho payment of freight upon him ; at all events, in cases where 
there is no charter-party. But the acceptance of the j^oods is not of snfllcient 
to impose charges in respect thereof, although other circumstances concurring with 
acceptance may; and if there bo not only a bill of lading, but a charter-party 
containing an express contract by the charterer to pay freight, tho law will not, 
from his mere receipt of goods under tho bill of lading, raise an implied promise 
from an indorsee to do so, in tho absence of an express one.” (ISmitKs Mercantile 
L,. 2.58,2.5.9. Sheets A hhot, 8.59-424.) 

FRIENJILY, OB BENEFIT SOCIETY, is in a lato act defined somewhat 
vaguely to bo an association “ for the mutual relief and maintenance of all and 
every tho members thereof, their wives, children, relations, or nominees, in sick¬ 
ness, infancy, advanced ago, widowhood, or any other natural state or coiitiiigeuuy 
whereof tho occurrence is susceptible of calculation by way of average.” But in 
practice such societies generally aim at only thi'oo objects,— Is/, Tho making pro* 
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vision for an allowance to their members daring sickness ; 2r/, For an allowance 
ill old age ; and .‘k/, For a payment at death. 

It would bo difficult to trace at what precise time friendly societies in their present 
form took their rise. The advantages of associations of this kind, however, seems 
to have been apjireciated at a very early period, although they did not attract the 
attention of the legislature until 1773, and there was no statutory enactment for 
their regulation prior to the year 1793, when the act was passed which is knowni 
by the name of its author, Mr George Rose. The provisions of that statute wea^ 
extended and improved by others in 1795, 180.3, 1809, 1817, and 1819, by whieji 
time the number of societies that had been formed in the United Kingdom ^va3 
very great. But the principles upon which they should be conducted were so littl*) 
understood, and their management so often confided to persons unqualified for 
the trust, that the common result was a speedy dissolution. Fven in the best 
regulated, the sickness contributions had to oe founded on supposition, as no steps 
were taken to ascertain, from actual obser\ation, the average rates adapted to 
ditf(?rcnt periods of life, until this was undertaken by the Highland Society. 
Their report, published in 1824, was the means of arousing public attention to the 
errors and defects of friendly societies as then constituted; and in 1825 and 1827 
further light was thrown upon the subject by the reports of the Select Committe<‘3 
of the House of Commons appointed in those years. _ These reports prepared the 
way for the pa.ssing of the act 10 Geo. IV. c. .58, which, with the 4 & 5 Win. IV. 
e. 40, and 3 & 4 Viet, c 73, embodies the whole of the existing statutory regulations 
for the guidance of friendly societies. The following are the principal enactments :— 

Tbo rules, before being sanctioned, must specify the purpose of the society,, .nnd embody direc¬ 
tions fur tho application of the funds for sucli purpose, in terms of the pro\ Tsions of yie acts, and 
in consistency with the privileges conceded by them. They intist specify the place ot meeting of 
tho society, and contain provisions as to the bowers and duties of the members at large, and of 
the committees and office-bearers; also whether disputes are to be referro<l to tlie justices of tho 
peace or to arbiters. (10 Geo. IV. e. 5(5, §§ 3, 10, '27.) 

Two transcripts of the rules, signed by three ineinbcrs. and countersigned bv the clerk or secre¬ 
tary (aceoiiipanlod, in the case of an altenition or aincrAinent of the rules, with an affidavit «f one 
of the officers of the s<»ciety, that the statutory provisions have been complied with), with all speed, 
after the same shall be m.ade, altered, or amended, and so from time to time, after every making, 
altering, or amending thereof, shall he submitted in England and Wales to the barrister-at-law 
(at present John Tidd Pratt, Ksq., No. 4, Kim Court. Temple, London), appointed to certify 
the rules of savings banks; and in Scotland to the Lord Advocate, or aiiv depute appointed by him 
for tliat purpose ; and in Ireland to such barrister as may be named by the Attorney General; 
who sliiill ascertain whether such rules, alterations, or amcndnicnts are c.alculated to carry 
into effi'ct tho intcutit)n of the parlies, and arc in conformity to law, and to tho Said acts, 
and shall give eertitieate of the same on each of the said tninscripts, or point out in what respect 
the saiil rules arc repufpiant thereto ; for all which the sjiid barrister or advocate shall receive no 
further fee at any one time than a guinea; and one of such certified transcripts shall bo returned 
to the society, and the other transmitted by the barrister or advocate to the clerk of the peace for 
the county wherein such society sliall be formed, and by him laid before the Justices at the General 
tiii.arter Sessions, or adjournment thereof, held next after the time when such certified transcript 
shall have been transmitted to him ; and the said Justices arc authorized and reqtiired, without 
motion, to allow and confirm the same ; and such transcript shall he enrolled without fee, and all 
rules, alterations, a\nd amendments, shall be binding from the time when certified. (4 & 5 Wm. 
1V. c. 40, § 4.) 

Uarristcr not to bo entitled to fee in respect of alterations within three years; nor for certificate 
to rules, being copies of those already enrolled. (Ib. § 5.) 

Tho rules shall provide, that, once*n-year at least, a general statement of the funds of the society 
shall bo prepared; and every member shall bo entitled to receive a copy thereof, on payment of a 
sum not exceeding fid. (lO Goo. IV. c. .56, § 33.) 

In order to secure d.ata for correct c.alciiIations of tables of payments and allowances, every 
society established under the nets shall, within 3 montlis after Docember 1H35, and again, v itliih 
3 months after the expiration of every hirther period of 5 years, transmit to the ccrlif\iiig barrister 
or advocjite a return of the rate of sickness and mortality experienced within the before-mentioned 
periodof 5 years, according to theform prescribed in the act. (lb. § 34, and 4 A 5 Wni. IV. c, 40, § '5.) 

The office-bearers, as provided by tho rules, are authorized nnd required, with consent of tho 
society, to invest the funds in real or heritable securities or property, govcninient securities, 
s.'ivings banks, or the chartered banks in Scotland, apd not otherwise. (H’ *’c‘o. IV. e. 5fi, § 1.3.) 

Every society established under the acts is empowered to invest the wliole. (»r any part of its 
funds, in savings banks instituted under 9 Geo. IV. c. 92, and that without any restriction as to 
amount. (4 A 5 Wm. IV. c. 40, § 9.) 

A society nuw also lodge any sum, not being less than £!X), with the Hank of England, to the 
accotint of the Commissioners for tho Iteduction of the National Debt, on a declaration by two or 
more treasurers, or trustees, that the money exclusively belongs to the society, and with the stimo 
formalities in other respects as are followed hv savings banks. Tho interest tillowctl is 2Jd. per 
cent, per diem, or £3, Kis. OJd. per year. (lo'tJeo. IV. o. 56, § 31. and 9 Geo. IV. c. 92, § 16.) 

If tho person who, us treasurer or other officer, lias any of the property of the society in liia 
hands, dio or become insolvent or bankrupt, the person haUng, as e.xccutor, creditor, or other¬ 
wise, accass to tho estate, must, witbiii 40 days after a demand made in writing, pay whatever is 
duo to the society in preference to other claims, (lb. § 12.) 

All the property is vested in the treasurer or trustee for the lime being, without any conveyance 
from predecessor to successor, except a transfer in the case of public stock ; and such office-bearer 
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may sue or be sued In his capacity of office-bearer, and may bring or defend actions when sanc¬ 
tioned by a majority of the society, (lo tteo. IV. c. M, § 21.) 

Wlien a member dies, entitled to a sum not exceeding ,€‘20, tlie ofneo-bearer, if assured that ho 
has left no will, and that no administration or cotitinnation is to bo t:ikcn out, may apply the sum 
according to the rules; or, if there are no rules on tho sulijcct, may diviilc it among the persons 
entitled to succeed to the effects of the deceased without administration or confirmation. (lb. § 24.) 

No stamp-duty is payable in respect of tliu transactions, receipts, payments, or deeds of societies 
constitute<i under the acts. (Ib. 8 37.) 

Kxemption from stamp-duties not to extend to societies in which tho sum assured to an indivi- 
cUial exceeds i‘200. No society, by the rules of wliich a sum exceeding X’^on iniiv be assiirtHl to 
an individual, to invest its funds in savings banks, or with tho National IJeht C'ominissioners, 
except BO much as may be received on account of assurances made previous to tlie act. (3 tV 4 V iet. 
c- 73, §§ I, 2.) 

No society, when once rcgiilarly constituted, can bo dissolved before the purposes for which it 
was instituted have been carriefl into effect, witliout tiic consent of five-sixths in value of ilio 
members, and of all the individuais entitled to relief. (Hi Geo. IV. c. 5(i, § 2(>.) 

lu tho constitution ol'friendly socioties, tho chief difficulty will always ho tho 
adjustment of the sickness contributions and allowances ; as, even sniipu.'^ing tlio 
general law, or average rate of sickno.sM to bo ascertainc<l, very great care will^ bo 
required in determining the modifications to .which it must bo subjected before 
being applied to particular classc.s of persons. Hitherto only two attempts^ have 
been made oa a largo scale to ascertain the average rate of sickness. Tho first is 


oemg applied to particular classes ot persons, iiiinerio oniy iwo aiiempis nave 
been made oa a largo scale to ascertain the average rate of sickness. The first is 
that of the Highland Societj’, already mentioned, whkh is founded^ on numerous 
returns by Scotch friendly societit's. The second is founded^ on siinil.ar returns 
by £uglisn friendly societies made to the Society for tho Hitfusion of I'sofiil Jviioy- 
ledge, the results of which were imblished in lliiJo by Mr Aiisell, in his “ i'reati:-(t 
on Friendly St^cties.” The following shows the mean annual sickness at dilferent 
ages, deduced i^Iu these returns :— 

Affc, ilL Affv, 30^ A^c, 40, 50. 00. Aire, TO. 

UaVA. Hours. Uimi!*. Day.. Hours. Huy* lli'urs. l)a> s. iMiH» o»i 

Scotch societies, 4 1 4 8 8 7 !» 13 li5 lo 74 22 

Ungllsh societies, S 13 fi 20 12 2 22 2 lit i:» 

The returns to the Highland Society did not furn' n data for a table of niortalii y, 
and their calculations proceeded upon an average of tho Northampton, Carlisle, amt 
latest Swedish tables. In Mr iViisell’.s work, however, a table is given, deihieetl for 
age.s 20 to 70, from tho experienco of tho Eugli.<h societies ; but the imperfect ua 
ture of the materials furni.shed to him renders it undeserving of nmeli confidiuice. 

Of the modern friendly societies there is probably none ileserving of bight r 
reputation than tho “ Kdiiiburgh School of Ar's Friendly Society,” instituted in 
1028, the tables of which were framed by Me John i.yon, the gentleman employetl 
to digest the returns to tlie Highland Society, and revised by the lato Mr Falr.t k 
Cockburn, an eminent accountant in Edinburgh ; and tho following e.xtracts from 
their tables will furnish a good example of tho contributions and allowances adapt¬ 
ed to a society composed of ro.si>ectable working-men in a large e*ty. They were, 
constructed by adding .W per cent, to the rates of sickness exhibiled by the table.s 
of tho Highland Society (as thc.so were ascertained to be too low), by assuming tho 
rate of mortality of these tables, an«l by taking the rate of interest at 4 per cent. 
They give entrants the option of joining .sickness schemes up to pic ages of (>0 or 
with annuitios to commenco at these ages respectively; but it m;* y bo observea 
that a very general preference is given by members to the former, 

I. Sickness Fund. (Entry Money, 2s. 6d. Males only admissible.) A weekly 
allowance of lOs. constitutes one share, and any rncinbor may take one, one 
and a half, or two shares. Tho full allowaiico to be paid ibr 7)2 weeks of 
sickness; three-fourths for other 52 weeks; and one-halt for tho remainder of 
all temporary or permanent Hicknes.s up to the ago of 80 or lib, when the an¬ 
nuity, or permanent provision for old age (.shown in Scheme 11.), is to commence. 

Annual Co.ntributions for Onk Shark. 
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II. Deferred Annuity Fund. iEntry Moneys 2s. GH. Females admissible.') An 
annuity of ^£8, payable quarterly, commencing at the ago of <»0 or 85, wliether 
in sickness or in health, constitutes one share ; and any member may take one, 
two, throe, or four shares. 


Annual Contributions for Onb Bharb. (Females pay One-Fourth more.) 
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1 1 i Life Assurance Fund. iEntry^ Money, 2s. fid. Females admissible.) The 
.Kd!u of £10 payable at death, constitutes one share ; and any member may take 
xVum one to three shares. 


Annual Contributions for Onb Bharb. (Females 2 >ay One-SJrfh less). 
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Summary of the Rules of the Edinburgh Seliool of Arts Friendly Soeiefy. 


1. No person admitted after the age of 50. 

2. Ages ol ..ppUcants require to lie ccrtiflcd by 
Tiarish curtiiicutes, or, if such cannot be procured, 
liy some other satisfactory evidence. 

X Male candidates for admission must apply 
|«'rsonally to the committee on the first Monday 
of any month, and pay their entry- 
money. Any a.ip'icant who may be rejected by 
tlio conunitteo will receive hack all his payments, 
with the exception of 6d. for e.ach fuiul for which 
lie proposes becoming a member. 

4. TJie benefits of cr>'’h fund may be secured 
citlier by a single payment on admission, or by 
an annual or monthly contribution per advance, 
correspond..ig to tlio numlter of shares held, and 
to t’lo age at entry; and laombcrs may also at 
any time reduce, or entirely redeem, tlie'ir future 
annual or montlily contributions, by payments 
cf not less than £1 to account. 

5. Persons entering the sickness fund must 
bake at least one share in the nnnuity fund. 

6. Members not having at first taken the ut¬ 
most extent of benefits allowed, and wishing 
afterwards to increase thei** shares, may do so 
upon the same conditions as new entrants. 

_ 7- Members arc entitled to benefit firom the 
sickness and life assurance funds upon the expiry 


of one year from their enrolment. Should any 
one die before that period, all pavmcnts will bo 
returned to his representatives, with the exception 
of interest, fines, and entry-money. Likewise, 
any member leaving the country,* or unable to 
continue his payments, will, on withdrivwing 
from the society, receive a proportion of his past 
contributions. 

8. The only other payrments exigible beyond 
tho sums specified in the tables are. Id.' per 
month for management on the first share in eaeli 
fund. Is. fid. for a copy of the full set of rules, 
interest on arrears, and small fines for noa- 
attcndance at general meetings. 

9. There is a fund distinct from those for iho 

benefits, for defraying the expenses of matinge- 
ment, consisting of sums received from tlio 
honorary auxiliary fund, entry-moneys, contri- 
bntions for managemer.t, and payments from 
utlier sources which need not be more particularly 
mentioned. , , . 

10. AH tho operations of each of the threo 
schemes are kept separate; tho funds in posses¬ 
sion and the vnlue of the future contributioiiswe 
lailanccd at tlie end of every five years with the 

1 value of tho future allowances, and the real_ state 
1 of tho soctety’s affairs satisfactorily ascertained. 


Benefit Buii.dinq Societies rto associations instituted under tlic act 6 & 7 Wm. 
IV. c. 3‘2, for tlio purpose of raising, by periodical subscriptions of not more than 
£\ per mouth, shares not oxoeoding £150, for the purpose of euabliug the holder 
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to receive the value, and therewith erect or purchase a dwelling-house, or other 
real or leasehold estate, to bo secured by mortgage to the soeietyj till tlic amount 
of the share and all expenses have been paid, with interest; it being competent for 
such societies to receive a bonus from any member, in consideration of his receiving 
his share in advance, and to appoint forms of conveyance for the sale and mort¬ 
gaging of the property. The regulations as to friendly societies in general, apply 
to oenefit builmng societies, in so far as they may bo applicable to the peculiar 
purposes of the latter, (lb. § 4.) 

i-’LILLER’S EARTH, a soft, dull, greasy kind of clay, usually of a greenish- 
brown colour. It is found in various parts of the south of England, particularly in 
Surrey,ncar Nuthill and Ryegate. It is used in the fulling of cloth, from its property 
of absorbing oil and greasy matter. In Surrey, two kinds are distinguished ; yel¬ 
low earth, tno best, emnloyed for the finer cloths of Wiltshire and (rlouccstershirc; 
and blue earth, principally used in fulling coarser cloths in Yorkshire. 

FUNDS, a term used in reference to those government obligations which consti¬ 
tute what is called the funded debt of the United Kingdom. The condition of 
mankind, in ancient times, made the decision of national contests dependent upon 
tlie numbers, courage, and military talents of the contending nations ; but the 
great alteration in the modern state of society, and changes in the art of war, 
have introduced a different principle; and money is now said to supply the sinews 
of war, and gold rather than steel is accounted the instrument which leads to vic¬ 
tory. In the middle ages, the general state of wealth was insufHcient to furnish the 
means of long-continued hostilities. For those that were undertaken, supplies from 
the people were obtained to a certain extent, eitlu^r in tho shape of money or «if 
jfcumil services ;^va.ns also were raised, partly compulsory, and sometimes by 
pledging thh crown lands anil jewels. But tho irregular mode of borrowing in 
those days boro but little analogy to that which has since obtained under the iiamu 
of tho funding system, and supplied the expense of those extensive and lasting 
wars which have been waged in later times. 

This system is commonly said to have originated in tho 15th century in Venice, 
where money capital first became abundant. It was next adopted by Holland; 
and was introduced into England shortly after the revolution of IfiBll. At first tho 
term fund meant the taxes appropriated to tho discharge of the principal ami 
interest of tho loans ; those wlio held government securities, and sold them to 
others, selling of course a corresponding claim upon some fund. But afterw’ards, 
and when this mode of appropriating taxes was abandoned, the meaning attached 
to the term was gradually changedT; and instead of ■denoting the revenues upon 
the security of %wuch the loans were advanced, it has for a long time signified tho 
principal of tho loans themselves. Tho term stock is used in tho same .sense, and 
IS also applied to the sums which form tlio capital of tho Bank of England, Ea.st 
India Company, and other public sociotio.s. 

The fundholder or public creditor is differently situated from an ordinary cre¬ 
ditor. He is viewed not as having lent his money, but as having invested it In tho 
purchase of a perpetual annuity, subject to tho conilitiou that it may be rodceme<l 
on the terms .stipulated at the time of granting it, whenever the .state shall think lit. 
But, although ho thus gives up the right of ever demanding repayment of tho 
principal of his debt, he may sen to another person the annuity which ho has pur¬ 
chased from tho state ; ami the mode of transferring it, even in small sums, is so 
conveniently arranged, and the annuith^s or dividcnd.s arc, in this country, so regu¬ 
larly jiaid, that it is always considered an eligible property. 

Manner oe Creating Loans. 

At the first introduction of tho funding system into this kinj^dom, tho capital of 
the loan was fixed, and the interest, as in the case of an ordinary debt, was ar¬ 
ranged according to the state of the money market; but about tho middlo of last 
century tho practice was introduced of fixing tho rate of interest or annuity, and 
bargaining with the contractor.*} for a larger or smaller amount of cai>ital stock. 
Thus, if it wore agreed to negotiate the loan in a S per cent, stock, while tho 
market rate of interest was 6 per cent., this would bo offectiid by giving for 
each jEIOO paid £200 of 3 per cent, stock ; while, again, if tho market rate were 
4^ per cent., this would bo effected by assigning £150 of such stock. 

All loans are effected under the authority of Farliament; but in practii-o it is 
usual for the Chancellor of Exchequer to arrange the terms of tho loan with I’.on- 
tractors before the act has been obtained,-the negotiation being subject to the rati¬ 
fication of tho legislature. When a new loan i.s made, it is thrown open to 
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competition. Tlio Chancellor of Exchef|ncr fixes upon tins funds in which the 
loan is to bo made. Those are often of diiforeut kinds, and not unfriMiuently a long 
nnnuitg forms part of the cmolum'eut. Ho then gives public intimation that ho is 
ready on a certain day to receive off*er.s aiul assign the hjan to thost; who are will¬ 
ing to accept of the lowest terms. If a long annuity bo a part of tin; pi’oposed 
oinolurnont, the other funds to bo assigned to the lenders are fixed at a rato some¬ 
what lower tlmn the estimated value tor each £100 borrowc«l, and the bidding is 
oil the long annuity ; the loan being granted to those who will accept of the* lt\i^t 
anunity ill addition to tlio capital ollercd. If the loan be in ditferent funds,Tnit 
without an annuity, the capitals in all the funds, except one, are previously tixcii, 
ami the bidding is on that fund ; the loan being granted to tliose who will acccuc 
of tho least cajiital. The Chancellor of Kxchefpier is generally attended at the 
time appointed by several of the principal bankers in London, who deliver tlieir 
oilers, having previously made up a list of persons who arc willing to share with 
them to .a certain extent in case their offer be accepted ; and the. loan is a^.■^igned 
to the offerer wlio proposes the lowest terms. 

“ Tho loans arc always paj'able by instalments at different periods of the year. 
IJnt the dividends arc payable on tho whole from tho first usual term of the funds 
in which the loan is made. Thus, the lender receives dividends during the whole 
of the first year, although ho only advances the mtmey on the days appointed for 
payment of the iiistalmeuts ; or if ho advances the whole at first, he is allowed a 
'.suitable discount, and be derives jiart of bis profit from those allowances ; and, 
according to the terms of the loan, he is generally pos:5essed of scvm’al interests ; 
so lunch, perhaps, in a 3 per cent, fund, so much in a five per cent, fund, so much 
ill a long annuity, and formerlj' so much in lottery ticket^. Alter the ioan is com¬ 
pleted, the.se interests are assignable se|)aratcly; but wlieii the loan is in progre.-s, 
they may bo cither assigned separately or together. 'I'lio separate parts in this 
stage of the business are called scripj and their nniteii amount is miileil omnium. 
Ill ordiT to obtain a loan, it is necessary that tho value of omnium at the time 
should he above par. This diff'erence, whicli*oftcii .amounts to 5 per cent, or up¬ 
wards, is called tho bonus to the lenders. Instances, however, have occurred in 
which tho price of omnium fell below par before tho loan was completed. Lenders 
who do not pay their instalments at the ai»pointed terms forfeit their subscrip¬ 
tions. The Jiaiik of England not unlrcqueiitly lends its aid in advancing some of 
the instalments. 

“ The value of scrip, after any given number of payments have been made thereon, 
is computed by deducting the amount of the remaining payments from the value 
of the stock at tho market price.” illumilton on the \utionul Debt, ‘2d edit. p. 2M.) 

PllOGRKSS AND PllHSKNT SX-VTIi OF THE NATIONAL’DeUT. 

The public debt of this country, which tvas inconsiderable at the llcvolution, 
increased in little more than a ecMitury to an e.vtent far beyond what was ever 
known in any other ago or nation; indeed, far beyond what any person at its 
tumimoiicement, or oven a long time afterwards, believed to he practicable. Down 
to tho accession of (leorgo IV,, the increase during every reign, except tlie pacific 
admiuisti'ation of Ccorgc 1., was greater than during the preceding. The increa>o 
during every war was greater than during the precciling. The increase during tho 
latter period of every w'ar Avas greater than during tho early perioil. The increase 
by every national exertion has been creator than was held forth when liostiliiies 
were commeueod. Tim part paid oft' duriug tho intervals of peace has borne a small 
pi’oportiou to that contracted in the preceding avar. No one can foresee hoav tar 
this system may he carried, or in avliat manner it will terminate. 

Tho following table shows the amount of tho national debt at various j>criods 
since tho IteYolution :— 

At the Revolution.KWB).. ,£fi64,2(i3| Ponce of Paris.17(:3.Ci;R).0i 0,0) 0 

J*04U!e of Uyswick.1()!»7. .21,616,742 Coiumeiu'ciuont of Aiiu ricnn 

Coniniciicement of tho War_17(tl. .l(;,;)!)4,70i War. 1770 . . 12 !>. 000 . 0(-0 

Peace of Utrecht.1714. .63,(iUl ,07G Peace of Versailles. 17 !U. .^GH.ocO.coo 

Coiiiineiiccnient of tho Spanish Connuciicciiient of I'rencli 

W.ir.1740. .4fi.449,8«ll War.1793..201 ,7Xi,Ooi) 

Peace of Aix-Ia ChniK^lle.1748. .78.2S»3,313 Annual ehar«:e. Xl).47l,G76 

('iiiiiiucneeincnt of “ Woven , On Jamiarv 6, 1)118.. 1)18,32.'} 

Years’ War”.I7.r,8. .75,)KH>,0(H)| On .lanuary 5, 1041.y4!»,lW«,o;3 

This table includes both the funded and unfunded porlions of the debt ; tho 
latter consisting gouorally of Exchequer hills. [ ExciiEqi'KR Bills.] la the vears 
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1816 and 1811, tho constituont parts of tlio caidlal of the debt, and tJie aiiuual 
charges thereon, were respectively as follow :— 


3 per cent, stock.£ 

Capital. 

Aiiiiuiil Charfff. j 

1816. 1841. 

1810. 

1811. 

.‘)«0.!)10,01i»'513.770,740 
10,740,013 24n,5;«».4£« 
75,725,.504! 1,0I5,;)85 

148,630,4031 1,440,135 

17,427,480 

.'175,0(K» 

3,02.0,020 

7,446,520 

1.'5,41.3,.•102 
8,73.'{,.')(i(> 
64,61.’'> 
72,457 

4. 


Perpetual annuities.£ 

Terminable annuities. 

Unfunded debt not provided for. 

Cliarge for management. 

Total unredpcmcd <Iobt.£ 

816,311.030'760..371.725 
.'«i,080,:j 47 63,oon,(H»(> 
38,704,038 21,620,350 
• • ■ • 1 • • • • 

28 ,278,020 

1,8;»4,6I2 

1,008,037 

284,673 


88.’5,180,324 «40..')0n,f)7.'> 



Tho reduction on the capital of tho debt from 1816 to 18-11, it will be thus 
observed, is only £37,-88,249, which is tho excess of tho sums redeemed beyond 
those adaod in that period. The former was etfocted, partly by the direct ai)pli- 
cation of surplus rovenuo, and partly by converting tho perpetual annuities into 
terminable annuities, as afterwards eimlaincd. The excess of income over expen- 
dituro from 5th January 1816 to 5th January 1837, is stated by Mr Porter U’ro- 
press of the Nntioii^»cc. iv. c. 2, p. 301) to have been £16,086,321 ; but between 
5th January 18.37 and 5th January 1841, there has been an annual deficiency <ff 
revenue, amounting on tho whole to £4,300.760, which reduces tho net surplus in 
the 25 years from 1816’ to £41,785,561. Tho amount redeemed by converting 
perpetual into terminable annuities has not been published ; but it appears, from 
the statements of the government actuary, that, for some years past, tho annual 
charge on account of the latter ha% exceeded their c<|uivaient perpetuities by 
upwards of £2,000,000. The chief additions to the debt, in the period under notice, 
were created by the parliamentary grant of £20,000,000, for tiio emancipation <if 
tho negro slavcs-in the colonics ;* and by the financial operation in the year 1822 
(noticed below), for the reduction of tho interest on a portion of the debt,—a mea¬ 
sure which had the effect of adding £7,481,393 to the capital. 

Greater progress, however, has been made in the reduction of the annual charge, 
tho <iifference on the gross amounts in 1816 and 1841 respectively being (£32,457,142 
—29,296,378) £3,160,764 ; while, if the terminable annuities at both periods bo 
converted into their equivalent perpetuities, the difference will bo found to bo 
nearly £4,-500,000,+ being a diminution of 14 per cent. This has been effectod 
mainly by the reduction of the capital of tho debt already explained, and (to the ex¬ 
tent of £2,355,845) by tho fall of tho market rate of interest at different periods 
below the nominal rates of 4 and 5 per cent, formerly borne by different .speci<!s of 
stock. The latter operations, which took place in 1822, 1824, 1830, and 1834, may 
be explained as follow ;— 

In 1822, tho reduction in the market rate of intere.st caused an advance of the 5 
per cent, stock to 6 or 8 per cent, above par, and advantage was taken of this c*ir- 
cumstanco to induce tho holders to exchange each £100 of 5 per cents for £l05 of 
4 per cents. Only a very small proportion of tho holders diHsented from tho pro¬ 
posal, £149,627,825 of 5 per cents being exchanged for £157,109,218 of 4 per ceiits; 
and thus while tho capital of the deot was increased by £7,481,393, the annual 


♦ The capital created on account of this grant consi8te<l of £/5,171,024.4s. 5«1. in tho .3i per cents, 
procured by an arrangement (.5 6 Wrn. IV. c. 45, and 0 & 7 ^Vln. IV. c. e-j) with tlie Ooinniis- 

sioners for the Reduction of tlie National Debt; and a direct loan, in of £15,0<M6(K)0 (S tV 4 
Will. IV. c. 7«i), the consideration for whieli was an equivalent amount in 3 per cent, stock, 
namely, 75 per cent, in tlie 3 per cent, consols, and 25 per cent, in tlie 3 per cent, reduced uiiniii- 
ties, besides a long annuity of ISs. 7d. per cent, per annum, expiring in lUCO, and aiuounting to 
£101.875. 

Any other loans necessary since 1815 have been usimlly created by tlie issue of Exchequer bills, 
wliich have been funde<l as occasion required. 

T The annual charge in 1810 was £‘;{iJ,4.'»7,141 ; but if instead of the.€l,8')4,012 of terminable .m- 
nuitioa included therein, there be substituted their equivalent perpctuiti(», estiinateil nt £k;< 0 , 0 oo, 
tlic amount will be reduced to £‘31,.3!»2,62f>. Again, tlie annual cliurge in 1841 was £i”.»,2iS5,.'17(t, 
and, substituting for the £4,114,021 of terminable annuities Included tliercin, their c<|uivalent 
perpetuities, estimated at i’l ,750,0<X), the amount will lie reduced to £ao,8;i2,;i.'i7. Thodiirereiico 
between the two, £4,460,172. may be viewed as tho extent to whicli the permanent annual cliargo 
Oil the debt lias been reduced since 1810. 
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cliar/jo was mlucocl by i:l,lf)7,fl2-2. In in24,another faviii" of £:ir,0,r)'j7 per annum 
was clhMrted, by reducing to 3{t ‘’C"*- the interest payable on 10.5,403 of 4 

I)er cent, annuities. Again, in 1B.‘50, a saving to the extent of i;7.5.*),llO was 
(ftt'ectlK by transferring into a 3.^ per cent, stock the 4 per cents crented on tho 
reduction of tlie 5 per cents in 15{22 ; and in 1834 a furtlier saving of £o.i,] Id was 
eltecte<l by transfeiTing the “ 4 per cents 182G” to a 3.j per cent, stock. 

On the occasion of tho reduction of 1830, an option was otfoi-ed to the holders of 
every 4,'100 of 4 per cents to receive either .flOO of 3.\ jier cent.s, or, what AjjjuM 
produce an equal return, £70 of new 5 i»cr cents, the government engaging not to 
jiay oif this 5 per cent, stock, or to reduce, tho interest uimn it, until after the expira¬ 
tion of 4.5 years from its creation. J3ut tho o])tion thus given was cml)race<l to a 
v'.u-y small extent, the amount of 5 per cent.s created having been only £474,374. 
Such holders of 4 per cents as refused to receive the dimini.sln'd rate of Si per cent, 
were paid otf at par. Tho amount of stock held by these di.ssentients, about I’i mil¬ 
lions, was liquidated by means of an is,sue of Exchequer bill.-^. 

Explanation of thk niFi EREST Ecnhs on Stocks. 
lirilish Perpetual Annuities. 

South Sea Stock and Annuities. —The.ee have all, bv succe-sive paidiameiitary 
arrangements, bc(*n created out of the capital of the celebrated Sot rii Ska Company, 
an account of which Avill bo found under that head. They comprioo four de.<crip- 
tions of stock, namely :— 

South Sea Stock, 1733, £3,662,784, fis. 6.*,d. This is tho trading stock of tho 
company, upon which the interest paid by'the .-^tate is 3 per cent.; but an addi¬ 
tional half per cent, is paid to the proprietors from certain fines to which tlio com- 
l»any are entitled from ships trading within the bounds of their charter, and from 
the allowances made for the management of thi.s i>ortion of the iniblio debt. Should 
tin 'SC fail, however, to produce tho full half per cent., goA'crnincnt i.s bound to supply 
tho defii'iency. . 

3 j>er cent. Old .South .Sea Annuities, £3,497,870, 2s. 7d. This svas created a 3 
per cent, fund in 17.57, having previously borne interest at 5, 4, and 3?. percent. 
Dividends duo April 5, and October 10. 

3 jier emit. New South Sea Annuities, £2,460,830,2s. 10«I. In the same condition 
as that la.st mentioned. Dividends duo January .5 and July .5. 

3 ]ier cent. South Sea Aimuitics, 17.51, £.523,100. This stock originated in a loan 
Avhiidi wa.s raised in tho year just mentione.!, to pay' off those who di.s.sentcd frt)m 
a reiiuction of interest which was then made in the old and new annuities. Divi- 
deiid.s duo January 5 and July 5. 

3 per cent. Bank A nn uitieSj 1726, £82.5,2.51,19s. This stock, originally £1,000,000, 
was created by a lottery to pay off certain Exchequer bills. Dividends duo 
January ,5 and July .5. 

3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities, commonly called Consols, 1751, £362,542,.077, 
Jls. Old. This stock, originally only £9,1.37,821, derives its name from having 
been formed by tho consolidation of several stocks which had before been kept 
s('])aratc. It is by far tho largc.st of tho public funds, a circumstance Avliich, joined 
to the proportionally great number of its holders, renders it the most liable to bo 
alfected by those circumstances AA'hich tend to elevate or dc^)ro,s3 tho price of tho 
stocks : on this account it is prefoiTcd by' speculators. Dividends due January' 5 
and July' .5. 

3 per cent. Itedueed Annuities, 1757, £12.5,861,030, 7s. lOd. Tho name of this 
stock is derivi'd from tho circumstance of its interest having been reduced from u. 
Iiigher r.ato, 35 per cent., which it boro prior to 1757. Its price is regulated by 
that of tho preceding; being however generally about ij ^»or cent, higher or lower 
(.according to the timo of year), in cousequenco of its dividends becoming duo at 
diifereiit periods from tlioso on consols. Dividends due April 5 and October 10. 

3A per cent. Consolidated Annuities, 1818, £10,159,721, 17s. Id. Tliis stock was 
created partly by tho funding of Exchequer Bills, and partly by the conversion of 
certain 3 per cents—the holders of the lattcr purchasing tho additional half per 
cent, by a money subscription, then given in aid of tlio sinking fund. In 182.9, it 
became, redeemable at par, upon six months’ notice being given in the Gazette, 
ami atiixed upon tho Royal Excluango, by payments of not less than £500,000 at 
one time. Dividends duo April 5 and Octooer 10. 

a.iper cent. Reduced Annuities, 1825, £66,2.5.9,849, 123. 9d. This stock was 
created by the conversion of tho “ Old Four per cents.” It i.s now also, as well as 
tho preceding, rodocmablo at par. Dividends duo Apiil 5 and October 10. 
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AV*f» 3.^ per cent. Annuities^ 1830, £14.'i,2'25,R().5, 13s. 2d. Formed by conversion 
of the “ New Four per cents to which, in 1834, was added .<;10,708,409 of “ Four 
per cents, 1828.” It became redeemable after 5th January 1840. Dividei^s duo 
January 5 and July 5. .... 

.5 per cent. Annuities, 1830, jG 428,076, 1.5s. 4d. This stock originated in the 
same manner as the New 3^ per cents. It is not redeemable until 1875. Dividends 
due January 5 and July 5. 

These, added to £11,01.5,100 of debt due to the Bank of England, bearing 3 per 
cent, interest, make £732,4()2,4.58, 7s. 13d., the unredeemed capital of the British 
Funded Debt, at .5th January 1841. At that date the amount of the redeemed 
capital stainling in the name of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, was £1,674,328, 7s. Id., vested, almost wholly, in 3 per cent. Reduced iin- 
nuitics and Consols. 

The dividends are payable on the third day after they become duo, but if a Sun¬ 
day intervene, they are not payable until the fourth day. Those on the South Sea 
Stock and Annuities are payable at the South Sea House; the others at the Bunk 
of England. 

Irish Perpetual Annuities. 

These consist of 3 per cent. Irish Consolidated Annuitic.s, £3,272,607, 7s. Id.; 
3 per cent. Reduced Annuities, £11.5,197, lOs. lOd.; 3^ per cent. Debentures and 
Stock, £14,.587,.562,7 h. 2d.; Reduced 3.^ per cent. Annuities, £928,833,7s. .'id.; New 
.'5.^ per cent. Annuities, £12,390,823, 18s. lOd.; New 5 per cent. Annuities, £5872, 
19s. Adding to which, £2,630,78.9, 4s. 8d. duo to tho Bank of Ireland, namely, 
£1,81.5,384, 12s. 4d. at 4 percent., and £1,015,384, 12.s. 4d. at 5 per cent., make.s 
£33,909,288,-14s. lOd., tho amount of tho capital of the Iri.sh Funded Debt at 5th 
.January 1841. Tho dividends on the Irish Stocks are payable at tho Bank of 
J reland. 

Terniinahle Annuities. 

In the year 1808, tho ComTni.‘i..iioncr3 for the Reduction of tho N.atioual Debt 
were empowered to grant annuities for the life either of tho purchaser or his 
nominee, upon such an amount of perpetual annuities being transferred to the 
Commi.ssionor.s a.s, when calculated according to a scale varying with tho lluctu.ating 
prices of tho stocks, w’as considered equivalent to the prc.seiit value of tho annuity. 
But it i.s singular, that with tho experience which could then have been brought to 
the correct elucidation of this .subject, the table.s adopted were incorrect to a<legrco 
whiidi entailed a very heavy loss upon the public. In 1027, when tho matt<’r was 
investigated by the government actuary, tho lu.s.s, through iiii.scalculation in these 
tables, was proceeding at the rate of about £400,000 a-year. This blunder was 
pointed out to the finance minister as early as 1819, but no active steps were taken 
to remedy it until 1828, and even then tho rates at which annuities were granted 
upon the lives of old persons were found to be so unprofitable to tho ymblic, that 
government had again, after a time, to interfere, and to limit the ages upon which 
they could be obtained. They arc now granted under authority of the act 10 Geo. 
IV. c. 24, upon conditions which arc explained under tho head Annuities ;* besides 
which they are, by a later act, 3 VVm. 1V. c. 14, granted on a modified scale through 
the medium of savings banks. [Banks for Savings.] Tho whole payable in 1841 
were as follow :— 

Life Annuities, per 4fl Geo. III. c. 142, 10 Goo. IV. c. 24, ami 3 W'ln. IV. c. 14 . £‘n.'<7>lU>7 

Other Life Annuities, per various aetii.81,023 

Annuities for a limited term of years, per 59 Geo. 111. c. 34, 10 Geo. IV. c. 24, and 
3 Will. IV. c. 14 ....... . . 1,314,923 

Dc.'id Wcijiht Annuity, payable to the Bank of England, per 4 Goo. IV. c. 22 [Dbad 

Wkioht], expires 1867 ....... . 6tl5,740 

Long Annuities, or Annuities for a term of years, expiring January S, 1880, granted 
chieHy as premiums to the subscribers to loans ..... 1,294,47.1 


£4,114,021 

Deferred Annuities were besides outstanding to the amount of £5,900. 

The life annuities are payable at the National Debt Office, Old Jewry; tho others 
at the Bank of England. 

Purchase and Sale of Funded Stock. 

In a general point of view, it might bo supposed that tho price of a certain 
nominal amount of stock in any particular fund would bear to its price in any 
other fund tho same relation whicli subsists between tho rates of interest in tlio 

* By a late Filiation no person can bo nominated above tho ago of G5, unless possessing a bciio- 
6cial interest in the annuity. 
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two funds; and that, for example, if £100 in a per cent, stock cost £00, the samo 
amount would cost £105 in a per cent, stock, £120 in a 4 [>er eent. stock, and 
.£150 in a 5 per cent, stock, as each of these investments would yield tlm .samo 
return of interest,—namely, £3, 6s. 8d. per cent^ But there are peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances which render this rule subject to variations. Thus, the exchaii-fcablo 
value of 3 per cent, stock is alw'ays treater than that of furuts bcariii;^ a bibber 
rate of interest, in consequence of the liability to which the latter are exposed of bein {5 
sooner di.scharged at par, by means of creating other stock bearing a lower rate. 
Again, those funds in which, either from their small amount, or some other (ftn.-e, 
there are comparatively few transactions, w'ill not commonly bear so high a price 
as those in which more frequent operations, and consequently greater fluctnat iuns, 
offer a more attractive lure to speculation. It is from this cause that the 3 i»er 
cent. Bank Annuities of 1726, the entire amount of which is only about £ 850 , 000 , 
are generally at least 1 per cent, lower in price than the 3 iv:*r cent, consols. In 
other cases, however, it is difficult to account satisfactorily for the jirefereiicc .sliowu 
by the public for one description of stock over another. 

Investments in tho funds being made with various objects, the choice of the stock 
must, in some respects, be regulated by the ulterior views of tl>c juirchasers. When 
made for temporary purposes, stocks bearing tho higher rate of interest may com¬ 
monly be selected without much risk of loss from such a source. The same liabilii y 
of being redeemed which admits of the purchase being made at the lower rate wifi 
indeed equally exist, and affect the price whenever a .sale is made; but in the in¬ 
terval an advantage in point of income will have been secured. 

Tho general causes which affect the price of stocks are changes in the mailcft- 
rato of interest, or in tho political or financial condition of the country. “ In 
ordinary times, the public funds, from the certainty and regularity iif tlio payment 
of tho dividends, and tho great facility ivith which transfers may be made, otf<'r as 
advantageous an investment as any other which is open to capitalists; and the 
price of stocks, accordingly, will commonly bo so high as not to atford tlio pur¬ 
chaser more than tho current rate of interest for money lent upon good security. 
The chances of fiuctuatiou, however, will in general prevent the price from rising 
much beyond this point. On the other hand, it will be apt to bo dci»resscd to a 
lower level, not only by any actual derangement in the public finances, but also by 
whatever may bo supposed to have ever so indirect or remote a tendency to attcct 
the ability of the state to fulfil its pecuniary engagements. W'licnever a new loan 
is raised, inasmuch as tho burden of the debt is thereby increased, the price of 
stock is geaierally lowered for the moment. Again, it is usually lower in time of 
war than in time of peace; and during an unfortunate than during a successful 
war. It is often affected by tho apparent stability of the administration, as depend¬ 
ent upon tho issue of tho party contests in parliament. Sometimes tho price of tho 
funds has been brought down by tho imposition of a tax, sometimes by the repeal 
of one. In tho former case, tho delicate and apprehensive pulse of the money- 
market may bo supposed to have been acted upon, commonly cither by a dread of 
the public impatience under a new burden, or by the view taken of tho measure as 
an indication of increased financial difficulties on the jiart of the state ; in iho 
latter, by a feeling of the security of tho fundliolder being in some degree tlimin- 
ished, in conscquonco of the extinction of one of tho usual sources from which tho 
dividends, together with tho other expenses of the government, have been paid. 
But it would bo scarcely possible to arrange, under any number of general heads, 
all ‘ the skyey influences ’ that are capable of elevating or depressing this most 
sensitive barometer, tho nature of which is to be agitated by every breeze of 
popular exhilaration or nervous despondency, by every fit of suspituou or confidt ncc, 
by every hope and fear, almost by every passion, imagination, and caprice of tho 
human heart. It may be observed, however, that in the fluctuations of tho funds, 
a fall of prices by what we may call a start or a leap, has been a much more fro- 

a uont phenomenon than an equally sudden rise to any considerable extent. Tho 
opression which is at once produced, by a panic is generally recovered trom only 
by tlcgrcos.” (Companion to the Newspaper^ No. 40, p. (»9.) 

The manner of transferring stock is described by Dr Hamilton as follows :— 

wliicli is fre- 



1 they want. A jotiber must he possessed o.------—- • 

and he doclares a price, suppose flPj or C98 in tJio throe per cent, consols; that is, he is willing to 
buy any sum from any person at .Wi, or sell him at 6!)S. Uy this jn«ins, one who wishes to sell, 
snpposn £375» lOs. and could hardly tind a purchaser for tllat precise sum without tho tissistiinco 
of a jobber, obtains his purpose, and tho siiiallcst sums are purchased and sold with tho utmost 
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facility. Tlio jobber’s profit is RononUly A per cent., for wbicb he trnnsiicts botli a sale and ii jiiir- 
eliiise; and tlu'so persons often enprage iii no other stock s|>eeiihition, but ro away when the inisi- 
ness of the day is over, possessed of tlie exact sum of stock tlicy liad in tlie niorniiiR. 

“ Tlio barpain being agreed on, is carried into execution at tlie Transfer Ofiico, at the Itank, or 
at tlie Soutli Sea House, For tlii.s purpose tlie seller makes nut a note in writing, which enntains 
the name and designation of the soll«-r and purchaser, ami the sum and deseriptiiui of the stock to 
be transfirreii. Ho delivers this to the proper clerk, and then tills up a receipt, a printed form of 
which, with blanks, is obtained at the office. The clerk, in the meantime, examines the seller’s 
account, and if ho find him possessed of the stock proposed to be Sold, he makes out the tnmsfcr. 
This y signed in the book by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the clerk; and upon the piir- 
cliascY's signing his acceptance in the book, the clerk signs the receipt as witness. It is then de¬ 
livered to the purchaser upon payment of the monev, and thus the business is completed. 

“ Thi.s biisinc.ss is generally transacted by brokers, who derive tlieir authority from tlii’ir 
employers by powers of attorney. Forms of these are obtained at the respective offices. Soioo 
authorize the broker to sell, oihers to accept a purchase, and others to receive the divnieiids. 
Iconic comprehend all these rbjeets, and the two last are generally united. Powers of attorney 
aiitliori/.ing to sell, must i>e «leposited in the proper office for examination one day before selling. 
A stockholder acting personally after granting a letter of attorney, revokes it by in'iplication. 

•* The person in whoso name the stock is invested svhen the books are shut, lirevious to the pay¬ 
ment of the dividends, receives i ho dividend for the half-year preceding; and, therefore, a pur¬ 
chaser, during the eurreney of the half-year, has the benefit of the interest on tiie stock ho Imys, 
from the last term nf jiaymeiit to the day of transfer. The price of stock, therefore, rises gradually, 
catens iJifiihits, from term to term; and whm the dividend is paid, it undergoes a Cill eiju'al 
thereto. 'I'luis the It per cent. con.«ols should he luglicr than tlio 3 per cent, rtdueed, by J percent, 
from .'ith April to 5tli July, and from l<»th October to ritli January ; and shoiikl be as nuieh lower 
Irom 5tli January to .'»th March, and from 5th July to loth October ; and this is nearly the ease. 
Accidental cirennistanees may occasion .a shght di-viation. 

*‘ 'I’lie dividends on the diflerent stocks being payable at difliTent terms, it is in the power of the 
stockholders to finest tlieir property in such a manner as to draw their income quarterly. 

‘ ‘ Tlie biisinc.ss of speculating in tlie .stocks is founded on the variation of the price of st«>ck, which 
itprobably tend^, in some measure, to support. It consists in buying or selling stock, according to the 
views entertained by those engaged in thi.s l.'iisiness of the probability of the value rising or falling. 

“ 'riiis biisinc.ss is partly eoiuliieted by person.s who have property in the funds. Hut a practice 
also prevails utnoiig tlmse who have no* such property of contracting for the sale of stock, on a 
future day at a price now ngrwsl on. For cxaniple, A may agree jo sell H .-{,‘ 10,(100 of three jier 
cent, stock, to bo tr.onsferred in twenty days, for .iL’fi'ui'O. A li.as, in fact, no siieli stock ; but, ii tlic 
price on the day appointed for the tniii.ifer he* only .'iJI, he may piircha.'-e ns much as will cn.-ifile 
him to fulfil his bargain for ,{,">«(«), and thus gain ,{.'200 by the triinsaetion. <iri the other liaiid, if 
the price of that stock .'■hoiild rise to (ii, he will lose ;t‘:JOo. 'I’he bn.siness is goiierally settled aitli- 
oiit any actual piireliase of stock or transicr, by A paying to H, or receiving from him, the differ- 
cnee fictiveen the price of stock on the day of settlement and the price agri'isl on, 

“ This praeliee, which uiiiount.s to nothing else than a wager coiicenioig the jiriec of stock, is 
not sanctioned by law, yet it is carried on to a great extent; and as neitlier party can be eoni- 
pelK;d by law to implement these bargains, their sense of honour and the disgrace attending a 
bivaeli of contract, are the i.rineipfif.s by which the business is supported. In the language of the 
tftoek Kxrliange, the buyer is called a BttU, and the seller a Hear, and the person who refuse", to 
pa,\ his loss is called a Lame Buck ; and the naiiie.s of these defaulters are exhibited in the hall of 
the Stock Excbatige, where lliey dare not appear afterwards. 

^ “ The most iisual times for which bargains of thi.s sort are made, are the first transfer d.-iys in 
February, May, August, and November. These are called rencontre, or settliiig days. Some- 
tinies hi.stead of payitig the difrereiicc on the rencontre-days, the settlement is defi-rred to a future 
day on .«uch terms as the parties agree on. 'riffs Is called a continuation.” (llamiUon on the 
Aationul Belt, p. a4,'j.) 
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JidiJi of I-'nriland. 


IScw o per f •f'nt. Tu. w. FrL *\ 

New .34 per Cctit.Tii.W.'J'h.Fr. { Jan. 

.3 per Fent. Consols_Tu.VV.’rh.Fr. > and 

3 per Cent. 172»>..Tu. ’fh. ( July .<}. 

Anns, for Terms of Yrs. Mon. W. Fr. J 
Hank Stock.Tiies. Th. I*’r. 


ifatiK »tocK.I tics. I n. i* r. x 

34 per Ct. Consols, laiBTues.'rii. Fr. I A«..nK 
34 per Cent. Rc-duced.. Tu.W.'I h.Fr. ( 

.3 per Cent. Reduced.., Tii.W.Th Fr. f 

IjOiigATiniiities.Mon. W. Sat. | 

Anns, for Terms of Yrs. Tue.s. Th. J 


[ duty upon transfers of governnietit stock ; but 
niviiiMid Due.' the transfer of South Sea stock under jjiliO is 
9s. fill., above it, 128. 

j The books at the transfer officc.s arc always 
j shut for about six weeks previous to the «lavs of 
; payment, during which period no transfers can 
' be regularly made. 


y and 
Oct. 10. 


South Sea llt/nse. 


South Rea Stock.Moiid.W.Fri.'t Jan. 5 

3 per Ct. New H. S. An. Tucs. Th. Sat. > and 

3 per Cent. 1751.Tucs. Th. Sat .} July 6 . 

■4 April 5 

.3 per Ct. Old S. .S. Anns. Mon. W. Fr. > and 

jOct. 10 

The rate of brokerage Is 2 h. 6 d. on the ,£*100 
upon the stock transferred. There is no stamp- 


! The expen .80 of a pow er of attorney is ,£l, Js. 
I fid. for each government stock* antf for South 
I Sea stock, £’I, lls. (id. 

'J’ickets for preparing transfers must f>c de¬ 
posited in the respective offices before one o’clock^ 
otherwise a fee of 28. 6d. is demanded for each ; 
on the fiayincnt of this fee, however, traiisfors 
may be made on anyday of the week up to.3o’e!o«:k 
at the Hank, and half-past 2 o’clock at the Honih 
Sea Mouse, iirovided the books are not shut 
for the dividend. Transfers forwarded in the 
usual manner, without fee, are made voi<l if not 
executed by half-past 2 o’clock. These regu¬ 
lations apply both to the Bank and South Sea 
House. 


Tho followiuj? tables will serve to facilitato computations rcspoctiiiji? the value of 
the different stocks,—tho first by showing the portion of accruing interest or divi¬ 
dend iicce-ssary to be deducted from their price as usually quoted in tho market, 
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})eforo comparing them with each other,—the second by showing their proportional 
amount in rofcreuco to the same yearly return of interest. Tlie n.sc of these tables 
has been extended, it will be observed, to other descriptions oi stock besides those 
of the government. 


Tabi.k showing the Amount of Dividend which has accrued upon various Stocks 

on the first Day of each Month. 



Dividends due Jan. 5 & July 5. 

Dividends due April 5 Sc Oct. 10. j 

_ m _: 


Consols 

3 per cents. 

New 

3J percent. 

fiMM 





£ 

Se 

d. 

£ 


d. 

(iw 4l« 

£ s. d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s. ii. 

•lannary. 

l''cl)ruary. 

1 

9 

4 

1 

14 

3 

5 2 9 

0 14 1 

0 

16 

5 

1 12 10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

3 

0 15 a 

0 19 4 

1 

2 

7 

2 5 2 

JMavoh. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

a 

1 11 11 

1 4 1 

1 

a 

1 

2 16 2 

April. 

0 

14 

.1 

0 

16 

a 

2 9 11 

1 9 4 

1 

14 

3 

3 8 6 

May. 

0 

19 

3 

1 

2 

.5 

3 7 4 

0 4 2 

0 

4 

10 

0 9 8 

.Tunc. 

1 

4 

4 

1 

H 

3 

4 5 3 

0 9 1 

«> 

10 

7 

1 1 2 

•Inly. 

1 

9 

4 

1 

14 

3 

5 2 8: 

0 13 10 

0 

16 

2 

1 12 4 

All^rUSt. 

0 

4 

5 

0 

3 

■2 

0 15 5 

0 18 10 

1 

1 

11 

2 3 10 

September. 

0 

9 

5 

0 

It 

0 

1 13 1 

1 3 9 

1 

7 

9 

2 15 6 

Ottf.fjbor.. 

0 

14 

4 

0 

10 

9 

2 10 3 I 

1 8 7 

1 

13 

4 

3 6 8 

November.. 

0 

19 

5 

1 

a 

8 

3 7 11 t 

4 5 u : 

0 3 9 

0 

4 

4 

0 8 8 

Ueoemlicr. 

1 

4 

4 

1 

a 

4 

0 a 10 

_0 

10 

3 

1 0 6 


Table showing the I*rices which Stocks, yielding different Rates of Dividend, 
should respectively bear, in order to produce the same Itetum of Interest; also 
tljc corresponding Number of Years’IMirchasc for Perpetual Annuftie.s._ 


Vears’ 

[ Interest 

3 jier 

.34 per 

4 per 

44j>er 

5 per 

.54 per 

6 per 

f 

Gi per 7 per 

i^iP r 

8 per 

104 p. 

I'uivhasv. 

Y 

early. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent* 

Cc'DU 

cent. 

CCilt« 

CL’l:t. 

cent. 

. cent. 

CClil. 

cent* 

. cent. 

.3,ti 

3.'{ 

£ 

3 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

100 

1163 


150 

166? ‘ 

'18.34 

200 

216? 

23.3* 

250 

266? 

' .350 

3 

0 

7 

99 

11.'.i 

1.32 

14i!A 

iflO 

1814 

198 

2144 

231 

2474 

264' 

3464 

3_>i 

3 

1 

6 

9/4 

1133 

1.30 

1463 

1624 

17113 

195 

2113 

2274 

24.33 

260 

.3413 

.32 

3 

2 

6 

96 

112 

128 

144 

I GO 

176 

192 

208 

224 

240 

2.56 

: a'i6 

.3lii 

3 

3 

6 

941 

93 

1103 

126 

1413 

1574 

1733 

189 

2043 

2U»4 

2.363 

252 

: 3303 

31 

3 

4 

6 

1084 

124 

13!)i 

l.-iS 

1704 

186 

2014 

217 

2324 

248 

3254 

.30i 

3 

5 

7 

914 

1063 

122 

1373 

1.524 

1673 

183 

1983 

21.34 

2283 

244 

, •■1203 

30 

3 

6 

8 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

195 

210 

225 

KM 

315 

2!)i 

3 

7 

10 

884 

10.3i 

118 

1323 

1474 

1623 

177 

1913 

2O64 

2213 

236 

13093 

29 

.3 

9 

0 

87 

1014 

116 

1303 

145 

1.594 

174 

1884 

20.3 

2174 

232 

. ,3044 

281 

3 

10 

2 

a.'il 

9!I3 

114 

1283 

1424 

1563 

171 

1853 

1994 

2133 

228 

2993 

28 

3 

11 

5 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

154 

168 

182 

196 

210 

224 

1294 

274 

3 

12 

9 

824 

963 

no 

1233 

1.374 

1613 

165 

1783 

1924 

2063 

220 


27 

3 

14 

1 

81 

944 

108 

1214 

1.35 

1484 

162 

1754 

189 

2024 

216 

, 28.34 

26-4 

3 

15 

6 

794 

923 

106 

1193 

1324 

1453 

1.59 

1723 

1854 

1983 

212 

' 2783 

2t! 

.3 

16 

11 

78 

91 

104 

117 

1.30 

143 

156 

169 

182 

195 

208 

273 

254 

3 

18 

5 

761 

8!)i 

102 

1143 

1274 

1401 

153 

1653 

1784 

1913 

204 

2673 

25 

4 

0 

0 

75 

874 

UK! 

1124 

125 

1374 

1.50 

1624 

176 

1874 

200 

.2624 

244 

4 

1 

7 

731 

853 

98 

1103 

1224 

1.343 

147 

1593 

1714 

ia33 

106 

2.573 

24 

4 

3 

4 

72 

84 

tl6 

108 

120 

132 

144 

156 

1168 

180 

192 

■ 2.52 

2.14 

4 

5 

1 

704 

823 

94 

l(».'.3 

1174 

1293 

141 

1523 

1644 

1763 

188 

2463 

23 

4 

6 

11 

69 

804 

92 

10.34 

115 

1264 

138 

1494 

161 

1724 

184 

2414 

224 

4 

8 

11 

674 

783 

90 

1013 

1124 

12.33 

135 

1463 

i 1674 

1683 

180 

2.363 

22 

4 

10 

11 

66 

77 

88 

99 

no 

121 

132 

143 

! 154 

165 

176 

231 

214 

4 

13 

0 

644 

753 

86 

963 

1074 

1183 

129 

13!)3 

I 1.504 

1613 

172 

22.53 

21 

4 

15 

.3 

63 

734 

84 

944 

105 

1164 


1364 

147 

1.574 

168 

2204 

20J 

4 

17 

7 

614 

713 

82 

923 

1024 

1123 

123 

1.^33 

14.34 

1.553 

164 

2153 

20 

5 

0 

0 

60 

7» 

80 

1H> 

100 

no 

120 

130 

1 140 

150 

160 

210 

19 

5 

5 

3 

67 

664 

76 

854 

95 

1044 

114 

1234 

' 1.33 

1424 

1.52 

: l!tf)4 

18 

5 

11 

I 

54 

ti.3 

72 

81 

90 

{« 

108 

117 

126 

135 

144 

189 

17 

5 

17 

8 

51 

.594 

68 

764 

85 

934 

102 

1104 

119 

1274 

1.36 

1784 


6 

0 

0 

50 

584 

661 

76 

ft34 

91if 

100 

1084 

116? 

12.5 1 

1.3.34 

175 

16 

6 

5 

0 

48 

SO 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 ; 

128 

168 

15 

6 

13 

4 

45 

524 

60 

674 

76 

824 

90 

m 

105 

1124 

120 

1574 

i;a 

7 

10 

0 

40 

468 

5.34 

60 

668 

734 

80 

8<1? 

934 

1(H) ' 

KMii 

140 

124 

8 

0 

0 

374 

433 

60 

563 

624 

683 

75 

8I3 

874 

9.33 

KM) 

1313 

12 

8 

6 

8 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

!N) j 

!m; 

126 

10 

10 

n 

0 

30 

as 

40 

45 

50 

,55 


(ir> 

70 

75 1 

80 

lo5 


The highest price of 3 per cent, stock was in 1737, when it reached 107, the 
lowest in September 1797, when, owing to the mutiny in the fleet, the failure of an 
attempt to negotiate with the French Republic, and other cii-cumstances, it fell to 
47 g. Since 1020, it has been rarely above 93 or below 75. 
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Plans for riin Reulotion of tiii. Puulic Di;nr, 

1. A scheme for the gradual extinction of tlie National Debt, by the cstahlLsh- 
ment of a sinking fniiti, was projected, but only partially applied, by Sir Robert 
Walpole in 17R> (3 tleo. I. c. '27). It served, however, in some respc'cts, as the 
model of the plan of the celebrated sinking fund, 8iigge.ste<l by Dr Price, and 
brought forward by Mr Pitt in March 17B6 ('26 Geo. III. c, 31),according to which 
it proposed to raise and apply (through the medium of certain commissioners) 
one million sterling per annum, regularly and progressively to the purchase of 
stock, the interest accruing thereon being applied m like manner, so that the whole 
would operate in a progressive accelci'ated ratio at compound interest. Other suina 
were rendered accessory to the scheme, and at the 0 X 2 )iry of *28 years it was cal¬ 
culated that the fund would include a yearly income of four millions, a part of 
which might then be applied towards the relief of the public. Had this sinking fund 
been always confined to the legitimate end first i)ropose<l, there could not have been 
any doubt with regard to its beuelits. But its operation was continued and enlarged 
after the commen<;cment of the war of 1793, during periods when no surplus revenuo 
existed, and when the sums devoted to it had to bo borrowed for the purpose at a 
high rate of interest. In this way every addition to the sinking fund was cancelled 
by a corresponding addition to the debt, and the burden of an cxi>ensivo establish¬ 
ment of officers and clerks was maintained for no beneficial i^urposo imaginable. 
This, however, was the least part of the evil. It is w'cll known that the jiricc 
of the iHiblic stocks has a tendency to fall at the period of every now creation of 
debt, and that the degree of such fall is influenced by the amount of new stock 
which it is desired to create; while at iiiterveiiing periods the tendency is of an 
opposito character, so that the redenii)tion of any portion of^ debt^ will not bo 
effected on terms so low as the minister has accepted at the period of its creation. 
“ The average rate,” saj’s Mr Porter, “ at wdiich 3 per cent, stock was created 
between 1793 and 1801, was .t‘.57, 7s. (id. of money for £100 stock, and the average 
market-price during that period was'£01, 17s. Gd. for £100 stock. The loss to the 
public upon the additional sum borrowed, in order that it might bo redeeme«l tin- 
ring that period, which was £ t9,Goo,.‘>31, amounted to 4^ per cent., or £"2,231,500. 
Between 1803 and the termination of the war, the average price at which loans 
were contracttsl ■was £<>0, 7s. Gd. jjcr £100 stock, and tin; average market price 
during that time was £G2, 17s. Gd. per £100. The loss w'as therefore 2A per cent, 
upon the sum redeemed during that time, £170,173,240, or £4,404,331, making 
together an amount of £G,G38,831 absoluttdy lost to the public by these operations. 
This amount, reckoned at the average price of the various loans, is e<iuivalent to 
a capital of more tlian eleven millions of 3 per cent, stock, wilh_ which the country 
is now additionally burdened through tho measure of borrowing in a dejmessed 
market more money than was wanted, in order to its being repaid when the market 
for public securities was certain to be higher.” (/Vo//mv.v «/ //le Natioiiy see. 4, 
c. *2, p. 292.) 

The fallacy of borrowing larger sums than were w’anted, and paying in conse¬ 
quence more dearly for the loan of what was actually required, in order to a<‘cu- 
mulate the .surplus into a fund for buying up tho debt at a higher price than that 
at which it was contracted, ai>poars now .sufficiently obvious. Tho Sinking Fund 
Scheme, however, was presented in such a flattering point of view, that it long 
deluded the public, and the prosiicct which it enabled the minister to hold out of 
the speedy redemption of tho debt, had tho eftcct of reconciling the people to tho 
impo.sition of a higher amount of taxes than they would otherwise have borne. Its 
absurdity was fir.st satisfactorily exposed in 181*2 by Dr Hamilton, who proved that 
“ tho excess of revenuo above oxjpcndituro is tho only real sinking fund by w'hich 
public debt can be discharged. The increa.so of the revenue, and tho diminution of 
expense, are the only means by which this sinking fund can bo enlarged, and its 
operations rendered more effectual: and all schemes for discharging the national 
debt, by sinking funds operating by compound interest, or in any other manner, 
iinles.s so far as they arc founded upon this principle, are illusory.” 

Dr Hamilton’s cjxposition was not immediately siiecc.sHful; for although, on tho 
return of peace in HU .5, it was found impossible, exhausted as tho nation then was 
bv tho stupendous efforts it had mado during the war, to continue the colle<‘tion of 
tnc taxes required for maintaining the integrity of the sinking fund, yet for somo 
years a semblance of this was kejit up by moans of various expedients, and it was 
not until the passing of the act 10 Geo. IV. c. ‘27, that tho system was entirely 
abandoned. By that act it was provided, that, from tho 5th of July 1829, thero 
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Khali bo issued out of the consoli«lated fund only such annual sum as shall appear 
to bo tho actual surplus revenue of the United Kingdom, to be applied towards the 
reduction of the national debt, by tho commissioners appointed for that purpose ; 
namely, the Speaker of the House of Commons, tho Chancellor of Kxchequer, the 
Master of tho Rolls, tho A<!COuntant-general of the Court of Chancery, and the 
Governor and Deputy-governor of the Jiank of England, for the time being ; and 
that the Lords of the Treasury shall, every qnai'ter, make up accounts of the 
annual revenue for the four prccetling quarters, and one-fourth of the annual 
surplus to be issued to tho saia commissioners, who are to publish, in the Loffdon 
Gazette, the sum which will bo so applicable in the ensuing quarter. It was also 
provided that all stock and annuities standing in their names on .5th July 1HJ9 
should be cancelled, and the dividends cease to bo paid ; and that in future all 
stock purchased by them should be cancelled from the day of transfer. 

2 . The conversion of the perpetual annuities payable on tho capital of the funded 
debt into annuities payable only for a limited term of years, already explained, 
operates indirectly as .a sinking fund ; and so long as it proceeds upon equitable 
principles, and as the increased animal charge which it occasions is defrayed from a 
bona fide revenue, and is not carried so far as to interfere with the on ward pnigress 
of the country through excessive taxation, it appears to bo liable to little ol>jcction. 
A considerable relief may be expected from tins mode of redemption in the course 
of the next twenty years, particularly after IJHiO, when the long annuities expire. 

It is objected by some that tho principle of this system is subversive of the spirit 
of accumulation, ny encouraging individuals to consume their whole property dur¬ 
ing their lifetime- and as such, improper for the adoption of government, who>o 
object ought rather to bo to dilfuse a spirit of forethought, and induce peoi)le 
to live for others as well as themselves. But the terms upon which annuities are 
now granted by government are not such as to give an increased stimulus to this 
method of investment. Annuities arc, and have always been, granted by respect¬ 
able insurance companies, and in every large community there must be numerous 
persons to whom the conversion of their capital into an annuity is a matter less of 
choice than of necessity. 

3. Loans during war, it is now said, should be funded in stock bearing a rate of 
interest equivalent to the market-rate when they were contracted for, rather than 
in stock bearing a low rate of interest with a corresponding increase of capital, in 
order that advantage may be taken of the fall of interest at the return of peace. 
Tliis opinion was advocated by Ur i’ricc and Dr Hamilton; and since we expe¬ 
rienced tho beneficial elfects of the late reductions of interest, it has been again 
brought forward by the Edinburgh Review (No. xciii., Jan. 10.-fi),by Mr M‘Culloch 
in his “ Statistics of tho British J'lmpire ” and other writing.'!, and by Mr Porter 
in his “ Progress of the Nation.” In the last-mentioned work (sec. 4, c. 2, p. 294) it is 
shown that if at the expense of a small present sacrifice of i jier cent, interest, the 
loans iluring the last wars had been contracted in 5 per cent, annuities, and if 
government had so far taken advantage of the subsequent lowering of the rate of 
interest as to procure their conversion into annuitio.s of 3.J per cent., tho unre¬ 
deemed debt at tho present time Avould, in all probability, not have oxceeded six 
hundred millions, while the annual charge upon tho same would have been twenty- 
one millions. 

Many of the loans during tho last war w'ore raised in a very improvident man¬ 
ner, and there can be little doubt that had tho object above contended for been 
kept more steadily in view by the government, our present burdens would have 
been less ; but whether to tho extent supposed by Mr Porter, it is not now 
necessary to inquire. It would appear, however, that the compar.ativc eligi¬ 
bility of funding in a stock bearing a high or low rate of interest must depend 
in a considerable degree on their prices in tho market. “ At all times,” saj’-s 
Mr Ricardo, “ the 5 per cents bear a very low relative price to the 3 per cents. 
Here, then, is one disadvantage to be put against another, and it mu.st depend 
upon the degree in which tho prices of the 3 per cents and b per cent.s differ, 
whether it bo more desirable to raise the loan in tho ono or in the other. We have 
little doubt, that during many porioils of tho w.ar there would have been a decided 
disadvantage in making the loan in 5 per cent, stock in preference to 3 per cent, 
stuck. Tho market in 5 per cent, stock, too, is limiteil; a sale cannot be forced in 
it w’ithout causing a considerable fall,—a circumstance known to the contractors, 
and against which they would naturally take some security in the price which 
they bid for a large loan if in that stock.” (7i/iey. JJrif., art. Funding System^ 
vol. X. p. 2.53.) 
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Tlte question as to the best meihod of funding, tiicreforc, is one, the solution of 
which must depend in a groat ineasuro on the state of circunistaiiees at the tiiiu! 
a loan becomes necessary. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to reflect that the puMic 
mind is now too much enlightened on the subject of finaiico to peruiit any 
further imposition with respect to schemes that can bo brought to the test of 
arithmetical calculation ; and that although tlu ro is but little inosnect «d‘any iin- 

1 >ortant reduction in the absolute amount of our public debt, yet that its relative 
(urden will become gradually but elfeetually lightened through the advancing 
weiith of the country. [Kkvknue and Expenditure. J 

FURLONG, an English measure of length, equal (ihO feet, or one-eighth <if a 
mile. 

FURS, OR PELTRIES. The term peltry is applied bv traders to the raw skin; 
and fur to the skin after the inner side is converteil into a kind of leathei*. The u.^o 
of furs originated in those regions of the N. of Europe and Asia where they inoat 
abound, and where the severity of the climate renders that sj)ccies of clothing 
necessary. They were unknown to the ancient Orceks and Romans, and were 
probably introduced into civilized Europe by the northern conquerors. In the I'Jth, 
13th, and 14th centuries, furs, especially those of the sable and ermine, formed part 
of the fashionable magnificence of courts. At that time they were chiefly procured 
from the north of Asia by the traders of Ittily, by whom they were ai.vtribnted 
throughout France, England,aud other countries. Since the discovery ami seltlcmont 
of Canada, however, they hav<! been mostly obtained from the. northern parts of 
America; and there is not perhaps a single article of eommeveo which has calh'd 
forth a more daring and adventurous s]»irit, or given rise to a more courageou.s 
endurance of dangers and pidvations, than have been manifested throughout the 
prosecution of the trade in tnose bleak ami savage regions. 

The fur-trade was brought into repute by the French soon after their settlement 
in Canada in 1608, and tlieir success encouraged the formation of the English 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which was chartered by Charles 11, in Kijlb with the 
exclu.«ivo privilege of .trading with t^ie Indians in the vast territories adjoining 
the inlet from which the corporation takes its name. Hut their charter never 
having been confirmed by Parliament, hunting in those regions was still considered 
to he open to all Briti.sh subjects, and not a few engaged in it. This irregular trade 
was snspcmlcd after the expulsion of the Frencli from Canada in 1758, but it soon 
afterwards revived ami increased. In 1766, private adventurers began to traflic from 
Michiliimakinac, whose success incited others to follow their example; and imle- 
pen<lcnt traders gra<lnally spread over every part of the country, until 1787, when 
these scattered parties were united into one great body, uuiler the name ol’ the 
“ North-West Company.” The rivalry of this association had the eft'eet of iiuspiriling 
and extending the trade, but it was carried on by them in many respects beyoml 
legitimate limits, and often accompanied by open violence and bloodslied, in which 
both Europeans and natives were alike snlfercrs. Never indeed was a more furious 
conte.st waged between two mercantile bodies than between the North-Wc.st ami 
Hudson’s Bay Companies. At length, in l}t‘Jl,tlic two concerns were united,under 
the firm of the “ Hudson’s Bay Fnr Company,” with much advantage to the pea<;e 
of the fur countries, and perhaps to the permanent interests of the trade. 'I’lie 
skins collected by this Company arc all shipped to London, mostly from their fac¬ 
tories of York Fort and Moose Fort in liudson’s Bay; others from Fort Vaii- 
conver, on the (’olnmbia, ou the N. W. coast, and from Montreal, This last, 
which was the principal seat of the North-West Company, has, since the nni(.n, 
sunk into a subordimate station. 

(Jn the part of the United States, the fur-trade is chiefly prosecuted by the 
“ North American Fur Company,” wno.se principal < tabli.sbment is at Micliilli- 
makinac, where it receives skins from the post depending on that station, and from 
those on the Mississippi, Missouri, and Yellowstone river.s, and the great range of 
country extending thence to the Rocky Mountains. This Coiniiany penetrates into 
the bosom of these distant regions by means of steam-boats. Of other association.s 
in the United States, the most celebrated are Ashley’s Company from ,St liouis, and 
(Japtain Bonneville’s, formed at Now York in 1831; which last has i»u,‘=hed if.s 
enten>**i»®« hito tracts between the Rocky Mountains and the (toasts of Mont('rrey 
and Upper California. lndc(?d the whole of the di.?trict8 from the Mississip]»i to 
tho I’aciflc, and from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, are now traverH»>d in 
every direction by tho hunter. Almost all tho American furs which do not belong 
to tho Hudson’s Bay Company find their way to Now York, where they are eitln r 
distributed for home coiisumidion or exported chiefly to London. 
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Tlio fur-trado is also extensively pursued by the Russians in the N. of Asia and 
the N. W. coast of America. Their chief association is the Russian American 
('ompany of Moscow j and the principal markets for their furs are the fairs of 
Kiacnta, Nov;foro«I, and Leipsio. 

Furs may be divided into two distinct classes; those employed for clothing or 
ornaraeiital purposes, and those used in felting or hat-rnaking. Of the former, the 
principal are the gray, silver, and black fox, the ermine, sable, chinchilla, iitchet, 
bear, martin, miiik, lynx, and wolf; of the latter, the beaver, nutria, otter, hare, 
rabbit, and racoon ; but several of the skins used for felting purposes are ma«u- 
factured for dress. Furs, and especially those used for felting, are further distin¬ 
guished into seasoned and unseasoned skins ; the former being those which are 
taken off tho animal in winter when the fur is at its full growth, and in the highest 
state of perfection as to fineness; the latter, those obtained in spring, summer, and 
autumn, when it is short, coarse, and hairy, and generally not worth more than a 
third of tho value of that found on tho best seasoned skins. 

The more valuable and scarce furs are chiefly procured in Asiatic Russia. The 
“ precious ermine” and sable, both of the genus muslela (weasel), are obtained of 
the bc'.st (piality only in the cold regions of that country and the N. of Etirope. The 
snowy whiteness of tho former, and the rich dark shades of tho latter, with the 
great depth, and the peculiar, almost flowing softness of their skins and fur, have 
combined to give them a prefenmee in all ages and countries, and they still main¬ 
tain the same relative estimate in regard to other furs, as when they marked tho 
rank of the crusader, and were emblazoned in heraldry. The martin resembles 
tho sable; the best are from Kamtschatka and N. Asia, but in every jiack of 
American skins, some arc to be found of a beautiful shade, and a deep rich olivts 
♦•olour. Next to these in value are the sea-otter, the mink, and thefioA fox. Th»; 
sea-otter, pi’ocurcd in liehring’s Island, Kamtschatka, and opposite coasts of 
Amei’ica, is an exceedingly fine, soft, close fur, jet black in winter, with a silken 
gloss ; tho fur of the young animal being, however, of a beautiful brown colour. 
1'hc sea-otter is confined to the N. W. coast oliAmeri<;a, and the number is iioiv so 
much reduced as to render tho chaso an object of little consoquoucc. The land- 
otter abounds on the borders of all tho interior lakes of that country; but its skin, 
<diiefly used for collars and linings, is comparatively of small value. Tho mink is a 
diminutive species of otter. The liery fox, tho bright red of A.sia, more brilliantly 
coloured ana finer than any other of tho genus, is highly esteemed, and is tho 
standard of value on tho north-eastern coast of that quarter of the world. Of tho 
American fox there are many vai'ictics, as the black, red, gray, white, cross, silver, 
and dun coloured. Tho silver fox is a rare animal, a native of tho woody dis¬ 
trict below tho falls of tho Columbia river. Boar skins of various kinds and 
colouivs are procured in N. America, and aro mxich used in the northern countries 
of Europe both for warmth and ornament, particularly on the outside of carriages. 
'I'ho hide of tho wolf is considered peculiarly fitted for knapsacks and similar pur¬ 
poses, for which it is much employed in (Icrmauy. 

Tho beaver’s fur is an article of great importance, owing to its abundance 
(though this is now much less than formerly) and tho largo anil sure demand for it 
in tho hat manufacture. It appears to bo indigenous in all tho northern parts of 
America, though in the settlea countries and in even those open to private hunters, 
it is n»)w nearly exterminated. Tho skins aro divided into p<irchment, or those of 
tho old animals, and cmA, or those of the young ones. Tho latter are the finest, but 
from their smaller size are not of equal value with the others, and they have become 
comparatively rare, as the capture of the young animals is now prohibited by tho 
Company. _ The musquash, a species of uimiuutive beaver, is found principally 
in tho^ vicinity of Hudson’s Bay,^ and the vast number taken renders its skin 
an article of impoi’tance ; the fur is used in the manufacture of iiderior hats. Nu¬ 
tria skins have become of considerable importance only within tho last twenty 
years ; they are imported from S. America, principally from La I’lata. Of the other 
foreign furs it is unnecessary to speak, as a tlescription of all those of much int«*r- 
est will be found under their respective heads. Tho only British ones that need bo 
noticed aro those of tho rabbit and tho hare, which are both extensively used for 
felting; the hair of tho silver-tipped rabbit of Lincolnshire, however, is highly 
esteemed for dress,—a purpose for which it is exported both to Russia and China. 

Furs aro not only used and valued in those countries where they arc needed 
for defence against the severity of tho seasons, but also among the inha-bitauts of 
milder climates, who, being of Tartar or ydavouian descent, aro said to inherit an 
attachment to that species of clothing. Such aro the inhabitants of Poland, Southern 
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Russia, China, Persia, Turkey, and many of the nations of the middle and western 
parts of Europe. In Syria, Egypt, Jlucharia, and Independent Tartary, there is 
also a great consumption where there exists no physical necessity. 

The principal emporium of the fur-trade is London, where the vessels of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company arrive about the end of September ; and the public sales 
afterwards held by them are attended by many foreign mercliauts, whose purchases 
are chiefly sent to the great fairs of liCipsic, whence they are distributed through 
various parts of the Continent. The following is an account of the furs «!xposed for 
sals by tlio Company in December of the three years 1035, 1830, and 1037 :— 


Skins of 

Heaver. 78,90«! 

Martin. <>1,005 52,749 1 ISfi.KW 

Otter. 15,487 8, 

Fox, Silver and 

Cross. 910 

Other Foxes. 8.704 1, 

Musquash. 1,111,848 

Bear. 


The value of furs, especially of those which are articles of luxury and fashion, 
varies in an extraordinary mannejr, in consequence of the groat inequality of the 
supply and the demand ; and the fluctuations in price in the course of a single 
year often exceed 300 per cent. The following has been obligingly furnished to 
the publishers of this work by the Hudson’s Bay Company, as the average prices 
of each description in the sales of 1030, which are considered as aflbrdiug a gooil 
general idea of the course of the trade ;— * 


Skins of 

1835. 

Fisher. 

2,479 

Lynx. 

8,990 

Mink. 

17,809 

Wolf. 

3.722 

Wolverene. 

1,283 

Baclfter. 

898 

Swan. 

4,703 

Baroon. 

1 .'■>22 



s. d. rG s. d. I ."C *1. 

Beaver, parchment, per Fox, Silver.10 0 o Fisher.0 14 9 

skill.1 12 6 _Cross.1 12 6 hynx.1 o o 

_Cub.0 12 .3 - Bed .0 10 OMink.0 2 8 

.... Coat, per lb.0 12 0 __ Wliitc.<• 9 OjWolf .0 8 4 

Martin, per skin.0 15 6 .... Kit!.0 8 Oi Wolverene.o 5 9 

Otter, Sea.9 10 o Musf|uash.0 o 8; Swan. 0 8 8 

_ Land.1 3 61 Bear.o 18 Oillacooii.0 2 9 

The following is an account of the chief imports of fur into the United Kingdom 
in 103.0 ' 


Fox, Silver. 

-Cross. 

.... Bed. 

.... 'yiijtc. 


£ S. 

Fisher.0 14 

f.vnx.1 o 


6 bynx.1 o 

0 Mink. 0 2 

OjWolf .0 8 

0 1 Wolverene.o 5 

8;Sw.-in.0 8 

8 ! Bacoon.0 2 



Hriii.sh 

Aincrii-a. 

United 

States. 

La Plata 
States. 

Bear.No. 

Heaver. 

4 31.3 
57,827 

4,809 

10,1178 


Fitch. 




Martin. 

74,048 

28.721 


Mink. 

28,!i.'i8 

82,211 


Musquash. 

594i!l94 

2n,l.'>8 


N utria. 



214,.324 

Otter. 

14,898 

.371 



North of 
Euro|K'. 


1!»8 

28 

in2,4.’>l 
7 
9 
4 




1* USTIAN, a coarse thick cothui stuff, generally twoclcd, and of a dark colour. 
Tlie most common kind is named pillow ; hut the fabrics called barrngan, conluroy, 
velverct, velveteen, beaverteen, and thickset, arc also fustians. Those cloth.s are 
made in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

FUSTIC (Fr. Jiois Jaune. Ger. Gelbholz. Sp. Palo del BmMimarUh), a dye- 
wood, the produce of a large tree, a Hpocios of mulberry {Morns /ine/orf«), a native 
of tropical America and tho West Indies ; the best beinj^ that of Cuba. It is of a 
sulphur colour with orange vcin.s, hard and strong, and is imported in tho form of 
logs or large blocks, llie yellow dye which it aftbrds, though extremely durahio 
when in combination with an aluminous base, yet, being dull and muddy, is chiefly 
employed in compound colours. About 10,000 tons of the timber arc annually im¬ 
ported, of which upward.s of four-fifths are entered for homo consumfition. Nearly 
one-half of tlio importations are from Colombia ; the remainder uliicfly from Ja¬ 
maica, Cuba, and the United States. 

Zante FitsHc, or Fnstet^ vulgarly called young fustic^ in distinction from tho 
preceding, which is sometimes termed old/ustic. is tho produce of tho Venetian 
sumach {/thus cotinm), a shrub growing principally in ItaV» the S. of Franco, and 
Greece. Both the root and tho stem anbrd a fugitive yellow colour ; but it i.s 
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GALANGAL (Fr. Galanga. Ger. Galgant), a brown tuberos(5 root, with a faint 
aromatic smell and pungent taste, like a mixture of pepper and ginger. There aro 
two kinds, galangal major (Alpinia Galanga) and gatangal minor, of which tlie 
latter is the strongest in all its qualities, and by far the more valuable. It inay^ho 
distinguished by its colour on the outside being browner, and in the inside reddish, 
whilst the greater root is brownish on the outside, of a dirty white within, ami 
covered with rings about ono-fourth of an inch distant. They are produced in 
China, Sumatra, and Java, anj used in medicine. 

GALI5ANUM (Arab. YT.Galbanum. Ger. Mutterharz. Vers.Beer- 

sud\ a medicinal gum-resin, produced by a perennial plant (./iuhon Galbanuju) 
indigenous to Africa. It has a peculiar strong odour, not unlike that of turpen¬ 
tine, and a nauseous bitter taste. Sp. gr. l'2l*2. The best occurs in pale-coloured 
piecios about the size of a hazel-nut, composed of clear white tears. A more com¬ 
mon kind is in agglutinated masses, consisting of yellowish*or reddish ami clear 
white tears, mixed with seeds and leaves. When blackish, of a weak smell, soft, 
and mixed with sand and other impurities, it is bad. It is exported from Syria, 
the Levant, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

GALKNA (Fr. Plomh sulfur^. Ger. Bleiglanz), or lead-glance, is a native snl- 
jdmret of lead, found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire, and other places. It is tho 
richest oro of that metal, and nearly all tho lead of commerce is obtained from 
galena. It usually occurs in heavy, shining, black, or blneish lead-coloured cubical 
masses. It is used in tho form of imwder, called Alqnifoux, for glazing pottery. 

GALLEON, a name formerly given to tho vessels of war used by the Spaniards 
and Poiiiuguesc, and in later times to those largo ships in which the former 
transported treasure from their American colonies. 

GALLEY^ a long, narrow', flat-built vessc#, with one deck, propelled by sails 
and oars, which was much used, especially by tho Italians, until of late years, when 
it was superseded _ by the steam-boat. It carried two masts with lateen sails, 
and, drawing but little water, w'as well adaptetl for coast navigation ; while, by 
iiicans of its oars, it had an advantage over sailing vessels in tho dead calms so 
fre((ueut in tho Mediterranean. 

GALLK^ ACID, discovered by Schcelo in 17fi(>, exists in most astringent vege¬ 
tables, and especially in gall-nuts. Its constituents aro carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. It is a solid, in taste slightly sour and astringent, inodorous, crystal¬ 
lizing in white silky needles. In boiling water it is freely soluble, but it requires 
100 parts of cold water for solution ; it dissolves also in ether and alcohol. In 
the form of tincture of galls it is much employed as a chemical reagent. With 
bases it combines to form salts, called gallates. 

. galliot, a name given to a Dutch vessel, of which tho bow and stern aro 
similar, round, and bluff, and the bottom flat, so as to draw little water ; and having 
on each side, suspended by an iron bolt, a flat piece of wood, called a lee-board, 
required, is let down on the lee-side of the vessel, to prevent her 
, so fast to leeward as she would otherwise do. Tlie galliot has two masts; 
the foremast, the tallest, is rigged as a sloop ; while the aftermast carries a small 
niizzen. This vessel is chiefly adapted for tho shallows oft’ tho coast 

of Holland. 

GALLON, the unit of tho imperial measures of capacity, contains 10 lbs, aA'oir- 
dnpois, or 277*274 cubic inches of distilled water. It contains almost exactly one- 
fifth more than tho former English wine gallon, or 5 Imp. gallons = 6 wine gallons 
nearly. Also 60 Imp. gallons = 69 old alo gallons nearly. [Measures and 
Weights.] 

GALLCION, a narrow thick ferret or lace, commonly made of mohair or silk ; 
but sometimes^ of wool, thread, gold, or silver. It is used as edging, and is largely 
employed in binding hats. The finer kind is manufactured at Coventry, and tho 
coarser at Spitalfields. 

GALLS (Fr. Noiof dc Galle. Ger. Gallapfel. It. Galle. Sp. Agallas), a kind of 
nuts or vegetable wens, from one-fourth of an inch to an inch in diameter, produced 
on sevo^l species of oak trees, by tho perforation of insects for tho deposition of their 
This nest increases in size, together with tho larva enclosed in it, which, on 
arrwiiig at maturity, cats its way out, and hence gall-nuts are generally found 
with a hole in them. They are in perfection when they have acquired their full 
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size and weight, but before the young insect has pierced tliom ; after which, they 
become of a Drighter colour, and lose part of their weight.^ The nuts first gathered 
are called blue and green galls ; those later are very inferior in value, aiul aro 
called white galls. They are sometimes smooth, sometimes covered with si»iuos, of 
an ash gray, or greenish, or blackish-brown colour. I'hose which aro heavy and not 
perforated are preferred ; but in commerce they are almost invariably found in a 
pierced state. They are produced abundantly throughout Asia Minor from a 
small species of oak iQucrcus infectona)^ and the best aro those of Aleppo or JMo- 
suf, winch are about the size of a nutmeg, and mostly of a blueish or grayish colour, 
hard, heavy, compact, with numerous small tubercles on their surface. The Kii- 
ropeati variety is pale white or brownish, smooth, light, easily broken, and much 
weaker than the Kasteru. Galls abound in astringent matter or tannin, and aro 
largely used in dyeing, inkmakiiig, and in metlicino. They are imported in bags 
weighing 1 cwt., and in chests weighing from 2 to 3 cwt. each. 

GAMBOGE, OK CAAIBOGE (Fr. Ciomme Gutte. Ger. Gummiyrttt), a gum- 
resin, the product of a tree in Siam, the name of which is doubtful. It is inodv»r- 
ons and nearly insipid to the taste. The best, the pipe-gamboge, is in rolls of 
a dull orange colour^ having a conchoidal fracture, of a deep orange yellow, and 
a waxy rather than resinous lustre. It also occurs in cakes, fracture uneven, 
slightly porous, colour less bright, and lustre more resinous. The larger cakt's, 
ami such as aro dark coloured, should bo rejected. Genuiiio gamboge comes 
from Siam, and is imported to this country generally by the way of Singapore or 
China. It is used as a pigment in water-colours, and as an ingredient in some 
varnishes. It is also a rough and violent cathartic. 

GARBI.E, the dross and refuse of spices and drugs. 

GARBLING, picking out the worst of any commodity. 

GARLIC, a perennial plant (Allium sativum), a native of Sicily, and cultivated 
in this country for its root, which consists of pungent acrimoniou.s bulbs, of a ‘Strong 
and offensive smell. 11 is employed as a condiment, and is an ingredient in curries : 
it is also used in medicine. 

GARNET (from Fr. Grenat, of the colour of pomegranate seeds) is a precious 
stone, of which there are diftereut kinds. The most valuable X\vi AlmanrUnr. 
precious garnet, or carbuncle, a beautiful crystallized mineral, of various shades of 
red, with sometimes a tinge of yellow or blue, or a smoky a.sp(?ct. It is commonly 
translucent, often transparent. Principal localities, Ceylon, I’ogii, and Grcenlaml. 
Common garnet differs from the preceding, in being cojpmouly opaque or only 
translucent; colour reddish, yellowish, greenish, or blackish brown. It is found 
in Scotland, Sweden, and other countries. Pgrope is a deep blood-red variety, in 
rouTulish and angular grains, completely transparent ; chief localities, Germany 
and Ceylon. Others are distinguished by different name.s ; as, pgreneite, whi<rh is 
a black variety ; grossular, of a light olive-green colour ; aplome, usually of a deep 
brown or orange-brown, and opaque; mangattesian garnet, of a deep hyacinth 
or brownish-red ; melanite, usually quite mack and opaque ; cohphnnite, of a 
greenish, yellowish-brown, or orange-red colour ; allochroite, of a grayish, dingy 
yellow, or reddish hue, and opaque ; and topazoUtr, which is of a topaz-yellow. 

GAS-LIGHT. Gaseous compounds fittcU for the purposes of illumination aro 
abundantly produced during the decomi>ositiou or destructive distillation of 
different inflammable substances. These arc decomposed in establishments formed 
for the purpose, and the pure inflammable gases are conducted through pipes to 
the situations where they are rctpiircd, and where their consumntion may be regu¬ 
lated to the greatest nicety according to circumstances. Coal, oil, and resin are the 
substances which have been employed in this manufacture. 

CoA j. GAS was the kind first used, and it is still that which is chiefly consumed. 
The person who first applied it to useful purposes was Mr William Murdocli, of 
Soho, who, in 1792, employed it for the purpose of lighting his house and oflices, 
then at liedruth in Cornwall. Littlo further appears to have been done for several 
years towards making tho discovery public. Betwixt IHOO and IfiOf), however, 
gas-lights wore introduced into several private manufactories, and also exhibite<l 
in Paris and London. In 1814, they came into common nso in Loudon ; in 1818, 
in Edinburgh ; and they aro now generally employed in all tho largo towns in 
tins country, and in many on the Continent. 

Coal gas is geuerateii from coal subjected to distillation in iron cylinders or 
retorts at a rod neat. It is contaminated at first with tar, ammoiiiacal and other 
vapours, from which it is freed in a condensing vessel, and also with more or less 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gases, from which it is separated by 
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incaus of limo, in vessels calle«l purifiers.. The OiirlnircttcJ hydrogen pas, snfR- 
cioutly pure for use, is thou transmitted into gasometers, ■whence the pipes issue 
for the su^)ply of houses and other purposes. A cpiantity of coke is ieft*in the 
r<!tort, which, with the tar, ammoniacal liquor, and other refuse matter, is applied 
to ditferent uses in the arts. 

The purification of coal gas is of great importance, because, if the sulphuretted 
hydrogen be allowed to remain, it is not only highly noxious during combustion, but 
in the event of the gas escaping it is no less an evil. It is fetid and unw'holosoine, 
and causes the immediate tarnishing of silver and other metals : fortunately its 
presence is readily detected by a piece of paper moistened with a solution of sugar 
of lead, and no gas should be burned which blackens it. The specific gravity of 
purified coal gas varies from '400 to '650. 

The coal best suited for distillation is that which contains most bitumen and 
least sulphur ; and hence the superior purity of the gas procured from the Scotch 
canuel or parrot coal, owing to the comparatively small quantity of sulphur 
which it contains, and the more general use of this light in dwelling-houses in 
Scotland than in England. A chaldron of coals should yield about 12,000 cubical 
feet of purified gas, of which each argand burner, equal to six wax candles, may 
be considered as consuming from four to five cubical feet per hour. 

Oil (Jas is procured abundantly by the decomposition of oil trickled into a red- 
hot retort, half-filled with coke or brick. It contains no sulphuretted hydrogen, 
retpiires no purification, and is much richer in earburettedhyarogenthan coal gas. 
Sp. gr. about *1)00. Air Brando states that “ a gallon of whale oil affords about 
J»0 cubical feet of gas, of an average specific ^avity of '900, and an argand burner, 
equal to seven caudles, consumes a cubical foot and a half jicr hour.”^ Less of it 
is thus required than of coal gas for any given quantity of light, and the atmosphere 
of a room is less heated and contaminated by its combustion ; but notwithstanding 
these advantages, tho great expense has led nearly to the entire disuse of this kind 
of gas. 

ki'sTN Gas, equal in quality to that from^oil, is procured in abundance by a 
[»eculiar treatment of resin, and considerable hopes were some years ago enter¬ 
tained that it Avould come into general use ; but later experiments seem to prove 
tliat in this country at least it cannot in point of economy compete with that pro¬ 
duced from coal. 

The economy of gas light is variously estimated. According to Air Brande, a 
I’haldron of coals at '2.58. should afford l| chaldron of coke at 13s. . £0 16 3 

21 gallons of tar, amihoniacal liquor, and other px'oducts at Id. . 0 2 0 

1'2,000 cubic feet of gas at lOs. per 1000 C. F. . . . 6 0 0 

£6 18 3 

“ Tho cost of a lamp fed by gas, and giving tho light of 7 candles, w'ill bo ^d. 
per hour ; of Argand’s lamp with spermaceti oil, .3d.; of mould caudles, 3^d.} and 
of wa X ca ndlcs, 1 s. 2d. per hour.” Dr Ure, in estimating the comparative economy 
of different kinds of light, and assuming tho illuminating power from wax to bo 
imiieated by 100, states that from tallow to bo 28'6 ; oil, 14'3; coal gas, 4'76; thus 
making tho cost of wax abourtlirce and a half times that of tallow, and tallow 
about six times that of coal gasi 

The light from gas, however, besides being procured at a smaller expense, is 
alai more generally convenient than that yielded by other substances in iho 
ordinary mode, as it may be reduced in an instant from the greatest splendour 
to tho faintest degree of illumination by tho simple adjustment of tho stop-cock. 
Its uses in buildings of all kinds, whether for industrial or domestic purposes, 
are universally known and appreciated. Still more conspicuous, perhaps, is its 
superiority as a street light; and there can bo no doubt th-at, from its application 
ill this manner, onr largo towns have derived great additional security against tho 
perpetration or crimes. 

In London there are 18 public gas establishments, and 12 companies, fnd tho 
capital invested in works and apparatus is estimated at £'3,000,00(b [Stocks.] 

GAUZE (Fr. Gaze), a very light and transparent silken fabric, supposed to 
ha'vc been first made in Gaza, a city of Palestine, from which it derives its name. 
British gauze is made chiefly at Paisley ; but it is inferior to that manufactured in 
Franco. [Silk AIanufacture.] 

GAZETTE, a term applied to newspapers in several Mrts of tho Continent. It 
is said to bo derived from gazetta, the iiamo of a Bmall Venetian coin, the usnal 
price of those first pnbUshed in Italy. In this country the term is chiefly uted in 
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reference to the official newspapers. The first English gazette was published at 
Oxford, whilst the court rcsidoa there, on 7th November l(i65. On the removal of 
the ro^al family to the metropolis, the title was changed to the London (Jazetle^ 
which is now published on Tuesdays and Fridays. There are also official gazettes 
issued on these days in Edinburgh and Dublin. 

GENEVA (Du. (•enever. Fr. Genievre)^ a spiritous liquor procured by fer¬ 
menting a mixture of malt and rye, and distilliim the product with juniper berri««s, 
by whimi a spirit is obtained having a peculiar flavour, derived from a volatile oil 
coiitaincd in the fruit. It is powerfully stimulating ; and the volatile oil of the 
junipers having a special action on the kidneys, has led to its being used medicinally 
in tlropsy and other diseases. Geneva is principally made in the Netherlands, 
and chiefly at Schiedam, a town of S. Hi»llaud, about six miles from llotterdam, 
from whence it is exported in considerable quantities, especially to tliis country. 
the East Indies, and the United States. In the United Kingdom, the annual 
consumption about the beginning of the present century was nearly 700,000 gallons; 
but under the blighting influence of the iieavy duty shortly afterwards imjioscd by 
Mr Vansittart, it gradually fell off, and is now only about 18,000 gallons, though a 
considerable quantity, about 000,000 gallons, is still imported for re-exportation to 
the colonies, especially the North American and Australian settlements. [Gi.x. 
Sim nil's.] 

G ENOA. [Sardinia.] 

GENTIAN (Ger. Gelber Enzian. Fr. (Svntiaup •/(ntnr)y a perennial plant 
(Geniiana lutea) abundant in the Alps and in the mountain Ibrc.sts of Germany, 
the roots of which are used as stomachic bitters. They are about an inch thick, 
externally jTcddish-brown ; smell weakly aromatic ; taste at first sweetish, then 
intensely bitter. They also occur of a paler colour ; but care should bo taken 
that thev are not intermixed with those of white holh^bore. 

GERMAN SILVER, sometimes called white copper, or pakfong, is an alloy 
composed generally of copper, zinc, and nickel, the proportions varying according 
to circumstances. When intended "s a substitute for silver, they are—copper .'iO 
parts, nickel 25, and zinc 25. But the proportions in the genuine German .'^ilvc'r, 
as made from the original ore found in llildbnrghauson, are given by Kefersteiu as 
follows :—Copper, 40*4 ; nickel, 31'6 ; zinc, 25*4 ; iron, 2’(). 

GERMANY (Ger. JJentsckland)^ an extensive country situate in the centre 
of Europe, between lat. 45° 5' and 57“ 50' N., and long. 0“ 20' and 20° lo' E., 
boundcfl VV. by Holland, Belgium, and France ; S. by Switzerland and Austrian 
Italy ; E. by Hungary, Galicia, Poland, and Riissi.an I’oTand ; N. by the Baltic. 
Area, 240,000 8<j[. miles. I’opulation in 1838, 39,000,000. It is divided into .38 
different states, independent as regards their interior administration, but, by the 
treaty of Vienna (1815), united into ono body, called the Germanic Confedcratio/iy 
which, by means of a federative diet, professes to maintain the external and internal 
security of the country. The ordinary business of the diet is transacted by a perma¬ 
nent ininor council, composed of 17 votes, of which 11 principal states, namely, the 
Austrian empire, the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and VVurtera- 
berg, grand duchies of Baden, Hesse-Darmsta<it, and Luxemburg, electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel, and duchy of llolstein, have each Lhnd the other .27 only G votes ; 
but when weighty affairs are under consideration, Rie di«‘t forms itself into a general 
assembly, called Ple.numy which contains G9 votes, of which Austria ana the .5 
German kingdoms have each 4 votes, and the others are distributed among tho 
remaining states, according to their importance. 'J’he members convene at Frank¬ 
fort on tho Maine, and tho presidency is vested in Austria. 

The country, considered in n general point of view, is divided into two great portions by tlie Sii- 
detic chain of mountains,—^thc northern and soiitiiern. Tho funner is ajiiiost entirely level, includ¬ 
ing vast tracts of low sandy soil in tho N.E., and swainpa .and marshes in tho N.W.; and tho 
coast is in some places so low as to require dikes to defend it from the sea; in this division, tho 
soil, except in Saxony, is in general poor, but not unsusceptible of improvement. Tho southern 
portion is more diversified, presenting great ranges of hills, and in some districts extensivo [ilains ; 
tho lan^Ms also superior, and in many pLaces extremely fertile. 

The Ornate of Germany is less variable than the nature of its inount.ain system, and the rango 
of latitudes witliln which it lies, would loud us to imagine ; and its vegetation rcsiaiibles, in its 
general character, that of England, or rather tho N. of France. 'I'he chief products are, corn, 
maize, buckwheat, garden fruits, pulse, potatoes, hemp, flax, hops, rapesecd, madder, wood, 
saffron, aniseed, liquorice wood, coriander seeds, mustard. 'Die most common trees are, oaks, 
beeches, firs, pines, larches, alders, birch. Tho vine, except in situations peculiarly sheltered, 
does not grow north of lat. fil* N. The wine country commences about tlc! junction of the Neck.ar 
with the Ithine, and stretches southward; and about thirteen millions of eimers are annually made 
on the Khine, Neckar, Maine near Meissen, and Naiiinberg in Haxoiiy, in Austria and Ilohoniia. 
The best are the Rhenish wines, and next to them are those from tho banks of tiie Moselle, and 
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some of the Austrian provinces. The domestic animals do not diflFer materinily from those of the 
ncif^hbuuring countries. The Merino breed of slieep lias been intn)diifed into Saxony and other 
states, where it has succeeded so well that, after supplying a great internal demand, iimrienso 
(|uaiitities of wool are now exported to liritain and other places, of a quality so tine that the 
Spaiiisli wool trade has i)een nearly e.xtingiiished. 

(iermany is rieli hi minerals, particularly the Ilartz mnnntains and Krzgeberge, • According to 
a recent authority {JJau-khis’ Germavn), the principal arc, silver, marks annually, 

found chiefly in tlic Krzgeberge and in the Ilartz ; gold, lfl2 nnarks; iron, 3,<K'0 ,ooO cwt.; copper, 
.■l!l,0«l() cwt.; tin, BtmO cwt.; lead, 2(K>,(MI0 cwt.; quicksilver. «li«» ewt., in Jdriaand Zweibrm ken; 
ciunab.'vr, 11(100 cwt.; cobalt, 16,<MI0 cwt.; zinc, sulphur, coal, marble, alaliaster, gypMun, i^m; 
vitriol, bismuth, antimony, saltiietrc, lime, asbestos, slate; rolling, mill, sand, and pumice stones; 
calceilony, basiUt, agate, amethysts, granite, porplivry, precious stones; and great quantities of 
sjiring aiid rock salt—6,000,000 cwts. arc produced by “6 salt-works now in o)>cr:ttion. 

Tile industrious spirit of the Germans lias urged tliein forward, notwithstanding miim-rous dis¬ 
advantages. to considerable progress in manufactures. The principal are those of lim n, in Silesia, 
liohemia, AVcstplialia ; of wooiien g^onds, on the Lower Rhine, in Saxony, Silesia, and Jiruiiden- 
hurg ; of silk, leather, cottem goods, and lace, in the Erzgeberge; of laiiestry, paper, ami glass, 
in Ituliemia and Silesia; of uiirror.s, near Nuremberg; of china, at Berlin, Meissen, and Vienna; 
of delft ware, in various places; of jewellery, at Berlin and Augsbuiij; of iron wares, in Westplialia 
and tile Rhenish countries ;*of flreanns and swurdbladcs, at Spanduu, I’ot-daiii, and some other 
places; of cannon, nt scveml capitals; of gunpowder, tobacco, artiiieia] flowers, straw Jiats, 
musical and otiier instruments, beer, brandy, liqueurs, vitriol, and sugar. The Germans are 
celebrated as sugar refiners. The manufacture.s of cotton were ei tablisiied during the war, in 
emulation of those of Britain; but their inferior niachitiery, and the scarcity of fuel, enable them 
to maintain this manufacture and most of the others only under heavy protecting duties. 'I'iie 
broad elotli of Saxony, however, and its thread, lace, linen, paper, and porcelain, are of superior 
quality. 

Tlic mental energy of the Germans has long rendered their Imok-trade a business of great 
importance ; and of late years, owing to the continu.anee of peace and tlie growing demaiul in foreign 
countries for German books, this branch lias greatly increased, and is now in some respects un- 
ei|ualled in the world. Before 1614, the annual amount of works pidilislied was niioiit 2 H' 0 ; in 
Itllti, the number was 3)97; in 1W27 6108 ; in 1834, 6o74. Thepublicationsarcannouiicediiicata- 
bigiies circulated at the fairs held at Leipsic, nt Easter and Michaclmns, which are attended by 
all the Gernum booksellers, and by many fropi tlic adjoining countries. Tiie catalogue of the 
Easter fair of 1H.37 contained 43.'i.3 new iiooks and painpiilets, or new eciitioiis. Of tlicse .3924 were 
issued in Germany (inoiiidiiig Switzerland, JIungnry, and the part of I'riissia not belonging to 
tile Germanic Confederation), and were produced l>j .‘^1 imbUsbcrs. The works were contributed 
liy tile difTerent states in the fuliowing proportions: Austria, 226 ; Prussia, 11.61 ; Bavaria, 469; 
Baxony, 669, including flOti for-Leipsic alone; Wiirteiiibcrg, 3.tl; Baden, 166; Hamburg, 123; 
Jlanover, li'O; other states, 69.3. The number of booksellers and publishers is at present esiiuiated 
at more than llidO; and, according to Dr Bowriiig, the niiinber of persons engaged in the literary 
profession in Germany is reported to be about lil,n9ii, indopendently of 4i'iN> translators from 
foreign languages. I'liis immense production is attributed to the general diffu-sion of education ; 
to the demand for public functionaries and professional persons by tho subdivision of the country 
into many different states; and, lastly, to the industry of tiie educated classes being directed 
into this channel by their want of political liberty. Tiie result, however, is still extraordinary, 
more especially when it is considered that every work or journal, before it can be printed, lun'st 
lie examined by a public censor, .and that no general copyright law exist.s among them. In some 
states, literary property is protected ; in Prussia, by a law passed in 1838, it is secured to authors 
until tlicir deatii, and to their representatives for .30 years afterwards. In other states,—^as for 
example, in Wurtembei^ and in Austria, any work may lie pirated wliieh has not been published 
under the especial protection of tho respective governments. Before the publisher could under¬ 
take tho edition of Goethe's works, wliieh appeared about 12 years ago. lie was obliged to solicit 
protection against piracy from eacli of tlie thirty-eight sovereignties; mid it was granted to liim in 
all cases as a privilege; and this is the only work which has appeared with tho “ privilege of pro¬ 
tection ” from tho whole German Oonfedomey. 

The iiiteniul couunerce of Gerniamr is considerable, and is facilitated by means of its inland 
communication, in which it is more mvoured by nature than any other European country. Of 
rivers, tlie Rhine runs upwards of 700 miies, througliout the greater part of wliicii it continues 
navigable; tlie Elbe, also a navigable stream, extends 675 miles; there are likewise the Oder, 
Weser, Eins, Maine, and Neckar; and the mighty Danulie, which, tliotigb scarcely yet rendered 
fully available, appears destined to surpass all tliii others in ]iolitical importance; the total number 
of navigable rivers, including tributary streams, are stated tiy Balbi at sixty. The canals arc not 
numerous ; the principal are the Eider canal; the Planen canal, between the Elbe and the Ilavol; 
tlic Einow canal; tlie Mullroeso canal, between the Spree and the Oder; tho Bavarian canal, 
between tlio Iser and the Anamer; the Paponburg canals; the canal fnim Vienna to beyond 
Nieustadt; and tho canal which unites the Steckenitz with the Trave at Liibec. Railroads .are 
not neglected in Germany, though their extension depends on the will of the governments, which 
does not always correspond with the interests of individuals. Many of tho greattowns are already 
united by this means; but the whole of Central Germany, and iiarticularly the wealthy land of 
Saxony, is still separated fnmi the sea and Belgium by a considerable space lietwccn crankmrt 
and Leipsic. A railroad connecting these cities is however in contoinplatiun, and when nnishcil 
will complete tlie junction, by this mode of conveyance, of Berlin, Dresden, and Brussels. From 
this great conimcrcial road important lines would branch off, connecting Bavaria anil the duchies 
of Coburg and Meinengen on one side with the North Sea by Casscl and Bremen, and on tliu 
otlicr with the Rhine and the Belgian railroads. ... 

The maritime commerce of Germany is comparatively of limited .amount, owing to its small 
extent of soaeonst, which embraces only about fbi British miles, namely, 330 on the Baltic, 140 on 
tlie North Sea, and 160 on tho Adriatic. Several towns, however, on the shores and the principal 
rivers, enjoy a very extensive trade. Of these, the cliief on the Baltic are Stettin, btralsund. 
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Rostock, Wlsmar, andLiibcc; on the North Sen, llauiliiirg, Altona, Itromen, andEinbden ; and 
Trieste on the Adriatic. The principal exports are wool, linen, wine, com, wood, smoked anii 
salted provisions, thread, iron, steel, Nuremberg wares, quicksilver and cinnabar, gl.oss, mirrors, 
cattle, haiit, salt, potash, porcelain, and earthenware, wax. leather, lead, woollen and cotton 
goods, rags, hones, quills, skins, .alum, lead, and vitriol. The chief imports are tropical atid 
colonial produce, mostly at Hamburg and Trieste; British maiuifactiires, principally twist and 
varns, with cotton, woollen, and metal goods ; wine, tobacco, southern fruits, fancy goods and 
linseed. The chief port for emigration from Oermuny is Bremen. 

Tlie manufacturing and commercial prosperity of Oormjiny was formerly much obstructed by 
the uartitiun of its territory among so many separate communities, which not only gave ri-^e to 
inan^factitious interests ami conflicting systems of internal regulation, hut prevented the ne¬ 
cessary unity of effort and combination of resources. Of late years, however, this ul>striiction 
has been in a great measure removed bv the commercial union or league, first formed in 1H31, 
under the auspices of Prussia, and which has been since gradually joined by most of the other 
states. The proh^ssed object of this combination is to establish an entire frecdum of trade ninong 
the German states, and to subject foreign trade to such restrictions only as the protection of 
national manufactures, or flnancial circumstances, may render necessary. Under the hea«i Phus- 
siAX CosiMKBCiAL UNION, a detailed ,'iccount is given of this celebrated league, and of its influ¬ 
ence, viewed in connexion with tl>e pres«jiit state and prospects of thetr.adeof tieriiinny. Piirtlier 
information will be found in the articles devoted to the principal states, and the free cities or 
republics, Hamburo, Brbsikn, Fba.nkfort, and Lurec. 

Measures, Weights, and Monies. 

The monies, weights, and ine.-isures of the dif-’ Convention Money, introduced inI7f>3,isva- 
ferent states are described under their respective 1 hied at the rate of 20 florins to the Cologne 
heads; but an opportunity will be taken here of! mark fif pure silver, whence it is also termed 20 
explaining some genenil usages, particularly OuUle.H-Juss (floriii-fout). Tlie florin is minted 
tliosc which have arisen out of the German fed'- 13i lotlis, or gths tine, and its full weight is 21<>1 
erative system. troy grains. Two florins = li rixdollar current 

The Measures of capacity and length vary, := I rixdollar specie (or Gt’rman specie-iiollar) 
but the divisions of the latter are generally the =• 4H-757d. or 4s. (ijd. Hence the florin = 
s.ame, namely, the ruthe = 2 clafters, G ells, 12 2s.ojd. nearly, and the rixdollar current (—14 
feet, or 144 inches; the Rhineland or land-sur- florin), .'te. ti4d. There are likewise j>iece» for 4, 
veyor’s foot = 12’.3G Imp. inches. 4, and i*,, rixdollar current; also for 20 kreusers 

The geogniphical mile — Hlol Imp. y.ards, or or ainl 10 kreusers. Con- 

4‘CO Imp. miles; the long mile =; 10,12G Imp. veiition money is in general use in Austria ami 
yards; the short mile = GJW.O Imp. yards, r j Saxony; in other states its employment isooii- 
Thu Rhineland morgen ::r lo,l(l5 Imp. square : fined principidly to tho higher departments of 
yards, or 42 Rhineland morgens = 10 imp. acres business. 

nearly. Urichspfhi, or 24 Oulden-fuss, is esliniate<l at 

The commercial pound contains 2 m.arks, IG tlic rate of 24 florins to the ('olomie mark of pure 
ounces, 32 loths, 12G qiientins, 312 pfennings, nr , silver, whence tlie florin =7 20-31.'>d., or about 
1024 hellers; the apothecaries* pound of 12 ; Is. Gid.; and the rixdollar current (14 florin) — 
ounces, 9G drams, 2«« scruples, or 57(iO grains j 2s. Gjd. These, however, are chiefly nominal 
=7 5527 troy grains ; the carat for jewels = 3*171 valuations of Convention money, at a rate |tli 
troy grains. higher than in that standard,—the ronvontion 

Gold and silver are weighed by the Cologne florin being estimated in Reichsgeld at Ij florin, 
mark of G ounces, IG loths, (i4 quentins, 2.50 ' and the other denominations in proportion, 
pfenning, 512 hellers, or 4852 eschen = 3Gi'8 : Prior to 1838, Reichsgeld was in common use in 
troy grains; the fliieness of gold is exprcsstsl by | Rhenish-Gemmny, hut is now mostly super- 
dividing the mark fine or other weight into 24 j seded by the new 244 florin rate, 
carats, each of 12 grttins ; the fineness of silver. 0 (.'onstitution florins or cuiTent rixdollars 
by dividing the mark fine into 10 loths, each of! 10 in Convention money =; 12 in Reielisgeld. 

18 grains; In both ciises the mark fine contain- j 7'iie AVie Crown Staniiard, ii.troduced fit 
iug 288 grains. j 1838, is valued at tho rate of 244 florins to tlio 

Mo.ney.— The integer of account (except in Cologne mark of pure silver, wlience the florin 
thefew places where tlie Liibec currency is used), rr 10^„d. or about Is. 8d. This florin is a coin 
is either the florin {gulden), or tho dollar {tha- which has lioen adopted os the integer of aeeount 
/er), called also the rixdollar, and sometimes t>io by the states of Mouthem and Western tJer- 
crowii. The florin is cotnmonly divided into GO; many, including Baden, Bavaria. Frankfort, 
kreusers, each of 12 pfennings, and the dollar Ilussc-Darinstadt, Nassau, and Wurtemlierg. 
current, or of account (a nominal or fictitious ‘The other coins cif this standard are the half- 
money equal 14 florin), into !)u kreusers. In florin, and the crown, (kronenthatcr) 5s. !>Sd. 
North Germany, however, the dollar is in gen- There arc besides pieces in billon for 1, 3, and G 
oral divided eitner into 24 good groseben, each kreusers. 

of 12 pfennings, or as in Prussia, where the The Prmtian Si/etem is described under tho 
dollar of account is a coin, into .'k) silver gros- head Prussia. In 18.34, the dollar in this system 
chen, each of 12 pfennings. The different stand- was adopted as tho integer of account by several 
ards by which these denominations are valued states or Nortli Germany, including Hanover, 
may be described as follows Brunswick, and Hesse-Electoral or Cassel. 

or Constitutwn Money, introduced in These standards consist wholly of sliver, 
J61)G, and which formed the general standard of which is the general measure of value. A va- 
tlie empire from 1738 to 17(>3, was estimated at riety of gold coins, liowever, circulate. Tho 
the rate of 9 rixdollar specie (or Ohl Imjm-ial principal are tho ducat (niiiucd <57 to tho f'o- 
doUan), 12 rixdollars current, or 18 florins, to logne mark 2.34 carats fine), worth about 9s. 4d.; 
the Cologne mark of fine silver, making tho tho gold florin Gs. lid.; the Bavarian carolin 
value of each of these monies in sterling 4s. 64d., 2<ls. 4d.; and the pistoles termed Frederick d'or, 
3 h. 44d., and 28. .3d. respectively. Tho Leipsic t.arl d’or, August d'or, George d’or, Christian 
rixdollar current is now nearly obsolete, anil the d’or, Ac., each worth nearly 16s. 4d.; these 
coins are comparatively rare. pistoles (minted 35 to tho Cologne mark 21| 
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Ciirats fine), were all reckoned originally at fi! Of foreign coins, the most common are flio 
^^■>nventioll rixclollara current, but they now j Dutch gold itieces for 10 ami 5 miilders, and the 
bear an agio corresponding to the inerctised va-j itrabaiit crown, originally struck'by tliecm- 
Ilie of gold in relation to silver. Several of the I poror in the Low Countries, equal about 
gold coins have doubles and lialvcs of propor-j4s. tid. 
tional value. 

GHEE, in Oriental commerce, is clarified butter, made generally from the milk 
of buffaloes, and is an article of great importance in India, Arabia, and oilnn* 
Eastern countries. It will keep fresh for a considerable time, and is coifflnouly 
conveyed in bottles made of hide, .called duppers, which contain from 10 to 40 
gallons each. 

GIBRALTAR, an important military and commercial station belonging to 
Great Britain, situated on a mountainous promontory on the .S. coast of Spain, at 
the entrance from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, near the jiart where the sea 
between Europe and Africa is narrowest ; the mole being in lat. liG ° 7' N. and 
long. 21' W. It consists of a town and a .strongly fortified rock, having iat 
terics mounting upwards of 1000 cannon. Population about 1 o,00<i, composed cliielly 
of British, Spaniards, Italians, and Jew.s, besides a garrison of nearly doOU troops. 
It is ruled by a military governor. 

The promontory of Gibraltar consists of a vast mass of rock, extremely eavornons, and rising 
from J:>00 to J4II0 feet above tho sea. It is about 3 miles in leiigtii from N. to S., varies in wiiiib 
from i mile to J of a mile, .and is joined to the Spanish main by a low sandy istlunus about 
mile in length. The rock on the N. side, fronting this istliiiius, is jierpendieiilar aiid wholly inac- 
ce.saihle; the K. and S. sides are also steep and rugged ; hut on the W. side, fronting the hay, 
where the town is built, the rock declines into the sea. Here, liowever, tlie furtitleatiuns are.Mjch 
as to seem inqiregnuhic. The town, consisting chielly of one long street, is not neat, and formerly 
was ill-ventilated and dirty, but of late it has been coiisidorahly iinproveil in thcM^- respects. I’ro- 
vi.sioiis are prineijiHlly derived fi’om Africa, and water is collected in tnnk.s during the r.ainy .«ea-oii, 
the nearest spring, which is hnickish, being on tlic neutral ground. Tlie climate is generally 
healthy, though rather warm, the temperature ranging from about 8.5® in .Tiily to in January. 
The winds are eonimonly east or west; the former prevailing mostly in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember ; the latter in December, January, and May. 

(iihraltar forms a eonveiiieiit naval station, hein^sitiinted in a hay 4 J miles broad, and !) miles 
long, which is protected from all the more dangerous winds, while the harbour is secured by two 
long moles. Doing al.so a free port, subject to few or no duties or restrictions, it is a convenient 
entrepot for merchandise destined for tlie neiglihouring comitries. partieiilarly those of Wpain 
and Africa. During tho la.st war, it became tlie seat of an iiiimonse coinmereJ, and in one year 
the value of Dritisli manufactures exiwrtcd into it, o.xchisive of colonial produce, is stated by 
Mr Martin to have aiiiuiinted to nearly ,L’3,0(iO,iMl0. Diit various circumstances have since oc- 
ciiiTcd to diminish this tnide ; the chief being the opening of otlier ports in the Mediterranean 
to a more extended intercourse with Great Dritain, the dread of yellow fever, which, in the years 
181)4 and 1828, nruduced great inorUility in the town (hut against which greater security" imw 
exists owing to the recent opening up of the streets), and the various edicts of tlie tjpanish giivern- 
iiient, wliicli place it almost in a state of commercial uon-intercourse with that country, uiider the 
plea of preventing smuggling into the provinces adjacent to the fortress. The illicit intercourse 
witli Sjtaiii, however, is still, notwithstanding, pretty considerable, and of late years the general 
trade of the port exhibits .symptoms of revival. The declared value of Dritisli manufactures and 
proiluce sent to G ibraltar w.'is, in 1821, i‘l,218.18.3; in 1825, £‘l»n8.722 ; in 1830, A‘2!)2.7()0 ; in 
1835, .<,’(i02,.')80; and in 1838, ,^;1,170,702; consi-sting inaiiily of cotton maiuifactures, but eoui- 
prehendiiig al.so linen and woollen goods, apparel, iron, hardware, cutlery, earthenware, and coals. 
A eoiisiderablc quantity of foreign .and colonial artielas, such as spices, tobacco, India coti(iii.s 
and silks, rum and indigo, are likewise carrii*d thither from Kngland. The goods exported to this 
country from Gibraltar consist of Spanish wine, sheep's wool, and a few other articles, tho ainount 
in all being, however, quite trifiing, A eoiesiderahle intercourse is also maintained with tho 
countries .adjoining the Mediterranean, as well as the United States and We-t Indie.s; and tho 
total number of vessels which entered the port in 1838 was 3fil!t, burden 282.872 ton.s; wh.'rcof 
from Great Dritain, 52,547 tons; British colonics, 11,399 tons; United States, 18,855 ton.s ; fi reigm 
countries. 18f),971 tons. 

Mercantile differences are commonly referred to the judge-advocate: from his award an ap¬ 
peal may ho made to the governor, whose deci.sion is final, iinles.s tho-•'inn in dispute exceed ,<;‘3(M), 
wlien a further appeal may be luatle to the privy-council. 'I'lie increase of new residents is dis- 
cuuntenauced; but foreigners are allowed permission to remain during specified periods, on giving 
security. 

MkASTTKRS, WKtOHTS, MoNKV, PlNAMCKS, &C. 

Measures and Weights. —Dritisli measures and .3 current reals = ,5 Spanish reals vellon. 
weightsnreemployed; nlsothe folluwingSSitanish, Formerly the money of .account was the cur- 
mimely, tho pipe of il7galls. 1215 English wine , rent dollar of 8 reals, a lietitioiw money equal 
galls., or ]0.> linp. giiilg.; the arrobaliquid nic.a-! two-thirds of the h.ard dollar, the reals and 
sure 3J English wincgalls., or 2*77 Imp. galls.;' quartos of both being the same. The currency 
the arroha weight = 2<i lbs. avoird.; tlie quintal i is composoil of dollars, pesetas, gold doubloons 
of 1|)0 lbs. = 1013 lbs. avoird. ; 6 fanegas of grain j of 10 dollars, and of a .sinall quantity of Driti.sh 
(strike measure) = 8 Winchester, or 73 Imp. i silver and coj>per coins; no juiper money is ia 
bushels. circulation. . 

Jl/oncy. —The integer of account is tho Spanish Dills on J.ondon, Marseille.s. Pans, and Genoa, 
hard dollar (or cob) divided into 12 ciirroiit reals, are drawn at tW days' date; and on Cadiz, Ma- 
cacli of 16 quartos, or into 100 cents. laga, Madrid, and Seville, at 3 days’ sight. Th« 
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days of grace are 3, except when tlio term | quarantine. For every day’s attendjinco by a 
“ fixed " is inserted. The exeliaiiKe on I.iuulun j liealtli-guard, when eniharked, 4s. 4d.; for every 
(!)(> days’ date) is usually at from .'lOd. to .5ld. | visit by a health-guard to a vessel in quarantine, 
per dollar,—the pillar dollar, however, beari!igj2s, 2d.; for every day’s attendance by a hcalth- 
4 to 3 per cent, preiniuni. | guard in superintending the discharge of a vessel 

Shipitin;) Ihitirs are now levied on all vessels in qu;imntine, Hs. Hd.; for every hill of health, 
arriving or touching at the port or anchorage in | 4s. 4d.; and indorsement thereof, 4s. 4d.* 
lieu of the foriuer quarantine rates; namely, for Finances .—Tho annual revenue, ^£,‘ 30 , 000 , is 

e\ery s«iuare-rigged ship having ;l masts. .^’2, .3s. I .about equal to the civil expenditure. In tho 
4d.; brig, ^-t’l, l4s.»d.; schooner, sloop, zeheque,'year )a')5 1(l.*lf>, the military charges, defntyed 
galliot, or like riggeil fore atnl aft vessels, .t'l, hvthe home government, amounted to about 
Is. Kd. ; small ccKisting-vessel, 17s. 4d.; with i Jtl4U,tKid. 
its. 8d. in addition when the vessel n liable to | 


The S. part of the promontory, called Europa Point, is distant 11J miles from reiit.a, 
on the i»pposito coast of Africa. *<iibraltar is the ('«//«? of the Oreek.s, who gave to it atnl 
Abyla. on the African coast, the name of “ tho Pillars of Hercules.” It was long in tho 
posses.si<»n of tho Moors, and did not become an appanage of Spain until 1462. It was first for¬ 
tified in the modern style by friaries V. In 1764, it was captured by tho Hritish, in whose pos¬ 
session it has since remained, but not without several attempts to retake it by Spain ; these 
occurred in 1705, 17^, and 1770. The last was the most memorable, and lasted until 17)13. 

GIN, .a spiritous liquor made in England, in imitation of Dutrli (icneva. 
fCiENEVA.] It is generally prepared by adding various llavouring ingredients 
during the rectification of spirits made from barley or oats. Tho principal and 
only acknowledged one is the juniper berry ; but oil of turpentine ami other 
.substances are said to be also nsetl. Tho ctnisnmption of gin is chictly conlimsl to 
the labouring classes in England, and cspetfially London. In Scotland and Ire- 
laml a preference i.s given to whisky. [Spiuits.J 

trlNOER KEr. Gor./n«/t.rer. Vor. Ocnpivi'e. It. Zrnzern. "Rus. 

Jnhir. Sp. Jeuyihre)^ the root of a plant (A momum xinyiher) cultivated throtighont 
both the Ea.st and We.st Indie.s and China. It oceur.s in knotty branched jtieces, 
having ,a pleasant aromatic odour, and biting taste. There are two varieties, tho 
black ami tho white. Illack yinger cogisists of tho inferior roots, which have been 
iintiiersed in boiling water previously to being dried, and has thus a homy texture. 
ll'AiVc consists of the fairest and roniidc.st roots, peeled when fresh, and dried 

in the sun. It is firm and resinous, more pungent than tho black, and generally 
one-third dearer. The roots xvhich are worm-eaten, light or soft, and v<>ry fihrons, 
are to V>e rejected. Preserved yinqer., a.s manufactured in Europe, i.s «lark ami 
fibron.s ; hut when preparcul in the East or We.st Indies or China, from the young 
roots, it is almost transparent. It i.s imported in jars, and should bo choteu in 
large j)iec«.*s of a bright yellow colour. 

GIN.SENG (Fr. It. Du. Ger. (Unseny. Sp. Jinseng. I'or. (linsao. Chin. 
Yans/tm), tho root of a plant (Puna.v f/nlnr/ue/ofitim) indigenous to Chineso 
Tartary, hut onltivated in Kentucky in North Amerh-a, from whence tho root 
is exported to China. It oecxirs in pieces about three or four inches long, frequently 
fork<-d, tra.nsvor.sely wrinkled, and of a yellowish colour ; it has little or no smell, 
but a sweetish and slightly bitter-warm taste. 

Oiiiseiig i.4 discarded fn>m the Hritish nmteria nicdic.i, but it i« In great repute in riilna, whore, 
from immemorial agc.<<, it liii.s been extolb-d .afi a nanace.i or universal iiiedieine ; wbence its prc'cnt 
generic name, which .“igtiifies .a remedy for all things. I'ero .lartroiix says that the iiio.'.t celebrated 
f'hiiicso physicians have written volumes *m tli« Oen-seng, which they ufliriu to Ins able to ward off 
or to remove fatigue, to invigorate the enfeebled frame, to restore the exliaiistcd animal powers, 
to loake old people young, and, in a word, to render man immortal: this sstving clause being, 
however, added by the more e.iutioiis. “ if any thing on earth can do bo .” licneo the name gen- 
signifies the ‘ ‘ wondcT of the world.” or “ the dose for iminortalUv.” In 17 i>{). the emperor 
Sent an army of Tartars In s<.’arch of it, on condition that each soldier should give him 

two catties ot the be.Bt, and sell the rest for its weight in silver. 

G I.ASS (Fr. Verre. Ger. (Jtas). a well-known substanco, in a high degree solid, 
brittle, and tran.sparent^ formed by the fusion of siliceous and alkaline matter. 
Five kinds are usually distinguished in this country :—1. Bottle-glass, tho coarsest 
ami most simple of any ; 2. Broad-glass, a coarse window-glass, but of which there 
is an improved kind now made, termed British or Gorman shoot; .3. Crown-gln.'ss, 
or the best window-glass, formed in large circular plates; 4. Flint-glass, or crystal; 
.5. Flatc, or fine mirror-glass. The.sc varieties are produced by diirerenccs in the 
jiroportioii of the constituents, tho nature of the alkali, tho presence of foreign 
matters, or tho processes of manufacture. Thus, green bottle-gla.ss is made of im¬ 
pure materiaLs, .such as sea or river sand, which contains iron, and tho most com- 


* In these charges the dollar appears to bo estimated ut 4s. 4d. sterling, according to Order in 
Council. 
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moil kinii of kelp or pearl-ashes. Window-glass is made of a purer alkali, and 
sand which is free from iron. Plate-glass is composed of sand and alkali in their 
purest state ; and in the formation of flint-glass, besi<les these pure ingredients, a 
considerable quantity of litharge, or red lead, is employed. A small quantity of 
peroxide of manganese is also used, in order to oxidize carbonaceou.^ matters e«»u- 
tained in the materials of the glass; and nitre is sometimes added with the same 
intention. According to Mr Faraday, ordinary flint-glass contains o 1-9.3 per cent, 
of .«ilica, 3,3"i8 oxide of lead, and 1377 of potash. The finest sand used«in our 
glass-houses is procured from Lynn in Norfolk, and Alum Bay in the Isle of 
Wight. 

In this country, tho glass manufacture was at an early period of its history made 
an object of taxation, and in 1()94, duties were imposed, which acted so injuriously 
that in a very few years the whole were repealed. About half a centtiry later 
(174()), when tho manufacture was in a more advanced state, a duty was again 
imposed, at tho rate of one farthing per pound on the materials use<l for making 
bottle-glass, and one penny per pound on those used for crown, plate, and flint- 
glass. These rates wore advanced from time to time in common with most otln-r 
duties, and in 1793, stood as follows :—Bottle-glass, 4s. O.Jd. per cwt.; broad-glass, 
Os. O.^d. per cwt.; crown-glas.s, Ids. l.id. per cwt.; and for plate and flint glass, 
21s. .5id. per cwt. Further augmentations were afterwards made; and in 1013, 
wben the former rates were doubled, they were—for bottle-glass, 8 s. 2 d. jut 
cwt.; broad-glass, 24s. (Id. per cwt.; crown-glass, 73s. (Id. per cwt.; and for plate 
and flint-glass, 983 . per cwt. These rates were partially abate*! or modified in tin? 
years 1819, 1825, 1830, and 1835 ; and in 1838, they w'cre fixed (1 A. 2 Viol. c. 4-1) 
as follow ;—Bottle-glass, 73 . per cwt.; broad-glass, or snread wintfow-glass, 3Us. 
per cwt. ; crown-glass, and (ierman sheet-glass, 7 .‘J 3 . (id. per cwt. ; for material 
employed in tho making of jdatc-glass, GOs. per cwT.; and on the fluxed materials 
or other preparation employed in making flint-glass, Cs. 8 d. per cwt. B 3 ' a later 
act (2 & 3 Viet. c. 25) it is explained that no glass is to be deemed broad or si)read 
glass, and so to have tho privilege of tho litiv duties, unless it bo blown in cones 
and spread on sand ; and bj' 3 &. 4 Viet. c. 22 , tho same duties were impo.scd upon 
broati or spread glass that are paj able upon (Jeruian sheet-glass. 

These cxce.ssive duties liavc materially checked the use 01 glass in this country, 
and until within tho last few yc.ars, the jjuantity made was less than before 
the war of 1793, notwithstanding the great increase of population in the interval. 
I'he vexations and complicated regulations necessary for the collectitin of the 
duties liavo also so interfered with the mauufacturo as to prevent tho introduction 
of many improvements,—especially in the economical processes. Hence, notwith¬ 
standing the advantages which Great Britain enjoys as to fuel, which fornns a 
large part of the cost of tho manufacture, and altnougli she likewise posses.so3 
nearly all tho materials of which glass is composed, and can procure the rest as 
chcai>ly as any other manufacturing country, yet there is uot any other in which 
glass is made where its price allows our produce to bo brought into competition 
■W'ith their o-wn. The qualitj' of British glass, however, is good, and our plate- 
glass now rivals that of France. Of late years also, a gradual fall of prices has 
taken place, which may bo held as an indication that some economical imin-ove- 
ments nave been introduced, uotw'ithstauding tho obstacles presented by tho exei .''0 
laws. 

A separate cause of the disadvantageous contrast which tho glass manufaeturo 
presents to our other branches of industry, is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
in order to work profitably under the excise regulations, it is necessary to conduct 
the processes upon so largo a scale as to create a virtual monopoly of the manu¬ 
facture in the hands of a few,—a state of things unfavourable to improvement. 
Ill tho year 1839, the number of glass manufacturers iu the United Kiii^^dom was 
only 148; of whom, 124 were iu England, 15 in Scotland, and 9 in Ireland. 1 he prin¬ 
cipal English works are situated at Neivcastlo upon Tyne and Shields, owuiig to 
the cheap rate at which fuel can be obtained in those places; the. others are mostly 
ill or near Stourbridge, Liverpool, Bristol, St Helens, M arringtoii,*Birmingbam, 
Leeds, and London. Tno Scottish are chiefly in the district.^ of Etlinburgh and tuas- 
gow, and at Alloa. The Irish at Dublin, Cork, Belfast. Waterford, and ^ewry. 

I’ho statutory regulations of tho manufacture are chiefly embodied in the glass 
consolidation diitios act, I & 2 Viet. c. 44, and the 2 & 3 Viet. c. 25, already alluded 
to. These, especially tho first, oontaiii a multitude of minute technical provisions, 
to which, as the originals will doubtless bo in the hands of all persons interested, 
it is not thought expedient to devote space here. 
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Tho following tables, tho first of which is abriilged from Mr Porter’s “ Progress 
of the Nation,” w'ill servo to illustrate the recent history and present condition of 
tho manufacture :— 


Acroi'NT of tho Progress of tho Glass Manufacture from 17.00 to 1830. 




17!)<». 

ItiOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

j 1030. j 

Mauufgctured and retained 
Consumption. 

Coininon Bottle. 

Broad. 

Crown or German siieet- 

Plate. 

for Home 

.Cwt. 

.Cwt. 

.<hvt. 

21 .'5.0.34 

81,285 

} 44,527 

1,27<I 
11..375 

l.'5.<)..3.34 

18.874 

55,821 

61,748 

2,2.35 

1,».58 

252.872 

8.176 

68,252 

68,872 

120 

» • • • 

167.200 
7,782 
70,2.53 
f 8,822 
128,4.37 
202 

ia'>,.548 

4,845 

84,178 

13,0.57 

48,063 

104 

1.4»; J 

i 

Flint. 

Plato, iStc. imported. 

.Cwt. 

I Cwt. 

• • • 1 Feet 

1 Not Rovonuo of Customs and Kxciso.... 

£l(>0,05« ^ 

£188,240 i,C.3UI,8.32 

£46!»,f!0!» 

,C.542,5;).-> j 


Table showing the Quantities of the different Kinds of tJlass charged with ICxci-e 
Duty, the gross Duty levied, the Duty drawn back on Exportation, and the net 
lie venue in tho Year 1830.' 



Quantities Charged. 

(Jniss 1 Draw- 
iJuty. 1 baek. 

! ^ 

\l*t 

lit vt'ime* 


Scotland. 

Iixdand. Total. | 


Cwt. j 

Cwt. 1 

Cwt. 1 Cwt. 

i £ ! £ 

£ 

Bottle-gla-ss. 

1 .•i66,0.38'107,021 

12,106 1 485,166 

• 1(!8,80H ; 81 ,.327 

88,481 

Broad . 

1 H..5I4 ; 

• • • • 

H,.5!4 

1 12 , 771 ! .... 

12,771 

Crt>wn and Gerinau slicet. 

131,3.'}.3 

5,378 

.... I].3(i,7l2 

502,417 1 66.882 

435..',2.5 

Plate. 

j 28,413! 


.... ) 28,41.3 

tl.5,2.38 i 6,846 

T!t,.383 

Flint. 

80,084 ( 

y.W 

7,407 104,855 

87.858 ! 21,142 

76,816 





868,19.3 175,207 

i 682,8(i6 


The declared value of tho exports has been for a late scries of years as follows:— 
Kwo. ih:«. !«.%'. ni.'W. ifMo. 

£401 ..‘>43 £«4n..uo £'>33,;i«4 £4/7,767 £377.:J«.3 £.171,208 £416,.';26 

These export.^, consisting itrincipally of bottle-glass, croAvn and German sheet-glass, 
chiefly take pla<?e to tho JJritish colonies and India, which, indeed, take fully two- 
thirds of the whole ; of the remainder, about £.50,000 goes to tho United States, 
£’JO,000 to llrazil, and the rest in very trilling quantities to various places. 

The glass manufacturers are among the very few who seek for protection against 
foreign competition, and the import duty on foreign glass range.s generally from 
about 30 to 40 j^r cent, above the excise duty ; it is, in fa<!t, prohibitory ; and 
although the difference of price in this country i.s from lOO to '200 per cent. high(*r 
upon inferior articles, such as bottles and common window glass, than in France 
and Germany, there is, owing to tho bulky and brittle nature of these articles, no 
contraband trade, A small sum of customs duty appears annually in the public 
accounts, but this is derived almost wholly from Dottles imported full of wine or 
spirits. 


The common account of the orifpn of Kla<(B h tliat of Pliny, who relates that some wiilors havinc; 
landed on the shore of Phoenicia, at the mouth of the Jtelus, and wishinK to cook their provisions, 

{ liaccd some pieces of .salt (of which their cargo consisted) under their pots to support them, tlicro 
>eing no stones in the neighhourhood, when tito heat formed tho s,att and the sand of tlic stioru 
into a transparent liquid vitrified mass. This production was picked up by a Tyrian mercli.'int, 
who was led to investigate its origin, and after many attempts succeeded in making glass. The 
Tyrian glass manufactures are known to ho of lilgh antUpiity; and it is not improl>ablc tliat an 
accidental vitrification might give rise to the discovery of glass ; but Pliny’s story is now accounted 
to be fabulous, as It has been lately ascertained that the art must liave been known to tlie unciet.t 
Kgyiitians. Of tills wo have evidence not only from numerous specimens of glass found in tho 
tombs and among tiio ruins of the temples, hut also from the painted representations of tlie manu¬ 
facturing processes preserved in the same places, and which prove that tiicy were not only skillixl 
in tiie art of fusing the materials, but also in tlie use of the blow-pipe,—an invention so ingenious 
ns to indicate a tiigh degree of civilisation. From Egypt tho art appears to linvo been difliised 
among the Fhcenicians, Greeks, and Konians. In Romo, tlie glass makers, who lind a particular 
street assigned to tliem, were chiefly employed in tlio manufacture of iMittles and oriiaiiiental vases, 
and proofs of their skill may be seen in the British Museum, tlioiigh tho “ nuitnl ” is usually thick 
and coloured. According to some authorities, glass was also employed hy tlie Itoinaris in glnsing 
windows, but the first undoubted testimony of its application in this way is tliat of laictniitius in 
the fourth century, who compared a penetmting mind to one looking through a glass wimlow. it 
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seems to have been first used in the glazing of religious etlifices,—a purpose for wliicli it was at a 
very early period imported into Jlritain. 

In the middle ages, tlie art appears to have been confined to Italy and Gcnnany. In tlio 
tliirtccnth century, the manufactories of Venice supplied tlie greatest part of the glass used in 
Kiirope. The artists of nolicmia were also held in considerable cstimatifin. In ICnghind, glass¬ 
making was first practised in the year 15a7» when a manufactory was erected at Crutched Friars 
in London; and shortly after, another at the Savoy in the Strand. These cstablishmetits chiefly 
confined themselves to common bottle and window glass, all the finer articles being still imported, 
from Venice. In 1673, a manufactory of plate-glass was established at Lambeth by the celebrated 
Duke of Duckingliam, who brought workmen for that purpose from Italy. Hut this establishment 
w!w soon after abandoned ; and it was a century later before the manuiacture of mirrors Ki:d fine 
glass was prosecuted on a largo scale. The use of glass casements was long conhned to the higher 
ranks, and it was near the end of the seventeenth century before the glazing of windows became 
general in this country. 

GLAUBER SALT, sulphate of soda. [Soda]. 

GLOVES (Du. Hatidsclioenen. Fr. Gants. Ger. JTandschiiJie. It. Guanti. 
Por. Luvas. Rua. liukawizii. Sp. Guantes\ coveriugs for the hands, made 
generally of leather, but frequently also of cotton, silk, worsted, and Huen. ()f 
the first, the finest are those made from the skin of the kid, which are extensively 
manufactured in this country, though of a quality inferior to those imported from 
France. In England, the chief scut.s of the leather glove manufacture arc, Wood- 
stock (distingnisTied for those of fine quality), Worcester, Yeovil in Somersetshire, 
l.ondou, Ludlow, and Leominster ; in Scotland, superior gloves are made at 
Dundee. Cotton gloves are chiefly manufactured at Nottingham and Leicester. 
[Hosiery.] The principal kinds of gloves are described by Mr Perkins, in his 
useful “ Treatise on llaberdashery and Hosiery,” as follows :— 

“ Kid is valuable in proportion to its elasticity. Wlien this quality is united yitli elDseiiess of 
texture, the gloves civlled ‘ town-made’ are so superior to most others of our own manufacture, 
as to rival tiie French, and disprove the prevailing opinion of the superiority of the latter. Inde¬ 
pendent of the quality of the kid. a good glove is distinguished, first, by its being neatly sewvd ; 
secondly, l>y the thumb-scam not extending too far into the palm ; and, lastly, by tlie colour of 
the exterior not having soiled the inside. Most of the lower-priced English gloves, offered as 
* kid,’ are in reality made of lamb-skin. AVhon wluit is called a kid glove feels uiiusiially stout, it 
may be coiisiderod'higlily probable that it is only lanib-skin in iniituti.ui. It must consequently 
bo understood that all good kid, in addition to the qualities already described, must lie reasonably 
thill. Tliree-foiirtlis of those passing under the title of Froiieh gloves are made in this country; 
FVcnch kid gloves are made in this country of French or Italian skins ; and it is usual to apply to 
tliese tliu name wiiieh properly belongs to the fonner. Tlie best skins are most decidedly the 
French ; next, the Italian ; and, lastly, those from- Ireland. Linu'Hck is a very sleazy and some¬ 
what gritty feeling glove of tlie kid kind, made in Ireland; very little in demand except in that 
country. Beacer, though tlie quality is various, forms the commonest description of leather 
gloves. The Woodstock is a very superior heaver, to which much attention is paid both to tho 
shape and sewing. Doeskin is a more thick, durable, and soft leather than the Ueaver or 'Wood- 
stock : in its make it does not excel the latter, though it surp.’isses the former. Buckskin is the 
closest grained, and consequently tho strongest leather of which gloves are made. Its elasticity, 
tliongh trifling, is sufficient. It also bears cleaning better than any other kind. It may be had 
in white, drab, or buff. Sheepskin is generally white, and most usually made by contract for tho 
army. T<m is of three qualities, common, drawn, and York, 'riiis is a very serviceable and 
cheap glove for gardening, riding, or driving. The strongest of each class is sewed peculiarly, and 
termed pricked seam. 'The quality of silk gloves is determined by weight and neatness of sewing. 
They may be had in white, black, French white, and colours. Thread gloves are made of lieni]>, 
and are neater in appearance, though much resembling those made of cotton. Neither of them, 
however, can be recommended, except on the score of economy. Berlin olovcs were originally 
imported from Berlin and some parts of Switzerland, but are now manufactured by ourselves. 
They are certainly a groat improvement on tlio old cotton gloves.” (6th Edition, p. Kki.) 

Tho introduction of foreign gloves into tho United Kingdom was iirohihited until 
1825, when it was allowed, on payment of a duty which ranges from 20 to 40 per 
cent., according to circumstances. The elfect of this measure was to create a 
considerable competition between our manufacturers and those of Franco, and an 
improvement botfi in tho quality and economy of the gloves made by tho former. 
As a great increase also occurred at the same time in the importation of foreign 
goat, kid, and lamb skins, it may bo inferred that the impetus produced b;r the 
change was likewise productive of a considerable augmentation-in tho quantity of 
leather gloves^ of home manufacture, although more recently this branch of the 
trade has received a check from tho increased use of cotton gloves, especially the 
Berlin kind. 

Tho quantity of leather gloves imported in a legal manner, at present a-veragos 
about 1,200,000 pairs a-yoar, brou^t almost wholly from France, and yielding 
about ^23,000 of duty. This, however, is much short of the actual importation, as 
the existing duties are still so high as to lead to a considerable smuggling trade, 
which Mr M‘Gregor states can be conducted for a charge upon tho fine gloves of 
only nino por cent. ** I consider,” says that gentleman, “ that if the duty were 
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reduced ono-half upon its present amount, the actual consumption of gloves would 
not bo much greater than it is at present, but that it would tend nearly altogether 
to stop smuggling ” U*ar. Report on Import Duties, p. TJ). Again, on being 
asked oy the committee what advantages the French possessed over the Knglisii 
in producing gloves, he states, “ The only advantages the French can have ever 
the English in producing gloves aro, first, that they have some method of pre¬ 
paring leather which is considered supciior to ours, an<l the other is the price of 
labour; these, with greater skill and tlirift, can be the only advantages. ilbuL 
p. 13.T [Skins.] 

Leather rfovea muat be imported in paehagea, each of wJileli sliall contain 100 doKcn pairs of siicli 
gloves, and in ships of 70 tons burden or iipw'urils, under penalty of forfeitum. (3 N: 4 Win. IV. 
C. 5-2, § 5H.) 

Cotton, woollen, and linen gloves arc to be admitted to entry at the ad valorem duties charge¬ 
able on cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures respectively. (Treat. 0. Dee. 3, ltJ30.) 


GLUE (Fr. CoUe. Ger. Lrim), a well-known commodity employed for cementing 
wood. It is extracted from refuse animal substances, and dift'ers hi quality acconl- 
ing to the materials employed ; the best being obtained from the .skins of old animals. 
Jt generally occui*s in sipiare cakes, and when good, is hard and brittle, of a semi¬ 
transparent and deep brown colour, and free from clouds and spots. That which 
is soluble in cold water is weak. The parings of hide.s, pelts from furriers, the 
hoofs and ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, arc largely imported for its 
manufacture. 

GOAT, a well-known quadruped (Capra), nearly the size of the .sheep, to which 
it is allieil, but stronger, less timid, and more agile ; and having horns, hollow, 
erect, and sc!iibrou.s. Species of this animal an? found in many parts of the world, 
but that which is dorae.sticatcd in Europe (f'. IJircus) is perhaps peculiar to tlii.s 
quarter of the globe. In mo.-^t parts of the United Kingdom it is kept rather as a 
pet than for use ; and even in Wales, where it was formerly pleutil'ul, it is now 
comparatively rare, except in Glamorganshire, W'hero somc atill exist in a wild 
state. lu the S. of Europe, particularly Spain and Italy, goats are more exten¬ 
sively reared, and flocks of them are very common. The animal is not long livcil. 
Its joung are brought forth in March or April, and two are commonly produced 
at a birth. It feeds on the coarsest herbage, delights to fre<iuent rocks and moun¬ 
tains, and may be reared profitably in .sindi districts as wdll not <‘arry sheep. Its 
flesh i.s esteemed as food in the countrie.s where it abound.s, and the haunche.s are 
frei^uently salted and dried ; the female is in request for her milk ; the horns are 
useful for knife-handles ; and superior candle.s may bo made of the suet ; but the 
part most valued is the skin, particularly that of the kid, which i.s extensividy u.seil 
in the glove manufacture. In the age or wigs, the hair of the goat was in great 
request, and even yet the pure white w'igs sometimes worn by lawyers and 
clergymen arc made of it,—tbo long thick hair on the haunches being that generally 
preferred. 

The A Goa/, inhabiting the district around Angora and Tleibazar, in Asiatic 
Turkey, is in high estimation for its soft and silky luiir. 'Fhc ('ashmere or Thibet 
Coat, IS a small beautiful creature, greatly valued for a delicate wool procured from 
between it.s long hairs. [Siiawi.s.] Attempts have been made to accliinatize this 
animal in Europe ; and some success has attended the introduction into Franco of a 
Tartar half-breed which had been found to thrive in a colder climate. More lately 
(!}{.%'), a cros.s is said to have been obtained, at Frankfort on tho Maine, between 
the Thibet goat and Merino sheep ; but the fruitfulness of tho hybrid progeny, and 
success of tuo experiment in a commercial point of view, have not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. 


t 



GOGUL,a species of bitumen much used in India for painting tho bottoms of ships. 
GOLD (Dan. GWd. Du. 6'ottrf. _Fr. Or. Ger. 6Wa. It. Oro. For. Oiro, 0«ro. 
Rus. A'o/o/o. 
leciiliar 
Ki bcatcii 
be drawn 

is not acted upon by anv solvent except aqua regia, a mixture of muriatic and nitric, 
acids. It is unchangcti by fire with access of air,—tho hottest furnace producing 
no other elfcct upon it than to keep it in fusion, when it appears of a brilliant 
greenish colour. It, however, contracts more tlian any other metal in cooling. 
The u.ses of gold are numerous. _ Alloyed with copper or silver it i.s employed for 
coin, plate, and a variety of articles of luxury and ornament, for which purposes 
it is in tlie highest request, from its great beauty, unchaugcableucsB, and lustre, 
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In tlio avis it is oxtciisivoly used for gilding. Gold is fouiitl in tlu* nativo state, 
ill combination with silver, ami often mixed with metallic sul}»hnrets and 
arseninrets. It occurs in greater or less abnndanec in almost every part of the 
globe. It is obtained ehieily in the form of a fine sand from the reruvian, Mexican, 
and lirazilian rivers, and from some of the African : in Knrope, the Danube, the 
Khine, the Rhone, and the streams of llungary and 'I raiisylvania, afford sinall 
quantili(‘s. It also occurs in mineral veins in primitive mountains, but not of tlie 
oldest formation : it is thus found in Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Hungary, and 'I'rau.'yl- 
vaiiia. It has been also found in grains and rounded masses in soils, cvideiith^bo 
ruin of rocks, which contained it in its natural situation ; in this stat«' it o<!< uis 
on the coast of California, in Wicklow in Ireland, and in Cornwall. Of late years 
considerable quantities have been obtained in the Ural Mountains iii Rus-ia, in 
Js'orth and South Carolina, and in the adjoining Atlantic tracts of the L'uiicd 
States. [Bullion. Coin. 1’late.] 

GOMIJTl. [Kjoo.] 

GOODS, a general name for moveables, but usually restricted to mei’chandise. 

GOOSE. [POIJLTIIY.] 

GOOSEBERRY, the well-known fruit of a bush (Itihrs Grossu/arif/) aluuulant 
in this country, alike in the garden of the nobleman and <»f the cottager. The 
catalogue of the Horticultural Society enumerates *JU0 kinds, but all jirofer the 
temperate climates, with an inclination rather towards the cohl than the warm. 
Hence the flavour of the Scotch berries is much superior to that of tho>e produced 
ill any part of England. In size and appearaiici*, however, the gooseberries of 
Lamiasnire arc said to be unequalled by any in the world ; and there, as wt*li as in 
(-'licsliire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, striking imiirovemeuts havcjjccn intro¬ 
duced into the cultivation of this cheap and agreeable fruit. 

GRACE. [Davs oi- Gkack.] 

GRAM, in oriental commerce, a name given to the proJuec of various legumi¬ 
nous plants cultivated in India. 

GRAMME, tho unit of the Ereneh measure^^ of weight, is equivalent to a cubic 
centimetre of pure water, or troy grains, 

GRANILUA, the dust or small fragments of the cochineal insect. 

GRAPES (Er. lioishts. Ger. Tratibrii. It. Grajtpi, Irrap/juU. Por. Uf'tis. 
Sp. ///;«.>•), the fruit of tho graiic-Viiio (Pi7i.v viuift’ra)^ a tree with long slender 
branelu.’s, generally found indigenous in countries lying between 2(j^ and 44"‘ 
N. lat., and b«>tv.cen ‘2G° and E. long., but the growth of which in the open air 
has been extended by cultivation 10“ on each side of that range. This fruit is 
made an object of attention chiefly in the countries of the S. of Europe, although 
in none have grapes been produced equal to those of Syria, as regards the size of 
the berries and weight of the br.anchcs. Grapes are cliielly used in tho manufac¬ 
ture of wine, but they are also extensively consumed as food, and in this country 
are a common article of the dessert. For the latter purpose they are mostly im¬ 
ported in a dried state [R aisinsJ from Spain and Turkey ; while a small kind, iuueh 
used in puddings [CuruanxsJ, are brought from tho Ionian islands ainl Greece. A 
considerable quantity of niidried grajies are also imported, principally from i’or- 
tugal, in jars. In Great Britahij they are grown for tho dessert iu hot-houses, 
except in the counties of tho S. of England, where some species thrive in tho oj»eii 
air. In former times, indeed, wine was largely made in those di.striets, from tbe 
grajie; and in Devonshire there are reported to be still two or three vineyard.", 
maintained for that puriiosc. 

(JREAT BRITAIN. [United Kixodom of Great Britain and Ireland.] 

GREECE, a kingdom in the S. W. extremity of Eurojie, lying ln'tAveeii hit. 

!(»' and 39“ .TP N., and long. *20“ 43' ami •2(>“*28' E. It comprises Ciuitineutal ( livei-e, 
naturally divided by the Isthmus of Corinth into two portions, Hellas (called also 
E. and W. Groeeo), and the Morea, with the island of Eubiva, tho Cyelades, and 
tho N. and W. Sporadcs. It is surrounded by the Mediterranean, cx<‘ept on tho 



nearly absolute. 

Til® mountainous, and tlic only oxtonsivo level tracts are 

In W* Hollatf, and on tlie northern shores of tho Moroa; these, witli hiiiuII plains scattered throtigri 
E. GretHse, ar« tlie most productive districts. Tho climate is for the iiio.'st part hoaltliy, except in 
the marshy tracts ailjoining tho coast and lakes; ami in the plains the medium temperature of 
tho year is about CO® Fahr. About 3-4tb8 of the surface belong to the state and to the ebureb. 
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and tho rest to individuals; but only about l-10tli part is cultivated, tho country boinj? more 

r astoral than agricultural. The vegetable products have a great similarity to those of the S. of 
caly. Hellas possesses the best corn districts, the richest being pcrliaits Jiteotia, though the 
wheat of the Morea is that in highest repute; but the supply being insufiicieiit for the consuiuption, 
huge q antities are imported. The olive and currant-grape are also cultivated e.\tensively. The 
iniueral products are numerous, but only an insigniticant quantity of any of them is obtaine<l at 
present, e.vcept copper and salt, wliich last is procured in abundunce in tho lagoons near Alis- 
solonghi and elsewhere. The mamitaetures are mostly domestic, and quite inconsidei'uble. 

Ureei*e is indeed naturally adapted for being a commereial mtherthan an agricultural or iiinnii* 
facDiring statu; and though none of the rivers are navigable, and there are few roads, these are 
renctereu le.ss necessary than in most other countries, by the numerous bays and inlets on tho 
coast, along wliich, as' well as between the various islands, there is a per|H-tuul intercourse. T<j 
this is in a great iiieasuru to be attributed the niaritiuie habits of the (ireeks, and the extent of 
their mercantile navy, which, including small craft, amounts to about 45IH» vessels, navigated by 
nearly lt>,iKJ04'rugal, active, and hardy seamen. This is exclusive of about SiKNimen in the servieu 
of 'riirkey and Egypt. Mo.-.t of the large vessels are engaged in the carrying trade between tho 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Itlack Sea. 

Tiie exiiorts consist of raw silk, currants, wool, oil, copper, w'inc, wax, mastic, and n variety 
of other articles; the imports principally of (mrn, cotton, silk and woollen maniifactitfes, sugar, 
and coitee. Nearlv the whole foreign trade is centred in tho ports of Missolonghi and Galaxidi, 
on the W. coa't of Hellas; Pirasus (the i)ort of Athens), on the K, coast of Hellas; Nauplia. I'a- 
tras, and Corinth, in the Morea ; andSyra, Hydra, andSpezzia, in the respective islands of these 
names. Of these the chief are the following :— 

I'atrag, on the N. coast of the Morea, is .situated about 6 miles S. W. of tho entrance of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, in hit. 38“ 14' N., long. 21^ 44' K.; pop. It was fornierlv the emporium of 

the trade of the Morea, as well as that of >V. Greece; but the town was riiinetf during the war of 
the Revolution, .and its prosperity has .since been only in part restored. Its chief e.\ports are cur¬ 
rants, grown in the adjoining plain. About 3u,<K)U tons of shipping enter annually, whereof tiiHNj 
are Kritisii; the aggregate viilue of tlie outward cargoes of the latter is estimated at .i'lbu.oou. 

Ifa/wli di Romania lies on a rocky promontory at the N. E. extremity of the Gulf of Nauplia, 
in hit. 37“ 34' N’., lung. 22’ 48' E.; pop. estimated some years ago at 12,tKiO, but now less. 
The harbour lictwcen the promontory and the N. coast is tolerably large and safe, but too shallow 
to .'idiiiit large vessels. The town is defeiiiied by a small fi>rtitied island at the mouth of the har¬ 
bour, and a strong castle. About (kKlu tons of shipping enter annuallv. 

Sj/ra, in lat. 37“ 30' N'., lung. 24’ 55' 12. is advantageously situated fn the i.shind of that name. 
The town is hand.some, and covers a conical hill, at the base of which is an excellent port, with 
docks, warelioii.ses, and lazarettos. the decay of Hydra, Hyra may be regariled as tho 

principal emporium of the kingdom, tn IUil7, the numl>er of ves.'-els cleared was •JiiiHt; biinlen, 
111,818 tons; value of cargoes, 185: And there entered 1438 vessels ; burden, 103,51)8 tons; 

value of cargoes, ,i,‘31)8,057. About one-third of the imports are in Hritish vessels. 


Mkasi.’rkh. Wkiohts. Momkv. &c. 


TAe Menfures and Weights decreed for the use 
of the kingdom are those of the metrical system 
of France, but the following are those chiefly in 
use;—The oke = 2 lbs. llj^ oz. avoird.; the 
kilo = 22 okes; and the eahtar or quintal = 44 
okes, or 11!) lbs. avoird. nearly. The strerna of 
land is 40 paces square; and the arpent is H 
acre nearly. 

Distance is u.sually computed by the hour, 
estimated at abuut 3 miles. Time is reckoned 
by the old style. 

Money .—Accounts are stated in draedimas of 
KK) centimes, 'i'ho drachma is a silver coin 
weighing 6!) grains troy, j^oths fine, and equal 
83d. sterling, or nearly j 1 ths of the French franc; 
and 28 drachmas, 15 centimes, — .fl. There are 
also silver pieces of 5, i, and i drachmas. The 
gold pieces are for 40 and 20 drsichmas; the 
Intterweighitig 80 grains troy ^rttbsflne —14s.2.id. 
The copper coins are for 1,2,5, and lo centimes. 

In December 1839, an ordinance was issued for 
the institution of a National Rank. 

The Finances were in a luLserable condition for 
some yettrs after the condition of the war, and, 
though now improved, the income is still une<]uul 
to the expenditure. In the budget for 1837. the 
revenue was stated at 12,381,007 drachmas, and 


the expeiKlitiire at 10,447.120 dmehinns, leaving 
a deficit of 4.000,119 drachmas. The expeiniitiiro 
includes 2,801,399 drachmas of interest on the 
home debt. 

The foreign debt consists of three loans con¬ 
tracted in this country, namely, \st, .^’Ooo.imio 
in 1824, at 59 percent.; '2d, ,£'2,<MM),000 in )82.'>, 
at 50i per cent.; and .‘VI, ,4'2,.‘t4.*l,750 in 18.').'). 
The whole are in bonds bearing interc.vt at 5 per 
cent.; but no dividend has been paid upon the 
first since July 1820, nor upon tho second sinco 
July 1827. Tho third, licing guaranteed by 
Great Jtritain, France, and Jtiissia, in equal 

i iortions, the interest upon it is paid regularly in 
..ondon, on 1st March and 1st nepteinbcr; and 
a certain portion of the lionds (which are in sums 
for ,£*40 each) are annually redeemed by a sink¬ 
ing fund of 1 iH‘r cent. 

The Duties on exports average about 3 per cent. 
ad valorem, but none are exacted on olive oil. 

A Treaty of Commerce lietween Great Hritain 
and Greece was concluded October 4, 1837. It 
provides for equal and reciprocal rights as to 
shipping and jiort-duties, and complete tolera¬ 
tion and protection to Ihe subjects of the two 
powers within the dominions of each other re¬ 
spectively. (IJcrlskVs Treaties, vol. v. p. 288.) 


Prior to 1820, Greece formed a portion of the Turkish empire, but in that year a revolutionary 
struggle commenced, which, after many vicissitudes and atrocities, was brought to .a tcrminiitioii 
by the interference of Great Dritain, France, and Russia, and In 182!) its independence was acknow¬ 
ledged by tho Porte. The government, however, remained disorderly until 1832. when, unilcr 
the influence of the allied powers, the crown was vested in Utho, a son of tho King of Itavaria. 

(iRKfciNLAND, aii extensive island situated between Iceland and the cnntiiu'iit 
of N. America. It is subject to Denmark. Population vaguely estimated at 
1(1,000, all Esquimaux, except about 2.50 Danish settlers. 

'The country is described as “ a mass of rocks, intenniiigied with immense blocks of Ice.” The 
interior has not been explored by Europeans; nor Is any thing known of tho E. coast, except tliat 
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the shore consists almost wholly of one uninterrupted glacier. The west coast, though high, rug¬ 
ged, and djarren, is less cold and miserable than the other; and it is here that the Danes have 
established a few colonies, chiefly coniniercial and missionary esUiblishmcnts. The most ancient, 
called Good Hope, in lut. 114“ 10', possesses an excellent harbour. Uppernavic, in hit. 7:i‘' 4«', i-, the 
most northerly station. The vegetation is scanty, composed chiefly <if mosses and lii hens, with a 
few shrubs bearing edible berries. Itein-dcer, hares, toxes. white bears, and dogs, exist on sliore ; 
but it is aquatic animals that constitute the principal source of wealth. The ordinary lootl of the 
natives consists of the caplin and the seal; the .skin of the last supplies them also with dress. 
Whales arc likewise common, especially towards the north : and walruses are met with in Davis' 
Straits. The Danes export from tlieir different settlemeuts train-oil, fl-.h, whalebone, stialsUms, 
fur, and eider-downs, the trade giving employment to about five or six vessels ; wliile tlie seas witn n 
Duflin's Day and I>avis’ Btraits are frequented by vessels from most of the maritime states for the 
prosecution of the whale-fishery. 

(iRINDSTONES, circular stones on which edged instruments are sharpened. 
They are formed of a species of hard sandstones, known in the N. of England 
under tho name of grindstono-j^it. The celebrated “ Newirastle. grindstones,” 
exported to all parts of the world, aro obtained from the quarries of Gateshead 
Fell, in tho county of Durham ; but the stones chiefly u.sc(f in .Slieffield are pro¬ 
cured at Wickersley, in Yorkshire. 

(i ROAT, an English silver coin, equivalent to four pennies, first minted in tho 
reign of Edward 1. 

GROSCIU^, a small silver coin and money of account in various parts of Ger¬ 
many, equivalent to nearly lAd. sterling. 

fiROS DE NAPLES, a plain silken fabric made of stouter and harder thrown 
organziiio silk than sarsuct or persian, and woven wdth more care and labour. 

GROS DES INDES, a silken fabric having a stripe formed transversely to its 
length. * 

tiROSS, in numeration, signifies twelve dozen. Gross-weight is the weight of 
merchainlisii including the package and dross around it. 

GRGUNDAGE, a duty i>ayable in some places by ships coming to anchor. 

GUACHAPELl-WOUD, tho name given to a strong species of timber, the 
proilnct of a tree found in Colombia. It is largely exported from Guayaquil. 

GUAIAC, OR GUM GUAlACU^f, is a resinous substance obtained in various 
ways from the guaiacum tree. It occurs in largo amorphous hard pieces, with 
bits of bark sometimes ailhering to tliem. It is of a friable texture, and naturally 
of a reddish-brown colour, but from tho action of the air, the surface is generally 
of a deep greenish colour ; it has a pungent acrid taste, but little or no smell, unless 
■when heated. Sp. gr. Those pieces are to be preferred which have slips of the 

l ark adhering to them, and that easily separate from it by a quick blow. It is an 
article of the materia medica. 

GUAl ACUM, OR LIGNUM VIT^i (Fr. Gagac. Ger. Pockhaln. Sp. Gungaco), 
a tree which grows to a great size in Jamaica, Uayti,and other West India islands. 
Its timber is resinous, colour grccnish-black, taste acrid, and wdicn kindled it gives 
out a pleasant odour. It is very hard; sp.gr. 1'333, being heavier than W'atcr, ami 
indeed the weightiest timber known, and tho most difiicult to work. It is w'cll 
adapted for stampers and mallets, for friction-rollers, castors, and turnery-ware ; 
also for tho sheaves or pulleys of blocks, a purpose for which it is much used ; and 
its application may be seen upon a grand scale in tho beautiful block-machinery at 
J’ortsmonth. A (fecoction of the capsules, wood, or bark, is also used in medicine. 

GUANO, a highly concentrated manure, is a dark yellow substance, of a strong 
ambrosial odour, found in deposits 50 or 60 feet thick, and of considerable ex¬ 
tent, upon tho coasts of l*eru, the islands of Chiuehe, near Pisco, and other places 
more to tho south. It is said to be an accumulation of the excrements of heroms, 
llamaiids, and other binls inhabiting those localities. This substance has of lato 
become an object of considerable trade. 

GUARANTY (or as it is generally but loosely called Gtara.vtke), is an 
engagement to perform some act, or pay some debt, in case another person prim¬ 
arily liable fails to do so. In England, the term is generally used to express the 
con tract of suretyship, whether for tho payment of money or the performance of otlier 
obligations. In Scotland, a distinction is taken between what is termed a “ 
tioiiary obligation,” and a guaranty or letter of credit, the former being a res 
contract indigenous to tho Scottish jurisprudence, while the latter wa.s introduced 
from tho Eii/i^ish law by the progress of commerce. “ It [guaranty J is distinguished 
from a formal cautionary obligation ” say.s I’rofossor Dell, ” chiefly by the looser 
epistolary form of the writing,” and the chief practical distinction seems to be in 
the privileges accruing to the formalities employed in giving expression to the 
latter. [Cautionary Obuoation.] In England, guaranty is affected by the 4th 
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sootion of the statute of frauds (‘2.0 Chas. II. c. 3’, which cna<-1s, “ That no aotiori 
shall 1)0 brouj'ht .... whereby to charge the defendant ui»on any .si)eeial i)n)inise to 
answer for the debt, default, or inisearria;je of another person .... unless the a;;r»‘e- 
ment upon which such action shall be bron^dit, or some incinoramliini or note 
thereof, shall bo in writing, and signed l»y the party to be charged therewith, or 
some other person thereunto by him lawfully autiiorized.” Where a person has used 
expressions which bind himself in the first instaneo, and not merely on failure of 
aiipther, the agreement does not come within the statute, nor does it, wdiero tho 
piromiso is to pay, not in tho event of another failing to do .so, but in coinsideration 
of the creditor performing some act which may bo held a eonsitleratiou bi‘tweeii 
tho creditor and the person who jiromises; as, abandoning a lien or security. 
Money paid or lodged m court, iu fulfilment of a verbal guaranty, cannot however 
bo recovered. There is no statutory provision resembling the statute of frauds 
applicable to Scotland ; but “in .Scotland tho rule is, that no cautionary obligation 
or guarantee can be constituted by parole agreement ; so that an aekiiowlodgmeut 
or a reference to oath will not constitute an etlbctual guarantee. Hut this is not 
carried so far as, in KiiglatuI, tho words of the statute have eompelled the courts 
to go : If goods be furnished, or money paid, or imiulgoiice given from the imme¬ 
diate execution of diligence, on tho faitli of the engagement, though v»)rbal, and 
with the knowletlgc of the person so engaging, the obligation will bo elfectual by 
the law of Scotland.” Uiell's Com. I. .‘>71.) 

By another doctrine peculiar to the law of Kugland, the use of the term 
“ agn'Cmeut,” iu the abovc-eitc<l section of the statute of tr.iuds, remlers it neces¬ 
sary that there should be a “ consideration” appearing on the face of the writing 
[Contract’]. A consideration to this etieet will consist iu the creditor doing suiue 
act which, but for the guaranty, lie would not have done. “ It is enough,’’ says 
Chief Ju.stico Best, “ if the person for whom the guarantor beconie.s security 
receives a benefit, or the person to whom the guaranty is given .sulfers ineonveni- 
enee, as an indueornent to tho surety to become guarantee f«»r the principal debtor” 
(.Morley v. Boothby, .•} /iitui. 11.3).# Where the guaranty refers to future tran.'-ac- 
tions, a simple referenee to* them will exj)re<s a snffieient considi-ration ; thus, “ 1 
guarantee the payment of any goods which A .shall didiver to B,” is .sufficient, 
beeau.se A will nave given a eon.-^ideration before the time when tlie guaranty is 
intended to be eflectual. But tl)t; following, “ to the amount of dJldO, eou.'^idcr 
me as a sosuirity on J (J's aecoimt,” was void, as not expre.-siug any consideration. 
“ But where the agreement is retrospcrtin‘, and refers to a pasl eou.sideratioii, 
•which it, however, .states to have been moved hy an autrvrdvnl nu/urst, from tlie 
guarantor, there it will be sufficient ; for such a consideration would be sufiiciciit 
at common law to support a promise, and the stattite of frainls has made no 
alteration whatever with regani to the sutfieieucy of the eon.sideration, but only 
requires that it should i»e iu writing.” S/ervantilv L. IJb.'f, liHl.) 

In construing guaranties, the cxj)re.s,>.ions are allowed to bear their full niemiing 
against the surety, but he cannot lie held to have bound him.self by iiiij*licatioii 
farther than he e.xpresses himself. The terms must be strictly complied wilh on 
the part of the person who takes the surety ; and so where the guaranty eonlaine«l 
a condition th.at lf{ months’credit .should be given, the taker, after having granted 
but 12 months’credit, was not allowe«l, after the additional (> months, to come upon 
the guarantor (Bacon v. Chesney, 1 >Slarkie, JV, P. lf)2). The laker is bound to 
inform the surety of the nature of the contract, and a fraudulent eoiieealinent will 
vitiate tho guaranty^—this was held where one guarantcedlhe payment of.C’Jbtt value, 
to be delivered in pig iron,and there was a private agreement that beside.s the market- 
price of the iron, 10s. per ton should be paid towards the extinction of an *dd di'bt 
( Bidcock V. Bishop, ZUarn. A Cresst. 00.')). Whether a guaranty is general and <-on- 
tiiiiions, and to be ncld to cover the balance on a series of tr:)nsa<*lions, or is only ap- 
])licablc to one transaction,is a question which niii.st be detcrmiiiod by the expre.ssions 
ii.scd, and is often one of extreme nicety. On tho one si«le, courts will not allow a, 
dealer to reimburse himself by means of a guaranty evidently intended to apply to 
only ono transaction, for losses on a general balance incurred in dealings originally 
iimiertaken at his own risk ; while, on the other hand, they will not protect the person 
who grants such a general engagement as jiistifii'S a trader in continuing to rely on it, 
from the consequences. “ If a party,” said Lord Lllcnborough, ” iiuxins to l»c "surety 
only for a single dealing, he shoiihf take care to say so.” And he decided that tho 
introduction of the words “ any ilebt.s,” though the amount was limited, made the 
guaranty continuou.s (Merle Wells, IJMO, 2 Camp. 4KJ). Where a particular 
transaction is specified, or di.stiuctly connected with the guaranty (us iu the case of 
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its accompanying an order of goods to the amount guaranteed), the natural inter¬ 
pretation will he that the guaranty is not continuous. A guaranty will not liave a 
retrospective eliect, unless it be so expressed ; but where one onered to purehaso 
goods, wliieh would not be delivered without a respectable reference, and next »lay 
brougljt a letter stating that if such goods as the purchaser wished to buy w(frc 
supidieil, the <lefeudant would guarantee the payment, not exceeding £.50, In; was 
Indd re.sjion.«ible for the price of the goods bought but not delivered (i^iiumon.s v. 
Keating, 101J); '2 JSlarkit', 

In Scotland, a .spccic.s of guaranty may be raised by the conduct of the gi*anfor 
out of a mere letter of recommendation. A simple recommendation is not held to 
bind the grantor; but if it contains fraudulent and fal.se information, to which the 
jKTson to whom it is addressed has given cre«iit, and ha.s thereby been deceived, 
the writer is responsible as for a guaranty. Thus, w'hero A wrote to IJ of a man 
whom In; knew to bo merely a laboiirer, saying “ he had rctiuested my lim; to .-omo- 
hody in the trade in Glasgow ; and if you and he cajn agree as to the price, 1 hav.; no 
<Ionlit of your dealing to acon.sidcrablc extent,” he was held ro-pon.sible (Corbet ayt. 
Gray, 'iTth February 17514 ; li. ('. I. 37‘J). ln<lependently of false informaliun* a 
n'conimemlatioii may bo interpreted as a guaranty if it refer to any particular 
transduction, or to tbo credit of the i)artv. 'J’hus, where a letter introdina-fl an 
individual “ as intending to open fur a sale of spirit.s and ale at the term,” and 
<a»iitiiiued, “ the lad has always behaved with propriety hitherto, and 1 doubt not 
will give .satisfaetion in any tran.«aetions he may have witli yon,” the tir-st part was 
held as a mere introduction, but the latter as a guaranty (Rankeii ayt. MiuTuy, loth 
May 1}{1‘.2; F. C’.). Where the recommendation is given in answer to inquiries by 
the person who acts on it, the expressions arc interpreted more wide4’, and in 
favour of the writer. 


A guaranty is discharged by the creditor giving the debtor time, or “ extending 
the i)eriod at which, by the contract between them, the principal debtor was ori¬ 
ginally liable to pay fhe creditor, and extending it bv a new and vali<l contract 
l><‘tween the creditor and principal debtor, to Ayiicli the surety does not assent” 
(Howell r. Jones ; 1 (V. J/. tj' A. 107). This principle will oj)efatc where credit is 
given, beyond what has been u.sual in the eonr.se of dealing between the parties, 
but not in the ease of mere forbcarain-e. Laches or negligence will tli.schargo the 
guaranty—neglect of notice of dishonour of a bill of e.xchange, payment of w'-hich 
is gnarantei'd, may be adduced as an example. When the sui'ety has been brought 
iin<ler liability to pay, be has recourse against the priiieipal. In equity he is 
entitled to be substituted to the creditor on any security charged with the principal 
debt._ “ Nay, it appears, that if the surety be under a disability, which prevents 
him from obtaining, in his own person, the benefit of .securities which have been 
set apart for the creditor, equity will restrain the creditor from proceeding against 
the surety till ho has rc.sorted to those securities ; though such circumstances 
would furnish no defence at law. And ■where the principal has assigned his effects 
to a trustee for his creditors, a creditor who has a guaranty will be forced, even 
at law, to apidy, in discharge thereof, a rateable pan of auy payment he may re¬ 
ceive from tlio trustee.” iSmilFs JMcrcanli/c IlHi).) 

Fach surety', wlicro there are more than one, lias a right to reimbursement from 
his co sureties. This right is called tho right of contribution. It is not affected 
by the questions,—whether the sureties bound themselves jointly and severally by 
one instnimont, or by several instruments, and whether or not they were aware of 
<’:ich other’s engagemenls. By common la'Wjthe contribution is acoortling to mim- 
hers, but Cipiity has regard to tlio insolvency of any of the surctie.s. “ Thus, if 
B, and bi! co-sureties. A, having paid the debt, would bo entitled to recover af 
law a third only from B, though C may have become insolvent; whereas, in equity^ 
ho will be entitled to onc-half. ^ But both in law and equity, if he have booii re- 
iiiibur.sed in part, the contribution must be calculated ou tho residue. And, it is 
said, that where one surety becomes so at the instance of another, that other can¬ 
not call on liim for contribution ” {Smithes Mercantile L.^ .‘hH)). As to recourse on 
tho principal debtor and co-sureties in Scotland, see (JAUTioXARif Obligations. 
{Fell on ifuaranties. Pitman on Principal ami Slurety. Sniifh's ]\fcrcantile L. 
lit .supra. Morton on Vendors and Purchasers. 377-3l>3. PelCs Com. ut supra.) 

GUATTMALA. TCrntuai. Arieuica.J 
(UIKBNSEY. [JmisEY.] 

(4 U IAN A, on. GUYANA, tho name formerly given to the north-eastern portion 
of S. America, lying between tho rivers Orinoco and Amazon ; hut as about five- 
sixths of this territory have been included within Brazil and Venezuela, the term is 
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noMT generally applied to the remaining part, comprehending the settlements of 
Great Britain, Holland, and France. 

GUIANA (BRITISII), the mo.st westerly portion of this territory, extends, as 
claimed by our government, from lat. 0"* 40' to 8" 40' N., and from lung. 57" to 01“ 
W.; and includes the former Dutch settlements of Berbice, Domerara, ami Ksso- 
quibo. It is bounded N. and N. E. for nearly 350 miles by the Atlantic ; W. Ve¬ 
nezuela; S. Brazil; and E. Dutch Guiana, from which it is separated by the river 
Corentyn. Area about 7o,000 square miles ; of which, however, considerable por- 
ticns arc claimed by Brazil and Venezuela. Population in 1840 c.stimated, exclusive 
of American aborigines, at 98,000 ; the number of whites being about 4000, partly 
of Dutch descent, and tno rest m‘grocs and mixed race.s. The government is vested 
in a governor, and a “ Court of Policy,” consisting, besiiles that officer and his 
secretary, of the chief-justice, attorney-general, collector of customs, and live un¬ 
official persons selected by tlio college of electors. All laws are enacted by tho 
governor and this court, except the “ .innual Tax Ordinance,” the priviltjgo of tlis- 
cussing and voting which is vested in tho “ (’ombiued Court,” a body which 
includes the governor. Court of I’olicy, aiid five financial representatives, elected 
by the inhabitants. 

The coast district of fiuiana consists of an exceedingly rich alluvial flat, composctl of strong liluo 
clay, highly impregnated witli marine and vogctahic matter, tlio surface of wiiich is on a level with 
the high water of the ocean ; and when tlie lands are drained, banked, and cultivated, tliey conso¬ 
lidate, and become fully a foot lower, rendering ncce.ssary imreinitting attention to the dams, and 
sluices to keep out tlic sea. Thi.s flat extends from about ‘.to to 50 miles inward, terminating in a 
range of sand-hills, varying in heiglit from about .'io to ISO feet. Hejoiui tlii.s, little was known of 
the country until Itkk), when it was explored by Mr Scboinbitrgk, ami found to consi.'it ol ti liieli 
land which stretches out in undulating plains, rising at some places into eminences. Kurthi'i- rt. 
ranges of hills occur, running N. \V. and ti. M., tlte mo.st elevated about lino feet, being in i.it 
N. About 7o miles further S., and paratlei to tlte preceiltng, are tlic I'iearaittiii Moimtaiti-, 
which, by maans of the t'onean cliain running S. H., are cotmeettHl with the Sieira Aejiniy, si 
densely wooded rsinge fonning the S. houitdnry of (itiinti.a. Tliese successive ehaitis of hills ttppear 
to occupy an inconsiderable widtit, and the plains between titem are of grciit extent. 

The C'liiiiatc was formerly very destnictive of human life, owing to tlie pestiletitud vapours arising 
from the marshes of tlie coast, but draining and cultivation iiaveso fur altered itstdiaraeti-r, that it 
is now deemed one of tlic healthiest in the W. Indies. Tlte tempemtiire is rfiiiarkably uniform : tin* 
average heat at Georgetown being, in the shade in summer, }((i' Falir., wliile in winter it fall..* only 
to or 8.4“. There arts usually two wet seasons, a short one in .lainiiiry and February. iiini a 
long one commencing with June ; hut tlicsc, under the influence of cultivation. Iiave l.eeu greatly 
altered botli as to intensity and duration. The trade winds blow steadily K. ai;d N. H. for about 
nine months, changing to S. K. atid S. in July, .August, atid Septetnlier, the iinlieiiltliy seti-on. 

The vigour .and liixiiriunee tif vegetation in Giiiatia are e<|uailed Ity few eoiititries in tlie world. 
The iiumner of indigenous plants is remarkable ; and nearly one-half of the .Mirfaee is co\ere<| l»y 
large forest trees, many of whicli furnisli excellent tlnitarr; others are u.sedtor furniture, or alVonl 
dye-wottd ; and not a few are valued for their fruits, cliiefly the battalia, piiie iipple, and e;ie;to- 
nut. As yet only a few places on the coa.st, and on the hatik.s of tlie rivers Ks.setpiibo, Demerara, 
Herbice, and Coretit\n, liavc been cultivated. Tito plantatkms arc coniiiioiily niiigetl in iillot- 
nients, varying from about 6t»0 to lenu acres each. The dwelling-houses, elevated on jiile.s of 
timber, as a security against inundation, are generally close to the wtitcr-side, witli a wharf oppo¬ 
site for the convenience of ship]iing produce. The Viiliie of tlic public and private prop. rty ot tlio 
colony, moveable and iiomovable, is stilted by Mr Martin at .<.*:i 4 , 0 -At,<Mi 0 , and of the property 
annually created, at In tlie year Ifllifi, wlien the colony appears to have uttaiin-d ii.s 

acme of prosperity, tlie quantities of the staple articles jiroiliiecd were, sugar, Jo7.Ho*>,H4!l lbs.; 
rum, 2,980,290 gallons ; molasses, 4,<'.4.'i,5fi9 gallons ; coffee, .'».H7.'»,7’*2 ll>s.; and cotton, (!3<},902 lli.s. 

Of late years a considerable decrcA-e has taken place in the produce of tliese staple-s, more e.spe- 
cially sugar. Tliis is attributed to various cireiimstances, but mainlv to tlie aversion to work 
shown by the emancipated negroes, the number of wtioni, incinditigcliildren, amounteil to 82,824. 
This cause, a.s is well known, has influenced the productive power of several of tlio West India 
islands ; but in Guiana it ha.s been felt with particular severity, owing to tlie great extent and fer¬ 
tility of the unappropriated lands, from whicli the blacks ciui witli littio luhoiir supply all their 
wants. At present many of the plantations are lying waste ; and Mr Hcliomlmrgk lately reported 
that of 89 estates on the Corentyn, 58 were atiaiidoned. Vtu'ious attempts have bocn made to 
promote emigration into tlio colony ; and in 18.'i9, about 4(Hi Hill Coolies were hroiiglit from India, 
who proved to be good labourers ; hut there having been reason to hi !i( ve that tills was in fact a 
revival of the slave-trade, tiie practice wa.s stopped. More recently, on sw>ur«*s have been adopted 
for the encouragement of voluntary emigration from the coast of Africa and other places; and tlio 
resolute energy displayed by the colonists under all tiiuir difficulties, afford just grounds for 
believing that tiielr prosperity will be again restored. 

The exports are almost wholly to tho Uiiite<l Kingdom ; and the following is an account of their 

I I iikw! 18.48. m:i7. I vm. I la-tn. 


Hiigar. act. H86,8«l 1,877.«48 94'«.388 8 .W..I 08 «iri.8.'’.2 

num.l,99ll,fi.'';6 2,004,5WI 1,482,129 l,5<8,94(i 1,442,.'i.'i« 

Molasses. act. 227.'i«7 2<54.2h<5 299,824 2.';;i.477 I17.'.?.'« 

Coffee. Ifv. ,4,487.442 5,118,842 .4,799,2!k4 1,87.4.2.42 

Cotton. lbs. 1,140,381 1,080,697 99.4,.488 88.4,fki9 Ml,325 

Arrow-root.9.973 10,009_ 6 .I 07 _6J23_2,220 
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Tlic other exports are mostly to our colonies in Nortli America and West Indies; those to 
foroiKH countries are trifling. The value of the exports in 1836 was estimated at ib2,l,‘i6,378; but 
in 1838 the value hardly exceeded The imports consist of cod-fish, wood, and lumber, 

wheat and rice, from N. America; wine; and British produce and manufactures, iucluding ap¬ 
parel and slops, cotton, linen, woollen, and leather goods, hats, glass, and earthenware, iron, and 
a variety of other articles; the value of the whole imported into Demerara in 1836 amounting to 
^,*770,839, and into Berbicc, 148,738; total, A'OI 1,5^. r t • 

The slii]>ping entered inwards in 1836 consisted of 716 vessels, burden 111,425 tons; of which 
f;om Great Britain, 66,914 tons; British colonies, .34,526 tons; Liiited States, <000 tons; fo¬ 


reign, 2985 tons. 



liank ------ j - 

20,000. The houses, made of wood, are generally two stories high, with porticosaridbaIcon.es, 
shadcrl by a projecting roof. The streets are wide and traversed by canals, hhops and stores are 
numerous, and Kuropean goods plentiful; the markets also arc good. There are likewise many com¬ 
modious warehouses and wharfs; but the latter can be safely approached only by small craft, 
on account of the declivity of the batik, and the ebbing of trie tide, the rise of which on the 
coast i.s from 16 to 24 feet. Vessels not drawing more than 14 feet, load and discharge their car¬ 
goes in the iiiiddle of the stream ; but those of greater draught cannot enter the river, owing to a 
bar at its mouth, and must therefore complete their loading outside. ithin a mile of the town, 
near the mouth of the Demerara, is a small mud-fort, called Fort William Frederick. The town 
being the depOt of the iiroduce of Uie countries atijacent to tlic Essequibo and Demerara, its 
commerce is cun.siderahlc. 

AVm> Amsterdam lies in lat. 6^= l.V N., and long. 57® 21' W. at the confluence of the river Canjeo 
with the Borbice, near the entrance of the latter into the sea, and about !u miles E. of the Demerara; 
pop. ;j(H)0. Tlic coast here is encumbered with shallows, and the harbour, though good. is difficult of 
ai’c>?ss. From this town is exportetl the produce of tlie plantations on the rivers Berbice and Cor- 
CMitvn. Vessels drawing 14 feet imiv, it is said, sail 2<K» miles up the Berbice, while the Canjee is 
navigable 50 miles for schooners, the entrance of the former is protected by three batteries. 

Mkasurrh, Weiout-s, Mo.vky, Finances, Ac. 

T/ir .IfrujMrcjr fimi RViyAty are chiefly British. The British Guiana Bank, incorporated in 
The Dutch ell of 26 inches - 27 lmi». inches; 183<i, and the Colonial Bank, have establi.-h- 


and 110 lbs. Dutch -r: lUO lbs. avoirdupois. 

Afoiiei /.—The monetary unit is now the dollar, 
divided into llKi cents, and represented by Mex¬ 
ican dollars and others of the .standard weight. 
The currency is composed of bank notes, dollars, 
and British coins, principally silver, tiold doub¬ 
loons are soinctiiiies met with, especially when 


ments in Oeorgetow-ii and New yViiistcrdatn; and 
issue notes for {5, §10, and §20 each, payable 
' in silver, 

I Fhinnees .—In IS.n;, the revenue of Demerara 
! and Ksscquilnj wh.s ,i.'87,8JI5. and of Berbice, 
j,£‘18,196; total, £‘106,081: the expenditure of 
the two former, £‘97,371 ; of the latter, £‘16,.'i75 ; 


the exchange is low, when they are sent from ! total. ,£‘l 13.946. ‘The expense incurred by Great 
Barbadoos and other W. I. islands to purchase : Britain for military protection in the some year 


bills on ICngbind. 

Prior to 1840, the integer of account wa.s the 
florin or guilder, of 20 stivers, each of 16 pen- 
nings ; wliicli, at the usual exchange of 14 flo¬ 
rins per £‘l, was worth about Is. .511. A govern¬ 
ment paper money, formerly is.sued, was lately 
called in, and excl'iangcd fur dollars. 


j was £45.421. 

Duties. —'I'he export rates and duties on pro¬ 
duce are trifling. The general colonial duty on 
imports is 2 per cent, ad valorem. The.crown 
duties, levied only on foreign goods, are de¬ 
scribed under the head Colonies. 


Guiana is by some said to have been discovered by Columbus In 1498 ; according to others, that 
honour is duo to Vasco Nunez in 1.504. In 15!Ki, the Dutch settled on the Demerara ; and in 1(>34, 
the Fnglish formed settlements in Surinam and the neighbourliood, which, however, were given 
up to the Dutch in 1667. l>t 176*1. the settlements of Deiuerani and Ksseqiiibo were surrendered 
by Holland to Great Britain ; in 18(>2, they were restored ; but in 1863 were retaken, and have ever 
since been retained. Murinam, which had likewise been capturiKl by the British, was given up in 
1814. Previous to 1831, our possi'ssions were divided into three colonies, Esseijiiibo, Demerara, 
and Berbice; but la that year they were united under one government called British (iuiana. 
Ill 1838, the slaves wore emancipated. 

GUIANA (DUTCH), or SURINAM, a colony partly the property of the city 
of Am.'Jtordam, extends along the coast about *200* miles, from the CoVentyn river 
to the Marony ; {iiul between them to their sources, supposed to be in tlie Sierr.^ 
Acaray. Area about 30,000 sq. miles. Population, exclusive of Indians and 
Maroons, 60,000; comprising between 6000 and 7000 whites, partly Jews and French, 
and upwards of .50,000 negroes. The scat of the governor is at the fortress of Ze- 
landia, near Paramaribo ;ne is assisted in his administration by a high council. 

The physical character of the coast is similar to that of Britisli Guiana; but the interior, in 
which tlicrc is a kind of political society formed of maroons or runaway negroes, has not been 
surveyed. _ The settlements and plantations are chiefly along the coast, and on the banks of the 
rivers Surinam and Saramcca. The chief products arc sugar, 25,t <M»,<i0t> llvs., and cotfee, the 
iitinual export of which is estimated at 4,tM»o,(KM> lbs.; the others are cocoa, cotton, rice, cas.sava, 
yams, timber, gums, and drugs. The chief intercoiir.se is with Holland ; provi.«ions are obtained 
from the United States, in uxcliangc for rum and syrup; and a smuggling trade is carried on with 
Venezuela. 

Paramaribo, the capital, chief port, and commercial emporium of the colony, is situated on the 
W. bank of the Surinam, 18 miles from its mouth, in lat. .5^ 40 ' X.. long. 5,5'= 25' W. It is built in 
the Dutch style, with wooden houses, and wide straight streets planted with orange trees; pop. 
30,000. It maintains an active intercourse with Holland. 
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Measures and tf'eif/fits, thnso of Holliuul, but cbk'fly noconling to tlio old systeni. 

JMoney ,— Accounts' are stated in florins or guilders of lOO cents, Netherlands currency- 

GUIANA (FRENCH), or CAYENNE, extends about 200 miles along the 
coast, from the river Marouy, which separates it from Dutch Guiana, to the Ova- 
pock, forming its boundary with Brazil. Its interior limits are unknown; but 
Its area is conmuted at 20,000 stp miles. ^ Population in 1837, 22,000, including 
10,000 slaves. THie administration is vested in a governor, assisted by a privy-council 
of seven official functionaries, and a colonial council of 10 representatives. 

Tito country was first settled by the French in 1604, and, with the cxcei»tu»n of a few interrup¬ 
tions during war, it has ever since In'cn possessed by them. The settleini*nts are neither so large 
nor so numerous as in British or I)utch Giiiaiui; the plantations arc chiefly on the Uland Cayenne, 
and there are a few on the adjoining coast and the banks of the t>rganal)o: tlio reuinimler of the 
country is still possessed by the Indians. Besides the staples noticed under the itrecc<ling heads, 
the French have transplanted the pepper-vino, clove, and nutmeg trees, from the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the first two, especially the dove, are sai<l to thrive w'ell. In 1JKK5, the exjjorts were 
as follow:'—sugar, 4,66d,924 Ihs.; molaW‘.s, 1,U36,2H3 lbs.; rum, 12,76o gallons : cocoa, 74,!Ki4 
lbs.; coffee, 41,692 lbs. ; cloves, llW.non lbs.; pepper, 6.'),!M1 lbs.; cotton, 666,6.94 lbs.; nrnntto, 
669,408 lbs.; besides wood for cabinet-making, vanilla, indigo, ami ti>bneeo, and a variety of 
other articles ; the total value being ,i‘12.'>.('«K), nearly the whole of which is shipped for France 
or her colonies. The imports were about the same value, only one-si.xth being frotn foreign coun¬ 
tries. From 66 to 70 vessels enter annually. 

Cayenne, the chief town and jiort, lies on the N. side of the island of that name, at the inontli 
of the river Ozapoh, in lat, 4° of' N., long. .92' 2 o' W.; pop. SiHHt. The harbour i.s shallow', but 
vessels can ride in security in the ro.ndstead. 

Measures, Weights, and Money, siimc as Franck. 

GUILD, a name given anciently to those commercial a-sitociationa, or frater¬ 
nities of particular trades, which wore common in many of the towns. In their 
greatest prosperity, these companie.s, more especially in the metropolis, became 
important bodies?, in which nearly the whole community was enrolled ; each 
had its di.stinct common-hall and property, and made by-laws for the regnlatiun of 
its members. 

GUILDER. [Fr.oRi.N.1 

GUINEA, tbe principal gold coip of the United Kingdom nntil the introduction 
of the sovereign. It was so called from having been first coined out of gol«l 
brought from tlio Guinea coast by the R«*yal African Company ; these are geu- 
erallV distinguished by an elephant under the head, or a castle. [Coi.n.J 

GUINEA COAST. [Nighitia.] 

GUM. Under this term arc included several modifications of a distinct proxi¬ 
mate principle of vegetables. To some of these the term mucilanc is occasionally 
applied; and all the varieties may he referred to one or other of those sfM'cies, - 
gum-arabic furnishing a characteristic specimen of gnm, and tragaeanth or gum- 
dragon of mucilage. Gum exudes in a liquid state from certain .specio.s of trees, 
and becomes hara by expo.sureto the air. It is insoluble in alcohol, hut extri'inely 
soluble in water, being exactly oppo.sed in this re.spect to the resins. Dn the a[)pli- 
catiun of heat it swells anti softens; it i.s infusible, (iuiii, from its adhesive quality, 
is exteri.sively used in the art.s. In calico-printing it is largely employed to give a 
proper consistency to the chith, previously to the application of the mordants. The 
gums which u.sually occur iu coiumerco are. Gum-arabic, Gum-Seiicgal, and 
Tragaeanth or Gum-dragon. 

The term gnm has likewise, of late years, been applied to several artifiidal pro¬ 
ducts. Tlic chief of thc.se, tiritish guniy a substance obtained by roasting starch, 
is often used as a substitute for gum-arabic in calico-printing, and for stifi'eiiing 
different good.s. Other kinds have been extracted from the seed of the carob tree, 
commonly called St John’s broad; and from several species of lichens indigenous 
to this country. 

Gi/m-Rk.stn. The resins, as they exude from trees, are often mixed with gnm, 
'when they form gum-resins. These substances are iu their properties iutormediiitu 
to re.sins and gum, and are not therefore, to be considered mstiiict vegetable prin¬ 
ciples. They are not entirely soluble in water or iu alcohol, but proof spirit di.s- 
soives the greater part of them. They also readily dissolve in alkaline solutions 
when assisted by heat; and the acids act upon them nearly a.s upon the resins. 
To this edass belong ammotiiacum, gamboge, assafoetida, olibanum, aloes, myrrii, 
opium, and others. 

GUM-ARABIC (Fr. Gomme Arabigue. Ger. Aralmche gummi. It. Gamma 
Arahica. Arab. Samagh Arehee^ is obtained from the Egyptian acacia (/foocM 
nilotica or vm<f,) a tree indigenous to Arabia, but found abundantly in Africa. It 
consists of rounded pieces or tears of various sizes. Wlien pure it is brittle, trans¬ 
parent, colourless, tasteless, and inodorous ; but it usually occurs of a pale yelloair* 
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isli or brownish colour. Sp. gr, aliout r4. The pieces which are most transparent, 
and have least colour, are sometimes selected from the gum-aruhic in sorts, and 
sold for about double the price, under the name of i»icked gum. Gum-arabic dis¬ 
solved in water yields a viscid mucilaginous solution which is much employed in 
the arts. “ This solution is sometimes used as a glaze or varnish, and to give a 
gloss and stittuess to ribands, calico^ &c. When substances in a state of minute 
mechanical division are suspended in it, it prevents their subsidence ; hence, its 
employment as an ingredient of writing ink, and of some paints” (.Braude's dhe- 
mistrjf). It is also used in medicine. , • 

Gum-arabic is imported direct from Barbary, the Levant, and the Kast In¬ 
dies, and at second hand from otlier places. The host is called Turkey gum- 
arabic ; the worst is the East Indian, which is, indeed, a spurious substance, 
the greater part of it being obtained from the I'eronxa Elephanlam^ and found 
geiKjrally in .stalactical fragments. About 2.5,000 cwts. are aunually imported, 
two-thirds of which are entered for home consumption. 

f JUM-SENE(JAL, procured from a species ai Acacia^ i.s similar to gum-arabic, 
but in longer and darker-coloured pieces, and of inferior <piality. _ It i.^ used for all 
]mrposcs to which gum-arabic is employed, more particularly calico priutiug and 
<lyeing. It is brought from Senegal and liarbary ; and between 30,000 and 40,000 
cwts, are annually imported ; the quantity entered for homo consumption being 
about 2.5,000 cwts. 

til'N. The principal se.at of the manufacture of .small arms in this country is 
Birmingham, where it was introduced so early as the reign of William ill. ; au.l 
since that period it has V)een gradually but greatly increasing. During last war, the 
]>ublic contract for muskets alone extended upon an average to .3t)U,00U a-year ; and 
in the fifteen years prior to 1028, the number supplied to government aifd to private 
traders averaged annually 200,000. In the year 1013, a proof-house was established 
by act of parliament (.53 Geo. III. c. 11.5), nnd«;r the conduct of a ma.ster, wardens, 
and trustees, where the fabric of all gun and pi.stol barrels is te.sted by a hea vy 
charge ; all those which sustain the explosion receive a stamp, to conutorfeit whieii 
is felony ; while severe fines are imposed on •ho.se w’ho sell such barrels w’ithout 
the stamii. 

Groat guns, or cannons, and mortars, are chiefly cast in the public founderies at 
Woolwien, under the snpcrintcndonce of the Hoard of Ordnance ; but they are also 
made on a large scale at the Carron Works in the county of Stirling. Indeed the 
peculiar variety called a carronado derived its name from having been originally 
luaiuifacturcd there. 

Eirearms form an important item in our list of exports. Our principal rival in 
this branch of trade is Belgium, from whence they are sent in considerable quan¬ 
tities to America, Egypt, Turkey, Germany, Italy, and Spain. They are cniefly 
produced at Li«^e,where about200,000muskets and 90,000 pistols are made annually, 
mostly of inferior quality. A vast number of this description are sent to Brazil for 
3-cxportation to the coast of Africa in exchange for negroes. [Gunpowder.] 

GUNNY, a strong coarse fabric extensively manufactured in Bengal, chiefly 
from the fibres of the plant called paat, or bhangee (Corchorns olitorius). It is used 
in making bags or sacks for sugar and other similar commodities ; and the bags 
themselves form a considerable article of export from Calcutta. 

GUNPOWDER (Du. yiMsArnit/. Fr.Poudre. Gcr. Pulvrr. It.Polvere. Por. 
Polmra. Rus. Poroch. Sp. Polvora), a composition formed of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, finely powdered, and very accurately blended. Tho usual proportions 
per cent, in tins country are as follow:— 


Common Government Shooting Shooting 'Miners’ 

Powder. Pow.ler, Powder. Powd.-r. Powder. 


Nitre.75 7a 7« 76 6.1 

Cliarconl.12i 15 12 15 15 

Bulphur.I2ft 10 10 9 20 


The proportions of commercial powder, however, vary indefinitely, according to 
the view's of tho manufisicturer respecting markets and prices. Tho nitre being the 
only expensive ingredient, tho proportion of this is diminished, and those of tho 
other two increased, whore cheapness is the leading object. Tho worst is that 
made for tho Guinea trade ; that usually exported to (Canada and Turkey is also 
of inferior quality. 

^ In the manufacture of powder minute attention is paid to tho purity of the ingre¬ 
dients : they are mixed together with great caution, and pounded with woodeu 
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pestles in water, and formed into a kind of paste. ^ Tlio mixture is granulated or 
corned by being passed through sieves. After this it is glazed in revolving barrels, 
and then carefully dried. The more minutely the materials are ground, and the 
more intimately tliey are mixed, the greater is the explosive power. The strength 
also depends in a great measure on the drying. When well juarpared, the i>owd<-T, 
on being exidoded on a piece of paper, .shoultl leave no residuum : if any partich'S 
remain, it shows either that the ingredients have not been pure, or not in proper 
proportion. The quality, however, is best tested by the e/jro//e#7/e. (iuiipowder, 
if mreh exposed, absorbs moisture, and it should therefore be kept as much as 
possible excluded from the air. It is usually packed in barrels, each weighing 100 
lbs., half barrels of .“jO lbs., or quarter barrels of‘2r> lbs. 

The various uses of gmqiowder are too well known to require dc.scription. The 
quantity consumed in this country is immense ; besides which 4,000,000 lbs. are 
estimated to be Exported every year, the greater part of whi<*h is sent to the W. 
coast of Africa. In the public accounts, it.s exportation is included under the hi a<l 
“ arms and ammunition,” the annual declared value of the whole being about 
£400,000, mostly sent to Africa, India, Mexico, Turkey, United State.-^, Au-^- 
tralia, and lirazil ; considerable quantities, however, are likewise taken by' 
British America and West Indie.s, Spain, and Holland. 

The manufacture and sale of ijuiipowder are regulated by different statutes, particularly the 1:2th 
Geo. 111. c. (>1, and .'>4 Goo. 111. c. 15!). 

No dealer shall keep at one time more than 200 lbs,, or if not a dealer, morn than .'io lbs. within 
London or Westminster, or three inihs of these eitie.s; or within any other town, or within one mile 
thereof; or within two miles of any of the king's palaees or magazines; or within hidf-a-mile of 
any parish church ; or in any other leirl of Great liritaiti e.xcept in tlse usual nulls and magazines, 
on pain of forfeiture, and 2s. per Ih. Hut for the use of any mine or colliery .H'O lbs. may be kept, 
if within 2<H) ytlrds thereof, and not w ithin any of the above-mentioned limits. 

Justici^ are to license the erection of mills and iiiagazitius fur keeping unlimited qiiantitic.s, 
e.xee]>t within the alnive limits. 

No more than 25 barrels of gunpowder to Ik* carried at one time bv land, nor more fliaii 20 i) 
barrels by water (except for ex]>ortatioii or co.-istwise), and the barreLs sliall he elosely joiinal with¬ 
out iron ; and each shall nut contain moretliaii llis. 

No ma.ster of any vessel, outward hound 4rnm London, shall receive on board, except for tlio 
king’s .service, more than 2.'» llw. before her arrival at Itlackwall; and the master of every ve>'S'4 
coining into the Thames shall put on shore, in proper places, all the gunpowder on hoard exeo>-<liiig 
25ll>s., either before the arrival of such ve.s.sel at lilaekwall, or after, within 24 hours, if the weatlnr 
permit, on pain of forfeiture, and 2s. jipr !h. The Trinity Ilou.-e empowered to ai'point s-arch its. 

Gunpowder may nut In: imported into the Unitisi Kingrlom without lieeii.se, siieii liceiis>> to be 
granted for the furnishing of her Majesty's stores only, on pain of forfeiture. Gunpowder may not 
be warehoused. (3 5t 4 Wui. IV. c. 52, ^5 5H, 


The early history of gunpowder la involveil in obscurity. It is said to have lieon used from 
a very remote period in (.'hina and India; hut it was unknown in Kurope before the latter part 
of the 13th century. Karly in the next century it was applied to the purposes of artillery. Har¬ 
bour narrates tliat ** crakys of war” were used by Kdwanl HI. in his first campaign against 
the Boots, A. D. I.'i27; and it is Known that cannons were used by that monarch at the battle of 
C’rcs.sy, as well as at the siege of Calais in 1.3-16; but the ancient war-engines continued to be |>ar- 
tially employwl in sieges for nearly two centuries afterwards. The use of muskets and otluT small 
arms was sub8C<|uerit to that of c.aiino'n.s ; and down to the end of the reign of Henry VIII.. the 
bow continued U> be tlie priiieiiial weapon of tlie Kriglisli arinv. Hiiriiig the reign of Ehzalietli, 
however, an entire change tooK place, aiid the use of Mrearras beeame general. 

GUZ, an oriuntal mc-astirc of length, varying in difleront placo.M from about 2 to 
3 feet. 

G YPSUM, a native Kulpliate of lime, dilferent .species of which are found in this 
and many other countries. The crystals are softisli, commonly transparent, and of 
various colours. A heautifiil fibrous variety called satin gt/mutn is found in Dcrhy- 
sliire, applicable to ornamental purposes, such as beads and brooches. V^ulpinite^ 
or Marbre di Bergamoy is a beautiful variety employed in statuary. A pure wbito 
species is known under the name of Alabaster. A comnioii kind of it is converted 
into Paris plaster or stucco; and in some places where it is abundant it is em¬ 
ployed as mortar, and as a top-dressing for grass lauds. 

II. 

HADDOCK, a fisli of the cod family iMorrhua asglejinvs. Cnv.), common 
throughout tho British seas, especially on the E. coast betwixt Yarmouth ami tho 
Tyne ; ordinary weight 2 to 4 Ihs. Haddocks swim in inimen.so shoals. They 
spawn in February and March, ahd aro in the best condition for the table in 
Octol)er, November, and December. Those cured at tho villago of I'iunan, near 
Aberdeen, are held iii high estimation. 
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HAIR (Fr. Chvveu, Crin. Gcr. Haar.) Human hair forms an artitlc of somo 
importiiiiro in and a considerable quantity is iniported, osnccially from 

Fnince, for the making of wigs. It is preferred when long, fine, and dark colouro«l. 
Tlu! hair of the lower animals is applied to ditferent purposes. That of the 
minever, martin, badger, polecat, and other beasts, is use<l in the manufacture of 
hair-pencils ; while the coarser hair of the dog, wihi boar, hog, and others, is 
made into brushes. Horse hair is extensively used by the uphoUterer, ami for 
hshing-lincsj as well as in a variety of the arts. As an object of trade, tl^^s is 
classed into tM'o kinds; the short curly, and the long straight. The former is .‘;pmi 
into a <!ord, and boiled, to give it the tortuous snringy form. The latter is woven 
into a kiini of cloth, used for sieves, the damask haircloth of chair-bottoms, and 
other purposes. 

HAKE, a species of cod (.Merlucius vulgaris^ Cuv.) found in the northern seas 
and Mediterranean. It is abundant on the S. coast of England, in the Hay of 
Galway, and on the Nymph Bank off Waterford. From January to April is its 
.season for spawning. “ It is a coarse fi.sh, not admitted at the tables of the wealthy ; 
but largo quantities are annually pre.served, both by salting and drying, part of 
which are exported to Spain.” iVarrelVs British Fishes.) 

11.V LI FAX. [Nova Scotia.] 

HAMBURG, one of the Hanseatic .states, is .situated near the mouth of the 
Ell)c, between Hanover and Holstein, and comprises the city of that name and 
adjacent territory, with somo island.s in the river, and a few parcels «»f land on the 
south side of it. Area about 1.50 square miles. Population nearly 150,(i00, of 
which the city contains 1'28,000, mostly Lutherans-, but including a number of Jcw.s. 
'flic govcrnincnt is republican ; the executive and legislative powers artfve.stcd in a 
senate of 80 ; but no laws can bo made nor taxes impo.scd without the consent t‘f the 
burgrrschnfft, or general body of the citizens, who arcrepre.seiitcd by three college.^. 

Tlie city of Hainliiir^, tlic most important comincrci.-il emporium o&tlic contiticnt of Europe, is 
situated in lat. aT N., lomj. !t^ .'V8' E., on tlie N. Itank of the estuary of tlic KIhe, and E. bank 
of tlie Alster, about 75 miles from tlio Mortli Sea. It was formerly forti(io<l. but bavin;? suffered 
iiiiieb diirini? tlic late war. Its ramparts iiave been sine# levelled, aiid converted into public walks. 
It, bowever, still resembles must of tbc old fortified towns of (ierni:iny, the streets beini? in gen¬ 
eral narrow, dark, and dirty, and the lioiises comuionly of briek, ill-built, nii.l old-fashioned ; and 
tlii>ui?li some of tile streets in the new town are broad and regul.ar, the appearaneo of the whole 
is uiniiteresliiig, almost the only enlivenin.i; feature being tbc inner bake of the Alster and tbc ad- 
jiiiiiiiig walks. ll:unl>urg also resembles a Dutch town in being intersected by canals ; these are 
tilled by tlic Elbe and the Alster, and almost all the warchou.sos are close to them. The city pos- 
sc'ses mimcrons .siigar-rcflncrie-i, breweries, and distitlcries ; also manufactures of rojies, sailcloth, 
anchors, hats, soap, cotton, and woollen and linen fabrics, and a variety of other articles; but 
they are in some re.speets less prosperous tlian formerly. The shipping belonging to the port 
(from 'iS.tMHi to .'JU.uco tuns), which is iiicunsidcrablc compared with its trade, is mostly employed 
ill transatlantic cmiiinereo and in coasting. 

The Elbe, in the lower part of its course between Ilarburg on its left bank, and Ilamburg and 
Allona on its right, is divided into several arms by five barge and seven small islands, which 
however unite again in a single channel at Blankenose, about five miles below Ilamburg. The 
arm opposite to the city, though not large, is deep enough at ordinary tides for vessels drawing 14 
feet, and at spring-lidos for tliose drawing 18 feet. There is a kind of inner harbour in the towai, 
formed by an anti of the Elbe, fitted for small craft; but there are no docks nor quays, and ships of 
moderate size are moored in the river to piles fixed a sliort distance from the shore ; \vliile the largest 
biiwl not unfreqiiently load and discharge their cargoes, by moans of lighters, off Cuxhavcn, a small 
town subject to Il.anihurg, at the mouth of the river, where also quanintiiic is performed. The 
tide rises at Hamburg from to 12 feet; and flows for about 2U British miles above it. Tlie scene 
prc'^ented by the Elbe contiguous to the city is inll high •iegree animating,—a complete fori.-st of 
sliips of nit nations, and from every quarter of the globe. The number of st‘a-grting vessels tliat 
enter inwards annually is nearly .‘lOUO, about one-third being from Gn'at Britain; be.«idos which 
tln-re'are an equal number of river-craft. The port is also frequented by numerous steamers, in¬ 
cluding regular packets to London, Hull, HAvre, and Amstenlam. 

Tlie immense commerce of Hamburg is productal by the liberal policy it has adopted, trade 
being here ns free ns can be desired; and by the situation of the town at the inoiitli of the Elbe 
having rendered it the entrepot for the trade of the populous and industrious districts watered by 
that river (navigable by barges to Melniek in Bobemin), and the numerous natural and artificial 
eomiminications with it. Of these last the principal are the connexion with the Oder, partly 
by the Kpree, and writli Liibec and the Baltic by moans of a canal which joins the Elbe to 
tbc Tnivc. The trade may be said to embrace every thing that can be bought or sold, however 
costly, or however mean ; and the total annual value of the exports and imports is estimated at 
ii|>ward8 of The oxports embrace all articles of Herman j'rodiiee and nniiuifaetiire, 

besides corn, iron, tar, tallow, and'rnany other commodities, brouglit from the countries adjoin¬ 
ing the Baltic, of wliieh Ilamburg is also to some extent uii emporium. The imports princi|mlly 
consist of tropical produce; wine, brandy, olive-oil, fruit, and other articles from tlie b. of 
Europe ; and aliovc ail of British inamifaetures. 

Of tropical coiiimndities, the principal arc sugar ami coffee, large quantities of which arc brought 
from Brazil, tkiba, llayti, and Porto Ulco. In 18;i8, tlie ipiaiitilv of the former imported, includ¬ 
ing also refined sugar (forming about 1-fithof the whole), and svnip. was lbs., and 

the quantity imported by way of transit (tlmt is, such jw is brought to Hamburg direct, and not 
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exchanged while in the city), 5,953,500 llw.; coffoo. 40,900,000 llis., and in transit, 8,900,000 lbs. 
In the Bame year, there were brought of tobac«‘o, 9,754,0(t0 lbs., and in transit, 3,:J03,oo(> lbs.; in¬ 
digo, l,582,tNI0 lbs., and in transit, 1,418,000 lbs.; cocoa, l,505,iM)0 lbs., and in transit, 1.5J,0[)0 
Ite.: rice, 8,005,000 lbs., and in transit, 2,4.')4,0(M» lbs.: cotton, 11,758,00(1 lbs., and in transit, 
6,400,000 lbs.; tea, 1,301,000 lbs., and in transit, 69,20(» lbs.; besuhis large (luanlities of S. Anui- 
rican hides, cigars, ivory, saltpetre, cochineal, nun, and a variety of other articles. Tbc<juantity 
of wine imported in 1838 was 48,940 hhds., and in transit, 1.5,77^1 hhds,; olive-oil, 1,105,()(io_ lbs., 
and in tninsit, 707,200 lbs.; cinrants, 2,037.000 lbs., and in transit, 1,755,UKt lbs.; raisins, 
7,(Mi0,0(K) lbs., and in transit, 4,770,100 lbs.; silk, 120,4(Ri lbs., and in tr.-insit, 90,700 lbs. 

Tbe trade with tlie British islands forms .a highly important, though 8c.nrcely an increasing 
branch of the commerce of Hamburg. It is not shown separately in the public accounts; but tbe 
aggregiitc of the whole trade of the Ilansc Towns with tbe I’lilted Kingdom is given for a scries of 
ycjirs in Dr Bowring's “ Report on the iVussian Commercial Union" (App. p. 114). Of this by 
far the gre:itust portion belongs to Hamburg; that of Bremen being comparatively small, and of 
Lubec quite trifling. The following are the averagits of tlie amounts fur eacli of the live years, 
ending 1834 and llfis respectively:— 


I Average of the i Avenigeoftlu' 

;five years 1829-1 So.l. five years IS.jI IS-IS. 


Official Value of Imports into the United Kingdom. 

— Exports from the United Kingdom, viz. 

British Pn)dnce and Manufactures. 

Foreign and Colonial Merebandise. 

Declared Value of Exports of British Produce and .M.i- 
nufactures.. 


.i'1,404,216 

8,801,920 

l,6«7,l»y6 

4,3.’i8,r>50 


.£•1,.540,709 

8,6.54,861 

1,827,391 

4,665,767 


Of British manufactures, ncsirly one-half now consists of cotton yarn and twist, for the supply 
of the weavers of Saxony and other parts of Germany ; the chief other articles are cotton cloth', 
woollens, anfl woollen yarn, iron and hardwares, linen yarn, lineti clotli, maebinery, an«l coals. 
The exports from Hamburg to the United Kingdom consist principally of slicep’s wo(d, and in 
scarce years, of com ; to which may be addetl seeds, especially rapeseetl, smalts, wines, skins, 
furs, particularly fitch and martin, bristles, geneva, and some descriptions of cotton and liiieii 
goods. , 

The British trade likewise comprehends tbe im|>ortation into ITamhurg of tea, wine, indigo, 
tobacco, gums, especially shellac, furs, pepper, [limcnto, cassia, cottuii-wuol, rum, and otlier fo¬ 
reign or colonial articles direct from tbf* l.'nitetl Kingdom; besides large quantities of coti'ee, 
sugar, and other tropical productions from tlie places of growth, particularly Brazil; while .'icou- 
sidcrable portion of tbe general business of the towm is cumluctcd by English residents, of nlioin 
there are from lIRXi to 1.5 (ni. Hi tiie year 1838, the aggregate burden of tlie British vessels wbieli 
arrived amounted to 168,186 tons; of which, steamers from the United Kingdom with general 
cargoes, 62,046 tons; sailing vessels from do. with geiicnU cargoes, 47,161 tons, and with coals, 
.32,668 tons; from Brazil, ll,57utuns; from other parts of S. America, 299 tons; from West In¬ 
dies, 31.37 tons; from other countries, .3960 tons; and in ballast, <dtielly to load for Mew loundland, 
which receives its saltcxl provisions mostly from this port, 7>145 tons. 

The corn-trade is a department of considerable importance, Hamburg being, next to Dantzio, 
the chief entrepAt where the grain of the M. of Europe (including the territory watensl by (be 
Elbe) is deposited to wait for the l>cst market. Jn <lenr times it is brought from luirts so distant as 
Bohemia ; but the principal supply is derivetl from Holstein and tbe Lower Elbe, tbe wbeat.s pro¬ 
duced in which Iteing coarse and mim|), cau.s<>s the general average of prices to be lower in (lie 
market of Hamburg than in Daiitzic, where they are of superior quality. Thu qinautily of wheat 
exp<jrted in the ten years ending 18-27 was 675,744 quarters, of which 403,.5.35 quarters were sent 
to Britain. In the next ten years, ending IKl?, tlie e.xi>orts of wlieat amoutiic<l to I,.528,409 <|r.s.; 
barley, 2.55,7 (hj qrs.; rye, 352,2(M) qrs.; oats, 83,fk)9 «irs.; be.ins, .31,9.59 qrs ; pen.se, 6-;,7.‘,(» qrs.; 
brank, 8!t99 qrs.; rape-seed, l.'k>,9.59 qrs. Jn 18:i8, the quantity of wheat exported wjis 277 ,t'(S> 
qrs.; of which 22(»,7(Rl qrs. were conveyed to Britain. 

Hamburg is not a member of the l'rus.siaii CoiimuTcial Union, and It Is not thought she wdl 
willingly surrender those principles of free trade which have so much contributed to her reput.-i- 
tion and prosperity. Still, however, opinions4n favour of joining this association are Kprea<ling 
among the mcrcliants and w-ealthicr classc's, though not among the citizens, or burgergehaffi, wlm 
have their properHr mostly invested in warehouses, whose value would be greatly" lowered by an 
adherence to the Union, us it is probable no goods would then be warehoused, except in govern¬ 
ment bonding stores. On the 31st December 1839, a convention waa concluded between Hamburg 
and the Union, giving several facilities to trade. 

Msaburrs, "Weights, Monies, Duties, Ac. 

Hfeagure* and Weights.—The e\\ of 2 feet or 61 Ihs. avoird.; the centner of 112 ITamhurg lbs., 
palms = 22*58 Imp. inches; the Brabant ell 'nr H lisnonds =: 119-64 lbs. avoinL ; 2i centners 
27*58 Imp. inches. = 1 shipfund. 

The ohm, liquid measure, of 4 ankers, 5 eim- A stone of wool or feathers Is 1() Ifnmburg 
era, 20 viertels, 40 stubgen, or 160 quarters = lbs.; a stone of flax, 20 lbs.; a small tonne «if 
.31*87 Imp. gallons; 6 otiiiis s 1 fiider; the fnas butter, 224 lbs., agreat do. 280 Ib.s.; a qiiarteel of 
of wine is 4 oxhafts, or 6 tierces. train oil of 2 tonnes or 64 stubgen Ls reckoned at 

The wispel, com measure, of 10 schefTels, 20 4 centners "or 448 lbs. net; and a pipe of oil at 
faas, or 40 biintens = 29 Imp. bushels; 3 wispcLs 820 lbs. 

= 1 last of wheat or rye, = 1 stock of barley or The mode of estimating the weight and fine- 
oats, = 10} Imp. quarters; and 2 wispels = 1 ness of the prcciotu metals is expluincil under 
lost of barley or oats = 7i Imp. quarters. the head Gkr.manv. 

The pound consists of 2 marks, 16 ounces, .32 _ Momc//.—A ccounts arc stated in marks, divid- 
loths, or 128 dracbmes; and 100 lbs. = 106*821 cd into 16 scbillings, each scliilling consisting of 
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12 pfennin^R; and 3 mnrkH make 1 dollar (or I 
ndehstliiikT). TliC'^c denominations are of dif-1 
ferent valiuts, aceordinK as they are reckoned in 
current iiujiiey, or in banco. 

Current money is composed of the coins in or¬ 
dinary circulation, andwiiicli, as none have been 
for some time minted in the cit^v, consist of Dan- 
i-li and llanoverbiii money, chiefly ziveydrittels, 
silver pieces equivalent to 2-3ds of the old Imp. 
<-urrcnt dollar, or 2s. 3d. sterling; each of these 
being reckoned at 31 schillings, makes the current 
mark equal Is. 2d. sterling. 

Jlanco, used in whoKsale trade and In ex¬ 
changes, is the money of the Bank of Hamburg, 
or rather the credits inscribed in its books cor- 
res|)onding to equivalent deposits of silver bul¬ 
lion. which, by means of orders or cheques, arc 
transferred from one party's account to another’s 
ill payment of debts,—the bullion being seldom 
or never withdrawn, except wiicn required for 
exportation. The silver deposited, which must 
be 1."* loths 12 grain.s (or 45) flot>, is received at 
the noniiiuil rate of 442 schillings, and issued at 
the rate of 444 .schillings, or 274 marks banco, 
for the Cologne mark weight (.K»08 troy grains) 
of pure metal,—the difference of 4-l>ths per cent, 
being ui>plicd to defray exiicmscs. The value of 
the murk banco, estimating British Standard 
silver at os. per ounce, is thus 17*57d. sterling, or 
Is. .‘lid. nearly; making 1.3 marks Ixuico I04 
— l‘l sterling. The agio upon banco, compared 
to currency, is at this rate 25 per cent., but it is 
coiitimiaily varying. 

'I'lie metallic rate of cxcliange, or par, is, in 
London, coniiiionly’ ileduceil from llio market 
price of gold. The quotation at Hamburg, J.an. 
.3, 1(1411, xvas 42(1 niks. beo. for the Cologne mark 
weight lino, which, estimating British standanl 
gold at 17s, luJd. per ounce, made the rate 
1.3 mk.s. beo. (!| sell, per .'£'1, and the mark bco. 
equal Is. 6'1)<1., or nearly Is. (id. sterling. 

Kxchnngcs were formerly negotiated in pounds 
l''lemish of 2l) sciiillings, or 24U grotes. The 
pound Flemish = 7i murks banco, or 21 dollars. 

Usance of hills from places in Gerihany, 14 
iluys* sight; from Holland, Britain, and Franco, 

1 month's date; and from Fortugal, Spain, Italy, 
and Trieste, 2 months' date. Hays of grace 12. 

T//C Bank of Ilatnburij was instituted in 161 <», 
on the credit and under the guarantee of the 
city, as a hullion deposit bank. It receives only 
silver, upon the terms already specified. For¬ 
merly, loans were granted on the security of gold 
and other pledges, but this practice has been 
abolished, except in so far as ailvanccs continue 
to ho made upon Sp.anish dollars, and upon 
rough copper. The business and accounts of the 
hank are nlw.ays open to proper inquiries, and 
its governurs are all responsililo. It is managed 
by 5 directors, 2 counsellors, 2 treasurers, and 

2 of the magistrates of the city ; and one of each 
description goes out annually. Every treasury- 
rhest nos flve different locks, the keys to which 
are dlstributeil among the five directors respec¬ 
tively, so that no treasury can lie opened unless 
all are present. Deposits are received only from 
citizens of Hamburg; but no servant of the bank 
can have dealings with it; nor is any account 
tmoned for a less sura than 1(K) marks (almut 
x7, Itte.). The money In bank cannot be seized 
or attached, except in the event of tlie depositor 
becoming bankrupt, when liis banco is delivered 
to his creditors. The bank remains shut an- 
mially for throe days after the Slst December, 
when its accounts aro balanced. 

Tliis celebrated establishment gives groat sta¬ 
bility to tile exchange business of most of tiic 
countries of the north of Europe, as the greater 
part of their foreign hills are settled in banco 
tlirough the medium of Uamlnirg. It has now 
inaintainwl the highest credit for upwards of 


220 years, with the exception of two short inter¬ 
ruptions. Tlie first in 1660, when it was closed 
nearly a year, after which it was re-opened 
under improved regulations. The otlier was in 
1613, when, on tlie advance of tlie French und'.r 
Davoust, most of tlie deposits were withdrawn, 
and the remainder, amounting to 7>5 oO,(n) 0 
marks, seized by him for the support of his 
army. The baiiK, however, soon resumed its 
operations witli its usual credit, and indMiini- 
fleatioa was partially made by France at the 
peace. 

Finances .—Tlie public revenues amount to 
£;i50,(X(0perannum; of which, about <£,’.3.0,(100 arc 
derived from customs duties. The public debt is 
nearly £,’l,.0<Mi,(KtO. 

Duties .—The general rate on imports is per 
cent, ail vntorem, but corn, wool, linen, yarn, 
twist, and srtme otlier articles are xvbolly free. 
On exports the duty is 4 jier cvnt. There is no 
transit dutv, a privilege whicli is limited to the 
period of tiiree mmitlis from receiving the tran¬ 
sit ticket, hut will be prolonged for other tliree 
months on payment of 4 per cent, ad valorem ; 
beyond this period, the goods become churgeahio 
with the ordinary duties. 

The Sfadc-duties, an ancient itiqiost levied by 
Hanover on goods passing througli the Elbe, are 
properly payable .It the Castle of Brunshausen, 
near the tiovn of J^aiie, but ar«^collectctl at 
Hamburg, where there is an officer for the pur¬ 
pose. Tlie rate originally intended to be exacted 
was percent., or one schilling on K«t niisrUs 
value; but, from .a late repr<\-ent;itioii by tlie 
authorities of Ilanibiirg, it appears tiiat this rate 
is now the minimum, and that on the leading 
article of commerce it is from i to 2i per cent. 
Tlic duty is rated according to a ttiriff, and is 
computed from the ship’s papers; Hamburg 
vessels being, however, exempted. The yearly 
average of ships on wliich it is levied is estima¬ 
ted at 4.'>00. and the average amount per vessel 
at 210 marks, making an annual sum of .€70,060. 
The Stadc impost is of a higlily arbitrary, shift¬ 
ing, and vexatious ciiaracter, and the original 
riglit to levy tlie tax has been repeatedly culled 
in question. 

The transit duty- levied by Denmark on the 
land intercourse between the Elbe and tlie Bal¬ 
tic is of considerable importance in reference to 
the trade of Hamburg, from the sea communica¬ 
tion being closed during the wiuter season. This 
duty is not high, but the roads of Holstein and 
I Schleswig are in so neglected a state, that the 
I plea of an impost for a service done c.mnot be 
I urged. A duty equivalent to SKI. per cwt. is pay- 
I able for traversing from Hamburg to Lubec; 
I while from Lubec to Hamburg it is 4id. per 
cwt. Certain leading articles pay an ad valorem 
transit duty, as soap, 2 {icr cent.; iron and 
1 tobacco, 3 per cent.; lumps, 6 per cent., when 
coming from Lubec to lluinburg; and wbeii 
sent from llaiiiburg to Lubi'C, coffee n.ays 2 per 
I cent., tobacco and sugar 2L wliile dye-woods 
pay 16 per cent. The aiiiount of transit trade 
in *18.37 from Ilamburg to Lubec was 24,4.‘l5,8i'5 
lbs. gross weight; that from Luliec to Ham¬ 
burg 1.3,722,560 lbs.: of this last amount alsmt 
half consists of articles which are duty free. The 
whole gross receipts aro (>8,306 dollars. 

1 A Convention Commerce was conclttded be¬ 
tween Great Britain and tlie Hanseatic republics 
on 29th September 182.'5, which provides for the 
reciprocal abrogation of all discriminating and 
coimtervailingdiities levied upon the ships of the 
contracting parties, or uixm the cargoes of such 
ships in the ports of eitlicr; tlie convention to 
be in force for 1(» years, and furtlier until 12 
months after notice by either of the parties of 
their intention to terminate the same. (Herts- 
let's Treaties, vol. iii. p. 226.) [Li’bkc.] 
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ITAMS (Dll. Hammcn. Fr. jamltons. Ger. ^’hinken. It. J’rosciuiti. lV»r. 
Prentintas. Kiis. tfkoroku. Sp. Jamoru’ii)^ tho tliighs of the iiultcci, Htnoked, 
and dried. [Hog.] 

HANOVER, a kingdom situated in tho N.W. angle of Germany, between lat. 
51” 20' and 53° 51' N., and long. ()° 51' and 11° 51' E.; and bouiuled N.W. and N. 
by the North Sea, Oldenburg, and tho Elbe ; E. and S.E. by I’ru.ssia and Druns- 
wick ; S.W. by Hesse-Ca.ssel, Lippe, and Prussia; and W. by Holland. Area, 
I4,5i0 sq. miles. It is diviiled into the provinces of Hanover, Hiide.sheini, Lune- 
bur^, Stade, Osnaburg, and Aurich, and tho mining intendancy of Clau.sthal. Pop¬ 
ulation, 1,722,107. Capital, Hanover, an inland city ; pop. 24,000. Tho govern¬ 
ment is reputed a constitutional monarchy. 

With the exception of the ITartz, a chain of detached mountains on the 8. frontier, the kinsdoin 
consists of an immense plain, a considerable part of which, called the “Arabia of Germany, ” is cdiii- 
pnseil of vast sandy tracts, wholly iiiitit for tillage. The fertile lands are conHned to the banks of the 
rivers Kibe, Weser, and Kins, and their aftiuents; and to the flat coast of the sen, where artilieial 
mounds have rescued from its ravages an expanse of very rich meadows,—the tinot beiiiK the 
alluvial plains at the mouths of the Kibe and the We.ser. The disadvantages of nature are not re¬ 
deemed hy art to the same degree ,as in other parts of Germany. Potatoes, the chief foiMl of the 
poor, are universtillv retirtMl, and rye is generally grown for bread; barley and oats are also culti¬ 
vated to an extent that leaves a sttrjilus fur exportation ; but the quantity of wheat raised is iiiMif- 
tleient for the demand. About a .sixth or a seventh part of the surface is covered with forests, which 
xieUl about 52,(Ktn,n(K» cubic feet of timber yearly; the principal woods are those of pine in the 
llartr. district, and of beech and oak in Kalenherg, the I'pper Weser, and the dtichy of Hrcinen. 
(■razing husbandry is extensively prosecuted, but, excepting the rearing of horses, is little undor- 
stond. The minor articles of rural prodiieearc, flax, hemp, tobneeo, hops, cranberries, and lioncy. 

The mines form an important source of wealth, but they languish under tlie system of itifiTfcr- 
ence exercised by the goverifment. The most productive are those of haul and .silver in the Jlartz. 
friim the vast forests of which fuel is readily obtained for working them. Iron ore is also richly 
dift'tised over the hilly districts, but the ftroduce is cuiuparalively incunsidexublc. The chief otiu r 
uiineral.s are salt, copper, zinc, and vitriol. 

The iiiatiufactures are very numerous, but none of them extensive. Woollens and calicoes ar.i 
made at Gottingen, Munden, and some other towns ; but perhaps the most importiint is linen. 
'J Ills is chiefly a domestic manufactnre ; there are, liowever, about .'Mnio liands wholly oceupieil as 
wc.'tvers, the linen cloths produced l>y whtyii are well known in foreign markets, under the nainer, 
of Gsiiubiirgs and white rolls; while the hempen fabrics arc known as Hessians, Tecklenbiirg.-, and 
bagging. Thu linen niumifactun*, it may be mentioned, is maintained without protecting duties. 

JS'otwitb.-.tanding the advantages po.s.sessed by the country in respect to mineral wealth and nav¬ 
igable rivers, the trade is inconsiderable. The p<.‘uplo have little enterprise, and tlie eoiive\anee 
of their surplus produce to other countries is mostly in the hands of the merchants of Itri-meii and 
Hamburg. Hanover is not a member of the Pru.ssiaii Commercial Union, but she is ioined in a 
simii.ar league with the states of lirunswiek, Oldenhiirg, and Schauniberg Lipia-. The leading 
articles of export are, linen, sheep’s wool, com, lead, butter, rapeseed, hemp, and flax ; and of 
import, cotfee, sugiir, wine, tobacco, hardware, woollens, cottons, and twist, 'i'bc number of .-.hips 
is stated by I>r Howring at containing al>out lA.lKKi la.sts, or 27 ,ihmi tons, of wbicb in .-irly 
one-balf is eiigiiged in foreign.tratle ; but tliis Is exclusive of small coasters and river-erult. 'l ie- 
l>rincipal coiiimerciai towns are, Mundcii, at the junction of the Werraund the Fulda, wliich has 
an active intercourse with the interior of Germany ai.d the port of Kmden. 

Emden or Kmhdrn, in lat. SS'-* 22' N., long, z'' 12' K., the chief commercial phice in Hanover, i.s 
situated in the province of Aurich, fomicriy E. Friesland, a little below the efflux of the river 
Kms into the bay of Dollart; pop. 12,.'iou. It is very ancient and walled, and bus the apjiear- 
unce of a JJiitch town, being intersected by cunul.s. It is a free port, but the trade is inconsider¬ 
able, and in modern times bos declined, the harbour being sbullow, and inueeessible except at 
liigh-water, and even then not fur vessels drawing more than li or 12 fe<;t; there is, however, 
a deep and ^fe roadsteiwl. Hliipbuilding and various manufactures are carried on, and the ber- 
ring-flsliery is prosecuted to a small extent. The exports, liowevor, consist chiefly of the rural 
produce of K. Friesland and Munster, of which it is the emporium ; the mipurts, of ilaltic jiru- 
ducc, French wine, and other commodities. About 7hh vessels, aggregate burden 17,i'(iO lasts, 
enter annually. The sliipping wliich frequeiits the port con.sists now priiieipuily of inland craft. 

Mbasures, Wriqiith, Monies, P'i.vancrs, Ac. 

Measures and Weights. —The ell of 2 feet = equal to 28. lo3d. sterling. lUit exchanges are 
22'!M Imp. inches. The iiiilo ll.Afifl Imp. yds. commonly eflected in dollars, valued at ,0 to tli. 

The morgen = 2 Imp. roods, 221 |>erches=:'64 Louis d’or, os in Bremen, 'i'he principal gold 
Imp. acre. coins are the George d’or, worth His. 4d.; the 

The ahni of 2| eiincrs, 4 ankers, 40>8tubgen8, florin, Gs. lid.; and the ducat, Ita. 4d.: the silver 
or So kanuen = 34*24 Imp. galls.; and 0 aiims or. coins, since 1834, have been chiefly pieces minted 
4 oxiiafts = 1 fuderof wine. j according to the Prussian rate, and the follow- 

I'liG com last of 2wispel.s, IG multcrs, or GGjingoId pieces, namely, the constitution or cash 
liimtens = 82 Imp. bushels. specie-dollar, 4s. G^d., and the zwoydrittel or |;d. 

Tlie pound = 751) troy grains, and 100 lbs. = piece, 2s. 3d. 

107*8 lbs. avotrd.; the stone of flax is 20lb.s., and Tho former money of account was the thaler 
of wool 10 lbs.; the tonne of honey, containing orrixdonarof.'IGmnricngroseheii. eficliofOpfen- 
254 stiihgens, weighs 3W) lbs.; the centner is 112 nings cash (kassengeld) - Ss. 4Jd.; or the con- 
lbs- The last is 12 8hipfund8, and the sbipfurid vention thaler of 24 good grosehen, each of 12 
= 20 lisponds, each of 14 lbs. Gold, silver, and pfennings s: 3s. 04d.; 0 thalers eash or constitu- 
silk are weighed witli the Cologne mark. tion money =; 10 convention tlmiers. 

Money. ~^lho integer of account is now the Usance is 14 days'sight. Tho days of grace 
Prussian dollar, or thaler of 30 silver gruschen ore 8, except for bills at sight. 
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Finances .—The country is heavily taxort, anrl and about l,2f(fi,000 thalers are derived from ciis- 
tlie revenue uveruKcs annually about G,5(K),<K»U toms duties. The imtioiinl debt Is variously esti> 
tliulers. The direct iinpo-stsamountto about l-3d, nuited at fronn 15,0tHi,UC0 to 2O,(K)O,O0^halGrs. 

IIANSE TOWNS, a name given to certain towns situated in the N. of Europe, 
wliich formed in tho 13th century an association called the Hanseatic leafjue^ having 
for its object the protection of mercantile property. It was so called from an old 
German word signifying union. The first point with the confederates was to 
rt'press tho seizure of merchant vessels by pirates, and the robbery of goods con¬ 
veyed by land ; tlie next was to obtain iustice in regard to the claims of merchants 
in courts of law,—a matter of no small difficulty in those rude times. The town 
which took tho lead in forming this association wa.s Lubec, the trade of which ha<l 
become considerable in tho 13th century, chiefly from its position. .Situated at the 
south-eastern point of tho Ealtic, it was the natural entrepot for the trade of 
J’ru.«sia, I’oland, and Livonia, with the north-we.st of Germany • in the same man¬ 
ner as Hamburg, from its r<?ady access to the North sea, w’a.s'tne fit port for com¬ 
municating with the Netherlands and England, The distance between these towns 
by land being small (only 40 miles), frequent conferences took place in regard to 
their mutual interests; and the result was their concluding a treaty in the jrear 
I’Jll, by which they bouinl themselves to use their utmost efibrts for the pro- 
tc'ction of trade. Jlrunswick, then tho chief inland town in the north-west of 
Gt'rmauy, and connected in trade with both Lubec and Hamburg, acceded to 
the treaty .sliortly afterw'ards ; and in 1*J.V2, deputies from each of the tliree met at 
I.ubee, w'here, among other arrangements of imi»ortanco, they took steps for estab- 
li>hing factories in London, Bruges, and Novgorod in Russia. Being open to 
new members, they were joined in the course of the next cintury by«a number of 
i-ities, such as Amsterdam and other ports in the Netherlands, Dantzic, as well 
for itself as for the le.sser towns in tho north of Boland, and Cologne, for the 
diiferiMit trading places on tho Rhine. The confederacy attained its greatest 
power in the l.'ith and Ifith centuries, when the league compriseil no fewer than 64 
commercial places ; and was capable of cond^icting extensive naval operations, and 
of asserting its rights by force of arms. As civilisation tlifliised itself, however, 
in the north of Europe, and the difterent governments made a point of protecting 
trailo as w'cll by sea as in tbeir re.speetivo territories, lc.ss exertion was required on 
the part of tho 1 lanse Towns. It became evident also from the example of llolland, 
that trade prospered most when each mercantile district or seaport was left to 
manage its own concerns, llonce a gradual relaxation in tho bonds of the cou- 
federaev, .so that during the last two centuries the name of Uanse Towns has been 
eonflnou to Limikc, Ha.mbuu(}, and Bukmen. These towns havo still mercantile 
consuls in Londuii and elsewhere; but they are occupied with tho concerns of their 
constituents only, not with those of the former members of tho league. 

HARBOUR. [Port] 

HARDWARE (Er. CUnquaillcrie. Gcr. Ktirze teaaren). [Iiio.v M.\xvf.\c- 
A lU^SlIORN. [ Ammonta .1 

HATS (Fr. Chapeaux. Ger. Ifute. It. Cappelli. Bor. Chapess. Sp. Som- 
hreros), well-known coverings for tho head, arc of several kinds. Beaver or stufl* 
hats, the finest, consist mainly of two parts,—the body, and the covering or nap ; 
the former of which is made of fine wool and coarse fur (generally eight parts 
rabbit’s fur^ three parts Saxony wool, and one part of lama, vicunia, or r*‘d 
wool ”), mixed, felted, stifi'oiied and shaped ; the latter of bcavcr-ftir, made 
to adliere to tho body by tho process of felting. Blato hat.s, a secondary kind, 
have tho nap composed of tho fur of the musquash, nutria, or some other fur 
of comparatively small value ; and for hats of inferior quality, coarse wool is 
employed for tho body, and coarser fur, or sometimes fine wool, for the_ nap. 
Felt hats are a common kind without a nap ; and tho black glazed japan 
liats worn by sailors and others, have a bodv of coarse felted wool, and an outer 
glossy covering formed of a thick coating of black varnish or japan. A description 
of tho processes of manufacture would be out of place here ; but it may be mentioned, 
that from tho time tho materials are brought into tho great factories (as Messrs 
Christy’s of London) till the hat is finished, they engage tho attention of trom 
twenty to twonty-fivo distinct sots of workpeople. One of tho most important is 
that by wliich the hat is rendered waterproof, an operation which is performed upon 
the felt body before tho fur nap is added, by brusniiig on tho former a composition 
of shellac, saiidarach, gum-mastio, resin, frankincense, copal, caoutchouc, spirits 
of wine, and spirits of turpentine ; the rectified naphtha made from coal-tar being. 
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however, sometimes substituted for spirits of wine. ^ Hats aro dyed black by means 
of a ba% composed of water, lo;?wood, sulphate of iron, verjli^ris, and ^all-nuts. 

Silk hats, a cheap kind introduced of late years, are eutircly <litlbront from tho 
preceding; tho body is composed of chip-straw, stitfened cambric, or coarse felted 
wool, and a covering or hood of woven silk shag is fashioned to the requircil sliape, 
and drawn over it. Tlic body is made in a rough wav, and a resinous stilfeniiig 
composition laid over tho outer surface, to which tho hood is made to adhere by a 
peciuiar kind of varnish. ^ ■ 

ThS* finest stuff hats are made in Loudon ; but the bodies of many of those finish¬ 
ed in that city are manufactured in ( iloucestershiro and Dcrbvshire. l*late hats 
aro made in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staftbrdshire, and other places; felt hats at 
Atherstone, Rudgeley, Bristol, and elsewhere ; silk hats in Manchester, London, 
Glasgow, and other large towns. In Lancashire, hoods are also made on a largo 
scale, for tho supply of places where they are worked up. Tho annual value of the 
hat manufacture of*the United Kingdom is supposed to be about ^.'2,500,000, but 
there arc no data for forming a correct estimate. 

Hats aro exported in considerable quantities to tho colonies ; they arc also sent 
to Brazil and to the United States ; tho number taken by the last, however, is 
comparatively inconsiderable. The exportations to other countries arc of trifling 
amount. The declared value of beaver and felt hats annually exported is stated 
in tho public accounts at nearly 100,000, which, however, is Icns than one-half 
the amount of those exported in lO), which was (77,001 doz.) £’J0J),1{4.0. Tho 
quantity imported is small, the duty of 10s. Od. each operating as a prohibition. 

iStrair-hnts^ made chiefly of wheat-straw plaited in strips and sewed together, aro 
w'orn by mea in some parts of the country, but only to a small extent. Straw 
bonnets however are, as is well known, much used by females. An account of this 
bi'anch of trade will be found under the head Straw-Plat. 


Coveriug<t for tho head, formed of willow, straw, hark, .and other rude niatorials. we find 
among the manufactures of nations in an early state of civilisation ; but tho use of woollen or h it 
for this purpose belongs to a later jjoriod. /It what time felted wool was first eiiiidoyed for making 
hilts it would be diltieult to say. It i-^ known, however, to liave been u-ed in Western ICiirope 
since the 14th century, though felted hats were long articles of luxury, and worn only by the rich. 
In the reign of Ctueen Klizaheth, they became common; and those of heaver were first iiitrodiieud 
Into general use. Tlie hats worn at this period were of a gnat variety of shaftes, some with erowiis 
poitked, some fiat and broad, and others round; each kind being, hesitles, tliffertnitly eolmired and 
trimmed. Shortly afterwards, tho rim was made retuarkubly broad, and when worn, was liable 
to hang down ; tliese were called slouched hats. 

From the reign of Charles I. to that of William Til., very broad brims wtiro in fiishion ; hut 
being found inconvenient, first one, and then two fljips. wore made to turn ii[», until about tho 
time of tineen Anne, when a third rtaj* was turned up, and the regular cocked hat formed. IMir- 
ing the ensuing fifty or sixty year-t, cocked hats of various sorts were nineli in vogue; atid in tho 
Totter and 4i/^c/<ifor the “ Monmouth eock," the “ Itainiilies cock,” the “ Hunting cock," un«l 
the “ Military cock,” arc alluded to. Aliout I?"**!, round hats became prevalent among the lower 
orders, and cocked hats were cousiflercd as a sort of distinction from them. About round 
hats became fa^Iuunahle; and by 17!tb, cooked hats were no longer common. 

HAVANA. [Gvba.I 

HAWKKR. [Pedlar.! 

HAY (Fr. Foin. Gcr. I few), a name appliefl in this country to natural gras.*?, 
rye-^rass, clover, or sainfoin, when cut and dried for nso as forage. According to 
Prote.ssor Low, no method of producing hay has been found comparable to that of 
the cultivated grasses. That made of natural grass, however, termed meadow 
bay, is the kind chieflY produced in England^ especially in the we.stcm counties, 
and in tho districts adjoining London, in which last it is brought to the greatest 
perfection: it i.s also tho kind principally made in Indand^ and in the pastoral 
districts of Scotland. Clover hay, either pure, or mixed with rye-grass, is most 
common in tho southern, eastern, and northern counties of England, and in tho 
cultivated districts of Scotland. Sainfoin hay is confined to tliose districts that 
have a caIcareou.s soil. In liaymaking. the great object is to prepare it quickly, 
and with as little exposure to the weather and waste of the natural juices as pos¬ 
sible. When this is done the hay will bo sweet, fragrant, and of a greenish colour. 
Sometimes two crop.s are cut from the same ground in tho year ; but tho last is 
never so good as the first in weight and quality, fflover hay commonly sells ‘JO per 
cent, liigtier than meadow hay, or than clover and rye-grass mixed. 

The produce of hay varies j^rcatly with tho season and tho quality of the soil. 
The usual weight of a crop of meadow hay is from 1 to 1 ^ ton per acre ; of clover 
hay, from 1 to 3 tons ; of sainfoin, from 1 to 2 tons ; and of clover and rye-grass 
mixed, 2 tons per acre may bo regarded as a goo<l crop, but often the produce is 
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groatly more. Ilay, in the field-rick, weighs somewhat more than 11211)s. per 
cubic yard; affor being compressed in the stack, it weighs from l40 to 180 lbs., 
and when old about *200 lbs. 

Till? sail! of hav within the district including .W miles around London, is regulated by tl»o act .36 
fJeo. 111. c. ««, whicli provides th.at the toad of new hay shall, until the 4th September, be sfild 
by the load of 36 trusses, each of GO lbs.; the load thus weighing 1 ton. After 4th September eaeli 
truss may weigh .06 lbs. only. 

Straw is sold by the load of 36 trusses, each truss weighmg 36 lbs. 

• 

HAYTI, ni.SPANIOLA, or ST DOMINGO, next to Cuba, the largest of 
the Antilles, Ls eituated between lat. IB" and *20° N., and long. 08' and 7.>° W. It 
i.s separated on the E. from Porto Rico by the Mona Pas.sage, and on the W. and 
S. W. from Cuba and Jamaica by the Windward Passage. Length, 400 mile.s, 
an<l breadth loO. Area about *2.*),000 sq. miles, nearly the extent of Ireland. lAip- 
ulation vaguely estimated at 1,000,000, mainly con.sistiug of mulattoos, and of tlie 
di seendaiit.s of aborigines mixed with Europeans and negroes ; the number of 
whites and negroes of pure blood is small. Capital, Port-au-Princc. This island, 
formerly divided between the Spauiard.s aiul French, is now an independent state, 
with a govorniaent nominally republican; the executive power being iu a president 
chosen for life, and the legi.slative in a senate and a chamber of ucputics : it is, 
however, in fact a kind of military dc.spotism with republican forms. 

llayti is a very fine isl.'ind. In the centre rise the lofty mountains of Cibao, in some places fiooo 
foct li'igli, whicli .'ire covercil nearly to the summit with vegetation ami noble woods, and from them 
descend numerous streams, which", uniting in four large rivers, bestow extreme fertility on the 
valleys beneath. From the Cibao hilly ranges branch otf iu difi'ereiit directions, rimuiiig mostly 
friiiii east to west. In sonic parts there are extensive plains ; the largest of these, callea Los Llanos, 
lies along the S. coast from the town of St Duinittgo eastward to iliguey, a distance of 30 miles in 
length, and 3o in breadth ; but it is only a bare savannah, used for pasture-ground. It is sep.a- 
rated by a low range from the fertile but ill-eultivated plain ot La Vega, about 50 miles long, and 
.'«» in breadtii. Kxeept on tlie K., where low and swampy lands prevail, the shores are in general 
hold, and almost everv where .«urronnded hy small utiinliabited islands and dangerous reefs. Tlio 
eliinate of the lowland’s is hot, hiiuiid, and,*for Eiiropijiris, very iinhealtiiy. As in other tropical 
Ci'Uiitrics, the vear is divided betwotm the wet and dry seasons. QW kst l.vDtKs.J 

Frior to 17.61, the island was celebrated for its extensive plantations of sugar, cotfee, and cot¬ 
ton ; and tlie average annual exports of the French portion consisted of 5rf,ooo,lH)0 lbs. clayed 
sugar, 37,<l06,0t»o lbs. muscovado, 7-,wn lbs. coffee, 7,tM)U,tH)t) lbs. cotton, 95i),n<HI lbs. indigo, 
:^3,0i'0 lilids. molasses, beside.s rum, hides, and other articles, thc_value of the whole aiuountuig 
to nearly .£*.'i,tHH»,tHKi sterling. Hut the present population having few wants, and being en¬ 
abled, from the abundance of fertile land, to obtain the bare means of existence with facility, 
engage only in tlio lighter kinds of l.abotir ; and the plantations have now almost entirely di-ap- 
pcared, except those of eofiec, which are also much reduced. Cotton continues to be reared"only to 
a very small extent. Staize, millet, cassava, plantains, and sw eet potatoeslure cultivated, and with 
coeua-mits, cabbago-trces, pine-apples, and garden fruits, supnly the chief subsistence of the na¬ 
tives. IJnt the principal eoiiimercial products arc now derived trom the forests, which yield ma¬ 
hogany and various dye-woods in great luxuriance. In the plains in the eastern districts there 
are niiineroti.s herd.s of cattle. The island contains mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and 
rock-sjilt; their produce, however, is at present tritling. The gold mines were at one time work¬ 
ed. but they liave been long since abandoned. 

The exports of tho great staples, on an average of the three years 18.33, 1836, and 1837, con¬ 
sisted of :kt.95.3,482 11)8. coffee; B.tififi.ilkJ lbs. logwood and other dye-woods; 5,(i55.3U7 feet ma- 
liogaiiy ; and 1,24.3.143 Ihs. cotton ; considerable quantities of tobacco and cocoa were also sliip- 
jied ; the minor articles being hides, rags, wax, ginger, and sugar. These commodities are sent to 
<treat Hritain, France, the United States, Germany (principally Hamburg and Trieste), and 
Holland. 'I'l’c imports are, from Great Uritain, cotton inumifitetures (£26«>.Udo); linen manu¬ 
factures (.C3.3,{HK»); with small quantities of woollens, soap, and candles, earthenware and hard¬ 
ware ; the whole, in IHJUl amounting to about £,‘4ti(>.(MH»: from France, wine, brandy, silks, 
shawls, jiorcclsvin, gloves, and articles of bijouterie; from tho Uniteil States, lumber and provi¬ 
sions : from German V and 1 lolland, linens, especially bagging, coarse woollens, and Hhenish wines. 
A contraband trade is hesidc.s carried on with t'liba and Jamaica, tlie intercourse with the lat¬ 
ter being nrohiliitcd by tho act 3 <!k 4 Win. IV. c. 59. This illicit trade is chiefly prosecuted at 
t’aycs, a nourishing po’rt on the S. W. sliorc. where there are several British houses established. 
In tho shipping that cntcretl the six princiiwl ports consisted of 369 vessels, burden .3o,.’)3i» 
tons; and cleared .'IH.I vessels, burden 52,485 tons. t>f these there were of British ships, entered, 
84 vessels, 12,807 tons; and cleared, 99 vessels, 15,127 tons. 

The external trade is entirely in tho hands of foreigners, who are treated with much illiberality, 
being burdened with a lu?avy "Hcens«‘-duty, loaded with vexatious regulations in rerat^ to their 
dealings, and confined ns to their residence to the free ports. These last are, Port-au-Priiice, Capo 
Ilniticn, Cayos, Jacniel. Gonalves, P3;erta Plata, St Domingo, and Jereinic; the first being the 
chief emporium of tho island. 

Port~aH-Prince, the seat of government, lle-s on the W. const, in lat. 18* 32' N., and long. 72* 
2.3' W., in the innermost recess of tlie laiy of (ionaives. The streets are coimnodiou.x, but tiio 
houses in general arc low and mean ; pop. 3<»,<.i00. It has two harbours, formed by some islets, 
both of which afford secure anchorage. 
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Mkasvrbs, Wkiohts, Moniks, Finances, &c. 

The Meatures and Weights arc oliiotly those must ho paid in ettuctive Spanish or North Amo- 
of the old French system, includiiijj the “ poids riean dollars. 

de marc.” The old En^jlUh wine gallon is also Tlie Heivnue in lfn7 amounted to f. 2 . 0 }t 2 ,.'!O 2 , 
employed. of whicli about one-half is derived from inipert 

The*carreau of land = FRlS.'i acre. and export duties, three-eighths from territorial 

The hloneg of account is the current dollar (or imposts, and t lie remainder from stamps, lioens«‘s, 
gourde), of ItK) cents, the precise value of wliich j and petty ttixcs. In the same year, the expen- 
cannot be assigned, as the coinaKe of the island, ditiiro was $2,713,102, including $!>3(i,3*i3 to- 
besid«i being of a very low standard, is execetl- j w’ards the national debt, 
ingly irregular. Since ia35, the customs duties ' 

llayti was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage (140r>), and colonies wore formed by the 
Spaniards, whicli, however, were much neglected after the conqu* st of tlie AnuTican eontiiii'iit. 
In ldi)7. tlie western districts were codeil to France, natives of wliich countrv, mostly biiccani ers, 
had previously settled tlic^re in an irregular manner. These districts were cuttivaicd by the Frcin-h 
With great rare, and additional parts of the i.slund being afterwards obtained, llaxti became the 
most valuable of their foreign possessions, csj>c‘cially after 1722, when the monopoly of trading 
Companies was abolished. The prosperity of the island was at its heiglit when, in 1731, revolutionary 
tumults arose among the blacks, which, in the course of a few years, led to the massacre or expul¬ 
sion of all the whites. After a time two republics were formed ; but at length (Ut2o) the winde 
was united under the authority of I’reshlrnt Iloycr, who, in 1.'I22, also subdued the Spanish portion 
of the island. In 1823, the inde]>endcncc of llayti xxas recogiiise<l by Frame, lowhomfr. 1.**o,(Mio,ooo 
were giiaruntoed as an indemnity for the losses of the colonists: this sum vvas afterwards reduccil 
to fr. !m»,ooo,(S>o, of whicli fr. ."iO.iKKi.tHKi have been paid. 

I'lidcr the existing constitution all llaytian citizens, of wh.atover origin, arc distinguished by 
the name of blacks. Whites are debarred from either la'coming citizens or priiprietors of land ; 
but Indians, Africans, or their descendants, arc entitled to these rights after om* year's residence 
in the island. The Homan Catholic religion is established; but all other sects are tidcratcil. Tbe 
estabHslied gdigioii, however, possesse.s no efticiency or infiuence in tbe state. Morals are gen • 
erally disregarded ; and the private habits of the people are chiclly characterized by itidolcm-, 
ignorance, licentiousness, ami tilth. 

HECTARE, the principal land mca.snrc in France ~ '2*47114.1 Imp. acres • 
2 acres 1 rood, 3.^ sq. poles, 11.sq. j'tinls ; or 17 hectares — .-t'J Imp. acres nearly. 

HECTOLITRE, a French mcai^pre of capacity, =- 22 Imp. gallons or 2;j Imp. 
bushels nearly. 

HELENA, ST, a rocky hut verdant island in the S. Atlantic, which formerly 
belonged to the British E. I. (.'o., anti was .surrendered hy them to H. .M. govern¬ 
ment at the expiry of their charter in 1333. Area, 47 .stp milo.s ; population, 
exclusive of troops, .501)0, consisting of Kuropcan.s, t.'hincsc, anti blacks. Tlie islantl 
is important solely a.s htung a place of rcfresliiiicnt for .ships,ami as a naval .station. 
The climate is sulubritiiis. James Town, the seat of government, ami tlii> only port, 
is ill lo° .5.5' .S., and .5" 49' W. There is a good anchoragtr, but tho surf upon the 
shore is generally* strong, particularly about Christmas. 

HKLIGOLAN'D, a small fortified island nearly 3 miles in circumference, lying 
in the German ocean, in .54“ 1*2' N., and 7“ .53' E., about 30 niilt*.s frtun tho nioutfis. tif 
the Elbe, Weser, and Eydcr ; ptipulation 2400, chiefly fi.shcrmen ami pilots. 11 was 
taken by the British from tho Hanes in 1307, and bocaino a ilepiit for gootls wliich 
were smuggled into the continental ports during tho war. In 1314, it wa.s formally 
ceded to Great Britain, under whoso government it .still ••ontinues. Heligoland 
lias lost its former con.scquencc, but it w*onld bo again valuable in the event of war 
with any of tho neighbouring powers. 

HELIOTROPE, a variety of jasper occasionally marked with red spots, whence 
its vulgar name of bloodstone. 

HELLEBORE is of two kinds, black and white. Black hellehoro is a plant 
Ulelleborwi niger) indigcnon.s to tho Alps, I’yrences, and Apennines, ami cultivated 
in our gardens for tho radicles or small branches of ilie roots, which are used in 
rocdiciiie a.s a purgative. White hellebore ( Veralrurn alburn) grow.s spontaneously 
in .Switzerland and tho mountainous parts of Germany, and its dried roots are 
used in medicine, both internally and externally. 

HK.VIP (Fr. Chanvre. Ger. Ifanf. It. t'anapr. Riis. Konnpli, Konojtrl. 
Sp. (Uinamo).^ a valuable plant iCannnbis saliva) of tho nettle tribe, rem.irkalile 
for tho tenacity, durability, and elasticity of its fibres. Itgi*ows in Esistcrii coun¬ 
tries, and from a remote period has been distributed oviu* the N. E. of liurejM*. 
At present it is reared principally in Russia and Poland, and in Italy, mar 
Naples- Tho plant is graceful m form, rising in northern latitudes to the heiglit 
of .5 or 6 feet, and on tho fertile soils of warm eoniitries to 12 feet. It iircfi rs a 
rich vegetable soil, though, according to an Italian saying, “ Hemp may be grown 
every where, but it cannot be produced fit for u.se, either in heaven or earth, with¬ 
out manure.’’ It possesses the anomalygrowing upon the same spot for succes- 
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sive years without degeneracy. The seed is sown in northern countries towards 
the end of April or beginning of May, and the plant is pulled in autumn. Being 
dimeious (i. e. with male and female flowers on different plants) there are two 
harvests ; the first, of the male plants after they have discharged their pollen; the 
•second, of the female, or seed-bearing plants, about a month later, when the seeils 
are ripened. The former is distinguished from the latter by its numerous flowers. 
After Wng pulled and dried, the female plants, bcside.s being slightly thrashed 
in order to separate the capsules fromthestems,hcmp, like flax, is subjected^to a 
steeping or water-rotting proccs.s, in order to destroy the texture of the glutinous 
sub.stauco which connects the fibres to the woody part of the stem. Sometimes 
the steeping process is omitted, and., the hemp is simply dew-rotted, by being 
exposed, spread out on the ground, to the influence of rain and moisture. It then 
undergoes the several processes of drying, bruising, and scutching ; after which it 
is bound up ill bunches and carried to market,—that which breaks off or is shaken 
out in these operations, termed codilla^ being of much less value. The best is of 
an equal green colour, free from spills, and having a strong, fine, thin, and 
long fibre. The produce of fibre varies from 30 to 50 stones and upwards per 
acre. 

Ilomn then passes through various operations, according to the purpose to which 
it i.s to DC apjdicd. First it is heckled, and arranged into sorts,—thccoar.'<er being 
termed shorts and tow. It then passes into the hands of the spinner, of the whit- 
ster, and of the weaver by whom it is made into sailcloth, sacks, common towids 
and tablecloths, and other coarse fabrics. It is al.«o very extensively used for the 
inamifacturo of conlage, but its employment for this purpo.se is less general since 
the introduction of chain-cables. 

The plant is cultivated to some extent in the counties of Suffolk, York, Somerset, 
and Lincoln; but throughout this country generally it has been found lc.s.s profitable 
than corn ; and with the exception of small quantities from Italy, and a few trifling 
shipments from other place.s, our manufacturers arc almost exclusively supplied 
from Russia. It is principally shipped from i?t Petersburg and Riga ; the latter 
being, in general, the finest. 

St Pekrshtirp homp, derived from the provinces of Kahij^a, Orel, Kursk, Tula, Smolensk, Mo- 
liilftr, uud Tseiiernisoff, is di.xtiii^uishcd by tlie hriwick, or sworn inspectors, into three sorts,—clean, 
outahot, and half-c-Ieiui; each in two classes, uncut and cut; the bulk consisting of the former 
class. Tile distinctions of winter-dried, spring-dried, and middle-dried, sometimes noticed, afford 
no criterion of quality, each proving sometimes better and .at other tim(.>s inferior to the others. It 
is shipped in himcllos; tli.at of clean weighs from till to t»5; of outshot, from 50 to CO; and of half- 
elean, from 40 to .'Ml poods ; C.l ponds being c<]ual to tlie ton of i?0 cwt. The supplies are brougiit 
from the interior eliiefiy by water, the principal part arriving in June and July, the rest later. 
Ju the winter season (from November to May), purchase's arc sometime'S made in anticipation 
of the next supply, part or all the price be'ing paid in advance, and sninctuncs purchases are made 
of •* remainders" of that of tlie preceding ye.ar. The latter will, of course, be ready for early 
shipment, while ihe former, calied “ contract hemp,’* can seddom boexported be'fore midsumiiief. 
Hut during summer, purchases may be made with the advantage of a better choice of qualities ; 
though in general not only the exeliange hut prices are then higher than during the contract 
season, when dealers sometimes make cheap s.ales in order to raise monev. 'rhe supply brought 
nnmmlly to the ISt I’etersimrg market is valued by Mr (.'lark In his “ Russia Trader’s Assistant,” 
{K.rports, p. 5!l,) at £l,(MMi,l)(Mi, provided by 24 or 25 traders. 

lii'ia iionip is distinguished by the braack as Ukraine, Polish, and Uruvancr. each of these 
kinds having the following gradations of quality :—Uhine, or 1st sorts, marked U R H, PR H. 
and I) R H ; Outshot, or 2d sorts, marked U O H. and P O IT (none of Uruyaner) : Pass, or .‘M 
sorts, iiiarkwl U P II, P P 11, ami 1» P II: Oodilla, marked 11 C. Purchases are made at this 
)tort in tlie same iimimer os at 8t Petersburg. Tlie annual exports from Riga amount to about 
A’.'ir.O.tM'O. 

The following from the Dundee price current of 9th August 1041 show-s the comparative esti¬ 
mate in whicli the different kinds are held in the principal Rritish market:— 

.Rhine.£41 0 0 to£ .. .. Petersburg, €\mn .0 0 to £4t) 0 0 

Outshot.:« 0 «.'llalf-ne.m..*« 0 0 .. :U 0 '» 

•••• I’Rss,.35 U 0 .. .Ki 0 0 .... CodilUt,.18 10 0 .. 19 0 0 

- Codilln.1.9 0 0 .. 20 0 0 India Jute.15 0 0.. Rj 0 0 

During the last war, the price of hemp was subp'ot to groat fluotuatious ; rising 
from £25 a-toii in 17112, to £ll8a-ton, the rate at* which it stood in 1808 under the 
lufluoiicc of the restrictions imposed by the Milan and Berlin decrees. Subsc- 
•ineutly to 1815, it has oseillatod between £21 and £.o0 a-ton. The import duty on 
niidrcKscd hemp sinco 1832 has been only Id. per cwt.; on dressed, it is £4,15s. 
per cwt., which is prohibitory. 
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whole of which arc entered in tho public accounts under the name of hemp. A 
description of these substances will be found under their proper heads; and a 
further account of tho trade generally under Linkn Manufacturks, Koi’K, «Scc. 

Accocnt of the Quantities of undressed Hemp imported into the United King«lom 
from various Countries, ami entered for Consumption in tho five Years ended 
5th January 1840 :— 


Russia. 


France 


America. chieHy United States. 
Other places. 


liKU. 




Total imported_{ Glt7,55U 

Kntered for consumption.... I 04.1,122 



i»;i7. 

<'wr». 

4,784 

.'kJ 

21.057 

<.'\vts. 

6‘n ,075 
3,120 

I.-. 

170,2.52 

1,703 

5..347 

3.2«>C 

! 580,032 

773,621 

6«)7,8(« 

<»1.6I3 


5il],O00 


Kir.Iin 
2.220 
11.1179 


In 1H40, the quantities were, imported, flOt.lFSl cwts.; entered for consumption. ca ts. 

The iiiiportatiuus of codilla and tow of licnip arc not distiiiguislicd in the public accounts from 
those of l''i,Ax. 

Hemp-skeds, the produce of tho Otnnaffis saliva, abound in a thick mucilage, ami 
are sometimes used medicinally for tho preparation of cniulsion.s : a useful oil i.s 
also obtained from them. About 1(1 or 12 bushels to tho aero are eunsidoreil 
as a medium produce. Tho be.st are held to bo those obtaimul from Itiga ; but 
wherever procured, care .should bo taken that they arc fresh, which will be known 
by their being heavy, and bright in the colour. About 1151)0 quarters arc imported 
annually. 

H KMP-.SF.ED Oil, obtained from the seeds by pre.ssnre, is similar in its qualities 
to linsectl oil. It is of a green coloer, ami strongly impregnated with tho peculiar 
odour of the plant. It is made in immense quantities in Russia. 


In ancient times the hemp-ptant appears to have bwn v.atucd more for its medicinal properties 
than for its atlaptation to the inaniifm’turc of cordsiRC. It contains a doletcrions narcotic secret 
ti(»n of fcrcfit encrjjy; and in variou.s easteni <-ountrie.s, an infusion of the le.ave» is at pre.s<‘nt much 
used for inducin'.; the drowsy ecstatic feelinj; for which opium is esteemed. The Icuvc.s, chopped 
Very fine, arc also mixed wi'th tobacco for stiiokin;;. 

IlKNNE, a reddish-hrotvn substantive dye procured from the le.avos of tho 
Egyptian pri%et (Lawsnnia inermis), is used extensively by Egyi»tiaii and Asiati<*. 
females for colouring certain parts of their hand.s and feet. It i.s also employed 
in the east for dyeing ordinary stuffs. 

HERRINGS (Hu. Ifarhigen. Fr. ITnrvngs. Ger. Tlaringr, Ifrringe. Tt. 
Aringhe. Vot. 6 l Arenqurs. Rus. .SV’Wi). The herring is a fi.sh (fVwpm An- 
rengus) ranked by Cuvier in tho same order with the pilcliard, epr;tt, sha<l, an¬ 
chovy, and white bait. The body is covered with scales, the upper jtart is bine or 
green according to the light, tlie lower part of a silvery white ; ordinary weight 
5.^ ounce.s, and length 10 to 12 inches ; owing to the gill-lids being very loose and 
oiMming wide, it dies almo.st the in.stant it is taken out of the water. 

The opinion of Pennant that tho herring periodically migrate.s from within tho 
Arctic circle to the Briti.sh seas to depo.sit its spawn is rojectcil by modern zoolo¬ 
gists. “ The herring inhabits the deep waters all round tho British coa.-'ts, ami 
approaches the shores in the months of August and Septennher for the piir|)o.sc of de¬ 
positing its spawn, whicli takes place in October or tho beginning of November. It 
IS during these months that the great fishing is carried on, for after tho spawning is 
over it returns to deep water. The mode of fishing for herrings is by drift-nets, very 
similar to those employed for taking mackerel and pilchard, with a slight diHorenc.o 
in the size of tho mesh. The net is .suspended by its upper edge from tho «lrift rup<i 
by various shorter and smaller ropes called buoy ropes ; and considerable practi«':il 
skill i.s required in tho arrangement, that tho net may hang w ith the me Jios square, 
smooth and even in tho water, and at the projier depth; for according to tho wiml, 
tide, situation of their food, and other caus<!.s, tho herrings swim at various «lis- 
tances from the surface .”—** Tlio si/.o of the boat used depends on tho distaneo 
ftom shore at which tho fishery is carried on ; but whether in deep or in shallow 
w.ater, the nets are only in aetiial use during tho night. It i.s found that tho fish 
strike tho nets in much greater mimbers when it is dark than when it is light; tlio 
darkest nights, therefore, and tho.se in which the surface of tlic water is ruiiled by 
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a breeze, are considered tlie most favourable. It is supposed tliat nets stretched 
in the daytime alarm the fish, and cause them to quit the places where that prac- 
tic (5 is followed ; it is therefore strictly forbidden.” ( YarreWs liritish Fiahes.) 

The herring fishery has been prosecuted on the British shores from a remote pe¬ 
riod ; but its early history is involved in obscurity. The progress of the Dutch 
herring fishery is well known. There is a popular saying in Holland that “ the 
foundation of Amsterdam is laid on herring bones,’^ in allusion to the fbhery 
having formerly been its great staple. Under the stadtholdcrs this fishery was 
considered as tho right arm of the republic, and it was always entitled the “ (♦rand 
Fishery.” When in the height of its pro8i»erity (about IG.'iU), the total number of 
vessels Avliich it employed, including those engaged in bringing salt and exporting 
the fish, was stated at G400, and the number of mariners and fishermen at 11‘2,00U. 
The extraordinary progress of that people led to various measures in this country 
for encouraging the British fisheries. These measures assumed a variety of 
forms at difierent times,—-such as fishing towns built at the public expense,—asso¬ 
ciations under royal patronage,—the strict observance of Lent,—remission of the 
salt duties,—^the importation, duty free, of foreign commodities received in ex¬ 
change for fish,—lotteries,—collections in churches,—rendering it obligatory upon 
victuallers to take yearly a certain quantity at 30s. a-barrel,—and lastly, direct 
bounties. These “ encouragements” all failed in communicating any thing like 
permanent prosperity to the fishery ; and some of them, particularly tfiat of boun¬ 
ties, led to great abuses (Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. .“>). It would exceed tho 
limits of this article to specify the diifercnt changes which took place in the bounty 
8>>tom. It may be mentioned, however, that in 1320, after various modifications, an 
allowance of 20s. a-ton, increasing under certain circumstances to 50s., was 
granteil on all vessels of from 15 to (JO tons fitted ont for the shore fis-hery, exclusive 
of a premium of 4s. per barrel on herrings cured gutted, and of 2s. 8d. per barrel on 
those exported. In a few years afterwards, the principle of bounties was aban¬ 
doned; in 1320, tho export bounty was withdrawn, and the bounty of 4s. was re¬ 
duced Is. each succeeding year until 1330, when it cea.sed altogether. 

Tho withdrawal of tho bounties, so far from having injured tho herring fishery, 
has ha<l a contrary effect. The fishermen, no longer encouraged to look to extr.a- 
neous aiil, and relieved from the intrusion of land.smen who engaged for a few 
weeks in the fishery for the purpose of obtaining the bounty, have redoubled their 
exertions, and are now bettor clothed, better fetl, and more temperate than before ; 
while in many cases they have been enabled by their indu.stry to substitute for 
the small boats formerly used others of much larger dimensions, and to provide 
themselves W'ith superior fishing materials. The following statement exhibits a 
comparative view of the fishery both before and subsequent to the abolition of tho 
bounties :— 


War. to 
April .5. 

No. of Barrels Cured. 

Barrels 

Branded. 

No. of Barrels Exported. j 

(Jutted. 

Ungutted. 

Totfil. 

(Jutted. ! Unputted. 

Total. 

inn 

05,4.30 

28,397 

91,827 

55,662 

18,880 

19,253 

38,1.33 

1815 

105,.372 

54,767 

l(>0,i;i9 

83,.376 

68,938 

72,367 

141..305 

lltL’O 

.347,1SK» 

.35..301 

:1K2,491 

309,71H> 

244,096 

9,420 

2.5;i,.516 

1825 

»t3,3'>7 


347,665 

270,844 

201,882 

134 

202,016 

!«:«► 

280,8.3.3 

48,623 

.329.6.S6 

218,418 

177,776 

.3,878 

181.654 

lH;i5 

217.242 

60,075 

277,317 

85,079 

156.225 

2..': HO 

1.58,«i5 

18.%‘ 

387.;i34 

98,281 

497.615 

192,.317 

270.846 

' 2..547 

273..39.3 

iai7 

25H),o77 

107,6(» 

397,737 

114,193 

187,2.38 

2.027 

1 189.265 

lam 

.382,400 

125,.375 

507.775 

141..'>.S2 

229,160 

5.91)7 

2.35.1.58 

183<) 

382,229 

173,3.31 

565,5(K> 

1.1.3,01.50 

2X1,690 

6,040 

239.730 

1840 

410,.3.32 

138,465 

548.798 

1.52,231 

253,883 

1 I ..068 

2.5.5.851 


Herrings arc brought to market in throe forms : fresh herrings are the condition 
in which they are taken from the sea ; v?hitc or pickled herrings are merely .salted 
and put into barrels ; red herrings aro gutted and salted, and afterwards hung up 
and fired witipthe smoko of CToeh wood. Fresh herrings aro consumed in consi<f- 
er.ablo quantities in towns aajoiiiing tho coast; but it is tho pickled and red her¬ 
rings which form tho groat objects of tho fishery. Tho h(Mt fishery is that chiefly 
pursued when the fishing ground is not at a great distance from tho shore. The 
deep-sea fishery, where tho fishermen go out to sea wherever tho fi.sh aro to bo 
found, rc<iuires vessids of a larger description (generally from 30 to 80 tons), as the 
herrings are picklod and stowed on board. The vessels fitted out for this fishery 
commonly meet with tho carlio.st and best herrings ; and owing to the circumstanco 
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of tho fish deserting parts of tlio coast which they have been accustomed to fre¬ 
quent, it is a more regular source of profit than tho boat fishery, though it re¬ 
quires larger cai)ital. Tho liritish cured herrings, though now iiiuch better than 
tormerly, are still inferior to tho Dutch; tho British fishery, depending for its 
prosperity upon quantity rather than quality. 

The fishery is mostly on tho N. K. coast, particularly at Wick and Dunbar; it 
is also pursued extensively in the Drkney and Shetland Isles, on tho W. coast of 
Scotland, Isle of Man, Yorkshire coast, and at Yarmouth, where red herrings aro 
largely cured for the home market. A great ]>roportion of tho Scotch cure«l 
herrings is sent to Ireland, especially to Limerick, and cxporteil to foreign iwirts. 
In 18fi9, tho total exportations from the U. K. were, to British W. Indio s, f->,:U4 
barrels ; Prussia, 62,07.3; Germany, 18,021; Russia, 6074; Italy and Sicily, 29,618; 
Mauritius, 3340 ; Australia, 1760 ; other countries, 4429; total, 137,689 barrels ; 
declared value, £143,067. The market abroad is much less extensive than it might 
be if no impediments were offered by heavy duties. In Spain, Portugal, Italy,and 
India, tho consumption might be rendered much greater. 

Notwithstanding the repeal of the bounties, tho fishery is still under the surveil¬ 
lance of a “ Herring Board,*’ which has officers at tho different fishing stations, to 
superintend tho curing department, and who affix an official brand to barrels con¬ 
taining a certain quality of fish. 

The “ British Society for extending the Fisheries and improving tho Sea Coasts” 
is a patriotic joint-.stock company, which was incorporated in 1786, for building 
stations in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. No dividend has yet been 
made by tho corporation ; but it is still expected jthat their lands, harbours, and 
buildings, may yield a rent. . 

Tho last of herrings is 13,000. The barrel is 32 old English wine, or 26f, Imji. 
gallons. The cran is 4.5 wine, or .37A Imj). gallons. A cade is .500 herrings. 

HICKORY, a tree iCarya) common in this country, and growing on a largo 
scale in many parts of the United States. Sever.al species arc recognised, 
though no difference can be distinguislied in their timber, which is cross-grained, 
red at the heart, heavy, and exceedingly tough and strong ; but it is subji'ct to bo 
att.ackcd by worm.s, and it decays quickly when exposed to the we.ithcr. It is 
chiefly employed for carriage-shafts and springs, largo screws, chair-backs, Imops, 
whip-handles, and similar purpose.s. The iiickory wiis formerly oonibiiied with tho 
Jvylana or true walnut ; but it is distinguished by the shell of its nuts not being 
deeply furrowed- The nut.s of one species {C. olivipfurmis), called I’ocan nuts, form 
a small article of N. American trade. 

HIDES (Du. Huifl.en. Fr. Penux. Ger. JJaute. It. Cunja. Por. Prflrs. 
Rus. Koshi. Sp. Pellejoa, Pir/es)^ the skins of cattle, form an im|)ortant hranch 
both of our inland and foreign trade. Various kinds are distingnisho<i. Raw «>r 
green hides are those in tho state in which they arc taken from tho carcass ; salted 
hides are those dressed or seasoned with salt, alum, or saltpetre, to prevent them 
from putrefying; and tanned or cured hides. The animals wlio.se liides are met with 
in commerce are the ox,bufialo, and horse. Tho huffalo hide is larger and heavier 
than that of the ox, and is, besides, distinguished by a tuft of hair on tin* shouhh'rs. 
Lo.sh bides aro buffalo and others dressed in oil in the same way as cbaimiis 
hkius. Muscovy or Russian hi<les are tanned and coloured of a firown or rod 
colony. The quantity of untanned hides annually imported into tho United King- 
<lorri is now from 3.50,000 to 400,000 cwts., fully seven-eighths of which are entered 
for home consumption. Upwards of one-half of tho wliolo importations is from 
Buenos Ayres; considerable quantities aro likewise brought from Brazil, tho East 
Indies. Capo of Good Hope, and United States; while smaller shipments aro made 
from tiio N. of Europe, Morocco, Philippine Island.s, W. Indies, Australia, and 
other .places. The importations of tanned hides, owing to the heavy duty, aro 
inconsiderable, seldom exceeding in a year 100,000 lbs. [LKATHEn. Ski.ns.j 

HIMTEN, a Gorman com mea.surc, varying in different place's. 

IIIRING. [Bailment. Cahrieks. Charter-Partv. SiiipriNo. Master 
AM) Servant. Principal and Age.nt.1 

IKJG, one of the most useful and widely distributed of the domestic animals. It 
I>o.ssesses extraordinary focniiditv, lives and thrives on almost every kind of fooil, 
ami converts a given quantity of aliment into fat sooner than any other animal. 
Gf tho domestic hog USusaner) numerous varieties aredi.stingui.she<i. In England, 
the chief arc—tho Cliineso nog, of eastern origin, small in size, iteiicate of aspect, 
and remarkable for its fecunnity and disposition to fatten ; the Neapolitan, smooth 
and black, also highly prolific, though not hardy; tho Berkshire, middio sized. 
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and reddish-wliitc colour, with brown or black spots, is much esteemed, the most 
^cin.*rally spread of the jiative breeds, and is that commonly fed in distilleries; tho 
llampshire, chiefly of a white colour, is the best of the larger classes. Other 
varieties exist in various counties. In Scotland, there are several mixed kinds. 
In Ireland, they are usually of a large size and coarse form. In the hog, the same 
external characters indicate a disposition to fatten, as in <.ther live stock. “• The 
chest should be deep and broad, the rib.s largely arched, tho neck short, ainl the 
head and limbs .small; the bristles should be soft, approaching to hair, and tho 
skin soft and elastic.” {Loiv’s jifjricuUure.) • 

The animal is fed for two purposes. Tho one is to yield pork, which may be 
iise<l either fresh, salted, or pickmd, and for which the pigs arc ready in (> or K 
months; the other is to produce bacon, prepared by salting and drying the flesh, 
ami for which they are ready in 10 or 12 months. The smaller class of early feed- 
ing pigs is preferred for tho former purpose, the larger class, as tho Hampshire, for 
the latter. In the case of pickling pork, the carcass is cut into pieces, and packed 
in kits or barrels. When designed for bacon, tho body is cut so as to separate the 
ham.s or legs from the flitches or sides : It is generally cured in the cold mouths, 
from September to April. Tho flesh of the hog is highly nutritive, and it forms 
a great part of the animal food of the labouring classes of many countries, esj>e- 
cially Kngland ; while, from its ready reception of salt, it is better fitted for pre¬ 
servation than any other flesh, and is thus eminently adapted for sea voyages, 
for wliieh purpose it is largely used. 

Iti I'higland, Yorksliiro and Westmoreland are distinguished for the quantity 
and quality of their hams. Tho best bacon is made in Wilts, Hamps-hire, and 
I Jerks. But tho Kiiglish hams and bacon arc now confessedly rivalled (^y those of 
tho Scotch counties—Dumfries, Wigtown, an<i Kirkcudbright—large quantities 
<»f whi«-h are shipped to Liverpool. In Ireland, Ifogs are very generally reared, 
(lio pig being an inmato of almo.st every cottage; and large quantities ofiiork, 
bacon, and hams, ar(i sent from thence to Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow. They 
are comparatively coarse and ill flavoured, an inferiority resulting as well from 
batl feeding as from want of skill and atteutivt in tlio process of curing. 'J’ho 
shipments from Ireland to Britain in lo'J.I were,—bacon and hams, .%’2,27y cwts.; 
beef and nork (not separated in the public accounts), <)04,2oo cwts. ; and in 183.>, 
bacon and hams, 37^,111 cwts., estimated value, A'828,158; and beef and pork, 
3rh, 172 cwts., value, i’723,83/). 

'I’lio exportations from tho United Kingdom liave increased of late years, and in 
1839 the quantities and declared value were as follow,—bacon and hams, 31,519 
e.wts., ±*98,431 ; beef and pork, 80’,222 barrels, ±‘227,405; sent mostly to the W. 
Indies, ami in small quantities to British America, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, India, Spain, and other places. Tho importations, owing to the heavy 
duty, are trifling. 

liOGSH EAD, a British measure of capacity prior to the introduction of the Im¬ 
perial system. The wine hogshead contained 83 wine gallons = 52*49 Inip. galls. 
The ale hogshead contained 54 ale gallons 54'9*2 Imp. galls. 

IlGLIliUT, a largo fiat fish (Ilipvof/losstfs vnl</aris)f sometimes confounded 
with turbot, but much inferior in quality. The flesh, tliough white and firm, is 
<lrv, with but little flavour. Its capture is briucipally confined to the northern 
fisheries. 

HOLLAND [Ni-.TUF.m.\NDS, Kinc.dom op tukI. 

IIOLOGllABH, in tho law of Scotland, is an expression used to designate a 
deed which, from being wholly in the handwriting of the granter, is. to a certain 
exte.ut, pTvvilcgjed, and probative without the solemnities which other deeds require 
in their execution. 

HONDURAS (BRITISH), a settlement extending along thcB. coast of Central 
America, between lat. 15° .54' and 18" 30' N., and Tong. 88° and 90° W. Area, 
ill defined. Population in 183.9, whitoSj 235 ; coloiiretl, 7700 ; total, 7935. It is 
governed by a superintendent, who is assisted by seven councillors elected annually. 

Tile .shore i« studded with low coral isles, called keys, and the coast i.s rocky but Hat; the laud, 
however, gradually rises into n bold and lofty region, interspcrseil with rivers aiul lagoons, and 
ciiveretl with noble forests. Thu country is rich in vcgctalde productions, and arrowroot and 
rice are grown to a siiiall oxte.nt, but cultivation is neglected, and the inhabitants cbicHy employ 
tlicmselve-s in wood-cutting, principally tiio inoliogany tree, of which this district is the chief scat, 
and collcotitig natural pruiliice. The exportations in 18;«» con-sistod of square feet of 

iiialiogany. }W:2 tons logwood, 3586 tons cochineal, besides liidos, cocoa-nuts, cedar, turtle, and 
other articles. 

liatizf, the only town and port, is built on l>oth sides of the river of that name, in lat. 17° 3d' N., 
long. 88° 8' W. The houses, constructed of wood, are raised 8 or 10 feet from tho ground, on 
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pillan of mahOKany; pop. about Tlicrc is excellent anchorage for vessels of moderate sl/.c, 

which is protected by the numerous keys from the heavy swells of the open sea. Uesides the ex¬ 
portation of the produce of the colony, Halixe has of hite years become the depdt of Itritish manii- 
iiu:tures and foreign merchandise designed fur the consumption of Central America, which aru 
forwarded thence to Izubal and Oinoa. 

The imports ns well as exports of Halixo, and the colony generally, are estimated to amount to 
between .'£400,<N)0 and ^‘fi()t>,<)U0. In 10.311, I07 vessels entered, of whicli, belonging to Creut 
Britain, 81; British colonics, 4; United States, 22. 

The measures and weights are Uritish, and accounts are kept in pounds, sliillings, and pence 
currency. The nominal par of exchange with Bngland is .£140 Honduras currency i>er ,£1(N) 
sterV’ig, but the premium on mercantile bills is always considerably higher. In DM?, the premium 
was about 18 per cent., and in 1838, from 18 to 2ti per ccut. The Bpauisli dollar is valued at (>s. Kd. 
currency, the doubloon at 6s. 8d. currency. The public revenue amounts to about X'^o,0U<». 


The British occupation of this coast appears to have been commenced by smugglers and logwood 
cutters from Jamaica, in the t7th century'. In 1754, the settlers were cxi>cUed by the Kpaniurds, 
but permitted to return in 1763. in 1779, they were .again exiieiled, but restored in l/lCt. The 
colony was once more attacked by the Hpaniarm in 1/88, but unsuccessfully i and the coast from 
the Rio Hondo, on the N., to the Sarstuun river on tlte S., with the adjacent country, ts now con¬ 
sidered to belong to Great Britain by right of conquest. 

HONE, a fine kind of stone, imported from Germany and Turkey, used for 
shai^nin^ or setting cutlery. It is of a green eolotir, inclining to yellow, ufteii 
marked with thin dendrical lines, and is moderately hard, having a fine close tex¬ 
ture resembling indurated clay. 

HONEY (hr. A/iW. GoT./fonig. It.Mie/e. Sp. il/tV/),a well-known pnnlnet 
of the bee. Its taste is pleasant and sweet j smell balsamic, and various, aeotirding 
to the flowers from whicn it is collected. W heii new, it is viscid, thick, and smooth; 
when old, crystalline and granulated. The best is that which is freest from c»ilour, 
and contabs the largest grains when it concretes. That obtained from young bees, 
and which flows spoutaiieously from the combs, is the purest and finest ; it is 
known by the name of Virgin hmiey. Honey separated from the wax by exj)n‘s- 
sion is less pure ; and there is another sort still inferior, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are pressed. It is often adulterated, or originally bad. When 
collected where fetid flowers abound, as species of garlic, its smell is ofieiisive. 
Genuine honey docs not ferment spontaneously or mould. It is often mixe«l with 
water to increase its bulk,—a fraud knowu by its thinness, and having 110 tendency 
to granulate. More commonly flour is added as well as water. This kind also 
granulates very imperfectly, and the adulteration is detected by dissolving it in 
cold water, when the flour subsides. Honey is abundantly produced in this country. 
It is also imported from Narbonne in France and other places. 

HOONDEE, in India, a native bill of exchange. 

HOOPS, the circular bindings of casks or barrels. 

IKJPS (Fr. Houblon. Ger. llopfen^. The hop, a diaicioua plant {Ilumulus 
lupuhts), with a perennial root, is extensively cultivated iii Kent, Sus.‘5ex, and 
Herefordshire, on account of the female catkins, which, after being picked and 
kiln-dried, are used by brewers for giving a bitter flavour to Ixwr, as well as for 
preserving it. Hops vary in produce from 2 to 20 cwts. per acre; from 10 to 1-t 
cwts. is a favouraole crop. The expense of forming new ground is freqiunttly 
little less than £100 per acre. Warm seasons with little rain are required for good 
crops. Great heat aner rains, and high winds, are particularly destructive, and 
they are exposed to numerous diseases and the ravages of many insects, so that 
their culture is both expensive and uncertain. 

The finer flavoured and light coloured hops are pressed into pockets, or sa(;ks, of 
comparatively fine cloth, which weigh about H each, and are sold chiefly to 
the ale-brewer. The strong flavoured and high coloured hops are put into bags of a. 
very coarse mat kind of texture, which contain generally double the weight of tho 
pockets. These are used by porter and small-beer brewers. The fine flavour or 
aroma ^ hops does not exist a year. Beyond that time they become oUl hops; and 
are sold at a cheaper rate to the porter-brewer. A year or two longer, and tho 
bitter itself disappears; and the whole becomes notniug better than chafl*. The 
Nottinghamshire or North-clay hops, have the pre-eminence in rankness, ami, 
accordingly, with a certain description of buyers, bear a higher price than tho Kent, 
though that is not so high as the general pride of Fariiham hops. Of tho Kmit hops, 
the best are those grown near Canterbury (** Art of Urcwing,*' I Ah. of UsefU 
Knowledge). Tho strength of hops is judged by the thickness and solidity of tho 
catkins ; and the flavour by the smell. 

Pmm ise.oeo to 00,600 acres in England are occupied with hop garden*, ahoiit one-lmir being in 
Kent ; and an cxetiM duty of llto. 8d. per cwt. is levied upon tlicir produce (4S tleo. HI. c. 04). for 
which, however, nearly a year's credit is allowed by 1 & 3 Win. IV. c. M. The qiiantUlcs cliarged 
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■wIlli duty were, in 1835, 49,088.789 lbs.; In 18.98, 41,874,91.') lbs.; In 1897, .’) 7 , 29 . 5,.904 |b<. • fn 
lO.-#), ;)r»,801,224 lbs.; and in 1839, 42,«9«,62y llw. 'J'he amount of duty in Ijoy was 4.'.'C7,4!!H, 
.ltriti.sh)i(ir>s are e-tiportud to Haniburjr, Antwerp, St Petersburir. New 9 urk, Australia, and oilii-r 
lilu<!es. Tlio quantity imported is trittiiig, as the duty Is of a pn.hiliitory cliaraetcr. 

Uritish hops reimported are to he deemed foreign.—(8 4 Win. IV, c. 52, § .'i3.) 

HOllEHOUND (WHITE), a common herb (i)f«rr«6<K»i the Icave.s 

of which are an article of the materia medica. They arc of a wliitish -gray, woolly 
appearance, and possess a faint odour, and a bitter, sharp ta.ste. 

HORN (]•>. Come. (lcr.//om) is distinguished from bone by being soft, Rnigh, 
semi-transparent, and susceptible of being cut and pressed into a variety of Wmis; 
properties which fit it for being employed in turnery, for knife-handles, and in the 
manufacture of combs, snuffboxes, lanterns, and other articles. The horns of the 
ox, goat, sheep, and other animals are largely used for these piirposo.s ; and be¬ 
sides those obtained inthi.8 country, about .S0,000 cwts. arc annually imported from 
abroad, two-thirds of which are entered for home consumption. The horn.s of goats 
and sheep arc preferred from their being whiter and more transparent than thoso 
of other animaLs. 

HORNBEAM, an indigenous British tree (Carpinm betulns), common in 
copses. In appearance it is graceful, resembling the beech. It.s wood is tough, 
and well suited for tool-handles, cogs, and for other purposes in which strength is 
r(!(|uircd ; but it is coarse, and unfit for cabinet work. 

HORSE, a noble quadruped (Ktjuus vahallus\ who.se beauty, strength, lind doci¬ 
lity have now connected nim, directly or indirectly, with almost all the pur¬ 
poses of life. The horse is strictly herbivorous. His stomach is comparatively 
small, and ho eats often. He sleeps very little, and frerpu-iitly standing. The 
foal is used for work %vhon about 3 years old. The horse live.s for 'Jfi years, but 
is seldom capable of much work after 1.5. 'J'he ago can be ascertained by tho 
teeth till the eighth year ; after which he is said to be past mark.” In old ani¬ 
mals, however, the gums shrink from tho teeth, which ar(f left very long, and 
become of a yellow or brown colour. 

Tho horse is va.stly modified in his form and character by tho phy.sical condi¬ 
tion of the countries in which ho is naturali>!bd. The pony of Norw'ay or of tho 
Highlands of Scotland and tho huge horse of tho plains present extremes of 
strength and size; while, again, the.«e contrast in a .‘•trikiug manner with the 
light form and agile shape di.splaycd by thoso fed on tho arid plains and scanty 
herbage of warmer countries. To the intermixture of tho last with the former tho 
technical term Mood is applied. Importations of them anciently took place from 
Spain and Barbary; and at a later period from Arabia. The African and Arabian 
horses, accordingly, have given their characters to the blood-horse of England and 
its innumerable varieties. “ Tho animal in which this effect of blood is the most 
remarkable is the English race-hors*-. Eor the combination of sqiccd with the no- 
ce.ssary strcn;^th, this creature can scarcely bo surpassed. He forms, however, a 
race of artificial creation, .admirably suited for a particular purpose, but not othcr- 
■vvi.so deserving of cultivation, except from this, that it is the stallions of this race 
that continno the excellence and purity of the parent stock. Tho hunter is perhaps 
the finest race of horses known. It combines tlie blood of the Arabian and other 
races of tho South and East with tho powerful form of the horses of tho N. of 
Europe in a much happier proportion tlian the race-horse. From the hunter down¬ 
wards to tho races where no mixture of southern blood can be traced, tho gratia- 
tions are innumerable. It is in this class that our road horses and hackneys, tiio 
horses employed in our coaches and carriages of all kinds, nay, often in tho mere 
labour of heavy draught, arc contained. It forms the most nnmerous class of horses 
in tho country. But a largo proportion is bad, having lost tho hardiness and 
strength of tho native race, without having arrived at tho speed and other qualit it's 
of good breeding. The remaining class of norses consists of thoso in which no mix¬ 
ture, or a very slight one. of stranger blood is found. These are tho ponies of our 
mountains, or tho larger norses of tho plains” (Low's Affriculture). Of the last, 
usually termed cart or farm horses, tho most commonly enumerated breeds 
are—1. The Old English black horse, of very largo size, chicfiv bred in the midland 
counties, from Lincolnshire to Stattordshiro ; ‘2. The Clydesdale, or breed of the 
central plains of Scotland ; 3. The Cleveland Bay, the origin of the better kind of 
coach-hor.so, bred over the whole of Yorkshire and Durham ; and 4, Tho Suffolk 
I’nnch, so termed from its punchy form. 

“ In a horso where speed alone is required, tho chest must not bo too broad ; but 
in a horso in which _we require the power of active motion, or, in technical language. 
action, combined with endurance, there should be a sufficient breadth of chest, and 
a medium, therefore, is what is desired in tho hackuoy and hunter. In the farm- 
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horse the chest should bo broad, because in the farm-horse wo require the power of 
draught, and not of speed. The chest of the horse behind tlie shoulders sliould bo 
deep; his back, when we look for strength, without sacrificing this to mere speed, 
should be short; the ribs should approach near to the |)elvis, as indicating strengtli, 
though if speed alone be required, this point may bo sacrificed. The fore arm ainl 
hind leg to the joints should bo muscular, and below the joints tendinous. Tlio 
trunk sliould be barrel-shaped, but somewhat elliptical, and gently enlarging from 
the breast backward.” (.Ibid.) 

Th5^’demand for horses for the saddle, for carriages, and for the heavier labours of 
every kind is very great. They are most ly produced on ordinary farms; but the race¬ 
horse and the finer animals for the saddle are bred chiefly in Yorkshire. A consider¬ 
able number of blood horses are also reareil in Ireland, especially in the rich grazing 
counties of Meath and Koscommon ; they are smaller and clumsier than the Eng¬ 
lish, but strong and hardy, full of fire and courage, and the best leaper.s in the world. 

There arc not any documents from which the number of horses kopt in tbi.s 
country can be ascertained; The elements for such a computation, which never 
were very complete, have of late years been rendered much less so through tl.o 
repeal 01 the taxes levied upon such as are used for various employments. Mr 
McQueen estimates the number in the United Kingdom at 'i,!!}!,!!).), but tliis wo 
consider an exaggeration. The exportation of horses has of late years grown into 
imjportance. The quantity imported is inconsiderable. 

The principal repositories in London for the sale of hor.^c.'* by public auction or 
private contract, are ;—/>i.ro»’s, Gosw'cll Street, on Tuesday.s ami Fridays ; //or.v.- 
Bazaar^ King Street, Portmau Square, Tuesdays and Satuniays ; .Morris', late 
Aldridge'Sy Little St Martin’.s Lane, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; Taitersa/l's, 
Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, Mondays and Thursdays. 


Tlicre are few sources of greater atiuojance, hotli to the huyf ” and the seller of the horse, th:m 
disputes with regard to soundness. “ That horse is sound in whom there is no disc:i.se, in>r anv 
alteration of structure in .any part wltich impairs, or is likely to impair, hi.s natural iiM‘fiili>e,\ 
That horse is unsound that labours under di.«ca'c, or that has some alteration of .stnietiire th.it 
does interfere, or is likely to interfere, with his natural uscfnlne.->.s.” •• In the pun hase of a Ii.um , 
the buyer usually receives, embodied in thtSr receij>., what is termed a tcarrantj/. It shoiiM he 
thus expressed;— 

** Received of A B forty pounds for a gray marc, warranted only five years old, boisihI. free fr.iiii 
vice, and quiet to ride and drive. * * “ J>.” 

“ A receipt including merely the word * warriinted,’ extends only to soundness.—• warrante.i 
sound * extends, no further; tlie age, freedom from vice, ami ipiietn'e.ss to rid.* iiiid drive. shouM 
be specially named. This warranty extends to every eau.“e of imsoimdiieBS th.it can he detis li d. 
or that lurks in the constitution at the iniie of .sale,' and to t-viri veions halift v>liieli the ;iiiiio;ii 
ha.s hitherto shown. Te estahlisii a breach of the wari.mty. and to lie enatded to return tlii* Imr-e 
or recover the price, the purchaser must prove (hot it uuis unsound or viciimst;/ disjiti.<,-d ot the 
time, of sale. In tuse of cough, the horse must have been heard to eoiigti previous Ui tlie pureh!i>.e, 
or as he was led home, or a.s soon as he had e"lcrerl the stables of the pureh.aser. Coiigh ng, even 
on the following morning, will not be sufficient; for it is possihle that he might ha\e caught cold 
by change of stabling.” “ Ifo price trill implp a warranty, nr he cfiniv.il. tit to one ; there iiiiisi be 
an express waminiy.” “ The warranty should he given at the time -if sale. A w.arranty, or a pro- 
inise to warrant the horse, given at any period antecedent to ♦!«« siile, is inv.alid." •• warriinly 
after the sale is invalid, for it is given without any legal conHiili*ration. In order to eompl.*te the 
purchase, there must be a tran-fer of the animal, cir a ineiiiorandum of agreement, or tin* payment 
of earne.st-money: the lea.st sum will siiffiix* for earnest. No verbal promise to buy or to'sell is 
binding without one of these.” *• Where there is no warranty, an action mnv be brought on tin* 
ground of fraud, b it this is \ery difficult to be maintained, and few possililv will liaxard it. It 
will be neces-sary to prov*: tba» tin: deal-r knew the defect, and that the pun hn.«er was imposed 
upon by hi.s false repreMent,ati')n ; and iliat, too, in a ease in wliieli a person of ordinary circum¬ 
spection might have been iini -(sl up n."~~{The Hor.se, Lih. of Useful Know., p. 2«il .‘Kilt.) 

The repositories in London n d oilier great towns for the p'erioiiie.al sale of horses bv auefinn, 
are of great convenience to the seller who can at onee get rid of a horse with which he wishes to 
part, and who is relieved from the nuisance or fear of having it retnmefl on account of the hre:ii b 
of the warranty, hecau.sc in these phw;es only two days are allowed for the trial, and If tlie nnimal 
is not returned within that ncriod, lie c.annot be returned afterwards. Thev are also eoriven.eiit 
to the purchaser, who can thus soon f nd a horse th..t will suit him. and which, from this rcHtrii*- 
tion as to the returning of the animal, be will obtain 20 or 30 per cent. Iielow the duiierV prices. 

And so on at the same rate for any number of 
, su< 'i horses. f; d. 

Race-horses, c.'ich.. 3 ’ IK o 

llorscs let foi hire without paying post- 

i horse duty, each..*.I g f» 

Horses rode by butchers in their trad**. 

! each.I g fj 

Where two only arc kept, tlie seroiid at 0 III it 

Horses for titling, not exceeding tlio 

height of 1.3 bands, each.t 1 o 

Other horses and mules l;i hands liigh, 

each.0 10 0 

{ Exefnjdions.—HorsoB uscti fur the purposes of 


Assessed Taxes on Horses in liritain.—Horse < 
for riding, or drawing carriages. 
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husbandry or by market-gardeners in their; 
liiisiiiess. _ j 

Farm-horses occasionally used for drawing bur- • 
dens, or let for drawing, for hire or profit, if 
not used for drawing any carriage chargeable 
with duty. 

ITorsc useil for the purpose of riding, or of draw¬ 
ing any carriage not chargealde with duty, by 
any tenant of a farm at a rack-rent under 
per atiuuin, provided the person claim¬ 
ing the exemption keep only one ^siicb horse, I 
anti liave no income exceeding £100 per an-1 
num from any other source. 

Horse used for riding by any bailiff, sliepbcrd,' 


or herdsman, where only one such horse is 
kept. 

Horse used for the purpose of riding, or of 
drawing any carriage not t-bargeuldc with 
duty, by any clergyman (including di-senters), 
provided the person claiming tbc exemption 
keep only one sucb horse, and liave an in¬ 
come, whether arising from his eccb-siustical 
appointment or otherwise, under per 

annum. 

Mares kept for the sole pHri»o.«e of brce*mig. 

Horses kept by licenseil poKtiiiastcrs may be used 
for liusbandry, and for drawing fuel, nwuure, 
com, or fodder, free from duty. 


ITon.SKDEAi.KRS in London and within tho bills of mortality arc? assessed in pay¬ 
ment of ail annual duty of £‘2fl ; and in other parts of Britain, £12 : 10. K.vrtnp- 
tioiis. -Iversons who only sell horses bred by themselves or kept as farming-stock 
at least .S ’nonths. 

HORS'.j-I^OWER, the dynamical unit employed to express the force of the 
steam-engine, is estimated at 33,000 avoirdupois pounds weight, raised one foot 
high in a minute; lK.*iug a force ccfnal to that which tho average strength of a horse 
Avas believed ca]jal)le of exerting. “ There have been different estimate.*? as to the 
real power '>f horses, and it is now considered that, taking the most advantageous 
rate for using l»,.r.<e-pv.n ir, the medium power of that animal is equal to about 
22,000 lbs. raiseil one foot high per minute. However, the other, 33,000 lbs., is 
(rikon as the standard, ard is what is meant when a hurse-pow'er is spoken of. In 
•oiniiaring the power of a steam-enmne W’ith that of horses applied to do the same 
w«,rk, it must be remembered that tlie engine horse-power is 33,000 lbs. raised one 
fo!>t per minute, the real horse-power only 22,000 lbs.; and that the engine will 
w.nl iinc'easingl) fo: 2-1 hours, whUo the horse works at that rate oiilj' 8 honi's. 

- ngiue works three times as long as the horse,—hence, to do the same work in 
■ ; y -s an engine of one hv<rs''-power, 4'5 horses would be required. The jmwer 
.; I m.iii may bo estimated ot l-.'ith of ihc real power of ahorse, or 4400 lbs. raised 
oiU' »oi)t f>er uiinute.”— (Hugo lieid oil the Steam-Engine.) 

11 (’ 1.SE-R.\])1SH. the mingciit root of the. Coclilearia annoracia, a perennial 
n’.au? , vdinmoii in moi.-t places. It is used as a condiment, and is besides an ar¬ 
ticle of the mateiia raeuica. 

llO.'Sl r,RY. Thi.. maiiufactnr'? m..,y be hoM to date its origin from the intro¬ 
duction of the sto. king-‘rame, the first machine successfully u.sed in England for 
stij.ersc<ling h:»nd-la’'*. .r in the manufacture of clothing. It was invented by tho 
Kev. William l<ea of St John College, Cambridge,so early as the year lo89 ; and 
tliongh its value and iir,.joi tance wer- not at first understood, and a considerable 
time i'lapsei'* before s prulu^ ? superseded the trunk-hose then worn, tho impulse 
winch it gave to ,rade wa sensibly felt before the lapse of half a century ; and by 
ICbO, there were about (>80 fram-'s in britaiii, afibrding employment to 1200 work¬ 
men. Successive improvements were aftervards devised : tuck-ribs were invented 
in 1730, about which time also cotton was fiis* used in the manufacture of stock¬ 
ings ; and in 175.0, .Tcdcdiah Strutt obtained his patent for Derby ribs ; but no very 
considerable improvement was cor. .mmicaled ;o Lea’s invention until latelv, when 
stocking-frames* with a rotatory action, and worked by steam-power, were brought 
into use. 

Tho counties of Ijoioester, Nottingham, and Derby, are tho chief scats of tho 
niamifacturc in this country; in ♦he first, woollen hosierv is the principal branch, 
in the second, cotton, ar 1 in the tliinl, silk. Woollen Iiose are also made on a 
.bbn-able scale in Wales, and at ilawick, in .Scotland. It is not pos.«ible to 
ma kc any comparative estimate of tin? growth of the hosiery manufacture, but there 
< an!iot be a doubt that the homo trade has been very greatly increased within tho 
last fifty years. Of tho present extent ami value of tho manufacture, perhaps the 
best estimate is that made a few years ago by Mr Felkin of Nottingham. This 
gentleman oalnulates tho value of cotton hosiery annually made at £880,000, that of 
worsted at .£870,000, ana that of silk at £241,000. He e.stimatcs the number of 
stockings manufactured yearly at 3,510,000 dozens, and in the production of those 
there avo used 4,584,000 lbs. of raw cotton, value £153,000; 140,000 lbs. of raw 
silk, value £91,000; and 6,31BiOOO lbs. of English wool, value £318,000; making 
the total value of the materials £560,000, which arc ultiuuitely converted into tho 
exchangeable value of £1,991,000. Tho total number of i>or.sona employed is 7.3.000. 
Tho fi.\cd and floating capital invested, taking the machines at their working 
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value, may be thus stated : Fixed capital in mill.s and macliinory for preparins; 
•worsted, cotton, and silk yam, £140,(MK); fixed capital in frames, .t‘’J4.'>,000; floatiiii; 
capital m spinning, &c. £‘270,(K)0 ; floating capital in hosiery, £780,000. Total 
amount of fixed capital, £385,000 ; total amount of floating capital, £1,050,000 
( l^orter’s Progress of the XntioHy sec. 11. chap. 2. p. 248). I n this estimate, how«.*ver, 
no allowance is made for the value of the stockings knitted by wires, which, 
although very much diminished, is still considerable. 

Neither the quantity nor the value of the hosiery exportetl can bo stated, as our 
enstotS-house returns include with stockings cotton-lace and a variety of articles 
under the head of “ small-wares the annual declared value of the whole being 
about £l,.500,000. But there i.i little reason to believe that of late years it has 
increascil, at least in the cotton department (except perhaps to the colonies), owing 
to the arduous competition which our manufacturers have now to sustain in this 
branch with those of Germany. The principal seat of the German cotton-ho¬ 
siery is Chemnitz, in Saxonv, where .stockings and socks are made with Lanca¬ 
shire varus, at prices ■which have nut only excluded British goods from their mar¬ 
kets, but, within these few years, have enabled them even to bo entered fur con¬ 
sumption ill this country, aft«;r paying a duty of 20 [ler cent. The following is a state¬ 
ment of the quantities of cotton stockings and socks of foreign manufacture imported 
and entered for homo consumption in each of the five years to 5th January 1840 ;— 


1S.V>. 

IKid. 

1H.17. 

1 S.-.M. 


Imported, pairs . . 2n‘*.i»7l 


1‘S>..'V.'.2 

30t!,:ir,i 

4!»»,!t27 

Entered fur coasuraption, pairs 

37,6i^l 

3H.:>50 

12.470 

:)(i,i44 


The advantage acquired by the Saxon manufacturers in cotton hosiery arises 
from the comparatively low rate of wages jiaid by them, ami the greater proportion 
which the cost of labour bears to the cost of the material in that department of tho 
trade than in tho others. In cotton-hosiery goo»ls, the cost of labour constitutes 
from two-third.s to five-.«ixths of their value, while in woollens it does not cxce«‘d 
two-fifths, and in silk articles the proportion is .still smaller. It does not appear 
probable, therefore, that our manufacturer.s of woollen and .silk liohiery have so 
much to apprehend from foreign rivalry as tho.se of cotton. 

Jn Germany, acconling to l)r Bowriiig, the hosiery manufacture ha.s grown up 
spontaneously, without any protection, and is one oftho.se that ha.s ma<le,and is mak¬ 
ing, most progress in that part of Eurojie. “ 1 believe,” .say.s he, “ at this moment, 
the cotton frames of Saxony are ecpial, if they do not excocil in number tho^e of 
this country ."—{lieport on Import Pi/tii’s, ItBil, p. 84.) 

HOY, along, low, flat-bottomed ve.isid, with one or two masts, u.sed for carry¬ 
ing luggage ami other article.s along .'•hore in .smooth water. 

11L'('KAB.\CK, a c«»ars.e hempen or linen fahrie, commonly made into to'wel.s. 

HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY, the lambs in North America granted to tlu) 
Hudson’s Bay (.'oinpany. The boundaries of these land.s were never very satis¬ 
factorily defined. The^- were <leclare«l to comj>rehend all di.«triet'* in wliieli wa.s 
contained tho source ot any stream which discharges its water.s into Ilml.son’s Bay; 
but since the union formed between this a.s.soeiation and the North-west (’ompanv 
in 1821, it claims a kind of proprietorship over the whole of British America, with 
the exception of the setthsl provinces or govt^rnnKMits. 

This territory forms the northern part of tiic great central plain of N. America. LitUo preei-o 
information has been ohtnine<l sw to llio soil, Imt a larK*; part of it lias a l.■lillJUtt: .so nnfrtcnilly to 
vegetation, that even tho haniiest tree.« an.- incapable of tvithstnnditif; its rigour. A urcat iiortioii 
of the S. part, however, is covered with wor>ds, and at soverjil place's iron, copper, h ud, c<ial, 
and salt have been discovered ; lait the jtresent wealth of the country conriits in the fur-be.arin«t 
animals, tlie skins of wliic-h fonn tiie principal olijcct of traflie. Indecil, tho interior must l>o 
considci^ as little tictter tlian a hunting-ground, with, pcriiaps, the esc* ption of a district nhotit 
the Fled lliver of Lake Winnipeg, which was sold hy the ('oinpuny to I.ord Kcibirk, and is assum¬ 
ing the form of a European settlement. 'J'hij inhaidtints of the coast am ciiiefiy Es(]uimau.\, and 
of the central parts Indian tribes; the whole sii(>p»sed toainorint to about I.Vt.eiHi. 

’Phe IluiUon'i tiay Vtmpany, chartered in Ifi/h, .'ind iMissessing the riioiiopnlv «»f tho fur trade in 
the.«e reghms, is now the only .survivor of the numerous escliisive bodies to wlih h many l>rarieltes 
of liritish trade were at one time subjected. Tliu supreme direction is vcstesl in a Imard consisting 
of a governor, deputy-governor, and seven directors, who hold tlicir sittings in I.oridon. A resi¬ 
dent governor, appointed by them, has the siiperintendeneo of ail the settlements, and Is assisted 
by local councils, composed of the principal officers in each district, who meet him at central 
points during his annual tfiurs of inspection. Tl»c acting olTieers cmisist of cliief factors, each of 
whom has charge of several posts, or principal anil secondary traders, and of clerks. The higher 
offices arc flllerl up according to merit from the inferior ones; so tliat It is perfectly open for a clerk 
to rise to the rank of chief-factor. Tlie cunipniiy liuve at pmseiit in tio'ir employ about lotMt 
Europeans and their descendants l»y Indian wives. They have 4 or fi principal statinim. York 
Fort, the most important, commands all the vjwt region extending W. and N. of llitd.<Mm’s liny. 
Aloose Port, at tho 8. extremity of Hudson’s Hay, presides overall tho country between that gulf 
and the Canadian lakes. Vngava Bay, at the exterior entrance of Hudson’s btrait, conUiiiu a 
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stntion for collcotinR tlic produce of the adjacent coast of Labrador, chiefly consisting of oil 
from iin! seal and porpoi.-e. Montreal is the centre of the transactions carriwl on in the Canadas. 
Liistly, the Conipittiy iiuvc important stations to the west of the Uocky Mountains, particularly 
J'ort Vum-oiiver on the Columhia, though the territory on that river is a subject of dispute 


stores to lindson's Itay, sail from London on the 1st 
igust, when the navigation becomes open. Thev tln n 


brtXM'en Hritaiii and the Unitwl States. 

'I'he Ci)ni|>:in\’s vessels, carrying out the 

•June, nc) as tr» arrive about the end of August, wiieii tue navigation becomes open, 
deposit their cargoes, which reiiiain in store till the comiueiicciiieiit of the ensuing seasonwhen 
ill return iJiey receive furs and other articles which have been brought from the interior, and 
coionieiK-f their voyage to Knglund, if fiossible, before the end of September. The ships employed 
in the trade uf the western territory leave the Thames in November, and sail round Ca^ Horn. 
'Hie trade employs 4 or 6 ships yearly- The annual value of the imports from this country is about 
while that of furs and other articles exnorttsl varies from aiiout to 

lllJNDRKIjWEK-iHT, the chief liriti.sn measure of weight for bulky articles, 
contaiu.s 112 Ihs. avoirdupois. 

111'SHANDACiK, the commission given to a ship.shusband, or managing owner. 
11 Vl‘OTllK(’ i.s a lien or security over some piece of property, the custody of 
whieli <loes not pass to the holder of the security, but remains with the proprietor 
of the article. The term is employed only when the projicrty is moveable. In 
.Srotlaml, the real security which the landlord has for his rent, over the produce of 
a farm or the furniture of a house, i.s called a hypothec. The laws of this country 
do not give encouragement to a species of security which carries so .slight an indi¬ 
cation of its existence, and admit.s so many opportunities for fraud. There can 
s«-arcely bo said to be any t.acit liypotbees in exi.-^fcnce, with the exception of those 
just .stated, and the only in.stauee in wliieh conventional onc.s arc recognised, are in 
the case of a security taken over a ship, or over a cargo, for ncce.ssaries on a 
voyage. (Hottomuy. Rr>iroM>KXTi.v.l In France, where these segurities admit 
of being registered, they are more generally acknowledged. 


I. 

ICE is extensively used for a variety of economical purposes, such as cooling 
liijuors, packing salmon, and as an ingredient in some confections. In warm 
eliinate.s it is prized as a luxury ; and in JJcftgal and other hot countries, artificial 
luc.'ins are regularly used for it.s manufacture. Of late years, however, the practice 
ha.s been adopted of .'^liipping it from cold to warm countric.s. In iseptembor 1833, 
a cargo of solid ice, slii|))>cd at lloston, was di.«ehargcd at Calcutta. The price 
at whieli it wa.s oflbreil was 3d. per lb., while the native ice could not be sold 
under fid. It was jiackod in solid masses, within cliambcrs of double planking, 
with a layer of refuse tan or bark between them ; but the Americans expected, by 
improved methods of packing, to lower the price of future consignments one-half. 
The whole ipiaiitity shipped was 180 tons, of which about (iO wasted on the voyage, 
and 20 on the passage up the river to Calcutta, and in stowing away. Various 
other vessels with similar cargoes have since arrived in India. It is also exported 
from the United States to Itrazil and other conntries. 

Ice for t ho uso uf the fish cries is to be admittcil duty free into Coleraine, Londonderry, and 
Sli>;o. Trots. 0., May 10 , inojl. 

ICELAND, a large volcanic island in the Northern Ocean, between lat. 63® 23' 
and 66 33' N., and long. L‘F20' and 24® 31'W. Area, 38,230 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation .56,000. It is subject to the King of Denmark, by whom a stiftsamtmauu or 
governor is appointed every five years. 

'I'lio asjioot of Iceland is niRKod, barren, and liif;hlv rejuilsive,—fire and ice seeming over con- 
julnetl. and yet ever contciidiiiK for the mastery. •* U looks alnio.st like fho fragment of some 
former world that has ukmc ewaped dost ruction, confinning the opinion which rt'gard.s it as a ih>t- 
tiun torn from llic liottoin of the sn'a by the exp.'insivo energies of Hro.” Only ahoiit onc-iiintli part 
is iidinhited, the remainder being covered with chains of n.-ikwl mountains of ice, called jo'kuls, or 
with valleys rendered equally desoUite by lava and ashes ejected from muiicrotis vole.anocs, including 
the ci-lehratcd Hekla. Tlie island, thoiigli almost entirely in the temperate zone, approaches in 
climnto nearer to polar lands; trivs .>eldom rise above 10 ft'ct, and very little corn Is grown. The 
main harvest is liay, tlie rearing of cattle forming, with flsliing. the principal occupation of the 
people. Ill IH'iS, a'eeording to Sir Harrow, tlio live stock on thi.s i.sland w.ns 50,000 horses, nearly 
40.0<>0 cattle, and 5(K).0(Ml slieej). There are no regular trades or niamifactures. “ hiVcry former 
is his own carpenter and smith, though it not iinlreqiicntly happens that the clergyman, by his 
superior skill, iiionopolizos the trade of shoeing horses,” Hfockings and iiiittens, however, knitted 
)iy the women, are largely extorted; the other exports coii.sist of wool, .skins, dried fish, oil, salted 
iniittoTi, eider-down, sumhur, and tallow, tho latter being chietty shipped from the factory of 
JItisavik on the tskialfianda Fiord. The imports arc rye, pease, barley, salt, brandy, iron, tar, 
colonial prodiici', fishing lines, and cables. ^ ^ ^ 

The island is divided into four coiumercial districts;—Heikiavik, K.ske Fiord, Lyd riord, and 
Isa J>'ior«l; and ships arriving in one are not ailoweii to go to another. _ The trade is mostlv carried 
on liy the Danes, though a few llritisli and Norwegian vessels sonietinies my the island a visit. 
Tlie chief port, and almost only town is Keikiavik, lying on the S. side of an inlet of tlie Faxer lord, 
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on the S. W. coast; pop. 70 O. ThomonkHt, weights, and measure*, am the same ns tli.wo of I»vii- 
luark. — {Kdin. Q.Ut. Lib., iVo. XXVI !!•% Icclaiid, GrttnUind, ami the Faroe It him ft.) 

ICELAND MOSS, a lichoii (f V'/r«ria/A'/uMt/iftt) common in tin? N. of Enrttjic 
and N, America, which yields a nutritive starchy substance, sometimes employ oil 
to make bread and gruel. It may be formed into a pa.ste ; and from its po.ssr.ssiiig'dc. 
luulcent qualities, as well as a bitter principlo,it i.s extensivclv emidtiyed in consuinp- 
tion and other diseases, being regarded as a dietetic as well as thefa|H;utic agent. 

IMPORTATION. [Ccstoms Regclatio-ns.] 

IM&RESSMENT OF SEAMEN. The law on this subject is in a very vagii»‘ 
and unsatisfactory state. Parliament has never yet, except incidentally, ent<‘r<’<i 
upon this subject, probably from a feeling that any legislation regarding it which 
did not involve the abolition of the practice wouhl be very iin{H*pular. Hence 
this formidable exercise of the royal prerogative ha.s no better foundation than 
vague usage, sanctioned by a few decisions of the courts, and re.strictcd by occa- 
sional statutes. There have been many discu.ssions as to the origin of the practic.-, 
and its legality has often been called in question. 'Fho existence of the pt>wcr, 
however, though its extent is very obscure, has been held to be ackm»wledge<l by 
the judgments of the courts, and the restrictive clauses in the statutes. l)f the 
exemptions, which are thus the only branch that can bo distinctly laid down, tin; 
following is a general statement. l.v/. Persons above .5.5 and under Ih, foreigners 
serving in British merchantmen, and able-bodied landsmen who have joinetl the 
sea-service and have not been more than two years attached to it (l.‘{ Hco. 11. c. 17). 
'Jff^ For every 50 tons of a ship in the coal-tra<le, one seaman, n<»minatcd by the 
master and certified by a magistrate. This exemption is animal, from 15th Aj»ri! 
to l.st Januarv (0* & 7 Wm. III. c. lU, § 19). .V, Masters of vessels, and others 

employed in tlic coast-fishery, according to certain minute jirovisious in 50 (leo. 11 f. 
c. 100. 4/5, Harpooner.s, line-managers, and boat-stccrcrs of vessels in the south- 

sea whale-fishery (‘Jo* Goo. III. c. .50, S *25). 

By 4 Geo- IV. c. 24, § 4, all eurollea apprcntice.s were exempted from serving in 
the navy. That act was repealed by 5 & G Wm. IV. e. 19, wnich is le.s.s distinct 
in its enactments, and which indeed, ♦hough professing to consolidate all the laws 
of the mercantile navy, contains no exemptions from impressment in direct terms. 
The act declares (§ 09) that “ no parish or voluntary apprentice to the sea-sorvi«-e 
s/ietlf be at /iberfi/ to eater into the naval Acrr/ccduring the period of his apprentice¬ 
ship without the consent of his master ; hut if, ncvcrtholes.s, he shall voluntarily 
enter on board any of his Majesty’s ships of war, and shall be allowed by his 
master to continue therein,” the master, on intimating his consent, becomes entitled 
to the apprentice’s wages earned up to the period 01 the expiry of his iiideutiire. 
There are clau.ses for authorizing registered mariners to break their agreements 
for the purpose of entering the navy, and these also are expres.se<l in suen term.s as 
if there were no such practice as that of impressment. The whole statute will bo 
found abridged under the hcacl Skamkn. 

] NCH, in long measure, is the y'jtli of the foot. In this country it was anciently 
subdivided into 3 barley-corns, but now' more commonly into eightli.sor tenths. In 
superficial measure, however, it is <iividcd into 12 lines or parts, each part into 12 
seconds, and each second into 12 thirds. These are called duoucciroals. 

INDIA (BRITISH). Under this head we intend to describe the territories of the 
East India Company iiiHindo.stan, and the adjoining region.s on the Asiatic contiiiont; 
noticing generally at the same time, however, the native states in those countries 
which are under British protection, as well as tne few that still remain independent; 
as our possession (with trifling exceptions in favour of l:>indc and some European 
powers) of the whole coast, from the mouth of the river Indus on the W., to the 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal on tho E., enables us to exercise a sort of commercial 
dominion over the whole. Iliese regions, comprising, with the foregoing exccptiuiis, 
all Continental India, may bo generally defined as extending from the Hinimaleh 
mountains on tho N. to Capo Comorin in tho Indian Ocean on tho S., and from 
the Indus on the W. to the Burmese territories on the E.,—the extent and popula¬ 
tion of tho whole being as follows:— 

Area in tquare mile*. Population. 

Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in-) 

fr«m thfi Biirmfiufl tii 1 ft'2G. f 030,01)0 ».i,300,000 


Presidencies of Ben^^al, Madras, and Bombay, in-) 
eluding tho acquisitions from the Burmese in 182G,) 
States under British protection,* 

Nepaul, Lahore, and other independent states. 

Total, 


650,000 

U7,000 

l,a57,0(j() 


Population. 

83,300,000 

40,000,000 

11,000,000 

i34,3()0,0()0 


* Ezeluaive of the recent conquest* in Cabiil and Afglianistan. 



Tlio Company’s Settlements of Malacca, Penano, and Sinoaporr, and the Crown 
(^»luuy of ('kylon, commonly included in British India, are described under their 
res^n'ctive heads ; wliile under East India Company will be found an historical, 
political, and financial account of that body. * 

The. Oeoffrophical Features of InftUt are distiniriiishetl at once by their trrandeur and their 
variety. It is, as it were, an epitome of the whole world. Its vast' plains present the double 
harvests, the luxuriant folmitc, and even the huminit deserts of the torrid zone; the lower heights 
are enriched by the fruits and strains of the temperate climates; the upper steeps of the I1imrn.aleh 
are clothed with the vast pine forests of the north ; while the highest pinnacles are buried Kmeath 
the perpetual snows of the arctic zone, • 

The main body ns it were of India,—the chief sc»'ne of her matolilcss fertilitv,—is composed of 
a plain, extending along the entire breiulth from ca-t to west, between the llrsifiiaapootra and the 
Indus, and reaching in point of latitude from the great cliain of the llinifnalcii to the liigh table¬ 
land of the Southern Peninsula. It thus possesses a length of about I-Vmi miles, with an average 
breadth of from .300 to 400. With the exception, perhaps, of the country watered by the great 
river of China, it may la* con8iden‘d the finest and most fertile on the face of the earth. Of this 
g>-ucral character of the Indian plain, the province of Itengal presents the most complete and 
Hrikingexample,—no part of it being divursifl.ai with a single rock or even a hillock. The Oanges 
I'ours tiiroiieh it a continually wiilening stream, which, during the rainy scsison, covers a great 
extent with its fertilizing inundation. From this d«*ep, rich, xvoll-water^ soil, the sun awakens 
,*tii almost unrivalled jiower of v*‘gctation, and makes it one entire ticid of waving grain. Bahar, 
further up the current, has the same general aspect, though its surftice is varii.xl by some slight 
elevations; hut All.aiuibad, higher still, is mostly low, warm, and fruitful, exactly like Bengal. 
North of the river, the provinces of Oude and Kohilcund, sloping gnwlually upwards to the moun¬ 
tains, enjoy a more cool and salubrious climate, and display in profusion the most valuable pro- 
<lucts both of Asia and Giiroiat. Here the valley of the Ganges terminates, and is succeeded by 
that of tile Jumna, iiK>re elevated, and neither so well watered nor quite so fertile. The Dnab, 
tir territory between the two rivers, requires in many places artificial irrigation. Its woods, how¬ 
ever, arc more luxuriant; while the moderate cold of its winter permit* a crop of whe.at or other 
Kuropcan grain to be raisofi, and the sninmor is siifticiently hot to ripen one of rice. sTo ihe south of 
the .Iiinina. and along the course of its tributary the Chimibul, the ground is broken by eminences, 
extending from the hills of Malwa and Ajmere ; xvhile, ex’en amid its most level tracts, insulated 
rucks, xviih pcrfwndiciilar sides and level simimits. form those almost iinpr**gnable lulI-fort.s, so 
much celebmted in Irulinn lii*t<iry. Westward of Delhi begins the Great De-ert,—a sandy tract 
which intervenes between the tributaries of the G:ingi*s on the one side, and the Indus and its tri¬ 
butaries on tlie other, and which is refreshed only by a few small rivulets that spring up and dis- 
appeiir amid the waste. This entire region, about fioo miles long and .'PH) broao, presents an as- 
p.'Ct nearly sitnihir to the most dreary parts of .Arabia and Africa. To the north and north-west 
of this barren tract, however, lies the plain of the Punjaub (subj ct to the Rajah of Lahore), where 
the five tributaries of the Indus, rolling their ample streams, produce a degree of fertility equal 
to that of the region watered hy the Ganges. High cultivation, too frequently obstruct^ by public 
<!isorder*, is alone xvanting to make it rival the tinost portions of the more eiuilern territory. 

Throughout ne.arly tlie whole of this vast jdain, the wants of the population and the demands 
of comiuer<*e have supersedtsi the original productions of nature ; .and, even under the most careful 
management, few of tiiose exquisite shrubs are now reared, which liave given such celebrity to the ve- 
g-tahle kingdom of the cast. Its staples consi.-t of solid, rich, u.seful articles, produced by strong heat, 
acting on a deep, moist, and fertile soil,—as rice, the eastern staff of life, sugar, opium, indigo,— 
nnd. in the drier tr.icts, cotton. Such an entire subjection to the plough and the spade, joined to tlie 
want of variety in tho siirfaee, gives to this great central region a tame and monotonous aspect. 

'J he Deccan or Southern Peninsula presents none of those sinpilar features which distinguish the 
great central plain and its northern boundary. Hills, occasionally rising to the rank of monntajns, 
and enclosing table-lands of various elevations, diversify its surface, and procure for it at once the 
climate nnd vegetation of the tropical and of the temperate zones. But the most prominent fea¬ 
ture is a range of heights, corresponding to the triangular form of this part of the continent. The 
northern Igmler consists of the VjTidhva ob.ain,—a tract of high country stretching from the tiulf 
of t.'amliay to tlie Hay of lk*ngnl, cliicily along both hanks of the Nerbudda. and composing the 

i u-ovinccs of Malwa, Oandeisli, nnd Gundwuna, to which has been given the name of Central 
udia. From its extremities extend southward the Ghauts, two parallel chains, which, at a 
greater or less distance, girdle the whole of the opposite coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 

The Western Ghauts, rising from about ;VK)0 feet in the N. to GiKHt feet in the S., st-md 
gc'nerally at a small distance from the sea. The chief productions of this district, which includes 
a great part of the Bonihay presidency, arc the pepPer, vlnojibetel, and the areca, oocoa 

palms; while the highest tracts are crowned by forests of teak. At the boundary of Mysore ilicre 
crosses the continent a ridge, called the Nhilgerries. the loftiest in all this p.'U't of India, naviiig 
one peak 87<K) feet in height, which has lately become an important sanitary ivtrrat. partner 
sontfi, tho west coast is in general very low, ana traversed by ninnerous streams flowing parauei to 
the shore, thus affording great convenience for inland navigation. , 

The Knstem Ghauts, rtoing behind the Coromandel coast, and including a considcnibie ^rtion 
of the Madras Presidenev, are generally less elevated, but spread into more numerous oranclies, ana 
over a wider surface. Tlicv leave also a broader plain between them and H'*-’ 
the deltas of tlie great rivers which, from the west, cross the Ghauts and fall into tne J»ay oi 
Hoiigal, this space l>ears suraowiiat of a naked and arid cJiaracter. There occur even extensive 
tracts of sandy soil impn'gnated with saline «ibstances, which in some degree taint uie atmos¬ 
phere. More to the north, in Orissa and the Qrears, the high grounds often 
B.’a. and consist to a great extent of mountain and jungle, continuing in a.niore uiicimn iii a a e. 


trict approaching the Ganges, Is so low as to be liable to frequent inundations from me sea, wiiicn 
in lain, 1H31, 183i, and 1833, broke the barriers and overflowed numerous flolds. 

'J'liese three ranges enclose a table-land, nearly SJOOO feet above the level of the ocean, ana 
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comprising the main body of Poathem India. The ROiitlj-wosIcm tract—tho original srat of 
.Mahratta rower—forms a hilly country; but the central region, composing the <itict* powerful 
kingdom of Goicnnda and Hejsinore, coinpreluMids extensive fertile phtitis, sin-ured by iheir ele\;i- 
lion from the scorching heats which attlict the territory along the ron«t. The extcrnie •tontln-rn 
district, called the Carnatic, is dividi-d into two tahle-latids, the llallaghaiit aiol the I'lvMire. con¬ 
siderably higher than those of the Deccan, and on that account inciiiding a greater Viiratv of 
climate, soil, and production. 

Of the rivers, the largest have their source in tlie great northern chain of the lliniinaleh; and 
the rest, witli few exceptions, in the table-latid of t'entnil and tsoiitheni Indi.a, which in tried 
by the Ghauts. The following are the chief rivers of India and of the eoiintrics which Ictrdi r n|>'tn 
it, witb'their computed length of course. In Northern India, the Indus and its large.-t irilto- 
tary, making together 2000 miles; the Ganges, lioo; the Brahmapootni, liloo; the .Jumna, 
7Wf; the (landnck. 45ti; the (.'osi, ^ioo; the Gogra.‘K h) : the t!o<unti e, dt»0 ; the fjone. .‘loo; tli,‘ 
IJctwa, : and tlie Clitiinbiil. .’»<**, In Southern Indi.a there are tlie Tapte -. 4 do ; tlie .V* rlnidd.i, 
7"<); the Malic, 3«o; the Sauberumtty, 2w»; the tJoilavery, «j<»; the Kistna, 7»<»'; and tlie t’avi ry, 
7(»<». 

77ie Climate of India, though for the greater part situated nearer the equator, is not so h.>t as 
that of Arabia or tlie adjacent countries. The course of the seasons Is also more regular and 
constant, being mostly regulated by those periodical winds called Monsw^ons. TIio soulh-w- d 
tnoiisooii,—the rainv .season,—coinmciices with tliundcr and tempests in Hoiitliern India in May 
or the beginning of .June, but later as we advance towards the north ; in July the rains are at tin ir 
lu'igiit; they afterwards gradually abate till tlie end of September, when they depart ainitl't storms 
as they came. In the beginning of October a cliange takes place from the south-west to the iiortli- 
cii.st monsoon. This monsoon is attended with dry weather throughout the Peninsula, excepting 
on its e.astcrn side, on the coast of <,'oroniaiuicl: on this coast it brings the i>eriodieal rains, wliieJi 
last till the middle of Decemlier,—heat and drought on the other hand prevailing hero from .Inn.! 
to October; from Desiember to tlie end of February, the north-cast monsoon continues, hut is now 
every w here a dry wind, producing cool and agreeable wc.atlu r. Tlie r.ortli-east winds l•,‘^use aliout tlie 
beginning of Marcli, from svliieh time to tlie licginning of June tlie winds arc im*gular and the licat 
great ail over the penitisiiln. The winds arc ehictly from tho soiitliat tliis time in the Day of I{cng:il 
and on its slior .*1101 .are hot, moist, .ami relaxing. In general, the ho.althy season in India may 
he said to bo from N'oveiiib.,T tii tlie setting in of tin- rains, and the unhealtliy »eai»on during tlu 
period of tin- raips and a siiort time after their termination. 

The Inhabititiits of Iiiilia, altiiiuigli prominently distinguished from those of otlier parts of the 
world, .art! .scarcely less varied among tlieiiisclvi-s t*hat> their soil and elimate. Tlie most luimeroiis 
are those who speak Hindostanee.—a dialect formed on tlie hasia of an ancient Hindoo language by 
siiperadding IVrsiati. introiiuced liv the Molinmniedan eomjuerora. exactly as our own langiia-<' 
has been formed by tin; addition of N’orman French to the Saxon. Tiiis p.-oplc tieciipy the iippir 
v.alley of the Ganges, and tlieir niimiier is about .‘{l,oii(i.O<i<i. The Deiigalees, inhabiting the del;a 
of tlie flanges, arc eompiited at 2 ,'».mio,imiii. In Soiitliern Indi.a the most numerous are tlie Telin- 
gas, niiniiiering aiioiit The Tamitl nation, in the extreme south, are not less tb.m 

5,iino,o<io. To the north of the Teliiigin we liave the O.trias, estiinsited at 4,oiio,(>(Hi, In the soiitli 
We have two other great nations,—the f'arnatas and the .^lalirattas,—-.wlioic iiiinilicrs have not 
Js-'-n Computed. To these gre.at indigeni>ii.s nations are to !«j added many iiiiiior ones a variety 
of wild .and wandering races, witii a crowd of foreign settlers or tlieir descendants, as Arali«, 
I'ersii.ns, Afglians. Turks of Zagatny. Amietiians. Jews, Portuguese, Kriglish, and a few I'reiieli. 
The iiio-t piipiiloiis district is that Watered i>ytho Gariges, the entire valley of whioh contains 
nlif.iit '2f)0 iiihaliitaiits to the square mile. Ph>sieally viewed, the Indians are inferior in strength 
and statiin' to tlie Furopean nice. Tla rc is, however, a great diversity of eliaraeter nniorg tiieio, 
Tlic Meiigiilei..s are tlie sinalli’st, feehlt st, ami most tiiirKl, though not the least ingenious and iii- 
diiHtriousl Many of the liigiier chisses of tlie 11imloos beyond Deiigal itossess great courage, ami 
tills character obtains both to the north and the south ; Init still di>eility, ineapaeity of combina¬ 
tion, an<i att.aclimeiit to peace, are f har.'icteri'tics of the wiiolc. AVitli tliese features, it would he 
extravagance to compare tlieir labour with that of Kuropeans. tJii an avenige the productive power 
of four natives is reckoTn:d at not more titan that of one Hnglishman, which, imleisl, is the propor¬ 
tional rate at wliieli Indian seamen, or la>-cars, are reeeived into shipping. The lahouring classes 
are wretcliedly poor,- -tlie averag>- rate of earnings being only from fix. to8s. n-nioiitli. They arein 
cons».qiii'nci! forced to h.'ive reeinirsi! to tin! lowest spi.’cies of f'lod ; wliile, as to ruiiiient, a great 
iiiinilior have enough only to cover their nakedness,—the male sex a single clout, and the female 
sex two. 

The Proituctionx of the Sfiil, for the most port, and especially those introduced Into tho Kiiropean 
market, bear a very low value, compared to the same artietes raisetl in the soutlieni and trojiical 
regions of America. This iinfavoiirnhle distinction appears to arise Kw from any defect in the 
land, or even in the sjiecifis of products, than from tho iiiipcrfeet cnihure, and tho slovenly nianiii-r 
in which they arc prepared, llicc Ls the foml of every cInsH except the lowest, ami its production, 
generally speaking, is only limited hv the means of irrigation, which is essential to its growth. 
The ground is prepared in March and A pril; tho see<l is sown in May; and tho produce rouiml in 
August. If circiiimtanccs are fcivourable tlierc are other harvests,—one between July and N’o- 
veniber, another between January and April, consisting sometimes of rice, but niorc'eommonly 
of other gnain, pulse, or cotton. In the higher territories, sloping upward to the Iltinrnaleh, 
wlieat and Jiarley prevail. IIolcus or millet Is also largely cultivated on inferior lands, and as an 
Intcrniwliatc crop ; and this with pulse, to which are added even vetches, wild roots, and herhs, 
constitutes the ciiief fiaid of the labouring class. In Guxerat s.ime siK*cies of hoh’iis are raised to 
a (ronsidcrabh; extent. Hut now the chief commiwcial product of Imlla is opium,—an article jirn- 
diimd almost exchisively in the central dictricts, especially Hahar, Itenares, I'ntiia, and Malwa, 
a full aecoimt of which will be found elsewhere. [OeniMj. Cotton is also an article of great iiu- 
porlaiice, lu ing iis< d for the clothing of a large proportion of tho people. That of Dacca, sch cled 
for its muslins, is the finest in India, and perhaps in the world; liiit it is limited to a range nhoiit 
forty miles long and three broad, along the banks of tho river Hrniuiiapontra. Attempts wore 
iiuMie to spread it by clixtributing plants in other districts, but without success. The largest 
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cropH arc raised In the Doab and others of the upper Oanqtetio provinces, from which Bengal is 
nlinost entirely supplied; but the l^st qualities are found in the Nagpore district, and in the 
vicinity of b«irnt and Itoinhay. These, however, have continued to be inferior to the American, 
ns tiicy are rendered almost unmarketable by their foul state, being mingled wiili dirt and seed, 
tlr. at exertions liave been made by tlie Company to improve the quality ; and, since 1»^, they have 
rt doulileil their elFurts, ordering cxiwriniental farms to be cstaidUlu.d, and sending out tecds of ilje 
A inorican ami Egyptian species, aUo cleaning implements, particularly the American saw-gin. Its 
application appeared at tirst eoinphdely successful; but it was soon found that it shortened the 
Maple. It appears on the whole, however, that European BU|K>rintcndence, with an Improvement 
in tlic native modes of cleaning and packing, has of late raised the value. Silk is another mate¬ 
rial ii.'itive to India; and, though its actual culture is not .so widely ditfused that of cottAi, it 
CMuld probably be pro<luced in alnir>st any flesircd quantity. Cossimbuzar, Coiumcrcolly, and 
l<i)iig|iiire are at present the prineipal districts whence it is derived. 

.’^ijirar is ;tii article extensively raiM<d and consumed in India, chiefly in the form of swoefnnats ; 
.'tnd the whole quantity used has been estimated at 4tlo,ot»o tons ; it is grown chiefly in the upiicr 
jiart of the valley’ of tfic Canges and in Cuzerat. That used by the ruitives consists mostly of a 
foul inass, in winch the nmlasses are still included ; and only a certain portion is tnaniifactuml in 
a state iinp<-Tfcctly granulated. The variety dntwn from ditterent species of the p.'din is preferred 
in the soutli of India, being less costly, thougit coitrscr. Considerable exertions have been made 
by tljc English to improve the iiianufaetiire of sugar; and the Olalieitc cane, considered <lecidedly 
the best, ninl generally grown in the West liulies, li.'ts been introducwl. Tobacco has been 
ptiirited by Europeans, and i.s in general use. The chief other products an*.—indigo, extensively 
grown along tlic* allnvial tracts of Bengal, bordering on the Banges ; pepper, raised amid the 
woo*l>fi liills of Malalair and Canara ; stUtpetre, an article of wltich Bengal, from some i-eculiarity 
in its soil and climate, enjoys nearly a monopoly, being particularly abundant in the province of 
B.'ihar, and giving value to arid and steril.-oils unlit for ailtivation ; .and wool, which was always 
pri<dnce<l, thoiigli, till lately’, of very inferior quality. In the territory of Bombay it has been 
reiiiitrkahly improved. 

Our infonnation regarding tlie mitieralogy of India is defective. Coal cx'sts in various places; 
the most remarkable Held is that of the liamoda, a deposit workecl in pits at a place about 4‘i 
miles N.E. of Itaghiinathpur. the produce of which is now consiimod in (’aiciitta. lAjn, roi>pcr, 
lead, ami other metals, occasionally prc.scnt tliemsclves, hut their produce is trifling. I’rt'Cious 
stones, especially di.amonds, arc likewise found in certain districts. 

The Mituti/io-liiri'x ttf India have enjoyeil a higli reputation from the c.irliost antiquity. The 
country cont.’iining a great number ol inhabitants who arc extremely poor, and a few who aie 
immensely rich, a demand is created on the one hand for a great inas's of coarse fabrics, and on 
the utber"for a small quantity that are exquisitely flue. To exhibit tbernselvos in splendid robes 
is a favourite object of oricntallnxiiry ; accordingly, tbc^pnxince of the loom had re.aehed a per¬ 
fection to which that of no other comitry. except Britain, and that x'ery recently, could make even 
an appro.acli. Tlie delicate atid flexible* form of the Hindoo, tlic pliancy of bis Angers, and tins 
exquisite sense with wliieb they arc endowed, even bis quiet indifutigabic perseverance, all render 
him pi'culiariy fitted for this description of emjdoyinont. The inu.dins of Dacca in tinencss, the 
calicoes and ottier piece gomls of Coromandel in brilliant durable colours, have never been sur¬ 
passed ; and yet they are produced without capital, maebinery, division of labour, or any of those 
means whicli give such fueilitics to the nianiifacttiring skill of Europe,—the weaxcr being merely 
a detached individual, with a loom of the rudest construction, consisting Boinotiiues of a few*branches 
of trees or liars of xvood roughly put together. The demand for these line muslins and calico's, how¬ 
ever, has xvhliin Ute last iifty years greatly di'creascd, owing partly to the fall of so many splendid 
eoiirts where alone remunerating priees could be obtuinetl. but jiiainly to the competition of tlio 
e|i> ;ip imitations of these fabrie.-. wbieh are iin]Kirted from Matiebestor, Glasgow, and Paisley. The 
only elollts that now meet a sure sale are tliuso coarse eotton robes, woven in almost every inhuat 
vill.-igc, for the use of the eommoti people. The sole other mamifaeturo deserving of notice is 
tlial of silk, xvliieh is .also of great antnpiity in India, and carried to eonsidenibleperfeotion, though 
not nearly equal to that of cotton. Kandaiias and otlier liatidkerehiefs, crapes and tufletas, art' the 
forms in xvliiili it is cliicfly )<rodiiepd. The siiawls of Ciisliniere, worked on the northern dirtier of 
Imiia from tlie wool of a species of goat, are also highly prized in every quarter of the wtirld. 

The Itilaiiii Traife eotni'relu'nds not oidy the intercotirse between one ptution of the Briti h 
doiiu'niuns and anotiter, ami tlie trade of the latter witli the tributary and independent states of 
llindostaii, hut also the tratlo along a land frtmtior of about 2otM> miles, with Sinde. Calnil. l.alion', 
Is'epaiil. Bootan. and the Bunnesodominions; lliere being very few foreign or tropical productions 
wliieh tiioMo nations, the last excepted, can receive but tliroiigh tlieir eotmexion with ti-. 

This internal intercourse, however, is much impeded by the dol'eetive nn aiis of (•omiiuiiiicati<>n. 
What arc Called liigli-roads are in general little better than broad and bad p.atbways; while the 
ntimher of bridges, in a country intersected by so many rivers or streams, is siiiall, and the fexv tliat 
exist arc misenxhie. Of late considerable exertion has been made by the Eoinpany to remedy these 
deficiencies, especially in Bengal; and several e.\tensivc roails have been recently (llM I) eompieted 
—iws the grand trunk-road from Calcutta, extending 770 miles through Bengal and the npner pro¬ 
vinces; the .Tugunnath road, ootimx'ting Orissii with Bengal; the road from Calcutta to Kishna- 
giir; that from Silhet to Gowhatty in Assam; and the Deccan road from MirzJtpore to Juhbiilpore. 
tiesiiles various others,—all being" without tolls; but. taken as a wliole, wliat lias bi*en aeoom- 
plislied is trifling eotuparod witit what is required. Pew of the rivers are iiavig.ible for consider¬ 
able shipping further tlian tho range of the oci’aiiic tide: arnl, altlioiigh there is thnuigiioiit 
tiic plain of the Ganges, os w-ell as on the rivers of the soiitli, a eoiisiderahle inland iiavigatum, 
somewhat simibir to what would in this country he called canal-navigation, ,xet imieh ot tlia.i. 
even of the larger rivers, is impracticable every xvliere, except during the four months of the rainy 
season, xvliile even during that season It is of fittlc avail for the return trade Irom the coiust. 1 he 
greater part of tlie inland trade <»f India must therefore be conducted by.land, and lienee tlie unport- 
aiieo of good roads, wlilch would Iw pmctioablcnt all so.isons and in every part of tbe country, t.ooits 
arc conveyed partly in very rude cars drawn by oxen, but much tlie greater jiroportion are ea^iea 
by igick-buLocks. On the mirth-west f^rontier c;uuols and liorscs are used; and iu the northern 
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mountains small hors43s and even goats arc employed. In all the hilly dislriels porters are 
still more in use than any description of cattle. The charge for carrying goods by laiul in the 
plains averages about Sits, per ton per 100 miles; and, by the (ianges, about 2s. per ton. 
Thus the cost of conveying merchandise KU) miles by land in India is e<)ual to more than one-half 
the cost of conveyance from Calcutta to London ; and the rate of freight is three times ns imich 
on the Ganges as between London and Calcutta.— {Comnurce, Mittuy, and Banking of India, 
p. 22.) 

The source of the internal trade of India is, like all others, the difference in the character of the 
productive industry of the several countries and districts carrying it on. The principal articles 
are com, cotton, oil-giving plants, and sugar, salt, indigo, opium, silk, tobacco, saltpetre, drugs, 
hid^, lime, and timber. By far tlie greater part of the salt is produced on tl>o coast, or import.-d 
landways from foreign countries; it is chiefly paid for In com. The cotton, sugar, aiul other 
articles are paid for either in the tropical productions of the coast, or in foreign commodities, prin¬ 
cipally consisting of the areca-imt, .spiceries; the metals, iron, line, tin, cojtpcr, and Icatl; wool¬ 
lens and cotton.s. Until lately the whole inland trade of British India was subject to trall^it 
duties. These have been wisely abolislicil within the Bengal provinces; and if they are not, ought 
to be discontinued in our other' possessions, where their operation is known to li;»ve been still more 
pernicious. There remain for abolition the monopoly of the maiiiifaetiire and sale of s.alt, and 
of the culture of the poppy, and the preparation and sale of opium,—imposts which yiehl an an¬ 
nual revenue of about two millions. 

The Extetnial Trade at India is carried on with the following countries, which are given in the 
order of their relative importance :~f»reat Britain, China. I'ersian ami Arabian Gulfs, l%ast<Tii 
Islands and Peninsula. France, United Htates, other continental nations of Kiiropc than I’rancc, 
Cape of Good Hope and .Mauritius, South America, and Australia. An account of the course of trade 
at the three principal ports is given below; but there iire no public documents whieli att’ord a 
comprehensive view of the whole aiiiount of the foreign imports and exports. In the work al»>ve 
referred to, however (p. 33), the quantities and values t)f the staple articles of foreign export 
are estimated as follows :—Opium, 24,(SK) chests, each tif 140 lbs, ,1*2.»)!<',non; indigo, lo.tHio.otsi 
Ills. .■f2,.'MMi,tK»o ; Cotton wool, KMi.Ood.tSM) Itis. ,£‘1 ..“StSi.tioo; cotton manufactures. ; r.aw 

silk, l.dOO.otki lbs. ,£‘350,0110; silk manufactures, .£’2t»ti,«Sit»; corn and grain, 4QI.75d quarters, 
,£'.' 17 .’>,otio; .iugar, Id.lHMt tons, .•£‘2.5 H,(m.mi ; salt]>etrc, 14,000 tons, .UBkt.oot); Total, .£' 3,071 .•'» hi. 

The principal commerttial relations of Imlia are, as we have alretidy stated, with (ireat Britain. 
An account of tlio progress of tlie trade up to tlie renewal of the Comi-any’s t'iiarter in in.'i.'t h.-is 
been already given (.KasT iNntA (’o.mpany] ; and the following t.ahlcs exhibit the amotints of tin; 
imports and exports for a series of years since that event. 


QfANTiTiES of the Principal Articles of the Prodneo and .Manufacture of India 
Importctl into the I’liited Kiiiffdom from liiiW to 1R:)J). 
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The chief other articles are sheep\rv!ooI7coS!MT^pngerrTun!ujintnn>r'l>mKibi^^ 


Declared Value of Article;?, the Pn»dnce or Manufacture «>f thePnited Kingdom, 
Kxported to the Territorie.s of the East India Company and (.A-ylon in the same 
Years. 
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7 . 402 ; 

23,8< 3 

7.5.;)4)i 

Linen manufactures. 

17.2.38 

21,805 

40,481 

.32,1551 

.36,240 

57 . 6.34 

Woollen do. 

25,637 

216,3(H) 

r,24.»i70 

22 . 5 , 1173 ; 

204.!NH) 

l!S).0.5o 

Other articles... 

A‘{3,fi04 

343,180 

431.714 

.Ti.3,3.33! 

:i!S),63l 

' 431.7)10 


2,.57H..563 

.3,132.632 

4.285.R23 

3.612.375 

.3,876. l!¥i 

4.713.607 


Of the articles not specified the chief are plate, watches and Jewellery, bmiks and Htationcry, 
earthenware, lead and shot, coals, leather and saddlery, silk-manufactures, and tin-wares. 
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Tl<p rotiirns for 1040, so far a* published, are still more favourable; the declared value of British 
produce and nianufiK'ture.s exported ainuiintiiiK to no less thati •. and the imports of 

cutton-wool to7<i.7u;{,295 lbs.: while in 11141 the latter «*r< at;ain lurtased to «7.4(i3..’»H4 lbs. 

The commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ilindnstan, though thuo considerable, is 
yet, we believe, of small amount compared to what it is destined to become. Hitherto, with some 
K;ccnt exceptions, there iias been a strange propensity on the part of our statesmen to subject India 
to many and great dlsiulvantages as to trade, and pertinaciousiy to refuse to treat it as a member 
of the empire, one and indivisible iii respect to rights and interests. The discriminating duties, so 
long continued upon sugar and rum for the advantage of tlic West IndL't planters, have been re- 
ficahnl on Hengiti and Aliidras sugar. But tliey are still uiitintained upon the sugar produced in mher 
parts t»f India, and upon tobacco, coffee, and some minor articles; while again, India if far 
from being placed on a footing of reciprocity as regitrds the admission of lier manufactures into 
Great Britain. Thus the cotton and silk piece goods of England are imported into Calcutta at a 
duty of :ii per cent.; while the cottons of India, brought to a British port, pay in no case less than 
In per cent.; and in regard to Indian silk piece goods the inequality is still greater,—thev being 
subjcciwl in Britisii ports to a duty of ;Jo per cent. This heavy duty on India silks is felt chiefly on 
the white silk lianderkcliicfs called corahs, which might be largely introduced into this country 
for printing and home consumption. Tlie heavy duties levied in England on liidian drugs and 
spices, amoutitiiig to from luoto .‘k«> per cent, on their value, is also much complained of hy the 
liirectors of the Company ■,Lorils' lU'purt on Pi titiun o/K. /. Comftanff, 1840 : Par. Pajirr, No. 353). 
But it is perhaps impossihlc to give a stronger proof of tlie unfavourable light in which our 
statesmen linve viewed India than the simjile fact, that the term “ British jiossessions," in 
acts of parliiiment, tariffs, and the like, has been always held to be cxclu-sive of that splendid por¬ 
tion of the Britisii dominions, merely lK cau.sc it is governed through the iin-truinentality of the East 
India Company. Tlie crown colonics, taking their cue from the conduct of tlie mother ciiuntry, 
have also regarded their sister dependency jw an alien, treating gocnls imported from Briti.sh India as 

foreign," and, as sueli, subjected to iiiucli liighcr duties tlian when liroiight from other colonics 
or from tlie United Kingil un. The invidious distinction, however, has been modiflod by a late 
ciriler in coiineil, wliich ordains tliat the riiities now levi^ at the Cape, Ceylon. Australia, and 
New Zealand, iijsm articles the pnalucc and mtinufacture of British India, >liall tie ndueeil or 
altered to the same rates as are miw imjtoseil upon similar articles the produce or manuf;ictura 
of the United Kingibim, or of other British posses-sions.— {Lom/im Gazi'tte, May 1841.) 

The capabilities of India have hitherto lieeii but imp.-rfectly known in Eurojte; and indeetf. 
until the Aet of 1833. which proliibited tlie East India Company from trading, and gave to 
British-born subjects the right lo siUtle for commercial and agricultural purposes in the Com¬ 
pany’s p<>ssessi<ins. there was but little indiivemeiit to pursue that line of inquiry. Since 
that riglit has been eonceiled. the attention of tlie public has been forcilily dr.iwn to tlie sub¬ 
ject ; atyl tlie improvcil tiscal treatment of India, indic.-^ed by tlie facts we have stated ab >ve, 
—-tlio recent extension of the banking system in that country,—and its increasing demands for 
our inamifactiires,—arc evidences of the "awakened intelligence whicli now guides the enterprise 
of I-'ngliind in lier intercourse with her Eastern empire. 'I’lie low qu.ality and smalt c\p<irtab!e 
quantity of the cotton, sugar, silk, tohtieco, and otlicr productions of iliose noble |xisscssioiis, are 
niaiiily "attrilmtable to one cau-.e. India is miser.ably jioor, Wii.at .Mr lingers said to a late Par¬ 
liamentary ('ornmittee with respect to silk is true in regard to nearly all the other articles of raw- 
produce. “ There is not siifticient private cajiltal, or private credit in India, to produce one- 
twontietii part of the silk that the country is capahie of producing” {Par. Pap'r. 1840 : Evidence, 
ti- 43.'’>t)). To remove this poverty, no means sliuiild be spared to .afford to the public an increased 
knowledge of tlie openings, the indiiceiiieiits, and the safegiiarfls for and attending the investment 
of i-apiial in India. Guided by this, and the wi.ser eommercial legislation now lieing recognised 
and adopted, no doubt eould be entertained of the success of British skill and capital in improving 
botli the qiiniitily and quality of the cliief Indian stu)des, and tiiereby rai>ing quickly and greatly 
her value as a eiistomer, by augmenting the fiiiiita with which she pays for British merchandise. 

The advantages wliich wv ilerive from our colonies are usually mtiniated by the value of our 
inaiitifaetiiros which tliev purchase. India, as we liave sliown, buys our inanufactures to a large 
and inerciisiiig extent, ihit India is iiinre than a customer. The eircuiiistances in which she is 
placcil by us render lier in a inanner triluilary to .a large amount. Defray ing from her own resources 
the whole charges of her internal government and military defence, subjected to the rule of Britisli- 
borii subjects in all the liighcr ami more lucrative and honourable oflices of the state, India, witb- 
out any return, except in the sinalt value of inilit.4ry stores, fiirtluT transmits annually to this 
roiintry, on account of tlie *• home oxjwnditure " of the East India Uompany, a sum w hich their 
Bwretary, !VIr .Melville, estiiuafesat not less than .•t’3.2(H»,t>i»<t.* Tliis siiia is in fact the price which 
India piiys for I lie connexion which subsists between her and England ; and tliere is no doubt that 
the great bulk is fairlv due by her, as it is right that she should pay the legitimate expenses of 
her iidministratioii. "Nor are the advantages of her relations to Englami dearly purebased even at 
this liigli nricc; especially if we allow ourselves to nntieimte with coiitldenee the adoption of a 
jiister atiii more liberal policy towards this noble depeiitUMiey than has been hitherto practised. 
Besides ttiis .-t'.'t.atKt.tMKl, it has to lie noticed that the amount "of private fortunes, transferroti from 
India to this eountry, is estimated at from .4.‘5<*t>,lH)tl to .l.*75t),<HK> a-yoar : making the amount of 
piihliu and private remittances from India, for wliich fireat Britain gives no return except to 
a small extent in militurv stores, iiearlv .■t’4,tHH).0iM) per nnnnm. 

TIIABE OE THE IMIlNriPAL rOBTS. 


A I'l l J lA. • J • 1 A 

Calcutta, the csipital of Bengal, and scat of the supn>mc govemiuent in India, is siftiated in lat. 
22" t’M' N. and long. 88" 17' K.* on the east side of the lloogley, one of the brandies of tlie ftaiiges, 
about 180 miles fnuti the sea. It extends nearly 4 miles along the river, with an average breadth 
of 1} mile. The northern quarter, or the Black Town, iiiliabitssi by the native population, con¬ 
sists of narrow, dirty, utipaved streets, cliielly of imid hovels; tlie whole deep, black, and dingy, 
anti ofl'ering a cotiiplete contrast to the ft-ont parts possessed by Kiinipeans. These In.^t generally 


♦ Chiefly consisting of dividoiitls on India stock and debt, pensions to retired otticers, claims 
on account of Queen's troops in Judin, charges of home cstablishuients, and stores exported. 
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present handsome detached brick houses, which, being stuccoed, have so elccrant an appearance 
that Calcutta is sometimes called “ the Cit.v of Palaces" and “the Indian Cnrintli." 'llic stu- 
pendous fortification of Port Sv’illiain Is situated about onc-fourtli of a mile below tlie town; 
and the intervening space, called the Ksplauade, contains tlic magnificent rtMlihaicc of the go> ernor- 
genernl. Adjoining tlie esplanade and the river-bank of tl»o city isthe “ Strand.”- -a ijiiay extend¬ 
ing between 'J and 3 miles, and contiguous to which tlicre is anchorage for sliips of <it»u tons; whdt! 
Uiamond Uarbour, about .'in miles below, is sutlicientiy deep for tiie largest vessels. Tlie access to 
the port is intricate, owing to shifting Icmks of sand and mud; but this disadvantage is out¬ 
weighed by its ready intercourse, tlirougli tlie Canges and its tributiiries, with tlie rielicst and most 
poiyilous regions of lliiidostan, and wliieli, joineil to its being tlie plaee of eliief resort of civil and 
iiiiiitWy functioiiitries, have rendered Calcutta tlie principal commercial emporium of the east. 

The extenuU trade of Calcutta is «“xhibitcd In a scries of taldes, originated by Professor Wilson, 
and, since his departure, continued by Mr Hull. From these have been drawn up tlie following 
progressive view of the imports and exports since the opening of the trade. 


Imports. 

1811-15.1 18J7-‘-’8. I 1857-38. 


Copper and nails. | 

Iron.1 j 

Ironmongery .. / i 

l^ead.i 

Tin.! 

Tutetiague. 

Quicksilver.. 

Siielter.: 

Madeira wine. 

CMarct. I 

Port.I 

Sherry, Cliain- j 

pagne,Ac. 

Spirits. 

Malt liipiors. 

Woollens. 

Cotton piccegoods. 
(’otton yarn, Ac.. 

I laberda-shery 
Itooks and Sta-; 

tionery. j 

filasswarc.: 

Ilardwarc.cutieiy, 

Ac. 

Jewellery.; 

Paints and oil.... 
tirocerics, Ac.... 
Tiniht-r and spars 
f^irdage and coir. 
Tea K China goods 
I’eppcr and spices 

Coffee. 

Salt.i 

Sundries.: 


£ 1 
37,mi 
24,7b!»i 

t 

tlfi.i.'io! 
,'>.5,(Wo' 
3(i,(>U(> 


.Tf,240 

’’fi.'iMi: 

44,481j 


ia,o7"i 

I 

14.7'V.I 

2»,8lOj 


.’Xi.h.'jO, 

IC.Kid; 


£ 

siKt.sim', 

«i,;m7' 

17. 

34,.5)lo! 


Kxports. 

ISM 1.5. lS'.>7--’8. ‘ 1857 58. 


2,049 

119,.'.74i 


41.. 5.50, 

50.. W«j 
:j*i.o(; 2 | 

.wi,4o-r, 

]mi,4.'i4; 


£ 

204,84( 'JCotton piocegoods 
0(!.1.54’Silk do 
. Iil,l05(^it(on... 

ll(.lo7.^Silk. 

5(>,503ilii(iigo.... 

7<*0,Saltpetre. 

2.5,4 IHjC rain. 

4,7ho|Floiir. 

21,(:<M'|Opuiiii... 
4,414|Castor oil 
|( linger ... 
aC.OWjBorax .... 
l«,74.'«Lac, lake. 


£ 

840.580 

4.V5,"(lfi(; 
:wi .271 
7i4,O.H 
211.4(10 
10,2(14’ 
1 .T.. 0 .K; 


£ ' 
si’tMir,' 
251,800 
:»2(i,28(J 
}f 5 .'...'i;i« 

1,017,18*» 
175.«o.'i 
I48,7:>f» 
24(1,(114 


47.22(5 

07,88(*j 

.50.747 

(; 8 .(i 2 o> 

.57,8.50 

4o,H0!»| 

.58.274 

17.844 

.50,24.5 

fi.5,y«0. 


48,0(iO Sliolhic, Ac... 
04.4('( Shawls, Ac... 
fi.'l2,0.52 Hengal rum... 
' 512.2.58 CSiinny hags. . 

Hides, skinii... 

'attiower. 

|f.insee<l. 

Sundries. 

|Uc-«xports... 


50,5(;;S 

42.8o!| 

20.87' 


200,082; 428,.5(18 


.T5,7.51 
.5.5,()8'i 
4.1.5; 
12 , 8 (i« 
4.5,4(N 
8..5.51 
a5.027 
7-5,072 
0,82H| 
1.54.Oh I 
5!Sl,8.%1 


■1,18.5,720 2,7W.7.58 2.08.5,78!| 
Treasure.l,h 7 (;,JKj 7 1,8.52,080 1,084,1(51 

_Total 2,242,887 4 , 152 , 72.5 4.()80.0.5( 


917,850 l, 210 ,(:!io 


10,47.3 

i2.8}hi: 

o.(k: 2 , 

14.454i 


1.50,81.5' 

2;»;i,2iH 


2,»l«t 

1.847 

85,288; 

22 .o.'J(i; 

«, 8 !I 0 | 

84(0 

17 , 200 ' 


IOH.8.57! 

200,2071 


£ 
00.82.5 
.’178.708] 
188.1181 
48.5.451 
1,124.781^ 
(i 7 l. 8 !ll 
28.'l,2!i<l 
SiMi.iHu 
8.420 
2,12;i,2:ili 

12.. 544 

22.051 

0.8.52 

4o.;)(M 

ll'0,;t0; 

18.7.5!)! 

7.. 52)i] 
;tit,.54( 

80.821 

21.841 
0.120 
107.288! 
;124,0.50 


Trea.uirc. 


!4,('88.272 5,0.52.71oi8,472.'Ni7 
! 1.5,4«.'i; 448.000. ;tl. 8 )il 


Tohd 


J4, lOl ,73.5l8,400,800; 8,.504,59.5] 


In these tables we observe a general increase, and likewise remarkable variations respecting 
particular articles. In the imports, cotton stuffs nml yarn have been, the former nearly, the latter 
wholly, created undiir tfic free trade; and they now /firm by far the most eonsidcrahio hraiichcs. 
Woollens have varied strikingly. Wine has lieen materially diminished, and at tlie. snine time a 
great alteration of tiute exhibited. Madeira, fonnerly tiic favourite beverage, is now only inlro- 
duecd with the view of being returned to Etirope, improved by the climate and vovago. Port, too, 
and even claret, have been largely superseded by sherry, champagiip, and atficr whifi* witic.s. 
Among metals, there has been a steady demand for oipfier, which is the niaterinl iisc<i by the 
natives in making cups and veiewls for water. Iron, lead, and tin have much increased. The 
tiitenaguo of China has fiecn siipersorled by spelter or zinc, whi«'h is rhe.'iper. 'rimlier and cordage 
fell off during a certain period, owing to the discoiitinuuncc of shipbuilding in Calcutta, but the 
former has materially revived. 

In regard to exports, it is impo.ssihlo not to remark the ^(Uit diniiniitlon in cotton piece goods, 
which, in the first year, ranked secotnl only to opium. This drug, witli indigo, sugar, saltpetre, 
nnd tac-dve, h.avc all considerably advanced, 'riie trade in hides did not exist before 1827. 

The foikiwing table shows tlie coitr'if rif btisitie.s') in re«peet to the coiiiitrics with which it is 
conducted, comparing the years 1818-17 and 1887-.')8. The first has la/en chosen on account of 
the interval which hud then cl.5psed after the opening of the tnuh‘, during whicli different nations 
attempted to establish an intercourse with liiditt, which severui of tiieui, however, liavo been un¬ 
able to maintain. 
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1816-17. 

1 1837.38. 1 


Imfxirts. 

Kxpirts. 

liniKirls. 

Exii. r’s. 

EfnoPB.—llritain. 

X‘H')5,111 


£2,052,^33 

; £’2,701,358 

Holland. 

li,i}n> 

28,513 

ii!3i78l 

* .... 

Fratiee. 

13,242 

83,2;>8 

1 221 

Item nark. 

583 

1,464 



Sweden. 

• • • . 

. f • . 

.... 

' ib.ofi 

Spain. 

’:ii:,763 

7n.8:!l 

3,883 

Portugal. 

46:1,4.03 

• • • • 

.... 

Asia.—C oromandel Coast. 

62,(Md 

12.5,wy 

87 ,.3.08 

j 115,4.39 


4..M8 

]8.!»!>5 

8.387 

1 5,(.».3<> 

Malabar C'ua.st. 

74 ..015 

.■178,5211 

I7<',8.38 

; 277,122 

Maldives, Ac. 

16,873 


I.3.;: .08 

' 4,73:1 

Bed Sea and Persian flulf.. 

‘tl,ii7i> 

44.3.277 

85.942 

j 157.387 

Cliina. 

317,1 ••{H 

l,INJ7,8tx; 

122,464 

2,054,378 

Singaixire.1 

Penang and Malacca.> 

85,849 

148.718 

187,039 

j 382,523 

Java and .Sumatra. 

133,4.36 

8.3,11.07 

i.H.v; 

14.714 

New llollund. 

.o.fm2 

;j.l.I!.0o 

2,4.34 

32,665 

Pegu. 

:i.i,i87 

l.0,.0.J6 

68,150 

U1,547 

Manilla. 

18,82.5 


.... 

1 

Akuica. — Mauritius . 

61,048 

2( ■4,643 

2.028 

1.04.8f'5 

Bourbon . 

• ■ • • 

• • • t 

13.405 

5.0,670 

Cape and St Helena . 

3..'16.5 

.34.044 

5.851 

20,192 

A >i KUicA.—South. 

6.243 

168,485 

2.3.<;.3.8 

, 2,018 

North. 

fx;,7Ui 

.0.88.825 

32..321 

' 126,7.37 


.fl.iiTd.cio 

f5,4:i}l,7i'0 

£’2.985.788 

£(f,472.9o7 

Treasure. 

;i,HI 8,126 

16,8iS) 

1,(>84,161 

31,(»i8 

Total 

.l‘5.r,!>H.726 

f.'i,.015.600 

£’4,ofa».850 

£’6..0o4,585 


'l liis tiiM*’, too, suuirc'ts some intcrostim? observations. The infereourse with I’ortu>:al and 
Hpaiii, wliieh was at onetime very estonsivo. has entirely ceased. The wines of the funner are 
iiu longer in fashion, and the activity of Hritish ineri-hant# enables them to .supply these countries 
witli Indian produce more cheaply th.an hy their own direct navication. The .same appears the 
e.ise in re>{ard to Holland and flic other northern states, except to a small extent with Sweden. 
France aloins amon>; ICnropean powers, holds a con-'ideniMe an«l inereasin.sr traffic ; receiving in- 
dico, .s.aUpctre, anil lai-dyc. and civing her wines with a large balance in nioncv. The trade lias 
also declined with the I’nitisl St.ates, which produce no commodities suited to the Indian market, 
and in cxeliange for the indigo and silk can give only bullion or goods procured elsewhere. South 
America, again, has fallen nirno.st to nothing. In respect to China, tlie imports are small and 
still diminishing, the exports large and increasing. The latter eon.sist chietly of opium and cotton. 
In return for whicli arc received tea, ornamental goods, and quicksilver. From the Eastern 
Islaiuhsarc imported the gold of Itorneo and Sumatra, spices, tin, drugs, now almost entirely 
tlirimgh Singapore, From Coromandel are obtained chanks, an ornamental shell much used in 
temples, cottons, and silks; from Malabar, teak-timber, coir for cordage, cowries from the Mal¬ 
dives ; from the Arabi.m and Persian <>ulfs, almonds, dates, coffee, pearls. These different 
brancltos h.avc not Increased, but rather diminished ; and it is .«t:ited,that a direct tr.ade has been 
iipcned between llritain and many of those places with which intercourse was formerly carried on 
through Calcutttt. 

Tlie following arc given n.s the amounts of the imports and exports of subsequent years• 

I83;b40. 1S40-41. 

Imports..f4,14(»,579. .Od’dS.iUfl. A‘.’i,(«i7.7b7. 

E-xports.G.4«0,0Hu. 7,'>4o.tiil. «,3lW,3:?!t. 

The amount of shipping which entered Calcutta in the year I8.‘t7-.’W. expressed in tons, w.ns .as 
follows:—llritish, l.'kMtli: Native, 5>,33l>: French, 16,137; Swedish, ; l>utch. l.i'fll; Aineii- 
c.-ui, 4,i?56; Arab, 6.303; IJurmese, .V.W; Moorish, nil); total. U»!).2;V4 tons, and 563 vessels. Of 
tlu! Hritish ships, 1.35, burthen, 66,008 tons, were from the United Kingdom. 

Bomb.vy. 

Hoinlmy, the western capital of British India, is situated in lat. 18* 55' N., long. 7'2' •"'•T E- on 
a Kinall island of the saute name, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, and eonneeled 
witli the lar^r isinn.l of ^Isetto by a causeway; pop. 230,000, of whom l.'l.a'O are_ I'arsee.i. it 
is strongly furtitiod, particularly towards the sea, and its harbour Is the fino«t in India, being iin- 
eqiiiilled for safe^ ; while it is the only important one whore the rise of tide is sulheient to .allow 
the fumintion of ducks. The buildings connected with these docks are greatly aduiireil .or 
their nrciiitcctiiral beautv; and the slips and basins are calculated for vessels of any sise. 1 lu y 
lie within the fort, and, tliough the property of the Company, are entirely under tlie man.agement 
of Parsecs, by whom many largo vessels, Including frigjites and line-of-b:iftle ships, have been 
built froin te:ik-timbcr, supplied from the forests of Mnliibar and Gur.erat. The I’arsees .are .also 
the principal pro[)rictors and merchants on the. island, and it gre:»t piirt of the capital even of 
European houses is supplied by I'nrsec parlticm. ,.«>»■ 

The trade of Bombay i.s very considerable. The great export of ludian cotton to Fogianci i.s 
from this port, to wliieli the cotton from Oomniwattee and the Decean, formerly earned to I al- 
riitt.a, via Mirzapoor, is now brought. Ahont two-thirds of the whole trade between tndia and 
< 'liina, so far as export is concern^, is now also carried on from Itomliay ['CkinA K _1 lie goods 
sent to China comprise princiiially opium and cottou-wool. The imports from the Lnitca King- 
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dom consist principally of nritisli manu&ctiires and metals, the greater part of which, witli sugar 
and other goods, the produce of Hengal and China, are rc-exportod in small vessels to all tlio ports 
on the western side of India, and to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs,—the returns being made in 
crtttoii-wool and cloths; timber, oil, and grain from the northern ports of India; from the south, 
cotton, hemp, coir, timber, pepper, rice, and c«>eoa-nuts; and Irom the Araljiaii and Persian 
Gulfs, raw silk, copper, pearls, galls, coflee, gum-arabic, copal, myrrh, olibanum, bdellium, 
assafeetida, dried fruits, liorses, and bullion. The exports to Great Britain consi>t of Persian silk, 
cotton-wool, spices, gums, and drugs; those to Bengal are timber, coir, cocoa-nuts, sandal-wood 
and cotton. 

Tte inland trade with Central Asia, owing to the un.4ctt1ed state of Afghanistan and the heavy 
dti^s levied by the Ameers of Sinde at the mouth of the Indus, has hitliorto been conipnrutively 
trifling, having been conducted by means of a tedious and expensive land-route through Surat. 
But tlie recent British conquests in Cabul and Afghanistan, and the navigsition of the Indus by 
steam, will, it is believeti. erehmg render Bombay the scat of an extensive couuuerce, not only 
with these countries, but with the northern regions of llindostan. 

In the year 183tJ-37, the imports into Bombay amounted to £3,376,720 value in mercliandise, 
and £1,347,837 in treasure; m all, ,f4,724,.557. The commodities were chiefly from—the United 
Kin^oin,£1,324,181; France, £52,583; Mal.abar,£758,0(i7; China,£400,566; Bengal,£253,810 ; 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, £2.33,010; Cutch and Sinde, £‘157,209; Penang and esistward, 
;t71,772; Coast of Africa, £34,953; Goa, Diu. and Demauti, £3!l,403: the treasure was brought 
almost wholly from Cliina. The exports amounted to £5,784,990 in merchandise, and £205,607 
in treiisure; in all, £‘5,9HO,.597. Of the former, there were sent to China, £3,266,625; United 
Kingdom, £1,3.52,9.32; Anibian and Persian Gulfs, £470,468; Cutch and Sinde, £232,735; 
Malabar, £l2o,704; Bengal, £112,678; Penang and eastward, £‘68,.574; Coast of Africa, 
£59,333: the treasure was sent mostly to Malabar and Coromandel. 

The amounts of the imports and exports in subseiiuent years were as follow :— 


18.37->8. 1838-39. 1839-40. 1810 41. 

Imports.£4,164,.327.£4,778.739. .... £3,4.34,466. £5.160,769. 

Exports. 4,260,416. 4,814,616. - 4,043,116. 5,.577,315. 


Of the ixfiports in 1840-41, £1,946,200 were from Britain,—the increase being chiefly in piece 
goods. 

The shipping entered inwards In 18.'t7-30 amounted to 202 vessels, burthen 91,187 tons. Of the 
tonnage, 87,001 was under British colours, ificluding 38,889 from tlie United Kingdom. 

Madhas. 

Madras, or Fort St George, situated on the Coromandel coast, in tlie Bay of Bengal, in lat. 
13° 4' N., and long. 80° 16' E., is the capital and principal commercial city of Southern India; 
pop. 462,0(M). It possesses no harbour., but only an open road.stead, ill adapted for trade, in 
consequence of the rapid current wliich runs along the coast, and the violent surf which beats against 
the shore. This last is so dangerous that ordinary ship boats do not approach beyond the b:tck 
of the surf, where their lading is transferred to a peculiar kind of .Madras boats, which yield to the 
shock without breaking when tlirown upon the beach. The whole of the town is inhabited by 
natives, except one handsome street in the iiorth-ea.st quarter, which contains tho dwellings of 
Europeans, tiioiigh the greater part reside in garden-houses in the suburbs. 

The trade of Madras is much less extensive than tliat of cither Calcutta or Bombay. In the 
tables for the year 1836-37, the latest published, the imports in that year are stated to amount to 
£1,956,233 value in raerehandisc, and £456,3.52 in treasure; in all, £1,612,58.5. The former 
was chiefly from the United Kingdom, £271.532; Bengal, £200,593; Bomliay, £158,135; Pegu, 
£‘1.35.028; Ceylon, .£‘94,216 ; France, £‘25,494, and French ports in India, £;J5,672; Travaiicore, 
£.'{8,421; Tranquebar, £‘25,7<i0; China, £17,470; Penang and eastward, £23,739: the treasure 
wsis chiefly brought from Bombay and Bengal. The exports in tho same period amounted to 
£2,210,785 value in merchandise, and £.574,690 in treasure; total. £2,785,475. Tho goods were 
Bont chiefly to Bombay, £‘766,214; United Kingdom, £476,720; <3iinn, .£27o,{>63; Ceylon, 
£183,5:W; BeuL'a], £‘110,2{)7; Arabian and Persian Gulfs, £‘117,407; Penang and eastward, 
£126,6.30: the treasure was sent mo.stly to Bombay. 


MRA8URBS, WKIOHTB, MONBV, BANKS, DtlTIRS, &C. 

MRASURBS AND WKiOHTs. I tbc corge uf clotli is 2'-> pieces; the Bengal com- 

These vary grc.atly in different districts, and i mon coas or mile = 2tiOO yards. [Coss.l 
the only general standards are the weights de- The biggah of 20 cottahs = 1600 sq. yds.; and 
rived from the new tola or sicca, of late used in j 30^ biggalis = 10 Imp. acres, 
the Company’s tables of duties. These weights The factory maunci of 40 seers, or 640 chittneks 
are as follows.— = 74^ Ihs* avoirdupois; and 3 factory maunds ^ 

8 riittees = 1 musha = 1.5 troy grains. 2 cwt.; the bazar inaund, similarly divided, — 

12 mushas =: 1 tola = 180 troy grains. 82|% lbs. avoird.; 10 bazar maunds = 11 factory 

80 tolas = 1 seer = 2i lbs. troy, or (2*057 maunds. 

lbs.) nearly 2 lbs. 14$ drams avoirdupois. Bombaff. —The guz 27 inches. 

40 seers = 1 inaund = 100 lbs. troy, or 82f lbs. Tlio maund of 40 seers — 28 lbs. avoird.; the 
avoirdupois. candy of 20 maunds = 6 cwt.; reckoned for 

The maund of 80 tolas to the seer is thus al- grain at 25 Winchester or 24i Imp. bushels, 
most exactly equal to the Calcutta bazar inaund ; At Surat, tlie cniidy of 20 maunds, cacli of 40 
in the latter the seer is reckoned at 80 siccos, seers, = 746$ lbs. avoird. 

'estim.ating however each sicca at 179} troy grains. Madras.—The covid = 18? inches; but the 

Grain is usually sold by weiglit throughout cloth measure is the Imp. yatti. 

India, as also liquids, except at Calcutta, Ma- The cawney of24 maunies = 57,600 sq. feet, or 

dnu. and Bombay, wlicre wines and spirits arc al>out 1 acre 1 rood 11$ poles. 

sold by Imperial measure. Tlie g*drso of 80 paralis, 400 marcals, or .3200 

. . measures = ;khi,0<io cubic inches, or about 16$ 

Tho following are the principal local stand- Imp. quarters, ostiinuted by weight at 9256$ lbs. 
ards:— i avoird. 

CalcuUa .—The guz of 2 cubits = 1 Imp. yard ; | Tlic inaund of 8 vis, or 320 pollains, == 25 lbs. 




jivoirfl.; and tlie candy of 20 inaunds = 500 lbs. 
avoird. 

MONKV. 

Th(! iiitcs'er of nccoiint tliroughout India is 
tbo rupee, wliicli is goiiorally divided into 16 
annas eacii of 12 pice. Foniierly rupees 
of various kinds were coined ; but the cur¬ 
rency of the tlireo presidencies was assimi¬ 
lated in and tbc oidy one now minted is 

tlic “ Compant)’* ruftcc,” containing 18(» troy 
grains of silverl 01J per cent, flne (termed Ol'tW 
toneli), or 165 grains of pure silver, and worth 
intrinsically Is. 10.id,, though comniotdy esti¬ 
mated at 2s. Tlic otlier silver coins are double, 
half, and qinarter rupees. Smaller payments are 
made in copper pice, or in little shells called 
cowries. [Cowriks.] 

Tlie Company's rupee Is declared to be in 
“ Vidiie erpial to the Madras, iJombay, Fur- 
riickaliad, and Surat rupee, and to 15-16th3 of 
the Calcutta sicca rupee." This last coin (weight 
lOl'.OKi grains silver, £)r66 touch, or piiro 
175'!I21 grains) is intrinsically worth Is. lljd. 
Formerly prices in Calcutta were sometimes 
roek<ine(i .aceoriling to an ideal standard, called 
the current rupee, 116 of which =: 10(1 S.R. ; the 
tliffercnee per cent, being termed hatta. Tiie prin- 
ciiiali-oldcoinisthn new inohur of thesamc weight 
and tinoness as tlic Comi'anj's rujiee, and worth 
20s. 2id.; it is a legal tender for 1.5 11.: the Cal- 
eutta inohur, of 204‘71 grains, 01-66 toiieh, worth 
l.'ts. 2.1d., is a tender fur 16 S. R. Gold, 
however, being undervalued at these rates, is 
not demnndabie in ]inymcnt, and is rarely in 
eireidation. Silver is, tJiereforc, the general 
medium of exchnnge and standard of value. 

A /rtc is ]00,IN:0 rupees, or about ,£10,000; a 
erore is 10 millions of rupees, or £1,000,000 ; a 
ftuts is 1(M> erores. 

In Indi.-tn notation, large sums are divided into 
periods of two figures only, except tlio last tliree: 
lienee a sum containing nine tigures is point¬ 
ed tliiis, 5(i,ft4,9.'l,.527. and read fifty-six erores, 
eigiity-four lacs, ninety-three thonsiuid, three 
hundred, and twenty-seven. 

Kxchnmjes. —Hills' on I.ondon are commonly 
drawn at Calcutta, Hombay, and Madras, at 6 
months' sight, or 10 months' date; the usmil 
fluctuations being fri'm Is. lid. to 2s. IJd. per 
Company’s rupee; the average rate (excluding 
interest) at which tlie Company have of late 
years realised their remittances is 28. per rupee. 
Hills between tlie different presidencies ore usu¬ 
ally drawn at .30 days’ sight. 

BAWKS, Arc. 

Tlic banking business, in the hands of Rritish 
subjects, has presented some peculiar forms, and 
undergone considerable vicissitudes. In Cal¬ 
cutta, it centred long in six great houses, with 
which the members of the public service lodged 
almost all their savings, and, receiving interest 
at 10 per cent., were in no haste to transfer their 
money to Britain. Deposits were thus accumu¬ 
lated to the amount of many millions, for which 
advantageous investment wivi found in advances I 
to indigo planters, shipowners, and others; also J 
by acting as agents, and carrying on mercantile 
speculations of their own. By these moj«ns great 
wealth was accumulated; but after 11114. when 
the trade was thrown open to the public, the 
bunkers, unable to invest their deposits witli the 
sjune advantage os formerly, disposed of them 
in loans to improvident individuals, or in the 
purchase of bouses, mills, ships, and other sub¬ 
jects, which could not be made available when a 
demand for money arose. Yet no alarm was 
taken until the failure of Palmer and Co. in 
18.30; and even then confidence was nut wholly 
withdrawn from the other houses, who contiiiiind 
to struggle on several years, lucetiitg the de¬ 


mands gradually made for the deposits lodged 
witli them by r.-iising money in every mode, sell¬ 
ing at ruinous loss, and mortgaging all descrip¬ 
tions of projierty, till, at length, when they ac¬ 
tually fell, there remained for the general credi¬ 
tor scarcely enough to pay 5s. a-pound. Tlic en¬ 
tire defalcations have been stated at £20 ,I!(io,<nmi, 
and the loss to the public at £ 15 . 0 (i 0 , 0 (ni ; i,ut a 
writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal for Fe¬ 
bruary 1838, seemingly on precise data, ^ives 
the following statement:— 

Palmer & Co. . . . £2,6fi0,0(i0 

Alexander & Co. . . . ,3,44 o.o(k» 

Macintosh & ('o. . . . 2.47 <*,'sh) 

Ferguson Ae Co. . . . S.i’lkt.OOCi 

Colvin & Co.l, 21 o,(K)u 

Cruttenden A Co. . . . 1 ,.35(>,(it>0 


£14,330,(HK) 

Of this sum only a fourth, a(^^ording to sup¬ 
position, being pan! to the creditors, there re¬ 
mained upwards of £10,(MK),(KM) of loss. 

The accommodation now derived from hanking 
I is limited, though increasing. Tlie Hank of 
Bengal, founded in 1808, a fifth part of w hose 
stock is held hy the Company, now possesses a 
capital of £1,0 (K),{Mhi. It has a local charter, 
and issues notes, whicli are taken»in reveimo 
payments. The Union Bank of Culciitt.i, formed 
ehiefiy by partners of the lapsed private firms, 
has now a capital of ,£ 800 , 000 . Both, it is said, 
intend to form branches in the interior. At Agra 
there is one of £200 ,o(k», chiefly established 
by the .servants of the Company. The Bank of 
Dludras is a siiiall government establishment for 
I the cor^vcnience of the local authorities; it is 
I now being enlarged. At Bombay a bank wia 
j lately founded, nearlyon the same footing as the 
I Hank of Hengal. The shares of all these hanks 
i are now- at high premiums; and another called 
I (he Hank of Asia has been recently (1841) pro¬ 
jected, with a capital of £l,000,(Ki0, and having 
the general management vested in a Court of 
Directors in London, after the manner of the 
British North Atiicrican and other colonial 
l>anks. A joint stock bank at Madras is also 
projected. 

The following were the rates charged by the 
j Bank of Bengtu in September 1841:—^Discount 
on private bills, 3 months, 8 per cent. DLscount 
on government and salary bills, 6 per cent. In¬ 
terest on loans on government paper, 61 per cent. 

Among the natives, paper-money does not 
exist; and yet banking in certain branclies is an 
extensive occupation. One of its funetiniis is to 
transmit money by bills of exchange, called heum- 
de.es, mostly of small amount, which are very 
well managed by the native bankers, or shrojpi!. 
All small payments, os already noticed, are made 
in copper, or in cowrie shells of above Sdoo to 
tlie rupet;, the furnisliing of which occupies a 
numerous class of monoy-eliangcrs. They some¬ 
times (Xirry shells to the value of ,£15. which 
form a load for an ox, to market in the murning, 
change them for rupees, and at the end of the 
day receive the cowries in return. They levy on 
the transaction l-3Glb, whicli it is supposed mav 
yield them in the year .300 per cent.; but this a 

ill a groat incasuro a recompense for their labour. 

The main source of profit, however, among 
the native bankers, arises from making advances, 
which, through poverty and inipnividencc, are 
required hy a large body of the people. In trans¬ 
actions wit'li persons in good credit, the ordinary 
rate of interest is 9 per cent.; but a much higher 
charge is made on loans to the agricultural pop¬ 
ulation. Almost every native cultivator, or 
rpot, at the beginning of the season, receives on 
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credit soed-com and subsistence till tlio next ing: If tbo goods (saving opium and biiK) are 
harvest, the produce of which goes into the hands re-exported in tiie same ship, without being 
of the money-iender. lie lias usiially indeed an ]an<icd, no duty is exigible. 

account-current against him, wiiich is never The general mlo of export duty on country 
fully cleared off; and the interest is charged at articles not enumerated, sent by llritish vessels, 
the ruinous rate of at least 40 per cent. The is 3 per cent., by foreign vessels, (5 ]>or cent.; 
xemindiirs are also obliged to have recourse to grain in Itritish vessels, 4 anna per inaiind ; itj- 
them, paying from 24 to .30 per cent. These digo, do. 3 rupees per niaund; on Ine dye and 
usurious exactions are accompanied, and indeed shellac, do. 4 per cent. ; raw silk filature, do. 
occasioned, by the risk of losing the principal; 34 ann.a.s per seer; Hengal wound silk, do, 3 an- 
but when this is avoided, and a large business nas per seer; tobacco, do, 4 annas per imiuiKl; 
carried on, enormous fortunes arc accumulated, double rates being exacted when exporti'd in 
Several native bankers in Calcutta, Hcnares, and foreign vessels. ItuIIion, precious stones, living 
other large cities, are supposed to be worth nearly animals, and opium purchased at govormnent 
a million sterling. sales, are free; also cotton-wool, if exported to 

Di’TiKS. Kuropo or America; and sugar and rum, if ex- 

Berujnl Presidency .—The general rate of im- ported to ITnited Kingdom or cfdonies.—(.-fet of 
port duty on goods brought in Ilritisli vessels is Oorernor in f'onneil, ISlav Jk), Ift'ki.) 

34 per cent. vaform, Imt in foreign vessels, liomhay Presidency. — I'he import duties on 
7 per cent.; on marine stores and metals of Brit- the articles mentioned above are tlic s.ame as at 
isn or colonial produce or manufacture, in Brit- Calcutta. 

ish vessels, .3 per cent,; on woollens, do. do. 2j The general rite of export duty is also, as at 
per cent.; coffee in British vessels,74 percent. Calcutta, 3 p'T cent, on country articles sent in 
tea, wines, liqueurs, and spices, do. U» percent.; British vessels, aiwl (» per cent, when in fon-'gn 
spirits do. 9 annas per Imp. gallon; bullion, pro -1 vessels ; on tobacco, 14 rupee per inaiind^ of IM) 
Clous stones, grain, horses, ice, coal, and Englisii' tolas to tin* seer; cotton-wool exported to l-liiropc 
books arc free. or Aineriea in Britisli vessels, bullion, preeioits 

The duties are levied on tlie market value t stones, books, living animals, and oiiiuni covered 
without deduction ; and the whole are returned,' by a pass, free; opium not covered by a pass, 
saving 4fhn if the goods (excepting opium and , prohibited.— (Act of Council., January 3, UlJkl.) 
salt), are re-exported within two ye.ars of land-' 

INDIA (DiXNISH) is limited to the two petty settlements of Scramporc in 
Bengal, and Tranqnebar on the Coromandel coast. 

Serampore is situated on the Hoogley, miles N. of C.alcntt.a; pop. 13 , 000 . It has little or no 
trade, but is celebrated as a missionary station, c.snccially of the Baptists. 

Tran/iuehnr, a seaport and small territory on the ('ofoinandel coast, is situate at one of the 
mouths of tlie Cavery, in lat. 11“ 1' N. lyng 79“ .>.V 13., about 145 miles H. froio M-ulras. It was 
purchased from the Itajah of Tanjore in 1010 ; pop. 20,0(X). Accounts arc ivcpt in rnpeed; .and the 
inannd weighs f>8 lbs. Danish, or 74t Ihs. ,avoird. 

The trade with these settlements was fonnerly in the hands of the Dnnisli Ivast India Cnmp.any, 
—an exclusive bodv whicli was dissolved m IB33. In tlieir hands it was very ineon.sidcrable, hut 
will now probably be increased. 

INDIA (DUTCH). [Java. Eastern Tsi.ANn.s.l 

INDIA (FRENCII), according to Maltc-Bruit, comprcliomls r<»iidiehorry and 
Carical, with their dependencies on the Coromandel coast ; V'andon and its de¬ 
pendencies, with the factory of Masulipatara in the Northern Circars ; Chamier- 
nagore and its territory, with Gorotto and some other factories in Bengal ; and 
Mahe, and factories at Calie.ut and Surat on the western coast. These are almo.st 
all incon-siderablo and declining places. The iirine.ipal is I’ondicberry, the chief 
seat of goTcrninent. 

Pondfefterry is situated in lat. 11“ .'>7' N., long, 79’«'>4'K.,fl.5miles S.W, of M.idras; pop. 40 . 000 . Tim 
town is handsome, and, though destitute of a harbour, posses.se.s ti tolerable r(>ad.Mte.vd. 'rradr, Icsw- 
eyer, is dull,—tlie British dscal regul.-itions being adverse to intercourse with tim interiur. Kxp'irts, 
rice, drugs, sugar, indigo, and blue linens. The money of account is the pamxla 3 rupees — 24 
fanams = fis. ind. nearly, (irain is sold by tim gnrse of 01)0 inercals — 104*70 imp. hii.shels. Tim 
inannd = H via = 26 lbs. 14 oz. 7 drams avoirtl.; and 20 inatinds — 1 candy -- .'51JJ*o.3 lbs. av<»ird. 

These places have been gener^ly captured by tlie Jtriti.sb during war. anil re.stored on tbe return 
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them, or of maintaining any force beyond wliat is necessary for the purposes of police. 

INDIA (PORTUGUESE) comprehends Damaun, Diu in (iuzerat, and Goa ; 
the la.st having a territory 40 miles in length by 20 in breadth, being the only 
place of consideration. 

Goa, in lat. 16® 2fl' N., long. 73" 61' 13., is situated on an island of the, .same name, at tlio iimnMi 
of the Afandoiia, 250 miles 8.8. 13. of Bombay, it was made by Albuquer(|uu (by wiKim it was 
captured in 1610) the capital of the Portuguese pos.scKsi(ins in Die Ksut; but lt"is now nenriv 
Bii|»erseded by New Goa, or Panjim, situated 5 miles distant on tho seashore, and po.Msessing one 
of the best harbours of India; pop. 20,000. This port, though formerly tlie centre of eastern com¬ 
merce, has now only an inconsiderable trade with the mother country and the i’ortugiieso settle¬ 
ments in China nnrf Africa. Imports, ciiiefly piece goods, raw silk, ivory, sugar, woollens. gla.s.s, 
and some other European articles. Exports, hemp, betel-nut, cowries and toys, bcatls, &tc, for 
Africa. 

Accounts in Goa are kept In pardos, each divided into 4 good or 6had tangns, also into 24<i good 
or .3u(> bad rcas; tlie pardo is equal 2s. 6d. nearly. The candy of 29 mniiiids -- 4'k'> lbs. .avoird., 
estimated in grain at 14 Winchester busliels. Tlio other lueasures aro Portuguese. 

INDIA RUBBER. tCAouTCiioic.] 
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INDIGO (Du. Fr. & Gor. Indigo. It. Indaco. ^ Kus. Krutick, Indigo. Sp. 
Anil\ a fine blue dye extracted from various species of Indigufera^ principally 
the /. tinctoria, a knotty shrubby plant commonly propa.t?atcd annually by seed. 
The iinli^o plant has been called “ the child of the sunand a soil of the first 
dc^rreo of fertility, as well as a hot climate, arc required to raise it in perfection. 
The grounds formed by the alluvial deposits of the tropical rivers have been found 
by experience the best adapted for the purpose. The dyo is extracted from iho 
l>iant by suffering it to ferment with water ; during whitdi it undergoes chemical 
changes that ultimately cause its deposition in the form of a blue feouleUt sub¬ 
stance, which is collected and dried. Indigo, as met with in commc>rce, is in square 
cakes, or cubical masses of a deep blue colour. However carefully prepared, it 
always contains a considerable amount of impurities, the relative quantity of 
these being ascertained by its specific gravity, which is light in proportion to its 
purity. Mr Brando estimates the general amount of colouring matter at only 50 
per cent (Chemistry, p. .043). In choosing indigo, the large regular-formed cakes 
should be preferred, of a fine rich colour, externally free from white mould, and 
of a clean net shape ; when broken, the fracture should be of a bright purple tint, 
of a compact texture, free from white specks or sand, and when rubbed should have 
a shining copper-like appearance : it should swim in water, and when burnt by the 
(■audio it should fiy like dust. This commodity is distinguished according to its dif¬ 
ferent shades of colour. The principal shades aro blue, which is the best, violet, 
and copper colour ; and these aro again subdivided into fine, good, and middling. 

The indigo crop is subject to very great vicissitudes, both of quantity and qua¬ 
lity ; this leads to corresponding fluctuations of price; and it has been observed 
that of all tho i>roduction3 that have been made objects of commercia>specul:itiou, 
scarcely any has been a more fertile source of bankruptcies. 

Tho chief localities of the indigo plant at present are Bengal and Guatimala, 
though of late years the exportation from the latter has been materially cheeked 
by the disturbed state of Central America. In the early jieriod of our occupation 
of India, indigo formed a leading branch of the Company's trade; but the rudo 
manufacture of the native population was, iit course of time, expelled from tho 
mark(!ts of Kurope by tho more skilfully prepared drug of America and tho West 
indies. Soon after the peace of 1733, tho West Indian process of manufacture was 
introduced into Bengal, and the directors having relaxed their prohibitory systtim 
so far as to permit the application of British capital and skill to the cultivation of 
the plant on the alluvial depositions of tho Ganges, the exportations were gra¬ 
dually increased, and tho American and West Indian article almost entirely driven 
from tho market. Tho manufacture was also introduced into Oude and the other 
north-western districts of the great Gangetic plain ; and in later periods into some 
of tho IMadras provinces,—^into Java, and into the Philippiiu' Islands. The indigo 
produced every where else is, however, very secondary both in quantity and (lualiiy 
to that of Bengal and Bahar, tho soil and climate of which seem to be peculiaily 
congenial to the plant. Tho average annual supply and consumption of indigo at 
present may be estimated as follows :—Supply : ^mgal provinces, 34,500 chests, 
e<iual nearly 120,000 maunds, or 9,000,000 lbs.; other countries, including Madras 
and Guatimala, 0500 chests; total, 43,000 chests. Of this there is consumed in tho 
llnited Kingdom 11,500 chests, or about 3,000,000 lbs.; France, 8000 chests ; Ger¬ 
many and rest of Europe, 13,500 do.; Persia, 3500 do.: ludia,*2500 do.; United States, 
2000* do.; other countries, 2000 do.; total, 43,000 chests, or upwards of lljtHH),m»0 
lbs. Tho consumption of late years has not increased in a ratio corresponding 
to the expansion or manufactures,—a circnmstanco which seems to bo attributable 
partly to tho less common uso of blue cloth, and partly, perhaps, to the introduc¬ 
tion of cheap substitutes suggested by tho advanced state of chemical knowledge. 

Tho quantity imported into the United Kingdom was, in 1820, 5,03y,29'J lbs.; in 
1825, 6,793,631 lbs.; in 1830, 8,216,440 lbs.; in 18.35, 4,168,395 lbs In 1810, Iho 
imports amounted to 5,831,269 lbs., and the quantity entered for homo consump¬ 
tion, 3,011,990 lbs. Upwards of 4-5ths of tho imports are from the East Ipdics ; 
tho remainder chiefly from tho West Indies, Guatimala, I’eru, and the 1 hihppino 
Islands. Tho surplus imported beyond the quantity consumed is ro-exportou to 
(Jermany, Russia, Italy, llolland, and other parts of tho continent ot Europe. 
France and tho United States derive their main supplies by direct importation 
from Calcutta. . „ . 

The following shows tho prices in bond of the difforont kinds of indigo in tho 
Loudon market according to Prince’s I’rice Current of September 1/, lo4J. 
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Giiatiinala & Caraccas s. «(. 

Floras. Vt.ii !) 

Sabres.5 3 

Cortes.2 !) 

Bengal tine blue.7 3 

l<’ino purple and violet.}| 3 

(ioo<idt)..7 y 

Middling.7 3 

C<u>per fine.7 ♦> 

Uo^ and luiddling..5 10 

fi>i*-Ck_? _1 • • ...__ 


<f* Mm dm Mm dm Mm 
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Tho American imligo is generally enclosed in sacks of coarse linen sewed into an 
: hide, a kintl of package which is called a seron^ and contains usually about 250 
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INDORSATION : INDORSER. Indorsation is the assigning of a negotiablo 
iloeumeut, such as a bill of exchange or promissory note, by a writing on the back. 
The person who assigns is callc«l tho Indorser, the person in whose favour the assig¬ 
nation is made, the indorsee. Indorsement, in its full and common acceptation, 
convoys to the indorse*! all tho rights j>revionsIy e.xisting in the indorsor, with tho 
addition of a claim against tho iinlorser hiinsolf. To enable this to bo accomplish*.**!, 
however, w ith an English or Irish bill, then! must bo words intimating an intention 
on the part of the acceptor to pay to any bearer, or to any person holding right 
through tho original payee, such as, “ or order,” “ or bearer,” otherwise the bill 
is a mere elioso in action j Ciiosk in Action], and tho indorsement does n**t c*)n- 
vey a right against the maker, but merely a claim on tho indorser. It is h**l*l, 
however, that negotiable words omitte*! by mistake may bo supplied ((.'/i/////, p. 21i)). 
In Scotian*!,^ every bill or note is negotiable, unless it bear a special restriction. A 
bill payable simply “ to bearer” is transferable w’ithout inilorscment; b*it the pers*»u 
who delivers it does not by sueli act become a party. Dy 17 tlco. ill. c. 3(), bills 
and notes for sums of 20s. au<l upwards, but undcir £5, can, in Englan*!, only bo 
indorsed before the time of payment, and must bear *lato at, and not befoi’c, tho 
time of making thereof, aiul must be atteste*! by a subscribing witness. ^ 

There is no form of w'or*Is necessary for an indorsement, the m(*re signature of 
the payee, called a blank indorsom^lit, is a sutlicient translcrcuco to the hearer. 
All imlorscmcnt with the name of the indorsee, and instructions to pay to him, is 
an indorsement in full. If a bill is once iiid*>rscd blank, it is assignable by delivery, 
notwithstanding posterior in«Jorsements in full, unless they bo restrictive. A re¬ 
strictive indorsement may restrain the negotiability of a bill. “ J’ay to A Donly,” 
or ” Pay to A D for my use,” are forms of restrictive indorsements. Others may 
be conditionally restrictive, so as to prohibit negotiability until the condition is 
purified, as “ Pay the coiitt.nts to AD on my being gazetted ensign, before tlio 
day of .” An indorsement is not restrictivo from having a consideration 

on the face of it. An indorsement may bo ipialified so as to bar tho responsibility 
of the indorser, anti merely transfer to tlie indorsee the claim against the previous 
parties. The usual form of accomplisliiiig this is by appending to the signature the 
words satims rccoursm A bill cannot bo intlorscd for part of its contents after accept” 
ance; but if partly paid, it may be indtirscd as to the residue. A person who has 
delivered a bill without indorsement, when it was the uuderstandiiif^ of parties that 
it should be indorsed, may be compelled in ctpiity to do so ; and if ho dio in tlio 
mean time, his executor or administrator mav indorse. 

An indorsee of a bill, who has given value for it, is not liable to objections which 
may be pleaded against a previous holder, unless aware of them when lie took tlio 
bill. In England, however, a iM!r.son who takes a bill protf'sted for non-aeceptanco 
or overdue^ does so with all th*j obj<!ctions ]>leadable against tho indorser, la 
Scotland, it appears to be held that th*5 eircumstauco of a bill being overdue does 
not of itself anect the right of tho indorsoo, and is only a circumstance attended 
with more or less suspicion. A hill paid by the party originally liablo ceases to 
be negotiable ; but not so a bill paid ny an indorser. Where the illegality of tlio 
original transaction makes a bill or note void, an iudorsccy however onerous, can¬ 
not recover from tho original drawee, but the indorser is liable to him, both on tho 
bill and for the original debt. An indorser on whom recourse is intended to bo had, 
must receive notice of non-acceptance or non-payment; and tliongh, as bctw(;eu 
the drawer and drawee, notice may bo rendered unnecessary from want of value, 
this will not afibet tho iudorser’« right to notice. (Bailey on JJm, 120-170. Chilly 
on Jim, 218-207. Thommn on //., 250-308.) 

INGOT, a mass of metal. 

INK (Fr. Emre. Ger. Dinte) is composed of different ingredients, according to 
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t1i<‘ i>nrpoi?os to which it is to bo applied.. Prinling Ink is a black paint, which, 
lr«jiu its drying nature, adheres reauily to moist paper. It is chiefly composed of 
iii:t or liii.socd oil, vvliich i.s ignited when in a boiling state, and suffered to burn 
until it ha.s acquire<l the msccssary drying quality ; after which it is mixed with 
lanip'black when black ink is required, and vermilion when it is wanted of a 
red colour. Writing Ink is cither black, red, or blue. The best black is made by 
boiling Aleppo galls in water, and then adding sulphate of iron,—the precipitate 
from these being kept suspended by gum-arabic : tho proportions in geneij^l uso 
aro 2 of galls to 1 of sulphate of iron and 1 of gum-arabic ; that of water is com¬ 
monly 1 gallon to 1 lb. of galls. Logwood is sometimes used instead of galls for a 
«‘lieap ink, but-it docs not yield a permanent colour. Ited ink is made by boiling 
brazil-tvood in weak vinegar, and adding alum. Blue ink is manufactured from 
llic fcrru-pru.ssiate of i)otasli and oxide of iron. India^ or C/iina fnA-, employed in 
<lrawing, consists of fine lamp-black mixed with gum-water or fine size. The 
meriting inks anciently in use appear to have been all of this kind. lifarking /nk, 
for linen, is generally a solution of nitrate of silver, which is written upon the fabric 
after it has been impregnated with an alkaline solution, as carbonate of soda, 
'fhe inks in which lamp-black if5 tho colouring matter will bo always the most 
ilurablc ; but the common ink possesses the advajitage of flowing easily from tlic 
pen. Tho manufacture of printing ink is chiefly confined to London ; that of writ¬ 
ing ink is more widely distributed. All kinds are o.xportell, but the whole amount 
is ineon.siderable. 

INKLK, a kind of broad linen tape made at Manchester. 

INNS AND INNKLKl’EllS. The only department under this brad, coming 
within tho limits of the present work, is the law in relation to the liability of inn¬ 
keepers for the projierty of travellers coming under their roof. An innkeeper, by 
iolupting hi.s trade, comes under a contract of insurance with each gue.st he re¬ 
ceives, becoming liable to indemnify him for property lost. w-ithout reference to tho 
manner in which the loss has been occasioned, -provided it have not originated in 
tho guest’s own carelessness or miscoinlnct. If loss bo ocoa.‘«ioned by the guest’s 
own companion or servant introduced by bim*to the iun, the loss is his o^. Tho 
responsibility i.s placed on tho same principle as that of carricr.s, and is in almost 
all respects the same, with the dilfcrenco tliat it has not been yet limited by stat¬ 
ute. [Cakbikus. 1 llow far the innkeeper can limit his responsibility by warning 
given to the guest, is a doubtful point. It is hold that tho law being fixed, the guest 
mitering an inn under tho assurance of its protection, cannot bo deprived of it 
against hi.s will by any w’arning or intimation which the landlord may choose to 
give (Dafton’ft Jnstirr, l.’b'i) : but if the guest acquiesce by taking the goods under 
Ids own special charge, the responsibility is removed (Burgess u. Clements, 4 AI. 

Se/. 310)- There is considerable nicety as to the extent to which the gnest is 
bound to see his projierty put in the right place, or deposited with tho right person, 
ilo who leaves valuable goods in a courtyard or passage, wdtlioiit drawing atten¬ 
tion to them, will liavo'iio recourse : on tno other hand, where it was the rule of 
the house to ileposit tho guests’ goods in their bedrooms, and a traveller directed 
his luggage to bo taken to the commercial room, where it was stolen, the landlord 
was found responsible. It appears that ho would not have been so, however, had 
lie expressly tfeclined to take cliarge of tho goods unless they were deposited in tho 
beilroom.—(Biohmond v. Smith, 2 Mann, ty Itgl. 23.5.) 

It is a fiirther obligation on an innkeeper, tliat ho must reecivo every guest who 
offers himself, until his establishment is filled, lie is not bouiul, however, to give 
credit, and before submitting to (his his obligation to tho public, he may require 
roasonablo remuneration to bo first tendered.— (Clntty'a Burn^s Justice. Alchausct 
xvi. Sir K. L. Tomlin's L. Biclionart/f voce Inns.) 

INSOLVENCY, in its most simple and extensive meaning, denotes a man s 
inability to meet his debts. It is applied only to a person who is not under tho 
operation of the bankrupt statutes, wlicther from his not belonging to tno class of 
trading persons to whom the acts apply, or from that method of disposing of the 
estate not having been adopted by the creditors. Every bankrupt must necessarily, 
however, be an insolvent. In Sscotland, the former expression is applied to all 
persons, whether tradesmen or not, who have shown certain public symptoms of 
inability to p.iy the debts demanded of them ; and those indications, to consmuto 
this .species of bankruptcy, must always be aceonipanicd by in.eolveucy. In En^ 
land and Ireland, tho term insolvent is now technically used with reference to such 
persona as arc taking advantage of^ or subjected to tho operation of the insolvency 
acts, which provide a sort of bankruptcy system for those debtors who do not come 
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within the operation of the traders’ bankruptcy statutes. In Scotland, the name 
by which tho equivalent process is known is a'ssio ftonorum; and the term insolv¬ 
ent is not there technically applied to a debtor underf'oing this process. ( C’kssio. | 

There have been three separate means of relief open to imprisoned debtors in 
England, viz. the lords’ act, tho small debtors’ act, and the general insol vent debtors’ 
act. Tho first of those, which was partly suspended by the earlier insolvent acts, 
and partly in disuse, is entirely abrogated by the last insolvent act (1 & *2 Viet, 
c. 110,^8 119). The small debtors’act, 415 fleo. 111. c. 123, provided for thoreb'aso 
of those who have been 1*2 months in prison, on debts not exceeding £*20; but by 
the latest insolvent act this also has been virtually superseded. 

A separate court for the relief of insolvent debtors was first constituted by TiOrcl 
Redesdalo’s act, .53 Geo. III. c. 10*2, and w’as continued by four acts of tho reign of 
George IV., the last of which, 7 Geo. IV. c. 57, was the existing statute down to 
the passing of Sir John Campbell’s act, commonly called the Act for abolishing 
Arrests in Mesne Process (1 & *2 Viet. c. 110), by whi<*h the insolvency system >va.s 
improved. The court consists of a chief and three ordinary commissioners, and is 
a court of record, with full pow'crs for enforcing its jurisdiction. An individual 
commissioner may hold a plenary court; and there are arrangements in the act 
for enabling the commissioners to hold circuit courts. Tho ai^t has two objects in 
view : in the first place, tlie iirotcctiou of debtors from oppressive imprisonment ; 
in tho second, tho affording a summary process to creditors for distributing tho 
available property of a debtor. When a debtor apidies for the benefit of the act, 
ho must be within the walls of a prison. Tho act may bo taken a«lvautage of by 
the creditors of an insolvent, on his remaining *21 days in i»rison without satisfy¬ 
ing the debt for which ho was imprisoned. In either case, the operation of tlio 
act is applied for by summary petition to tho court. Tho result is, an order 
%'csting in tho provisional assignee the whole property of the insolvent, real and 
personal, existing or contingent, with the exception of apparel, bed<ling, and 
other necessaries, and workmen’s tools, not exceeding, on the whole, £*20 in value. 
There are specific provisions for the vesting and disposal of the several kinds of 
property, and exceptional provision!' for adjustment in the case of public officers, 
clergymen, and others. The creditors have a partial control in the disposal of pro¬ 
perty. There are arrangements for tho examination of the insolvent, and for mak¬ 
ing the necessary investigations into the amount of his pro 2 )erty,thc cireuinstancos 
out of which his involvements have arisen, and such like. After the examinations 
are over, the debtor is to be discharged, either forthwith, or at such a time that his 
imprisonment shall not,on the whole, e.vcccd six months, computed from tho order 
vesting tho estate in tho assignee, unless there be special reason for punishing him 
by a longer imiirisonment. In certain cases of fraud connected with the jiroccedings 
on the petition, the court may adjudge the confinement to continue for .siicli a period 
as shall not make it on tlie whole exceed tlirco years (§77). In <‘(.-rtaiu cases enu¬ 
merated in the act.whcre the circumstances connected with tlie insolvent’s embarrass¬ 
ments show fraud or gross recklessness, the imprisonment may, in like manner, bo 
continued for tv;o years. The result of a discharge is, that tho debtor is relieved 
from execution and imprisonment for the debts to which tho discharge applies. 

In Ireland, the system for the relief of insolvent debtors was amusted on tho 
model of tho English act by 3 & 4 Viet. c. 1(17. Tlio amount to which tho debtor’s 
wearing apparel, bedding and tools, are there privih?god, is .£15. 

insurance, in its legal definition, i.s a contract of indemnity, one parly 
engaging to make ^ood to another tho pecuniary loss that may be, or may be pre¬ 
sumed to be occasioned by any future or contingent event, in consideration of a 
sum certain received or promised. Tho most obvious subjects of insurance are 
those which can bo measured by a pecuniary value, and to this fair estimate of 
loss, insurances by individuals on their own fives is the only exception ; a case in 
which no mischier can arise from tho insured valuing his life at tho sum for whicli 
he can pay tho premium of insurance. In this contract, tho person who insures is 
called tlio Insurer, and technically tho Underwriter, from his writing his name (in 
marine insurances) under tho sum he will stand good for. The party obtaining 
the insurance is called the Insured, or the Assured, and tho deed by which the 
insurer becomes bound is called a I’olicy of Insurance. 

'J’he principle of insurance is that of equalizing the accidents of life or fortune, 
by many joining together and consenting that all shall bear the average lot of tho 
whole ; or. what is the same, of reducing to each individual, in every case, his jica- 
sibility of loss down to tho average loss of a «eat number of individuals or cases. 
“ Though based upon self-interest,” says rroiossor Do Morgan, “ yet it is the most 
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ciiliulitrucd and boiifivolcnt form which the projects of self-interest ever took. It is, 
in f‘a*‘t, in liniitedscn.se, and a practicable method, the agreement of a community 
to <;on.sider the goods of its individual member.s as common. It is an agreement that 
those whose fortune it shall bn to have more than average success, shall resign tho 
overplus in fovour of those who have le.ss. And though a.s yet it has only been ap- 
j)lic<l to the reparation of the evils ari.siiigfrom storm, fire, jirematare death, disca.se, 
and old age, yet there is no placing a limit to the exteii.sioii.s which it.s application 
might receive, if the public were fully aware of its principles, and of the safety with 
which they may be put in practice .”—{Essay 07i Profaibi/itics. Preface, p.*xv.) 

In this part of tho work we shall consider the three great divisions of the contract, 
namely, Fire, Idfe, and Marine Insurance ; but a variety of other information, di¬ 
rectly or collaterally bearing upon the subject, will be found under the heads Ax- 
M;rry, Fiiin.Mmy Sociktv, I.ntkrm.st and Ax'NnrrrES, and Ueveksioxs. 

1 INSURANCE (FIRE) is a contract for indemnity against losses by fire vvithin 
a liniitc<l period, lii this country such insurances are made by joint-stock societies, 
of which two kinds arc di.stingui.shcd ; proprietary companies, who insure at their 
OAvn risk and for their own profit; and mutual or contribution societies, the par¬ 
ties insured with which are members or partners, and participate in the profit or 
lo.ss. A particular account of the conditions on which insurances arc granted may 
be rea<lily obtained from any of tho oflices, or their agencie.s, several of which arc 
to be found in every town throughout the kingdom. Thc.so eoudition.s are always 
ju'intcd ill the policy ; and this document usually provide.^ that the ofRee .^hall pav 
tin; loss and damage suffered by the assured, not exceeding the sum fixed, “ accord¬ 
ing to the tenor of tho printed conditions hereunto annexed.” 

Merchants sometimes keep open a floating poli<ry on “ good.s their 5wn, in trust, 
or on counnissiou,” by which moans all the merchandise in their possession, wherc- 
ever d«;posite.d (within tho district over which the insurance is made to extend), 
is covered either wholly or in part, acconling as the aggregate value of such mer¬ 
chandise shall ha])peu to be under or above the sum in.'jurcd. A loss under such 
a policy is settled on the average principle. Thus, if an insurance of ^10,000 is 
efiected without specification, and a loss of incurred, tho merchant would 

be required to show' the total value of the goods held by him. Supposing it to bo 
£•20,000, double the amount insured, he would in sneh case be entitled to recover 
only £1000, as he must bear hi.s own ri.sk on the £10,000 uninsured. 

I'hc “conditions” usually provide that persons in.suriiig at tho office must give 
notice of any other insurance made elsewhere on their behalf on the same subject, and 
cause such other insurance to be indorsed on their policies. This clause is intro¬ 
duced to protect the offices against the fraud of persons attempting to recover 
more than tho loss sustained by them. 

No precise account was ever published of the proportion of insured houses upon 
whiidi claims have arisen. The premiums, Ihcrefoi’e, arc not computed as in life 
insurance, from exact data, but, as in marine insurance, simply from a loose gen¬ 
eral estimate of tho risk. The risks arc usually divided by British offices into four 
classes, termed Common, Hazardous, Doubly Hazardous, and Special or Extra¬ 
ordinary. For the first, tho annual premium is Is. ()d. per cent.; for the second, 
‘J.S. (id.; for tho thinl, 4s. (id.; for tho special risks the premium varies of course ac¬ 
cording to tho particular circumstances of each case. But a duty is besides pay¬ 
able to government of Is. for each policy, and of .'Is. per cent, per auiium on tlie sum 
insured, except in the case of farm-produce, stocK, and implcmcnt.«, which aro 
entirely exempted from duty. This advantage to the agricultural interest over 
other classes of tho community was granted by the act 3 and 4 W. IV. c. *23. 

Fire insurance is of modern origin, having been little known before the Revolu¬ 
tion. Since then tho practice has become general throughout this kingdom, and 
has, besides, boon p.artially introduced into many foreign countries. The number 
of British offices is at present about sixty. In the year 184lh the amount of duty 
levied by several of tho principal companies, and accounted for by them to govern¬ 
ment, was as follows:—Sun, £‘1(»“2,109 ; 1‘hopiux, ,£l.'(3,339; Roy:il Exclmngo, 
£70,154 ; Norwich Union, £(>7,6 (j. 5 ; Coinitv, £4.'>,JH1 ; We.'^t of Eiiglaiid> £33,/4(i; 



* This was the gross siiin ; an allow-iinro of 4 or 5 per cent., according to circiimrtances, is paid 
t<i tile offices for collecting the duty, wliioh reduces tlio net revenue drawn by tho govorouient 
from flro insurances in tlie above year to £944,3il. 
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insured to have been £Gfi0,524,000. Adtling to this, £.‘)4,71A,01(;, the amount on 
farming-stock, makes the total amount iusurod in IJWO, .t71o,2.’>.'>,0lG, a sum wliicli, 
immenso though it be, might be greatly iiiereasod, but for the oppressive «luty, 
which on common risks amounts to no loss than 200 per cent, on the premium. — 
(.Par. Papers^ 1841: Nos. 173 & 32().) 

Law of Insi uanck against I’iue. 

This contract is ruled by the same principles wliich utTect marine iusuranoc fseo 
belowL so far as these are applicable to the nature of the contract. There havo 
been fewer litigated cases illustrative of the law in this department, but the 
authorities refer to the cases in marine insurance as precedents. Th<» policy 
is always an open, not a valued one, there being no abandonment. The con¬ 
tract is generally renewable from year to year, on payment of the preniiiiin in 
advance ; and it is usual to stipulate that the policy shall not lapse until after 
some definite number of days beyond the exi)iry of the year. 13y 14 (Jeo. ill. 
c. 48, the insured must havo an interest in the subject, as proprietor, creditin', 
agent, or trustee: and it is_ said that a depositary or hobler in pledge might 
show a snfRcicnt interest, subject to the rules established by the office, whicdi have 
the effect of stipulation.s between the parties. No more can bo rccovere«l than to 
the extent of the interest, and so when the same subject is insured at more than 
one office, each pays ratcably. The risk insured against is fire, or ignition. To 
enable the insured to recover, something must havo been actually on fire which 
ought not to havo been on fire ; and so the effects of heat radiating from fire in its 

I iroper place are not included. The business of sugar-refining was pursue<l in a 
luilding of several stories, to each of which heat w’as communicated by a chimni'y 
passing through the w'hole building, and at the top of the chimney there was a 
regulator, kept closed at night to retain the heat, but Avhich ought to be open wlnle 
the fire was burning. On ono occasion it was shut at an improper time, and the 
building was filled with smoke and sparks which occasioned damage. It wasfimnd 
that the insured had no claim on the i»olicy, though it warranted tliem “ against 
all the damage which they should surer by fire” (Austin v. Drewe, (i Taunt. 43ti). 
If there be ignition, however, though not of the subject iu8ure<l, the injury occa¬ 
sioned by the event is within the policy, though more immediately caused by the 
efforts to protect tho_ subject from the fire, as by the removal of furnitur<!. Jn 
Scotland, where a neighbouring house had been consumed, a gable of which was 
left standing unsupported, and in the attempt to take it down, it fell against tho 
insured premises, and destroyed manufactures contained in them, this was hehi a 
loss within tho policy. (Johnston v. West of Scotland Ins. Co. 1828, 7 S. ^ ]). .V2.) 

The extent of the insurance must often bo interpreted from the general scoi>o of 
the definition. Where ‘‘ stock in trade, household furniture, linen, wearing ap¬ 
parel, and plate ” were insured, the word “ linen ” from the context wa.s held to 
include only household linen, and not linen drapery goods purchased on speculation 
(Watchorn «. Lanford, 3 ('amp. 422). Warranties must be strictly complieil witli 
as in marine insurance [Wakranty] ; and so when there is a scaJo of risks, ami 
jiroperty is insured as of a lower class than that to which it belongs, the policy is 
void, bpmo risks generally termed “ extraoriiinary ” are not included in the tables 
of premiums, but must be the subject of S|>ccial contract. A material misre¬ 
presentation will vitiate tho contract as in marine insurance. Concealment of .a 
circumstance materially aficcting tho risk will havo the same effect, though it should 
happen to bo the result of mistake and not of fraud ; heiie,c, where a fire hail takem 
place in the close vicinity of tho property insured, and tin? fire w as apparently ex¬ 
tinguished, and persons employed to watch tho jdace, and in the mean time tho 
insurance was negotiated, the circumstance was held one which ought to havo been 
communicated ; and the fire breaking out again two days afterwards and burn¬ 
ing tho premises mentioned in tho policy, there was no recovery for the loss (Bufo 
V. Turner, 6 Taunt. 338). It is a usual condition that “ no loss or damage by fire hap¬ 
pening by any invasion.foreign enemy,or any military or usurped power whatsoever, 
will be made good. ” Tho term "usurped power ” has been held not to apply to a mob 
but only to embrace the case of rebellion, where there are armies and military 
operations, during which the civil laws are silenced. The expression “ civil com¬ 
motion,” however, will except all acts of popular violence. There is generally in¬ 
dorsed on tho policy tho method of claiming for a loss, the period at which tin* 
claim may be made, and certain articles of evidence which the claimant must ad¬ 
duce. It IS not unfreguently a condition that ho must produce " a certificate under 
the hands of tho minister and churchwardens [or in Scotland tho ciders], together 
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willi some other reputable inhabitants of the parish, not concerned in such loss, 
importing; that they are well acquainted with the character and circumstances of 
the person insured, ami do know or verily believe that he really and by misfortune, 
without any fraud or evil practice,has sustained by such tiro the loss and damage ; 
but till such aifidavit and certificate of such insured’s loss shall be made and 
prodiieod, the loss-money shall not be payable ” (.Ellis, <11, (»2). In England, such 
a clause has repeatctlly t)cen held as a condition precedent, and of the nature of 
a warranty which must bo absolutely complied with before tlierc can be a claim 
for loss,—the unreasonableness of the refusal to sign the certificate not afie<4ing the 
<piestion. In Scotland there seems to have been no case on the point. Professor 
poll, bowev«'r. is of opinion (Comm. I. lOb) that, though “ the want of those com- 
]>urgat<)rs wall raise an unfavourable presumption against the insured,” yet “it docs 
not sjM'in to be law in Scotland that these are all absolute conditions precedent to 
the ret!Ovcry of a loss by iire, so as to have the effect of enabling persons hostilely 
<Iispused towards the insured to extinguish his claim for loss.”— (J'ark on Jftsurance, 
()5.’l-<i70. JMnrshall on hisnrance, 7b-"}-m3. Ellis on Eire and Life Insurance.) 

INSIJIIANCK (LIFE) or ASSURANCE, a contract for payment of’a certain 
sum, or of an annuity, in the event of the death of a pailicular person, in considera¬ 
tion of a premium paid at once, or periodically. Assurances are said to be absolute 
when the sum assured is payable on the death of the party assured ; contingent, 
when the payment of this sum depends upon some other event, as the existence or 
antecedent death of some other person or pcrsori.s. I’hoy may be also divided into 
lemporarg as.surances, where the sum is payable only in the event of the expiry of 
tho life within a certain limited time ; deferred asMiraiicea, where it is payable in 
the event of tho expiry of the life after a certain time ; and assurances for tho 
7c//o/c/(/c, jiayable on tho expiry of the life assured, at whatever time this may 
liappen. Assurances are also effected on joint-livc.s, under various contingencies ; 
but the greater number are those made on policies for the whole period of a single 
lif»\ in consideration of an equal annual premium. 

dtilitg of Life Assurance. —Life assurance may be made subservient to many 
[)urposes. Of these, the principal is enablini# persons dependent on their own per¬ 
sonal cxortioiiH, or whoso income ceases at their death, to secure a provision for 
tiunr surviving dependants ; but it is also highly useful iu various commercial and 
legal transactions. Among others, the following may be enumerated :— 

Capit.al laid out in the jmrcliase of annuities (lepeTiding on a life will acquire permanence by 
:if>.snriiiK such life. 

Securities on life interests may, by assurance, bo romlcrcd eligible for tlie purpose of raising loans. 
Fines may be applied fur the renewal of least's, dctemiinabic upon the demise of a party or 
jiarties. The guardians of a person who, at a eertain jigc, will come into the possession of pro¬ 
perty, may obtain a security for iidvances made in the interim, by assuring his life until he shall 
arrive at tlie given age. Dependants on the lives of others may, by assuring such lives, be relieved 
from the anxiety natural to their situation. 

A dtiitor who is ttnahle to satisfy the demands of his creditors immediately, but who may have 
tho nicaiis uf liquidating tlie amount in a certain time, should he live so long, may, by the aid of 
a temporary assnnuice on his life, offer a ssitisfacdory arnmgement; or, sliould his views fail in 
«liscliarging liLs debts in the given time, and he or liis creditors continue the assurance, the amount 
will by tliat means be realized at his decesise. 

I'ersons liuving issued post obit bonds innv realize their amount at the time they become pay¬ 
able, by assuring-the life or lives on whose failure they I>ccume due. 

Marriage settlements may be effected advantageously through the means of life assurance, par¬ 
ticularly where the huslMind is engaged in trade. For cxiunplc; if the lady's fortune he 
onc-linlf may be placed at the gentleman's disposal, and the remaining half be invested in the 
funds, in the names of trustees, on bvlialf of the lady. Tho interest on this Invi'stment, employed 
in an assurance on the gentleuian’s life (his age being2.‘>), will realize jL’i’OtH), the wliole amount of 
the lady’s fortune, at his decease, which, with tlie principal money in the funds added, gives 
.ClUtHi, the lady’s original fortune increas-ed by one-lialf, and independent of whatever the husband 
may liavo made uf the moiety he received. 

It is, however, almost impossible to detail tho various ramifications of the system, 
or to limit tho extent to which it may bo carried in a country such as Great 
Rritaiu. It encourages all to the moral obligation of exercising forethought and 
pmdonce, sinco through its means these virtues may be .'uiccessftilly practised, and 
their ultimate reward secured. These are benefits which it confers upon tho 
individual. ^ lint the system is likewise highly beneficial to society at hirgo, iiias- 
iniich as while tho annual premiums are eonsuiered as a part of expenditui^, they 
and the accruing interest on them are in truth so much added, to the productivo 
capital of tho community. It was therefore with much justice that Mr Morgan 
coii.sidcred “ every assumneo made for tho purpose of providing for a surviving 
family, iu whatever office it is effected, not only as a private but as a public good. 
Assurance Societies. —The assurers in tliis country arogenerally public compames 



or offices. Tho oldest of these is the Amicable, chartered in 1706 ; next, the Royal 
Kxchange, and London Corporation, both in 17‘J0; then the Equitable, in I7(>2. 
In 1702, the Westminster was founded ; then the Pelican in 1707; and tlie (ilobo 
in 1700. Many other societies have been founded since the commencement of the 
present century, and their number is at present nearly ninetjr, which is exclnsivo 
of those whoso operations are confined to particular professions or trades. Tho 
premiums required arc adiusted according to tho ago of the party on whoso life 
the asiuxrance is made. Ixioy are lowest on young lives, and increase from year to 
year as the expectancy of life diminishes. The rates of many of the offices are 
calculated according to a table of the duration of life, founded on tho Northampton 
bills of mortality ; others, according to later tables formed from observations upon 
the population of Carlisle, and on the mortality found to exist among the gov¬ 
ernment life annuitants. [Lnterkst and Annuities.] The Northampton tables, 
principally used by the older offices,show a much higher (or more rapid) mortality 
than is now found to obtain, and very large profits have in consequence been realized 
by many establishmcnt.s, particularly those, such as the Equitable, who have 
besides reckoned upon money being improvable at only 3 per cent, interest. Tlie 
younger offices have commonly arranged their scales of premiums upon views 
more favourable to the continuance of life. Yet even in those cases cousiderablu 
savings are generally realized, as tho mortality prevailing among assured lives is 
commonly less than that indicate<l by any of the tables at pr<;seiit in use, owing 
to improvements in medical science, as well as in the habits of the people since 
these tables were constructed ;* while, again, assurance offices have, by tlie purchase 
of reversions and otherwise, frequent opportunities of investing their funds at a 
much higher''rate of interest than that at which their premiums are computed. 

The annexed table shows in a classified form the annual premiums demande<l by 
nearly all tho British oflicc.s, and by two foreign offices, for an assurance of i,'100 
on the whole life, after the ages 30, 40, and 50. It also exhibits tho precise rates 
at these age.s, according to difierent tables of mortality, reckoning interest at 3 per 
cent., or the annual premium which, accumulated at the said rate of interest, would 
exactly amount to £100 at tho expiration of life, as shown by these tables. 

1. The offices included in the first class are, proprietary^ or joint stock compa¬ 
nies, with a subscribed or paid-up capital, which assure to a person jiaying a fixed 
premium a fixed sum at his death, and divide their profits entirely among their 
shareholders. This system, therefore, is merely the sale of an insurance to those 
who arc disposed to purchase, at such prices as shall leave a profit to tho ))roprietors. 

2. Tho second class consist of mutual assurance societies, which have no jiro- 
prictary, but divide all their profits among the assured, after deducting the ex- 
pcuscs of management, and reserving a guarantee fund. The mode of calculating 
profits, how'cver. and tho proportion reserved for a guarantee fund, apjiear to 
differ in all. Thus—tho Amicable distributes profits equally, share for share, 
among tho representatives of tho deceased members, without reference to the time 
during which the assurance may have continued: the Eipiitablc divides theirs only 
among the .5000 miunbcrs who have been longest assured ; the Norwich Union adds 
septennially the whole of the surplus premiums to the policies in proportion to tho 
sums paid ; the Scottish Widows^ Fund adds two-thirds of their surplus premiunia 
septennially to the policies, not only retrospecth'efy in regard to tho number of pre¬ 
miums paid, but alao prospectively in regard to all policies that may emerge before 
the next stated period of investigation : and tho Scottish Provident reserves the 
surplus entire for those members who survive the period at which their premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums in their policies. These, as well 
as tho other plans, will be found moro fully explained in the prospectuses issued 
by tho different offices. 

3. The third class, called mixed mutual and proprietary associations, generally 
divide their profits in a certain proportion betwixt a body of proprietors and the 
parties assured at stated periods, commonly every five or seven years. 'J’ho share of 
the assured is, by many of tho offices of this class, as well as of class 2d, cither added 
to tho policy, or applied in reducing the annual premiums, in the option of the jiarty. 
The proportions allowed to tho assured by tho different offices, in so far as the same 
have boon made public, aro as follow ;— Fiv e per cent., Westminster ; Two-thirds 

* The principle acted upon by offices of rejecting bad lives might also be supposed to preserve 
their rate of mortality above the average; but this is couuterbalaiiecd by tho adverse intert>i.ts 
which le^, notwithstanding every precaution, to policies being effected upon itiuny such lives. 
Hence the utmost vigilance u necessary on tlie part of offices to keep insured lives up to the ordin¬ 
ary standard. 
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Nine-tenthsy North of Scotland ; Sei'cnteen-eiphleenths^ Provident; Whole from 
participation scaU\ Aberdeen, Jiritish Empire, Freemasons, and London, I'ldifdnir^li, 
and Dublin, London Life, and Life Association of Scotlaml. Hut these jmiportious, 
it has to be observed, form a very uiurortain view of the advantage to the assured, 
as the companies generally difler in their mode of estimating profits, expense of 
management, and in the benefits reserved for their shareholders. In tins uncer¬ 
tainty, perhaps the safest guides are the statements which are published by some 
of the offices of the profits actually assigned to the parties assured. 

^any of the offices in this class have lower scales, under which the assured 
remain indepemlcnt of them, as in class first. In not a few also the rates of 
Iircmium on the lives of females arc rather loss than on those of males. 

The selection of an office is sometimes a matter of considerable ilifficulty; and 
can seldom indeed be fitly made by persons not conversant with life assurance 
business. The mutual assurance and proprietary systems have ea<!h their advo<'ates. 
On behalf of the first, it is chiefly argued that the assured have the benefit of all tin? 
profit realized ; while the proprietary companie.s state that their arrangement has 
the advantage of simplicity, that the realization of profit by the assured umU'r the 
former system is uncertain, ami that it entails upon them the responsibility of part¬ 
ners for the losses of the society.* J'^ach kind, however, has its advantages, accord¬ 
ing to the object.s of the party wishing to be assured. For family purposes, ami 
especially where the party is young, the mutual associations are generally preferred; 
wiiile for temporary or “short assurances,” and those connected with many kinds 
of trust and money transactions, a liberal proprietary comnany .is commonly 
chosen : tfio mixed associations liold out the advantages of l>otn meiho<ls. A jn-o- 
prietary company making no returns will be selected on a joint consideration of 
Its respectability, rate of premium, and of the conditions annexed to its poli»ry. 
In the case of a mixed office sharing profits, regard will besides be pai*l to the 
amount of their returns or bonus. In a mutual society, the rate of premium is by 
some deemed of minor importance, as the surplus is divided wh(»ily among the 
assured, and the office may in so far bo regarded as his savings bank ; but rates 
greatly in excess lead to a needless Umplitude of funds,—a condition not very favour¬ 
able to economical management. 

In the divi.sion of the surjdus premiums or bonuses, the methodti followed by the 
offices seem to bo fair, in so far as the^ make the chance of surplus the .‘same for 
one member as for another, at least of those who enter at the same ago if there 
be any thing inequitable, it arises when the premiums, as is sometimes objected to 
those computed from the Northampton Table, aro disproportioned at<lifterent ages, 
so that the surplus is differently levied upon different classes of members. Ilut the 
high respectabilitv of most or all of the offices using the Northampton Table has 
led to this alleged inequality being very generally disregarded. 

Mode of Effcctinq ylsAwrawce.—^’hc company delivers to the party proposing an 
a.ssurancc a printed form, which, where the assurance is on his own life, he fills 
up with his name and designation, the place and date of his birth, the sum to be 
assured, and the duration of the assurance, along with various i>artic,ularH regard¬ 
ing his health, viz.: whether he has resided abroad, has had smallpox or cowpox, 
been affected with palsy, apoplexy, fits, convulsions, spitting of blood, consumption; 
or has been subject to gout, insanity, rupture, or to any other disease tending to 
shorten life. Tliis is followed by a certificate or declaration, warranting the truth 
of these particulars, and declaring them to form the basis of tho contract. Where 
the assurance is intended to bo on another life than that of the proposer, tho same 
particulars arc furnished, and warranted, with a farther iloclaration that tho pro- 
po.sor has an interest in the life of the other to tho full amount to be assured thereon. 
In both cases, references are besi<les given to two friends of tho party on whom 
tho assurance is made. One of these must generally bo tho jiarty^s usual medi(>al 
attendant, from whom a very minute declaration is sometimes roquireil, not only 
on the above particulars regarding tho party’s health, but also as to his predisposi¬ 
tion to disease, and bis habits a.s to activity and temperance. When tliis is com- 


♦ Every dcBlrable neciirity may he ehttilned on tlic inutiinl principle. The proprietary ami 
mixed cotiipanioB offer, it is true, tlie guaranty of a nuhscrihed or paid up ca])ital in addition to 
the premiums, but it has long been proved, tiiat with proper tallies and a fair aninuiit of hiisifioss 
at KtnrtinK, this capital is iirincce^sary. The only advantaKO of capital to an ofHcc seciiis to lie in 
its enabling the directors justifiably to seek for investments on secondary securities, at a liiKli rate 
of interest; investments which a mutual society must avoid, and which even other otiieos, especially 
those on the mixed plan, should shun until a sum sufficient (with future premiums) to meet all 
claims is set apart in the best securities which tho state of society offers. 






])lctpil. tlio party Avhoso life is to bo assured Kcnorally makes bis appearance before 
a eominittee of the directors of the company, or their medical oiiicer, by whom 
farther imjuiries are made ; and the result iscMiterod in the company’s books accord- 
in;<ly. The declaration, certificates, and other papers, are then laid before the 
board ; and from these documents, and frequently information derived from other 
sources, their decision is formed, and commniiicated to the ajtplicant. On payment 
of the premium a receipt is given, containing the number of the i>olicy, which is 
then made out agreeably to the declaration, inspectcfl by the board, signed by a 
certain number of directors, and delivered to the party interested. • 

If tJio party overwho.se life the assurance is made cannot appear before the 
directors, or any one appointed by them, a fine varying from, 10s. to £1 per cent, 
on the sum assured is usually charged for non-attendance. A few otfices likewi.so 
require a small deposit of Us. Gd. per cent, ou lodging the propo.sal; others .^s. or 
lUs. per cent, as nitrtf-money. In all cases, however, there is a dttty to be paid to 
government ou the policy, which, when the sum is not above is 2s. Gd.; above 
.t'.'jO ami not above £lO(h 5s.; above £lOO and under £.500, £1 ; when £.50<J and 
umler £1000, £2; £l000 and under £3000, £3; £3000 and under £5000, £4; 
.£.5000 and upAvard.s, £.5. There is thus always an addition to the first year’s 
l)ri;nunm ; but in the policy the premium only is named, as on the regular 
payment of thi.s sum its e.Ki.stence depends. The time allowed for payment of the 
periodical i>reiuium varies in ditferent offices from 1.5 days to 3 mouths after the 
date it is «luo; but in most offi<ros the forfeiture of the policy may bo prevented by 
paying a fine .of from lOs. to £l per cent, on the sum assured, within a farther 
limited time, and giving a warranty that the individual is in good he.'ilth. 

The eousidei*alion for an ordinary a.ssnranceis, as already noticed,genfrally paid 
in equal annual premiums ; hut many other plans arc held out to suit the con¬ 
venience of the as.-iured. Thus, it may be? paid— in half-yearly or quarterly instal¬ 
ments—according to ascending or descending scales of premiums, or by premiums 
payable during a limiteil number of years. Some offices also will accept of one-half 
of the annual premiums for the first five or seven yc.ar.s, leaving the other half, with 
interest at 5 per cent., to be paid afterwards, or deducted at death from the amount 
as.sured. 


I-J.n-rptwjis arc introduced into mo,st pulicio.s declaratory of their being void in 
the folh*wing cases :—1. Death beyond the limits of Kurope, or at sea, except iu 
pas.sing from ono part of the kingdom to another, or to or from the Continent, 
within certain boundaries,—as betwixt Ibimbnrgand llordoaux. 2. Kutcring into 
naval or military .‘service without the previous consent of the company. 3. Death 
by suicide. 4. Death liy duelling ; and 5. Death by the hands of jirsticc. The 
thrive last, however, are not understood W’hou the assurance is on another’s life ; 
;ind iu some offices, oneron.s assignees to policies opened by persons on their own 
lives may ho similarly protected, to the extent of their fjonn fide interest. 

Kxtra Risks arc always the subject of special agreement. In this class arc 
eomiirohciided lives above GO, persons going lx*yond tac limits of Europe, and per¬ 
sons whoso lives arc on the ground of nealth, i>r, from the nature of their cmploy- 
inoiit, not assurable at the common rates of piaunium. Such risks arc taken by 
many offices ; but the as.suranco of lives avowedly diseased is chiefly confined ti> 
the Asylum, tho Globe, ami a very few otlicrs. 

The Assiqnation of the Policy is sanctioned by law ; and it may form a scenrify 
for sums advanced, or become an object of salo. Tho holder of the policy in these 
cases i>ays the future premiums, ami his advantage consists in i>ossessing a policy 
at a less premium than ho must have paid at the present ago of the party on whose 
life tho assurance was effoctotl. As tlio probability of life is continuallv diminish¬ 
ing, the value of the pidicy Avill obviously dei)oud upon tlio length of time it has 
endured. Thus, if a policy of £100, originally granted on a life of -V>, is exposed 
to sale Avhon the party attains tho ago of GO, tho purchaser Avill, aeeortling to the 
suhj<»iiicd table, have to pay only £2, 2s. 5a. annually during the existeiiee of tho 
policy ; whereas, if ho ha<l taken out one at tho present ago of the party, his 
premium would bo £G, Gs. Gd.; and for the excess of tho latter above the former. 


sum wncii iiic policy tvas openou. in general. However, ii may ne - 

policy must bo mo.st Aaluablo to tho party as.surod himself, and less so to others, 
according to their coiivonicuco of paying tho premiums, and ohtaimiig proper 
information reypocting tlio party in whoso life they arc interested. On this accouut« 



and perhaps for the still weightier reason that all who sink capital to ho drawn 
back upon a contingency, stipulate for a much higher than common return of 
interest (independent of the cnances of life), policies are sold at very dispropor¬ 
tionate prices. Most assurance companies are willing to treat for a renunciation 
of the policy : but where it has been opened tVir family purj)oses, and the assured’s 
circumstances become reduced, an endeavour is frequently made, particularly 
where the policy has endured for a considerable time, to retain it among his friends. 
Of late years, several offices have adopted the plan of granting loans on the security 
of ttteir policies. 

On the Expiry of the Life Assured the office requires production of certain 
documents,— such as the register of the burial of the deceased, and references to tlio 
medical persons and others who attended him in his last illness ; ami, if he opened 
tho policy himself, the probate of his Avill, or, if it has been assigned, a copy of 
the assignment. The time when the sum assured is paid varies in different offices; 
but is commonly within three months after proof of tho death. In this interval 
duo investigation is made ; and every thing having been found satisfactory, 
the claimant brings with him the policy, and a receipt for the sum, which is 
immediately paid to him. Where a claim is payable in the event of a person 
bein^ alive at a certain time, his aj)j[)eHrancc before the directors, or a person 
appointed by them, is requisite, or sulncicnt proof must bo given that he was alivo 
at the time defined by the policy. 

The following, extracted from the tables of the IVliean, a proprietary company, 
shows the rates payable at different periods of life for assurances under dillerent 
circumstances :— 
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Law of iNsunANCF. on Livf-s. 

The principles set forth in relation to the other two great branches of 
the contract are to be considered as applicable to this branch, in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with the differerit circumstances of the transaction. If 
the jiolicy be not on the life of the insurer himself, he must have some pecuniary 
interest in the life insured, in terms of 14 (.Ico. III. c. 4h ; and no farther 
sum can be recovered on a loss than to tho extent of the intm-est. “ Very few 
qnestion.s,” say.s Mr Ellis, “have arisen upon tho subject of interest, becaiiH«> the 
offices are never in the liabit of taking that objection, uiih'ss they are under tlie 
necessity of resisting payment upon some other fair and proper ground, as fraudu¬ 
lent misrcprcsentatiou or couccaluicnt; and if they arc driven to resist on sucli a 
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ground, tlioiy then, in order to make their case the stronger, sometimes also object 
to the want of interest, when the policy is open to tin; objection” ^Vht*l•c 

a policy of insnrauce in which there was no such interest as would found a claim 
in law was sold, an action to recover back the purchase-money was Uismis.-e.l, 
as it was shown to be the practice of the otfice to pay in such cases {I'.ar- 
ber V. Morris, l!{31, KHiit, 124). A creditor has an insurable interest in his di4,tor, 
but if the debt is paid in any manner, the interest ceases, as in the case of Mr 1'iit‘s 
coa«*hnuiker, who, with his other crc<fitors, was paid from a j)arliamcntary yrant 
(fiodsal V. Moldero, 9 Hast. 72). [Policy.] 'J'he holder of a note for nion<'>*won 
at play has no insurable interest, llavinj' to pay a fine, or as it is called in Seot- 
Ininl, a );ras.sum, as tho condition of a lease on the death of any individual, is an 
ordinary insurable interest on his life. 

Warranty and representation are of )p*eat importance in this species of insur¬ 
ance. It is usual for tho [larty to si);n a specific declaration rcftarding his age, 
health, and habits ; and if this be part of thepidicy, its contents arc of the nature 
of iv.'irranties. Tho warranty that the person “ is in pood health at the time of 
inakinp the policy” docs not infer perfect freedom from di.'^order. The question is, 
whether the life is “ a pood one, ” which it is if there be nothing that positively 
reduces tho chance of tlio individual living as long as the average of other people. A 
person slightly diseased, namely, by occasional rheumatism, may die of an increase 
of the disorder ; but the chances of his doing so are scarcely more than that a man 
ill jicrfcctly somul health may, within tho same time, fall a victim to a deadly di.s- 
ease. If there be a fixed consumption, however, or disease of the heart, the seeds of 
d' uth are }>lauted,— the subject is clearly a damaged one, and though it may hold out 
for some time, the chances arc against it, and it is far from being worth*the samo 
sum with an undamaged commodity. It is now the practice to remiirc some spe- 
cilic answers to certain questions as to tlie party’s health, namely, if lie has liad tho 
smallpox, or has boon inoculated { If he has had the gout { if lie is ruptured I 
and, undoubtedly, false answers to such quc.<tioiis will vitiate the contract. It is 
the practice to follow up with the question whether there be any disease tending 
to sfiorten life ? And the answer must be givew on the above principles. Where 
the insurance office demands no warranty or special information, it takes the risk 
of the life being a good one, subject to the exception of fraud. There may always 
be fraud in the concealment of material facts. It is held that tho jierson insuring 
is not to be the judge of what is material, ainl that it will not avail him to prove 
that he did not think the circumstance material, and, on that account, did not com- 
innnicateit; so that, wliciTevcr there is anything in the position of tho insured, 
whether as to health or habits, which distinguishes him from the generality of men, 
it is not safe to omit stating it. “ Tho contrary doctrine,’’ say.s Mr Justice Bay- 
ley, “ would lead to frequent suppression of information, and it would be extremely 
difficult to show that the party neglecting to give the information thought it mate¬ 
ria 1. But if it be held that all material facts must be disclosed, it will be the inter¬ 
est of the assured to make a full and fair disclosure of all tho information within 
their reach” (Lindenau v. Desborough, KUis, 114). If tho person has been seri¬ 
ously ill recently before tho insurance is effected, that circumstance ought to bo • 
mciit ioned, and reference should be made to tho physician who atteiuled him. A ccr- 
tilicato is generally required from the usual medical attendant, and if, instead of tho 
physician who has been recently attending, one who attended at a distant period 
only is adduced, tho jiolicy will bo vitiated. It is usual to apply for information to 
a private friend, the truth of whoso statements is material to the validity of tho 
policy. In Scotland, in a case where tho answer of the private friend to tho ques¬ 
tion “ Can yon give any and what information respecting his habits ? whether 
active or sedentary 1 iemperato or free 1” was, “ho takes moderate exercise, and 
is temperato in his living and that to the question “ do you know any reason 
why an assuranco on his life would bo more than usually hazardous,” was, “ I 
know of none ;”—tho concealment of an excessive habit of opium-eating \vas held 
material (Forbes & Co. ant. Ed. Life Assur. Co., 9th March, 10 X I>. 4.M). 

A person insuring on tho life of another is in all respects in the same situation 
which that person would be in if insuring on his own lifCy in respect to concealment, 
representation, and warranty; andhisignorauco of the circumstances docs not pro¬ 
tect him if ho give false information, or conceal material facts.—(/’«rA-, bob-bo-. 
Marshally 770-784. Hllis on Fire and Life Insurance.) ■ 

INSURANCE (MARINE) is insurance against perils of tho sea and enemyj in¬ 
cluding the chances of fire, piracy, and barratry. Its introduction is believed to 
have been coeval with that extraordinary development of maritime and commercial 
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enterprise which distinguishes the 15th century. But a long period elapsed before 
its practice became general; nor was it until after the middle of last century that 
in this country it was subjected to clearly tlofincd laws,—an advantage which was 
then conterred utmn it mainly by an admirable series of decisions by Lord Mans¬ 
field, Chief-justice of the King’s Bench between 1756 and 1766. It differs from lire 
and life insurance both in the mode of transacting the business and in tlie diver¬ 
sified nature of the risks against which security is sought. The great emporium 
of n^riiic insurance is London, where it is effected cliieny through moans of iinli- 
vidual underwriters, who congregate at Lloyd’s Subscription Rooms, in tlui Itoyal 
Exchange. Indeed, until 1624, with an exception in favour of two chartorc«l as¬ 
sociations, the Royal Exchange and London Assurance Companies, it was not law¬ 
ful in England for any two or more individuals to combine together for taking upon 
themselves sea-risks ; but in that year an act was passed which allowed any numoer 
of persons to associate themselves together for undertaking marine insurances ; 
ana many joint-stock companies have been since formed and put in action for that 
purpose, noth in Loudon ami other ports, though nearly all the great adventures, 
and a largo proportion of the other business, continue to be taken to individual 
underwriters at Lloyd’s. 

The establishment of Lloyd’s may be regarded as the focus of the maritime com¬ 
merce of the world. [Lloyd’s.] Inhere is scarcely a seaport of any constupieiieo 
in which the committee has not an agent, whoso duty it is to surv«*y all ships 
launched, and to continue from time to time to transmit all necessary informafion 
about them ; also to give intelligence of all dejiartures and arrivals, ships spoken 
with at sc.**., wrecks, accidents, and the state of the weather ; likewise, in case of 
damage to goods insured, to examine .and report their condition, .and generally to 
watch over the interests of the underwriters. In this way that body of men are 
.supplied with every information which it concerns them to possess ; and as, besides 
all British ships, a large proportion of those of other states are n'gistercd in their 
books with eve:^ minute particular, they have seldom more hesitation in accepting 
insurance on a foreign vessel than on one of this country. 

Merchants and shipowners sometimes transact their own business at Lloyd's, 
but more commonly insurances arc effected through the medium of brokers, who 
are remunerated, not by the assured—their employer.s—but by the imderwritfTs, 
with whom they have a current account : their regular allowance is .5 per ciMit. on 
the amount of tho gross premium in cacti case, ami, in a«ldition, 1*2 per cent, upon 
the net amount of premiums paid by them at tho end of tho year, half-yc.ar, or otlmr 
period, when the broker makes a settlement, .after deducting all losses and avt'rages 
i-<!covered for the assuri;d. As some compensation for tho 12 per cent., which ho 
foregoes in the case of loss, tho broker charges the party assured 10s. per j£l00 
upon the amount recovered. The underwriters .seldom run a hazard to any largo 
amount upon one ship ; their principle of transacting busine.S8 is to ilistribntc their 
ri^ks over as many vessels as they can, .so as to lessen the proportionate probability 
of great loss ; and hence few will subscribe more than £.560 or £600 on one ship ; 
indeed, the average may be reiikoned nearer to £200 ; but tho policy is handed rouml 
among the underwriters until the rc<piirc<l amount is fillea up ; ami thus, when 
an aderpiate ]>remium is afforded, no difficulty is exiicrienccd in getting assurances 
to almo.st an unlimited extent. 

Insurances of moderate amount arc in gencr.al effected with greater facility and 
despatch with a company,—tho risk being commonly accepted or rcjecte<l at once 
by their manager. Tlioso companies, as at Lloyd’s, all allow .5 f)er cent, discount or 
brfikerage on the premium ; but their practice is not uniform in other rc.spects. 
’I’he following are tho terms of the Marine I insurance Company of London :—“All 
j'artics to be allowed o per cent, brokerage and 10 per cent, discount for cash. 
('urrent credit accounts to bo opened with tho consent of a board of directors, tho 
same to close on the 61st of December in each year, and the balance to bo paid on 
or before the oth of April following, when 12 per cent, discount will bo allowe<l 
upon the balance, such di.scount to bo forfeited if tho balance bo not then p.aid.” 

In some places there are clubs, or mutual insurance a.ssociations, in wliicli no 
premium is paid, but each member is iieriodically culled upon to dofr.ay a jiro- 
portion of tho lo.sse3 sustained,— the rate of his contribution depending upon the 
value of tho property hazarded by him. 'riiese clubs .are usually confineil to par¬ 
ticular brancncs of trade, as the coal-trade, where the risks incnrreil by all tho 
members are commonly equal in degree,—a comlition essential to render tho dsso- 
ciation equitable. 

The rate of premium varies of course according to the quality of tho ship, tho 



hoasoji of the year, and the nature of the voyage. It is not based, as in life assur¬ 
ance, upon any systematic arrangement of facts, but is deduced, as iii fire insur¬ 
ance, merely from a loose general estimate of the risk. For an account of the 
stamp «Intics payable, see the head Policy. 

Ill effecting an insurance, merchants should take care that their policy covers not 
only the full value of their proiierty, but likewise the expenses of insurance and 
recovery in case of loss or damage. 

Law of Mautne Insurance. 

Parties _Any individual, whether a liritish subject or an alien, may insure his 

interest in a vessel, proviiled ho bo not an alien enemy. It has been generally pro¬ 
vided by temporary acts during war, that no foreign enemy’s interest shall be 
insured in the United Kingdom, with jieiialties against underwriters contravening. 
By common law, however, no alien enemy can recover on a policy during the 
continuance of hostilities, whether it has been entered into before or after the de¬ 
claration of war ; nor can an action be maintained by any one on an insurance oil 
the property of an alien enemy. A license to trade with this country granted to 
an alien enemy, does not roinovo his personal disability to sue in his own name, 
but it ineidciitally legalizes an in.suranco on his goods shippeil for the benefit of 
British subjects, so as to enable his agent hero to sue upon it. No iiisuranco 
can be recov(.‘i*ea on, for a loss oceasioued by British capture, as was decided where 
the insurance on a French vessel was made before the war in wliich she was cap¬ 
tured, ami action raisc'd after the cessation of hostilities (Gamba v. Le Mesiirier, 
■1 407). It is held, indeed, that losses happening during the existence of hos¬ 

tilities between the? respective countries of the insured and insurer, mifst be con¬ 
sidered as excluded from the perils in the policy. It is said that British pro¬ 
perty may lawfully be insured against British capture, seizure, and detention, it 
being presumed tliat any loss so occasioned would bo caused by mistake. An 
I'higlish subject living under the protection and acting for the benefit of a foreign 
state, is looked on as an alien enemy in respect of any insurable interest. Mere 
residence in a hostile territory, however, dm* not constitute such a distjua- 
lificatiou. A neutral, though residing in a hostile territory, and in partiicrshij) 
with an enemy, may insure his sliare of the interest. The parties who, in this 
I'omitry, are eiititliHi to carry on the business of marine insurers or uudorwriters, 
have been alroaily described. 

Snhject: Juterest .—The insured must have an interest in the subject. By If) Geo. 
li.e. fi7, for the purpose of suppressing wager-policies, it was enacted that no 
insurance “ ou any ship belonging to bis majesty, or any of his subjects, or any 
goods, mcrchamliscs, or effects, &c.” slioiild be made, “ interest or no intei'cst, or 
without farther proof of interest than the policy, or by way of gaming or wagering, 
or without benefit of salvage to the assurer 7 ’ and assurances in eontraventiou 
of the act arc null. There is an exception in favour of British privateers, on 
which insurances may bo made, interest or no interest, free of average, and 
without benefit of salvage to the insurer; and by § 3, effects coming from places 
belonging to the crown of Spain or I’ortugal arc excepted, has been decided 
fliat the statute docs not cxtcml to foreign property in foreign ships, and tlu>re- 
fVire a c.omlition that the jiolicy is to bo deemed siifllcient proof of interest, 
in ease of loss, in such a case is binding, and renders the policy sufficient proof 
accordingly (Tholliissoii v. Fletcher, 1 Doug. 315). In cases where the act 
reipiircs an interest, if the person insured part with his interest, the insurance falls, 
'i’he iiidursenicnt of a bill of lading to a creditor is held on the face of the transac¬ 
tion a traiisfcrciice, to the effect of terminating an insurance ; the parties, however, 
are entitled to show that their understanding of the transaction was iiiifcreut. An 
insurahlo interest docs not require to be a direct right of iiroperty. Any valuable 
interest arising from the subject, unless specially excluded (as is the case with 
seamen’s W'agcs) may be insured, c. g. the coiniuission, or privileges, ot the 
tain, and money expended by him for tlio use of the ship, expected profits, Ireiglit, 
and interest in bottomry and respondentia bonds. An owner may even insure, 
under the bead of freight, the benefit which he derives from carrying his own goods. 
When freight is insured, it must ho shown, before recovery,that but t«ir the loss tlie 
vessel would have earned her freight, or that she was in the course ot oarniug it, 
viz. by having her cargo on board. The wages of soameii arc not insiwable on 
grounds of public policy, it being considered necessary to exclude them from any 
interest apart from the safety of tlio sliip. Ke-insiirance, or insurance against tiw 
loss to wliich the underwriter may be liable, is prohibited by l!).Geo. 11. c. 37, 
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unless in the case of the insurer becoming insolvent or bankrupt, oniying, in whirli 
case his assignees, executors, or administrators may re-insure, provided it be ^ et 
forth on the policy that it is a re-insurauco. double insuranee is not void, 
though made with the view of double satisfaction in case of loss, but the insured 
cannot recover on the policies collectively more than his loss, lie can either sue 
on both rateably, or on one, and in the latter ease, the underwriters who pay havo 
relief against those in the other policy. As to the subject which forms the interest, 

ill general it may be laid down as a rule, that no insurance can be made on any 
spcties of goods and merchandises intended to bo imported or exported, contrary 
to the laws of this kingdom, or those of its dopoudcncics, or to the law of nations ; 
and that if the intended commerce be contrary to any of these laws, an insuranco 
made to protect it will be illegal and void ” 5*2). When both parties 

are aware of the illegality,— as in other illegal pactions, neither narty has an 
action against the other for performance of his covenant; and so, thougn he may havo 
paid the premium,the insured cannot recover on a loss. By'the act for consolidat¬ 
ing the laws against smuggling, .3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 53, § 40, there are penalties 
against the parties engaged in such insurances. [Smugommi.] It is no defem-o, 
however, in an action on a policy, that the subject-matter of the insurance has 
come into existence through an infringement of the revenue law of s(>me other 
country. If a general insurance be effected on goods, part of which is of a nature 
to make the voyage illegal, and the ship and cargo liable to bo seized in terms of 
the revenue laws, the policy is entirely vitiated ; but, if no part of the cargo but 
that illegally conveyed is liable to forfeiture, the insurance will be good as to the 
remainder. Insurance on contraband of war is void, and so on any trade carried 
on in contravention of a British embargo. [Contkawand. Emb.vugo.J 

jRisks or Perils _Perils usually insured against arc as follow : — 

!«/, Of the -Spas.—The expression comprehends those injuries or losses which 
proceed directly from natural causes, and are not designedly done by the hand of 
man ; it embraces injury from stress of weather, winds and waves, lightning, rocks, 
sandbanks, &c. A loss arising from the misconduct or ignorance of the master 
or crew is not considered as by a^jieril of the sea, nor is one from the internal eon- 
dition of the vessel, as where it becomes worm or rat eaten. It is a peril of the 
sea when the vessel receives damage by taking the ground in a dry harbour, owing 
to the tide having left her, or when one ship is run down by another, or when loss is 
immediately caused by the convulsion of the elements, though remotely occasioned 
by some act of carelessness. Where a vessel is driven ashore by stress of weather, 
and there captured, it is not a peril of the sea, but of enemies. Where two of tho 
crew were sent on shore to malce fa.st a rope, and were impressed before they coiild 
<lo so, in consequence of which the ship went ashore nearly at high-water, where 
she grounded, and was much strained, and made a great deal of water before she 
could be got off—it was held a loss by peril of the sea.—(Hodgson v. Malcolm, 2. 
N. R. 33(J.) 

2e/, Prom Fire. —Whether occasioned by tho negligence of the master or crew, 
by malicious design, or in hirtheranco of public policy,—as whore a ship is burnt to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of an enemy. If goods are shipped in a dam¬ 
aged state, and interual combustion arise, the insurers of such goods are not liable. 

3f/, From Knemies. —Tho principal losses from this source are by capture, 'fho 
underwriter becomes liable from the moment of cai»turo, and is nut entitled to 
wait for a formal alienation of tho property by condemnation or otherwise ; retain¬ 
ing, however, an equitable right in the case of recapture, to have his responsibility 
reduced to the extent of the actual loss occasioned, as by salvage, &.c. The under¬ 
writer will not be relieved though ho show that a capture was occasioned by 
connivance with the master. The only manner in which tliere can bo a deduction 
f^rom tho full loss in the case of a captured vessel, is in the case of recapture ; tho 
ransoming captured vessels is prohibited under severe penalties (22 (leo. 111. c. 25). 
Detention by embargo is one of the perils from enemies, and it is generally specified 
in the policy. [Emdahqo.] There can bo no recovery on an insuranco against 
British capture. 

4//i, Piratesy RoverSy and Thieves. —^I'lds includes all those acts of violence aii«l 
fraud, which not being done by governments in tho course of hostilities, rescnihlo 
robbery and theft on snore. Where a ship loaded with corn was compelled by stress 
of weather to enter Ely harbour, where there was a scarcity of com, and was forced 
by a mob, it was held a loss by pirates.— (MarshaUy 611.) 

hth Jettisony and 6th Uarratry. See these heads, and Average. 

These particulars are usually followed in the policy by the general definition 
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“ all other perils, losses or misfortunes, tliat have or shall come, to the hurt, detri¬ 
ment, or dama/;c of the saids goods and merchandises, and ship, Ace., or any part 
thereof.” This general expression has become limited bv practice tuid )a\v to 
certain descriptions of loss. The (lestruction of the ship through any principle of 
internal decay,—as b}’^ worms or rats, is not covered by it. Though lo.-s ociM.-i.ined 
by capture be one of the risks specifically insured against, it would a]>pc:ir tliat 
loss occasioned w'hcro the voyage is abandoned on account of the ri>k of capture, 
do<*s not come under the general clause ; so it was found in a case tvliore, it liyxiug 
been ascertained that the port of destination of an insured vessel was shut ii]> against 
the liritish, the ship proceeded elsewhere, an<l sold her cargo at a loss lllad- 
kinson v. It^binson, li lios. Pul. Where a vessel is fired on bv mistake 

for an enemy, the loss is held to bo covered by the general clause. There are 
Koine risks excluded from the insurance by what is termed the comnum nie- 
inoraiidiim. [I’OLiCY.l There are certain mjurics to ship and goods wliiidi the 
shipowners must bear, in relation to the former, and indemiiifv as to tlie latter, 
notwithstanding insurance. If the ship was not seaworthy at the commeiicemcut 
of the voyage, they are liable for all loss, as likewise for loss or damage arising from 
tlie defect. 

The Duration of the risk is a matter of importance. As to goods, if they are 
insured to bo loadeil at a jiarticnlar place, they will not be covci'cd if lohdcil 
elsewhere. Under the usual form of policy, the risk docs not commcju'c till 
the goods are actually on board, “ and it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that the risk on goods continues no longer than they are actually on board tlie 
.sliii) mentioned in the policy, or in boats for the purpose of being landed^ and tliat 
if they be removed from on bostrd and landed, or put on beard another ship with¬ 
out the consent of tho insurers, the contract is at an end, and the insurers are 
tlischurged from all subsequent responsibility ” ‘JiM). lint if the vessel 

be disabled on her voyage, and the goods bo shifted on board another, to bo 
conveyed to their destination, the insurers continue liable ; so also if it be a condi¬ 
tion that tho goods are at a particular place to be transhinped into other vessels, 
and these other vessels not appearing, they are transferroa to a storoship. As to 
the ship, if tho insurance be Jrovi tho port, the risk commeneos when the vessel 
breaks ground ; if «/ and from tho port, it commences with her arrival at the port, 
or, if she is there at the time, at the execution of tho policy. In tho former case, 
however, the vessel must have arrived seaworthy, or at all events in a state to 
bo repaired and equipped for the voyage. If tho insurance be on the ship “ iu 
the same manner ” as that on tho goods, and the latter do not attach, the hirmer 
I'alls with it. It is usually stipulated that the risk shall continue “ until she hath 
moored at anchor 24 hours in good safety,” and when such is the case, a loss happen¬ 
ing after tho time is not insured against, though tho cause existed before the vessel 
was moored. Tho underwriter is indeed in all cases relieved if the loss docs not ac¬ 
tually take place till after the period fixed for tho termination of the risk, tliough 
tho event by wdiicli it is occasioned, and one which could not hut occasion a loss, has 
happened before—as where a vessel springs a leak, and is kept afloat by pumping. 

Premium .—The consideration on whicli tho insurer undertakes to indemnify 
the insured is so termed. In marine insurance there is this peculiarity, that thoro 
is a claim on the part of the underwriter, for the stipulated premium, after receipt 
of it is acknowlc(igcd in the policy. This practice was first employed to cxcludo 
litigation on the ground of want of consideration in actions for loss'; it afterwards 
became a convenient arrangement for facilitating the transactions of this dopnrt- 
nicnt of business. The merchant has no time, at tho critical moment when he w ishes to 
insure,to make inquiry .as to who will undertake the risk in the jjartioular case; wlnlo 
there are capitalists ready to incur such risks of any description,_ at a corrcspoiul- 
ing premium. Between these two parties tho insurance brokers drive tlioir busmes.x, 
finding for the underwriters merchants who wish to be insured, and for the mer¬ 
chants underwriters who will undertake tho risks. To facilitate this arrangement, 
tho broker takes on himself the relations of debtor and creditor bot\yccn the p.artios. 
lie keeps an account, putting dowm all premiums to the underwriter s 
already received, placing against them return premiums and losses, and settling 
iieriodically with the underwriter. It was formerly held th;it tho receipt uia not 
bar tho underwriter’s claim from tho insuredy but it was decided otherwise lu looo 
( Dalzcll V. Main.l Camp.&Z2). It loaves,however, the claim of the underwriter agaiiiw 
the broker, and that of tho broker against tho insured, open, 'flic pia*mium ana 
tho risk are counterparts of eacli other, and if the latter do not exist, the tormer can¬ 
not bo retained. If through mistake or misinformation an insurance be accomimsnca 



where fhm » no inteieot, or on an Interest fhr Mow th^t nomiinlly insun*.! for 
tnere wtll be a claim for return of the whole prcmiam in the ono case, and for a 
^““‘7"'“*““““' V' other. If there are several i>oIk*ies negotiated to an exti-n't 
far above the real interest, and without tVand,—as, in the case of loss each jnnicr- 
writer would have to pay his proiiortion, without rt*#(ard to priority, so earli will 
have to return a proportional part of the premium. Upon a wa^jer i)«>liry the 
insured cannot recover the premium after the risk is mu, thonirli it wonhl ajjpear 
that V.0 may do so before it is run; and “ though there bo nothing illegal in the 
contract, and the insured effect the insurance in the conviction that he had a good 
insurable interest; yet, if the risk bo mn,and the ship arrive safe, he cannot come 
upon the underwriters for a return of premium, on the ground that he had no legal 
title to her. But if a loss happen, in the case of a 6on& fdc insurance, and the 
underwriters resist the claim of the insured on the ground of want of interest, 
they will not bo allowed to retain the premium ” (Marshall, The premium 

is earned, and cannot bo redemandea if the circumstances arc sueh that at any 
time, had a loss happened, the underwriter would have been liable to tlH> full 
amount insured for. Where the transaction is illegal, and the underwriter iii eou- 
sequcnce resists payment of a loss, the law does not require the premium to be re¬ 
turned. In the case of material fraud on the part of the insurer, the contract is void, 
and the premium must be repaid. There is no return of premium w1i«tc the con¬ 
tract is vacated through the fraud of the insured or his agent, though this doetrino 
was formerly much modified. Where the voyage is divisible into several distim-t 
risks, and some of these have not been run, a corresponding {portion of the premium 
is returnable. There can be no return of part of a premium where the risk is for 
a term which has be/ran to run. A premium, or part of it, may bo returnable by 
stipulation on the policy. 

Loss and Adjustment .—The loss in marine insurance is cither total or partial. 
The former docs not infer the total extinction of the matter insured, but if it bu 
properly abandoned to the underwriters, on account of the extent of the loss, that 
loss is considered total. [ Ahandonment. 1 Where the policy is valued, the amount of 
a total loss is fixed and settled, subjtet to modification if fraud bo proved. [ l*ou<-v. ] 
Where the policy is not valued, tho amount remains to be ailjusted. “ If tlio 
policy be an open one, it is an invariable rule to estimate a total loss, not by any 
supposed price which the goods might have been deemed worth, at the time of tho 
loss, or for which thejy might have been sold had they reached the market for 
which they were destined, but according to the prime cost, that is, tho invoice 
Iiriee, and all duties and expenses incurred till they are put on board, together 
with the premium of insurance. This is tho only true, at least the only legal mode 
of estimating a loss, whether total or partial, on goods ; and whether the goo(|s 
shall have arrived at a good or a bad market is tilways immaterial. Neither is 
the differetjce of exchange to be at all regarded in the adjustment; for tho iin«ler- 
writer dojjs not insure against any loss arising from such causes.” (Marshall, 61W.) 

The ship is valued at tho sum she is worth at tho time of sailing, including 
expense! of repairs, value of apparel, provisions, and stores, money advanced to 
the sailors, and all other expenses of outfit, together with the premium of insurance. 

A loss at first total may merge into a partial one ; as where tho ship is captured 
and recaptured. In the case of a partial loss on cargo, in an open policy, tho 
amount of indemnity to bo paid by tho underwriters is calculated on tho same 
principle as that above laid down for a total loss, viz. the cost of tho goods—not tho 
price tliey may bring. * To ascertain this, the sum they would bring if they arrived 
uninjured at their destination is adopted, and the price they actually bring is 
deducted. Tho sum they have cost being then stated, a sum bearing to that tho 
proportion which the actual proceeds bear to what would have been tho proceeds 
were the goods undamaged,is umnd, and deducted from tho cost-price—tho differenco 
is tho sum to be paid. Thus, suppose the goods purchased at £100: that, if they 
had arrived undamaged they would have brought £1.50, but, being damaged, have 
only bronght £.50, then as 1.50 : 50 : : 100 to £33,6s. Rd. That sum deducted from 
£100, viz. £66, 138. 4d. is the sum to bo paid by the underwriters. Suppose tho 
same goods brought to a falling market, whore if undamaged they would bring not 
more than £75, and that being damaged they bring but £25—the same result would 
follow. It thus happens that when the market is a good one, tho merchant will 
lose by his insurance—if a bad one ho will gain. Tho underwriter is not respon¬ 
sible for loss arising from the duties or charges to be paid on the goods at their 
arrival; and so the price which forms tho datum for calculating tno loss, is tho 
gross and not the net price. The premium of insurance-and commission arc added 
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to the cost-price. In a valued policy, the sum at which the goods are valued <if thero 
bo no frainl) should bo taken instead of tho cost-price ; a comparison between tho 
sum brought by tho damaged goods and what they would have brouKlit undamaged, 
being taken as the mc<lium of calculation, as above stated. Where the goods 
arc sold short of tho port of destination, for behoof of the underwriters, the proper 
sum to be paid by them is tho <liiferenco between the value (if on a valued policy), 
or tho average price (if on an open policy), tand the sum brought; in other words, they 
take tho goods, and pay the original sum insured. Where partial loss is suffered on 
a ship w’hich is repaired by tho owner, the sum to be paid is tho cost of retiring, 
with a deduction of oiie-third, in consideration of the value of the new materials. 

The settling and ascertaining tho amount of a loss, with the proportion of it 
which each underwriter has to pay, is termed “ adjustment.” Being indorsed on 
tho policy^ and signed by the nnder%vriters, with a promi.se to pay within a given 
time (a.s it generally is, except w’hero tho liability is disputed in toto), it amo?int.s 
to an admission of the claims of the insured a.s against them, and precludes them 
from calling on him for farther proof. It is not, however, conclusive against tho 
underwriters, who, until payment, may plead any defence, going to the validity of 
the transaction, such as misrepresentation or breach of warranty, but the jtroof 
will lie with themselves, and they wdll have to make out a strong ca.se. 

Itepresentntion i.s tho term technically applied to any material .statement, either 
verbally or in writing, by the insured to the in.surer, if it contain collateral circum¬ 
stances on which the latter may bo supposed to calculate the extent of tlie ri.sk. 
Warranty is a condition, and unle.s.s it bo fulfilled, the contract is void. Repre¬ 
sentation is only tho ground on which the contract is entered on, and if it bfe fal.^se, 
tho insurer can only bo relieved by showing that he has been misled is to the na¬ 
ture of the risk ho lias in.surcd against. A warranty appears on the fiioe of the 
policy,—representation is on a separate writing, or is parolo_ [WAnnA.NTvl. The 
last representation is the obligatory one, and if it be incousisteut with an earlier 
representation, will rcailily have the effect of neutralizing it. Thu.s, where a .‘^hip 


V. Atty, 7 East. ;W7). If there is no sub.sequent statement, however, a representa¬ 
tion made at the time of signing tho slip will rule. If there is a material misrepre¬ 
sentation, it is not necessary for releasing the underwriter that it be shown to bo 
fraudulent. “ A representation,” says Lord Maiisfiold, “ must be fair and true as 
to all that the insured knows ; and if ho represents facts without knowing the 
truth, he takes the risk upon himself.” And so, where tlie insured represented tho 
ship safe on tho 11th, whereas she was lost on the 9th, this, thoiigli merely tho re¬ 
sult of his calculation, released the underwriter (Macdow-all v. Fraser, 1 JJo?///. iGO). 
A wilful misrepresentation on a point material to tho risk voids tho contract, and 
the insured will not recover though the loss arise from circumstances uncouuectod 
with the representation. 


policy contain w’arranties on tho part of tho insured, these must turn out strictly 
true!, otherw ise tho obligation of the underwriter ceases to be in operation from tho 
moinciit when they become untrue [Warranty]. Thero are certain duties on tho 
part of tho insured deemed necessary for tho security of the underwriter from 
fraud, which are tacit obligations created by tho existence of tho contract, such as 
that tho vessel shall be seaworthy, and shall not deviate from her proper course. 
[Seaworthiness. Deviation. Abandonment.] (Park on Insurances. Marshall 
on Insurance.) 

INTEREST is defined by economists to be the net profit of capital; but, m the 
commercial acceptation of the term, it maybe more correctly described as the con¬ 
sideration agreed to bo paid for tho use oi money. Tho sum on which uie interest 
is reckonod is called tho Principal^ and tho sum per cent, agrcoil on as interest, tho 
Rale. The latter, viewed apart from legislative interference, is in tho general case 
dctermincdby,ls/,tho average rate of profit derived from the employmeiitof capital; 
‘2</, tho security afforded for tho repayment of tho principal'; and, the duration 
or convertibility of the loan. 

1. That tho rate of interest allowed on borrowed capital niust, in the general case, 
bear a proportional relation to tho average rate of profit yielded by its employment 
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seems evident. Much will bo given for the use of monejr when much can bo made 
of it; but, on the other hand, no man will pay_ more for its uso than ho has a 
prospect of making by its investment. ITenco, in newly Bcttlo<l countries, whtiro 
the facilities for the advantageous employment of capital are great, interest is liigh; 
while, in older countries, where those facilities are comi)arativeIy less, interest is 
low. In the United States, Canada, and Australia, interest varies from G to 15 
per cent.; but in Britain and I lolland it rarely exceeds 5 per cent. 

2. It must also vary according to the risk attending the repayment of the loan. 
No person would lend on the personal security of au individual of doubtful 
solvency at the same rate as on mortgage over a land estate ; nor would a capi¬ 
talist advance money to a nation engaged in war, or distracted by civil commotions, 
on terms so advantageous as to a state where the goverument is settled, and the 
people industrious, contented, and civilized. 

3. The duration or convertibility of the loan has also to bo taken into account. 
When the money lent continues available at all times, there exists an inducement 
for the lender to prefer such an investment, even at a reduced rate of interest, as 
he thereby retains every chance of its more pn»fitable employment otherwise. Un 
the other hand, where the investment, however secure, requires the capital to bo 
locked up during a considerable time, the lender will naturally demand a higlicr 
rate of interest, as all favourable chances are precluded until the expiration of 
that time. So at present exchequer bills, and deposits in banks, yield only about 
3 per cent., w'hile 4 to 5 per cent, can be obtained on mortgage, or good personal 
security, where the loan is to continue for a fixed time. This principle, hoivover, 
does not apjily when the market rate of interest is unusually nigh, as the lender 
may then consider it of advantage to secure au investment at that higher rate of 
interest. 

Though by these principles, as adjusted hy the natural competition of borrowers 
and lenders, the rate of interest is permanently regulated, yet in all highly com¬ 
mercial communities there are a variety of other causes in operation, whifdi lead 
to temporary fluctuations. Thus overtrading, a stagnation of credit, public loans, 
or any other circumstance which leg^ds to a largo amount of money capital being 
withdrawn from the market, will produce for a time a rise of interest much above 
the average rate; as,on the other hand, a fall below this rate will be produced throiigh 
the disengagement of capital by a stoppage in any of the usual channels of trade, by 
payments on account of the public debt (even slightly sometimes by the half-yearly 
dividends), or by any other circumstance which leads to a large amount of money 
capital being thrown on the market for investment. The state of war elevates 
the rate of interest by the general feeling of insecurity wliich it engenders, as well 
as by the extra demand created for loans by government. 

Besides these influences, a considerable effect has, in most countries, been pro¬ 
duced by the usury laws, which have interfered to prevent a fair and free market 
rate of interest, by imposing heavy penalties on all such persons as shall take 
more than a certain fixed rate. U'hcso laws originated in a mistaken inter¬ 
pretation of a text in the Jewish law (Dent. c. 2.3, v. 20), and in the policy of 
protecting the poor against tyrannical extortion ; but very little reflection is 
necessary for discovering that, however well adapted they may have been to a 
former state of society, the case is now widely altered^—money having become as 
much a merchantable article as any other. In those times, such laws serve occa¬ 
sionally to obstruct mutual accommodation upon terms justified by fair competition, 
and by a due consideration of the greater or less risk that may attach to tho 
intended application of any capital. They are not less unjust than impolitic, 
inasmuch as they fail to operate according to tho principle of rccii>rocity: they are, 
in fact, a direct infringement on tho right of property to free disposal and to equal 
protection, of whatever description such property may bo : and tlicy should be con¬ 
sidered as holding a place amongst thoso remnants of barbarism which wo aro 
always slow in eradicating. 

Tho legal rate of interest, after successive reductions, was fixed in Britain 
in 1714 (12 Anne, c. 16) at 5 per cent. ; and in Ireland, in 1732, at 6 per cent. 
These rates, however, have been at various times considerably below tho market 
rate. In 1806, £5,17s. per cent, was paid on a loan to government (on whom the 
usury laws are not binding), and at various other periods during tlio war tho rato 
paid by government was above 6 per cent. Such being the interest on public 
securities, a much higher fell to be exacted on that of private partiits, and a great 
variety of expedients were accordingly adopted for defeating tho usury laws. 
Lauded proprietors borrowed at extravagant rates on rcdccmablo bonds of au- 
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unity, while, by the mercantile classes, the law was cva*icd by collusive transac¬ 
tions in the funds, an<I by other less reputable devices, in which an extra per ccntago 
was naturally levied by the creditor as a cuarantee against the risk, and a recom¬ 
pense for the odium attending a breach of tlic statute. It came at length to be seen 
and acknowledged that the usury laws produced and magnifie<l the evils they were 
inteinled to remedy (Commons^ Iteport on Usury iMWSy liJld); and in IfWIt, a clause 
was intr()du<;cd into the act renewing the charter of the Bank of England, by 
which a higher rate than per cent, may be charged on bills not having more than 
3 months to run; while, by later acts (7 & B Wm. IV. and 3 & 4 Viet. c.*13)this 
privilege is, until 1st January 1B43, extended to bills not having more than I'J 
months to run ; all simple loans of sums above 4^10 are likewise exempt from the 
usury laws during the same i)eriod, provided they bo not on landed or other real 
security. The act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 83 will doubtless be renewed, and perhaps ex¬ 
tended ; so that in as far as the mercantile community is concerned, the usury laws 
luav now be considered at an end. 

The fluctuations in the market rate of interest in this country rarely e.xcccd 1 per 
cent., viz. from about 2 to 3, or rather 3.^ per cent, on Exchequer bills and deposits in 
banks; from 3] to 4 per cent, on the first class of land securities ; and from 4 to 5 per 
cent, on bills of excliangc,—the medium rate being thus about 3.} per cent. Money, 
however, like all other commodities, is found cheapest where it exists in greatest 
abundance, and hence the rate,s in the metropolis arc commonly lower than in the 
provinces, though they are subject to greater Huctiiations ; the discount on the same 
class t)f paper varying at difterent periotls from about 2A to 3A per cent. The 
general criterion for judging of the market rate at any particular time^is the charge 
made by the banks for qiscounting a good bill of exchange ; but iu the higher com¬ 
mercial circles of London, the rate and premium on Exchequer bills arc supposed 
to afford the best indication of the state of the money market; the price of consols, 
though frequently referred to, is a much more imperfect guide, particularly of lato 
years. 

The average rate of interest, and its probable coniinuance, have of late been 
a frequent subjec^t of discussion, more especially in reference to Life Assurance 
C’ompauies ami other institutions, whose opei’ations arc based on the continuance of 
a certain fixed rate for a number of years. Mr Babbage and Mr Finlaison, found¬ 
ing upon the price of stock for a lengthened period, have estimated the probable 
average rate iu this country for a considerable time to come at 4 per cent. {Trent, 
on Assuratu'c,\y. 2(1, and Par. Papery 182P, No. 284, p. 3o) ; but, looking to tho 
principles by which interest is adjusted, it is manifest that estimates founded upon 
such data arc entitle<l to little confidence. 'The average rate of profit is the limit 
to which all oscillations in tho market rate of interest constantly gravitates ; and 
as tho temlcncy of profits is to fall in all countries as recourse is nad to the culti¬ 
vation of poorer soils, and industry becomes less productive, it follows that tho 
natural tendency of interest is to fall likewise. Happily, this tendency in profits is 
checked at repeated intervals by improvements in maciiincry, discoveries in tho 
science of agriculture, better combinations of labour and capital, and greater free¬ 
dom of commerce ; so that tho present average rates will probably be maintained 
for a considerable number of years. The subject is, however, one of acknowledge(l 
tlifiiculty ; and meantime, Mr Do Morgan recommends that the rate assumed by 
assurance ofiiees should never exceed that at which tho government can borrow. 
— {Kssay on ProbabilitieSy^.'l5t7.) 

Interest is either simple where it is always calculated on tho original principal 
sum, or compouiuiy where the interest itself is periodically accumulated, or con¬ 
verted into principal. Simple interest is legally duo in all eases in which it is stipu¬ 
lated for, unless where it comes within the now limited operation of tho usury 
lavys fUsuHv]; and where not stipulated for, the right maybe established by usage. 
It is duo on all bonds, bills, and promissory notes, from the time of payment. By 
3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 42, §§ 28, 29, it is provided that upon all debts or suras certain^ 
payable at a specified time or othenvise, the jurj', on tho trial of any issue ot 
damages, may allow interest to tho creditor at a rate not exceeding the current 
rate, from the time when tho debts or sums certain ivero payable, if they be 
payable by virtue of some written instrument at a fixed time, or if payable other- 
wis<^, thou from tho time when a demand of payment has been made iii writing, 
with notice that interest will bo claimed from its date, until the term of payment ; 
interest being also payable in all cases in which it is payable by common law. It 
is farther provided, that the jury, on tho trial of any issue or iiu^uisition, may mve 
damages iu tho nature of interest, over and above 'tho value ot tho goods at tho 
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time of the conversion or seizure, in actions of trover or trespass tie bonis asportatis, 
and over and above the money recoverable in all actions on policies of insurance. 
Where a writ of error has been sued out in any action personal, and judi;incnt 
jliven for the defendant, interest is to bo allowed by the Court of Error for such 
time as execution has been delayed. 

This act does not extend to S<5otland, but tho practice there is similar. It is 
usual in Scotland for bankers’ and land-stewards’ accounts to bo periodically settle*!, 
and th«> interest added to the principal. Compound interest is demandablc in such 
cases; and indeed it is virtually charged in all cases of accounting where balances 
are periodically accumulated ; it is also invariably charged in all calculations of 
annuities, assurances, and reversions, as for periods beyond one year, it is, in 
truth, the only method by which tho value of money can he properly ascertained. 
Ihit the law never considers compound interest as directly chargeable on an ordinary 
debt or loan; though in the generality of cases it would be equitable that this should 
be done, seeing, that as soon as a sum of money is payable, it matters little whether 
it be due under the name of principal or interest,—the use of it being of equal value 
to the owner. 

Tnterat Calcitlalions.—lho simple interest of any sum for one year at 5 per cent, is obviously 
l-2iiih of such sum (or one shilling for each poun*l), and the interest for one day l-.'Wi.’jth part of 
tliis l-20th, nr l-730(ith part of the principal; while tltis last, imiltiplicd by any number, will evi¬ 
dently give the interest corresponding to the same number of days. Hence,— 

I. To calciilato interest at 5 per cent., multiply tho principal by the number of days, and di¬ 
vide the product by 7300. 

II. To calculate interest at any other rate, find what it comes to at 6 per cent., and take a cor¬ 
responding proportion of the same fur the rate required. 

Ex. llequLred the interest on £1520, lOS. Od. for 8 days at 4 per cemt. 

1520 16 8 or, by decimals 1520‘03(f 

8 8 


73,00)l2r.66 13 4 (1 13 4 

Interest 5 per cent. £l 13 4, 

Deduct i. 0 6 H 


73,00 )121,66-664{l fir>6 - £1 13 4 

. 1 •(«>(; 

. 

.1-.'W3 = £1 


Interest at 4 per cent.. it'l 6 8. .I‘.'};i3 = £1 6 8 

Approximations are sometimes adopted practice; thus, interest at 5 per cent, is calculated 
by taking one penny per pound per month. 

Compound interest may be calculated in the same manner as simple, adding the intcrost to tliu 
principal at each successive period ; but when tho periods are numerous, recourse must be had to 
logarithms, or to tables in the itmiiner pointed out in next article. 

Simple Interett Jlooth’s 5 per cent., Stenbuuse’s 6 per cent., Dunn’s (Decinutl) 5 per cent., 

Marshall’s 4 per cent., Pohlman's, *kc. 

INTEREST (COMPOUND) and ANNUITIES. Under the head Annuity wo 
have ^ven a brief account of that kind of property when viewed merely as a snl)- 
jeet of commerce. In tho pre.sent article wo propose to explain briefly tho principles 
of compound intcre.st and annuities, and to furnish popular rules and tables for tho 
solution of the cases which most commonly occur in practice. In so doing, wo shall 
fir.st treat those cases which are founded upon tho operation of compound interest 
alone, and next, those wherein tho operation of compound interest is combined 
with tho chances affecting tho duration of human life. 

I. Compound Interest and Annuities Certain. 

The cases which occur under this head may, in a general point of view, bo com¬ 
prised in combinations of the five foliowiuj^ quantities :— 

Tho Principal^ signifying either a principal sum put out at interest, the present 
value of a sum due at a future period, or of an annuity, or the sum which, being 
immediately invested, will be exactly sufficient with its accumulations to provide 
for the said sum due at a future period, or for tho instalments of the annuity as they 
fall due. Under the latter signification it is sometimes called the number of years’ 
I>urchase the annuity is worth. 

'J’ho I'imey or a certain number of years commencing from the present. 

The Paie^ or the ratio which tho interest accruing in one year bear.s to tho prin¬ 
cipal producing it. Thus yg® = *05 is tho rate when interest is at .5 per cent., 
vJln = ‘04 when the rate is 4 per cent., tho rate being thus, in all cases, e*iual to tho 
sii^lo interest of £1 for one year. 

The Annuity, or tho sum falling duo at the expiry of each year. 

Tho yf»ioMn<, denoting either the amount of tho principal improved at intcrost 
for tho time, any capital due at a future period, which, by discount is reducibio to 
such principal, or tho amount of an annuity for the said time accumulated at in¬ 
terest. 
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1‘Vom the relation subsisting betwixt these five quantities, we arc enabled, pro¬ 
vided any three are sup{>licd as data, to obtain the remaining two. In practice, 
advantage is taken of this relation to form tables, in which the rate and the time 
are always given miantities, while a third is denoted by unity. By means of such 
tables wo are enabled to solve, either directly or mediately, all the cases whi<r]i 
occur without the aid of analysis, exciting those in which the time and rate are 
both among the unknown (quantities. 'Hie tables introduced for that purpose at th(5 
cud of this article are four m number ;* and their construction may be explained as 
follows:— 


Table I.—l*rincipal sum of £l accumulated, or amount of £1 in any number of 
years. 

Tlie intcrcBt of £1 for one year at 6 per cent, being •(►5, the sum of the principal ami interest, 
or the amount at the close of the first year will Imj This being the bUm on wliicli interest is 

payable during the next year, n proportional increase will take place at the close of the second 
ye.ar, or J : J*06: : 1"05 : (r05)*=: 1*10^; for the third year, 1: ro5 ;: (I’OS)'-*: (TOSJ-* =r riS/tPi.'. 
In the same manner, this last amount improved at interest during the fourth year will bo in- 
cronsed to (TtW)* = r21550(J; and so on for each following year, the amount at the end of any 
niiinhcr of years being always determined by raising the number which expresses theainoiint at the 
end of the Hrst year to the power of which the exponent is the number of years. These results are 
exhihited in the table, and the same course is followed for the other rates. 


'rABLH II.—Brincipal sum of £1 discounted, or present value of £1 duo at the 
end of auy number of years, 

'J'hc present value of £1 to he received at the end of one year must be such a sum, as being im¬ 
proved at interest for one year will exactly amount to £l,'and must evidently bear the same pro- 

1 

portion to £l that £I does to its amount in one year. Hence, at 5 per cent. 1-05 : I = 

•9523B1, tlie present value of £1 to be receiveti at the end of one year. In tlie same way, 
1(15 : 1 : : : d-os)* = the present value of Cl to he received at the expiration of two 

years. It will also be found that the present value of £1 due 3 years lionco *s (TU5)» = 

and the same process followed for the remaining y^rs, and for the other rates, will produce 
the results exhihited in the table. 

Table III.—Annuity of £i accumulated, or amount of £1 per annum at the cud 
of auy number of years. 

The first payment of an annuity being considered duo at the end of tlie first year from tlie time 
of valuation, the second at the end of two years, and so on, it is obvious in considering tlie amount 
of an annuity for any given term of years, that, at the expiration of tlie term, the payment due 
will be .Cl without interest; that duo one year before will be £l improved at interest for one 
year; that due two y'ears before will be £1 improved at interest for two years, and so on until the 
first payment, wldcliwlll be £l improved at interest for a term one year less than tlie duration 
of the annuity. Hence Table HI. may be readily obtained from Table I.; the number against any 
vear in the former being just unity added to the sum of all those against the preceding years in the 
latter. 


Table IV.—Annuity of £1 discounted, or present value of an annuity of £1 per 
nuiium for any number of years. 

The present value of an annuity of .£1 for any given term of yeara is obviously the sum of tlie 
present values of .£J due at the expiry of one year, of £1 due at the expiry of two years, and so 
on until the expiry of tlie term, which values are given in Talile II. as already explained. The 
number against any year in Table IV. will tluis be equal to the sum of the nuniliens against that 
and all the preceding years in Table II., from which, therefore, it may bo readily formed. 

‘With these preliminary explanations of tho tables vro shall novir proceed to g^^o 
rules for tho solution of tne cases which most commonly occur in practice, employ¬ 
ing for this purpose the decimal notation, tho nature of which wo have explained 
under the head Decimal Fractions. 


I. Principai, Busts Accumulatro or Dis- 

COITNTBD. 

Case 1. Principal, Kate, and Time given, to 
find the Amount. 

Kula Find from Table I. tlie amount of £l 
at tho rate and for the time given, which mul¬ 
tiply by tho given principal. 


Ex. Required the amount of .£1.500 in 10 
years, reckoning interest at 4 per cent, per an- 


X 1500 = 2220*360, or .£2220, 78. 4d. 
atse 2. Amount. Rate, and Time given, to 

^Ruie? Find*Jrom Table II. the present value 


* Wo have not deemed It necessary to introduce tables to exhibit the 
and present values are respectively equivalent to unity, as tho numbers .. di>dded 

merely tho reciprocals of those sho^ in Tables HI. and IV.; i.e. «« In fnlftheir nloM b^ 
by tho numbers in the latter, and wliich accordingly can he readily would be em- 

being used as divisors in those ca-ses where the corresponding numbers iti the former wouio 
ployed 08 multipliers, and vice versa. 
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of ,C1 at the rate amt for the time given, which 
multiply by the amount. 

Kx. Required the present value of .£1087, 
53. 7d. payable at the eml of 15 years, or, what 
is the same, the principal sum which will amount 
to £1087,5s. 7d. in 15 vears; interi'st 5 per cent. 

•48IU17 X l<^-279 = £523. 

Case 3. Principal, .Rate, and Amount given, 
to tind the Time. 

Rule. Divide the amount by the principal, 
and th^quotient will be the amount of .£T at 
the given rate; which look for in Table I. under 
the same rate, and contiguous to the said 
amount will be found the time required. 

Ex. 1. In what time will £1(I00 amount to 
£281.3, 17s. 3d. at 3 per cent .'! 

Here, 28i:{'862 -j- 1000 = 2’81.‘MI';2; which, in 
Table 1. under 3 per cent., is I'oimd contiguous 
tt»years. 

When the exact quotient is not found in the 
table, take the ditlercnce between the next 
highest and next lowest numbers, and also be¬ 
twixt the quotient and the number nciirest to it, 
and the former will bear to the latter the pro¬ 
portion which one year, or 'M!i days, will bear to 
the number of days to be added to or deducted 
from the years found contiguous to such nearest 
number, according as it i.s less or greater than 
the ex.aet quotient, in order to make up the 
time required. 

Kx. 2. In what time will £100 amount to 
£2<!ri, 12s. .M. at 5 per cent. ? 

Here, 265-»;2(i8 100 = 2-6.V1208. lly Table 

T. the amount of £l in 20 yc-irs is 2‘0.'}.32:)8, and 
in 21 j'ears, 2'785fXi.3; difference •13208.'}. Hut 
2'65<!20fl exceeds 2"8.'».32ff8 by *00291 only ; lieitcu, 
as •1,32<J83: .365: : *00-2!)1 : 8, the time required 
is 20 yCfirs and 8 days. 

Ctrse 4. Principal,* Amount, and Time grvtn, 
to find the Rate. 

Rule. Divide the amount by tlic principal, 
and the quotient will be tlic amount of £l in 
the given time, which quotient will ho found 
contiguous to tlie siiid time in Table 1. under 
tlie rate required. 

Ex. 1. At what rate per cent, per annum will 
£400 amount to £58fl, 8s. 6d. in 9 years ? 

5»;9"4.35 -r- 400 - 1*42.331; which, in Table I., is 
fotitid contiguous to 9 years, and under 4 per 
cent. 

When the exact quotient is not found In the 
table, an approximation may be made to the 
rate in a manner similar to that adopted in re¬ 
gard to the time in Case .'1.* 

Ex. 2. At what rate per eent. per annum will 
£H»0 aniniint to .L’179, 9s. 4<L in 17 years? 

Here, 179*487 liHi rr 17{H87. Hy Table I. 
tlic amount of £l in 17 years, is at 3per cent., 
1*8.'»284, and at 4 per cent., l*947!IO : difference, 
•29508. Hence, as 1*79487 exceeds 1*85284 by 
'1418.3, we have *29506 : 1 per cent, (the dif¬ 
ference between .3 and 4 per cent.) : *. *14183: 
*480fJ9; and the rate required is 3*48089, or about 
3i per cent. 

II. Terminabuk Annuities. 

Cose 5. Annuity, Rate, and Time given, to 
find the Amount. 

Rule. Find in Table III. tho amount of £l 
per annum, at the rate and for the time given, 
which multiply hy the .'tnrmity. 

I'^lx. Required the amount of an annuity of 
£50 fur 21 years, reckoning interest at 6 pur 
cent, per annum. 

.35*71925 X Stf = 1785*9625, or £1705,1.98.,3<I. 

Cased. Annuity, Rate, and Time given, to 
find the Principal or Present Value. 


Rule. Find in Table IV. the present value of 
£1 per annum, at tho rate and for the time 
given, which multiply by the annuity. 

Ex. Required the present value of an annuity 
of £1000 for 20 years at the rate of five per cent, 
per annum. 

12*48221 X 1000 = 12462*21, or £12,462, 4 b. 2d. 

Case 7 . Principal, Rate, and Time given, to 
find tho annuity. 

Jtule. Find in Table IV. the present value of 
an annuity of £1 at the rate and for the time 
given, and divide tlic given principal there¬ 
by ; the quotient will be tlic annuity required. 

Kx. A gentleman is willing to sink £623 for 
an annuity to be paid yearly for 15 years. What 
annuity ought he to receive, reckoning intere -t 
at 5 per cent, per annum ? 

52.3 -r- 10*.379<J ^ 50*387, or £50, 7s. 9d. 

If tho question had been, what annuity to 
continue 15 years will pay off a debt of £52.3, 
computing interest at 5 per cent., the answer 
would have been the same. 

Case 8. Principal or Present Value, Annuity, 
and Rate given, to find the 'I'ime. 

Rule. Divide the principal by the annuity, 
and the quotient will be the present value of an 
annuity of £l at the given rate ; which quotient 
will be*found in Taiilo IV,, under that rate and 
contiguous to the time required. 

Ex. A sum of £523 is given for an annuity of 
£.50, 7s. 9d., interest at 5 per cent, per aiiiiiini. 
Required the duration of the annuity. 

623 -i- 60*387 = lo*37ii6; which, under 5 per 
cent, in Table iv.,is found contiguous to 1.5ye:irs. 

If the question had been. In what time will 
! an annuity of .£*50, 7s. 9d. pay off a debt of 
£523, coinputing interest at 5 per cent, per aii- 
mim, tlie answer would have been the same. 

C(tse 9. Principal or Present Value, Annuity, 
ami 'rime given, to tind the Rate. 

Rule. Divide the principal by the annuity, 
and the quotient will be the present value of nn 
annuity of £1 for the given time; whicli quo¬ 
tient will bo found contiguous to the said time 
in Table IV., under the rate required. 

Ex. An annuity of £100 for 15 years is sold for 
£l0.'i7, 198. 4d., required the rate of interest per 
annum allowed to the purchaser. 

1037*9666 -T- 100 = 10*37966; which in Table 
IV., contiguous to i5ycars. Is found under 5pcr 
cent. 

Ctue 10. Annuity, Rate, and Amount given, 
to find the Time. 

Rule. Divide the amount by the annuity, and 
(he quotient will he tiio niiioiint of £1 per an¬ 
num at the given rate; which will be found in 
Table III. under that rate, and contiguous to 
the time required. 

Ex. In whut time will nn annuity of £'.50, 
7s. 9fl. amount to £1087, 5s. at 6 per ccqt. 
per annum 'I 

1087*2794 60*3870 = 2I*57«5; which, in Ta¬ 

ble III., is found under the said rate, and contig¬ 
uous to 16 years. 

Case 11. Amiiiity, Time, and Amount given, 
to find the Rate. 

Rule. Divide tho amount by the annuity, and 
the quotient will lie tho amount of £1 per an¬ 
num for tlio given time; which quotient will bo 
found in Table Ill. contiguous to tlie said time, 
and under the rate required. 

Ex. At wliat rate per cent, per annum will nn 
annuity of £60, 78* 9u. amount to £1087, Ss. 7U. 
in 15 years ? 

108^2794 - 7 - 50*3870 = 21 *.5785; which is found 
in Tabic HI. contiguous to 15 years, and under 
5 per cent. 


* These methods of approximating to the time and tho rate arc of general application to the* 
succeeding Coses. 
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Cdjrc 12. Amount, Rate, and Time given, to 
find tlie Annuity. 

Rule. Find in Table 111., under the rate, the 
amount of an annuity of ^*1, in the given time; 
(iivide the given amount thereby, and the quo¬ 
tient will he the annuity required. 

Ex. Required, tlicannuity which will amountin 
l.l veiirs to .{.■I087f’5s.7d.,at5per cent, per annum. 

10U7-;>7H5 -T- 21-5785 = 60-a«7 or £5(), 7b. yd. 

III. Pkrhktijai. Anniiitibs. 

When an annuity continues payable without 
termination, it i.s called a perpetual annuity, or 
perpetuity. Of the five quantities considered 
under the last head, two, namely, the amount 
and the time, fall necessarily to be discarded, a.s 
in perpetual annuities they become infinite, and 
consequently unassignable. The three quantities 
remaining to he noticed are, 1. The annuity; 
2. The rate of interest; and 3. The present value 
of the annuity, or the princi|>al, which, being 
immediately laid out, will yield annually and 
perpetually a sum etpial to the annuity. 

The simple interest of any sura for a year being 
what may be produced annually by that sum, 
without incre.osing or diminishing it, must he 
cvi<lently equal to the perpetual annuity of wliieh 
such sum will be the present value. And as 
while the rato continues the same the annual 
interests produced by any two sums are to each 
other as tlic principals which produced them, it 
follows that at 5 per cent. 5:1:: bWl : Ksi -t- 5 
— 20; therefore, when the rate is S per cent., the 
value of the perpetual annuity is 20 years’ pur¬ 
chase. In the same manner, when interest is at 
4 per cent., 4:1:: lo<>: 100 4 = 25; and the 

]>er])etual annuity is worth 25 ye;irs’ purchase. 
And It follows, that in every case the value of a 
perpetual anmiity m:ty he found by dividing any 
Slim by its interest for one year. Tliis being 
premised, the solution of the three following cases 
becomes nearly self-evident. 

Oiise 13. Aniiiiily and Rato given, to hnd the 
I’riiicipal or Present Value. 

Itnle. Divide tlie annuity by tlic rate, and the 
quotient will be tlie principal or present value 
required. 

Kx. Required the v.ahie of an estate of which 
the yearly rent is .L'l.'iOO; reckoniug interest at 
3 (lor cent, per nmuini. 

l.'ilKI -i- -03 = .I;50.0<i0. 

{'life 14, Principal or I’rescnt Value and Rate 
given, to find the Annuity. 

Rule, illiiltiply the present value by the rate, 
and the product will be the aimiiity. 

Kx. A geiitlenmn purchases an estate for 
£ 14,<Mio; at whatyearly rent must lie let it in order 
to have 4 per cent, per aumiiii upon the price ? 

14»()0 X -04 “ £5(ld. 

Case 15, Principal or Present Value and An¬ 
nuity given, to find the Rate. 

Rule. Divide the annuity by the present value. 

Kx. An estate which cost f.VXHl is let for ;tT5t» 
per annum ; what rate of interest has the pur¬ 
chaser on the price. 

15U -f- 5(M)(> = -113, or 3 per cent. 

When, as is assumed tfirouglumt the present 
article, the interest is convertible into principal 
nt the same terms as the annuity is payable, no 
difference arises in the valuation of per^^ietual 
annuities from the circuiustanco of the instal¬ 
ments being payable twice a-ycnr, as the annuity 
divided by tlie rate of interest for one year must 
always produce the same quotient os half the 
uiimiity divided by half the aniiiial rate of interest. 
IV. DkVKHRED or REVBa.Sini«AaY ANN-t'ITIES. 

An annuity is said to be (ieferred when it is 
not entered upon iuimediateiy, hut at tiic ex¬ 
piration of a certain time. Deferred annuities 
may bo either tenninablo or perpetual. The 
cliief cases are the following:— 


1. Defirred Termittahhi Annuities. 

Case 10. Annuity, Rate, Time deferred, and 
Time of payment given, to find the Principal or 
Present Value. 

Rule. Find in Table IV., under the given 
rate, the present value of .£T per annum, fir^,t 
for the time deferred, and then f<ir the time de¬ 
ferred and time of paj^ent added together; sub¬ 
tract the fonner from the latter; tlien iiiultipiv 
the remainder by the given annuity, and the prij- 
duct is the principal required. 

Kx. Wliat sum should now be given for tiic 
reversion of a lease or annuity of .t‘:J5 per an¬ 
num, for 14 years afterthe next7 years, in order 
that the purchaser may make 5 per cent, per 
annum of his monev. 

12-32115 — 6-78037 7'0.T47B, which, multi¬ 

plied by 35, produces ,’€240, 4s. 4d. 

Case I7> Principal, Itate, Time deferred, and 
Time of payment given, to find the Annuity. 

Rule. Find by Case 1 what the principal will 
amount to in the time deferred; then tind by- 
Case 7 what annuity tliat amount will purchase. 

Ex. If the reversion of an estate for 14 years 
after the next 7 i ears cost ,€240. 4s. 4d.. what ren t 
ought it to produce in order that the purchaser 
may make 5 per cent, per anmnii of his money ? 

Ry Case 1 £'24e'210 umounts in 7 ywirs, at 5 
per cent., to £‘340-4.'>2 ; equivalent by Case 7 to 
a rent for 14 years of .-€35. • 

Case 18. Princiiial, Annuity, Rale, and Time 
def--rred given, to iiiid tlie TeVm of Piynient. 

Rule. Find iiy Case 1 tlie amount of the prin¬ 
cipal at tlie given rate, at tlie expiry of the time 
deferred ; then divide tliis niiiount by the given 
annuity, and the quotient will be tlic value of an 
annuity of £T for the time of payment; which 
last wiil be found as in Case 8. 

Ex. A debt of £*810, IHs. ‘hi. is proposed to be 
paid off by assigning an annuity of £*175 per 
uniium, deferred fir 9 years; how many years 
must the creditor enjoy such annuity in order to 
have his debt paid, with interest, at the rate of 
C per eeiit. per annum ? 

81fi-9.'17 will, nt 0 per cent., amount, at the 
end of 9 years, to 1380-198; and l.*18l)-198 -r- 175 
— 7'880; which in Tabic IV., under C per cent., 
will be found contiguous to 11 years. 

2. Deferred Per/ie/Mflf Annuities. 

Case 19. Annuity, Time deferred, and Bate 
given, to tind the Present Value. 

Rule. The excess of the present value of a per¬ 
petual annuity of ,£'l at the given nitc (Case 13), 
above the present value of an annuity of £1 at the 
same rate, for the time deferred (Case (5), gives 
the present value of the reversion of a perpetual 
annuity of £'1 after the time deferred; ana this, 
multiplied by the given annuity, will prodiieo the 
principal required. 

Ex. What sum ought to be paid for the rever¬ 
sion, after 49 years, of an estate in perpetuity, 
of whieli tlio 'yearly rent is .€79, reekuiiiiig in¬ 
terest at 4 per cent, per annum. 

25— 19-79277 = 5-29723; wliich, multiplied by 
79 , gives £3(>4, 10s. ijd. 

V. IlBNKWAr. OF LeA.SKS. 

Leaseholds and various other descriptions of 
property, when their annual im-oine is susceptible 
of ascei taiimient, or of being reduced to a valua¬ 
tion, may be assimilated in all resjicets to an¬ 
nuities. In England, many societies, corpora¬ 
tions, and colleges grant their leases for certain 
periods, the most usual of which are tor 19, 29, 
21, and 49 years; and it is customary-for them 
to renew any number of years lapsed in such 
leases, on payment of a siini, ns Jine, wliicii is 
agreed upon by the parties, the yearly rent or 
quit-rent remaining the 8:mio. 

Case 29. RiMiniml. the Fine payable for renew¬ 
ing any number of Ve:irs iu a Lease. 
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Rule. From the prefient value of an annuity 
to continue from the present time until the ex¬ 
piration of the renewed term, subtract the present 
value of an annuity to expire with the original 
term of the lease. 

Ex. Thirty years having expired in a lease for 
40 years, required the fine for renewing Iti years 
of the same, supposing tlie yearly rental £00, 
and the rate of interest fi per cent. 

By Vable IV. the value of £l per annum for 
20 years, the number until the expiration of the 
renewed terra, is 12*4622, and for 10 years, the 
iinexpired time, it is 77217; and 12*4622 — 77217 
= 47405; which last, multiplied by 60, gives 
284*430, or i*284, Ss. 7d. 

VI. Principal Sums increased yearly by a 
Constant Quantity. 

Case 21. Principal, Rate, Time, and Yearly 
Increase given, to And the Amount. 

Rule. Add the amount of the principal accu¬ 
mulated, at the rate and for the time given 
(Case 1), to the amount of the yearly increase 
accumulated in the same way (Case 5), and the 
sum will be the total amount required. 

Case 22. Principal, Rate, Time, and Amount 
given, to find the Yearly Increase. 

Rule. From the given amount subtract the 
amount of the principal at the rate and for the 
time given (Case 1), and the remainder will bo 
the amount of the yearly increase for the given 


time ; then divide this latter sum by the amount 
of an annuity of .Cl for the given time as shown 
in Table III., and the quotient will bo the yearly 
increase required. 

VII. Principal Sums diminished yearly nv 
A Constant Quantity. 

Case 23. Principal, Rato, Time, and Yearly 
Decrease given, reiiiiired the Amount which will 
remain uuextinguisned at the end of thu given 
Time. 

Rule. From the amount of the principal, cor¬ 
responding to the given rate and time (Case 1), 
subtract the amount of the yearly decrease or 
annuity accumulated in the same miinuer( Case .'i). 
and the xemainder will be the unextinguisheii 
amount required. 

Case 24. Principal, Rate, Time, and Amount 
unextinguished at the end of the Time given, re¬ 
quired the Yearly Decrease. 

Rule. From the amount of the principal, .at 
the rate and for the time given (Case 1), sub¬ 
tract the amount unextinguishod, and the re- 
nwinder will be thu amount, corresponding to 
the termly decrease; which latter being divided 
by the amount of an annuity of at the end of 
the given number of years, as shown in Table 
III., will give the termly tlecre.ase required. 

N. B. The ordinary questions in relation to 
Sitiking Funds may bo solved by the two pre¬ 
ceding Cases, and Cases 7 and 0.* 


* The preceding rules and the accompanying 
tables furnish the means of solving the cases 
which most commonly occur in practice; but 
as computations must occasionally be made, 
not only at other rates .than .3, 4. 5, and 6 per 
cent, per annum,—those to which our tables arc 
confined,—but likewise upon the supposition of 
the interest, as well as the annuity, being pay¬ 
able half-yearly, or at other terms, we here sub¬ 
join formula: which will enable any one ac¬ 
quainted with the elements of analysis to solve, 
with the aid of a table of logariiliiiis, nearly 
all cases which can present themselves, except, 
as afterwards explained, those where tliQ rate is 
the quantity sought. 

Let p denote the principal or present va¬ 
lue, and m the amount, in the sense in which 
those terms are used on page 406. Also let a 
signify the annuity, or one of the equal sums 
successively payable at the expiration of equidis¬ 
tant periods, whether yearly or half-yearly, Ac.; 
n the wMwifterof those equidistant }>ertod< q/'ft'me; 
and r thu rate, or ratio of the interest in one 
period to the principal, and which is equal In all 
cases to the interest of £1 for one period of time. 

1. Principal Sums, 
wt = j> (1 -f r)" 


2. Terminable Annuities. 


(1 -H r)”— 1 


m =z a 


p = a — 

r(l +r)” 

3. Perpetual Annuities. 

a 

p=- 

r 

4. Deferred Annuities. 

Lot d signify the deferred time, or the number 
of periods which elapse before the annuity is en¬ 
tered upon/ n the number of periods during 
which it is paid ; and tlie other symbols as before. 

Deferred Terminable Annuities. 

(1 + r >” -■ I 
+r)‘* +" 


Deferred Perpetuities. 


^ “r (1 -f 7 *)'* 

5. Prineipal Sums increased or diminished at each 
equal Interval of Time byaconstant Quantity. 
Let a denote this quantity, the other symliols 
being as at first. 


When Principal increased, 
m =r p (I -I- r)” + - 


When Principal diminished. 

»i = p (1 + r)” —a -y— 


I 


extensions ok the preceding PORMULAt. 

Hitherto wo have supposed thu annuity and 
interest to be due at the same periods; but .as 
these conditions have no necessary relation to 
each other, wo shall now exhibit those altera¬ 
tions of the formula: which take place when thu 
interest is convertible into principal at shorter 
periods than those at which thu annuity is pay¬ 
able, and vice versa. 

Here let r denote the rate, or interest of .Cl 
for one year; a the nnmiity nominally paynblo 
at the end of each year; n the number of years; 
and m the amount, and p the princifial nr pre¬ 
sent value as before; thuso symbols all bearing 
[ now the significations attached to them in thu 
I text on page 406. Also let i denote the number 
i of equal intervals in each year in which the inter¬ 
est is convertible into principal; and s the num¬ 
ber of equal instftlinents of the annuity in each 
year. 

Case I. When the interest is convertible into 
principal a certain number of tirai^ in caidi in¬ 
terval between the instalments of the aimuity;— 

' j being hence a whole number. 

Terminable Annuities. 
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II. Annuitifx on Lives. 

Under this head may be classed not only annuities on lives, properly so called, 
but every beneficial interest which terminates with the lives of any one or more 
individuals, including salaries, and all that in law comes under the denomination 
of a life estate. It comprehends, likewise. Reversions, or the interest which the next 
proprietor has in any estate after the death of the present; and Assurances, in 
which the question is, what annuity must A pay to B during his life, in order that 
13 may pay a given sum to A’s representatives at his death. • 

Tables of Mortality.-—'ihct basis of all questions having refere.nce to the failure or 
continuance of life must obviously be the law of human mortality. Tables of mor¬ 
tality are those which exhibit tins law through the whole extent of life, by show¬ 
ing how many persons out of a certain number, as 10,000 born alive;, die in each 
year, and consequently how many complete each year of their age. The first table 
of this kind was constructed by Dr Hawley, from observations at Breslau in 
Silesia, and published in 1693. Similar tables were afterwards published both in 
this <*ouutry and on the Continent, of which there may be noticed Kerseboom’s, 
printed in 1738, from liemsters of State Annuitants in Holland; Thomas Simpson’s, 
in 174"2, founded on the London bills of mortality; Do Parcieux’sin 1746, from lists 
of nominees in the French tontines of 1689 .md 1696 ; Dupre do St Maur's in 1749, 
from French parish registers. In 1769, Dr I’rice published his work on Rever¬ 
sionary Payments, in which were given tables constructed from observations in 
London, Norwich, and Northampton. In the 4th edition of Dr Price’s work (1783) 
the Northampton Table was extended and improved : at the same time various 
other tables were furnished; in particular the Chester Table, lately republished in a 
corrected form by the Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge in their ivork 
on Probability; and a table for the kingdom of Sweden, in w’hich the sexes were 
distinguished, and the law of mortality determined for the bulk of the people. In 
181.5, Mr Milne, the eminent actuary of the Snn Office, published his treatise on 
the valuation of Annuities and Assurances, in which were given new tables deduced 
from the Swedish registers, and from observations at Carlisle and Montpellier. 
Since then, Mr Davies and Mr Babbage have ^ut forth tables deduced from the 
experience of the Equitable Assurance Society; and the I’arliamentary Reports 
on Friendly Societies in 182.5 and 1827, and tne return made to the Treasury in 
1829 by Mr Finlaison, the government actuary, contains a variety of information 
concerning the rate oi mortality among the nominees of the government tontines 
and annuities. Lastly, Mr Ansoll, in his work (1835) on Friendly Societies, has, 
from an extensive collection of returns made to him, deduced the law of mortality 
which generally prevails among the members of these institutions. Of the tables 
now noticed, De Parcieux’s, the corrected Chester Table, the Swedish Table of 
177(>-179.5, and the table founded on the experience of the Equitable Society, arc 
c.steemeil of high authority ; but in practical importance they are inferior to the 
Northampton, Carlisle, and Government Tables, which, from their serving as the 



Perpetual Annuities. 

a 

s 



Cass IT. Wlien the Instalments of the annui¬ 
ty nro pnyable a certain number of times in each 
interval between the convenrion of interest Into 

principal; being hence a whole number. 


Terminable Annuities. 



Perpetual Annuities. 



Formulffi for deferred annuities, affected by 
similar conditions, may be readily obtained from 
the preceding, by deducting an annuity for tlie 
period deferred from one for tlie period deferred 

and in possession. _ 

Demonstrations of all tliese fomnilaf will be 
found in the “ Treatise on the Viiliwtion of An¬ 
nuities and Assurances," by Mr Milne, and the 
“ Doctrine of Compound Interest," by Mr rran- 
cis Corbaux. We have deemed it unnecessary to 
give more than one formula for e.atii cbiss of 
cases, as the others may be easily deduced from 
tlie given equation, by transposition, except m 
til© case where the rate is tlie quantity sought. 
In tliis case tho formul.a becomes so exceeomgly 
complex, tiiat recourse is generally bad to ap¬ 
proximate methods from tables in tlie manner 
explained in tho text. The tables brat 
for this purpose are those appended y?*"* 

baux’s work, wiiore tho values are exhibited for 
each quarter per cent., from 3 to 6 per cent., on 
tho several suppositions of Interest being improv- 
1 able yearly, half-yearly, and quarterly. 
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basis of almost all tbo annuity and assurance business in this country, are deserv- 
iiijg of particular attentiou. 

The Mortfiampton Tables, formed by Dr Price from the registeraof mortality kept at Nortliamp- 
ton for 46 years from 1735 to 17H0, were long the only ones in use, but tlicy arc now in mucli less 
repute. I'he observations embrace a considprai»lo number of deaths, but iio enumerations of tlio 
people were made to show liow far the population was increasing, decreasing, or stationary (with¬ 
out whiclt Mr Milne lias proved that no correct tables of mortality can be constructed), wtiile, on 
the other liand, no tixed rule appears to have been followed in interpolating tlie numbers dying 
annually from those given for decennial periods by the registers. In the report of tlie House of 
Coinftons on Friendly Societies in 1827, it is st.ated, upon the evidence of several of the nmst dis¬ 
tinguished actuaries in thj kingdom, “ that those tables were originally formed in a degree upon 
hypothetical data,” tliat “ in truth there is not even a primafucie case in their favour,” and that 
** the evidence appears to your coiiimittoe to be strong and decisive in favour of tlie use of tables 
which give an expectation of life higher than the Northampton." Nevertheless, the Northampton 
T.ables continue to be of high commercial importance, as tney form the basis of the calculations of 
nearly all the life assurance societies instituted prior to 1815, and of many of those established 
subsequently. It may also be observed that tlie low value given by tlie Nortlmini>ton Tables 
applies chiefly to ages under 6U. Above 60, tlicy are represented by that table nearly if not quite 
as good as by many other observations. 

The Carlisle Tables, formed by Mr Milne from observations made by Dr Ileysham In two par¬ 
ishes In Carlisle, from 1779 to 17»7, give a liiglier expectation of life tlian the Northampton 
Tables. From the description of them, it appears that classitied enumerations of the population 
were made at the commencement and termination of the observations, while the deatlis in the in¬ 
tervening period were carefully recorded according to a similar classiHeation ; and that the num¬ 
ber of persons living in the parishes at the end of the observations was 8677, the number who died 
in the 9 years, 1840; thus making the numlier the observations were made upon 10,617, exclusive 
oftiiose who cmi^ated. Owing to the accurate construction of these tables, they have deservedly 
attained a very liigh eelebritv. The Commons* report already alluded to describes them as “ more 
complete tijan any which had previously existed in Kngiand; and the tables are, therefore, 
strongly recommended.” It has lM*en objected that the number of deaths, 1840, is too small to 
admit of subdivision; but the confirmation which the tables have derived from a comparison 
with other tables of reputation, has led practical men to disregard this circunistaneo, except for 
extreme old age, where it appears to have led to some incongruities. Mr Milne also considers thi*ni 
objectionable for ages below lu, in con.Heqiience of the introduction of vaccination since tlie ob¬ 
servations were made. They arc nevertheless siifiposed to contain at this timcTthe best information 
we possess both on old and young lives belonging to the middle and higher classes. Kince the 
publication of the Carlisle tables in 181 .'i, they have, with certain moditicutions, been adopted by 
several a.ssurance cum|ianics of tht^ liiglftst character, such as the Sun and Alliance, and have 
otherwise been the basis of very extensive calculations of value. 

Thr. Gnvcnimrnt Annuity Tables vrere prepared by Mr Finlaison, the actuary of the National 
Debt Oftice, betwixt 182.5 and 1829, from observations of the mortality among the nominees of the 
tontines and other annuities granted by government. Owing to the.se nominees having been selecteil 
individuals, they give rather a higher extH'ctatiun of life than the Carlisle tables. They are chiefly 
remarkable, however, for their distinguishing the sexes, and for tho much higher value which 
they give to female tliaii to male lives. Tlie greater duration of female lives had been previously 
siiown by the Chester, Swedfsh, and other tables; but Mr Finluison's tables give the value of 
female lives so much higher than the other.-^, that it is diflii-ult to avoid the conclusion that somo 
peculiar reason has existed for this disproportion. They now form the basis of the value of the 
government life annuities. 

Probabilities and Expectation of Life^ ^c. —These, in so far as nccc.ssary for tho 

E urpo.sfcs of the present article, may be readily obtaiiietl from tables of mortality 
y the following rules in the doctrine of probabilities :— 

1. The probability of any event happening is measured by a fraction, whoso 
numerator is the number of ways in winch it can happen, and whose denominator 
is the number of ways in which it can cither happen or fail. Thus, if there bo 7} 
chances for the happening of an event, and 1 chance for its not happening, then 
■will the probability of the event happening bo measured by tho fraction 3. 

2. Tho probability of tho happening of several events that are independent of 
each other is equal to tho product of the probabilities of tho liappening of each 
event con.sidered separately. Thus, if the probability of tho happening of 2 imle- 
pendent events be ^ and % respectively, then will i N J | measure tho proba¬ 
bility of the happening of both these events. 

Applying these rules to the Carli.slo Table of Mortality, wc find that as at the 
age 30 tho number of persons alive of 10,000 bom is 5642, while at 40 this number 
is reduced to 5075, tho probability of a person aged 30 surviving 10 years will Ix) 

measured by the fraction In the same way, tho probability of a person agml 
25 surviving 10 years, will bo Again, the probability that 2 persons, of 

the ages 30 and 25, shall jointly survive 10 years, will bo x )!^g* 

Tho average of forthcoming years, or what is improperly called by writers the 
expectation of life^ is tho number of years which, taking lives of the same age one 
with another, any one of these lives may bo considered as sure of enjoying; those 
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who live bt'yon<l that peiaod enjoyin#^ as much more in j.rouorlioH to tlicir number 
as those who fall short of it tuijoy less. (.•onse<iueiitly, tIuj rule for fiiKiin;; it will 
be as f<)lbnvs :—Divide tlin sum of all the living at every age after the age of tho 
given lift! by the number of persons living at that age : half unity addetl to the 
quotient will l>t! tho value retiuired. Half unity is a<lded, as the nninbi-r of persons 
taken at the given ago who have not lived out one year inajbecon.'-ideredas having 
averagt'tl one-half of a year’s existence. Tho expc'ctatioii of life at Ith, by the 
Northampton Table, will be thus found : -The numbers living at each age above 
.‘)0, added together, give 34 + 24 4 16 4 D 4 4 4 1 =- 66 : tlie number living at 
hO is 46, and the former divided by tho latter gives rill, to which adding half 
unity — ’M), we have 2*41 for the expectation of life at 90. 

The expectation of life is therefore different from the term of probable life, as tho 
latter must obviously be the term within which a stated number of persons of a 
given age should bo reduced to exactly ouc-half of the same number. Thus, ac- 
<*ordiug to the Carlisle Table, tho expectation of life at birth is 36*72 years ; while 
tlu! term of probable life is about 41 years. 

Tlie following table shows the expectation of life at different ages, deduced from 
the Nt)rthamptou, Chester, Carlisle, and Government Tables ; Mr Davies’ Table, 
lounded on the experience of the Kquitablc Society, Mr Milne’s Table for the wlmlo 
population of Sw'cden, from 1776 to 1795, and Do rarcieux’s Table, founded on tho 
French tontines : — 
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The value of annuities, as shown by the tables, is computed by this rule.* ITic 
following is the procedure in the case of the Carlisle Table lor single lives, assuming 
the annuity to be £1, and interest at 5 per cent, per annum. 

The ohlest life in the Carlisle Table is 104, the value of an annuity on which 


being evidently equal to 0, 

we proceed thus 

- 

£1. discounted 

- ^ 

Value of 

Ages. 

Annuity -f-1. 


Proluibility. 


for 1 Year. 

Aiiiniity. 

1U.3 

( 1 -f 0 ) 

X 

i 

X 

-9524 = 

0-317 

102 

1-317 

X 

i 

X 

■9.'124 = 

0-753 

lui 

1-753 

X 

9 

X 

-9.'>24 = 

1-192 

100 

2-192 

X 

i 

X 

•9524 = 

1-624 

Oil 

2-624 

X 

A 

X 

’9524 = 

2-045 

98 

3-045 

X 

U 

X 

•9524 = 

2-278 


and so on till wo come to the youngest age,—the operation being facilitated by the 
use of logarithms. The same procedure is followed in computing the values for 
joint lives. Thus assuming the Carlisle Table with interest at 5 per cent, as before, 
and the difference of ago betwixt the two lives to be 5 years, we shall have 


Ages. 

Annuity + 1. 


Prohaldlities. 


£l discounted 
for 1 year. 

Value of 
A nnuity. 

103 & 98 

( 1 -f 0) 

X 

1 X 11 

3 X 14 

X 

•9524 

0-249 

102 & 97 

1-249 

X 

3 X 14 

5 X 18 

X 

-.9.524 - 


101 & 96 

1-555 

X 

5 X 18 

7 X 23 

X 

-.9524 =T 

0-828 


and so on throughout. In this way tables have been formed of the value of an¬ 
nuities on single lives at all ages and at the common rates of interest; and also on 
two joint lives; but cases wiich involve three lives arc, in practice, solved by 
methods of approximation from the tables for two lives ; as tno variety of com¬ 
binations which three lives admit would rende,r the tables of very great length. 
Their construction is, however, in principle the same as the tables w two lives. 

At the close of this article tables«are given for single lives founded on the North¬ 
ampton observations, and for the various rates of .3, 4, .•>, and f> per cent, interest; 
ana by the kind permission of Mr Milne, similar tables are given, founded on the 
Carlisle observations, along with tables for joint lives. The tables for .single lives 
include all ages, and those for joint lives all the usual combinations betwixt the 
ages 15 and 75. By means of these tables, nearly all the cases which occur in prac¬ 
tice may be solved with facility. 

Annuities Payable Half- Yearly ^ <Sv.—The values shown in the tables are com¬ 
puted on the supposition that the annuities arc all payable yearly, and at the end of 
each year ; but if they be payable more frequently, their value will be increased. 
A person who receives a life annuity half-yearly, besides gaining one half-year’.s 
interest on every moiety of his annuity, may live to receive a harf-year’s annuity 
more than the person who receives an annuity once in and at the end of each year. 
For similar reasons, an annuity payable quarterly will bo of greater value than 
that which is payable half-yearly. But however frequently the annuity may b«i 

{ layable, it has been found that its increase of value on this account cannot exceed 
laif-a-ycar’s purchase, which is the extent to which it is increased in the hypo¬ 
thetical case of the instalments being payable momently. Where the annuities aro 
payable half-yearly, the common practical rule is to add i of a year’s purchase to 
their tabular value ; and when tney arc payable quartowy, to add ^ of a year’s 
purchase ; or expressing the same decimally, add to the tabular value of tho 
yearly annuity, if it bo payable half-yearly, •250; quarterly, •.375 also, if payablo 
monthly, *458; weekly, '4iK); daily, *499 ; and in tho hypothetical case of their 
being payable momently, "500. (Milne, p.273. Anscll on Friendly Societies,'^. 80.) 

Practical Solution of Cases —With these prefatory explanations, wo shall now 
proceed to show the mode of solving by tho tables the cases which usually occur in 
practice. 

I. Annuttikb ov Sinqlk Lives. Ex. Required tho value of an annuity of 

Case 25. To find the Value of an Annuity on on tho life of a person aged ; Carlulo Table, 

the Life of a Person of a given Age. interest 4 per cent. 

Rule. Multiply the sum by the value of £l The value of an annuity of .£1 on n life agc<l 
annuity on tho assigned life. 46 is. by tho Carlisle Table, 14*le4, which, mul- 

* Life contingencies arc now sometimos computed by the method invented hy Mr Harrctt and 
improved by Mr Griffith Davies, an account of which is given by M. Do Morgan in the Com¬ 
panions to the Almanac for 11140 and 1842. See also Jones on Annuities. 
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tipliPfl hy 5(t, gives 7<>5’2, or .£705, 4s., the va- 
lui! n'<iiiirc-d. 

(>«<■ 2(i. To fiiul the Annuity wliich any given 
Sum win purchase during the Life of a Person of 
a given Ago. 

Itiiic. Ihvide the given sum by the value of an 
ajinuity of £1 on the assigned life. 

H*. Wliat annuity may be purchased for 
.17'>5, 4a. on a life aged 45; Carlisle Table, in¬ 
terest 4 per <.'ent. 

.t7<>.’>-2 ^ 14-104 = £60. 

C’usij 27. To find the Value of an Annuity De¬ 
ferred for any given Number of Years. 

Kiile. Fiii<i the value of an annuity on a life 
oilier by the deferred tenn than the proposed 
life, which multiply by the present value of £1 
payable at the end of the wtid term, and also by 
the probability that the life shall continue so 
long; the product will give the result required. 

Kx. A person aged 35 wishes to purchase an 
annuity for .£!)0, for what may happen to rc- 
inuin of his life after 4.5 ; required the present 
\aliie thereof; Carlisle Table, 4 per cent. 

The value of an annuity of ,£5l) at 45 is, by 
fase 25. £7ll5, 2s.; the present value of £ 1 to 
be receiveil at the end of lo years is *675564 ; 
also the probability that a life aged 35 will con¬ 
tinue 10 years is 4727 5362 = *861574 : And 

r»5*2 X *075564 X *881574 = 419*98!>, or 
£419, 19^. 9il. 

Cate 2K. To find the V.alue of a Temporary 
Annuity. 

Itule. Find by Case 27 the value of an .annuity 
deferred for the propossal term; which subtract 
from the value of an annuity on .a life of the 
given ago; the difference will be the value re- 
ipiired. 

Kx. Required the value of an annuity of £.50 
for 10 years on a life aged 35; Carlisle Table, 4 
per c€>nt. 

Tlio value of an annuity of .£;>0 on a life aged 
.3.5, deferred for 10 ye.ars is, by Case 27, 419*.%9 ; 
the value of an annuity of £.^( on the sahl life is 
.50 X 16*041, or H02-050; and 802*050 — 419*‘K19 
^ .'MI2*061. or £382, Is. 3d. 

II, AxxriTiHS ON Two Lives. 

Cate 29. To find the Value of an Annuity on 
tile Joint Continuance of Two Lives ; that is for 
as long as they both eontinuc alive together. 

Hul'o. Multiply the sum by tho value of £l 
annuity on the two assigned lives. 

Kx. Required the value of an annuity of £90 
on the Joint continuance of two lives, ages 40 
and 60; Carlisle Table, 5 per cent. 

Value at ages 40 and 60 by Table IX,, is 7*961; 
and 7-961 X !>0 - 716-49, or £716, 9s. lOd. 

The tabh^ of annuities on joint lives give their 
values only where tho ages are equal, or tlieir 
difference 5 years or any multiple of 5; but 
when the combination of ngi*8 of two proposed 
lives is not contained in these tables, tne value 
of an annuity on their joint continuance may be 
determined according to the following rule, 
which is applicable to all cases where neither of 
the lives is under 1*2 years of age. 

“ Extract from the tables tlic values of annu¬ 
ities on the joint continuance of the oldest of the 
proposed lives, and two others separately, which 
arc younger than that oldest life by the multiples 
<if 5, next greater and next less respectively than 
1 ho difference of age betw»>en the proposed lives. 
That one of four arithmetical mean propor¬ 
tionals between these two values which corre¬ 
sponds with tho proposed combination of ages 
will be nearly the value sought.”—(Milne on 
Annuitie* arui Atturnneet, p. 29(>.) 

Kx. Required the present value of an annuity 
of £89 on two joint lives ngotl 27 and 46; t’ar- 
lislo Table, 4 per pent. 

Tho value corresponding to tho ages 26 and 46j 


jls 12*325, and that to 31 and 46 is 12*09.3; dif- 
1 ference *2.32, the fifth part of which, *9464, being 
continually deducted from the former of these 
two values, gives the four arithmetical means 
which arathc values of annuities on the corre¬ 
sponding combinations of lives omitted in the 
tables. Hence, as 27 and 46 is the combination 
of ages next in order to 26 aud 46. we shall have 
12*325 — *0464 =12*278t>, the value corresponding 
to the combmation 27 and 46; and 12*2786 x !SI 
= 1105*074, or £1105, Is. 6d., the value refuired. 

The result would obviously have been the 
s.-imc had 4 times the common difference, *0464, 
or *1856, been added to tho x-alue corresponding 
to the ages 31 and 46. Thus 12*093 *18.56 

12*27^, as before. 

Cate 30. To find the Value of an Annuity on 
the Longest of Two Lives, that is, for as long as 
either of them continues alive. 

Rule. From the sum of the values of annuities 
on the two single lives subtract the value of an 
annuity on the two joint lives, and the remainder 
wilt be the result required. 

Cx. Required the value of an annuity of £60 
on the longest of two lives aged 30 and 60; jCut- 
lisle Table, 4 per cent. 

By Table VII,, the value of a life aged .30 is 
16-852, and of (Mi, 9-663; and the sum of these, 
26-51,5; from which subtract the value of the 
lives .30 and 60 by T.-ible IX., 8-82(1, and the re¬ 
mainder, 17*695, multiplied by 60,* gives 1061 *71 
or £1061,148. 

HI. Anni-ities on Three Lives. 

Cate 31. To find the Value of an Annuitj* on 
the Joint Continuance of Three Lives. 


Rule. Take the value of the joint lives of tho 
two oiliest lives by C.-i8o29, and find in the table 
for single lives the age of a single life equal, or 
the most nearly equal, to that value: then find 
the value of the joint lives of the youngest and 
that now found ; the result will give the common 
approximation to the value required. 

Ex. Required the value of an annuity of £100 
on three joint lives, aged 15, 20, and 25 years 
respectively ; (’arlisle 'fable, 5 per cent. 

'i'he value of the joint lives, 20 and 25, is, by 
Table IX., 13*398, which, in Table VII. corre¬ 
sponds most nearly with a single life aged 40; and 
the value of the joint lives, 15 and 40. being by 
T.ablo IX. 12*201, we have 12*201 X 100 = 1220*1, 
or £1220, 2s. 

Cate 3-2. To find the Value of an Annuity on 
the Longest of Three Lives. 

Rule. From the sum of the values of annuities 
on ail the single lives subtract tiie sum of the 
values of aminitles on each pair of joint lives, 
and to tho remainder add the value of an annuity 
on the three joint lives as found by last Case. 
The result will give the value required. 

Ex. Required the value of an annuity of £10(. 
on the longest of three lives, aged 15, 20, and 
25 ; Carlisle Table. 5 per cent. , 

Bv Table VII. die values of the single lives 
arc for 15,16*227; for 20. 15*817 ; f'»r 25. IS-aa ; 
and their sum is 47-347. By l’*'***®*^.* ***‘1 
of the joint lives are. for 15 *md 20, 13 
for 15 and 25, 13*(J08; for 20 and 25, 13 3.W, 
and their sum 40*965. -A*''® 
three joint lives is 
Henee wo have 47’347 -- 49 ^*?, + 

18-583, the value of 1 

est of the three lives, and 18e8J X 100 — 

■‘'S'S'S-To"!:'r.h7vS!; ^ 

ETMit^d imim Three Lives on Condition of its 
ceasing as soon as any Two of them become Ex- 

***Riile From the sum of the V.3I1108 of an¬ 
nuities on eacli l>air of joint lives, subtract twice 
tho value of die three joint lives. 



Ex. Let thcannuity be ^'100, and the ages l.O, | 
20. and 2.5 respectively; Carlisle Table, 5 per ct. j 
The value of each pair of joint lives is, by 

f ireceding Case, 40*965; that of the three joint 
ives is, by Case 31,12*:^)1; and 40*965 — (12*201 
X 2):=16*563; hence 16*563 X 100 = .-C165(),6s., 
the value required. 

IV. Rkvkrsionarv or Survivorship i 

^NNUITIKS. I 

CVire 34. To find the Value of the Reversion | 
of an Lstatein Pee, or Per letual Annuity, after 
the Death of a Person of a given Age, in a Single 
Payment. 

Rule. Deduct the value of the assigned life 
from the perpetuity; then multiply tlie remainder 
by the rent or annuity. 

Ex. Required the present value of the reversion 
of an estate of ib‘500 a-vear, after the death of a 
person aged 60; Carlisle Table, interest 6 per ct. 

The value of a perpetuity at 6 per cent, is 
16*667, and of an anmiitv on a life of 6o, 8*304 ; 
then 16*667 — 8*304 = 8*363 ; and 8*363 X 500 
= £4181,10s. 

Cate 35. To find the Value of the Reversion 
of an Annuity on a Single Life after another, 
in a Single Payment. 

Rule. From the value of the life in expecta¬ 
tion, subtract the value of the two joint lives. 

Ex. A person, aged 30, wishes to purchase an 
annuity of £100 to his wife, aged 45, after his 
death, provided slio be the survivor; what is tlic 
present value thereof; Carlisle Table, 4 per ct. 

Jly Table VII., the value corresponding to 45 
is 14*104; from which deducting 10*591, the 
value corresponding to the lives 45, 50, by Table 
IX., there remains 3*513; and 3*513 X 100 = 
351*3, or £351,6s., the value required. 

To find the value in annual payments: Divide 
the value in a single payment by the valufl* of tin 
annuity on the joint lives, plus unity. Hence in 
the above example the annual payment would 
be .^51*3 -f- 11*591 = 3<l*308, or £30, 68. 2d. 

Cate 36. To find the Value of the Reversion of 
an Annuity on a Single Life A, after the Longest 
of Two Lives II and C, in a Single Payment. 

Rule. From the sum of the values of an an¬ 
nuity on the single life A, and on the three joint 
lives. A, B, and C, subtract the sum of the 
values of an annuity on each pair of joint lives, 
A and B, and A and C. 

A + ABC — {AB + AC). 

Cate 37 . To find the Value of the Reversion 
of an Annuity on Two Joint Lives, A B, on the 
failure of a .Single Life, C. 

Rule. From the value of an annuity on the 
joint lives A B, subtract the value of an annu¬ 
ity on the three joint lives, A, B, and C. 

AB — ABC. 

Cate 38. To find the Value of a Reversion of 
an Annuity on the Longest of Two Lives, A and 
B. .'ifter a Single Life, C. 

Rule. From the sum of the values of annui¬ 
ties on the single lives in reversion A and B, and 
of an annuity on the three joint lives, subtract 
the sum of the values of an annuity on each pair 
of joint lives, A B, A C, and B C; the diner- 
eiice will give the value required. 

A + B -i- ABC — (AB -f AC -h BC). 

Ckue .39. To find the Value of the Reversion 
of an Annuity on a Single Life A, on the failure 
of the Joint lives B and C. 

Rule. From the value of an annuity on the 


life A, subtract the value of an .annuity on the 
three joint lives. A, B, and C. 

A — ABC. 

V. As.surances on Singlk and JoiN*r Lives, 
AND ON TUB LuNOK.ST OK Two I.IVE8. 

Cate 4U. To determine the prt*scnt V.ahu* of a 
given Sum, payable on the Death of a person of 
lin assigned Age, or to find luiw much must bo 

f >ai<1 annualfy by a person of an assigned age, tiiat 
lis heirs may receive a given sum on his decease. 

Rule. Multiply the value of an annuity of £1 
on the assigned life by the interest of £ I for ono 
year, and subtract the product from unity; then, 
dividing the remainder by the amount of £1 for 
one year, the result will give the value of an as¬ 
surance of £1 ; and this lust multiplied by tho 
given sum will produce the result reiiuirod. 

Kx. Required the present value of CKKiu, pay¬ 
able on the death of a person aged 47; Carlisle 
Table, 3 per cent.* 

Tho value of £1 annuity on a life of 47 is here 
1.5*294, which, multiplied by *03, the interest of 
£ I for one year, gives *4.''>882; and this subtracted 
from unity leaves *.54118; then *.51118 -i- l*o3 
*52542, and *52542 X lOOO = £525*42, or £525, 
88.5d., as required. 

To find the valuein annual payments: Divide the 
value in a single payment, found us above, by the 
Value of£l anhuityontheassigticil life,plus un ity.f 
Hence, in the above example, we shall have 
525*42 -1- 16*294 r- .*12*246, or £',32,48.116., tho 
annual premium fur an assuraneu of £1U0U on a 
life of 47 . 

Case il. To find the Value of a given Sum, 
payable on the Extinction of either of Two Lives. 

Itiile. Substitute the value of an .annuity on tlio 
joint lives (Case 29), instead of tlie value of an 
annuity ona. single life, and proceed as in Case 40. 

Case 42. To find the V'alueofagiven Sum, pay- 
I able, on theExtinction of theLongest ofTwoLives. 
Rule. Substitute the value of an annuity on 
the longest of two lives (Case .30), instead of the 
value of an annuity 011 a single life, and proceed 
as ill Case 40. 

VI. Endowments, or Assurances on Sur¬ 
vivorship OK Time. 

Crirc4.3.TofiudthepreseiitValueofagivenSuin, 
payable at the End of a given number of Years, 
provided tlie Party assured survive that Period. 

Rule. Multiply the present value of £1 dis¬ 
counted for the given number of years by the 
probability that the given life will continue that 
I period; and the prudiiet, iiuiUiplied by tho 
given sum, will give the value required. 

Ex. Rcquireil the present value of£l<w»,payable 
at the end of 10 years, provided a person,* now 
aged 20, be then alive ; Carlisle Table, 4 per cent. 

The present value of £I to bo received at I lie 
end of 10 years is *07.556, and the probability 
that a person aged 20 will live that periiKl, tn 
5642 -i- 6090. Hence wo have *67.5.56 X 5642 
6090 X 100 =r 62*586, or £62,1 Is. 9d, 

To find the value in annual sums, tiaynble at 
the commencement of each year: .jjBivide the pre¬ 
ceding result by the value ofa temporary anmiitv, 
plus unity, fur ono year less than tlie given tcnii. 

VILDkkerredandTbmporaryAksuhancks, 

ON Hinodk Livk.s. 

Cate 44. To find the Vaiueof a Deferred Assur¬ 
ance on a Single Life in one present Payment. 

Rule. Find the value of an assiimnee oii a life a.s 
many years older than the given life asare equal to 


* Many of the assurance offices have framed their tables on this basis, hut always with an addi¬ 
tional per centage, varying from about lo to 25 per cent, on tlie comiiutod amount of premium, 
to defray charges of management, and as a guarant y against contingencies, Tlie addition of 2.5 ixt 
cent., which we observe has been adopted by* several young offices, as the British and Colonial, 
the Commercial, and others, should yield a eansiilerablo surplus or profit.—Hoe p,ago .393. 

t Unity is added because in life assurances tlie tin>t nnmwl proiuiuui is paid at the date of entry. 
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tlic deferred term; which multiply by the proba¬ 
bility of the asriigncd life attaining that period,and 
also by,£'l discountedfor the given numl^r ofyearsi. 

Mx. Jlequired the value of ;£1UU, payable on 
the decease of a person aged 50, provided he sur¬ 
vive 10 years; Carlisle Table, 3 per cent. 

The value of an asstiranco of £l00 on a life of 
no (5<) -f- 10 ), Carlisle, 3 per cent, is (Case 40) 
(><>'5.10; and as the probability of a life of 50 
living to 60 is 3643-j- 4397, and X*1 discounted 
for 10 years at 3 per cent, is by Table II. ’744094, 
wo have 66*530 X (3643 -f- 4397) X ‘744094 = 
4 M/10, or £*41, OS. 2d. 

To 6nd the value in annual payments during 
the deferred period : Itivide the value in a single 
payment by unity added to the value of a tem¬ 
porary annuity on the life (Case 26) for one year 
less than the deferred period. 

To fiiKl the viilue in annual payments during 
tfie whole life of the assured: Divide the value 
in a single payment by unity added to the value 
of .fl annuity on the given life. 

Ctise 45. 1*0 find the Value of a Temporary 
Assiinitice of a given iSuia on a Single Life in 
one present Payment. 

Itulc. From the value of an assurance on the 
whole life subtract the value of a deferred assur¬ 
ance for the ^iven term. 

llx. Required the value in a single payment 
of a tempoKiry assurance of £‘100 for 7 years, 
on the life of a person aged 24; Northampton 
'I'able, 3 per cent. 

The value of an assurance of £100 on the 
whole life of a person age<l 24, found by Case 
40, is 44’7ln; from which, subtracting 35’047, 
the value of an assurance of £'lt/0 on the s/uno 
life, deferred for 7 ye.ars, found by Case 44, 
leaves 9’6(i3, or .£9, 13s. .3d., as required. 

To find the value in Annual Payments: Di¬ 
vide the value in a single payment by unity addl'd 
to the value of a temporary annuity on the life 
for one year less than the given term. 

VIII. Assurancks o.v Sikolb Lives bv a 

DBKINITB NiJMUBn OK PAYMENTS. 

Caxe 46. To find the Value of an Assurance 
of a given Hum on a Single Life by a definite 
N limber of Payments. 

Rule. Divide the value of an assurance on the 
whole life, in a single payment, by unity added to 
the value of a temporary annuity on the life for 1 
war less than the given number of payments, 
lx. Assurancbbon Survivorship ok Livks. 

Case VJ. To find the present Value of a given 
Sum payable to B, on the Decease of A, provided 
Jl survive A. 

To illustrate the rule, suppose A’s age to be 
32, and 11*8 24. 

Hulc. Ist Term. Find, by Case 41, the value of 
£'I,payable on tbedeccasoof the joint livcs32&24. 

2 ( 1 . Find, by Case 29, the value of £1 annuity 
on the joint lives 33 and 24 (that is, taking A at 
one year older), to which add unity, and mul¬ 
tiply the sura by the number living at 33; then 
divide the product by the amount of £1 in ono 
year multiplietl by the number living at 32, and 
the quotient will give the second term. 

3d. Find, by Case 29, the value of £1 annuity 
on the Joint lives 31 and 24 (that is, taking A 
at one year younjger), and multiply this v^uo 
by the number living at 31; Uien divide tbo pro¬ 
duct liy the number living at 32, and the quo¬ 
tient will give the third term. 

From the sum of the 1st and 3d terms subtract 
the 2d tcmi.and the remainder,multi plied by half 
the given sum, will produce the value required. 

To find the value in Annual Payments: Di¬ 
vide the value in a single payment, found os 
above, by the value of an annuity on the joint 
lives, plus unity. 


Ex. Requireil the present value of £400, pay¬ 
able to H, aged 24, on the decease of A, aged .32, 
provided H be then alive ; CarlUle'I'able, 6 per ct. 

Proceeding us above directed, tlie first term 
will be found to Ije £ -34962; the second £ 12’6()9 ; 
the third ,£12’858; and the excess of the sum of 
the 1st and 3d above the 2d,£’398(;2; which,mul¬ 
tiplied by£2«<». lialf the given sum. gives £79-724, 
or £79,14s. fid., the value in a single puvm-.-iit. 

I And dividing this sum by £13-658, tlie'valiic of 
an annuity on the joint lives 32 and 24, pflis uni¬ 
ty, gives £5*8372, the annual payment required. 

I X. Valuation of Policies. 

/ Case 48. To find the Value of a Policy of As- 
] siirunce, effected for the whole Term of Life, 
after any given Period of Endurance. 

Rule. Ist. Find the present value of the sum 
assured as at the age of valuation; 2d. Multiplv 
j the value of £1 annuity on the life at the age of 
' valuation, plus unity,* by the anmnil preiuiuiu 
at entry ; tiie product will give ilic value of the 
future annual premiums ; 3d. Subtract the value 
of the future annual premiums from the present 
v.aiiie of the sum assured as at the age of valua¬ 
tion ; the remainder will give the valudTx-qnired. 

Ex. Required the value (immediately iK-fore 
the premium becomes due) of a policy fur £loi), 
effected ten years ago on a life then aged 40; 

I Northampton Table, 3 per cent. 

I Thu present value of the sum itssured as at 
1 50 (Case 40), is 60-866. The annual premium 
I for an assurance of£100onalifeof40(Case40), 

, is 3-;)98; wliicli, multiplied by 1.3*4.30, the value of 
£ 1 annuity on a life of 50, plus unity, gives 45-656; 
and 60'866 — 4.V6.36 =r 15*210, or £’!.'>, 4s. 2id. 

If the premium for the 11th yc.-ir has been just 
paid, it falls to be added to the above value. 
JleiKjc in tills case 15-210 -)- 3-398 = 18-608, or 
£18, 128. 2d. 

N. H.—In valuing the policy the same rate of 
j interest and table of mortality are taken as in 
calculating the value of the assurance; but it 
may lie observed that few or none of the otfices 
' give the real worth of a policy, thus found, for 
Its .curreiidor; many of them deducting one-half, 
some one-fourth, others three-fifths. 


XI. Valuation ok Honuses. 

Case49. To find the Value of any given Amount 
of Itonus, declared ns an Addition to a Policy. 

Rule. Multiply the given amount of bonus 
by the present value of £1, payable on the de¬ 
cease of the party. 

Ex. Required the present value of a bonus of 
£‘5(Kl, the present age of the party being 42; 
Northampton Table, 4 per cent. 

The present value of £1, imyable on the de¬ 
cease of a life of 42, is (Case 40) *46777 l and 5iH' 
X -46777 = 2:»-8«5, or £2.^3,17s. 9d, 

Case 50. To find what Reduction of the future 


Annual Premium is equivalent to any assigned 
Uonus. 

Rule. Multiply the annual premium cowes- 
pnnding to the present value of £1 at the given 
ftgc, by the given amount of bonus; the pro¬ 
duct will give the equivalent reduction of tiie 
future annual premium. 

Ex. Required wliat reduction of annual pr<^ 
miuni is equivalent to a bonus of £'HK/, declared 
on a policy of £‘175<b eftoeted the ago of 4/, 
the annum premium being £ob-4J, and tno 
present age of the assured 55 years; C-trlisle 

Table, 3 per cent. . , 

The annual premium con-esponding to the 
present value of £* I at age M is (C ase 4<fi » 

Ld -04.5019 X 100 4 .WIO, tlie 

diiction of anmial pri'inium 
5(;.43 _ 4-5019 = 51*9281, or £ol, 188.7d., Uie 

future annual premium. _ 


‘ Unity is added only if the Policy is renounced immediately hij'ore the annual premium hccomw due. 
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TABLE I. Amount of £l in any Number of 
Years aot exceeding Seventy-Five. 


fABLB U. Present Value of A‘l due at 
the Bod of any Number of Years not 
exceeding Seventy-Five. 


o per eeat 
1*060000 
1 123600 
1*191016 
1-262477 
1*338826 
1*41851.9 
1*503630 
1*593848 
1*689479 
1*790848 
1’89H299 
2*012196 
2*132928 
2-260904 
2*.396558 
2*540;i52 
2*692773 
2-R543:)9 
3*025599 
3*207135 
3*399564 
3*603537 
3*819750 
4*048935 

4 291871 
4*549383 
4*82*2346 
5*111687 
5*418388 
5*74.3491 
6*088101 
6*453.387 
6*840590 
7*251025 
7*686(t87 
8*147252 
8-636087 
9*154252 

9*703507 

10*28572 

10*90286 

11*55703 

12-25045 

12*98548 

13*76461 

14*59049 

15*46592 

16*.^9.387 

17*3776<» 

18*42015 

19*52536 

20*69689 

21*93870 

23’2.'>502 

24*65032 

26*12934 

27*69710 

29*35893 

31*12046 

32*98769 

34*96695 

37*«i6497 

39*28887 

41*64620 

44*14497 

4679367 

49*60129 

62-37737 

65*732(H 

59*17593 

62*62049 

66*.37778 

70*36038 

74*58200 

79*05692 


j par rent. 

1*050000 

1-102600 

1*157625 

1*215506 

1-276282 

1*340096 

1-407100 

1-477455 
1*551328 
. 1*628895 
1-710339 
1795856 
1*885649 
1*979932 
2*078928 
2*182875 
2*292018 
2*406619 
2*526950 
2*6.5.32«)8 
2785963 
2*9*25261 
3*071524 
3*2251(K) 
3*386355 
3*6.55673 
3733456 
3*920129 
4*116136 
4*321 !>42 
4*5.38039 
4764941 
6*(M)3189 
5*253.348 
6*516015 
6791816 
6*0814<7 
6*385477 
6704751 
7*<»3!1989 
7*391988 
7761688 
8*149667 
8*657150 
8-985WW 
9*4.34258 

9*905971 

10*40127 

10*92133 

11*46740 

12*04077 

12-64281 

13*27495 

13*93870 

14-63.563 

15*36741 

16*13578 

16*94267 

1778970 

18- 67919 

19- 61315 
20*59380 
21'6*2349 
2270467 
23*8:1990 
25*031.90 
26*28.349 
27-68766 
28*977«« 

30*42643 

31*94776 

a3'54513 

35*22239 

.36*98351 

38-03268 


4 par eaut. 

1*040000 

1*081600 

1*124864 

1*169859 

1*216653 

1*265319 

1*315932 

1*36856(1 

1*42:W12 

1*480244 

1*539454 

1- 60103-2 
1*665(74 
1*731676 
1*8«0;M4 
1*872981 

1*947900 

2*026817 

2*106849 

2*191123 

2*278768 

2- 36(jtng 
2*464716 
2-563:Ht4 
2*665836 

2772470 

2*883369 

2*998703 

3*118(i51 

3*243.398 

3*.3731.^3 

3*508059 

3*648.381 

3*794.316 

3*946089 

4*1(*.3(>.33 

4- 268090 
4*4.38813 
4*616366 
4*801021 
4*993061 
5*1{(2784 
5*400495 

5- 616515 
5*841176 
6’(74823 
6*317816 
6*67<»528 
6‘m349 
7*10fi683 
7*3f40f»51 
7*686.589 
7*f»4((62 
8*313814 
8*646367 
8*992222 
9*351010 
9*726987 
10*11.503 
10*61963 
10*94041 
11*37803 
Il*a3;il5 
12*.3()648 
1279874 
13*31068 
13*84311 
14*39(»{4 

14*97271 

15*57162 

16*19448 

16*84228 

17*51595 

18*21659 

18.04526 


3 par caof. 

1*03(K)00 
1*060900 
1*092727 
1*125509 
1*159274 
1*194052 
1*229874 
1*266770 
1*304773 
1*343916 
1*384234 
1*426761 
1*468534 
1*512590 
1*657967 
1*604706 
1*652848 
1*7024.3.3 
1 *7.53506 
1*806111 
1*860295 
1*916103 
1*97.3587 
2*032794 
2*093778 
2*156591 
2*2'21289 
2*287928 
2*3.56566 
2*427262 
2*500080 
2*575083 
2*642335 
2*731905 
2*813862 

2 * 8^278 

2-885227 

3*074783 

3*167027 

3*262038 

3*359899 

3*460696 

3*564517 

3*671462 

3*7815.96 

3*895044 

4*011895 

4*132252 

4*256219 

4*383906 

4*515423 

4*650886 

4*790412 

4*934125 

5- 082149 
5*2:14613 
5*391651 
5*55.3401 

6*720003 

5*891603 

6*068351 

6*250402 

6*437914 

6- 631051 
6*829983 

? *034882 
*245929 
7*463307 
7*687206 
7*917822 
8*166.357 
8*400017 
8*652018 
8*911578 
9*178926 


3 pararn*. 
•970874 
•9425.96 
•915142 
•888487 
•86*2609 
•837484 
13092 I 


•680951 

•661118 

•641862 

•62.3167 

60.5U16 

•587395 

•67u2«6 

-55:1676 

*637.'i49 

•521H‘I2 

•506692 

*4919:14 

*477<»06 

•463695 

•450189 

•437077 

*424346 

'411987 

399987 

3883.37 

*377026 

•366045 

•355383 

•34.50.32 

•3.34983 

•325226 

•315754 

■306.567 

•2976*28 

•288959 

•280543 

• 272.372 

•264439 

•266737 

•249259 

•241999 

•2349.50 

•228107 

•221463 

'215013 

•208750 

•202670 

•196767 

*191036 

*186472 

*] 8 (M >70 

*174825 

*1697.33 

•164789 

•169990 

•165330 

*150806 

*146413 

*142149 

*138009 

*13.3989 

•i:i(K)86 

•126297 

*122619 

*119047 

*115680 

*112214 

*108945 


4 par rant, 

•961.5:18 

•924.556 

•888996 

•854804 

•821927 

•790315 

7511918 

•73«i690 

702587 i 

•67.5564 

•649581 

•624597 

•600574 

*577475 

-555264 

*5.3:i<hi8 

• 51337.3 

•49:i628 

'474642 

•466.3tJ7 

‘4:18834 

•421955 

•405726 

•:J90121 

•375117 

*.360689 

*346817 

• 3 . 1.3477 

*32(K>51 

•3(»8319 

-296460 

-285058 

*274094 

*263552 

*253415 

-243669 

*2342!7 

*226285 

*216621 

*208289 

*206278 

*1(12675 

*185168 

*178046 

*171198 

*164614 

*158*283 

*1.52195 

■14(mi 

*14(713 

*i:i6.30l 

•1300S7 

*126093 

*120282 

*1156.56 

* 1112(7 

*106930 

' 10201 7 
*098863 
*095060 
*091404 
•((87889 
■084.508 
*081258 
*078133 
*075128 
*(72238 
•069460 
•066788 
•064-219 
*061749 

•((. 59.374 

-057081 

•054895 

■052784 


3 par arttt. 

•952381 

•907029 

•86.1838 

•«227((*2 

•7«;i526 

•746215 

710681 

■676839 

•6446119 

• 01:1913 

•5846/8 

•556837 

•530321 

•505868 

•481017 

•45811*2 

*43(>297 

*415521 

-A95734 

-.376889 

*3.58942 

*341850 

*.325.571 

*3I<M>68 

*295303 

•281241 

*2(!7848 

•255094 

•24*2946 

•231377 

• 220:159 

•209866 

•199873 

•19((.355 

•181290 

•172657 

•1644.36 

•1566((5 

•149148 

•142046 

•135282 

•128840 

•122704 

•116861 

•111297 

•106997 

‘100949 

■096142 

•((91564 

•087204 

•08.3((51 

-07fl096 

•07.5.T10 

*071743 

•068326 

•O 66 O 73 

•061974 

•0558123 

*066212 

*05.3536 

*<(60986 

•((48668 

*046246 

‘044044 

*041946 

■0.39949 

*038(M7 

■((.36235 

•0.345<(9 

‘032866 

•031.301 

*029811 

*02^391 

*027((39 

•026751 


I par cart 

-84:i:m! 

•888886 

*8.19619 

*7.92(194 

•747268 

*704961 

*6(>.5057 

•627412 

*591898 

-55H385 

*526788 

•4f8>9(>9 

*46883!( 

*4423((1 

*417265 

*35(3646 

*371364 

*350.144 

•33((513 

*311805 

*294155 

*277505 

*2(51797 

*246979 

*232999 

*219810 

*2((7368 

*19.5630 

*184567 
* 1741 1(( 

‘164255 

• 1.54957 

*146186 

*i;i7912 

*13010.5 

*122741 

*I 1579.1 
*109239 
•10.1((.V) 

*097222 

*091719 

*086527 

*0816.30 

*077(8(9 

*072650 

*068.538 

*064658 

*06((998 

*067.546 

•064288 

*0.51215 

*048316 

*045582 

■043001 

•040567 

•o:« 27 i 

*036105 

*034((61 

•032133 

*((3((314 

*028598 

-026980 

*025452 

*024012 

*022653 

*021370 

■020161 

■019020 

*017943 

•016927 

*015969 

*015065 

*014213 

*013408 

•((12649 
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TABLE IlL Amount of iEII per Annum at 
the End of any Number of Year* not ea- 
ccedioK Seventy-Fire. 


() prt t-«nt. 

I- WKKWO 

3-l«.Tfi<H» 
43746IG 
rifWfiw 

6-97«JI9 

8- 3931138 

9- 8W468 

II- 49132 

13- 18079 

14- 971G4 

w-rntm 

18-88214 

21-01.'i07 

23-27597 

26-67253 

28 - 21-288 

3(1-90665 

3.«-75999 

36-78659 

39-99273 

43-39229 

46-99583 

.'>0-8t558 

54-86451 

59-15638 

63-70577 

68-52811 

73-«».I980 

79-(t5019 

84-80168 

90-80978 

97-34316 

104-1838 

111-4348 

119-1209 

127-2681 

136-9042 

145-0585 

154-7620 

165-0477 

176-9505 

187-5076 

199-7680 

212-7435 

226-5081 

241-0986 

256-5645 

272-9584 

2!)0-3359 

3087661 

328-2814 

348-9783 

370-9170 

394-1720 

418-8223 

444-9517 

472-6488 

602-0177 

633-1282 

566-1169 

601-0828 

638-1478 

677-4367 

719-0829 

763-2278 

810-0215 

869-6228 

912-2002 

967-9322 

1027-008 

1089-629 

1156-006 

1226-367 

1300-949 


S per crDt. 

HMKKKK) 

2- 05<NKXl 

3- 15264Ht 

4- 310125 
6-525631 
6-801913 

8- 142<Ki8 

9- 549109 

11- 02656 

12- 57789 

14- 20679 

15- 91713 
1771298 

19-69863 
21-57856 
23-65749 
26-84037 
28-13-238 

30-53900 
33-06595 
35-71925 
38-50.521 
41-43048 

44-50200 

47-72710 

51-11345 

64-66913 

58-40258 

I 62-32271 

66-43885 

70-76079 

75-29083 

«>-(j6377 

05-06696 

.90-32031 

95-83632 

101-6281 

1077095 

114-0950 

120-791)8 

127-8398 

135-2318 

142-9933 

151-1430 

169-7002 

168-68.52 

178-1194 

188-0254 

198-4267 

209-3480 

220-8154 

232-8562 

246-4990 

268-7739 

272-7126 

287-3482 

30271S7 

318-8514 

335-7940 

MS-ifUV 

372-2629 

.391-8760 

412-4699 

434-0933 

456-7980 

480-R379 

505-6698 

631-95;» 

559-.5510 

588-5286 

618-9549 

6jH)-9027 

684-4478 

719-6702 

756-6537 


4 pvr rent. 

1- 0000(K) 

2- 04OO00 

3- 121600 

4- 246464 

5- 416323 

6- 632976 

7- 898294 

9- 214226 

10- 58280 
12-00611 

I 13-48635 

15- 02581 

16- 62684 
18-29191 

20- 02359 

21- 82453 
23-69751 
25-64541 

27-67123 
2977808 

31-96920 

34-24797 

36-61789 

39-08260 

41-64591 

44-31174 

47-08421 

49-96758 

52-9(k;29 

56-08494 

59-32834 

6270147 

66-20953 

69-85791 

73-65222 

77-59^31 

81-70225 

85-97034 

90-40916 

96-02552 

99-82654 

104-8196 

110-0124 

115-4129 

121-0294 

126-8706 

132-9454 

139-2632 

146-8337 

162-6671 

159-7738 

167-1647 

174-8513 

182-8454 

191-1592 

199-8056 

2087978 

218-1497 

227-8757 

237-9907 

248-3103 

269- 4607 

270 - 8288 
282-6619 
294-9684 
307-7671 
.321-(778 
334-9209 
.349-3177 
364-2906 
379-H621 
»)60666 
412-8988 
430-4148 
448-6314 


3 P*' Ctot- 

1- 0(K»000 

2- 030000 

3- 090900 

4- 183627 
6-309136 
6-468410 
7662462 

I 8-692336 

10- 15911 

11- 46388 

12- 80780 

14- 19203 

15- 61779 

17- 08632 

18- 59891 
20-16688 
21-76169 
23-41444 

25- 11687 

26- 870.37 

28-67649 
30-53678 

32-45288 
.34-42647 
36-45926 
38*56304 
40-70963 
42-93092 

45-21885 

47-57542 

60-00268 

62- 50276 i 
55-07/84 i 
57-73018 ; 

60-46208 : 

63- 27594 : 

66-17422 ! 

69-15945 S 
72-23423 a 
76-40126 4 
78-66330 4 
82-02320 4 
85-48389 4 
89-04841 4 
9271986 4 
96-.‘M)146 4 
100-3965 4 
104-4084 4 
108-5406 4 
112-7969 5 

117 - 18(«8 e 

121-6962 5 

126-3471 ^ 
131-1375 IS 
136-0716 e 
141-15.38 £ 
146-3884 £ 
151-7800 f 
157-3334 I 
163-0534 t 
168-9460 ( 

175-0134 ( 

181-2638 ( 

1877017 ( 
194‘,3328 t 
201-1627 ( 
208-1976 C 
216-4436 (1 
222-.Q069 tl 
2.-10-5941 7 

2.38-5119 7 
246-0672 7 
265-0673 7 
2637193 7 

272-63lM> 7 




TABLE IV. Present Value of jfl pei 
Annum for any Number of Years not 
exceeding 8evei»ty-Five. ' 




Value of Perpetual Annuity. 


■97d674 

1- 913470 

2- 828611 

3- 717098 

4 - 379707 

5- 417191 

6- 230283 

7- 019692 

7- 786109 

8- 530203 

9- 252624 

9- 954004 

10- 63496 

11- 29607 

11 - 93794 

12- 56110 

13- 16612 
1375351 

14- 32380 

14- 87747 

15- 41502 

15- 93692 

16- 44361 

16- 93554 

17- 41315 

17- 87684 

18- 32703 

18- 76411 

19- 18845 

19- 60044 

20- 0004.3 

20- 38877 
M-76579 

21- 13184 

21-48722 

21- 83225 

22- 16724 

22- 49246 

22-80822 

23- 11477 

23-41240 
2370136 

23- 98190 

24- 25427 

24- 61871 
2477546 

25- 02471 

26- 26671 
26-50166 

26- 72976 

25-95123 
26*16624 
26*»499 
26*57766 
2677443 
26*96546 
27*15094 
27*33101 
27*60583 

27- 67566 
27*84035 

28- 00034 
28-16567 
28-30648 
28-45289 
28-59504 
287a't05 
28-86704 

28- .<>97l2 

29- 12342 

29-24604 
29-36609 
29-48067 
29-59288 
2970183 

33-33:133 ! 


' 4 p** 

. -96I.';3« 

) 1-886095 

2775091 

3- 629895 

4- 451822 
6-242137 
6-002056 

6 - 732745 

7- 435332 

8- 110896 

8- 760477 1 

9- 385(74 
9-985648 
10*56312 
11-118;^ 

11- 65230 

12- 16567 
12-65930 
13*1.3.194 
13*59033 
14*02916 
14-45112 

14- 85684 
1S24696 

15- 62208 

16- 98277 
16*32959 
16*66306 
16*98371 

17- 29203 
I7-.'i8849 

17- 873.55 

18- 14/65 
18-41120 
18-66461 

18- 9(’828 

19- 14258 
19-36786 

19- 58448 
1979277 
19*99305 

20- 18563 

20*37079 

20*54884 

20*72004 

20*88465 

213)4294 

21*19513 

21*34147 

21*48218 

21*61749 

2174758 

21*87267 

21*99296 

22*10861 

22*21982 

22*3*2675 

22*42957 

22*52843 

22-62349 

2271499 

22-80278 

22-88729 

22- 96855 

23- 04668 

23-12181 
23-19405 
23-26351 
23-3:K).'K) 
23-39451 ] 

23-46626 1 

23-51.564 1 

23-57273 1 

23-62762 J 
23-68041 1 

25-(K)0<'0 2 


t. t 5 per eetiC 

8 952361 

5 1-859411) 

I 2723248 
i 3-545950 

1 4-329477 

r S-07S692 
i 5-786373 
I 6-463213 

7- 1(7822 

7721735 

8- 3<i6414 

8- 863262 

9- 393573 

9- 898641 

10- 37966 

10- 8:777 

11 - 27407 

11- 68959 

12- 08532 

12-46221 

12- 82115 
1.3-16300 

13- 48857 

13- 7.9864 

14- 0.9394 

14-.'7.519 
14-64.303 

14- 89813 

15- 141(7 
1.5-37245 

15-59281 

15- 80268 

16 - 00255 
16*19290 
16*37419 

16-54685 

I 6 - 7 II 29 

16- 86789 

17- 01704 
17*16909 
17*29437 
17*42321 
17*54591 
17*66277 
1777407 
17*88007 
17*98102 
I 8177 I 8 
18*16872 

18- 25593 
18-338!)8 

18-418(7 

18-49340 

18-56515 

18-63.347 

18-69854 

18-76052 

18-81954 

18-8767« 

18-929-29 

18- 98028 

19- 02883 

19-07508 
19-11912 : 

19-161(7 ) 

19-20102 ) 

19-23907 J 
19-27530 1 

19-30981 1 

19-34268 1 

I 9-.37398 1 

19-40;)^ 1 

19-43218 1 

19-45922 1 

19- 48497 I 

20- 00000 ll 


‘•I 6 r»r wet. 

1 ■9433061 

') 1-833393 

8 2-6730121 

) 3-4651061 

r 4;212364 I 
! 4^173241 

• I 6-582381 I 
> 6-209794 I 

6- 801692 I 

7- 360087 1 

7- 886875 I 

8- 383844 I 

8- 852683 I 

9- 294984 I 

9- 712249 I 

10- 10.5901 
10-47726 I 

10- 82760 I 

11- 15812 I 
11-46992 I 

11- 76408 I 

12- 04158 I 
12-30338 I 
12-55036 I 

12- 78;«61 

13- 00317 I 
13-21053 I 
13-4(16161 
13-59072 I 
13-76483 I 

13- 92909 I 

14- 08404 I 
14-23023 I 
14-36814 I 
14-49825 I 
14-62099 I 
14-73678 I 
14-84602 I 

14- 949(7 I 

15- 046301 
15-13802 I 
15-22454 I 
15-30617 I 
15 .38318 I 
15-45.583 I 
15-52437 I 
15-58903 I 
15-6.5003 I 
15 7(757 I 
15-76186 I 
15-H13U8 I 

15- 86140 I 

16- 906.97 I 
15-94998 I 

15- 99054 I 

16- 0-2881 I 

16-06492 I 
16-09898 I 
16-1.3111 I 
16-161431 
16-1.9003 I 
16-21701 I 
16-24246 I 
16-26647 I 
16-28912 I 
16-310491 
16-3306.5 I 
16-349671 
16-367621 
16-38454 I 
16-40051 I 
16-41558 I 
16-42979 I 
16-443201 
16-455851 
16-666671 
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Table Y. Exhibiting tlio Annual Decrements of Life, or Law of Mortality, according to 
Observations made at Northampton and Carlisle. 


83 232 

82 181 
142 


I P«Monii I P«f«on« Mviog I | Peraon* LWlDg.l l*«r«on» Living 

lUn^k-l I V Lvn»*k. t I I I ^ Nvfth- CU- 


11650! 


lOOOOl 18 

19 

20 
21 

6998:22 
23 


5925 
5815 
9 5735 
1(> 5675 

11 5623 

12 5573 

13 5523 

14 5473 

15 6423 

16 5373 

17 5320' 



6431 
6400 
6368 31 
6335 32 
6300 33 
6261 34 
6219 35 


Panont Liviiig. 

North. 

Cw. 

■Diptoa. 

Uele. 

5262 

6176 

5199 

6133 

5132 

6090 

6060 

6047 

4985 

6(K)5 

4910 

5963 

48,35 

5921 

4760 

6879 

4685 

5a3(i 

4610 

6793 

4535 

5748 

4460 

6698 

4385 

5642 

4.310 

6585 

4235 

5528 

4160 

6472 

4085 

5417 

4010 

5362 


3 North. Car- 
^ iMnpt. lialo. 


North* Car* 
aaip4, lioU. 


36 .39:^5 

37 3860 

38 3785 

39 3710 

40 3t>3S 

41 3559 

42 3482 

43 3404 

44 3326 

45 3248 

46 3170 

47 3092 

48 3014 

49 2936 

60 2857 

61 2776 

52 2694 

53 2612 


6307 
15251 
;5194 
,5136 
!«o75 
:5(N>9 
!4940 
'4869161 
14798162 
4727 
‘4657 
‘4588 
4521 
'4458 
43il7 
4338 
14276 
‘4211 



• 

l-rteone Uela||. 

< 

North. 

nmpt. 

Car. 

71 

11.52 

2277 

72 

U72 

2143 

73 

992 

1997 

74 

912 

1841 

75 

832 

1675 

76 

752 

1515 

77 

675 

1359 

78 

602 

1213 

79 

534 

1081 

80 

469 

953 

81 

406 

837 

82 

346 

725 

83 

289 

623 

84 

2.34 

529 

85 

186 

445 

86 

145 

367 

87 

111 

296 



TABLE VI. Value of an Annuity of .L'l on a Single Life (or Number of Years* Purchase of an 
* Annuity), according to the Probabilities of Life at Northampton. 



3 ««ac. 

12- 270 
16-021 
18.599 

19- 575 

20 - 210 
20-473 
20-727 
20-853 
20-885 
20-812 
20-663 
20-480 
20-283 
20-081 
19-872 
19-657 
19-435 
19-218 
19-013 
18-820 
18-638 
18-470 
18-311 
18*148 
17-983 
17-814 
17-642 
17-467 
17-289 
17*107 
16-922 
16-732 
16-540 
16-343 
16-142 
15-938 
15-729 

15- 515 
15*298 

16- 075 
14*848 
14-620 
14-391 
14-162 

13- 929 
13-692 
13-450 
13-^ 


4 pCTCcnt. 

10-327 

13-465 

15-633 


3 per cent. I 6 P«r cent. 



16791 

16-625 


16-033 

15-912 

15797 

15-68f) 

15-560 

15- 438 

16- 312 
15-184 
15-053 
14*918 
14781 
14-639 
14-495 
14-347 
14-195 
14-0.39 
13-880 
13716 
1.3-548 
13-.375 
13-197 
13-018 
12-838 
12-657 


14 - 1.36 

14-613 

14- 827 

15- 041 
15-166 
15-226 
15-210 
15-139 
15-043 
14-937 
14-826 
14*710 
14-588 
14-460 
14■.^34 
14-217 
14-108 
14-0(7 
13-917 
13-833 
13*746 
13-658 
1.3-567 
13-473 
13-377 
13-278 
13-177 
l3-(72 
12-965 
12-854 
12740 
12-023 
12*502 
12-377 
12-249 
12’] 16 


11*551 

11 * 4(7 

11*258 


10-107 


12- 962 

11- l.VJ 

13- 275 
13-337 
13.3.35 
13-285 
13-212 
1.3-130 
13-044 

12- 953 
12-8.57 

12-755 

12-655 

*12-662 

12-477 

12-398 

12-329 

12-265 

12-200 

12-1.32 

12-063 

11-992 

11-917 

11-841 

11763 

11-682 

11*598 

11-512 

11-423 

11-3.31 

11-236 

11*137 

11*0.35 

10*929 

10*819 

10705 

10-589 

10*473 

10*356 

10*2.35 

10*110 




) pc? erni. 

12-961 

12-693 

12-436 

12*18.3 

11-930 

11-674 

11-414 

11-150 

10-882 

10-611 

IO-.3.37 

103t.58 

9*777 

9*493 

9*205 

8*910 

8-611 

8-.304 

7*994 

7-682 

7-367 

7-051 

6-734 

6-418 

6-103 

6794 

6-491 

6-199 

4-925 

4-6.52 

4-372 

4-077 

3-781 

3-4i)9 

3*229 

2*982 

2793 

2-620 

2*462 

2*312 

2-185 

2-013 

1-794 

1-501 

1-190 

•839 

*5.36 

*242 


Q per rent. 




6-647 

6-.361 

6-()76 


7 

•5 

•2 

•9 


4710 

4-457 

4-197 

3-921 

3-643 

3-377 

3-122 

2-887 

27(« 

2-643 

2-.393 

2-251 

2-1.31 

1-967 

1758 


4744 

4-511 

4-277 

4-035 

3776 

3-515 

3-263 

3-020 

2-797 

2-627 

2*471 

2-.328 

2-193 

2-080 

1-924 

172.3 



6-241 
5-004 
4-769 
4-542 
4-326 
4*1 (J9 
3-884 
3-641 
3-394 
3-1.56 
2-!>26 
2-713 
2-.551 
2-402 
2-2(i6 
2-138 
2-0.31 
1-882 
l- 68 i> 
1*422 
1*1.36 
*806 
*518 
*236 
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TABLE VII. 


Value of an 
an Annuity), 


Annuity of £I,ona, Bingle Life (or Number of 
accord^ to the Probabilitiei of Life at Carlisle. 



3 eeut* 

17- 32U 

20- (ia5 

21- 501 

22- 6B3 

23- 285 
23-693 
23-B4fi 
23-867 
23-801 

23-677 

23-512 

23-327 

23*143 

22V57 

22-769 

22-582 

22*404 

22*232 

22068 

21*879 

21*694 

21*504 

21*304 

21*098 

20*885 

20*665 

20*442 

20*212 

19*981 

19*761 

19*556 

19*348 

19*134 

18*910 

18- 675 
18-433 


4 p<> «Bt. 


16-640 

16-389 

16*130 

15*863 

15*685 

15*294 

14*986 

14*654 

14*a)3 

13*932 



19-460 

19-336 

19*210 

19-082 

18-956 

18*837 

18*723 

18-608 

18-488 

18-363 

18-233 

18-095 




16-390 

16-219 

16*041 

16*856 

16-666 

16-471 

16*272 

16*074 

14*883 

14-694 

14*605 

14*308 

14*104 

13*889 

13*662 

13*419 

13-163 

12*869 

12-566 


13- 9!» 

14- 983 

15- 824 

16- 271 
16-590 
16-735 
16790 
16786 
16742 
16-669 
16-681 
16-494 
16-406 
16-316 
16-227 
16-144 
16-066 
16-987 
16-904 
15-817 
167-26 
15-628 
15-525 
15-417 
15-303 
16*187 
16*065 
14*942 
14*827 
14*723 
14*617 
14*506 
14*387 
14*260 
14*127 
13*987 
13*843 
13*695 
13*542 
13*390 
13*245 
13*101 
12*95? 
12*806 
12*648 
12*480 
12*301 
12*107 
11*892 
11*660 
11-410 


6 c*Bt- 

10- 439 
12-078 

12- 925 

13- 652 

14- 042 
14-325 
14-460 
14-518 
14-526 
14-600 
14-448 
14-384 
14*321 
14-257 
14-191 
14-126 
14-067 
14-012 
13-956 
13-897 
13-835 
13-769 
13*697 
13*621 
13-541 
13*456 
13*368 
13-275 
13-182 
13-096 
13-020 
12-942 
12-860 
1-2-771 
12-675 
12-573 
12-465 
12-354 
12*239 
12*120 
12*002 , 
11*890 
11*779 
11*668 
11*561 
11*428 

11- 296 
11*154 
10*998 
10*823 
10*631 
10*422 


Agfc 3 


13-558 

13-180 

12-798 

12-408 

12-014 

11-614 

11*218 

10-841 

10*491 

10-180 

9-875 

9-567 

9*246 

8*917 

8*578 

8-228 





4 P*' C*Bt. 

5 P« XBt. 

12-258 

11-154 

11-945 

10-892 

11-627 

10-624 

11*300 

10-347 

10*966 

• 10-063 

10*625 

9771 

10*286 

9-478 

9*963 

9-199 

9*663 

8-940 

9*.*)98 

8-712 

9*137 

8-487 

8*872 

8-258 

8*693 

8-016 





Years* Purchase 


6 P** UBt. 

10-208 

9-988 

9-761 

9*524 

9-280 

• 9-027 
8772 
8-529 
8-304 
8-J08 
7-913 
7714 
7*502 
7*281 
7*049 
6-803 
6-546 


6*358 

6*026 

5*725 

5*458 

6*239 

5*024 

4*826 

4*622 

4*394 

4-183 

3-953 

3746 

3-534 

3-329 

3-115 

2-928 

2-776 

2-683 

2-577 

2-416 

2-398 

2-492 

2-600 

2-650 

2-674 

2-628 

2-492 

2-332 

2-087 

1-653 

1-210 

762 

■321 


6-643 

6-336 

6*015 

6711 

5*435 

5*190 

4*989 

4*7{>2 

4*6t»9 

4*422 

4*210 

4-015 

3799 

3*606 

3*406 

3-211 

3*009 

2*830 

2*685 

2*697 

2*495 

2-339 

2*321 

2*412 

2*518 

2*569 

2*596 

2*655 

2*428 

2*278 

2*045 

1*6-24 

1*192 

763 

-317 



TABLE VIII. Value of an Annuity of £l on a Single Life (or Number of Years’ Purchase of on 
■Annuity), according to the Probwilities of Life among the Government Annuitants; reckon¬ 
ing Interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per Annum. ___ 


AgB. KbIb. I V-BBlBlB. I Ag*. I MbI*. 



Fanuto. I Ag*. 


15-302 

15-216 

15-126 

15-033 

14-938 

14-842 

14744 

14-648 

14-549 

14-447 

14-339 

14-227 

14-107 

13-982 

13-861 


12-681 

12-392 

12-192 

11-976 

11-749 

11-515 

11-274 

11 - 0)2 

10797 

10-664 

10-336 

10*112 


FvmiOc. I Ag^ I Mb3*. 


59 

60 
61 
63 

13-080 I 63 
12-900 I 64 
12710 
12-608 
12-295 67 

12-073 68 

11-842 69 

11-604 70 

11-361 71 

11-112 72 

10-857 



10-597 

10-330 

10-062 

9766 

9-476 

9-181 

8-884 

8-584 

8-284 

7-982 

7-676 

7-369 

7*072 

6770 
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IKBL'SiTS.. kKuaVV} kA £\ Voi'SwtoSiCT otXaastf toidaaRa o\«a lomuW.'ijS oa\.Vva 

Joint Continuance of Two Lives not under 15, nor exceeding 75 Years of A.go, according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, and reckoning Interest at the several Rates of 3, 4, 6, and 6 
per cent, per Annum. 



19 

20 
21 21 
22 22 

23 23 

24 24 

25 25 

26 26 

27 27 

28 28 

29 29 

30 30 

31 31 

32 32 

33 33 
.14 34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 40 

41 41 

42 42 

43 43 

44 44 

45 45 

46 46 

47 47 

48 48 

49 49 

50 50 

51 51 

52 52 

53 53 

54 54 

55 65 

56 56 

57 67 

58 58 

59 59 
60 


16 
16121 
17123 
18 

19124 
20|36 
26 


|3 peTe«Bi.|4 

18*908 
18719 
18*542 
18*365 


8* 

7- 

7* 

7- 

7* 

7* 

6*1 

6 *( 

6* 

6 * 


15*976 

15*784 

16*.i9l 

15*392 

15*180 

141054 

14720 

14*477 

14*231 

13*981 

13727 

13*481 

13*254 

13*036 

12*822 

12*600 

12*371 

12*128 

11*870 

11*591 



5*774 

6*486 

5*188 

4*877 

4*556 

4*217 

8*904 

3*631 

3*400 

3*231 



14*215 

14*112 

14*018 

13*925 

13*827 

13*724 

13*616 

13*497 

13*372 

13*240 

13*101 

12*960 

12*811 

12*663 

12*530 

12*419 

12*308 

12*191 

12*064 

11*926 

11*780 

11*627 

11*470 

11*309 

11*144 

10*984 

10*839 

10*701 

10*566 

10*425 

10*278 

10*119 

9*947 

9756 

9*636 

9*291 

9*023 

8761 

8*474 

8*192 

7*900 

7*600 

7*293 

6*988 

6*705 

6*456 

6*2.57 

6*067 

5*875 

6*669 

6*456 

6*230 

4*990 

4737 

4*471 

4*191 

3-893 

3*615 

3*371 

3*166 

3*016 


16*922 13*969 

16781 13-863 

16*639 13746 

13*6.36 


13*620 

13*398 


6 pCTWkt. 

12*578 

12*499 

12*428 

12*358 

12*284 

12*206 

12*123 

12*031 

11*9^3 

11*829 

11*718 

11*605 

11*485 

11*365 

11*269 

11*173 

11*086 

10*995 

10*894 

10*783 

10*666 

10*541 

10*413 

10*281 

10*145 

10*(»14 

9*896 

9*785 

»'677 

9*563 

9*444 

9*314 

9*172 

9*013 

8*826 

8*617 

8*384 

8*147 

7*905 

7*666 

7*397 

7*130 

6*853 

6*577 

6*322 

6*097 

6*919 

6748 

6*576 

6*390 

6*197 

4*991 

4*770 

4*537 

4*289 

4*028 

3*748 

3*486 

3*264 

3*058 

2*916 

12*386 

12*304 

12*222 

12*137 

12*047 

11*1^ 

11*863 

11746 


Olff. 5 ' 


23| 

24’ 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 40 

36 41 
.37 42 

38 43 

39 44 

40 45 

41 46 

42 47 

43 48 

44 49 

45 60 

46 51 

47 62 

48 63 

49 64 

60 55 

61 66 
62 67 

63 58 

64 69 

55 60 

56 61 
67 62 

58 63 

59 64 

60 65 

61 66 

62 67 

63 68 

64 69 

65 70 

66 71 

67 72 

68 73 


pn eeat.l§ pet ceauW tteuX, 



25 
16 26 

17 27 

18 28 
19 SO 
SO 30 
St St 

22 32 

23 33 

24 34 
26 35 

26 36 

27 37 

28 38 
28 39 

30 40 

31 


14*670 

14*600 

14*339 

14*176 

14*006 

13*830 

13*657 

13*491 

13*321 

13*146 

12*064 

12*773 

12*581 

12*304 

12*209 

12*024 

11*833 

11-641 

11*450 

11*256 

llUVl 

io'8;)o 

10*501 

io-3;i2 

10*065 

9-7H7 

9*402 

9*181 

8*855 

8*524 

8*194 

7-876 

7-574 

7*290 

7*025 

6*7.52 

6*482 

6*225 

6*986 

6*743 

6*493 

6*229 

4*056 

4*667 

4*386 

4*123 

3*878 

3*661 


16*460 

16*298 

16*1.36 

14*976 

14*821 

14*677 

4*5.30 

4*374 

4*208 

4*032 


13*000 

12*867 

12*742 

12*615 

12*482 

12*344 

12*208 

12*078 

11*944 
11*806 
ll*(i61 
11 *.508 
ll*a54 
11*204 

11*056 

10*907 

10*753 

10*598 

10*444 

10*287 

10*121 

9*937 

9737 

9*519 

0*29*i 

9*054 

8*709 

8*528 

8*242 

7-950 

7 - 6.57 

7-375 

7-nt6 

6*860 

6*615 

6*370 

6*127 

5*895 

5*678 

5*458 

5*2.30 

4*988 

4737 

4*469 

4*2<7 

3*961 

3*731 

3*528 


68 , 

18 j 13*266 
6 
9 


1.3*608 

13*483 

18*369 

1.3*235 

13*117 

13-008 

12-896 

12776 

12*648 i 

12*510 

12*365 

12*214 

12*058 

11*900 

11747 

11*807 

11*474 

11*349 

11*207 

11*083 


11*637 

11*5.32 

11*433 

H*;i3.3 

11 * 2*27 

11*116 

11*007 

10*904 

10*797 

10-686 

10*569 

10*445 

10-.320 

10*108 

10*078 

0 * 9.57 

9*831 

9*705 

9*579 

9*450 

9*314 

9*161 

8*004 

8*8i8 

8*614 

8*410 

8*189 

7-952 

7-699 

7-440 

7-179 

6-92<> 

6*085 

6*466 

6*246 

6*024 

5*805 

5*594 

5*.398 

6*198 

4*990 

4767 

4*534 

4*285 

4*041 

3*810 

3*5!H 

3*403 


12*115 

12 *i »17 

11*919 

11*822 

117.-10 

11-646 

n-m 

11*466 

I1-.365 

11*255 

11*1.30 

11*018 

10*891 

1076.3 

10*6.39 

10*626 

10*420 

10-315 

10*207 

10*091 
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Principal Workn on Annuities and Assurances. —Baily’s Doctrine of Life Annuities and As¬ 
surances, 1813. Milne’s Treatise on the Yaliia^n of Annuities and Assurances, and Construction 
of Tables of Mortality, 1815. Corb.iux’8Doctrinoof Compound Interest, 1825. Article Ammuitiks 
in Encyclopaedia Britunnica. Jones’s Treatise on Annuities and Reversionary Payments, pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a work ^iefly distinguished for the 
numerous tables which it contains, including a series computed by Barrett’s method. Bee aJso 
other works referred to in this article, and in that on Inburancb on Lives. 

INVOICE, a mercantile document containing a description of goods sold or 
consigned, with an account of the charges, if any, that are made against the buyer 
or consignee. Inland invoices are generally made out in the form of bills of par¬ 
cels, containing in the title the place, date, and names of the parties. Shipping or 
exportation invoices are usually headed with a short account of the goods the 
names of the vessel and captain, the port of destination, the nameof the consignee 
and a specification of tlie account on which the goods are sent. ^ ’ 

Proformd invt^es are statements of supposititious transactions, sometimes made 
out m order to show the ordinary allowances and charges on goods, and conse¬ 
quently, with the prices, to exhibit the estimated net proceeds. 
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IODINE, a substance obtained by a chemical process from kelp, from soap- 
makers’ black ash, or from the brown residuary kelp-liquor of the soapboilers. It 
is soft and friable, of a blueish-black colour, and metallic lustre. Sp. gr. 4'946. 
It is extremely volatile. Its smell resembles that of diluted chlorine; its taste is 
acrid. Iodine was discovered in 1812 by M. Cotirtois of Paris, and its compounds 
are as yet employed principally in medicine^ where it is used in glandular diseases, 
and as an alterative. Mr Brando is of opinion, however, that from the rich colours 
of some of its metallic combinations, it might bo employed in calico-printing.^ 
IONIAN ISLANDS (UNITED STATES OF THE), a republic, under^rit- 
ish protection, situate on the W. and S. coasts of Greece, consisting (besides islets) 
of seven principal islands; namely, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Cerigo, and Paxo. Area, 1041 sq. miles. Population in 1839, 221,057. The 
government is vested in a high commissioner residing at Corfu, who represents the 
sovereign of Great Britain ,—a legislative assembly of 29 members elected by the 
syncletiB or nobles, and 11, styled integral^ appointed by the commissioner,—and a 
.senate composed of 5 members elected by the legislative assembly, and a president 
nominated by the commissioner. 

These islantls are almost all of an irregular form; their coasts are rugged and indented ; and 
barren rocks and heath-covered hills form nearly half their whole contents. The climate is mild, 
but .siilijoct to 8iid<Ien changes; hurricanes and earthquakes are frequent, especially in Zante, and 
the sirocco occasionally makes the heat oppressive. The land is mostly in the hands of sra.-ill 
proprietors, who let it out on the metayer system to tenants paying half the produce as rent. 
lleiiiK more favourable to grape cultivation than to the raising of corn, upwards of three-fourths 
of the surface available for tillage is laid out in currant grounds, vineyards, and olive-plantations, 
which are generally well managed. Cephalonia and Zante, hnwever,*are the only islands in witioh 
currants arc grown, with the exception of Ithaca and Santa Maura, in which a few nfcrcs are em¬ 
ployed for that purpose. Oil and wine are chiefly the produce of Corfu, but in all the islands 
the olivc-trcc is mure or less cultivated. The currants arc gathered in the middle of September; 
the olives in December. The quantity of bread-corn grown is equal to only onc-fourth of the 
consumption. 

In Corfu and Zante, soap is made to some extent; at the latter also, silk, gros-de-naples, and 
handkerchiefs are woven. In other respects manufactures, properly so termed, can scarcely bo 
said to exist. The wives of the peasants, however, spin and weave a coarse kind of woollen cloth, 
nearly suflicient for the use of their families ; and some coarse blankets and linens are also made. 

The imports into tlie Ionian Islands, on an average oi the three years ending amounted 

to ; about one-third of which consisted of wheat, brought mostly (fom Odessa; the 

chief other articles were Indian com, live-stock (from Albania and Greece), colonial produce, 
British manufactures, and dried flsh. Of exports, the annual amount, on an average of the same 
three years, was .£334,356; consisting mostly of currants (17,746,648 lbs., £229,293) sent almost 
wholly to Great Britain ; with about .30,833 barrels (each of 16 gallons) of olive oil, and 1,782,770 
lt>s. soap; the other articles were of very trifling value. 

The amount of shipping possessed by the Islanders is considerable; much of it is employed in 
the Levant trade. Of 265,253 tons entered inwards the ports of the different islands in 18^, no 
fewer than 127,356 tons were Ionian; the remainder was chietiy Greek, Austrian, British, and 
Kussian. 

Corfu, situated in the island of that name, in lat. 39® 36' "N., Iom. 19“ 54' B., is the principal port 
and scat of government. Pop. I6,u00, of whom 4000 are Jews. The town is very strongly fortitied. 
The harbour, which is one of the best in the Levant, and has a depth of about 80 feet, is formed 
by the Island of Vido, the rocks called Condilonisi, the Lazaretto island, and the New Fort. 

The chief other ports are Zante, in the island of the same name, and Argostoli, in Cephalonia. 

Mbasurks, Wbiohts, Mowby, Dutibs, Ac. 

Meaturei and WetphU .—The Imperial system some places in Turkish piastres of 40 paras. Tho 
was introduced in 1828, when the stadio of 40 circulating * medium is composed of Spanish, 
carnaco was made equal to 1 Imp. furlong; the American, Austrian and Venetian dollars, tho 
barrel to 16 Imp. gallons, or 128 dicatoli or pints; flrst being reckoned at 104 oboli, the two last at 
the kilo, corn measure, to 1 Imp. bushel; the 100 oboli; Spanish doubloons; British silver 
libbra sottile to 1 lb. troy ; tho libbra grossa to coins; and Ionian currency, consisting of silver 
1 lb. avoird.; and tho talanto tb 100 lbs. avoird. threepences, and copper pieces for 4th and fi,th 

The chief old measures are the Zante cloth of a penny. No paper money is in circulation, 
broccio = 27’18 inches; and silk braccio = 25\‘17 Excliange on London fluctuates from about 
inches; the Zante barilo = 14*68 Imp. galls.; the 50M. to 514d. per S;>anlsh dollar. 

Corfubarilo = 15Imp.galls.; the Corfu moggio. Duties on exports: oil and currants, 19# per 
grain muasuro, of 8 misure =rw*631mp. bushels; cent.; wine, 6 per cent.; soap, 8 ner cent., aa 
tile moggio, land-measure, of 8 mfaiure, or 24 valorem. The import duty is regulated accora- 
zappade = 2 Imp. acres, 1 rood, 24 perches; the ing to a tariff, non-enumerated articles m wtiicu 
quintal of 44 okes =: 123*15 lbs. avoird.; and pay 7 or 8 per cent., iw/own. 

10 okes = 28 lbs. avoird. ITie Revenue amounts to about £ 160 , 000 , de- 

Accounts arc kept in taleri or dollars, rived chiefly from export duties and customs; 
each of 100 oboli; also in British money; and in tiie direct taxes are trifling. 


These islands, after many changes, became, in tho I5th century, subject to tho dominion of 
Venice- After the downfal of that republic, they were tho cause of frequent contention among 
the Mediturranean powers, whose mutual Jealousies led to their being formed, in 1815, into an 
Independent state, under the protection of Great Britahi, by whom they are garrisoned with a 
force of about 3000 men. 
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IPECACUANHA, a medicinal root derived from several plants ^frowin#; in 
S. America. The best is the annnlated, yielded by a small shrubby plant (Cep/mi‘~ 
lis Ipecactianha)y found in moist situations in Brazil and New Granada. It occurs 
brown, red, and ^a^, or grayish-white. This kind, sometimes called Brazilian or 
Lisbon ipecacuan, is exported from Rio Janeiro in bales and barrels. The root 
is in short pieces, of the thickness of a goose-quill, with numerous circular depres¬ 
sions or clefts, and much twisted ; and having a central woody fibre, surrounded 
by a portical part, in which its virtues chiefly reside: the larger, therefore, its 
rehative proportions the better. 

Another kind, black and weaker, the product of the Psychotria emetica^ a native 
of Peru, is sometimes exported from CarthajBjena. 

The primary effect of ipecacuanha is that oi stimulating the stomach. If the doso 
be sufficiently large it acts as an emetic, a purpose for which it is much employed. 
It was first imperfectly described by Piso in 1648 ; but it did not come into general 
use till about 1686, when llclvetius, under the patronage of Louis XIV., introduced 
it into practice. 

IRIDIUM, a rare metal discovered in 1803 by Mr Tennant. It is heavy, brittle, 
whitish, and when carefully polished, resembles platinum. One of its most remark¬ 
able characters is the difficulty with which it is acted upon by acids. 

IRON (Dan. Tern. Do. Yzer. Fr. Per. Ger. Eisen. It. & Por. Ferro. Rus. 
Scheleso, Sp. Hierro. Sw. lern) is at onco the most diffused, the most abundant, 
and the most important of the metals. It has a peculiar gray colour, and strong 
metallic lustre, which is susceptible of being heightened by polishing. In duc¬ 
tility and malleability it is inferior to several metals, but exceeds them all in 
tenacity. At common temperatures it is very hard and unyielding ; and it is ono 
of the most infusible of the metals ; but this disadvantage is counterbalanced for 


all practical purposes by its possessing the property of welding in high jicrfection. 
Fusing point, 3479“ Fahr. Sp. gr. 7'78. When exposed to the atmosphere it absorbs 
oxygen, and becomes an oxide, or rusts. It is attracted by the magnet, and may 
itself be rendered permanently magnetic. Its uses are almost innumerable. “ Iron,” 
says Dr Uro, “ accommodates itsolf to all our waiits, our desires, and even our 
caprices ;^it is equally serviceable to the arts,the sciences, to agriculture, and war; 
the same ore furnishes the sword, the ploughshare, the spring of a watch or of a 
carriage, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the compass, the cannon, and the bomb : 
it is a medicine of much virtue, and the only metal friendly to the human frame.” 
And it was forcibly remarked oy Locke, that ho who first made known the use of 
iron “ may be truly styled the Father of Arts and Author of Plenty.” 

This metal is found native in very small quantities ; but its ores arc numerous, 
and widely diffused. The principal are the following;—Tlio red oxides of iron 
included under the name of red ha-matite ; the brown hmmatito of mineralogists ; 
the black oxide, or magnetic iron ore ; and protocarbonate of iron, either pure or 
in the form of clay iron ore. The three former occur most abundantly in primary 
districts, and supply the finest kinds of iron,—as those of Sweden and India; while 
clay ironstone, from which most of the British iron is extracted, occurs in second¬ 
ary deposits, and chiefly in the coal formation ; being found in layers in slaty clay 
between the bods of coal. 


Iron is divided into two distinct qualities; pig or cast iron, the metal in its 
crudest state, and malleable or bar iron, the same when freed from impurities by 
an extension of the processes requisite for the production of the first kind. 


Pio or Cast Iron. —The first process is that of roastina or calcining the ore in a kiln, in order 
to drive off the water, sulphur, and arsenic, with which it is more or less combined in its native 
state, an operation by which it loses one-sixth part of its weight. The roasted ore is then subjected 
to the process of smelting, by which it is reduced into a metallic state by means of fusion. This 
operation is conducted in a blast-funiace, charged from the top with certain proportions of iron- 
ore, of coke or coal, and of limestone; the use of the last being to Mt as a flux to the ore, and 

J tromote its fuidon. In order to produce the degree of heat necessary for the fusion of the ore, its 
ntenseness is promoted by the forcing in of a current of air, for which purpose the a^ncy of steam 
is now commonly employed. The fluid metal is allowed to run out from time to time, and con¬ 
ducted into moulds formed in the sand of the siuelting-ilbuso floor, for the-various things made of 
cast-iron,—from vast beams, wheels, and cylinders of steam-engines, to the smallest articles of 
domestic use,—or it is conveyed into channels for the pigs, the form in which cast-iron Is sold as 
a raw material, and the produce of which from the ore aver^es about 60 per cent. The term 
** pig-iron ’’ was given by the workmen: the metal is run off into a main channel which they cull 
the sow, and the bars at right angles to it they liken to pigs sucking the teats of the sow. 

The quality of pig-iron depends not only upon the nature of the ore, but also upon that of ihe 
fuel. The principal subdivision is into foundery-iron and forge-iron. 

Foundary-iron is used in the state of pigs for costing; it is of three qualities, distinguislicd by 
the numbers I, it, and 3 
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No. 1 contains a lar|[>:c proportion of carbon which it has acquired from the coke used fdr smelt¬ 
ing ; it is soft and very fluid when melted, so that it will mould into the most delicate forms. 

No. 2 contains a smaller proportion of carbon than No. 1 ; it is also harder, closer grrained, and 
of more regular fracture, more refractory in the furnace, and docs not run so freely when melted ; 
but being harder and stronger, it is preferred for purposes where strength and durability are 
required in preference to delicacy of form. 

No. .’1, sometimes called dark-gray iron, tlie only one of the three kinds fit for conversion into 
bar-iron, varies in the same direction as No. 2 from the qualities of No. 1, but in a greater dt^ree; 
it is used f<ir heavy work, where it lias to bear great strains, and is exposed to constant wear. 

Forge-iron is also divided into three qualities,— mottted, and white, appel]ation% which 
are indicative of their appearance. They all contain carbon, in pronortions less than foundery-iron, 
and diminishing in the order in which thev are here mentioned. Bright iron is used extensively 
for large castings; but the others are applicable only to the manufacture of bar-iron; being from 
their nature too thick when melted to run into the shape of the mould, and when cold too weak 
and brittle to be serviceable as cast-iron, even if the other objection did not exist. 

Bar, or MALLEAnne Iron.—I n order to convert pig into bar iron, it is first refined, an operation 
chiefly comhicted in the ‘ ‘ puddling funiace, "by exposure to astrotig heat, while a current of air plays 
upon its surface. By this means any undecomposed ore is reduced, earthy impurities rise to the 
surface as slag, and carbonaceous matter is burned; and the more complete the separation from 
these, the better is the iron. As the purity of the metal increases, its fusibility diminishes, until 
at length, though the temperature continue the same, the iron becomes solid. It is then, while 
still hot, beaten under ttie “ forgo hammer,” or (as generally in this country) subjected to the 
operation of rolling, by which its particles are approximated, and its tenacity greatly increased. 
By these several processes the metal is converted from a fusible, hard, and brittle substance, to 
a tough and elastic bar, which is hardly fusible, and wlilch, from its property of yielding and 
altering its form under the hammer, has acquit^ the name of malleable iron. In trade, threu 
qualities are distinguished,—common iron, best, and best best, or chain-cable iron.— {Manufacture 
Vlran, Lib. of Useful Know.; Turner's Chemistry, t^e.) 

Bar-iron is converted into steel by being exposed to the action of heat, in contact with carbon¬ 
aceous matter, which penetrates its substance, and is tempered when red-hot by<mmersion in 
water, by which it becomes harder, more elastic, and brittle. 

Iron is believed to have been made in Britain on a small scale in the time of tho 
Romans; but we have little authentic information respecting the progress of the 
trade until we arrive at a comparatively recent period. Down to the 17th century 
tho ore was entirely smelted with charcoal; and there was a considerable number 
of furnaces in those districts where wood and iron ores were plentiful,—particulayly 
tho Weald of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex : but iif course of time, wood-fuel becoming 
scarce, the trade was threatened with decay. Many attempts were ma4e, during 
tho 17th and early part of the 18th century, to retard tho decline by the use of 
pit-coal, but without effect; the simple hand-worked bellows, or the more power¬ 
ful water-movement, which produced a sufficiency of blast for charcoal, having 
little effect upon coal; and the number of furnaces, which in 1619 was estimated by 
Lord Dudley (who in that year obtained a patent for smelting with coal) at 300, fell 
off towards the middle of the 18th century to 59. Science, however, came to tho 
rescue of one of our greatest staple manufactures. In 1760, Smeaton erected 
a cylinder blasting-machine for the Carron Company, which, after some improve¬ 
ments, enabled the same ftirnace that formerly yielded only 10 or 12 tons weekly, 
to produce 40. Shortly after this. Watt’s improvement of the steam-engine, and 
its application to iron-works, not only revivea the trade, but enabled it to distance 
all forei^ competition. Ores that formerly could not be worked with profit, either 
from their inherent intractablencss, or from the small proportion of iron which 
they contained, were now advantageously submitted to the furnace, and more metal 
was extracted from tho richest ores. Various improvements also took place in tho 
manufacture of bar-iron, particularly by the substitution of hammering machinery 
for hand-labour, by Mr (^rt’s invention ofpuddling ” (patented 1783)—the great 
distinction of coal-made iron, and also by that gentleman’s patent (1784) for the 
rolling of iron,—while at the same time the extent of the iron-works were greatly 
enlarged, and improvements made in the form of the furnaces. Of recent inven¬ 
tions, by far tho most important is tho substitution of tho hot for the cold blast, by 
artificially heating the currents of air impelled into the furnace. This discovery 
of Mr Noilson of tho Clyde Iron-Works, operates by obtaining a larger quantity 
of metal with a less degree of fuel. In 1829, with coid air, 1 ton of iron consumed 
8 tons 1 cwt. of coal; in 1833, with hot air, tho same quantity of iron was procured 
with only 2 tons 5 cwt. Tho nature both of the coal and tho ore, however, is swd 
to have much to do with this discovery, as in the south the gain in the consumption 
of fuel has not been so great; and a prejudice exists among tho Bnglish iron¬ 
masters against the quality of the hot-blast metal. 

Tho result of these inventions and improvements presents some of the most 
extraordinary facts in tho history of manufactures, excepting perhaps the cotton- 
trade. In 1(40, the quantity of iron made in England ana Wales had sunk to 
17,360 tons ; in 1788, after the cylinder invention, tho total annual produce was 
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68,300 tons. By 1796 it was 108,79.3 tons, or, including Scotland, 124,879; the iron 
trade in that country having more than doubled in eight years. In 180*2, the annual 
produce of Great Britain was estimated at 170,000 tons j in 18*23, it had grown to 
442,066 tons ; and in 1828, to 70*2,584 tons {Porter's Progress of the Nation, sec. 2, 
ch. 6). But, owing to the recently extended applications of iron to railways, ma¬ 
chinery, gas-apparatus, roofs, columns, windows, and furniture, this rapid advanco 
was nothing to its progress in the next decade. “ In 18.35,” says Sir John J. Guest, 
an experienced ironmaster, “it was estimated at about a million of tons; in 18.3<i, 
it was estimated at 1,200,000 tons; and the estimate made by a very intelligent 
person who went round the works in 1839 was 1,512,000 tons, whicli is rather 
increasing”* (jRenori on/»ipor< 1840. Evidence, Q. 392). This increase 

was proportionally mreatest in Scotland, where such was the expansion of the iron- 
trade, that tho produce, though only .37,700 tons in 18*28, was, according to a report 
laid before the Glasgow Cliamber of Commerce, augmented in 1840 to *2.50,000 tons, 
a miantity greater by 47 per cent, than tho total produce of all Britain in 1802. 

The price of iron has been subject to great fluctuations,—especially of late 
years. In September 1824, tho current price of common bars at tlio shipping port 
was £9 a-ton ; in March 18*25, a period of great speculation, it rose to £14 ; but by 
March 1830, owing to the extended production consequent or this high rate, it fell 
to £.% 5s. a-ton. Since that period, in consequence of the increased demand for rail¬ 
ways and other purposes, tho price has risen considerably^ and at present (February 
184*2) it is quoted, in bars, at £6,15s. a-ton; that of pig being £4. Taking tho 
quantity stated above, 1,500,000 tons, as the present annual produce, and applying 
tnis last price of £4, gives the value in pig at £6,000,000; to which, adaing £3,000,000 
as the cost of converting seven-tenths ther..v;f (the common estimate) into bar.s, 
bolts, rods, sheets, and the other forms of WTOUght iron, makes the total annual 
value of tho manufacture £9,000,000. 

The great scats of the trade are,—in Staffordshire, near Birmingham, around 
WaLsall, Bilston, and Dudley;—in S. Wales, around Merthyr Tydvil. in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, and in tho Forest of Dean on tho border of Wales;—in Suropshirc, in 
and around Colcbrook Dale. Thera are besides many works in Yorkshire, Lanca¬ 
shire. and Derbyshire. In Scotl.and, the works are almost all in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow and Falkirk; tho chief are those of Calder, Gartsherric, Clyde, Dun- 
dyvan, Monklanil, and Carron. In Ireland there are no iron-workf of .any im¬ 


portance. 

Tho exportation of British iron has increased in a degree co?**esponding to its 
production, notwith.-taiiding the high duties with which it is loaded in ilmost all 
foreign countries. In ’8*20, tho quantity of wrought and unwrought iiOn an*< steel 
shipped was 85,066 toi.s, of the declared value of £1,131,788; in 1839.247,912 tons, 
and value £2,719,8*21; and in 1840, 268,328 tons, value £2,5*24,85’): in 1041 tho 
value was £*2,867, 50. The exportations in 1839 consisted of 1*24,1.38 tons bar- 
iron, about enc-half of which was sent to the United States, and tho ■remainder 
chiefly to Italy, Holland, India, and the colonies; 1*2,315 tons in bolts and rods, 
sent to Portugal, Italy,Germany,and India; 43,46() tons pig-iron, shipped mo.stly to 
the United States, France, and Holland; 10,837ton8ca8t-iron, chiefly to the United 
States and British colonics; 777 tons wire to Belgium, Germany, United States. 
&c.; 3108 tons of anchors and grapnels, 11,225 tons hoops, 7195 tons nails, ana 
iJO.334 tons of all other sorts of wrought-iron (except ordnance), chiefly sent to tho 
colonies, India, Un.ted States, Holland, Germany, and S. of Europe ; 549 tons old 
iron ; and .3974 tons unwrought steel, mostly to tno United States. 

The superiority of Great Britain above all tho other countries of tho world, in 
the production oi iron, does not extend beyond quantity and cheapness; in point of 
quality the British iron is greatly inferior to that of Sweden, Norway. liussia, 
India, and other countries, which, besides possessing a superior ore, have the means 
of converting it into motol by the nid of charcoal, an agent p»*eforred to coal, at least 
in the preparation of bar-iron. Hence a preference is given to foieign irrn in tho 
manufacture of cutlery; and about 20,000 tons are annually imported for that 
purpose, mostly at Hull, for transmission to ShefBeld. It is principally brought 


* In Mr Scrivenor’s History of the Iron Trade, the number of furnaces in blast,, and estimated 
annual make of iron in the different districts in 1839, was stated as follows .-—South Wales and l*orcst 
of Dean, 125 furnaces, 532,480 tons; South Btaffordshirc, 108 fiimaeas, aiB.y.ao tons; North 
Staffordshire, 10 furnaces, 28,600 tons; Shropshire, 24 fum.'ices, 86,060 tons; Yorkshiro, .31 fur¬ 
naces, 89,iK50 tons; Derbyshire, 13 furnaces, 37.440 tons; North Wales, 12fumac<^s, 2»),080 tons; 
Ncwc.'wtle-on-Tync, 5 furnaces, 11,440 tons; Scothuiu, 50 furnaces, 196,000 tons. Total, 378 
furnaces, 1,347,790 tons. 
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from Sweden, whore the bar-iron is prepared by hammering instead of rolling ; 
the finest being that made from the magnetical ore of the celebrated mines of 
Dannemora,* near Upsala; and Tabcrg,ncar Lake Wetter. Except for the purposes 
of steel. Great Britain has not been an importing country of iron since 1790. 

The present annual produce in foreimi countries, in so far as it is known or 
has been estimated, may bo stated as lollows ;—France possesses 47-5 furnac<‘s, 
w'hich produce 347,700 tons of cast-metal {fonte)y worth £2,.520,000 ; and l.*>00 
refining furnaces, which produce 224,100 tons of malleable iron worth 

X'3,720,000 ilieport of Minister of Commerce^ 1841) : Sweden, 100,000 tons : Ignited 
States (in 1837), 250,000 tons : Belgium (in 1837), 135,000 tons, from 80 furnaces : 
Saxony, 99,427 quintals,*from 19 furnaces ; Styria, 20,000 tons : Spain, 8000 tons.— 
iScrivenor'^s History of the Iron Traded 

IRON MANUFACTURES, on HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. Those 
branches of industry have been in part described in the preceding pages. The 
larger and coarser articles are mostly cast at the founderies in S. W'^ales and other 
di.stricts ; but the smaller and finer articles are principally made at Birmingham 
and Sheffield, the two greatest scats in the world of the manufactures from iron 
and .steel. 

Birmingham lies in the N. W. comer of Warwickshire, at a moderate distance 
from the Staffo’-dshire mines,—a proximity which has rendered it, to a certain 
o.xt'mt, the seat of iron manufactures from a remote time. These, however, were 
comparatWely trifling until after 1790, when the discovery of the improved metho<is 
of smclti.ig Avith coal, and the construction of canals from the town towards the 
principal points of commercial di.stribution, caused such a rapid advance of pro¬ 
sperity that tho populatifui whic’ hi 1789 was only 53,73.5, grew in 1801 to 73,070; 
in 1821 to 100,722, and in 1841 to 190,467. Tho manufacture now comprehends 
he making of firearms, swords, bayonets, steam-engines, anvils, kitchcn-nirniture, 
nails, tools, locks^ hinges, buttons, harness, tea-urns, chains, wire, and in short 
a In-t every kind of iron work, down to needles, pins, and the minutest article of 
M laily’s toilet. Of late yoar.^ the manufacture of cast-iron goods has been rapidly 
ini^ -oving and extending. Formerly the iiriycipal c.a.stings-were heavy kitchen- 
furniture ; but increased care in the selection of tne metal, ami a desire to produce 
<‘legant form.s at a cheap rate, has led to cast-iron articles being fabricated of 
sn; ill six., and of light and tasteful patterns, which^ when coloured by bronzing, 
almost cq ’ the more expensive brass wares ; and in hollow vessels, such perfec¬ 
tion in thinness and lightness is attained, that the use of beaten copper is almost 
forgot t< a < l*cn. Cyclop.^ ai Biumingii am). Besides iron ami steel goods, tho town 
is dist.'iguisbcil for the manufacture of brass, plated and japanned wares, tovs and 
trink.its. Of ihe latter the productic*. is so immense, that Birn ingham was called uy 
.Mr Burke the “toy-shop of Europe.” The production of so many and minute article.-? 
h.,s ne >e.s.,ar’ly led to an almost inconceivable subdivision of en-ployments ; while 
the aniount of bus'test fL which some of these trifling articles form the subject, i.s 
truly wont’ rful. In Mr Osier, a manufacturer, stated to a committee of the 
IIou.se of Commons that ’ .o had received a single order for £500 worth of dolls’ 
eyes ! Tho manufacture of iron-wares, however, forms tho great staple of Birming¬ 
ham, as well as the district of which it is the metropolis, including tho tract to 
tho N.W., which embraces tho towns of Dudley, Wolverhampton, Bilston, Walsall, 
Weduosburjr, and Stourbridge. 

Sheffield, ‘n the W. Riding of Yorkshire, has boon distinguished from a remote 
period for iier cutlery: though, as in the case of Birmingham, it is only since 1790 
that the manufacture has risen into importance. The population of the toAvn and 
parish, which in 1801 was 45,776, grew in 1821 to 65,1/9, and in 1841 to 110,891. 
I ts staples are knives of every variety, razors, surgical instruments, files, scissors, 
scythes, sa\ s, and all sorts of edge-tools ; thoir <]^ualitY being such as to lead to 
their being deservedly hold in the highest estimation throughout the world. Tho 
conversion of iron into .steel is also carried on to a greater extent in this town than 
in any other pan of tho kingdom. Tho manufactures of Sheffield likewise embrace 
grates and fircirons ; also whito-metal, and silver-plated articles. 

The chief other localities are, Manchester and Glasgow, for machine^ ; fine tools 
are made at Warrington and Prescott, in Lancashire ; needles and fish-hooks at 
Rcdditch, in Worcestershire ; curriers’ knives at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire ; 

* Tho produce of tho Dannemora mine (about 4000 tons annually) ia almost wholly sent to 
jVTcssrs ^'Ites of Hull, whero it ia called “ Oregrund iron,” a name derived from tlie port of ship¬ 
ment. Tho first marks aro hoop L, which sells at £40 a-ton; and Ot), and CL, £39. The best 
Uussian mark, CCND seldom brings more tliaii £20 a-ton- 
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fine fowling-pieces and pistols in the metropolis, where also the cutlery business is 
carried on extensiroly, though most of the articles bearing the name of a London 
vender are really made at Sheffield. 

There are not many largo capitalists in the hardware or cutlery manufactures. 
At Birmingham, most of the factories or workshops are on a comparatively small 
scale ; and a large portion of the articles are made by artizans who work in 
their own houses. In Sheffield, this is even still more the case ; a cutler being not 
nnfrequently a journeyman one year and a master another, and conversely. In 
both places, the articles are generally purchased from the manufacturers by whole¬ 
sale ironmongers, who dispose of them to retailers for homo consumption, and to 
merchants for the export trade. 

The extension of these branches of industrjr has been accompanied, or more pro¬ 
perly has been occasioned,^ by improvements in the methods of production, which 
nave lowered the prices of goods in a manner calculated to insure a continuance of 
prosperity to the manufactures by extending the number of consumers. This was 
more particularly the case between 1812 and 1832. Mr Babbage (Economy of Ma¬ 
nufactures, § 148) has shown that during these 20 years, in a pretty extensive list 
of articles, the reduction in price on some—as anvils, candlesticks, and bed-screws, 
was from 40 to 4.5 per cent.; on others, as fircirons, and such like, it was .53 per cent.; 
on some kinds of locks, 80 per cent.; while, in a separate table, the reduction on 
several articles is shown to have considerably exceeded 100 per cent. None of the 
goods having over been subject to duty, no means exist whereby to judge accurately 
of the extent of the iron-manufactures ; but looking to what has been stated in tho 
preceding j^rticle, tho annual value of all sorts of iron, and hardware and cuth^ry 
' articles produced in Great Britain, may bo safely estimated at from £20,000,000 to 
£2.5.000,000. 

The reduction in the cost of these commodities has occasioned a groat incroaso 
in the number of foreign customers. The quantity and declared value of hardware 
and cutlery exported (exclusive of pig and wrought iron), was in 1820, f>(J.07 tons, 
£.049,08.5; in 1830, 13,269 tons, £1,410,936; in 1835, 20,197 tons, £1,833,(W3; in 
1836, 21,072 tons, £2,271,313; in .1837, 13,371 tons, £1,4()0,807 ; in 1838, 1.5,2.9.5 
tons, £1,498,327 ; in 1839, 21,176 tons, £l,a28,.521 ; and m 1840, 14,99.5 tons, 
£1,349,137 ; in 1841 the value was £1,62.5,191. About one-half is sent to the United 
States ; the remainder to the colonics, India, Germany, and indeed mo.st countries 
with which we have commercial relations. Of late, the exports have been some¬ 
what checked W foreign competition, chiefly that of Belgium and Germany. 

IRON WOOO, the product of an cvcrOTcen tree (Sideroxylon\ remarkable for 
the hardness and weight of its timber, wiich sinks in water. There are several 
si)ccies found in the W. Indies, Africa, America, E. Indies, and Australia. Tho 
smooth ironwood tree (S. incime) is a native of tho Cape of (aood Hope. 

ISINGLASS (Fr. Colic de poisson. Ger. Hausenblase. It. Cola Hi pesce. Rus. 
Karluk), a gelatinous substance chiefly formed of the dried sounds of fish; the 
best is made in Russia, and is obtained from the sturgeon. It should have neither 
taste nor smell, and be entirely soluble in warm water, but this is seldom the ca.so, 
in consequence of the presence of some albuminous parts. It is employed in mak¬ 
ing medicinal jelly, blancmanges, court-plaster, and as a clarifier; when concen- 
trat(^ and dried, it forms a choice kind of glue. 

IVORY (Fr. Ivoire. Ger. Elfenbien), the material composing the tusks of the 
elephant, is extensively used for knife-handles, mathematical and musical instru¬ 
ments, plates for miniatures, billiard-balls, and toys. The finest ivory is produci^d 
from the tusks of tho male Asiatic elephant (Elephas Indicus) termed Dauntelah ; 
and specimens weighing 150 lbs. are sometimes exported from Pegu and Cochin- 
(fliiiia. In trade, however, they are seldom met with above 70 lbs. in weight; 
and do not weigh beyond 60 lbs. in Tiperah, which produces thousands of 
elephants, and from whence, as well as tho a^oining province of Chittagong, the 
animals for the service of the East India Company are generally taken. The 
importations into this country of tusks are chiefly from Cejdon and the west coast 
of Africa ; the total annual amount is about 5000 cwts., of which fully four-fiftlis 
are entered for homo consumption. In London they are classed into six sorts :— 
\st. Those weighing 70 lbs. and upwards ; 2d, from 56 to 70 lbs.; 3d, from 38 to 
.5.5 lbs.: 4th, from 28 to 37 lbs.; 6th, from 22 to 27 lbs.; 6th, scrivclloos, consist¬ 
ing of the smallest teeth and fra^^ents. In February 1842, the prices of tho.se varied 
according to size and quality from £10 to £30 per cwt. They should be chosen largo, 
straight, solid, and white ; free from flaws or decay, and not very hollow in tlie 
stump. 
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The tusks or teeth of the seahorse and hippopotamus are also used as ivory. 
The latter, procured in Africa, are harder and wniter than those of the elephant, 
and do not turn yellow so soon. Fossil ivory from the tusks of the mammoth or 
elephant is that principally used by the Russian^ tuimers ; it is found plentifully 
ana in a high state of preservation in the Laichovian isles, and on the shores of the 
Fri)zcn Sea. 

1VORY-BLACK, a kind of animal charcoal, procured by the incineration or 
close distillation of ivory or the horns and bones of animals. It is used extensively 
in the arts. 

J. 

JACK WOOD, the timber of a species of Bread-piiuit-trep.. 

JADE(CniN ESE), a mineral referred by Jameson to the species prehnxtey which 
is greatly valued in China, where it is termed yu. The finest is found in Yun¬ 
nan ; but the greater number are brought from Ele and other districts in Tartar;y^ 
Its colour is greenish white passing into grayish green, and dark grass-green ; it 
is semi-transparent and cloudy; fracture splintery; and splinters white. Sp.gr. 
2*8 to 3*4. It is peculiarly difficult to cut; yet the Chinese take pride in fashioning 
it into various snapes,-such as cups, saucers, bracelet clasps, buckles, and even 
animals; and it holds the chief place “ in that world of precious trifles which the 
Chinese and Tartar ladies twine in their hair.” Some of these articles require the 
labour of nine or ten voars; but nothing can exhaust the patience of the yu-tsiaiig, 
or_workers in yu. Tne gem presented by the emperor to Lord Macartney was of 
this stone, worked in the form of a sceptre iAbeVs Journey^ p. 13*2-134, &c.) 

JALAP (Fr. Jalap. Ger. Jalapp. Sp. Jalapa\ the root of (Convolcnlus 
jalapa) a plant indigenous to Mexico. This root often weighs .lO lbs., but is divided 
into portions, and in commerce occurs in dried pear-shaped masses, which when 
good are hard, resinous, with a brown shining fracture, and a nauseous smell and 
taste, it is often adulterated with portions of the root of white bryony, but these 
may bo distinguished by their lighter colour an<l less compact texture. Dried pears 
are also sometimes substituted for it. The excellence of jalap depends on the 
quantity of resin it contains, as this is the parf which composes the well-known 
clrastic purgative. The annual consumption in this country is about 50,000 lbs. 
It is chiefly imported from Vera Cruz. 

JAMAICA. [West Indies.] 

JA1*AN, an empire in the eastern extremity of Asia, consisting of a very large 
island, Niphon, about 800 miles long and 80 broad ; three smaller islands, Kiusiu, 
Sikoki, and Jesso ; and numerous i^ets. Area, 260,000 square miles. Population 
estimated at 25,000,000. Government, a pure despotism, but w’ith this peculiarity, 
that two sovereigns are acknowledged,—the Dairi, a spiritual soverwgn, whoso 
capital is Miaco, in NiphoUj pop. 500,000 ; and the Cubo, a temporal monarch, 
whoso capital is Jeddo, also in Niphon, pop. 1,200,000. The Cubo, although he pays 
formal homage to the Dairi, is in possession of all the real power. 

The islands are intersected by chains of mountains, several of which are volcanic, and some so 
lofty as to be covered with perpetual snow. Many of the valleys are fertile, though the soil is not 
generally so; but the ingenuity and industry of the inhabitants have rendered even the most bar¬ 
ren spots productive. Rice forms the principal object of culture; wheat, barley, and other grains 
are raised in smaller quantities. The chief natural riches are those which belong to the mineml 
kingdom. The precious metals, particularly gold, e.xist in considerable quantity ; and copper is 
found in .such plenty as to form nearly the entire basis of the foreign commerce of the country; 
sulphur is abundant; and there are also ambci^is, naphtha, pearls, with agates and other pre¬ 
cious stones iron is rare. The Japanese, in point of civilisation, are scarcely inferior to the Chi¬ 
nes; and they have made nearly equal progress in manufactures. The articles in which they 
chiefly excel, are lackered or japanned ware, porcelain, and silk, linen, and cotton cloths. The 
inimitable varnish employed in their lackered ware is obtained from the rhtu vernix, or varnish 
tree, one of the most remarkable of their vegetable productions. 

lly the policy of its government, Japan is completely insulated from the rest of the world; and 
the people are wholly unacquainted with shipbuilding and navigation ; having no vessels except 
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tury; but, owing chiefly to religious animosity, the settlers were massacred; and since 1W38 all 
foreigners have been Jralously excluded, except the Chincso and Dutch. The Chinese trade em¬ 
ploys about 10 junks, principally from Ning-po and Amoy, w'hich moke two voyages yearly; ex¬ 
changing sumr, Englbm woollens, and other commodities, for bar-copper, lackered ware, and 
dried fish. The Dutch trade is restricted to two vessels annually to Nangasaki, in lat. 32* 45' N., 
long. 129* 62' E., the chief city and port of Kiusiu; pop. 70,000. In this place they have a 
factory; but the residents are restricted to eleven only; and the ships arc carefully watched, and 
their crews, during their stay in port, completely secluded from the natives on the small island of 
Djesima, close to the harbour. The vea-sels soil annually from Java about the 1st of July, and re¬ 
turn in January. In 1839, the Dutch imports into Ja|>an (as valued at Batavia) amounted to 224,745 
florins (i*18»720), princii>ally consisting of sugar, cottons, and woollens. Their e.\ports in the 
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same year amounted to 11.680,800 (£56,733); compriaing 7085 pcciila bar-copper, valued at 
fl. 513,675; 1190 balea canmhor, 6.113,050; with small quantities of linen and Mlk Btuffa, japan 
wares, gauze and crape. These amounts are subject to little variation from one year to another ; 
and the trade exhibits no symptoms of increase. 

The principal measure of length is the inc = English feet. The measures of capacity have 
not been determined. The weights are similar to those of China. Money accounts ore kept in 
taels, mace, and candarcons, as in China. The tael = 3i Dutch florins = 6s. sterling. Most pay¬ 
ments are made in silver ingots of various sizes, the values of which are determined by their 
weight. The Spanish dollar is valued at from 70 to 74 candareens. 

JAPANNED OR LACKERED WARES. Those of British manufacture were 
originally only coarse imitations of the lackered toys of Japan and China; but the 
improvements of John Taylor and of Baskorville, who introduced the light and 
durable papier mache, have now given groat elegance and extension to this branch 
of industry. The chief articles are trays, waiters, snuff-boxes, and similar things. 
Birmingham is the principal seat of the manufacture ; but it is also prosecuted on 
a large scale at Bilston and Wolverhampton. 

Upwards of £3000 worth of foreign lackered ware are annually imported, chiefly 
from China. That of Japan is the most highly .prized ; but it is brought only oc¬ 
casionally, and in very small parcels, from Batavia or Holland. 

JASPER, a name given to those varieties of quartz in which the colours are 
red, brown, and black, and oecasionall^f yellow or green, and which occur massive 
and, disseminated with a fracture ranging from conchoidal to earthy, and lustro 
from glistening to dull. Jaspers are found in Scotland, Cornwall, and other 
places. Striped or Ribbon Jasper presents various shades of green, yellow, and red, 
—the finest oeing composed of equal and parallel layers of these colours. Chief 
localities,'the Ural Mountains, Saxony, and Devonshire. Egyptian Jasper is 
generally of a brown colour without; but internally of a lighter hue, sometimes 
a|)proacning to that of cream, surrounded with zones of brown, and somotime.s 
mixed with black spots.— {Jameson. Phillips.) 

JAVA, a noble island subject to Holland, situate in the E. Indian Archipelago, 
between lat. 6° and 9° S., and long. 105° and 115° E. Area, including the adjuiuiug 
island of Madura, 45,724 sq. miles. Population 5,000,000. Java and Madura arb 
divided into 20 provinces, or residences. Capital, Batavia, the scat of government 
of the Dutch E. Indies. The Dutch have had settlements on this island since 1G19 ; 
but it is only of late years that it has been wholly subdued. It was taken by the 
British in 1811, and restored in 1816. • 

Java is divided nearly in its whole length by a range of mountains of volcanic origin, running 
almost E. and W., and varying in their elevation from 5(XK) to 12,000 feet. The W. part is that 
chiefly suMected to European influence, and is in general more level and capable of cultivation 
than the E. part, which is mountainous and wooded, though diversifled with rich valleys. This 
part is cultivated upon the native system, and is occupied by princes tributary to Holland. The 
Island is well watered, and, upon the whole, is the most fertile and must improved of all tiio 
Eastern Islands, though it does not excel in the finer spices. The mineral products arc trifling: 
saltpetre is found; and salt is manufactured on the coast near llatavia. The most important na¬ 
tural production is teak, which would be largely exjmrted were the trade not subjected to a rigid 
monopoly. The chief objects of cultivation ore rice, cofiee, and sugar, the produce of which has 
been very greatly increased of late years. Tobacco and a variety of other tropical articles are also 
produced; and immense sums have recently been expended by the government in attempts to 
grow indigo, tea, and silk ; though, os respects the last two, with but Httie success. Edible liirds* 
nests are obtained in great nuantity from the rocks, called Karang llolang, on the south coast. 
Arrack and sugar are manufactured extensively by the Chinese at llatavia. In other respects, 
manufacturing industry is nearly confined to the coarse fabrics woven by the poorer natives. 

Few places in the world can exhibit such an expansion of trade as has taken place of late years 
in Java. This has arisen mainly from its great fertility, the low price at which labour can bo 
procured, and the pains which the government have taken to turn these advantages to the best 
account by the formation of roads, and by encouraging the investment of European capital in 
the culture of the soil. Much is also duo to the accessibility of its northern coast to the richest 
countries of Asia, and to the circumstimce of its capital, Batavia, having been mode the centre of 
the trade between Europe and the extensive settlements of the Dutch in the I ndian Archipelago. Tho 
imports into the island, which, in 1827,including specie,amounted only toil. 17,656,201,increased in 
1839 to fl. 24,961,012; while, in the same period, the exports increased from fl. 14,868,227 to 11.66,718,833 
or £4,726,570. Of the goods imported in 1839, there were from Europe and America, fl. 16,172,865 
(including 11.10,875,108 from tho Netherlands, and fl. 3,878,880 from Britain), chiefly consisting of 
Unen and cotton stuffs, iron and copper wares, wines and spirits, woollen goods, provisions, and 
Levant opium; Eastern Archipelago, fl.4,880,624, comprising principally wax, coffee, gambier, 
gold-dust, sandal-wood, cotton wool, oil, rattans, spices, b5che-de-nicr; China, Manilla, an«l Siam, 
11.1,607,614; Japan, fl. 680,800; Western India and Bengal, 11.647,877. The lea«iing exports in 
1839 were; coffee, 767,476 peculs, of the value of11.23,860,499; sugar, «42,fll7peculs, 11. U».»46,222; 
rice, 1,11^,378 peculs, fl. 4,689,.'153; indigo, 1,191,6.')6 lbs., 11.3,.'i74,!H)!); Banca tin, 47,6314 pe- 
euU,fl.2.;)81,677: nutmegs, 5026 peculs, fl. 1,60H,014 ; tobacco, 2800kodie8, 11.842,892; mace and 
cloves, 11.712,767: birds' nests, 28o peculs, fl. 559,750: tho chief other articles were, sandal-wood, 
yams, rum, hides, copper-wares, pepper, and gold-dust. The princqial places to which the ship¬ 
ments were made, were: The Netherlands, fl. 49,092,471: Eastern Archipelago, fl. 9,033,716; 
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China, fl. (18-2: Britain, fl. 1,938,.')06 ; America, fl. ; France, B. 832,737; and A us* 

traiiu.fl. 725,104. The Dutch trade is chiefly in the hands of the “ Mjmtschiiiipij," a coininer- 
cial association formed in 1825, whose csipital nowainouiits t(» tt. fl7,0(.0,000 (about 0), of 

wliich fl. 20,<i(Mi,<M)0 st.and in the name of the abdicated kinjf. 

'1 he principal ports, and those to which foreign tnide is confined, arc Batavi:i, Sam irancr, and 
Hnnrabaya, on the N. coast, where the sea being usually smooth, and the weather iiiodei ate, good 
anchorage in.ay be found nearly at all seasons. The S. coiist, owing to its c.iuiipb te expre-ure to 
the Indian Ocean, has no good harbours, and is but little frequented. The bed in this quarter 
arc C'liclachnp and I'aehitan. Produce, especially rice, is shipi>ed from most of thc“c ports; but 
almost the whole external commerce of the island isconccntratetl at Datuvia. About lu.'i^nooiusts 
of shipping enter the ports of .lava and Maduraannually, embracing 8U,0U0 Dutch, lt),puijBritish/* 
and 15,<:()(> lasts Itclonging to other countries. 

llatavia, the chief port of Java, and indeed of the whole Eastern Islands, is advantageously situ¬ 
ated at the mouth of the Jacatra, on the N.W. coast, in lat. 6® 10' ss., long. 107' E , at tlie bot¬ 
tom of an extensive bay. A circular range of islands shelters the roatls, and ensures safe anchor¬ 
age ; but the water is shallow, and large vessels lie about three miles from shore. The climate 
is sultry, and varies little throughout the year. Fahrenheit ranges from 72 to SKI; the rainy sca-oa 
is generally from October to March, when westerly winds prevail; the dry from .June to October, 
tlie period of the E. monsoon. The old town was proverbially unhealthy, and though of late years 
rendered more salubrious by the intnrovement of tlic canals, and the demolition of several streets, 
is inhabited only by natives and Ciiinese ; Europeans, though they still transact their business 
there, have their residences at Weltevrccdcn, a now town, severarniiles inland, where are like¬ 
wise the government establishments. Batavia is the centre of jm extensive commerce with Eu¬ 
rope, India, (’liin.a, and America. Besides exchanging the produce of J;iva for the imports from 
the^u countries, it is an entrepot for the productions of all the Eastern Ishinds and Japan. 

Measures, Weiohts, Money, Ac. 

Measures and Weiphls. —The ell = 271, and | Money. —Accounts arc stated in Xethcrlands 
the foot — Imp. inches. , florins or guibicrs, each of MO cents ; the florin 

The katinc, liquid measure. = 01 Imp. cubic is a silver coin = Is. 8d. sterling. In M2H, a bank 
inches; and .33 kaimes — 13 Knglisii galls, old was established at Batavia, witTv a capital of 
luetisure, or log Imp. galls.; a lenguer ofarraek fl. 2,000,000; but it has lately suspended pay- 
of .300 rands = 100 English wine gulls., or 133^ ment. 

Imp. galls.; .a leaguer of wine is 3(10 rands. A treaty with Great Britain was concluded by 

The ordinary weights here, as well as through- Ilollantl iii 1824, which Ciiiitained provisions for 
out all the Eastern possessions of the Dutch, are regulating the intercoiirfe between the subjects 
those of China ; the pceul, however, instead of of the txxo g.ivornmeiits in the East; but its 
133J lbs. avoird,, is reckoned at 12.5 Dutch terms are alleged t»> liave been violated by 
troy Ih.s. — 135 lbs. 10 oit. avoird., but com- the Puteh antlioritics in Java, as well in the 
monly estimated at I.'IO lbs. avoird. Grain is higher rates they have since imposed on Brit- 
sold in large quantities by the coyang of 3300 isli imports, as in the custom-house valuations 
Dutch troy lbs. — 3581 lbs. avoinl.; in .small, on which these rates have been founded. An 
quantitiesby tbetimbang ofSpcciils, or 10sacks, 'account of this treaty is given under the head 
'I'lie kulack = 7^ catties ; .and the last contains 46 Nexh erlanrs. 
me.asurcs, each of 5 gaiitons. i 

JEAN, a thick, strong, twilled cotton fabric, used %)r stays, jackets, trousers, 
and similar articles. 

JEllQUINti, the search of a ship performed by a custom-house officer (called 
a jernuer), to ascertain if there are any unentered goods concealed. 

JERSEY, GUERNSEY, AI.DERNEY, and SARK, small islands in the 
English Channel, off the coast of Normandy, subject to the British crown ; Itaving 
been originally part of the patrimony of the Norman kings. Area of the whole, 11*2 so. 
miles. Population, in 1841, 76,094. These islands have local legislature.^, with 
governors appointed by the crown ; their political constitution being separate from 
that of the United Kingdom. 

.rerxey,the princip.al island, situate 1.3 miles W. of the const of France,is 12milcs in length,.aiid .ibout 
7 in breadth. The surface is undulating and fertile, and chiefly laid out in pasturage and ordim ds; 
ap)tlcs. cider, butter, and cows, forming, with ovsters ami potatoes, the principal exports to Eng- 
Ijmd, in exchange for coals and manufactures. 'Tho trade in other respects is considersiblo. Nearly 
8H vessels (8(1110 tons) are employed in the deop-sea cod-flshery, the produce of which is mostly 
sent to Brazil; and the Jersey merchants, besides carrying on an active intercourse with France, 
import largely wine and brandy from Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, and sugar and coffee from Bra¬ 
zil, wliich they exchange in the N. of Europe for com, timber, hemp, and tallow. Shoes are ex¬ 
tensively made from French leather, and about 13,(MX) pairs annually .sent to British Amencm 
Shipbuilding is carried on to a great extent, owing to foreign timber being allowed to be imported 
free of duty, while, at the same time, tlio Jersey vessels arc entitled to tlio privileges of Bnttsh- 
biiilt shipping ; and the island now possesses about 2.50 ships (2.5,000 tons), exclusive of nearly jOO 
flsliing'siiiacks. The chief town and port is St Holier, from whence steamers coinmunie.ato with 
Southampton and Weymouth. Itevenue of tho,Island about .illS.OliO, and debt ,ifi(),(MM». Ex- 
cliango 8 or £) per cent, in favour of Rngiand, or 1 sterling - .€l. Is. 8d. Jersey currency nearly. 

Guernsey, about 18 miles N.W, uf^Jei’snv, is 9 miles long, and 6 broad. It is not CQual to Jer¬ 
sey in point of fertility, but its productioirs are similar. The island pos-sesses about loO vessels, 
biirdeii l(),ti(M) tons, which are chiefly employed in the carrying trade with Spain. I ortugni, Ura- 
zil. and N. of Europe. Befnris tho introuuction of the bonding system into Britain,_it wtw ojM(*h 
used as a dopdt for wines and other goods; and an extensive illicit trade was earned on, nnicn 
has now, however, wholly ceased. The only town is St Peter's Port, . .. „ .... 

Alderney, a dependency of Guernsey, is 34 miles long, and ] mile broad. It is chiefly colci>ratea 

* m1» 
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for its small breed of cattle. It possesses no good harbour. Sark is another small island depend¬ 
ent on Guernsey. 

All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of these islands are admitted into tin's coun¬ 
try on payment of the duties (if 0113 ) imposed on shnilar HritMi commodities ; luit their trade is 
suinected to certain regulations intended to prevent contraband trafik*. An account of these will 
be found under the heads Customs RBOOUATtONs and Navigation. 

JET, or pitch coal, a species of coal of a deep black colour, with a brilliant 
resinous lustre. It is found in detached fragments in the amber mines in T’russia, 
where ^ is called black amber ; also in Germany, France, and Spain. It is used 
’'as fuel; but the liner and harder pieces are worked into trinkets. Sometimes also 
it is usetl as an ingredient in varnishes and cements. 

jettison or JACTURA, is the throwing overboard any part of a vessel or 
her contents, for the safety of the remainder, by enabling her to weather a storm 
or get off a shallow. When such an act takes place, the several persons inter¬ 
ested divide the loss among them. [Average.] 

JOANESE, or joe, a Portuguese gold coin, worth about 36’s. 

JOCII, a German land-measure, containing 6889 sq. yds- 

JOINT-ADVENTURE, a shipment made by two or more parties on joint- 
account. [Partnership.] 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES arc a species of partncrshii) to which all the 
laws affecting ordinary private companies apply, except in so far as they aro in¬ 
compatible with the nature of a public joint stock company. This is the position 
of tho law in general as to joint stock companies, but in practice they arc in almost 
every^ case materially distinct from private partnerships, by the special privileges re¬ 
spectively eooccdod to them. The leading distinction between joint stock and jirivato 
companies is this, that, while tho latter trade under the name of partners or pre¬ 
sumed partners, and in all their transactions present to the public certain individuals 
as the parties principally liable, the former trade under a descriptive name, on tho 
credit of their stock, and without any individuals appealing as responsible for tho 
engagements. Yet, by tho mere creation of a joint stock company and the private 
agreement of the undertakers, the relief from personal responsibility cannot be ac¬ 
complished. Unless where there i^re some of tho special privileges described 
below, tho general law of partnership still holds, so tliat each nieinbor is re¬ 
sponsible for tho debts of the whole ; though in Scotland it is doubted whether 
this responsibility may not bo obviated by holding out to the public that they ai o 
to trust to the capital only, and not to the individuals. 

The next peculiarity of a joint stock company, and one that is essential to tho 
existence of such a body, is, that tho shares are transferable as articles of commerce, 
without the consent of tho ^partnership. How far this can be accomplished volun¬ 
tarily by the members is a doubtful point. Before the repeal of the Bubble Act, 
by 6 Geo. IV. c. 91, the creating transferable stock without proper authority, was 0110 
or the offences against which the act was aimed ; but at tho same time, whenever 
there was any regulation for checking unlimited transferability, such as, that tho 
purchaser of tho stock must sign tno articles, or must be approved of by tho 
directors, the courts were accustomed to sanction tho proceeding ; and it may be 
questioned if tho transferability of stock can now be in any form suppressed. 11 
is another general characteristic of a joint stock company, that it pursing and 
defends in the name of some office-bearer chosen for the purpose ; nut this is a 
facility which it can never possess except through the means by which such 
bodies acquire special privileges. 

One of these means may be a charter of incorporation from the crown ; but as 
this is an expensive and cumbersomo arrangement, and gives but limited privileges, 
it is seldom nad recourse to by an ordinary commercial association [CoRroRATiuN]. 
Another method is by obtaining what is generally called a “ private bill,” but 
more properly a public local act. The preliminaries for obtaining such a nieasuro 
aro detailed under the head Company. Wherever it is in contemplation to compel 
individuals to part with their property at a just valuation, or to exact the price of 
the company’s services in tho form of a tax, an act is necessary, lienee an act 
must always bo obtained for a railway, canal, harbour, gas, or water company. 
Since the passing of the statute by which tho crown is authorized to issue letters 
patent to companies (abridged below), local acts have ceased to bo necessary for 
mere commercial joint stock companies. 

Shares in such companies may bccomo the subject of ordinary commerce, anil 
will be hold as transferred where there is evidence of a mutual consent and trans¬ 
fer, independently of any fixed regulations by tho company as to tho form of pro¬ 
ceeding. The managers of a joint stock company being in tho position of trustees. 
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are bound to adhere to the original obiects of the company. In a late case in Scot¬ 
land where a company w'as organizca for the purpose of carrying goods and pas¬ 
sengers between Leith and Australia, the managers, wlio were empowered to ex¬ 
port and import goods, were found not entitled to take con.-igiimeiits of goods 
guaranteeing the price ondel credere^ or to trade at ports not intermediate between 
Leith and Australia.—(Maxton agt. Brown, 17th January ISiSO.) 

])eed of Settlement. —The regulations of a joint stock company are generally em¬ 
bodied in tho deed of settlement. This instrument “constitutes trustcij^ of tlw 
I)artncrship property, directors of the partnership affairs, auditors of its account^ 
and such other officers as the objects of the society require, and contains covenants 
for the performance of their respective duties, which are .specifically set out, as are 
those of tho other partners or shareholders ; it also defines tho number of shares, 
tho pow'er and method of transferring them, and of calling for the instalments re¬ 
quired to be made thereon ; the mode of convening general meetings of proprietors, 
their rights when convened, and a variety of other rules .suited to the e.xigencies of 
that particular undertaking.”— (Smith’s Mercantile A., .51).) 

Companies wider the Patent Act (‘saz. 7 Win. IV. A 1 Viet. c. 73).—Letters 
patent may be granted under the great seal to individuals and their representa¬ 
tives, emjmwering them to sue and oe sued throu/^h one of two registered officers, 
and limiting the amount of their individual responsibility to a certain sum per share. 
Tho company must be constituted by a deed of partnership, containing its <lesigna- 
tion, object, and place of business, with the designations of the members, ami ap¬ 
pointing two officers to .sue and be sued. Within three months after the date of tlie 
letters patent a return of the.se particulars, and of the shares (as designated by their 
numbers) held by each individual, together with the extent of resjionsibilitj' of each, 
must be made—in England or Ireland to tho Enrolment Office of the Court of Clian- 
cery, in Scotland to tlic Ilegister-house ; and when transfers of shares arc made a 
similar notice must bo sent within three months. No person is entitled to a .«haro 
of profits unless he be registered as a member, and every person i.s held to remain a 
member, and continues to be responsible as such, until a return of his cea.^ing to bo 
so is regi.stered. When responsibility is ]imit#d to a certain sum per share, no action 
can be brought against a member for a larger sum than the unpaid balance of his 
subscription. When application is made to the crowm for such letters patent, it is 
referred to tho committee of privy council on trade and plantations ; and before tho 
letters are granted notice must be given by the applicant.s, in the I^ondon Gazette 
and in some local paper three times,at intervals of a week. [Company. I’art.neusiiip.] 
—((’ollyer on Partnership,7'22-77(^. Smith, ut supra. ^Burton’s Manual, 301)-402.) 

JOURNAL. [Book-kkeping.J * 

JUJUBES, a fruit of the plum kind, produced in the south of Europe, Per.'iia, 
and other couiitrie.s. The Asiatic is much darker than the European, which is of 
a reddish yellow colour. The best are fresh, plump, and well dried. 

JUNIPER BERRIES (Du. Geneverbessen. It. Cocole di Cinepro. Ger. 
Wacholder-beeren. Fr. Bates de Genievre), tho well-known fruit of the Juniperus 
communis, an evergreen shrub, growing on licaths and hilly grounds in all parts of 
Europe. They aro to be chosen fresh, plump, and of a strong taste. These berries 
have stimulating and diuretic properties, and are an article of tho materia medica, 
but are chiefly used in distilleries in this country and Holland for flavouring gin 
or geneva. Tnough indigenous in Britain, large quantities are imported from tlie 
Continent, particularly from Italy and Holland. 

JUNK, or tchevth a vessel of a grotesque form, u.sed in tho coa.^ting and foreign 
trade of (^ina, Siam, and Anuam. The iunks vary greatly in size ; some exceeding 
1000 tons. Tho best aro made at Bankok, in Siam. 

The immutable policy of tlie Chinese government appears to h.ave early fixed the form of the 
Junks, Btid now pronibits any cliange, under penalty of paying the liiiih duties exacted from foTeijm 
ships. They are‘very much raised at both ends ; tho fore part is an even surface like tlie stern, 
and there is no keel. The masts (of a single spar eaeh) are from two to four in miuioer, anu oi 
very unequal dimensions; the mtunmast being greatly Larger than any of the rest; and on eacn 
■ _ 1 - ___ond Ktreti’hcd bv Holes; 



The hold is broad, though not deep, and the buttoin almost completely flat, l liere Is only ono 
deck, but the hold is divided into about a dozen compartments, each belonging to a distinct 
proprietor, and separated from the otliers by planks, caulked with a cement ‘^"ti.sis’ting m um^ and 
oil mixed with a few scrapings of bamboo. This arrangement, thougli it must iliminisli uie 


ago, has the advantage of preventing water from damaging the cargo m general, anu oven 
tho safety of the vessel. Tho junks seem to have been first contrived wun ttie 


eiulangering the i 


__ view 

of plying in bays and fivers, for which they aro well adapted. But when 
they do not take sufficieot hold of the water to withstand those dreadful tempests which render tho 
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scaa of China perhaps the most perilous in tlie globe. The voj’ages, however, being always under¬ 
taken during a favourable inonsoun, the Cliincso sot the head of their junk towards the quarter 
they are bound to, and blunder on with much less damage thtui niiglit bo expected. 

JUREMA BARK, an astringent substance, the product of the acacia jurema, 
a native of Brazil. 

JUTE, a kind of hemp, consists of the fibres of an annual plant iCorchorus 
olUoritts) extensively cultivated in Bengal. It is used for cordage in India, and is 
now imported in considerable quantities into this country. The gunny bags in which 
j'ngar is brought from India are composed of tliis material. 


K. 

KEEL, a flat-bottomed vessel used on the Ttoo to carry coals. It contains, on 
an average, K Newcastle chaldrons = 15A London chaldrons = 21 ton.s 4 cwt. 

KEG, a wooden vessel or barrel containing 4 or .5 gallons. 

KELl?, an alkaline substance formerly prepared m largo quantities on the N. 
shores of Scotland, by burning seaweed. [Barilla.] 

The kelp trade existed about two centuries; but it was not till the year 1807, when the attention 
of the English manufacturers was drawn to it, that it became of importance. The cost of carting 
and burning the material, and Lading it in boats, varied from 30s. to i,*3 a-ton in different places. 
The whole expenditure, before the kelp reached the consumer, averaged .<,'4, tind the prici's 
obtainc<l were generally £18, and sometimes even £22, These high rates only lasted till 
l«lt», when the price gradually fell to £11, and snbswjucntly to £8. Kelp ceased to be made at a 
profit when the^duty was removed from salt in 1817. The number of hands employed has been 
variously estimated at from SO.OtX) to lOtl.OOO; but the occupation lasted only during a few weeks 
in summer; and having earned enough for subsistence, the peasant could remain idle during the 
rest of the year. The Highland estates became in this way burdened with a great surplus popula¬ 
tion. whose removal by emigration has been since pressed with much force upon the government. 
— (Par. Report on Highland Emigration: 1841.) 

KENTLEDGE, pigs of iron used for ballast- 

KERMES, or Coccus ilicis, an insect found in large quantities on a small 
species of oak in many parts of Asia ^nd the south of Europe, particularly Spain. 
It contains a red colouring principle ; and, until the discovery of the cochineal 
insect, was the only substance used in dyeing scarkst from the pcriotl when the 
shcll-fisb producing the Tyrian purple of thellomans ceased to bo employed. It 
is still used in Baroary and the Levant for dyeing the scarlet caps so much worn 
in those countries. In Europe it is almost entirely super-seded by cochineal. 

The same term is likewise applied to a factitious sulphiirct of antimony, com¬ 
monly met with in the form of a brown-red powder. 

KERSEYMERE, a thin stuff generally woven plain from the finest wools, and 
made chiefly in the west of England. Kersey is a very coar.se stuff, usually ribbed, 
and woven from long wool. It is chiefly manufactured in the north of England. 

KILLOW, a Turkish corn-measure, varying in different places. [Turkly.] 

KILOGRAMME, a French weight, equal 2.^ lbs. avoird. nearly. 

KILOMETRE, a French itinerary measure, equal 1093^ yards, or about 5 
furlongs. 

KINGWOOD, a fancy wood, the product of a small tree found in Brazil, 
the botanical name of which is unknown. It is extremely hard, of a dark choco¬ 
late colour, with black veins. It is chiefly employed for small cabinet-work. 

KINO, an astringent gummy substance, of wnicn there are several kinds. Much 
uncertainty exists regarding the origin of this commodity. East Indian kino is said 
to be the produce of tha Bulea frondosa (Roxb.), a tree or shrub common in that 
part of Asia ^ African kino is generally stated to bo derived from tho Pterocarpus 
erinaceus (Linn.), a native of Gambia ; the Australian variety is procured from 
the Eucalyptus resinefera (White) and the American is said t6 be the juice of tho 
Coccoloba uvifera of tho West Indies. Kino generally occurs in shining grains, 
of a rich ruby-red colour^ readily pulverizahle, and nearly all soluble in water and 
in alcohol. In India it is used for communicating a nankeen colour to cotton. 
It is also an article of tho materia mcdica. 

KIRSCHWASSER, an alcoholic liquor, made in Germany from Ciiicurifis. 

KISSMISSES, the small kind of grape from which Shiraz wine is obtained. It 
is produced in Persia, from whence considerable quantities arc sent to India when 
dried into raisins. Their price is regularly quoted in tho Indian prices current. 

KNIVES (Du. Messen. Fr. Coutemix. Ger. Messer. It. Coltelli. Por. Facas, 
'Rua.Noshi. Sp. Cttchillos). f Iron Manufactures.] 

KNOT, in navigation, the division of the Log-Line, corresponding to one mile. 
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KOTISEC, a Polish corn-measure, equal, at Warsaw, to 3^ Imp. bushcls. 

KIIEOSOTE, oil CREOSOTE, a wculiar liquid of recent discovery, which ia 
obtained by a complicated process irom wood-tar. When pure, it is colourless 
ami traiisj»arent, of a bnrnin/; caustic taste, and a strong pemetrating odour, re¬ 
sembling that of smoked meat. Sp. gr. 1'037. It burns with a very sooty flame. 
Kreusoto jiosse.sses powerful antiseptic properties. Meat and fish are preserved 
after ha ving been brushed over with it and dried in the sun ; and it appears to be 
the principle to which the antiseptic powers of wood-smoke and pyrolignewus aej^ 
are duo. Its action upon the animal system is energetic. In medicine it is em¬ 
ployed externally for toothach, cancer, &c.; and internally as a stimulant. 

KREUTZEll, a German coin, worth about one-third of a penny. 


L. 

L A BD ANUM,a resinous substance,obtained from a small slirub iCistus Creticus)^ 
which grow's in Crete and Syria. It is used in the preparation of plasters. Tho 
best is in dark-coloured masses, of a soft consistence, becoming still softer on being 
handled. It is neatly adulterated by the addition of black sand. 

LABURNUM, a well-known tree (L. Cytisrts) wdiich, wdien of sufficient dimen¬ 
sions, is well adapted for cabinet-work, ft possesses an oily property, wdiich fits 
it for i)ius of blocks, and cogs in mill-w’ork, as its unctuous nature prevents it from 
being abraded ; indeed, wherever any very hard and compact timber is required 
in small pieces, there are few superior to it. Its natural colour, too, is good ; and 
it may be rendered almost black by the application of lirae-w^ater. 

IjAC, in Hindoo numeration, denotes 100,000. A lac of rupees is, therefore, 
nearly 4^10,000 sterling. 

JjAC (Arab. Laak. Du. Gomlac. Fr. Lacque. Ger. Lack. Ilind. Lak'h. It. 
Lncca. For. Laca em pdos)^ a resinous or waxy substance, deposited by an insect 
iChermes lacca) on various kinds of trees in the East as a defence for its eggs, and 
to supply food for the maggot in a more advanced state. It is known under 
the names of stick-lac, seea-lac, lump or cake lac, and shell-lac. Stick-lac is the 
substance in its natural state before its separation from tho twigs which U incrusts, 
being gathered before tho insects have left their cells ; and the best is of a red 
purplish colour. According to Mr Milburn, it may be had in almost any quantity; 
the only trouble in procuring it being to break the branches and carry them to 
market. Seed-lac is the stick-lac separated from the twigs, appearing in a granu¬ 
lated form, and deprived of part of its colouring matter by boiling: this is seldom 
imported, it being almost all manufactured into shell-lac in India. Lump-lac 
is the seed lac melted and formed into cakes. Shell-lac, the most common form in 
which it is known in Europe, is the substance liquefied, strained, and formed into 
thin transparent laminae. The value ia estimated according to its transparency 
and lightness of colour. The best is of a bright orange ; the liver-coloured 
is inferior; and that which is very thick, dark, or speckled, should be avoided. 
Tho quality of shell-lac has of late years been greatly improved ; and the quantity 
imported is much increased. In the East it is used for making trinkets. In this 
country it is tho basis of the best sealing-wax, and is also used to form ink and var¬ 
nishes. It is now likewise employed extensively in hatmaking. 

Lac is an article of commerce in Bengal, Siam, Annam, Ceylon, Pegu ; and, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Crawfurd, the insect exists in most of the forests of tho Indian Islands. 
About 3,000,000 lbs. of shell-lac are annually imported, wholly from Bengal,— 
nearly one-half of which, however, is re-exported to Italy, Belgium, Russia, Ger¬ 
many, and other parts of tho Continent. , « . , 

L AC-D Y E,41i AC-L AKE, are two preparations of tho colouring ^matter of stick- 
la c : tho former is by far the most vaiuaolo. They are imported in small square 
cakes, similar to those of indigo. They should, when broken, look dark-colouretL 
shining, smooth, and compact: and when scraped or powdered, of a bright red 
hue. They are used as red dyes for some purposes, instead of cochineal. Lac- 
dye is a valuable dye-stuff, but it still admits of I'ousiderablo improvement. Umvards 
of 1,000,000 lbs. are annually imported, only from Bengal,—nearly cmc-hali of 
which is again exported to Italy, Germany, and other parts of the Continent. 

LACE AM> BOBBIN-NET MANUFACTURES. The origin and early history 
of tho lace-maiiufacturo are involved in obscurity. It is supposed to have been 
known to the ancients, and to have been introduced into this country, or at least 
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materially improved, by Flemish refugees who settled in the counties of Bucking¬ 
ham and Bedford. The original fabric, and that which is still in highest esteem, 
is called pillow lace ^—being worked by the hand upon a pillow or cushion, stuck, 
according to the pattern, with pins, around w'hich linen or silken threads aro 
twisted and woven oif a series of bobbins, or small cylindrical pieces of wood. Tho 
manufaeturo of this kind of lace is carried on in several of the midland counties, 
in tho west of England, an<i at Iloniton in Devonshire, where tho finest British 
^co is ukado. On the Continent its chief seats are Brussels and Mechlin in Bel¬ 
gium,—places which have long maintained a pre-eminence in this manufacture; 
and Valenciennes, Alen^on, Caen, and Bayeux in the north of France. But lace¬ 
making by tho hand has now greatly declined, owing to the extreme cheapness of 
that mado by machines, called bobbin-net,—the manufacture of which has of late 
years risen into high importance both in this country and in France. 

The bobbin-net trade is a branch of tho cotton manufacture ; the net being 
almost invariably formed of that material. It originated in successive improve¬ 
ments ami alterations on the stocking-frame, liy which it was adapted to the weav¬ 
ing of lace ; though it is deserving of notice tnat it could have bad no existence 
but for Samuel Crompton’s invention, the mule [Cotton Manufacture] which 
spins yarn suitable for that delicate fabric. Tho application of the stocking-frame 
to iaceniaking was first attempted by a frame-work Knitter of Nottingham, named 
Hammond, ^out 1768 ; but it was not rendered completely successful till after 
improvements by John Heathcoat,* also of Nottingham, for which a patent was 
secured in 1809. His improvements were of so important a character as to en¬ 
title him to be justly considered the inventor of the lace-frame, and tho father 
of tho bobbin-net manufacture. The lace-frame was simplified in various ways 
during tho continuance of the patent; and, on its expiry in 1823, so much ingen¬ 
uity was brought to bear upon this machine, that its speed was increased tivelvo- 
fold, and it was fitted to be propelled by steam and water power. Means were 
besides discovered for making the net into slips of various widths,—some as wide 
as 4 yards,—instead of only one broad piece, as at first; and likewise to work 
various ornaments into it by the aid'* of machinery, which, in point of complex 
ingenuity, far surpasses that used in any other branch of human industry. “ One 
of Fisher’s spotting-frames,” according to Dr Urc, “ is as much beyond tho 
most curious chronometer in multiplicity of mechanical device, as that is beyond 
a common roasting-jack.” The combined efiect of these improvements is, that 
fabrics, for which £5 were pai<i during the existence of Mr Hcathcoat’s patent, 
may now be purchased for 6d. 

The growth of the bobbin-net tratle after 1823 was as rapid as that of tho cotton, 
manufacture after the nullification of Arkwright’s patent. But a vast amount 
of capital was sunk during the development of the improvements on Mr Heath- 
coat’s frame :—out of .'5000 machines, tho S.'iOO first constructed at a cost of 
£2,000,000, were, in the course of a few years, by this cause alone, depreciated to 
ono-tenth of their value,—to say nothing of the number of frames destroyed during 
the Luddite crusade against machinery in the years 1811-1*2. Much distress was 
also occasioned in the same period, by the decline of profits and wages, consequent 
on the excessive amount of capital and labour which flowed into tho trade. 

Tho great scat of tlio bobbin-net trade in this country is Nottingham ; but it is 
also extensively prosecuted at Leicester, Derby, Tiverton, and tho west of England. 
We possess no authoritative estimate of its amount ninro recent than 1836. In 
that year the cotton yarn (mostly Nos. 180, 1.90, and 200) used in it required 
1,8.50,000 lbs. of Sca-island wool, worth £18.5,000 ; and silk was consumed of tho 
value of £'*25,000 : making tho total worth of the raw material £210,000. The gro.ss 
return amountca to £2,■21*2,000 ; consisting of plain net, £660,000 ; quilnngs, 
£4.9*2,000; and embroidered goods, £1,060,000. The sales for home consumption 
were in plain nets, about £3’20,000; quillings, £210,000 ; embreidered goods, 
£560,(MM); total, £1,110,000. Tho foreign trade took oft* about £340,000 plain nets; 
£282,000 q^uillings ; arid £480,000 figured goods ; total, £1,102,000. Tho progress 
of our foreign trade since 1836 cannot bo stated with precision, as bobbin-net does 

* Mr Itcuthcoat removed to Tiverton soon after ho had obtained his patent, owinit to tho riotous 
nttacks mufle on his hme-franies at Nottingliiun,—that town having become, through the ignorance 
of the worUnicH, tl>c head-quarters of an extensive conspiracy against machinery, known by tli© 
name of Luildism, in the counties of York, Lancaster, Nottingham, Derby, and Chester; and 
wiiicli was only put down after many men had atoned by their lives for tlieir acts of outrage. Mr 
llcathcoat began life in humble circumstances, and made his fortune by his happy invention ; ond, 
being at once a man of talent and of business, be now fills the honourable station of member of 
parliament for Tiverton. 
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not appear under a separate head in the government returns j but its amount is not 
supposed to have increased. The exports are chiefly made to the United States, 
Germany, Belgium, France, the British Colonies, and South America. 

The following arc the principal kinds of laco usually met with in trade:— 

IIritisii Lack. —Nino sorts may be distinguished:— \xt. Quilling Nets / these differ in width from 
a small Iraction of an iruh up to i yard ; which sevenil widths arc also sometimes denoted by the 
niimlior of meshes fr<im selvage to selvage. The criteria, of good quality arc—perfect freedom from 
any Mhroiis appeuranco on the substance of the net; clearness and distinctness in the meshes; ah- 
si'iice of knots and rags from the selvages, and of any unpleasant stiffness from the face generally. 
2d. Bobbin or Piece Nets, to which the same ob.scrvations apply, may be had of varioulf width^ 
from 5 to 5 yard. 3<l and 41A, Tattings and Pearls only differ from the preceding in width ; tatt¬ 
ings vary in width from a <|uarter to tiie 8i.\teenth of an inch ; pearls are still narrower: both are 
used for the edging of nets. fl//*. Gased Lace., or Urling's Lace, is a quilling net figured,—having a 
threadlike appearance communicated to it by being, passed rapidly timough gas-fiatoe, by which 
the fibrous parts are destroyed, without injury to the net: it is merely a showy, low-priced sub¬ 
stitute for— (ith. Pillow or Thread Lace, the only legitimate lace, and, taking durability into ac¬ 
count, perhaps the clieapcst: it occurs either white or black. Tth, SHk Net is either in quillings 
or in piece,—the latter, wlicn tolerably undressed, being sometimes called tulle .- in each tlie meshes 
ought t<j be free from gum (with which it is stiffened), the s^dvages free from rags, and the facu 
from knots aiid other imperfections. UfA, Blondes occur either black or white; these again are 
either real, the best of which are impitrtcd from France, nr in imitation : each kind may be had 
of any width below J j'ard for trimmings, and of greater sizes for full-dress garments, ilth. Veils 
should be perfectly free from stiffness; and, if figured, the objects should bo neatly finished; the 
net tine; and, when intended to be black, not of a blucish tinge. In selecting lace, nets, or veils, 
the more rapid the observation the better, for, the longer the eye is engaged on the meshes, the 
less capable it is of accurate discrimination.— Perkins on Hatn'rdasheiy, p. 121, 

FortKiu.N L.vcr.—T he most valuable \si Brussels, the peculiar qiialities of which are delicate fine¬ 
ness, and .a creat elegance and variety of design. It is made of flax grown near Ilal and at Kel>ecquc; 
and the spinning is performed in darkened rooms, with a beam of light admitted only upon the 
work through a small aperture. The best specimens are produced by the housc.s of MM. Tardent- 
Pirlet, iiiifl Duepetiaux of llrus-seis. The second in rank is Mechlin but several other kinds are 
likewise distinguished for great richness and elegance. 

Lace is imported from Franco in roii.sider.ablc quantiti&s, but, owing to the heavy duty, almost 
wholly in an illicit manner, the charge for which is stated to be only from 5 to 10 per cent. Much 
of this siiHiggled lacc, how'cver, is merely British lace with French embroidery. 

LADING, BILL OF. rHihi. of Lading.] 

LA MP-BLACK, a f!nl).stance obtained by ^mrninj? the impurities loft in the pre¬ 
cipitation of tar and pitch, and collecting the particles carried olf and deposited in 
the form of soot. The finest kind is procured by collecting the smoke from a lamp 
which supplies more oil than can be perfectly consumed. Its quality depends on 
its lightness and fulness of colour. It is used in the arts, particularly in the 
mamitaeturc of printers’ ink. 

LAMPREY, a cartilaginous fish (Peiromt/zon rrmrinus) resembling an cel, 
common during spring and summer in some of the rivers on the south coast of 
England, particularly the Severn, which it ascends from the sea for the purpose 
of depositing its spawn. It is found in smaller numbers in several of the Irish and 
Scottish streams. The potted lampreys of Worcester are in high estimation. 

LANCEWOOD, the timber of atreo {Giiatteria virqata) indigenous to Jamaica, 
and which, though not of very great size, is highly valued from its exceeding even 
ash in lightne.ss, strength, and elasticity; hence, it is admirably calculated for shafts 
to carriages, handles to spears, and similar purposes. It is neither so closo-grained 
nor so hard as box, but it turns well; in colour it is lighter than box. 

LAND-TAX on CESS, a British impost on rent, which became a permanent 
source of revenue in the end of the 17th century, superseding the occasional sub¬ 
sidies of the feudal government. It proceeded on valuations of the rental of the 
kingdom, made in Scotland in 1674, and in England in 1692 ; on which last a tax of 
Is. a-i>ound was calculated to yield a clear annual revenue of £500,000. These 
valuations have ever since furnished the canons of assessment. The tax was granted 
by parliament from year to year, at various rates, until 1798, when it was fixed 
permanently at 4s. a-pound (88 Geo. Ill. c. 5, and c. 60). The object of rendering 
the tax perpetual was to facilitate the raising of money by its rcucraption or pur¬ 
chase by the propriotor of the land; and various provisions wore made for this 
purpose, which, however, have been since modified, particularly in 1811 and 181*2, 
when the management was transferred from special commissioners to those for 
the affairs of taxes. The assessment is levied unuor the authority of local commis¬ 
sioners ; but by a late act (1 & 2 Viet. c. 68) the powers relating to its redemption 
are transferred to the Treasury. 

Wc possess no very recent account of the amount redeemed : but a report made 
by the commissioners in May 18*28 states, that, down to that time the number 
oi sales effected had boon 3693, the value thereof being £1,438,513; and tlm totM 
amount of tax redeemed thoroby could not be fairly estimated at less than £63,100 
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per annum. Tho sum remitted to the Exchequer in the year 1840 was, in Eii;?- 
land, £1,145,082 ; in Scotland, £.”(),201 ; total, £1,181,28.8. In the last-montioucd 
country the tax was limited by the Act of Union in 1707 to £48,000 (deducting 
all expenses); and in 17.08 it was fixed at £47,954, Is.‘2d. 

LANDWAITER, a custom-house oflicer, whoso duty it is to take an account of 
goods imported. 

LAPIS LAZULI. [Azure Stone.] 

LARCH. [P1NE.J 

LARI), the fat of the omentum and mesentery of the pig. When properly freed 
from membranes and blood by being picked, kneaded in water, melted and strained 
through linen, it should be white, pultaceous, in thin layers, somewhat tough, 
without smell, of a sweetish taste, and melting at 100® Fahr. It is to be kept in a 
cool dry situation, in vessels with a cover, luted on with linen, smeared with white of 
egg and powdered lime ; but notwithstanding every precaution it at length becomes 
rancid. J.iard is employed in the formation of ointments, plasters, liniments, and for 
other medical purposes. It forms an article of export from Waterford, Limerick, 
and other places. 

LAST, a metrical term, of Gorman origin, used to express a load, burden, or 
quantity of certain articles, commonly of a bulky nature. In this country the last 
of corn is 10 quarters or ■29‘078 French hectolitres ; on the Continent, however, it is 
generally rated higher. The last of herrings, tar, pitch, potash, cod-fish, meal, soa[>, 
and other articles, is commonly reckoned at 12 barrels (1*2 Ch. 11., 38 (4co. 111., &c.) ; 
but the last of gunpowder is *24 barrels or 2400 lbs. The Prussian ship-last is 4000 
Prussian lbs, — 41‘24 lbs. avoird. At Dantzic the last of timber is 80 cubic feet. 

LASTIN(i, a woollen stuff used in making women’s shoes. 

LATHS (Ger. Latten), long thin pieces of wood nailed to the rafters of a wall 
or roof to receive the plaster. 

LATTEN, a plate or sheet of iron, tinned over. 

LAUDANUM, a soporific tincture made from Opium. 

LAVENDER, a plant (Lavandula spica) yielding the well-known oil and dis¬ 
tilled waters which bear its name. IJoth of these are obtained in greatest pro})or- 
tion from the flower-spikes wiiieh have been gathered in dry weather before tlu?y 
are fully expanded. Lavender is oxtonsivoly cultivateil near London, particularly 
at Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames. The English oil is preferable to that 
imported from the Continent. 

I.AWN, a fine sort of cambric. It is made in Scotland and Ireland, but the 
best is imported from Franpo. 

LAY-DAYS, a certain number of days during which a merchant is entitled to 
delay a vessel in loading and unloading. [AFFttEiaiiTMENT. Demurrage.) 

LAZARETTO, a name given to tho.se enclosed buildings, common in the Med- 
itorrancan ports, in which ship.s’ crews, pas-songers, and goods arriving from places 
wht;re the plague is known to prevail, are lodged for the performance of (^uauan- 

TINK. 

LEAD (Fr. 7^^o»i5. Got. lilei. It. Pioviho. Du. Load. Vot. Chumho. Rus. 
Sivinciz. Sp. Plnmo), a soft and flexible metal, of a pale livid gray colour, easily 
malleable, but slightly tenaciotis and not sonorou.s. Sp. gr. 11*.35. It melts at bT“2® 
Fahr.,—a much lower heat than affects most other metals. Exposed in the open 
air, it soon tarnishes ; but the oxidisemont never proceeds far. Water when puro 
docs not act upon it, thou^^h it greatly facilitates the influence of the oxtcrnal air. 

The lead mines of Britain are of great importance ; and those of Derbyshire are 
said to have been wrou/^ht prior to the Roman invasion. The most productive at 
present are situated in Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Derbyshire, 
Flintshire, Snafield in Man, and at Leadhills in Scotland. Tho metal is rare in 
Ireland. Nearly all tho produce of the British mines is obtained from the 
sulphuret called galena^ in which lead is in combination with sulphur in the pro- - 
jiortion of 80 parts of metal to 14 of sulphur. The ore, after having been washed 
and picked, is roasted in order to disengage tho sulphur ; then mixed with fuel, 
it is placed in the smelting furnace. When tapped from this it runs down a straight 
channel technically called the sow, from wfiich branch off on each side some 
smaller channels named pigs; in these it cools, and from them receives the appel¬ 
lation of pig lead. 

Load is of common and extensive use in the arts. Alloyed with tin, in different 
proportions, it forms solder and pewter ; and with antimony it constitutes tgpe metal. 
Combined with oxygen it forms massicot^ a protoxide of a pale yellow colour: 
litharge^ also a scmi-crystalline protoxide, obtained in separating silver from load 
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or<^s, enters largely into the composition of flint-glass ; minium^ or red lead^ a 
deutoxido, extensively used as a paint, and also in the _ manufacture of flint- 
glass : the <rarl)onato of lead, or white lead, is a dense white powder, commonly 
employed as a pigment; the chromate of lead, of a beautiful yellow colour, is also 
much used as a pigment; and the acetate of lead, called sugar of lead, is employed 
for various purposes. 

The pure metal is used for numerous machines and utensils ; but its chief employ¬ 
ment is in the form of sheets, pipes, and shot. Sheet-lead is melted and ca^ ; tne 
thickness of the sheets being freiiuently reduced by means of heavy rollers worked^ 
by steam-power. Tlio sheet is of diflerent thicknesses, but always weighs 9 cwt., 
so that its length and breadth will be greater in proportion to the diminution of 
its thickness. I n trade, the sheets are described as being of so many pounds weight 
to the suf>erficial square foot. Lead pipes are sometimes made in a rough way by 
bending sheet-lead over a mandrel, and soldering the edges together ; but more 
commonly by casting the pipe in an iron cylinder, having a concentric iron rod or 
core, and afterwards drawing the pipe through a succession of holes in steel plates, 
diminishing gradually in diameter, whereby the pipe is lengthened, while its sub¬ 
stance is reduced ; and the machinery employed for this process is now so perfect, 
that a faulty pipe is rarely met with. Lead shot is prepared by pouring 
inoltcMi lead, in a peculiar manner, through a colander, or perforated plate, placed 
on the top of a high tower, from whence the globules descend into a tub of water 
on the floor: the shot thus made is of various sizes, but it is afterwards sorted 
by means of a series of sieves, having meshes of different de^ecs of fineness. 

The quantity of lead produced in this country is so considerable, thai there is a 
regular surplus for exportation. Mr Brando estimates the smelted lead annually 
affordedby the British mines at411,000tons, which,at £19,10s, a-ton, the present price 
of [)ig-l(!a<l, would make the produce worth £9.‘1(),000. Little dependence, however, 
can be tdaced upon the accuracy of such estimates, as the individuals by whom 
some of the most productive of our mines are worked, studiously conceal the amount 
of metal which they raise. Nor is much light thrown upon the subject by the 
<'u.stom-hou.so records, as the extent of our exports is, in a great degree, governed 
by the comi)arative productiveness of foreign mines, and particularly by those of 
Adra, in the province of Granada in Spain, the working of which is liable to 
considerable fluctuation. In ordinary years, the produce of the latter may be 
stated at •20,(M)0 tons, two-thirds of which are sent to France, while from 1500 to 
flood tons arc brought to this country, from whence again, however, it is almost 
wholly re-exported. The ordinary exports of Britisli^lead amount annually to 
about 15,000 tons, four-fifths of which consist of pig ana rolled lead and shot, the 
rcmiainder bciiig white and red lead and iithq,rge : it is chiefly sent to India, the 
colonics, Russia, Germany, Holland, and Brazil. 

There are many load mines in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, and other parts of 
Germany; they arc also worked, though not on a great scale,in the Uniteu States, 
principally in Alissouri. 

TIio fofldcr of lead at Loudon and Hull is lOi cwt.; at Newcastle, 21 cwt.; at Chester, 20 cwt.; 
at Stuektuii, 22 cwt.; at Derby, 22i cwt. The cwt. of lead at Hull and Chester is 120 lbs. The 
load of lead ore of 9 di.shcs = 3 cwt. nearly. 

LEAD, BLACK. [Plumbago.] 

LEAGUE, an itinerary measure, reckoned in this country at 3 geographical or 
nautical miles, or the twentieth part of a degree of latitude, which is very nearly 
♦Hpiivalent to (j 07(! yards, flgH statute miles, or 6*.555 French kilometres.^ Ihe same 
measure is generally used by foreign nations for nautical purposes. A variety of other 
loagties aro used on the Continent, particularly in France, where they arc the cause 
of much confusion. An account oi the leagues used in foreign states will bo found 
under the heads of thoso states respectively. 

, LEAKAGE, an allowance made for waste or loss of liquors. 

LEASE. [Intkrest, Compound, and Annuities.] . - . i 

liEATHER, (Fr. Cuir. Gcr. Leder) consists of the dressed skins of animals. 
For converting skins into leather, different processes aro followed, according to 
their nature and the kind of article required ; as tanning, or causing them, after 
being freed from impurities, to unite with astringent vegetable matter, by wdiich they 
aro rendered no longer liable to undergo putr<)faction, insoluble in water, and in a 
great measure impervious to it; tawing or soaking them in alum and other salts, 
with some animal substance ; and currying or besmearing them with oil to reiuler 
the Ichther soft and completely impervious to water. These processes aro onen 
performed on tho .same skin, by which the leather is fitted for different purposes. The 
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thick hides, of whicli the solos of shoos are made, are merely tanned, while the 
tliin ones used for fflore leather and morocco^ are tawed, except when intended to 
be dyed, when they also receive a sli^^ht tanninii; in an infusion of sumach. That 
for the upper leather of hoots and shoes is both tanned and curried, and lino Turkey 
leather is first tawed and afterwards tanned. 

The leather manufacture in this country is one of very great importance, but ■wo 
have not at present any means of ascertaining its amount, the excise-duty formerly 
levied^ having been repealed in the year 1830. As at that time, however, the 
quantity of unwrought leather produced in England and Scotland was nearly 
60,000,000 lbs., we may estimate tiie present annual production of the United King¬ 
dom at from 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 lbs., and its value at about £5,500,000. The 
aggregate value of the leather goods is estimated by some at three times, uiul by 
otliers at four times that of the raw material,making the amount of the manufacture, 
on the former supposition, £16,500,000, on the latter, £'2’2,000,000. The total m u- 
ber of persons employed in all the branches, including tanners, curriers, shoe¬ 
makers, glovers, saddlers, &c., is computed at from *250,000 to 30f',000. 

The exports, though not considerable, are rather on the increase ; the cpiautity, 
■wrought and unwrought, annually ship^d, amounts to nearly *2,500,000 lbs., of tbo 
declared value of £380,000, besides saddlery and harness to the value of £!;0,000. 
These exports are almost wholly to the colonies, especially India, the West iudii's, 
and the united States. 

In 1821, tluj revenue derived from the duty of 3d. a-pound, whi.-h then existed 
on leather, amounted to £600,28*2. In 18*22, the rate was retlucetl on«.'-half; but, 
owing to tlK) greater stimulus given to ronsuinptiou by this rediKt«on, the revenue 
suffered only to the extent of one-fourth,—the lower duty ha^ing produced on an 
average of the seven following years, which elapsed befor'' 't ’-as eutindy repealed, 
no loss than £407,814. The reasons assigned for the abolitio' of this light and 
productive duty were, that it was unecpial in its operaticp, faP’dig w'*h «lispro- 
portionato pressure upon the humbler classes, and that th'* «;xciso regulations, 
under which the manufacture was placed, formed an obstacle to the improvement 
of the quality. * 

LEDGER, in book-keeping, the principal record of a merchant’s transactions. 
It is arranged so as to distinguish the debtor property beh»ngiug to each individual 
or account respectively. 

Accordini? to Dr Kelly, “ the name of thin book, in the Italian and other soiitlicm lanj^iiaftes of 
Europe, sisnities the master-twok ; in French and Dntcli, tlie grmt hook ; and in Gerinan ami 
other northern Jangiiafre;*, the heati hook. Tlie derivations given of Mger in our principal <lic- 
tionaries .are fanciful and contJ,';dictory. According to Hailey, it comes from tlie Latin verb h’gerc, 
to (;.allier ; and I)r Jolinson says (t is derived fnjm the Dutch verb h’gger (a typographical error for 
ieggen), to lie or remain in a place. The word is perhaps derived from the lieger hooks, kept in 
f aidal times for tlie purpose of recording tlie r nts, services, and duties of tenants, who were called 
liegemen." — (Book-keeping: Introd. p. vii.) 

LEECH {Vr.Sangsne. Ger. niulujei), a slimy,annulosc,parasiticw*orm {San- 
guu’uya^ Savignyl, generally inhabiting stagnant waters, celebrated for its mc’dical 
use in cases requiring local blood-letting. Two species have b«'en cliiefly employed 
for this purpose ; The Gorman or gray iccch (iS. medicina/is), a n«.tive of tin- N. of 
Europe, naving a deep green bo^’y, marked wdh six longitudinal iron-coloured bands, 
pretty clear, and spotted with black poi’^ts ; its belly greenish, spottedy and bordc'-ed 
with black ; and the segments of ihe body rough from granular eminences ; 'The 
Hungarian or green leech (S. iMcinalis'), found in tin- S. ot Europe, having a largo 
green, or light blackish ^een body, the back being marked with six iron-coloured 
bands, spotted at their middle portion and edge ; the bcdJy, yellowish green, without 
spotsy but broadly bordered with black ; and the segments of the body very smooth: 
of tills kind there are three varieties. One German leech is deemed equivalent to 
two liungariau leeches. These animals attain maturity in from 5 to 8 years, and 
may live twenty. They are generally caught by the hand, or by a person wading 
in the shallow waters during spring, when they adhere to his naked legs ; in sum¬ 
mer, when they retire to deeper waters, they are usually entangled by means of a 
raft constructed of twigs anu rushes. 

As leeches are now scarce in Western Europe, nearly all our supplies come from 
Hamburg dealers, who procure them from the Ukraine. “ Having exhausted all 
the lakes of Silesia, Bohemia, and other more frequented parts of Europe, the 
buyers are now rolling gradually and implacably eastward, carrying death and 
desolation among the leeches in their course—sweeping all before them, till now they 
have got as far as Poltava, the pools and swamps about which are yielding them 
great captures” (JUremnef^e Rtissuiy vol. ii. p. 408 ; 1839). They are somotimes 
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imported in bags, but moro nsually in small barrels, each holding about 2000, the 
head biiing made of stout canvass to admit the air. Many sicken and die on the 
journey Ironi the j>Iaco of capture, especially during warm weather. Mr Pereira, 
in his Materia Medica, states that the be.st vessels for jjreserving these animals 
aro uiiglazed brown nans or wooden tubs ; the leaden glaring being supposed inju¬ 
rious. 'rhose ])aas sliould bo very little moro than half-filled with soft water. In 
very hot weather, when the water becomes discoloured, it should be changed every 
day ; otherwise, in summer every four or five days, and in winter once a-n^pnth 
is believed bj' large dealers to be sufficient. The consumption of leeches is enor¬ 
mous. Some years ago it was stated that four principal dealers in Loudon im¬ 
ported, on an average, no fewer than 600,000 monthly. 

L K( J HORN. [Tuscany.] 

LEMONS (Fr.ZimonnV. i^cr.Limonem. It Limoni. Vor.Limoes. Sp.Limones\ 
the fruit of a tree of the citron or orange family (Citrus limonum)., a native of 
Kastc'ru Asia, from whence it has spread to Greece, Italy, and other parts of the 
S. of Europe. Tlioi fruit is oblong in shape, and its juice is analogous to that of 
the o inge, from v/hioh it only differs in containing more citric acid and less sugar. 
Tlie 'juautity of the former is very great (Citric acid), and, being an approved 
in the prevention and cure of scurvy, a powei*ful and agreeable antiseptic, 
.1 ..»■! .IS an ingredient in i)unch and many pleasant refrigerant drinks, it forms, 

in an . .v,.,-i.-'^sed state, an important article of trade, especially in Italy : being liable 
‘o I'enne)'!, 't is, vvlicuexnca*tcd in this condition, secured in bottles,and covered with 
a thin stratum of oil. 'Phe rind is a bitter aromatic, and i.s frequently employed in 
stoinael '.e nict 'ire.^, and for preserves and liqueurs ; it also yields an essential oil, 
whie’' i.'^ ii' h nred in perfumery. For these purposes, lemons aro largely con¬ 
sumed in iiiO’ ••ouutry ; the best are brought from Spain, but they aro likewise 
impo.teil iiom other (daces, particularly' Portugal and the Azores. 

Letter Ol VTT IRNE') , ou power of ATTORNEY,is simply a deed 
authorizing some person to act for the granter in any matter which ho has the 
right of either transacting himself or delegating to another. It applies as well to 
real as to personal projiorty, but in its former cajjaeity (in which,iii Scotland, it is 
called a procurateryl it is connected w'ith a oomplicateil system foreign to the pre¬ 
sent work. The powers usually conveyed by the ordinary letter are to collect 
debts, transfer stock, sell commodities, invest money, receive dividends, or similar 
purposes. A pure lv.'ttor of attorney to serve (he object.s for whieh .such a document 
IS intended is revocable, but when it is used as a transfer or assignment, and does 
not merely authorize the attorney to act for the granter, l|at puts him in his place 
(<?. .</. where a party gets authority to collect accounts, as a consideration for money 
advanced), the authority is irrevocoblo. A person holding a letter of attorney 
represents his principal solely througu that author^)', and both he and third parties 
are limited to its terms, and responsible when they are exceeded. There is thus 
no room for those disjmtes regarding the powers implied in the nature of the con¬ 
tract, which occur in the case of principal and agent The power, however, may 
bo cither special as to particular transactions, or general as to all a party’s pro- 
pri' til. ■ • Hairs; and it may or may not iuclmle a factorship or agency, the terms 
. f which :nu.'«t be interpreted accoi ling to the rules applicable to those branches. 
jF\< rou. PiiiNciVAr. and Agent.] A person acting under power of attorney 
must ilo so in the name of his principal, and not .n his own. A letter, unless it 
contain a» assignment, fails on iho death of the principal. If not so terminated 
or revoked, the power exists till its purpose is fulfilled, and if clearly expres.?ed, 
will authori'/o the subsidiary procedure necessary to bring about the main end ; 
thus a letter to sue for, receive, and recover a debt authorizes the attorney to arrest 
the debtor.— (Cornyns* t)iaest: Attorney, c. Paley on Principal and Agents p. 
1150-1 fl-J.) ^ .V 

liETTER OF CREDIT, a letter from one mercantile correspondent to another, 
requesting b’m to advance money to a certain amount to the bearer, or a third 
party named. The letter should ahso describe the manner in which the money is 
to^ bo reimbursed, and the nature of the voucher to be taken for it. The granting 
of such a letter is_ generally announced in course of post to the correspondent; a 
duplicate of it being sent at same time, and the signature of the party in whoso 
favour the credit is established, or a description of him, in case the document 
should fall into improper hands. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE, in their original acceptation, mean a warrant by 
a sovereign, authorizing a subject who has received injury from any inhabitants of 
another state to make reprisais on that state. In this acceptation, tho issumg 
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letters of marque does not necessarily accompany a declaration of war ; indeed it 
would appear to be a measure of retaliation, to bo resorted to when the a/Jgressiou 
on the other side is not sufficiently extensive or public to call for national hostilities. 
Thus, the 4 Hen. V. c. 7, provides for the granting of letters to those who aro 
aggrieved by foreigners during time of truce. This species of warrant has, how¬ 
ever, been long in disuse ; and letters of marque have of late been granted in con¬ 
formity with Uie provisions of acts for manning the navy, and aro virtually com¬ 
missions to privateers. They have two advantages. Is/, They authori/.o private 
vessels to fight with enemies withotit becoming liable to a charge of piracy; and, 
'2dly, They preserve to the owners, officers, and crews, the prizes made by privateers, 
which would otherwise fall to the crown. For the conditions under which letters 
of maremo have thus been in use to be granted, see 45 Goo. HI. c. 7*2, § 9-15. 

LETTUCE, a well-known succulent vegetable (Lac/uca sa/iu«), used as a salad. 
After its flower-stem shoots, it abounds with a milky ‘juice, possessing soporific 
powers, and which, in the strong-scented wild lettuce (L. virosa)^ is so abundant 
that it nas been used as a substitute for laudanum and opium. 

LEVANTINE, a stout, close-made, twilled, silken fabric, now little used. 

LIABILITIES, a term applied in a comprehensive sense to all the pecuniary 
obligations of an individual or company. 

LIBRA, the Latin, Spanish, and Italian name for a pound in weight; also a 
Spanish money of account, varying in different provinces. 

LICENSE, an official grant of permission. Liecn/scs are required in this 
country for prosecuting various trades and professions, as pawnbroking, appraising, 
officiating as auctioneer, banking, dealing m plate, di.«tilling spirits, beer-brewing, 
malting, dealing in wine, spirits, beer, cider, coffee, and tobacco, and for the making 
of glass, soap, and other commodities, an account of which will bo found under 
their appropriate heads. These licenses are issued by the Boards of Excise and 
Stamps. Licenses aro ahso required for certain kinds of vessels, luggers, and boats, 
under the a(;t for the prevention of Smugglinu. 

LIEN OR RETENTION is a right which the law gives to individuals in certain 
situations, to retain property of another which may bo in their custody, until cer¬ 
tain claims of the custodier against the proprietor bo satisfied. To constitute lien, 
the possession must have been legally obtained for the purpose out of which the 
claim of lien arises, and must not be the result of force, fraudj or accident. Tho 
possession must be actual, either through the creditor or one of his agents. Liens 
aro of two kinds, special and general. Tho former is tho simple retention of the 
property, which has beej,' the subject of .some contract, implying payment on tho 
one side and delivery on the other,—tho delivery being delayed until the payment 
is made. I*erson.s bestowing labour or skill in improving the value of any move¬ 
able, have generally a lien over it j as, a miller, a shipwright, a tailor, a dyer, a 
bleacher,—each on the commodity passing through hi.s hands. Cairiers and ship- 
ownervS have a lien for the property they convey ; but there is none for dead-freight 
or demurrage, unless it bo stipulated for. There appears to bo no lion on a pas¬ 
senger or the clothes he wears, though there may bo on his luggage. Innkeepers 
and .stablers, being under an obligation to receive guests and their cattle, aro 
said to be provided by tho law with this efficacious remedy as a counterpart of 
their obligation. Livery stablers and agisters (or persons affording pasture to 
cattle at so much per week) have no such lien in England ; in Scotland, however, 
a different doctrine seems to bo held, that “ tho lien would bo given on the broatl 
principle, that it is tho resulting security for the arMo contraria in all cases” 
ilieWn Com. II. 104). A special lien is easily created by tho usage of trade, and 
may at any time be stipulated as an article in a contract. 

(Jeneral Lien is of a more complicated description, being the right to retain for 
a general balance arising in tho course of a scries of transactions. An express 
contract, or a contract to be clearly implied from the previous dealings of the par¬ 
ties, or a distinct course of commercial usage, is required to constitute such a lien. 
“ To establish a general lien on tho ground of usage, strong and satisfactory evideneo 
must be adduced of ancient, numerous, and important instances, in which the right 
has been exercised. When the usage is general, and prevails to such an extent 
that all parties contracting may bo supposed conusant of it, they will, of nece.ssity, 
be bound by tho custom: for the usage of trade amounts to evidence of contract; 
and where such usage is general, and ha.s been so long established as to afford a 
presumption of its being commonly known, it is only fair to conclude that tho par¬ 
lies contracted with reference to it” (/,'mw, 16). It would appear that tho 
usage of a district may have the effect of at least excluding a species of lien, ac- 
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knowlcd^^cd by the law to hold good in places w'hcro it is practised. A law-agent 
or attorney has a general lien on the papers of his client coming into his hands in 
the [)roper course of his business. Calico-printers, dyers, and wharfingers havo 
a general lien in their respective trades,—fullers have not (though tliey arc saifl to 
have such a right in the city of Exeter by ancient usage, Croats, 311-•2), A factor 
has a general lien on the goods in his possession, for the general balance on the hole 
of the charges hois entitled to in the course of his factorage. Jf he shall havo become 
security for his principal with his consent, and has been _ compelled to pay the 
sum, it is part of the balance on which ho has a lien. In this, as in all other Atses,. 
the lieu may be defeated by the property being deposited with the factor for a 
specific purpose, for which no is bound to hold it if ne take possession of it,—as, 
where goods were placed in liis hands, in conscmience of an agreement that they 
were to bo sold for the benefit of a particular creditor (Weymouth v. 15oyer, 1 fV*-. 
Jun. 410). A general lien is held by packers, when they are of the nature of 
factors, and by insurance-brokers. There is a general lien in favour of bankers 
—on bills deposited with them for a general account, but not on those <lcposiicd 
fur a specific purpose, or on deeds casually left in their offices, after a refusal to 
ailvance money on them. 

Persons in the situation of being entitled to a lien lose it by relinquishing pos¬ 
session of the property from which they derive it. A factor in a foreign country, 
however, Avho has purchased goods for his principal on his owi credit, is emitlcd to 
stop them in transitu after shipment to him ; and where the creditor deposits 
the subject with a third person, apprizing him of the lien, and appointing him to 
keep possession as his servant, the lien is not parted with. {.Montagu^ on Lien. 
Paleg on Principal and Agent, 1*27-153. Cross on Lien.) 

LIGHTER, a small vessel used for carrying goods to or from a ship in lading 
or unlading. Lighterage is the expenses attendant upon the operation. 

LIGHTIIOUSE, an edifice constructed near the seacoast, in which lights are 
exhibited for the guidance of ships. Anciently this purpose was served by fire- 
towers, where also sacrifices were oftered for tlie safety of the mariners. The most 
celebrated of the ancient lighthouses was the Pharos of Alexandria, erected B. C. 

; its height is stated, though probably with much exaggeration, to have been 
400 feet ; and it was accounted one of the seven wonders of the world. The most re¬ 
markable in modern times are, the Tour de Cordouan, erected in 1011, at the entrance 
of the Gironde in Franco, the height of which is said to be IBfi feet; the Kddgstone, 
a circular tower, constructed (175(i-5.0), on a rock distant 4 leagues S.W. from 
Plymouth Sound ; it sweeps up with a gentle curve to tlm height of BG.J feet ; and 
its utility, beauty, strength, and originality, have shed lustre on the name of the en¬ 
gineer, J ohn Smeaton : and the Hell Rock, erected near the entrance of the Tay in 
Scotland, on the model of the Eddystone, by Mr Stevenson (IHI‘2); its height Is 
113 feet above low water. Besides lighthouses, there are in many places, especially 
in the estuaries of rivers, “ fioatiug Tights” attached to vessels moored in certain 
positions, to indicate the existence of shoals or sunken rocks. 

The lights on our coasts generally consist of argand burners, placed on the foci 
of parabolic reflectors made of silver strengthened with copper; the reflectors being 
arranged, and the lights exhibited in such a manner that tnose on the same line of 
coast should have some essential distinction: thus, some of them are revolving 
or intermittent, many are fixed, otliers are placed one above another ; some flash 
once every five seconds, and not a few become alternately red and white. The 
whole are divided into “harbourlights ” and “ general lights.” Many of the latter 
were formerly private property, but they are now almost all vested in public board.s, 
one of which, called the Ivinity House, possesses besides a controlling power over 
all the marine beacons of the United Kingdom. . 

The Trinity House of Deptford Strond was incorporated by Henry VIII. in 
1515 for regulating pilots, erecting lighthouses and Deacons, and other objects 
connected with navigation. It possesses an elegant hall in London near the Tovver ; 
and is governed by a master, four wardens, eight assistants, and thirty-one elder 
brethren, most of them persons of distinction ; and there are, bc.sidos, numerous 
inferior members termed younger brctliren. The powers of the corporation 
gard to lights and other seamaids are at present regulated by an act jtassed m 
(»& 7 Wm. 1V. c. 79. This act invested them for tno first time with the supervision 
of the Scotch and Irish lights; and likewise provided for their piirchasiiig the 
property of certain others, then in the hands of private parties. ^ The number of 
English general lights under their immediate management is 74, including 20 
floating lights. In 1838, the gross amount of dues levied for lighthouses, vested 
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in them prior to the act of 1836, was £119,190; for thopo transferred to them 
under that act, £49,810; and for buoys and beacons, £13,141 ; total, £182,141 ; 
yielding, after paying charges, a surplus of £55,000; of which £32,5()2, arising 
from lights held by them before 1836, was applicable to tho relief of poor seamen, 
widows, orphans, and other charitable purposes, and £22,443 to tho account for 
private lights since transferred to them il*nr. Paper^ 1840, No. 362). The only 
private lighthouses not yet made over to tho Trinity Honso are those of the Skerries, 
Spu)^ Point, and Tynemouth. 

In Scotland, tho lights are under tho management of tho “ Commissioners for 
Northern Lights,”—a corporation (38 Geo. 111. c. 58) consisting of tho Lord Ad¬ 
vocate, tho Solicitor General, and twenty-three municipal officers. Their services 
are gratuitous. Tho number under their charge is 27; and the not amount of dues 
levied in 1839 was £42^955, applicable, after paying charges, to the erection of new 
works. They are, besides, vested by the act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 79, with a general 
charge of tho local or harbour lights. 

In Ireland, the lights are under the management of tho Corporation (52 Goo. 111, c. 
115), for improving and extending tho Port of Dublin, a body consisting of tho J.ord 
Mayor and two Sheriffs of Dublin, three Aldermen chosen by the Board of Alder¬ 
men, and seventeen other individuals appointed in the first instance by the act of 
incorporation, but who have the power of filling up the vacancies. The number of 
public lights possessed by them is 29, bo.sidcs 16 harbour-lighthouses, including 
5 for which no rates are exacted ; their gross revenue in 1832 was £42,061. This 
coloration has likewise a general charge of all the other local lights. 

The Scottish and Irish Boards must give si.\ mouths’ notice to the Trinity Ilouso 
before erecting any new lighthouses, or making any alterations on those alrca«ly 
erected : notice of any changes must be likewise given to tho public throxigh the 
Gazette and other newspapers (§ 46). In tho event of any difu;rcnco between tho 
Trinity House and tho other Boards, tho latter may appeal to the (iucen in Council. 

We have no recent accounts of tho local lights ; but, including tho 16 Irish har¬ 
bour-lights already noticed, tho number in tho United Kingdom may bo taken at 
.95; making tho total of public s^nd local lights on the British and Irish coasts 
about 225. 

The rates of duty levied on vessels passing within certain limits vary greatly in 
respect to different lights ; for some or tho English ones, only ;{d. per ton is charged 
on British, and ^d. per ton on vessels belonging to foreign powers with whom wo 
have no treaties of reciprocity ; while for others, tho charges are as high as Id. 
and 2d. per ton on BritiijH and unprivileged foreign ships respectively. In Scot¬ 
land, the charge on coasting vessels (not wholly in ballast) is Ad. per ton for each 
time of passing every lighthouse, or deriving benefit thereby, except that on tho 
Boll Rock, for which Id. per ton is chargeable ; on British vessels on foreign 
voyages, la. and 2d. per ton are respectively payable for these lights ; unprivileged 
foreign vessels pay double rates (§ 40). In Ireland, the charge is .{d. per ton for 
each light, except on vessels wholly in ballast and without passengers, which are 
exempted ; double rates are payable for unprivileged foreign vessels. 

LIGNUM VITAS. [Guaiacum.] 

LIME, tho protoxide of calcium, is found abundantly in most countries, in a 
combined state with other substances, particularly in limestone, chalk, an<l marble, 
which are carbonates of lime. Tho common mctho<l of obtaining it is by the process 
of burningy in which limestone, mixed with coal or charcoal, is exposed to a 
strong heat; in this way the earbonic acid is expelled, and the product, called 
quick-limey is tho substance in a state of purity. It is white, or of a pale gray 
tint, opaque, inodorous, and its taste is acrid and alkaline. When water is 
ponred upon quick-lime it heats, cracks, swells, and a bulky white powder is ob¬ 
tained, called slaked lime. The limpid, colourless fluid, called lime-watery used as 
an antacid, is prepared hy mixing powdered lime with warm water ; and what 
is termed milk or cream of limey is merely slaked lime diffused through lime-water. 
Lime is used in immense quantities in this country as a manure, and as an ingre¬ 
dient in mortar. In several metallurgic processes it is used as a cheap and powerful 
flux : it is also employed extensively in soap-making, leather-dressing, dyeing, and 
medicine, besides many other purposes in common lifo and the arts. 

By 30 Goo. III. c. 110, lime and limestone may be shipped and lauded coastwise without any 
customs document whatever. 

LIME, the fruit of a tree {Citrus limetta') which grows in Spain, Portugal, France, 
and East and West Indies. In appearance and natural qualities it resembles the 
lemon, differing only in being smaller, aud nearly round, with a smooth rind, and 
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in tho pulp not having sucli a shari> and powerful aoid, but being, on the contrary, 
fl:it and slightly bitter. The flavour of tno lime is, however, reckoned buperior to 
that of the lemon. It is used for punch, sherbet, and other liquors. 

LI MK, ou LINDEN, a timber tree Kuroptea^ of which there are several 
varieties ; the most valuable being the common lime,” a large, fast-growing, 
beautiful tree, reared in most parts of Britain, bnt thriving best in rich loam, aud 
in warm and rather moist situations. Its wood is soft and weak, but being close 
grained, delicately white, and of a uniform colour, it is well adapted i^r all 
light w'orks that are to be partially painted, and then varnished. Possessing^ 
even in a higher degree than the maple, tho property of not w'arping, it is used 
for cutting-boards, and for the keys of musical instruments ; while, from its 
Ktarnling the tool well, it is cmploved by carvers for most part of their wooden 
ornaments ; whence the lime is called, by way of eminence, “ tho carA’er’s tree.” 
The bark divided into the narrow slips called hast^ is in the N. of Europe ex- 
ttMi.sively ]>laitcd into ropes, and worked into the mats in which flax aud hemp 
ar<i irnportetl from tho Baltic. 

LlAllTATION, in tho law of England and Ireland, is the expiry of a right 
through lapse of time. In Scotland, tho analogous provision of law is called I’re- 
.scription. Perhaps tho most important operation or limitation is its creation of a 
title to real property, which it does by conferring a positive right on the possessor, 
aud creating a personal exception against other claimants ; but it is only as a 
bar to claims connected with commercial transactions that it can be here considered. 
].imitation may cither be a bar to a substantive claim, or to a particular means of 
proving it. • 

By tl lie statutes of Limitations (English act, 21 Jas. I. c. 16 ; Irish, 10 Cha. I. Scss. 
2, c. 6) “ All actions of account and upon the case, other than such accounts as 
concern the trade of merchandise betw'cen merchant and merchant, their factors 
or servants : all actions of debt grounded upon any lending or contract w'ithout 
8j)ccialty .... shall be commenced and sued .... within six years next 
after the cause of such actions or suit, aud not after.” The period of limitation 
begins to run when tho obligation is exigibl*^; aud so when credit is stipulated 
for, its cim-ency commences on the expiry of the credit. It applies to bills and 
promissory notes, ruiuiiug from tho day when they become due. Notes payable 
on demand are held as exigible from the date of their completion, and the limitation 
then begins to run. I’ho exception of “ .such accounts as concern the trade of mer- 
chamlise ” caused considerable discussion as to wiiether all merchants’ accounts and 
charges for the price of commodities were intended to exempt from limitation. 

“ But it is now settled, that accounts open and current only arc within [the excep¬ 
tion ofl tho statute: that therefore, if an account bo stated and settled between 
merchant and merchant, and a sum certain agreed to be due to one of them, if in 
such case ho to whom the money is duo docs not bring his action within the limited 
time, he is barred by the statute ” KSxr E. Tomlins). In accounts by tradesmen 
against their customers, limitation runs on each article, so that tho creditor can 
only recover for those sold within tho six years. The currency of the limitation 
may be stopped and a new period commenced, by such an acknowledgment on tho 
part of tho debtor as may suffice to create a new agreement. By the 9th Geo. IV. 
c. 14, to produce this oifuct, tho ackuowlcdgraoiit must be in wilting, aud it binds 
only the party making it, and is not ploadablo against co-obligants. 

LINEN (Du.ZywwartL ¥r.ToUe. Gcr.ii/mcn. \i.Tela. ¥ot. Pannode linho. 
Sp. Tela de lino. Rus. Pofotno) is strictly cloth woven from the fibres of the 
ti.'ix plant, though tho term is now likewise understood to comprehend all kinds 
of hempen clotn. This manufacture is of tho highest antiquity. It appears to 
have originated in Egypt where the plant is indigenous, and where tho mummies 
are generally found swathed' in linen, some of wdiich is stated by Bclzoni to be 
“ quite as fine as our common muslin, very strong, and of an even texture.” 
Little is known regarding the state or progress of the manufacturo among other 
ancient nations, or during tho middle ages ; aud tho period of its introduction into 
this country cannot bo.ascertained. In 117.>, flax and hemp wore classed in England 
among the tithcable productions ; and for long afterwards the governmont encour¬ 
aged tlieir growth for the supply of tho home manufactitro ; but the greater part of 
our linens was imported from Flanders and tho north of Europe until last century, 
when the trade rose into sonic importance, particularly in Scotland and Ireland. 
It is, however, only within late years tliat our linen manufacturo can bo said to 
have become a truly national branch of industry, a distinction which it owes mainly 
to the reduction of tho duties on foreign flax and hemp, and tho adaptation ana 
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application of tlio inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright to the spinning of 
yarn by means of machinery. 

In Scotland, at the period of the Union, the linen manufacture, though then 
styled “ the great national staple,” was very trilling, and almost wholly domestic. 
But a board having been appointed (1727) for its encouragement by means of pre¬ 
miums, and bounties grantea on the cloth exported, the trade was in course of time 
greatly extended, so that in 1800 the quantity stamped for sale by the olfieers of the 
boarcj. w'as 24,235,633 yards, valued at £1,047,598, w'hich was ex<-lu.<ivc of that 
' woven for domes tic use. The operation of spinning,—hitherto altogether performed by 
women in their own dwellings,—was now in part executed by means of tlax mills ; 
and in 1814, some of the mill-spinners became also manufacturers. The .subse«iuont 
progress of the trade, especially after the reduction of the import-duty on llax in 1825, 
lias been most remarkable. This has been more particularly the case at Dundee*, now 
the chief emporium of tho linen-trade of the United Kingdom. Tn 1814, the (pian- 
tity of flax imported into that place did not exceed 3000 ton.s, but in 1841 it aniountcd 
to 25,865 tons, besides 4181 tons of hemp, tho value of tho Avholo being .t'905,08(); 
while the population of tho town increasea in tho same interval from about 30,000 to 
63,825. The manufactures of Dundee are chiefly of tho coarser kimls ; but of late 
years tho spinning of fine yarns has been introduced, a part of Avhich is woven in 
tho place, and tho remainder exported. Tho shipments from this port in the year 
ending May 1841 amounted to (>07,295 pieces cloth, of tho value of ,£‘1,322,835 ; 
and 122,064 cwts. yarn, amounting to ,£488,2.5() ; tho former comprisiiin' 208,415 
pieces sheeting; 137,834 pieces sailcloth ; 170,581 pieces .sacking and nagging; 
1 9,564 picc<?s dowlas ; 72,313 pieces osnabnrgs ; amt 28,.588 pieces sundries. Tho 
number of spinning-mills in Forfarshire was stated in 1839 to be nearly 100, of 
which 41, possessing 1695 horse-power, ■were situated within the town of Dundee. 
The weavers often work in their own houses, but sometimes in factories,—tho 
master in the latter ca.se furnishing the loom, which is generally tho common one 
with the fly-shuttle. Of late the power-loom has been hn<*<*essfully a]iplii'd to tho 
weaving of dowlas, sheeting, and other fabrics. Besides Dundee and i he adjacent 
district, the linen-trade is prosecivtcd exten.sively in Aberdeen, wli 'i-e ihere aro 
some very large flax-mills ; and in Fifc.shire, particularly at I )nnfcrinline, a thriving 
town which has been long celebrated for the manufacture of damasks, tablo-linen, 
diaper, and fine shirting. 

In Ireland, the linen manufacture fir.st owed its extension to tho jealousy of tho 
English, on account of tho progress which that country was making in tho woolhui 
manufacture, in tho roigii/of William II I., and who, at their instigation, iiitroducetl 
a series of laws which nad the effect of crushing the latter, and introducing tho 
former in its stead. A board was afterwards appointed for its suporintcndenco ; 
bounties ahso were panted on exportation; and, what was of more importance, 
the consumption of England, as regardeil tho finer ipialitios, was virtually .Mceured 
to the Irish manufacturers by tho prohibitory duties impo.sed on foreign lim*n.s. 
The trade in consequence progressively im^reased. Ini 808, no fewer than .‘B ,5»7}{,((.‘}f) 
yards wore imported from Ireland into Britain, besides 2,585,82.9 yards shipp(!d to 
other countries; in 1825, tho exports were, to Britain, 62,.5.5.9,678 yards, to other 
cmintrics, 2,.5,53,587 yards. Since 1825, no account has been taken at tho custom¬ 
house of tho commercial intercourse between the two islands, which was then ])la»‘ed 
on the footing of a coasting-trade; but according to a report of the railway com¬ 
missioners, tho shipments from Ireland in 1835 amounted to 70,209,.572 yards, of 
the value of £3,730,8.54. Tho province of Ulster is that wherein tho manufacture 
is chiefly prosecuted, its principal scat being Belfast; and the cloths woven aro 
mostly of the finer kinds. Spinning machinery was introduced in 1806 or 1808 ; 
and in 1839, the number of flax-mills in Belfast was 20, employing 7000 hands. A 
great proportion of tho yarn worked up, however, is ifent from England. 

In England, various branches of tho linen trade are carried on in lianeashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, as well as in Dorset, Durham, and Somerset ; 
but that part of tho United Kingdom is noAV chiefly distinguished for the spinning 
of yarn, a branch which has of late risen into high importan<;o, particularly at 
Leeds, where some of the flax-milLs are of tho most magiiificeiit description. In 
1839, the number was 44 ; comprising a horse-power of 1259. Of the yarn produco<l 
a portion is worked up in tho town and adjoining district,but the greater part is 
sent to other places, especially,Ireland and Franco. 

We possess no very recent account of the extent of that part of tho mannfactnro 
which 18 carried on in factories. According to returns made by tho inspectors in 
1835, tho number of factories then at work was, in England, 152; in Scotland, 170; 
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in In.'land, 25 ; in all, ?»47 : ami the number of males emidoyod therein was 10,395, 
ainl of females, 22,800; total, 33,203, about one-half of whom were young p«‘rsons 
umler 10 years of ago. 

A spinalo of linen yarn contains 14,400 yards : it is divided into 24 heers, 40 
leas or cuts, or 11,520 threads ; each thread being thus 510 im-hes : the bundle of 
yarn is 4^ spindles, or G0,000 yards. The quality of yarn is expn sscd in Knglaml 
by figures denoting the number of leas or cuts (each of 300 yards) contained in a 

S DUiid weight; in Scotland by the number of pounds in a spindle, or 40 leas. Thus, 
o. 40 yarn in England is called 1 lb. yarn in Scotland. Tho range of the qftilitit;* 
is con.si(Jerablc, but it is seldom spun of greater fineness than No. 200, the quality 
iitted for good cambric, though at Leeds it is now jtroduced up to 240, 

The improvements introduced into tho spinning processes have been such, that 
while the length of a pound of yarn of average fineness was in 1013 and 1014 only 
3330 yards; in 1033, the same weight of average yarn containe<l 11,170 yards t/'or- 
tcr\'{ Ihoffress of the Aatio7iy vol. i. p. 200); and, since the year last mentioned, the 
average 'quality has been carried even to a much higher point, the cost of tho 
manufacture being at tho same time greatly economized. This perfection of our 
spinning machinery has not only rendered ns entirely independent of Flanders ami 
other parts of the Continent for the sunply of yarn, of which, so lately as 1027, 
nearly 4,000,000 lbs. were imported for the use of our weavers, but it has opened up 
the entirely new trade of exporting yarn, and has been, besides, as already notie 
mainly tho cause of that cheapness of our linejxs, which, notwithstanding the entire 
abolition of the bounty system,* has enabled ns successfully to compete with other 
countries, formerly our superiors, iu tho general markets of the world. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the progress of our exports since 1020, in so fa^ as we are 
enabled to furnish eletails ; distinguishing tho shipments to the United States and 
F'rancef respectively, our principal customers for cloths and yarns :— 
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IJesidcs tho United States (whose demand, it will be observed, is siibjoet to 
striking fluctuations) linens are largely exported to British America, tho W. Indies, 
S. America, especially Brazil, and to France, Spain, and Gibraltar : they also enter 
pretty largely into our trade with Italy, Portugal, tho East Indies, and Australia ; 
and small quantities are sent to Germany, Africa, and other parts. The only other 
countries, besides Franco, to which yarn is sent to any amount, are (.lerinany, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy, thoxigh to a small extent in the last case. No foreign 
linens are entered for consumption in this country, except certain fine qualities oi 
cambric, including pocket handkerchiefs, w’hich are still imported from r raiice. 
Soine plain cloths are besides brought, though not to any great extent, trom Uussia 
and Germany, for rc-cxportatioii to the W. Indies, United States, and S. America^ 
We possess no data for calculating the present value of the lineii manntacture ot 
tho United Kingdom, but do not believe we shall err greatly in estimating its 


♦ The bounties ranged from id. to 1 Jd. a-yard, norording to quality ami value; and the amount 
Mnerally paid was from £»H),onO to i‘400,0i)0. Their abolition, whicli was graauai, uvgan m 

Ut25, and the payments censed on 6th Janu.'irv 18.12. [Kocnty.] , ,_ 

t A considerable addition wjis made to the French duties on linens and yarns uy oruonnance, 
June 26, 1642, which, unless retract^ or raoditied, will nuiterially inlliience our future exports. 
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aTiuual amount at from £.0,000,000 to .£0,.')U0,00O, or nearly ono-fourtli that of tho 
cotton manufacture. [Fx.ax. llioii'.] 

LING, a valuable species of cod (Lota molva^ Cuv.), bavin" a slender body, 
usually from 3 to 4 feet in length. Jjarge qiiantitics are caught among the He- 
bri<les,inthe Orkneys, and on the Yorkshire coast; in Cornwall and the S<nlly Isles ; 
also on the Irish coast. In Zetland, the principal fishing is from May to August ; 
whereas in Cornwall, they are caught in January and J-’chruary. Besides a portion 
^at i.sr consumed fresh, the fish are split from head to tail, cleaned, salted in brine, 
washed, and drio.l ; but tho demand generally falls short of the <]nantity cured. 
Tho ports of ISpain arc tho foreign markets chiefly supj)Iied. I'lie air-bla<l*<lers, or 
sounds^ are proiwrcd .sc])arately, and with those of tho cod-fish arc sold pickled. 

LINSEEI) (Ua. fforrfroe. Du. Lynzaad. Fr. (irnine dff Hu. (o-r. Lrinsitfd. 

It. Linseme. Kns. Snnja tenjanoe), t\ie produce of tlie flax-|)lant, consi.>.ts of small, 
Fright, grayish'lmnvn, slippery, elongated bodies, containing a mealy oleaginous 
albumen, which yields, by expression, oil in such great abundanct! that the seed 
forms for this purpose, as well as for reproduction, an imi>ortant articlcj of tradt?. 
lAuseed is preferred when bright and heavy, and esjuK-iaHy tiiat whiidi, when 
bruised, appears of a light or yellowish green colour,fresh and oily. It is producc»l 
only ill small quantities in the United Kingdom ; but nearly 4,000,0(10 bushels are 
now annually imported ; tbrcc-fourilis of which come from Ivnssia : the reiiiaimb-r 
is chiefly from I’rnssia, Italy, and India ; but small parcels are likewise l>ronglit 
from N. Amci'ica, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and Egyid. About oiic- 
liftli of tho importations is used in Ireland for sowing, for which iiiirjio.se the 
Dutch seed'is preferred. [ I‘’lax.] 

In ]{iis.si;i., tho profit sent of this tnido, tho crop ttHctnnfcs oxcoLsIincIy, the exports v:ir\ iiif; from 
ahoijt 400,000 to 7II0,(••>() lni]icriiil onartors. The principal ports of sliipment are Uiea and ''t 
IVtcr.shnr;,'. Hie chief general distinctions of lijiseed are those of soii'hi;! and ot rrii.\hinii sc ■<!. 

‘‘ The former,” .says Mr Clark, *' is understood to he a select .article shipped from Uiga, Wiml.m, 
Liehau, and Pernau, in casks, with otlieial marks warranting‘the seed to he fresh ami tit for sowin,:; 
tlie latter is of various quality, iutended to be. used and til fvtr crusUlug only, and shtpped Irom ail 
ports of llttssia, either iti bulk, or iti mat bags, c.aUed ‘ kools.’ 

At St Petersburg but a small part of t|te annual supply derived from the, nearer Hax-dVi-trlets 
.'trrives and is reatiy for shipment in May, June, and tiic lore*part of July ; for tlie pruieipaV \iavl 
reaches that market front the middle of July till the, end of Sepietnlier, ami eom\irl>ef. wliat is eaiii-d 
Mpr.sitansk and iS'initolT linscetl, and U“es to be of a (|uality superior to the eariier arrival-. Tiic 
sliiptnent is made chielly in the tttat hags above alluded to,'wlticlt are not pahl for separately. 'I be 
article sells tliere by tlie elietvert measure, forming the eotitent'. of ;i kool. 

“ Contract purchases.for lorvvard delivery arv; mad,- iit iiiittitiiii, winter, and spring, either with 
the wliole price agreed for, or nnrt.thereof, most frequently 25 to .50 per cent, ptiid ilovvn ea'-h. in 
advaiieeat once, or by inst.'iliulltts; the remainder being pajaltlo oil delivery."— TntiUr's 
As.iisttuil: ICr/MH'ts. j). 70 . l 

All tlie seed not e.vporteil before winfer is sent to Holland to be rnislied for oil. 

Li.\si;Ko-Oib in what is called :i drying oil. Gtdd-drawn, it is grccnish-ycllow, 
and more viscid than when hot-drawn. Sp. gr. ‘hdi. Jt i.s oiiti of the tdu'tipest. 
tixcfl oils ; and is used in the iiianul’acturc of paints, varnishes, and prinling ink. 

LiNsi'.i;i)-Dii. Caki'., tho snb.Aanc.e which remains after tho oil is ex)>ressed, con¬ 
tains the albuminous aiul mucilaginous part of the seed, and is used for falteiiiug 
cattle. 

LI NSPLY, on TjINSEY WOOLSl'lY, a kind of flannel, of which, however, only 
tint woof i.s coiupo.scd of wool, tlie warp being thr»;ad. 

fjKiUOKICE ItODTS (Fr. //oi.v de refiHsst?. Gcr. Susshofz, It. Lrf/nrizia^y 
tho root.s of a perennial plant ((t/i/cj/rhiza </lnlt/ a)y a native of the .soiitb «>f Europe, 
blit cultivated in England, jtarticiilurly at l’ontcfract,iu Yorkshire. 'I’lioy are very 
long, about an inch thick, flexible, fibrous ; of a brown colour, and when fresh, 
juicy ; ta.sto sweet, and slightly bitter. They are extremely apt to spoil, and it is 
necessary to preserve thorn in .sand, or in some very dry place. Liiiuorice r<»ots 
are an article of the materia nicdica, and are also in demaml by brewers and 
druggists. 'I’liey are used both-in tho form of extract and of powder. 

LltiUDBK.lE JUICE (It.iSuffo di regoHzia. Sp. Iteyaliz rn hvHos o’ paslilla.s)^ 
called also Spani.sh juice, black sugar, or sueem ru/uoritiasy is the inspis.-^atetl juico 
of the fresh roots just specified ; and is imported from Sicily, Italy, and Sitain, iu 
cylindrical rolls, covered with bay leaves. It slionld bo tpiito black, brittle wlma 
cold, and break with a smooth glossy fracture, havtt a sweet ta’ste witlioiit empy- 
reiiraa, and bo almost ontirtily soluble in water. It is used in ineMliciin?, parficnlurly 
in tickling cougli.s. The Italian is the best; tliat from .Spain is scarce! v marketable. 
About iiOOO cwts. are amiuaily imported, almost wholly from Sicily and Italy. 
Little or no litniorice juice is m:ide in this country, except in Yorkshire, where an 
extract is prepared under tlio name of Pontefract cakes. 
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npfincd Lujuoricc, or rather wliat is commoiilv called f^o, is 'jciierally j<reparc<T 
in this country by conlI)Oundin^^ inferior juice with glue or iiiucilage. 11 is in small 
cylindrical pieces, not thicker than a goose-quill. 

LISIION. [Loutuual.] 

LlSl’OND, a (lerman w’oight, generally equal to al>out 14 lbs. 

LlTKIlAltY PROPERTY may be defined as the produce of intellectual exer¬ 
tion, pnbli.died to the world, but in such terms and under such conditions that the 
l ight of publication and the benefits derivable therefrom are matt('r of pT*pern- 
'I'lio peculiarity of this species of j)roperty consists in its uutangible nature, Avhic'h 
leaves no room for apj>lyingto it the ordinary criteria of possession or occHj)aney, 
by which physical property is ascertained ; and a j)eculiar code has thus been ren¬ 
dered iiecressary for its regulation. A manuscript or a painting, while tin? former is 
not printed or the latter engraved, are each viewed as pieces of physical j.roperty, 
se.bjcid to the ordinary rules of possession. It is when copies come to be niulli[>lied 
for publication that literary i»roperty is constituted and brought into existence. 

The law of copyright is now embodied in h (»Viet. c. 45. As to all works published 
after the date of the acttlst Jul^' 1H4‘2), it extends to the lifetime of the author, and 
to 7 years after his death ; but if these 7 years should cxi>ire within 42 years from 
the first pu))lieation, the copyright is to exist till the terniinatiou of 42 years from 
the date of publishing. The copyright of a book published after the author's <leath, 
and afti'r 1st July 1J>42, is to exist 42 years, in tlio jierson of the proprietor of 
the MS. (4; fi). I'he same period of copyright is extended to the authors of books 
puhlished before 1st July 1842, and to their representatives ; but piibli.'.hers who 
have ac<piired the copyright of them, hold it only to the exteut of the did law (vi/. 
28 years or the lifetime of the author), unless the author, or his repres* utalivo 
holding the copyright, consent to accept the benefits of the act, and enter a minute 
to that ell'cct in the. register at Stationers’ Hall, when the remaining copyright 
“ shall bo the proi»evty of such person «»r persons as in such minute shall be ex¬ 
pressed” (S I). Wliero tbo holder of a copyright after the author’s death refusi's 
to give the world the hcucl'it of the work, the judicial conimiltoe of t\»e 
council may grant a license to publish it, on 'it* being shown to he advantageous to 
the public (§ 5). 

Knfnf nt Stniioners' ITalL - Proprietors of the coiiyrigb.t of books to be published 
may enter in the register of the Stationers’ Com))any,thc title, time of iniblication, 
name, and abode of publisher, and the name and abode, of the proprietor of the 
co]>yright, or of any portion of it, defining what portion : 5s. is payable to the com- 
])airy’s oilieor (§ 18). Any person aggrieved by such j^*ontry, may have it cor¬ 
rected by application to any of the courts at Westminster Ilall (§ l l)- The 
register may bo consulted by any one, on payment of Is. fur each entry i'ispccted. 
A certified extract may be obtained on payment of 53. (§ 11). 

('opU's to /'u/j/ic JAbrark’s.— To the British Museum, a copy of each book must 
be sent, on the best paper used in the impression, with all plates, ixc., tb.at may 
belong to it, I’mishod in the best manner, and a like copy of every subsequent edi¬ 
tion, if there he alterations, if the work be published within the bilks of mortality, 
the ilelivery must be within one month—if clscwdiere, within three (§ li). 'I'iic 
following libraries are entitled each to a copy of the ordinary impression of :?very 
book : —The Bodleian, at Oxford ; the Public Library, at C’ambridge ; : • Advo- 
cate.s’ Library, at Kilinburgh : and Trinity College Library, at Dublin, 'i lio hook 
must bo given within a month after any demand in writing by the jirojicr oiiiccr of 
the Stationers’ Co., or by a libraCrian of the privileged library, demanding (ho copy, 
the notice being given within • year after the publication (S 8). The coj; for any 
library may bo delivered to the librarian, a receipt being obtained from him (J; 8). 
Tlio penalty for not delivering each copy is, besides the value of the »‘opy, a sum 
not exceeding £5, recoverable either summarily before two justices, or by an ordin¬ 
ary aidion 10). When entry is omitted, in the case of a book piiblhslied alter 
the date of tlie act, the remedies specially conferred by the act tor ininngemont ot 
copyright are lo.st (§ 24). 

Conslitufion and Transmissinn of Proprrtt /.—The man who projects and composes 
a book is tlio prophet or of tho copy right,'unless ho have conveyed it aiyay. A 
simidc method of conveyance is app'ointed by the act, viz. an entry ot assignment 
in the register at Stationers’ I all (§ 18). The law was formerly in a very doubt¬ 
ful state as to proprietorship, where" the author was crajiloyed by juiblisners ; and 
especially in the case of contributions to periodicals and works ot reter«. i;ce. It 
has now been distinctively fixed by the following chuiso in the new act; 

“ That when any publisher or other person shall, before or at the time ol t. c pass- 
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ing of this act, have projected, couductod, and carried on, or shall hereafter project, 
conduct, and carry on, or be tho proprietor of any oncyelopjcdia, review, magazine, 
periodical work, or work published in a series of books or parts, or any book what¬ 
soever, and shall have employed or shall employ any persons to compos<* the same, or 
any volumes, parts, essays, articles, or portions thereof, for publication in or as 

K art of the same, and such work, volumes, parts, essays, articles, or portions shall 
ave been or shall hereafter be eoraj)osed under such employment, on tho terms 
4hat tWo copyright therein shall belong to such proprietor, projector, piiblisluT, or 
conductor, and paid for by such proprietor, projector, publisher, or comhictor, the 
copyright in every such cncyclopiedia, review, magazine, jicrioilical work, and 
work published in a scries of books or parts, and in every volume, part, essay, 
article, and portion so composed and paid for, shall bo tho property of such pro¬ 
prietor, projector, publisher, or other conductor, who shall enjoy the same rights 
as if ho were tho actual author thereof, and shall have such term of conyriglit 
therein as is f'ivcn to the authors of books by this art; except only that, in tlie ease 
of essays, artielcs, or portions forming part of and first published in reviews, maga¬ 
zines, or other periodical works of a like nature, after the t<‘rm of i’h years from 
the first publication thereof respectively, the right of publishing the same in a st;- 
parate foian shall revert to the author for the remainder of tlie term given by this 
act ; provided always, that during the term of tlSl years tho said proprietor, pro¬ 
jector, publisher, or conductor shall not publish any such essay', article, or ]>ortion 
separately or singly without the consent previously obtained of the author thereof, 
or his assigns : provided also, that nothing herein contained shall alter or aiicet 
tho right of any person who shall have been or Avho shall he so emjiloyed as afore¬ 
said to publish any such his composition in a sejiarato form, who by any con¬ 
tract, express or implied, may have reserviid or may liereafter reserve to himself 
such right; but every author reserving, retaining, or having such right, shall bo 
entitled to tho copyright in such composition wlu'u publishe«l in a sejiarate form, 
according to this act, without prejmiico to the right of such proprietor, projc«-tor, 
publisher, or conductor as aforesaid. The entry of such works in st?rics may bo 
made at Stationers’ Hall, at the coitimcncemcnt of tho issue, once for all” (§ H). 
Copyright is declared by the act to be personal projicrty (tj 

Jtemedies ar/ainut Piractf. —’Tho remecly is hv an onliuary a«‘tion of dainagcs, 
against any party publishing or selling without license a work l)elonging to another, 
or importing copies of it from abroad (§ la). Where a person pursued for piracy 
intenas to question tho pursuer’s title, lie must send spe-cifie. notice before trial, 
stating the facts as to emiliiosition and jiroprietorship, on wliich he fouttds lt>). 
All actions must be commenced withiti twelve months after tho cause of action has 
arisen (§ Pirated copies of hooks become the property of the owner of the 

copyright (S 2:1). Any person accessory to importing for sale or hire eojiies of 
books in which there is cojiyright, on conviction before two justices of i)eae(‘, for¬ 
feits for each olFenco .tlO, and donhle tho value of tho copies imported. Ollicers of 
customs and excise arc authorized to seize such illegally imported laipios ; and, on 
tho recovery of the penalty, £.5 goes to the otficer seizing,—the remainder to tho 
proprietor of the copyright (§ 17). 

It is sometimes very difiicnlt to determine whether a copyriglit has been infringed, 
and how far. In the case of books of reference, especially those bidonging to tho 
exact .sciences,—^in road-books, calculation-tables, ami almanacs, it will often 
happen that parties cannot go over tho same ground without producing tho samo 
result, so that identity is not in every ca.se (as in ordinary literary w«)rks) prm)f 
of plagiarism. Tho difficulty, however, is greatly overcome by keeping in vi«*w 
the principle at the foundation of literary property,—th.at no man is entitled to 
make use of tho labours of his neighbours for his own behoof. The chiisf diffhmlty 
in such case re.sts in the evidence of adaptation, and this must often be imrideutal,— 
it will arise from peculiarities in order and method which tho plagiarist has been 
found to have mechanically employed without knowing their a[>|*licatioii ; from 
the use of exclusive information, to which tho plagiarist had no access ; and it may 
even arise in the adoption of tho typographical errors of the original, 'flic im»st 
clear evidence generally obtainable, is the di.stribntiuu of part of tho original work 
in tho printing-office as “ copy ” to tho compo.sitors. 

International Coj)ifriffht. —Hy a late act, cojiyright may be secured in works first 
published abroad, if the nubheation have been in a country which grants a reci¬ 
procal privilege to books first pnbli.shcd in the United Kingdom (1 & 2 Viet. c. .'jJO. 
The privilege is proclaimed by order in council. It cannot exceed the aniunnt of 
copyright privilege which the acts allow to tho publications of this country (§ 1), hut 
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it may bo for any sliortcr period that the order in council may direct (§ 7). The 
title of the book, name and place of the anther, and time and place of fir^t publica¬ 
tion abroad, must be entered at Stationers’ Hall, and a coi)y must be deposited in 
the Llritish Aluseum within a time specified in the order (§ 1). No copyright in a 
work iirst published abroad can be enjoyed in the United Kin;<dom, except in terms 
of the act, which includes music, maps, charts, and plans ({iJi UJ, lU). 

In iJrttmalic Vampoaitions there is now, by 3 4 Wra. IV. c. 15, a copyrij;ht as 

aj?a.iiist nerformauce on the stage. It extends absolutely to all pieces uot()riut(!d 
and published at the passing of the act, and to all that have been printed aiTU 
pubhslicd at any time Jiot moi*e than ten y<.‘ars before the date of the act (loth 
Jnn<; 18u3), in both cases for twenty-eight years from the date of publication, and 
thence during the author’s life. J4y .5 &, tJ Viet. c. 45, above mentioned, the 
poriu<l extended by tin; act to oth«?r literary property is extemled to dramatic rc- 
Iircscntations : and it is provided that an assignment for publication of a dramatic 
piece is not to convey the right to represent it *20,21). The penalty for infringe¬ 
ment of this species of copyright is 40s., or damages to the extent of the sum cleared 
by the reprcsc’utation, and double costs. 

In ^Musical (Amipo.silions there is a copyright which, by §§ 20 & ‘21 of 5 & 6 
Viet., is made precisely the same as that in dramatic compositions. 

/ar/f/rt’*v - Another late statute (5 6 VVm. IV. c. 05) constitutes a copyright 

in h'ctures delivered, which are not to bo published without the lecturer’s consent, 
either by persons who have obtained liberty to attend them, through the payment of 
fees, or by any other unauthori/cd person. The privilege extends by the statute to 
the usual i*eriod of copyright, which, at the time the act was passed, was ‘20 years. 
There is no mention of this species of copyright in 5 & 6 Viet. 

LlTllAIKiU (Fr. JAlharffe. Ger. C»TdHe)t a seini-vitrifie<i oxide of lead, in 
the form of small shining heavy scales, or more or less agglutinated masses. It is 
usually produced in the purification of silver from lead, and the refining of gold^ 
and silveu' by means of tnis metal. According to the degree of fire and state of 
oxitlation, it has a pale or a deep colour,—the one is called litharge of silver, and tho 
otln'i* litharge of gold. Jatharge is employed in medicine, and by potters, gla.ss- 
inaker.s, painters, and others. About 500 tons arc annually exported, chiefly to 
Germany .and Itnssia. 

lirr.\lUS (b’r. Ttmrnesol. Got. Lackmus)^ a yiolet-bluo dye, prcp.ared chiefly 
in Holland from a lichen (Leenmora tarfarea), which grows in the Canary and Cape 
do Verde Islands. It is imported in small cubical cakes, of a dusky blue colour, light, 
and easily pulverizetl. It is employed to stain marblCI; also as a chemical test of 
acidity,boingreddened byacids,•while the blue is restored by alkalis; for this purpose 
it is employed either in the form of a tincture, or of unsized paper coloured with it. 

Jil'I'IlF, a French measure of capacity equal lif Imp. pint nearly.^ 

Jil VHK, the integer of account in the old system of France, is equivalent to O.Ul. 
nearly ; and 81 livres = 80 francs. Livre is also the French name for a pound 
•w'cight. The livre usuel = 1 lb. 1 oz. 101, drams avoird. 

LLOYD’S, tho name of a subscription cotteehouso in London, celebrated on 
account of its being the ofiice of the Society of Underwriters. [ Insurance, Marine.] 
Previous to the late fire, it was situated in a gallery of tho Royal Exchange, since 
which it has been removed to the South Sea House. Few or none of the commercial 
institutions of Britain have excited in a higher degree the admiration of intelligent 
foreigners. “ The establishment of insurances at Lloyd's,” says Baron Diipin, 
“ has rendered sigmil services both to tho commerce of the British empire and to 
that of other states. Tho society has agents in most of the principal ports of all 
parts of tho world ; it makes public tho events, both commercial and maritime, 
which it Icarihs through their means; these accounts are received by the public 
with a confidence which nothing for more tluan a century has tended to destroy. 

“ At Lloyd’s,” says Von Raumer,* “ close to tho dial wfiich tells the hour, is one 
still more interesting here, which tells tho direction of tho wind, and is connected 
with tho weatherc.ock on the roof. Intelligence of tho arrivals and departures ot 
ships,—of tho oxi.stcnco and fato of vessels in all parts of tho world, reiiorts troni 
consuls and commissioners resident in every foreign town,—new'spapers and 
gazettes from every country, are here to be found, arranged in such ncrtect and coii- 
venicut order, that tlic entire actual state of tho commercial world may bo scon m 
a tow minutes, an<i any of the countless threads that converge to this centre 
bo followed o ut with moi'o or loss minutone.ss. The ^vholo earth, or the whole 

* The Prussian travener’s^descripthTiiVefers to the nwmis in tho Old Kucliaiige, but their gen¬ 
eral characteristics will of course be preserved in tlic new edillce. 
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commercijil maohinery of tli« earth, appeared to ir'* to bo placed iu the hands of 
tho directors of Jjloyd’s cofteehouse.” 

In order to become a subscriber to thi.s institution, the candidate must bo i)ropose<l 
by six members, and afterwards accepted by tlio managin/^ committee. Tire rooms 
are open for the transaction of insurance business ^ om 10 a. m. to .5 

Lloyu’s Reoisteu of IIritisii ano Foreign Siiiffing. 

For m.iny years a committee of gentlemen connected with Lloyd’s has snperin- 
Vmdcif'a registry of the qualifications of .ships ; which, upon tho reports m:ulo of 
them by surveyors, are ranked in different classes, and a preference given as 
to employment and insurance, according to the place assigned to them. Until 
IfilM, tho age of the ship was hehl to be conclusive evidence as to her deterioration, 
without reference to original quality or repairs ; but thi.s regulation having led to 
the building of ships with little regard to durability, and to the application of re¬ 
pairs a.s sparingly as pos.sible, the system of classification was in that year thoroughly 
reformed. Ships arc now classed according to their real and intrinsic qualitit's at 
the tiiii'.' of survey ; and thus every inducement is presented to build them in a 
.substantial manner, and to give them thorough repairs as often as needed. The 
rules for tho guidance of owners arc stated in detail in tho Register Book. Tho 
principal arc the following :— 

Fiiist '’r.Ass .Snips.— First Description comprises all wli;ch have not jiasscil a proscribed .'v/o, 
provided iiH'v arc kept iu a state of eumpluto repair and ctKcioncy; and they are designated by 
the letter A (§ .T.‘p. 

The period of caiitinu.mco in this class varies from four to twelve years, according to the original 
construction arid quality of the vessel, tlie inaterLals employed, and the mode of building; hut 
aftiT the expiration of the prcscrilH'd period, ships are permitted to n.-maiii in this rank, or to he 
r«stored fliereto fora furtiier limited period, on the conditions after meritioneil. 

If, on tlie termination of the period of urigiiial designation, a shipowner should wish to have his 
•sliip rrmi/in oti the letter A, he is to send a written notice thereof to the committee, who then 
direct a special survey to beheld; and if, from the report of such special survey, the ship shall 
appear to he in all respects in a sound an«l etlieient state, and to li.ive preserved her original form 
uiifiltcred, the comniittce will continue such sliip on the letter A for such further pi'riod as th<‘y 
may tliink fit,—not exceeding, however, one-third of the number of years which hud been origin¬ 
ally a-.signed (§ .04). «i 

If, at any time before the expiration of two-thirds of the number of years, hei/onti Iht? period for 
whii'h shijis may have been originally a-ssigned to remain in the First Description of the First 
Class, an owner be desirous to liave his ship restored to that de.'icriiition, siieli restoration (after 
survey and repairs) will he granted for a period not cxcetsling two-thirds of tlie time originally 
si-'igned for the remaining therein ; the same to he calcuiated from tlie date of .such re)>air.s (§ .Vi). 

If, at urn/ ope of a vessel, an owner he desirous t<» have the ship restored to the First Dcserip- 
tiiiM of tile P'irst Class, such re.^onition (after survey and repairs) will he granted for .so long a 
period as may be deemed expedient by the coiiimittue, not execisling iu any case the term of six 
jears (§ .o7). 

On the same principle of giving every proper advantage to ships wliicli shall be netnally proved 
to he .superior of their class, and in excellent condition, ships which have been restored to the 
class \ ^hall he entitled to an extension of the time ; hut the term of .such extended continuanee 
shulllto limited to a period not exceeding one-third of tlie number of years for whieli tlie .ships 
inay respeetividy have been restored, without any reference whatever to the period originally a.s- 
.signed to them (§ 

>s.(Tow<^( coin(>rises all .ships which, having p,aHBed tho prescribed age, hut have n it 

undergone the repairs whii-h woiihl entitle them to be continued in or re.stored to the First De¬ 
scription, or having been continued or restored, and the additional period thus assigned having 
c.xpired,.—ajipear on survey to be still In a condition for the safe convcj’unec of dry and pcri.shahiu 
cargoes; and they are ilcsignated tiy the diphthong Ai ; hut such of the ships of this class as are 
found on survey to he of .superior description, being lit for the conveyance of dry anti perishable 
gootls to and from a/t parts of the world, arc tiistingiiishcd by an asterisk, thus prefixed. (§ (iu). 

For tho purpose of continuing a sliip in tliis class a careful survey is required anriiially, or on 
thc! return from every foreign voyage ; hut If not surveyed within twelve months after entering the 
Hccond Do,scription of the First Class, such ship having been during that time in sonic port in the 
UiiitctI Kingdom, the character will be omitted until such survey ho held ; or, tui tho case may be, 
siie will he allowed to pass into the class M (§ fSt). 

Uritish North American built ships, and ships built in India, are subject to special rules of 
cka-ssiflcation (§ § (J2, 03, 7h). 

Hkco.nd Class Ships comprise all found on survey unfit for carrying dry c.argoes, hut perfectly 
fit for the conveyance to and from all jtarls qfthe wot'Ul of cargoes not in their nature subjix-t to 
sea-damage, and they are designated by the letter IC. Bnhjeet to occasional in.s(iection, ships 
arc continued in this class so long as their condition shall, in the opinion of the committee, cntitlo 
them thereto (§§ <54, 00). 

Tifiito Class Ships comprise those in good condition, and found on survey fit for tho convey¬ 
ance on short voya</e.s (not out of Europe) of cargoes in their nature not subject to sea-dumngu; 
and they .are ihisignatcd by the letter I {§ (ki). 

Htka.m .Ships require to he surveyed twice in each year, when a cliarai-tcr is a.ssignecl to them 
according to the report of survey as regards tho classification of the Inill and materials of the 
vessel. J hat, with respect to tho lioilers and machinery, tho letters " M C ’* aro insiirted in tho 
Itogistry Jtook, when at those periods tho owners have delivered to thc surveyors the curtificuto 
of a coniiietent mastor-i ngincer that they are in good order (§§ 7U> 7!<). 
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The of all classes of vessels are i1eri),'n:itc«l hy the* lltjiires 1 :m<l 2,—1 .sii,nif>in" that tlio 

vessel is well and snflkiently found, 2 that she is deficient in cither <]uaiitity or iiualiiy. Thus, 
“ J2 A 1 ” denotes a twelve-years ship of the first description of the iir.'>t class, wltlj stores well 
and sHflieieiitly foutid. 

The case of damages to ships is subject to special rcjpilatioiis ; but the cla's fif a ship is never 
reduced before coinniunicatiiiK in wrilinjj with the ttwner, master. oraKcnt (§ 21 •2.'’<). 

The olliee of Idoyil's Register Society is 2 Wliito Lion Cotirt, Cornbill, J.ondoit. The sulis-erip 
tiini is X‘'h'is. piT annum, tV'r wliich a Register Hook aud Supjdeinents are delivi.-i ed aniaialiy. 
Ill the book for the year 11141-42, there were of class A, 5!W1 ships ; JL, .'lOtWl; K, hlMf; 1, 54 ; no 
chjiraeter assigned, Iflfitl; in ail, I2,.'12y. 

LOA DSTO N E. [ M a(j n kt. ] 

LOAN FUND SOCIE'I'IES, benevolent associations for accommodating the 
industrious poor with small loans. Societies of this kind have been long common 
in the sister island ; and Mr Inglis, in his “ Ireland in Ifi.’VL"’ te.stifics to their 
lit ility. Since that year they have, under the protection and regulation of a now sta- 
tut(*, and a “ Central Loan Fund Board ” established in Dublin, been greatly incrcas- 
e<l. In the beginning of 1841, the number enrolled under this Board was “J4 8, which 
was oxclusivc of numerous societies in connexion wdth a London association termed 


interest to ilepositors ana expenses oi management, x ; ucaucungirom'VNincn 

the loss of 17 societies, left of net profit, .£15,477. A few of these soeiidii s 

])artako of the nature of Monts do Fietc% hut in general they are petty hank.-, 
receiving on deposit the small savings of one class, and lending them out to another 
in loans ; each individual borrower giving two joiiit-.sccurities. iSouietimes fumi.s 
are raised by dejiosits from the gentry, free of interest, but more commonly on 
ilebenturcs bearing .a or (> per cent. The managing committee is formed of the 
resident clergy and others, who act gratuitously; and the net profit is approj»riated 
towards a dispensary, school, clothing and fuel for the poor, or su]>plying indigeot 
farmers with seed at prime cost. The general tendency of thc.-'e associations ajipi-ars 
to be to I'ngender and foster habits of industry, sobriety, and punctuality ; “ and 
till! hoard are of opinion that the prosperity <>f the system is in no small degreo 
attributable to the societies being upheld by their own ro.sonri’e.- apil exertions.” 
For a fuller account of the working of the system, vve must rel'er to the unmuil 
reports of the board presented to Parliament. 

In England, these societies are mostly confined to the metropolitan di.strict; and 
the accounts laid before Parliament in 1841 by Mr Pratt, the barri.stor appointed 
to certify the rules of savings banks, show their imi^ber on 81st December 1841) 
to have been only 4.'>; the amount circiilati'il in tlio previous year, £‘87,711; and 
the number of borrowers, 11,438. Neither the English nor the Irish accounts 
show the proportional amount of the loans repaid by the .securities. 

The Irish societies arc regulated by the act 0‘ N: 7 Wm. IV. c, as amoudoil by 
1 & ‘2 Viet. c. 78. These acts provide for the establishment of a Central Board in 
Dublin ; tlic revision of tho societies’ rules by a barrister ; the limitation of loans 
to £10 at ono time, and tho interest to (id. a-pound for 20 weeks ; the appointment 
of olticers, inanagei*s, and trustees; tho oxemutiou of ilocumeuts from stamp-i'.uiy ; 
tho recovery of the loans before justices; and a variety of other rules as to their 
economy, safety, aud good order, lii England,tho regulating .statute is 8iS: l Viet, 
c. 110, which contains provisions somewhat similar ; allowing, however, a h*an uf 
£1.') to ono individual, and limiting the interest to 5 per cent. 

Tho loan society system is not practised in Scotland. 

LOBSTElt, along-tailed crustaceous animal iAstaerts found in abund¬ 

ance on the rocky coasts of Britain and other parts of Europe, jiarticularly N'orAv-ay, 
from whence large quantities are brought to London : the number annually sold at. 
Billingsgate is nearly 2,000,000. They are caught by traps or pots made <»t twigs, 
biiitcd with garbage ; aLso by baited nets ; and in some countries by torch-hght, 
with tho aid of a kind of wooden forceps. In summer, when tliey dojiosit their 
eggs, they are found near the shore ; in winter they are seldom taken in loss tnau 
12 or l.'i fathoms. A sizeable animal is from 1 to 2 lbs. in weight. 

Mo lobsters must bo taken on the const of Pcollaiul between 1st .Juno anil I.st S>ei»leml)er, under 
a penalty of £5 for each offence; !> Ceo. II. c. :W. § 4 . .. 

Fresh lobsters, however taken or imported, maybe laiuU:»l in the United Ivinsdoin witliout 
report, entry, or warrant; ,3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. RJ, § 2. 

LOCKS (Fr, AVrrMr<?«. Ger. Schfosser. It. Serraturr. Vor.Ft’rhadiiras. lins. 
Sawki. Sp. Cerraduras) are in this country prineijialIy in.anufaeturetl at VVolyer- 
hamptou iu Staffordshire ; but a largo share of the trade is like^viso possessed by 
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Birmingham and London, where those of the finest quality are made. [Iron 
Manufactures.! 

IjOG, the apparatus used for measuring the velocity of a ship’s motion, consists 
of the loa-ship VLiid line attached to it. The former, a small thin wooden quadrant, 
having tne circular edge loaded with lead to make it stand upright, keeps its ])lact} 
in tho water when thrown out, while the line is unwound from a reel in the ship’s 
gallery ; and tho length unwound in a certain time gives tho rate of sailing. Tfiis 
IS calcinated by knof.s made on the line, the length between which, usually 40 or 
.'iff'fcet, is so proportioned to the time measured by a sand-glass, that the num¬ 
ber unwound shows the number of miles which the ship is sailing in tho hour. 
Tho luf/ book —the ship’s journal—contains an account of the progress madt; as de¬ 
duced from observations of tho log. It is posted daily from the luff-boartly wher<5 
these arc first recorded. It also contains tho state of tho weather, din'ction of 
currents, position of rocks or shoals, seeing or speaking other vessels, and, in short, 
all matters relating to the ship’s place^ not only for present convenience, but as 
matter of intelligence, or of evidence in case of future inquiry. The course and 
distance run, computed from the log-book, termed by seamen dead-reckonin;/, fur¬ 
nishes an approximative estimate of the ship’s position, which is necessarily used 
until an opportunity is afforded of taking olbservati«)ns of longitude and latitude, 
or of approaching laud. JSIcn-of-war steamers keep two log-books,—the ordinary 
shij)’s log, and an account of the engine. 

ijOGiV\i(.)0\y {Ft. Hois de Campeche. Ger. niauhols. \t. Campeggio. Sj). Palo 
de Catnpeche), a dyewood obtained from the ItatmntoxyUm Campechianum, a tree 
which grow.A' in Campeachy and Jamaica, especially the former, from whence the 
finest wood is procured. It is hard, heavy, of a deep orange colour, a sweetish 
astringent taste, and peculiar odour ; aiul is brought to us in largo blocks or 
billets, which are afterwards reduced to chips. Logwood is extensively cmploye<i 
for compound coIour.s, but its chief use is for blacks, and certain shades of gray : 
an extract from it is also used in medicine. From •J.^,000 to 30,000 tons are annu¬ 
ally import<^d,—nearly one-fourth of which, however, is re-exported to Russia, 
Prussia, and other parts of northern Fluropo. 

LOMBARD, a bank for lending money on pawn. 

LOSS. [I.NsuRANCE, Marine. J 

LOTTERl ES, PU BLIC ou STATE. The first English lottery on record was in 
l.’iOO, for the benefit of the harbours and other works. Licenses for various schcmi's 
were afterwards occasionally granted ; and in 1G94, state-lotteries were introduced 
in aid of the finances. Tlnl’principle upon which the {uiblic lotteries were con¬ 
ducted was that of selling a certain numher of chances or tickets, and distributing 
by lot a part only of tho money collected among a small number of the ticket- 
holders. The immorality of the government in thus encouraging a spirit of gam¬ 
bling among the people, and misleading them from those habits of continned in¬ 
dustry ess<*ntial to the prosperity of a commercial nation, soon became api>arent, 
and in course of time Avas forced upon tho attention of Parliament. In IBOR, a 
Committee of the House of Commons reported, “ that by tho effects of the lottery, 
even under its present restrictions, idleness, dissipation, and pove.rty are increased, 
—the most sacred and confi<lcntial trusts are betrayed,—ilomostic comfort is de- 
Btroyed,—mailness oft(*n created,—crimes subjecting tho perpetrators of them to 
the punishment of death are committed,—and oven t-uicide itamf is produced, as will 
fully appear by tho evidence submitted to tho House.”—“ No mode of raising money 
anpears to your (Jommitteo so burdonsorae, so pcruiciou.s, and so unproductive.” 
Notwithstanding this just denunciation, government persisted in raising about a 
quarter of a million annually by contributions which, to use tho forcible Avords of 
Al. Say, were in most cases taken “ from tho broad of misery, if not from tho fruit 
of crime,” until 1 fi’23, tho year when tho last act was sanctioned for the .sale of 
lottery-tickets. This act likewise contained provisions for tho supprc.ssion of all 
private lotteries, and the sale in this kingdom of shares in any foreign lottery. 

‘in 183(} 
other 



Lotteries have been abolished in France, but they still exist in many other parts 
of tho Continent. In Italy, their pestilential influence affects every town and all 
classes ; each government lias one, the tickets for which aro sold in all the other 
states, and a ilrawing takes place every week or two ; while, the tickets being in¬ 
finitesimally divisible, chances may bo purchased by duy-labonrors and beggars, 
who are there tho most eager of all gamblers (Spalding^ Italy and the Italian 
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IshiTiflSf vol. iii. p. 219). Lotteries are also (or were lately) sanctioned for public 
purposes in several parts of the United States. 

LIJBLC, one of the Hanseatic states, consists of a town and small territory, 
lyinj; eliielly at the mouth of the Travc, between Holstein anti Mfoklenbur;;. Area, 
including detaelied lamls shared with Hamburg, LlO sq. miles. l’oi>nlati<in, }(;,.'>(((); 
that of the city bein<f 2(),()00. The # 50 vernment is vested in a senate and house of 
burgesses. 

Tlip city is clean, choorfiil, and pleasantly situated, in lat. fi.V 52' N., Ioiir, 10’ 41' H.,»r>n an 
eiiiirnaiee liotwccn the NVakenitz ami Trave, iibout Hi or 12 miles from the month of th<! latter, 
wheio is Travenmnde, its port, with which it cominnnicates by means of liirhtt-rs and sti aiiu-r-. 
AlttK>iij,di by no means so important ns formerly, it still may bo coiisiih-rcd a thriving town. It 
possesses various siiiitll iiiannfactiires, a considcrsible share of the earrtinc trade in Hn^sian pro- 
ilnee. and tin extensivo transit tratle, particularly with llAMneno, distant only 3<i mih-s. with 
which it is comiecteil by ine.ans of the Trave and a canal. Kxports, chiefly corn. Imports, 
b’ri nch wines and silks, Hrilish manufticturcs, and colonial pntdiice. From Travenmnde stcam- 
l»ackets stiil regularly for l*etcrsburg, Copenhagen, and Stockholm. 

MKAsrriKs, Wkiguts, Mowiks, Dctiks, Ac. 

Mt-usures and Weights. —The cll of 2 feet = , th.anfomierly with the Ilansc Towns. It is dated 
22'7*> Imp. inches. j London, August 3, 1)141. 

The alim of 2<i vierfols, 40 stnbgen, or 110 kan- Art. 1. Provides that all Ilritish vessels enter- 
nes 31‘y7 Imp. gallons. I ing the Hanseatic ports from countries not the 

The last of wheat or rye of 8 dromts. 24 barrels, ! dominions of liritait), shall not pay other or 
or !rfi seheffels ll-<)4"lmp. (piarters: the last , higher dues than are exigible on Ilansc vessels in 
of oats, similarly divided, 12'!).'> do. | similar eirciimstance.s ; .and the duties on their 

The ciaitner of 8 lisponds or 112 l.ubcc lbs. = : c.argoes shall be the same as if .such cargoes had 
llibfi? lbs. avoird. ; and 100 Lubec lbs. — lOtba.'i been in Iliinse vc.s.-els. On the other h.ind, 
lh<. avoird. Gobi and silver sire weighed with ; llan.se ves.sels from I lan.'C ports shall be admittcil 
the t’ologne mark of 3808 troy grains. I to the ports of all llritish po.ssc.s.sions. on piiy- 

—Aefounts ar<! .slated in m.'irks of IB ioent of the .s.arae dues as are exigible on llriti'li 
sehillings. each of 12 ]>fciinings l.ubee currency ! ves.sel.s in similar circiunstanees ; ami theduues 
or Liihs. Tlie mark, valued at tlie rate of 34 to ' on their cargoes shall be the same as if such ear- 
the ('ologne mark weight of fine silver, is equal goes had been in Jtriii.>.h vessels. 

Is. 2id.; and It! marks llj sehill. = .-Cl. The, Art. 2. Hritaiii likewise .agrees that .all goods, 
dollar cont.ains 3 marks. Foreign cxch.anges arc i the produce of the Ilanse states, the other Ger- 
trans:ieted through the inediiini of Hamburg, ! man j^tates, t>r of the German Custoins Union, 
in marks banco, the .agio on which, compared | which may be im|iortod in any foreign vessel 
with Liibccciirreney, is u.sually about 23 per cent, i from the Ilanse ports, or aiiy port on the Elbe 

AVnu/oT.v.—'i’hc public revenue is about 7-'’*fb8bt)' or AVeser. into the ports of the Hritish posscs- 
iiiarks: the debt in 18.M) anioimtod to 5,fi(K),tK10 j sions abroad, including Gibraltar and Alalta, 
marks, but it has since been reduced. I shall also be permittod to be imported from tlio 

Vnlies .—On iin]iorts, J per cent, ad valorem ; ' Utilise ports into those of said B. P. abroad, 
on exports, nil: the transit duty is from d to 4 in Ilanse ves.sels^ ami sucli goods imported into, 
per cent, j and till goods e^iorted to any foreign cmmtry 

Treat// irith Britain .—Since the article Ham-| whatever from the ports of said 11. P. abroail, 
noKO was written, a fr«-aty siipplonicntary to the i in Ilanse vessels, shall pay the stiine duties as 
om-deseribi d under that liead has been puldi-shed, ; if they were imported or exported in British 
which provides for a more liberal intercourse, vessels. 

l.UCf’A, an Italian Uucliy, situated on the W. coast, immediately N. of Tuscany. 
Area, 4'2(l square miles ; population, l()d,l 91). The caiutal, which bears the same 
name, has a population of 24,092. Government, an absolute monarchy. 

The country is naturally divideti into the Apcnninc region : the valley of the Serchio, includiiig 
the highly eultivated plain of Lucca; .and the roast district, in part marshy, hut producing go.nl 
pasture. Owing chiolly to the minute subdivision of land, there are no fewer than 25,(><»(• peity 
proprietors, ami from this cireiiinstiineo the country is the mo.st dcn.sely peopled of Italy, and 
iniloed of Europe. The Lucchese .'ire, however, industrious and shrewd ;'and many of fhotii cmi- 
grutc to foreign land.s, where they work ns stueco-iiuage and plasternNast makers. The iliu-hy, 
though mainly ngricultur.al, possesses a few mamifactures of silks, woollens, cottons, linens, pajier. 
ami iron. Its commercial intercourse is principally with Tuscany, cspoci.'illy Leghorn, between 
whieli place ami the town of Lucea, by w’ay of Pisii, a railway is in progress. Exports, mostly olive- 
oil {the best in Italy), with silk, timber, chestnuts, and tisli. Imports, grain, seeds, wines, sjiirits, 
cuttle, hemp, flax, cottons and other inaniifactnred goods, tropical proihiee, salted jirovisi.ins, and 
pig-iron. •• The export trade,” says Dr Buwring, “ is about four millions of fiiines (,■£,KiO.ciHi); 
that of oil uinouiits to 8(M),(KK> fr., and that of fresh fish gives to the district of Viareggio an aimiuil 
sum of 2.'i<),<HM) fr. The imports nearly hnliince the exports; hut considerable quantities of bul¬ 
lion imtor the duchy in payiiient of articles, of which (from their not iH'iiig charged with export 
duty) no uceount is ke.pt at the cu.stomliouse.”— (Itej/ort on JIalia/i States, p. lid-) Ihc onij port 
is Viareggio, which possesses a roailstead frequented by coasting-vessels. 

AlKAanaKS, Wkiguts, IMoniks, Ac. 

Measures and TF(7i7ftf#.—.The woollen brnccio I hut the pound “peso grosso" =11 Leghorn 
= 23-8 Imp. inches; the silk braccio = 22*8 lbs. = 8'2:M Ihs. avoird. * i 

Imp. inches; 4 bruceia = l canna. The oil Aecoiiiifs nregener.illy statwi mmic- 

coppo, reckoned generally at 24 lbs. peso grosso elicso lire of 2t» soldi, each of 12 ilenari di lirji. 
— Inip* 1 lie wido iiioaHitrc^ in tlio Prtviiionts aro iiiado chiefly in the luoiu*^ oj I us- 

Leghorn harilc of 28 flasci. The corn staja = K cjiiiv ; and 8 lire 84 soldi of Lucca are red<onea 
Imp. bushel. 'I'hc pound r= 62134 troy grains'; equal to the Leghorn pezza of 8 reals. I'orcign 
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cxchanRcs and tliD naanri?!* of Idlls nre rcgulati'd j fswtuTO?, 10 p«r «rt ralorfm ; p«»tiiiu twi.sf. 
eniiroly by tli« custum «)f Lpghuni. L;> piT 100 lbs.; windli'iis aud Iturdnan', jii'r 

Trmlosnujn sii|iu‘tiniO!i nvkiiii i>i gold omwns! iriit. ; cuflV'i? :nid lojif-sngnr, I-.15 per 100 Uw. ; 
(iti'mli tVoroi of Sounldi, each uf 1:1 denari d'orn. - brown sngiir, liH pep IIN) Him. 

The jfnUl crown = y.j |irn. j FiHiitircs ,—' liesiale wveniie isnhnut COOik.n. 

PrindiMil Uatu's, —Cotton and linen iininii- ! Tlieru are tiu public debts beyniid pensions, ike. 

LUGliKR, u, vessel with two or three iiinsts, up aiul lll>^yll wliieli In^-stuls am 
made to traverse, so tliat they iiuiy be readily set or taken in without pjoiti;; aloit. 
Sligl^*, quick-sailing craft of this kind -were used as ])riv:ileers by tin* Kreneh in 
••.he last war. On the K. coast of Kn;'laiid stron;;-biult hi^i^ers are much employe>l 
ill the lierriii" and mackerel Hshery. 

LL'MBKll, a term applied, chiefly in America, to tiinbt'r through all its pre¬ 
paratory st;i^c.s, from its ^rowin^ in the woods until it be put into tlu* hand = ef 
the artiiicer for the purpo.se of bein^i worked up. It occurs pi-incij>ally in i!ic 
form of scantling, deals,iucii-thick boards, claj»-boards, shin^iles, ^.l:lv^s.:lnd hoop'. 
Varieties of piiio cuiistituto the ji{roat bulk of what is usually denominated Uinib< r 
in ltriti^ll America. 




MACAO^a ^’ortn^ui'HO scttloTTml in riiiii:^, lyiii.r; in l:*t. ‘..'2'^ 1-’' I- ' ' a - 
34' K., on tho \v(.Kt siilo of tho tmtrancr of tljo Csinto.i i on :i jn nui . . i>roii i t- 
iiiK from a small territory soparatotl from the Iiy vivvr rhunm t.-:. t ir- 

criiit nlioiit 8 iiiilos. I'opiilatioii ^ai^l to Lc 3(1,0110, uiu^tiy ('lii{u>e. joiuJly 

ruled Ity l*ortu;jiu*sc officers ami a Chinese luaiiduriii, - lii ■ lulti r 
ever, all the rua 1 po^ver. <■ 

Tliisi p1fiCi> was KnmtiMl ti> tin; l’ijrlui;oi'so in l.'iJMJ, in nn ra fur a^-i Inlan . fV.iril.''! liv tln in 
Ri';iin>t pirate^ that hail iTifoAted tla* oa.it; and it. wart at otu- liim- th<‘ -' nf ih ir ii'it> 
with t'liiiui, Annam. Siam, anil Jajian ; hut haviiiif KiiilVroil frinii that Mcpiia* whii-li lias 

involved all tlnnr Jiastirn umjiire, its tmdi; is now (piite iin’inisiOvnihli’. *>f late, its fliu’f ur 
rather soleintporlanee lias hi'CTi derivud from it.s contaiiiin;; Uie dwellin^.s of the Hiiro]icai]s tindinv 
with Canton, lit whieh idaee tliey arc only allowed to refill'.' ihtrie:,' (he teji-si a'-.oi. Jlve’s at Alaiao 
the l'ortin(uese and other strrfne ts are jealously watehed hythe Chiiiese, who h.iii' a I'ortdiid 
harrier aeross the isthmus, heyonil which foreigners are not a'loviisl to j.asi. A K*'ooi;tl rent «*f 
Si'Otiudsperatiniiin is |Kiid for tills settleiiid:it hy tiie i''urtiij;uesu tu tlie (.'hiiik..e '.^oierin.ieat, wliii-h, 
hesiiies, levies a'luty on the HhippinK, £CuiN.t,3 

MA(Xh\Uf)Nl is coniposod of whoati'ii flour, ilavotircd tvitli otlier arli< le.^, and 
vvorkiid up with water into a jnisto, to which, hy it peculiar procf.ss, ti tohular or 
pipe form in jiivcn, in order that it may cook inoro readily in hot. water ; that of 
.^tiiullcr tUametcr than maccaroiii (which is aliout tlic thiclcucss of a ^loo.sc ipiilli 
is called vrrmicel/ij and when siiiallor still, feifi'/ini. 'I'hc liiicst is niadi,* froi.n tho 
Hour of tho hard-;'rainod Jilack Sea wheat. Maccaroiii is tlic principal article of 
food in many parts of Italy, particularly Naples, wImum llio he.-t is ]n:iiiiifac(nrcd,aiid 
from whence also it is exjiorted in cuiisiderahh. quantiiies. In tliis ciiiiiit.ry iiuic- 
caroiii and vermicelli are sometimes used in soups. 

MACK (Dll. f'ot’/f/. l^T. Afaeix. {.Icr. A4uKkttti'iihfiifr. l*or. a spicti 

compo.-'cd of the membranous tunic or covering investing tin? hl u-k slu 11 in whii ii 
tho niitmc;; contained, and is first disclo.scd on tlio fruit ripeiiin;' ud hurst- 
in;|r. When /rood it is thin, iloxiblo, oily, of a bri/rbt rcddisli-ycilow t'olnur, has 
the spicy orhiur of tlie nutmeg, but liioro piiii/rent ; and an aroiir-tic, billcri b, 
acrid taste. That whhdi is brittle, pale, and of little smell or taste, is to be avoiilcd. 
Mace, thoi]/rh chiefly used fur culinary |mr}>oses, is occasionally emiiloycd niiniiciii- 
ally us an aromatic and stimulant. About 2U,UI)U lbs. are uiniiially entered for 
home consumption. [NiitmI'IU.] 

.VI ACIIINKllV for cottou-spiiiniii/r jmd weaviii/j is constructed on a /jreat scale 
at ManehcHter; fla.x-mills at Leeds; marine steam'cn/rines at (llas/row ; and 
woollen am acts iiiachiucs, locoinotive.s. and an innnmerabio variety of other urli- 
eJes, at many places in ilritain. Wo i) 0 .s.soss no meana of coinputiniir the tottil 
extent of these manufactures; but in a lato lioport by a (kimmittce of the Jlonsu 
of Commoua on tho exportation of machinery llltl ,p. '230) it is estim- 

atod that in ulovou towns in Lanuaslurc thero aro llj mechanical establisUmoiits, 
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whioh have of capital invested, ; and of horse-power, IfJll ; the whole 

capable of cjnployiiij^ 17,.'id- hantls. 'J'he trade owes its ori'^in mainly to the dis¬ 
coveries of IJarjrrcaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Watt, and Cartwrif'ht ; and it is 
sustained almost wholly by the demands created in ditti'rent branches of indusiry by 
these inventors, ami others in the same walk, within our own country, as the ex¬ 
portation of machinery (excepting engines and common mill-gear) has from an early 
period been jealously prohibit<al, or restricted within narrow limits, with the view 
of prote<rting the Jiome mamifacturers. This began in KiOb, by the prohibiyon of 
ideas’ Htoekiiig-frame ; other acts were passed in 17.50 and 1774 ; after which tl» 
system a])i)ears to have been in much favour, as prohibitory acts then followed 
each otlier witli great rapi(lity, an«l descoiiding in some cases to very trilling ol)- 
j<-. The existing enactments will be found under the head Ci stoms J<i:Gt i..v- 
Vio.Ns (,»4 Wi>i. IV^, c. .52,5^ 104) ; but, in pursuance of the recommendation of a 
I’urliamenia.ry Committee in ld2.5, a discretionary powerof relaxing the law was in 
iliat year gixeu to the Board of Trade, upon whose report an export-license (subject 
1.! a ie<- oi'X'2, 2s.) is issue*! by the Treasury. The former decid»-s upon each ap- 
p!i alitoi to I'xpiu-t according to its merits ; and the rule adopted is described by 
.'•■1 .1. 1). Hume, tlmir former secretary, as follows ;—“ The license is freely give i 
‘•u’ ll pi-eee^.-f's that are merely for «lr*.\ssiiig and prejciring the fil>rous sub.-'tance, 
'.MMi!, t flax, or silk; that while this substance remain.s only as a quantity 

o' ‘ <s:i>n * . a *p'antity *>1’ wool, the ])rohib)tion is kept back and not allow* d to 
: Is : blit ibat in the eas*.- of any machine whi<‘h once lak* s tlie very lii'st nioye- 

I ! Id tlie «livi.!ii.g of this substance prejiaratory to the spinning’, the prohibition 
b. cii strictly enhirce*!, and no license ever given. The n taimxl part, therefore, 

ib.it which applies to the spinning or the dividing of the sub-tanee f*)r the jmr- 
p . ./ .' (iliiniiig ; the hauding it over, as it were, to a spindl** to be .spijn.”-- 
■ ■ p. 1. \ ^ 

* ic pc'bcy of still farther ojtening up the e.xport-trade hns been miieh tliscus.'-cd, 
(‘^Mi'i ially time tin* Keport of the C'omrniltee of tbe House *>f (.'oiiini<»ns in 
i!'U. 't his c.,i'iiniitie(* did not slate any opinion tipon the selijcs t ; but they Iai*l 
betor* I'arli.inieiu a. mass of eridenc**, adiliytui from exj)eri< nce<l custoinni>nso 
**Hicers, mannfacturers, ami engineers, whi<-h r« nder.s it no longer doubtful that 
** the inoumls ami ffiiea-s ” which the shipment of maehincry is re.strainc*!, are 
not only futile a’ld uuuecessarv, but liurlful. It is shoAvu to b*' impossible to pre- 
v«’iit the illicit exjtortation «)f the forbi*hleu kinds, more especially of the important 
parts, which aro almost all of a r'inute de.>-’criptioii, and in separate pieces, such as 
bobbin-, spimlles, and rollers , further, that the prohiliitory system, serving as a 
(minis to fonugn maehijie-inakiiig, has temi>ted capitalists to embark in the trade ; 
ami lielgintn, ami many parts of (lermany, l-'ranee, Switzerlaml, and the I'nite*! 
.'’States, now abound in maebino-faettiries, full of British tools, si.perinlemle*! by 
British workmen, atid supplied early ami systematically with drawings, models. 
Of mo<h ’.-machines, as may be deerao*! best, of all new and improved apparatus ; 
ti> which imams tlie mechanists of those eouiitrie.s—Belgium especially—not only 
'oipply in sm st *lc]>artmcuts the home demand, but aro beginning to export to 
!.<• ami t*) S. .America. In thi.s way British inventors are compelled *‘ithe,- to 
11 works abtoa*!, or to enter into ongagemonta with existing establishments for 
;!)< raippl'v ;*) till' (.'ontinent of their pvul 'uted inventions, and enormous lo.-s is 
Miliicifw eu ihc in Id of labour of this country, which, bnt for these restrictions, 
would, fvooj its natural and acquired r dvantages, have been the maehiuo-sliop of 
tho uoi ld. i; i-. likewise shown th..t many other faeilitii's Icside.s the j.ossession 
of inq>vo\ cd machinery, rotpo'ro to bt‘ blended ami enjoyed by foreign manufacturcr.s 
be*' 'a. ilu*y c.m rival tlio.se of Britain ; .such as liighly skilled, steady, and per- 
set ig atii ’.ns - minute .subdivision, with at the same time combination and 
CDjiip.n tiii’ss of labour—eontignity of uu.aufactories to tho macliine-slnifis, and tho 
jiiti I’cliange «»f ideas thereby oecasioned • tho proximity of a cheap and plentitnl 
.-uojily of fuel ami iron - tho best markets for the raw material, and extended 
*l( !jiaml f'-'y ’uanufactuia’s—ahumlaiit eanital - the first use of inventions and. 


227,072 tor all kinds tif mill-work and machinery allowed to be exportea oy Jaw, 
lipped generally to most parts of tho world ; and £71,244 for machinery exported 
ider license, and sent chiefly to (lerinany, Russia, Belgium, and branee. 
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The importation of foreign inventions is encouraged by the allowance of a patent 
for a limited time to the first user. 

hlACKRltETj, a fish UScurnher scomfirns) well known for its beauty and its 
intrinsic value as an article of food. It is caught on some parts of our coast in 
every month of the year, but those taken in May and June ai’o generally prefcrre»l. 
They are found in abundance! on the south and south-east shores of England; and 
the mackerel season at the various fishing towns is one of great bustle and activity. 
Thcy^ai'e plentiful on the Devonshire coast, and swarm in West Hay about June. 
On the Hampshire and Sussex coasts they generally arrive in March. At Lowc- 
stotf and Yarmouth, the great harvest is in May and June. Their ordinary weight 
is about *2 lbs. each. The largest are not considered the best. They require to be 
eaten very fresh, as they soon become unfit for food ; and on this account they aro 
allowotl to bo cried through the streets of London on Sundays,—a practice which 
has prevailed since Kllill. During the, season, about 100,000 arc brought to Hillings- 
gatc in one week. A last of mackerel is 10,000. 

MADAGASCAR, a large island lying between lat. 12'’and 2.5'’ 4.5' S., about 210 
miles distant from the K. coast of Africa,from Avhich it is soparat(!d by the channel 
of Mozambique. Area, about 22.5,000 sq. miles. lA^pulatioii vaguely estimated at 
.5,000,000, composed of uumerou.s tribes, one of which, the Uvahs, exercises a nom¬ 
inal sovereignty over the whole. 

Ttie islaiul contains extctisive and fertile plains, interspersed with inonnt.ainoiis districts, whieli 
render tlie climate of the interior milder than might l»o e.xpected from the latitude ; hut tlii; coast, 
beirijf j^ericrall.v low an<l in many places sw;impy, is oppre.s.sively hot and unhealthy. The iiili.'ihit- 
nnts are almost all naked harkuriun.s. (>xeept tin- Ovahs, who jtos-ess a civilisiition akin to that of 
the .Javanese', and many J^iirope.'in arts wi re introdneeil among them li\ KinKl<adain;i, an em rKeiie 
reformer, who died in Jdilll. I'lie chief places of eoinmereial resort are Jtemhntooka Hay, on 
the \V., and Tamatave on the I']., from wlienco rice, rattle, tortoise-sliell, amher, A:e, are* seat 
to M'liiritiiis. The Freneh have .settlements on the Isle t>t Marli;, and at Foul Point Hay. St 
Luce Hay. and Fort Dauphin, wliere they cultivate siiKarand eolf.-e for exportation to Hourhon. 


MADDER (Dn. il/fv, A'r«p, I'r. Alizari, Uarancc. Ger. Krupp, I'drhrrr'utlic 


van 'ty termed hubui prrrprina; tht} reiiiriiudcr from the linclnrhi. The 

suli-tnncc contains at least two di.stinct colouring principles, ri fawn ami a red ; 
yi- ldnig two tints, namely, mathler-rcit, which contrtins the who!.' of the c.ilotiriag 
matter, and /t/r/-ey-rtv/, the Miperior brilliam y of xtbieh arises from the re<l por- 
liou being alone pre.servetl. M.idder is extei.sivelv u.s*al for dveing calieo, lit,, n, 
amJ woollen cloth, and m the pn-itaratioii of ma<ldcr-lakes. The roots are taken 
up at the end ol ^eptember and kiln-dried. Tlio best are about tln' tbiekm*s.. of a 
goo.se-quill, senii-tr.iusparcut ; when broken, of a reddish i ulour, v< rging towanis 
puride, posses-siiig a strong .smell, and having the bark sni«)oth : a v.dh.w bin' imli- 
cates infi'nority. Jhe im])ortations from Turkey (via Smyrna) and Italy consi. t 
entirely of the root.s in their natural state ; but the whole of the /ealand madder, 
and the g're-aler part ot the !• n ndi, is shipped in tin' state of powder. In Zealand, 
previous to grinding, the roots arc carefully as.‘<orted : tho interior bright ii.art of 
tin! finest makes crop-madd(!r ; ovihro i.s iireparcd from good roots not peehnl ; 
^amene is the ordinary pow.ler ; ami vmll, m - le from peelings and refuse, is an 
inferior sort used for cheap dark coloiir.'i. In Frainas, it i.s |>repar«‘d nearly in the 
same inamicr. Miuldcr may bo preserved a long time, but b.'ing injured by moist¬ 
ure, which it readily absorbs, it should be kept in a dry place. 

'J'lio imiiortations of this commodity for home consumption have been doubled 
within the last ten years, and now rather exceed 200,000 cwts.; about one-half 


conri|^)aratJve viei 
British market: 


Mn/itfer JtooU. —Turkey, £2, fls. to £2, 10s. per cwt. 

MtuItinr.—DutvU, crop, per cwt., .f.3, .Is. to £4, Ills.; Oiiihro, £2, fls. to £3 ; Haniene FI 10s 
to £2 ; Mull, 78. Od. to £1 ; French, £2, IOh. to £3, ,'m. ; ISpanish, ,FJ, (Is. to .Cl, 15s. ’ ' ’ 

MADEIRA, afertile and beautiful island belonging to I’orlugal. lying about 4.50 
miles W. from the coast of Morocco. Area, .‘{OO s«j. miles. I’opulatioib iiielmliii"- 
I'orto .Santo, about 1I'2,.500. Funchal, the chief city and [lort, pop, 20,000, is tho 
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residence of the governor of tliis island and of the adjoining islets, Porto Santo 
and D(;s<'rtas. 

Matkiira consists of one larpe mountain, with brandies rising every wherefrom the sea towards 
the centre of tin? island. Tiio climate is very mild and Iiealthy ; the mean teiiiperature of the 
year not excct'ding (15“. Vines form the chief uliject of cultivation, and large quantities of the 
wine produciid are exjuirted. jiarticularly to lingland, where its consumption was facilitated by 
the Metiiveii treaty CWink], and to the Unit<?d Htates. A tenth part of the whole is tak<'n 
for taxes; the rest is divided between the proprietor and farmer. Tlie growtli of the islaiul was 
fonm iiy estiinati-d at .'{((.(MM* ])ipcs, but it does not now exceed Ifl.uuu, of which only the better 
sorts are exported, the remainder being made into brandy for the lira/.ils, converted into v4rc'/:ir, 
or used at home. This deeliue, .attributed partly to the froqtieiiey of adulteration, and partly 
the preference given to sherry and French wines, has led to a great jiart of the soil being n|>plied 
to other purposes. The eulture of potatoes and other provisions has luen extended oti tlie higlier 
grounds. The planting of coffee has also become very general in the island, and with considerable 
siiecess. The sugar-e.anc has been tried, but docs not repay its expense. 

TIu! only port is l<'inichal, in long. 17“ 6' W., lat. N., an irregularly built, dirty town, 

.situate in tlie centre of a large b.ay. I t is strongly fortitied, but has no harbour, and the roadstead 
is not seeurc, esjiecially in winter. The merciiunts arc cliietly EiiglLsh. 

'J'lie exports, ainoiiiiting amuially to about ,C'24l',<•(><>, consist jirineipally of wine, with fruits, 
dragon’s-blood, honey, wax, orchil, tobacco, and sbip-provi.sion.«. The imports arc cliietly cot¬ 
tons, woollens, and other mamifacturcs from Britain; sheep, salted i»rii\isioiis, fish, oil, timber, 
and corn ; with tropical produce of different kinds from United States, Portugal. (■ ■. iioa, ami other 
]daees. About .'>0,000 tons of sliippiiig enter the port annually, of wbieh about .'.l-.'lth.-. are Uriti.sh. 

Mfifsitrcs anti Wt'njhts in general those of Portugal; but 23 corn alquicrcs c>f Madi.'ira equal g4 
of l.i!.b<>u ; and 12 wiiieahimdes of Aladcira equal 13 of Lisbon. 3f«^/tr//accounts ar.' kept in luilreas, 
each equal to tlie Spanish doilar. In exchanges the luilri'a is convert^fl into sterling at a nominal 
or assumed ]inr of 511 pence, allowing a pretiiiutn for bills on London, varying from .about 2,"i to 
."() per cent. Jinport <{nf//, 20 per cent, on all articles except provisions. 

AlAf JNA (.xKyKCIA WAIIE, a term apjiliedby en.stomIioii.se officc.tw to Ktru.s- 
can va.ses, urns, and other kinds of ancient pottery. 

MAt JNE.SlA, a well-known medicinal earth, commonly obtained by burning tlio 
carbonate of magnesia, whence it is sometimes called enkinrd vKuniesla. Jt i.s a 
white, soft powder, and po.s.sesses neither ta.ste nor smell. The carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia is found ill a natural state in Piedmont, Moravia, ITohoken in N. America, 
and in tho East Indies, hut it i.s usually manufaetnred from the hillerii of sea-salt 
works. It i.s a white, light powder, resembling the pure earth, but posses.siug only 
about one-half of its strength. 

M .MJ NET, a. combination of the protoxide and peroxide of iron, 

MAI 10(1 ANY (Sp. Cao/>a)y tho timber of a stnp<'ndon.s tree, of wbieh there aro 
several varieties, the principal being tho Swh'/rnin ma/iaponi, a native of tho West 
Indies and Central America, and found in luxuriant condition in the rich valleys 
among the mountains of Cuba, and those that open upo» the bav of Honduras. It 
is suppo.sed to take about ‘JUO years to arrive at maturity. ^J'his wood was fir.st 
introtuiced into England in the beginning of last century, since which, though 
costly, it has become the principal limber for furniture and cabinet making, 
having entirely supplanted tlxo walnut, formerly in general use for the same pur¬ 
poses. Ei-oin ’20,(100 to ’25,000 tons aro now annually imported into Hritain ; three- 
fourths of which aro brought from Honduras, and the remainder from Cuba and 
Ilayti. 

Tlio timber is best upon the coldest soils .and in tlio mo.st exposed situations. W’hon it grows 
upon moist and warm lands, it is soft, coarse, spongy, and contains sap-woo<l, into w liicb some 
worms will eat. That which is most accessible at llonduras is of this description ; and therctore 
it Is only used for coarser works, or for a ground on which to lay veneers of the choicer .sorts. 
AVlion grown among rocks and much exposed, the size is inferior; hut the timber is superior in 
strength, and tlie colour is richer. “ Since the produce of Jamaica has hcen nearly e\hati.ste<l. 
there are only two kinds known in tlic market,—Bay-wood, or that which is got from the conti¬ 
nent of America, and Spanish-wood, or tho produce of the islands, chiefly of Ctilia and Ilayti. 
Though tho Bay-wood is inferior to the otlier, both in value and iti price, it i.s often very beauti¬ 
ful, and may be obtained in logs as large as six feet square. It is, however, not nearly so compact 
as the otlier; tlie grain is apt to rise in iiolishing, and, if it bo not covcrt*d by .a water-proof 
varnish, it is very easily stained. It also gives to the tool in carving, and is not well adapteil for 
ornaments. Spanish-wood cuts well, takes a fine polish, resists scratches, stuiii.s, and fracture.H 
much better, and is generally the only sort upon woiich much or delicate vorkmanship should be 
c.xpcndod.*'— (Ltb. qf Ent. Knowledge i SuftsfoMm, vol. i. p. 151.) 

There are two East Indian species, but they aro not imported in any qnantitie.s into this coun¬ 
try : The S- febrifitga, likewise a gigantic tree, grows in the mountainous parts of Central lllnaos- 
tan ; its wood is of a dull red colour, hard, heavy, and durable: and tho S. chloroxglon, a smaller 
tree, found in tlic mountains of the Circars; its wood is of a yellow colour, rc.scnibling box. 

MAIZE, ott INDIAN CORN (.Xea Mays\ the most productive, aud at the same 
time tho most unequal in its produce, o^ all tho grains. Tho oars consist ot a 
cylindrical substance, over which the seeds aro ranged in eight or more straight 
rows, each of thirty or forty grains. Tho prevailing lino of tlio corn is yellow or 
various shades. The pi’oduco varies in tho same field, according to the .soa.son. 
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from 40 to 200 or 300 for ono. Fertile lands nsnally afford a return of 300 or 400 
fold. Maize does not suffer from cold until the mean temperature falls to*!")", and 
no heat is injurious to it. It forms a principal food in tho United States, Mexico, 
Africa, and some parts of tho East Indies. In the East it is^ considen'd as an 
inferior grain, ami bears the same rank in rclati«*n to rice that oats or barley does to 
wheat in Britain. A small variety is partially cultivatetl in the south of EurojK' ; 
but the attempts made to introduce it into this country havti be(*u unsuccessful. 

Mi)LACCA, a settlement of the East India Uonipany, extending about 4(i miles 
c.long the shore of the Malay pctiiiisula, by 30 inland. Area, tSOO s<|, miles. I’ojm- 
lation, 22,000, chiefly Malays. Tho town is in lat. 2"* 14' N., and long. 102"’ 12' JO.; 
l>op. 12,000. The government is vested in a re.sident, deputy to a chief resident 
at Singapore. 

M-alacfa was taken from the Dutch durinsr last war, and restored at the peace in Ittl.’i; Inil in 
1U:?.5 it «as received from them in exchange for settlements in Sumatra. It is jiot a place of iiiue!i 
v.alue. Tile soil is deficient in fertility ; ami its foreign trade has liecn sn])planted liy the two great 
emporiums in its noigiihourhood, Sinuacork and Pknano. The climate is reckoned hcaltliy, 
l''ahrenheit ranging only from 75^''to !!.>'. The productions are tin and fruit, with a little gohl. 
Provisions are cheap. Large ships anchor about li mile from the town. 

Mt'axm'i's and —The eoviil =:= UH Imp. inehes. Tlie Mjilay poeul of 100 catties I.'!.'* 

Ihs. avoird. ; 3 peeuis ^ 1 luih.'ir ; the last of .'iO measures or r»00gantons — 2!» ewts. avoird. nearly ; 
the euyan of rice or salt is 40 peeuis; the kip of tin isA.-i|iial about doj lbs. avoird. tiold ami siher 
are weighed hy the hiinc.'il of 1132 troy grains. Mom'}/ aecounts are stated in Spaid^li <h>llars of 
loo ei-nts, winch form tho*general tairreaey of tho “ fetraits.” A variety of Indian anti linteli 
coins arc also in eircnlation. 

MALT, harlcy-coru which has l oon subjected to artificial gcriniiiatioii, amllln'u 
tlricd ill a kiln, processes by wliieh its farina is mellowed or sweetened, and so fil- 
te<l for the purposes of tho brewtir. [ Bkf.r.] The first operation is that ot'.sf/y /)- 
iitf/ the grain in water, when it absorbs moisture, softens, ami sAVt'lls ; tt is then 
snbjeeted to /‘oNc/t'nif/ and by whieli it becomes warm and swetdens, and 

germination is allowotl to proceed until tlio acrospii’o, or rudiment of the fiitiiro 
stalk, is reatly to burst the shell, at which stage it has aetpiired its inaxinium of 
saceharification. It is then kUii-ilricd at a low or high heat, aeeordiug as it is 
wanted to bo palo, amber, or brown. Tho pale or audier malt, tho only kinds 
whieh yield tho saeeharine or fenncntahlo e.xtraet, should, when good, ho eunipai-t 
but friable, white ami mealy in their fracture, of an agreoablo somowliat pnngeut 
smell, not smoky, and of a pleasant sweet tasto. Tho brown malt is not I'ernieiit- 
ablo, but is employed to impart flavour. Besides tlicrse there is black or patent malt, 
a roasted kimi, cmidoycd instead of burnt .sugar mertdy to colour rmrter. .Malting 
is not usiiallv comiucteJ during .summer, bocauso in hot weather the grain is apt to 
hecftino mouldy. 

Th<! fpKintity of malt consumed in England has been long very con.'-iderabh' ; 
but it lias not iner(?a.«ed in a degree projxjrtional to the iiiereaso of tin* p<.j»n!:ition, 
—a circumstance attributed partly to the more general use of tea, eofl'ee, and oilier 
bi.‘\erages, and partly to tlio higher price of malt liipior.s arising from the augim-nted 
•lulies on malt and beer, and the limited supply to bo obtained in this country of 
fine barley suited for malting. Thus the (piantiiy charged with <hity in Lnglaml 
wa.s, in 17(13, 2(>,7.>1,.'>0.5 bushels; in 17.')l), 2.'>,2}5J,7}W> bushels; in 17fi(), 21,.'>7l>,!>o.O 
bushels ; ami in IdlO, 23,.'>4(),34(i bushels. J.ittlodifference oee.urrod in these <piaii- 
tities until of late years, when a .stimulus was given to consnmptiun by the reduction 
of the duty oil malt in 1322, and still more by the abolition in 1330 of the beer 
duties, as will be seen by tho following table, which shows the ipiaiitity of malt 
cliarge.d with duty, and the amount of revenue reci-ived thereon in varimi.s years 
-iinee 1320, in the different division-s of tho kingdom :— 


Y.;irs. 

KtigliinU. 1 

Sc-Ollillld. 

Ireland. 

1 

Net Duty. 


IJu'-hfls. 1 

linshtli. 

niishelK. 

linshels. 

£ 

1320 

23,»K4.242 

1,1112,21 *8 

1.703,«i71 

20,800.121 

5,088, lO.'i 

lie*; 

20..')7iw41 

;i,92.->,847 

2,70(>.1«!2 

;{fi,205,4.50 

4,384. 11 ;.3 

l«3't 

2«,!«'0.;«12 

4,lel,!l4« 

l.JWO.OiO 

32,002,4.'>4 

3,4.10.271 

jh:w 

;.«J,073,».'5<! 

4,4.'>f»,.'>.'i3 

2,:P..I,04.'i 

42,802,054 

5,4!t!',}t8.l 

Ki.lfi 

37.JH«.0'»7 

4,00.3,187 

2.287,.'».3.''. 

44,387.710 

5,t;00,870 

IJW 

3.1,0!*2.3.'>« 

4,.'>):.3,440 

2 , 275,347 

40..';51,140 

5 , 210.007 

lii.'Ml 

33,H23,!>«.'J 

4,410,141 

2,202,440 ; 

4 * 1 ,, 51 .5,., 0(1 

4,0.3»,OIIO 

111311 

.Ti.tCJO.oiO 

4,.‘«;ii,37-3 

1,744,.5.''.2 1 

30,030,041 

4,845.010 

1X40 

1H41 

3(J,(i.'i3,440 

4,307,.'i04 

1,400,112 I 

42,4.’iO,8.''4j 

4,y83,(;tl2 



Of tho .sixty excise “collections” into which England ami Walra are divided, 
1C ten following arc those from which the largest amount of malt dWy is obtained: 
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Loovls, Suffolk, Bedford, Cambridge, Hertford, Surrey, Grantham, Norwich, Esses, 
and Idncolii. 

The. Duly on malt in Enjiland was first imposed in lfii)7, w'iicn it was fixed at tlie rate (rocUota d in 
liii]>crial measure) of per bushel; which, in 17 fi<h "Os increased to !»♦ ,-,*1. ; in I7Wh to Is. -Ijd.; 
in l/hl. to Is. 74d.; but. in it wa.s reduced to its former rate of Is. 4.td. ; in l!;0>, it was in- 
cre;is -d to 2.s. .Od.; in to 4s. .">3d.; iti Ihlfi, it wa.s aprairi redue. tl to tjs, .Oil., Mliidi rate la-ti-d 

only till nilll, when it was raised to a.s. 74d.; in ]Hi2, it wa.s fixed at I's. 7d. per bushel; since wh'.eh 
no alteration htut bi'on luiide. 

In iScotland, the duty eoniintnced in 17h‘l, ::n<l in Ireland in J7'!.7; .and after various fliietuatiuiis 
was fixed, in Kftii', in both eoiintries, at tls. 7d., us iii England,—tJtiit lu.ade from here or 
however, being only ‘Js. per hti'hel. 

7'he chanjhiy unit ailh dum of the duty arc regttlatcd by the acts 7 & fi fJeo. 1V. c. .'<2. .'.'J, a:;d 
111 ; II Geo. IV. c. 1? ; and 7 <1* H Wni. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 49. Ily the fir.st-mentioned act eway 
per.son making malt is reipiired to enter his jtremises and utensils with tlie excise. An individi...'l 
residing in a remote jtari of any eollection, and making malt .solelv for domestic use, mas he en¬ 
tered .as a fiy-uialtster; but the c.veiso uflteer must take a gaugts of each .steefiing. after wltieh liis 
surveys are not retjiiired to be made olteiier than once a-week, until the gr.ain is dried ofi'. If uiiiii 
ho iiiaile for private use in considerable quantities, the person making it ceases to be consider, d a 
by-iiij(lister. 

The ;iet 7 st 9 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet. r. 49, § 9, fixes the following allowanctfs to he made for tl:e 
inerease in the sever,al gauges, in conseipience of the swell <if the eorii; namely, while the grain is 
in the eisterii, or in thi; eoueh, or direi ted to he deemed so, an allow.auce of liiA bushels per loi*; 
when tilt! grain i.s on the Hoor, or ttn the kiln, after the expiration of 2t» hours, if it has been piw i- 
ou'Iy giiuged, or if it has not been so tifter the expiration of 3U hours, an allowance of oue-b.ilf; 
the duty to he tduirged on the best giiuge. 

For the other regulations we must refer to the acts theiaselves. [('onv.] 

MALTA, ail i.slaml pos.^cs.^cd by Groat Britain in tbo .Mt.alitorranean, about CO 
miles S.S.W. of Sicily. Extreme length, 17.} miles, and breaiitli, 9,{ iiiiks. An a, 
!>.a sq. mile.s. population in liWJl, 10.5,4.'>(J, including .a'JOd Briti.-li, and -Idb’I alieu.s. 
The local government is vested in a military commander, who, in legi&liitive maaer.s, 
is assistetl by a council of six iicrsons nominated by the erutvn. 

The S. cotist is rocky and inaccessible, but the ground slopes from thonce to the N. side, .Tud 
the i.sland is in general flat. It posse.sses no rivers, and few s|>ring.s: and its aspi-ct is sterile. 
About one-half of the whole .surface, however, ha-; been subjected to c•nltivatio^. 'I In- .st.-iple pro¬ 
duce i;; cotton ; tile clilcf other productions .nre nhe.'it, barley, jiube, fruit, e.specially oranges, 
potatoe.s, sail, and cummin .seed; but the gnvin raised ivoqual only to about one-third of the een- 
suniptioii, and very few cattle or sheep are bred. Imports, chiefiy wheat and other grain friim the 
Ifiack Sea and Sicil.v; llritfsh in.aniifactiire.s; .sng.ar, coffee, ami leaf lolwiceo; live-stock, chiefiy 
from Africa ; oil .'ind wine from Sicily and Italy ; spirits, wood, coals, and cheese, witli a vari.-ty 
of other articles ; the whole amounting annually to ahunt ,Cdoo,<MI(i. Exports, cottons, s.ail-elotli, 
and .>arn3 of Al.altosc mamifaetnri>; also cahiliot-work, gold and silver filigree work, and eut- 
stone, segars : with reshipnients of colonial produce, grain, Hritish niuniifaetiires, and wine; the 
whole anioiint being from to 4(Mt,(KM). About land xesftils numially arrive, having an 

aggiH-gate btirthen of 190,1100 ton.s ; of which, however, CflO vessels, burthen l.'l.ooo tons, eon.sist of 
.small craft chiefiy trading with Sicily. Tlic Maltese arc expert earpenter.s and active seamen ; and 
^hiphuilding is on the increase, the vessels being registered us British : about IfiUO tons were buiit 
in 1».'19. 

/.<» Vnleita, the port, citadel, and scat of government, lies in laf. .*15° 54' N., long. 14° .11' E., on 
the IsMO. coast, on a narrow neck of land fonning two harbours, the wliole of which is defemhd 
by stupendous ffirtificatiuns. The northern harbour is solely appropriated to the purpo.ses of 
quarantine. 'I'he Soutlieni or Grand Port is large, safe, and couimudiuus, running up 13 mile in 
II S.W. direction ; and tlie shore is .so bold that a line-of-battle ship may lie close to it. On Iho 
Valetla siilo it is one continued line of wharfs for the acconiuiodation of merchantmen. Popula¬ 
tion, including the three districts of Cospicua, Vittoriosa, and Sengiea, on the oi>posiie side of the 
harbour, ahoiil .'50,000. Provisions are abuiulant and cheti.)>, and w.ater is supplied from tanks. 
The climate, though warm, is in general salubrious, especiallv between October and May. Tlio 
“ sirocco,” or 8. E. wind, which mostly prevails in September, is oppressive anil enerviitiiig; 
though the “ gregale,” or N. K. wind, in winter, i.s that which blows with the greate-t fury. 

Malta was a place of great importance during last war, having become the einporiuin of that 
cnminercc which was shut out Irom the Continent by the openition of the Berlin and .M ian de¬ 
crees; but it received a sudden interruption from the plague, xvhieh broke out in IJll.’I; and (la* 
qii.arantino regulations afterwards nmintained in Italy and France on x-essels aiTi\ing from the 
i'land, operated fora longtime most prejmlichilly to traile. In 1829, these resirictioii.s were repealed. 
More reeently, Valetta has been made a free port,—a cireunistanee wliieh, joined to it- lieing the 
princi)ial Britisli naval st.ation in the Meditcrranc,an, as well as the most advantageniis point of 
rendezvous for steain-vessels ]>lying between Italy, France, and England, and the Levant, to supply 
tla-ni.solves with coals, render it of great importance both in a politie.'il end coniiiiercial view. 
The island, ^it may be observed, likewise proinisc.s to become an extensive entrepot lor tlie corn of 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean, no less from it.s central position than from it.s etiricttlori, 
which, heing excavateil in the rock, are admirably adapted for the safe keeping (>f grain. 

Qozo, Ctnniiio, and t'iJjlu, are islet dei'eiidencies of afalta. The rir.--t. Id miles long, by •'51 in 
breadth. Inis si population of 19,472; but it has no port, and is only approachable I>y saiall craft. 

MrASURKS, WKtOHTS, M 0 NIK 8 , -iVC. 

Mcn.<iures and Trci//»<s.—The cannn of 8 pal- I of wine - 9.1 Imp. gallons; the caffiso of oil p 
mi ~ <'!2 Imp. inches, but .31 palmi are commonly j 4i| Imp. gallons; and 2 caflisos — I Iwrile of oil. 
reckoned equal to 1 yard, 'i'he saliiia of land tif The sahun of corn (stricken measure) — i \ Imp. 
19 .square tumuli s= 4-44 Imp. acres. The barilo bushels. 
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The cantaro of 100 rottoli or poiimls - 174J • a small extent, not oxceedini: ^£20,000; while 
Ihs. avuirtliipois, but is coimnonly roekoiiecl at ' the coin in eireiilation is estimated nt .£‘loO,<MM». 
175 . The pound of 12 ounces, used iu weighing i Hills on London aree«)iniuonly drawn at Sound 
gobi and silver — 4t<a6 troy grains. Wtda,>s*sight; and theurdinary thietiiatiotisnf the 

Money .—Accounts are kept by the govern- exchange are from about 4)l|d. to .’lod. ]ier pe/za. 
ment iu sterling, but by the inereantile classes The Revenue averages £l<io,(ioo per amiuni; 
in seudi of 12 tari, each of 20 grarii. 2i scudi of which, derived from crown property, X'2tl,Ooo; 
= 1 pezza or Sicilian dollar 47id. vabud in corn duty, £.10.000; customs ami ])ort dues, 
.silver, or 40i<l. in gold; but is coniuionlv es- £14.<KI0; excise, .CH»,ooo; (piarantine dues, 
timated at 43 . 2d., and the lHalte.se scudo at : £.'>000 ; judicial fees, £ 4000 ; minor taxes, 
Js. The other inoJiies consist chieliy of 1 £.‘lo(K). 'Mie customs and port duties and ware- 

Spanish and American dollars, and of Hriti.sh Imusu rent are exceedingly .small, imposed for 
.silver and coi>pcr. Notes are is.sue<l by two the sake of revenue only, and without regard to 
banks (e.stublished cn commandite), but only to the ct)uiitry from whence the ve.s.sels arrive. 

The importance of Malta began in the Kith century, when it was ceded by (Iharles V. to the 
Knights of St John of Jcrosalem. In 171>8, after a mere show of resistance, it was taken by Napol¬ 
eon ; and in 180t» it was rcduccil by the United llritish and Maltese by blockade. 

M ALTER, a Oerman corn moasurc, varying in different places. 

MALTI IA, a variety of bitumen suppo.sed to bo inspis.sated Pktroleum. 

MAN, ISLE OF, is .situated betweenCumberbindand tlio N.of Ireland. Area, 
2‘20 sq. miles. Population iu IB-tl, 47,9B.j. It w;is long held in feudal sovereignly 
by the Earls of Derby, descending from them to the Dukc.s of Athull, from whom 
it wa.s purchased in 17tm ; tho island retaining, however, most of it.s jauMiliar laws. 
'I’ho administration is vested in a governor and council, and the “ House of Keys,” 
a .self-elcetcd body; the whole forming what is called tho C!«»urt of 'I'ynwald. 

Tho island is intersected by a ridge of mountain.^ which nin from N.K. to S.W., and many parts 
of the c'last'are rocky ; hut tliereis still a coiisiderahlo extent of level territory, though m.'pjo t is 
very productive, and improvement has been retarded by tlie division of the land into siiiall farms. 
Of late, however, the decay of the herring-tisliery has led to more attention being given to agri¬ 
culture, the advancement of which i.s facilitated by the quantity of .sca-wced lilted for iiiamiro 
which is thrown upon the shores; while the industry of the islanders has been promoted hy im¬ 
proved fiscal regulations, and tliclr increased intercourse with Liverpool, tllasgow, and other 
places, since the development of steam-navigation. The exports con.-ist principally of grain, 
potatoes, eggs, lime, lead .and copper ore, herrings, linen, and paper, mostly all sent U) Ijivcrpool. 

ItouyUiS, on the S.K. coast, is tiie ynly^jort of consequence. 

C’URBE.vcv, Duties, &c. 

Manx Curvenry is in value Ith lc.ss tlian that cwt.), I.s. per cwt.; hohea tea (70,0iif) Ib.s.), (kl, 
of Hrilain,—tlie Hritish shilling being reckoned per lb. ; green tea (oOOi) Ihs.), Is. per ll>.; toh.'icco 
at 14 Manx pciinie.s, or ,£HHI sterling = £116, (<Jl>,0(il>lh.s.'i, is. <!<l. per lb,; wine <27,7-1* trails.), 

l.‘J.s. 4d. M.anx; but by act of Tynwald of Nov. £l<; per tun of 2.i2 galls, for Kreiicli, iiikI £12 
IJ, 1 tilth, all transsictions arc now held to be in per tun othersr)rts; foreign timber and deals, it) 
sterling. Mca.surcs iind w«'ig/»ts are now also per cent, ad valorem. 

reckoned by tlie Imi>orial standards. Goods from U. K., and entitled to any draw- 

A joint-.stock l)unk ha.s bccu cstablislicd, with hack on cxt>ortation from thence, and not be.'ons 
a paid-np capital of £3(>,tMi<). cmmicratcd, percent.; goods from IT. K.. 

7Vicin Man are in general considerably not herein before ch;irg«sl, 2J lu r cent. ; goods 
lower than those payable in itritain. Tho dis- from any place whence .'‘ucli gooils may he 
tinction icil formerly t»> a great dead of smuggling; iinportesi into M.an, and not before cllairgejl, 15 
hut this is now checkaMl l>y allowing only certaiiii per c<*nt. 

quantities of those commodities which had licen Kxeiiijitcd from duty : coals, flax, and fledi ; 
the subject of tho contraband tnide, to bo im- Hriti.sh linen, liump, cattle, utensils, bricks, 
ported into the ishtnd under at customs license, tiles, salt, timber, Ac. in Hritish sliips ; and 
The cxi.sting regulations arc eiithoalicd in the act colonial naval stores, indigo, lumber, if 

;> iV 4 Wm. IV. c. <><a; and tiae following avr«! the from U. K. in Hritisli .sliijis. 
principal duties, with tho quantities of tliosc Licam.scd goods must he imported into Douglas 
goods admitted only under license:— in Hritisli ships of .5u tons or iipwai-ds. 

fy'offee, 4<J. per Ih.; hemp. Id. per cwt.; Dri- Foreign goods cannot be exported from Man 
tish Imps, l^d. per Ih.; foreign stiirits (20,(»IM» to tlic U. K., § II. 

gallons). 4.S. (id. j>er gall,; coloniuV ruin ((jt>,(MMi Foreign corn is subject to same duties as in 
galls.), 38, per gall.; colonial raw sugar U. K. 

MANDATE. [Principal and Agent.] 

MANDIOC. [Cassava.] 

M ANOANESE, a very brittle metal of a <!nsky white eoloiir, aiul without citlu'r 
malleability or ductility. Sp. j'r, 8. 'flio .substance known in comniereo nniler 
that name, however,is the peroxide, or black oxide, of tlto metal. 11 occurs native 
in tho Mendip Hills iu Somerset, and in tho coniitie.s of Devon and Aberdeen. It is 
found in a variety of forms ; most commonly it is of an earthy appearance, and 
mixed with other ingredients ; but somtaimes in crystals of a black colour ami 
metallic lustre. Peroxide of manganese is largely consumed in the manufticture of 
hicacliing compounds ; it is also used hy ptjtters and gla.ssraakers ; and iu tint 
laboratory it is consialcrcd the chcape.st material from which to procure oxygen. 

MANGEL WURZEL, a species of beet, nsetl as winter food for cattle, a pur¬ 
pose to which it has been long applied in Germany, though its introduction into 
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this country dates only from the end of last century. The plant is nearly of the 
same duration and habits as the turnip ; and though the Swedish variety of the 
latter exceeds it, weight for weight, in the quantity of nourislimcnt, yet, on good 
light soils, the produce of beet is much greater. In Guernsey, crops have been 
raised of 100 tons per aero. 

MANGO, the fruit of the Mangifera Jndica^ sometimes imported from India as 
a pickle. It is kidney-shaped, of a delicious iiaTour, and contains a flattened stone. 
There are, however, many varieties. • 

MANIIEIM GOLD, or Similor^ consists of 3 parts of copper and 1 of zinc. It 
little tin is sometimes added, which, though it may improve the colour, impairs the 
malleability of the alloy. It is from this that the spurious leaf-gold, laces, and 
other articles, are manufactured. 

MANILLA. [Philippine Islands.] 

MANIFEST, a document containing a specific description of a ship, her cargo, 
and passengers ; it is signed by the master at the place of lading. 

MANNA, the concrete juice of the manna ash {Fraxinns ornus\ collected prin¬ 
cipally in Calabria and Sicily. The best, called flake manna, is in oblong, light, 
friable pieces, of a whitish colour, and somewhat transparent, with a sweetish, 
sharp taste, and a weak smell. The inferior kinds are moist, unctuous, and dark- 
coloured. It is a mild aperient medicine. 

M A PLE, a timber-tree, of which there arc many varieties. The common Britissli 
maple {vlcer cumpestre'), ia a small tree, the wood of which is of little value, except 
to the turner, who makes it into cups, bowls, &c. The sycamore maple, called in 
Scotland the plane-tree (J. pseudo platanus)y is chiefly used for coarse work where 
lightness and toughness are required. The sugar maple L'l. saccharinum\ abun¬ 
dant in N. America, is so called from the saccharine matter obtained by tapping 
its trunk in spring, and which in Canada is largely manufactured into sugar ; its 
wood is hardy and has a satiny lustre, but being readily attacked by insect.^, it is 
not of much value, except when its grain is waved, and then it is in request for 
cabinet-work: the wood of old trees is esteemed for inlaying mahogany, and is 
termed bird’s-ege maple. , 

MARBLE, the granular limestone, or carbonate of lime, of mineralogists, is a 
massive beautiful kind of stone, somewhat translucent, of various colours, and 
frequently veined or spotted. Sp. gr. 2'5 to 2’8. 

Granular limentonc is found in many, if not in most primitive countries; it sometimes forms 
entire mountains, but more often occurs in beds. The most celebrated statuary noarblcs of 
ancient times were found in the islands of Paros, Naxos, and Tenca, in the Archipelago. Parian 
marble is white, large grained, and considerably translucent. Tlie Pentelicon, taken from quarries 
on a mountain called Pentelicus, near Athens, is traversed by greenish or grayi-^h veins, which 
.arc commonly micaceous. The marble of Carrara has a finer grain and closer texture, and is that 
now usually employed by statuaries; the quarries of this marble are on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Genoa, and are worked on the face of a mountain to the height of about 000 feet. 

Beautiful marbles for chimncy-pieces and omaihents are found iti various parts of tlio United 
Kingdom, and in other countries. In England, they arc abundant in the counties of Derby, Devon, 
and Anglcsea, the last being of a green colour; in Gotland, at Assynt, in Isuthcrlandshire ; Balla- 
chulish, in Argyllshire; and in the islands of Tiree, Skye, and Jura; in Ireland, in Kilkenny 
and other places. The Kilkenny marble is black, and encloses shells of a whitish colour, which, 
wlien cut, presents segments of circles. The Cothaui, Ruin, or Landscape marble of Dristol, 
exhibits when polished the appearance of a landscape or ruins; it is common in the Val d‘ Arno, 
near Florence. The LuraacnelH or Fire Marble, found at Bleyberg, in Carinthia, exhibits beau¬ 
tiful iridescent colours, which are sometimes prismatic internally, out more commonly of var'ous 
shades of orange or red. 

MARITIME LAW. [Master. Navigation. Seamen. Shipping, &c.] 

MARK, the name ^ven to a mon^ of account in Hamburg, Lubec, Denmark, 
and Norway; to a weight, used chiefly for gold and silver, in different parts of the 
Continent, varying &om anout 3.500 to 3700 troy grains ; and to an ancient money 
of England and Scotland. [Coin.] 

MARKET, a kind of minor Fair, usually held once or twice a-wcek in most 
towns, for the sale of provisions or live-stock. The following are tlio principal 
markets of the metropolis :— 

SmiOiJield cattle-market is held every Monday morning; ol-so, though on a smaller scale, on 
Friday. In Mr Knight’s valuable work “ London ” (vol. ii. p. the sales in 1839 are stated as fol¬ 

low :—180,780 cattle,1,380,250 dieep and Iambs, 254,672 pigs, 22,500 calves; and, taking the avera^ 
weight of the cattle at 640 lbs., of the sheep and pigs at fKi lbs., and of the calves Jit 140 lbs., tlio 
total number of Iba. of meat is 27.3,881,712; which, at the average price of 6<i. per Ib., would 
amount to ii6,B47,042; while at 7d. it would he i7,5>88,216. Siiilthllcid is the only cattle-market 
in London; but large quantities of “ country-killed meat” are now sent up by steam-boats and 
niilwnys, prjncipally to the carcass-butchers of Newgate and Leadenhall markets. Wiegraxiert 
usually consign then animals to salesmen, whose drovers meet the country drovers at thetnitekirts 
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of London. The salesmen chariro 2s. 4d. for each “ beast.” The city derives a gross revenue of 
.L'fatOO, and a net revenue of i'.'iOfM) a-ycar from the market. 

A horse*miirket is heid in SmithHeld on Friday afternoon; and a liay and straw market on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 

Mark Lane corn-market consists of two buildings. The first is a quadrangular paved court, sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade, in which are scats for the corn-factors, who have each a desk containing 
samples. *The second is a splendid Greek Doric building, which was erected in 1828 at an expense 
of £90,000. The interior consists of the sale-room,spacious and well-lighted hall, comprising 
the com and seed markets, containing 82 stands for the factors. A hotel, coffeehouse, ancf read- 
ing-roqm are attached to the institution. The chief business is transacted hero on Mondays, 
though Wednesdays and Fridays are likewise market-days. [Corn.] 

Billingsgate fish-nierket, situated at the western extremity of tho customhouse, is held dally; 
mackerel alone, however, being allowed to be sold on Sunday. Separate divisions arc assigned tor 
each kind of fish. From 40UU to IKMH) fishing-vessels are annually entered at the customhouse. 
The cargoes aro consigned to an intermediate class between the fishermen and the retail dealers, 
termed salesmen, who alone have stalls in the market, and who arc obliged by tho regulations to 
fix up in a conspicuous place a statement of the kind and iiniount of their stock. Their sale begins 
at 5 A. M., on the ringing of the market-bell, except that for oysters, which docs not commence 
till 6 o’clock. 

IVIAIIL, a mixture of limestone and clay, produced by the decomposition of sheila 
in bo;;s and standing water. It is of a yellow or reddish-cr^ colour, and falls to 
pieces on exposure to the air. It exists in many parts of tlie United Kingdom, and 
IS much used as a manure. 

MARMALA DE, a confection generally made of oranges boiled with sngar. 

MARSH-MALLOW, a perennial indigenous plant common in marshes near the 
sea, but in some parts or the Continent cultivated for its root, which is used in 
medicine for all cases in which emollient or demulcent substances are required. 
The root is about the size of a finger, white, and carrot-shaped. 

MASLIN, a mixture of rye and wheat. It is very extensively grown in Durham, 
w’here bread made of this edinpound is in general use. It is mixed in all propor¬ 
tions, from I of wheat to | of^ rye, and from ^ of rye to | of wheat, according to 
the soil. 

MASSICOT, an oxide of lead prepared from the dross of the melted metal. It 
is of a pale yellow colour, and is used as a pigment. 

ASTER OK CAPTAIN OF A SHIP is the person put in charge and com¬ 
mand of a ship during her voyage. The master or a British ship must bo of tho 
class of persons pointed ont by the act for the encouragement of British shipping 
(3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 5-1, § ItJ). [Navioation.J Tho master is an agent IPrincipal 
AX i> Aoe.nt], with amplo powers to represent tho owners in the management of tho 
concerns committed to hiriJ. They are liable for such engagements as lie may enter 
into for the necessary and usual employment of the ship, and for such acts as ho 
may do in his character of master within this limit. If the owners themselves 
appear, and make a special contract regarding the service of the ship, the master 
cannot substitute another on his own authority. Where tho authority of tho master 
is questioned, the law on tho subject will generally be infiucnccd by the custom of 
merchants. Charter-parties [which see] are generally the sole act of tho owners 
themselves ; but the master may bo empowered to enter on a charter-party, and to 
bind tho owncr.s ; and when ho is abroad, this right is inherent in his office. In tho 
case of a general ship, tho owners rarely interfere to regulate the engagements with 
tho particular merchants who furnish tho car^o, and they are undoubtedly bound 
by every engagement made by the master relative to the usual employment of such 
a vessel. When the master binds the owners to repay money borrowed to accom- 
pli.sh repairs, or the price of repairs, stores, and provisions, he becomes, in the first 
]ilace, himself personally hound, unless he, in express terms, confine the obligation 
to tho owners. ** But such a contract made by the owners themselves, or under 
circumstances which show that credit was given to them alone, gives tno creditor 
no right of action against tho master” iShee^s Abboty IK). To render tho 
owners liable,—when supplies are furnished, they must bo reasonably proper for tho 
occasion; and when repairs aro undertaken, they must bo necessary. The general 
rule on which tho master should act is, to restrict himself to those obligations which 
a prudent owner would himself incur in the circumstances. “ Tho creditor is re¬ 
quired to prove the actual existence of tho necessity of those things which give rise 
to his demand. Tho authority of tho master is to provide necessaries; if, therefore, 
a person trust him for a (hing not necessary, he trusts him for that whicli it is not 
within the scope of his authority to provide” (Abboty 1^). If the master expend 
money of his own for such purposes, he is entitled to demand repayment. In a 
homo port the authority of the master to incur such obligations may bo superseded 
by that of the owners or a shipsliushand; but tho master’s presumed power war- 
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rants individuals in contracting with him, unless they are aware of his being so 
superseded. Tlie master may hypothecate the ship, or give the creditor a right to 
a security over it, for the expense of repairs in a foreign but not in a home port. 
Ireland has, for this pu^oso, been held a foreign country in the case of an English 
ship. [Bottomry and Respondentia.] It has been found that the master has no 
lien on the ship, for expenditure which he may have himself undertaken for repairs, 
or for recourse in the case of his having ha<l to make good obligations incurred on 
account of repairs (Hussey v. Christie, 9 Kasi. 426). It is the duty of the lAastej, 
like every other agent, to use his own endeavours for furthering the interest of his 
coustituoiits in the matter committed to his charge ; and the greater importance 
of the trust calls on him for a corresponding exercise of vigilance and skill as an 
agent. He is responsible for losses occasioned by his misconduct or blunder. 
[Barratry. Insurance. Shipping.] There are manv statutory regulations to 
which he must attend, in the laws for the collection of the revenue, which will be 
found abridged under the various heads of Customs, Shipping, Warehousing, 
and in the act for consolidating the laws relating to merchant-seamen (5 & 6 Win. 
IV. c. 19), which will be found under the head of Seamen. — (/loii on Shipping^ 
21.5-258. Abbot on Shipping^ 6/A edition bp Shee^ 102-160.) 

MASTER AND SERVANT. The more important of the legal principles con¬ 
nected with this head, and coming within the scope of the present work, refer to 
the relations, obligations, and responsibilities of the parties in their transactions 
with the public. These will be presented under the head of Priuciiial and Agent; 
and it only remains to give here a brief view of the nature of the engagement and 
the manner in which it is incurred, and the more usual remedies which parties 
may adopt when they feel aggrieved. The contract need not be in writing, unless 
it be intended to last longer than a year. In the case of clerks, warehousemen, 
shopmen, and in general ail classes of persons who are in the way of being em¬ 
ployed as permanent members of an establishment, ft. hiring without condition is 
a hiring for a year, and to make it terminable at a shorter period, there must bo 
some specialty in the agreement, to show that the parties intended it to bo for a 
shorter time. “ By the general understanding on tho subject, and without an 
express agreement or understanding to tho contrary, domestic or menial servants, 
though hired by tho year, are subject to be dismissed or to depart at any time on 
a mouth’s notice given by either, or a month’s nay by the master ” (Burn's Jus- 
tice, fiorvants, ii.). This doctrine applies to England ; in Scotland, tho matter 
is regulated by local usage. A general hiring at so mu^ per month, or so much 
])er w'cek, is a monthly or weekly hiring ; but it is open to proof that the hiring 
was intended to bo for a longer period, and that the exjircssion was merely 
employed in rating the w'ages. In the ca.so of such hiring by tho year, or 
other consuetudinary period, if tho servant continue iu his employment after its ex¬ 
piry, the parties are hmd to have contracted with each other again for a like period. 


Sfatutorif Provisions .—There are several statutory provisions for regulating the intercourse be¬ 
tween eniplnvers and einploved, the more important of which only can be here brielty noticed. 

The 4th Geo. IV. c. 34, applies to the case of farm-servants, artificers, calico-printers, handi¬ 
craftsmen, miners, colliers, keehnon, pitmen, glassmcn, potters, and other labourers. In the cir¬ 
cumstances of any such person refusing—^if hired by a signed written contract—to commence, or 
(whether there be writing or not) deserting his service, or committing any misconduct, the hirer 
nr his steward may complain on onth to a Justice, who, on investigation, may aliatc the worknian’s 
wages, or imprison him for a period not exceeding three months, or discharge him. To facilitate 
tijo recovery of the wages of such workmen in case of tho non-residence of their employers, justices, 
on tlieir complaint, may summon the steward or foreman, award tho wages (provided tliey do not 
exceed .£l((), and on non-payment within 21 days, levy the sum by distre-ss and sale. 

Truck System .—The act for abolishing the truck system (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 37) applies to miner^ 
quarriera, aaltmakers, brickmakers, cutlers and other workers of metals, japanners, tanners, and 
hemp, woollen, cotton, and silk manufacturers. It renders void all contracts where the engage¬ 
ment is not to pay in the<curr&nt coin, or where there is a stipulation as to how the waRcs ac® to 
be spent. It is illegal to remunerate the artilicer with goods, and these cannot l>c sot on against 
his claim for full wages. Any employer transgressing is liable to a penalty—viz. for the offraciL, 

not less ttian £6 or more than £10; for the second, not less than £10 or more than £20: ana lor 
the third, not exceeding £100. , 

ArMtration .—Disputes between a master and workman may be refc^rred by any writing un or 
tlieir hands to the final and summary determination of any justice of the ’ 

within wliose jurisdiction the party complained against resides. The disputes which n^y ^ 
referri^ arc, D«, Disputes as to tho price of work, whetlier arising as to O', 

of work. Injury done to the work, delay in finishing it, or bad materials; 2«f,.Where workmen are 
employed at any new pattern which may require them to purchase any new unplcuienti^, or aner 
tlieir old ones, and tho parties cannot agree as to compensation; 3(i, Dispute as to ? 

and quality of goods, “ or; in case of cotton manufacture, the yam thereof, .ot the quantity ana 
quality of the wool tliereof4/A. Disputes regarding the remuneration for pieces of goods ot any 
extraordinary length j 5/A, Disputes in the cotton manufacture, as to tho manufacture ot travais. 
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shawls, pullicat, roomal and other handkerchiefs, and the numlicr to be contained in a piece; and, 
C(A, Disputes arising from the particular trado or manufacture, or relative contracts, whicii cun* 
not bo otherwise settled. 5 (>eu. IV. e. 96. 

[Factor. Pbiscipai, ano Aokvt. Shipping.] (Acts at qtwM, Burn's Justice. Smith's 
Mercantile L. 352-a'i6. Burton's Muniial of the Lava ^Scotland, 475-479.) 

MASTIC (Arab. Arah. Fr. Mastic. Ger. Mastioe. It. Mastice\ a resinous 
exudation from the Pistacia lentiscusy a shrubby tree found chiefly in the island of 
Scio, of which indeed it is the most celebrated production. When good, it occur.s 

pall» yellow, brittle, transparent drops, of an astringent taste, ami light agree¬ 
able odour, especially when neated. Such as inclines to black, green, or is dirty, 
should be avoided. “ It forms the basis of several dyeing varnishes, is one of the 
ingredients used in fumigations, and is considered to be emcacious in promoting a 
healthy state of the mouth : for this latter purpose it is hold in much esteem by 
the Turks, Greeks, and all the people of the Levant, who cimstantly chew it. The 
women of Scio, Smyrna, and Constantinople, have almost always a piece of it in 
their mouths.”— (Lib. of Ent. Knowledge : Veg. Substancesy vol. iii. p. 42*2.) Up¬ 
wards of 3(K) cwts. are annually imtmrted for consumption. 

MAT, MATTING (Fr. Nattes. Ger. Matlen. Rus. Progoshki)y a texture 
formed of rushes ortho bark of trees interwoven, and used for coarse floor-covering, 
for packages^nd other purpo.ses. Mats are imported from various countries, but 
chiefly from Kussia, where a kind called hast mats are manufactured on a largo 
scale from the inner bark of the lime-tree. The matting bags in which sugar is 
imported from Mauritius have of late years been also much in request ; they are 
made of the leaves of a tree called in that island the racoa. Floor and table mats 
made from rattans and rushes are likewise occasionally brought from China. 

MATE, the deputy of the master in a merchant ship. The first mate of every 
vessel exceeding 80 tons in burthen, and the first and second mate of every vessel 
exceeding 300 tons, when regularly entered as such, are exempt from impressment 
<4 Geo. IV. c. 25, § 7). [SeaSikn.] 

MAT6, YERBA, or PARAGUAY TEA, the leaves of an evergreen, shrubby 
plant {Hex Paraguagensis)y largely consumed in the manner of tea in many parts 
of South America, where they are the subject of an extensive commerce. 

The plant grows wild in all the woods bordering the affluents of the Unignay and Parana, as 
well as those of the Paraguay from the east, from lat. 24" 3*/ northward. The leaves are first 
slightly scorched, by drawing the branch itself through fire; they are then roasted, broken liown, 
and packed under strong pressure. The custom of using tills herb was derived by the Spaniards 
from the Indians of Maracaya; and it is now general in Paraguay, and even in Chili, Peru, and 
Quito. A pinch of the leaves^) put into a small <aip of warm water, and the infusion is imbibed 
through a little tube pierc^ with small holes in the lower part, which only allow the passiige of 
the water, and keep t>ack the leaves. The same leaves serve for three infusions. Borne driuk it 
with sugar or lemon-juice, and it is taken at all times. [I'araouav.J 

MAUND, an eastern weight, much used in India. 

MAUNDY MONEY, a name given to certain small silver coins distributed by 
the Queen as alms on Maundy Thursday. [Coin.] 

MAURITIUS, OR ISLE OF FRANCE, a British colony in the Indian Sea, 
about 600 miles E. of Madagascar. Discovered by I’ortiigucsc, 150.5. Pos.scssiou 
taken by Dutch, 15fl8. Abandoned by Dutch and colonised by French, 1715. Be¬ 
came subject to Britain, 1810. Area, 676 sq. miles. Population (18,3.9), 135,197» 
mostly negroes, but including about 9000 whites, chiefly or French extraction, and 
12,000 luaians. The administration is vested in a governor and council. 

1316 island is in general mountainous, the land rising from the coast towards the centre; and a 
considerable portion of the interior is composed of an extended table-land. The climate on tho 
elevated plains is very moist, but on the whole the island is salubrious, and indeed is visited on 
this account by invalids from India. Tho chief disadvantage under which it laliotirs is its great 
exposure to hinricanos. These occur mostly between December and May, a period corresponding 
nearly with the rainy season. Mauritius is not generally a fertile island, and it is dependent for 
provisions on India, the Cape, and other plaees; but in some parts tho soil Is exceedingly ricli, 
and tropical commodities are produced in great abundance. The spices of Ceylon have been intro¬ 
duced, but not with much success; and since 1825, when tho importation of the produce of the 
island into Ilritain was allowed on the same footing as the West India colonies, the planters liavo 
given nearly their exclusive attention to the sugar-cane, the cultivation of whicli has since been 
very greatly extended, though it is now supposed to have attained its maximum. In the year 
ia39, there wore under crop 79.292 acres sugar-cane, .*1145 maixe, 6.Vilmandloc, 18.1.3 potatoes, .HOT 
coffee, 76 cloves, and 5 nutmegs; and there Were exported of staples, 661,289 cwts. sugar, 60,828 
gallons rum, and 212,6.19 gallons molasses. 

Mauritius is fiavourably situated for trade; and tho last published accounts, those for 1H,‘(7, state 
the amount of imports at i;l,0.14,242: of which, from liritain, 4^.144,7'K)> chiefly cotton ninnufac- 
tiirra, machinery, mill-work, and carriages, metals, dried provisions, and ale; from liritish India, 

281,285, mostly rice and corn ; from France, 122,651, coiiiprehcnding wines, live-stock, spirits, 
silks, cabinet wares, &c.; from Pondicherry, dt‘79,872, chiefty cotton piece goo<1s, rice, soap, 
candles, and skins; the chief other iinporis were com, provisions, and livc-btuck, from tho Cupt-, 
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i70,790; live-stock, rice. Sec. from Madagascar, £58,033; bags, skins, and French goods, from 
liourliun, £.'15,880; besides articles of smaller amount from Australia, Ji»%a, &c., and of oil from 
tlio ttsherh's. The exports in the same year, consisting almost wholly of the island staples. 
Amounted to £831,132; of which, to Kritain, £(i,37,870; Australi.i, £78,840; Cape, £44,787; 
Bourbon, £20,155; Madagascar, £15,716; British India, £13,965; Fondicherry, £7581; France, 
£6.‘155; besides smaller anioiints to Java and other places. 

There are two x>orts; Port Louis, the capital. In lat. 20° 1(K S., long. .57’ 2f>' B., pop. 2G,W>n, 
lies in the N.AV. extremity, within a narrow inlet; and Mahebourff, on the S.E. coast : the 
harbours of both are good, and safe, except in the hurricane seasons. From 100,doo to 120,ooo 
tons of shipping enter annually. 

MBASORKS, MONEY, DUTIES, &C. 

Measures and Weights. —The Imperial mens- cial Bank, founded in 18.3ft, and of a vari*‘ty of 
urcs and weights are employed in government coins. The dollar coined for the colony is of'ilit- 
transactions, but the old system of France is same value as the Siianish dollar. Private bills 
that in ordinary use. The common practical are drawn in Kiiroiie at 90 d. s.; on India, .‘to 
equations are, 15 French feet =: 16 Brit, feet; 7 d. s.; on Bourbon, 15 d. s.; and coinmissiiriat 
aiincs = 9 Brit, yards; 1 arpent = 1 Brit, acre, bills on Britain arc granted at .3<.» «l.ays’ sight. 

7 perches; 1 vclt := 2 old English wine gallons. The Duty on Briti.sh or colonial produce or 
and 30 volts = 1 cask; the quint.'il of 100 lbs. manufactures imported in British^iips is 6 per 
French poids do marc = 108 lbs. avoirdupois, cent.; wheat, rice, and ciittle, in British sliips, 
and 20 quintals = 1 French ton. free: Export duty on sugar. Is. 2id. per Khi lbs. 

Moneg. —Accounts are kept in sterling; also when in British ships, and 2s. 2d. in foreign do. 
in dollars of l(H> cents or 10 colonial francs. The EntrepAt tax 1 percent, on British; and li 
circulating medium is comiiosed of notes for £2 per cent, on foreigti goods, 
and upwards, issued by the Mauritius Bank, The Colonial Reveaite is about £180,000. 
estublislied in 1832, and the Mauritius Couimer- | 

MEAD OR METHLECrIN, a liquor of ancient u.se in Britain, prepared by fer¬ 
menting honey and water with a small (quantity of spices and ground malt. 

MEASURES are, in commerce, of two kinds : those which have reference to 

f 'eomctrical qualities, or the attributes which belong to extension ; and those which 
lavo regard to the physical tonality of gravity, or weufht. But as all the physical 
properties of matter have an inseparable connexion with extension, the unit of the 
measures of length may be held as the elementary ffiundation of both : its square 
allbrds the unit of the measures of surfiico, and its cube the unit of the measures of 
capacity ; while from this last may be derived the unit of the measures of weight,— 
a vessel of any stated capacity filled with wa^r, or any other homogeneous fiuid, 
always weighing the same in the same latitude. 

Standards are those measures of public or acknowledged authority by wliich 
others are adjusted. The importance of accurate standards has always ronilered 
their adjustment and preservation objects of the liighost interest. Until of late 
years, however, none of thoso in use could be consider^ as strictly invariable, in 
consequence of the artificial bases on which they wore established, and their teu- 
deucy, as material substances, to gradual decay. But in several countries, tho 
contiiiuod accuracy of tho standards is now secured by their relation being fixed to 
some uiicliangeablo object of iiatnrc. The objects preferred for this purpose have 
been, lx/, The Iciiijth of a portion of the meridioual circle ; and, 2d, The length of 
a pendulum vibrating seconds of moan time. The first was adopted by the French 
in tho year 179«^, when the which is the foundation of their present system 

of mcasuros, was fixed at the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the meridian, 
or 3.9'37070 inches ; and the second was so far adopted by the British government 
on the introduction of the Imperial system, that the Icnji^h of the standard yard, 
as compared with that of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of Loudon 
(at 62° Fahrcuheit, and in a vacuum at tho level of tho sea), is determined to be iu 
the proportion of 30* inches to 39*1393 inches.* 
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Tho Imperial measures were introduced bjr the act 5 Geo. IV. c. 74 (1824), and 
came into operation on January 1, 1H2(). This law, however, failed to produce a 
satisfactory uniformity in practice; and it was not until after tho abolition of tho 
heaped measures, and the introduction of tho regulations of the act 5 & 6 Wm. 1V. 
c. 63 (Simtcmber 9, 18.35), that they were generally adopted. In the Imperial 
system, the legal measures of extension and weight are continued as before ; but a 
new measure of capacity is substituted for a varie^ of corn, wine, and beer meas¬ 
ures, previously in use throughout the kingdom. The standards fixed were as fol¬ 
lows Tho “ imperial standard yard,” or brass “ standard yard of 1760,” bearing 
tho proportion to tho pendulum already mentioned. Tho “ Imperial standard 
gallon,” containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois, or 277'274 cubic inches of distilled water 
at 62® Fahrenheit, tho barometer being at 30 inches. Tho old troy pound of 1758, 
containing 5760 grains; one cubic inch of distilled water at 62° Fahrenheit, the 
barometer being at 30 inches, weighing 252'458 of such grains; and 7000 of siu.di 
giains are declared to be equivalent to the avoirdupois pound. Tho chief other 
provisions in tho act are the following:— 

Weights and measures must he duly stami>ed by the inspectors, after being compared with tho 
Copies; and those using them eitlicr not stainpra, or found light or unjust, forfeit a sum not 
exceeding £5, with the weights or measures, and the contract isamiuUed. No weight above Sfi lbs., 
or wooden or wicker measure used in the sale of lime, or glass or carcbenwnro drinking-vessel, 
re<iuires to be stamped ; but any person, buying by any such measure represented as of any amount 
of imperial iiicasure, may require the same to be tested by a stamped measure, and if the seller 
refuse to do so, or the measure is found deficient, he becomes liable to the above penalty. Weights 
made of pewter or lead cannot be stamped or used unless cased with bniss, copper, or iron. 

Weights of 1 lb. or more must have the number of pounds, and uieasuAis must have their con¬ 
tents, denominated in legible figures and letters. 

Justices and magistrates, or any inspector authorized by them in writing, may, at all soasonahio 
times, enter any shop, warehouse, or other place, within tlieir jurisdiction, where goods are sold 
or weighed, and examine the weights, weighing-machines, and measures used there; and on any 
of these being found illegal or fraiidtilent, or their not being produced, or the investigation being 
obstructed, parties become liable in a penalty not exceeding £5. 

Local and customary measures, including the Winchester bushel and Scotch ell, abolished, and 
not to be used under a penalty not exceeding 408,; but any vessel not repriscntod as containing 
anv imperial, fixed, or customary moasurq, may be used in the sale of articl<‘s. 

The use of the heaped measure is pruliibitod; and coal, slack, culm, or cannci, must be sold by 
weight. All articles sold by weight must be sold by avoirdupois weight, except gold, silver, platina, 
dhiiuoiids or other precious stones, whicit may be sold by troy weight; an<l drugs, which, when 
sold by retail, may be sold by apothecaries’ weight. A stone-weiglit is to consist of fourteen pounds 
avuirdu|>ois. Tho flar prices in Bcotland must be struck by the Imperial quarter. 

Fersoii.s printing, or clerks of markets returning price-lists, iournaia, or papers, with a denmnina- 
tion of weights and measures glister or less titan the Impertai, forfeit a sum not exceeding lus. 
for every copy. 


liRITISIf MEASURES ACCORDING TO THE IMPERIAL STANDARDS, WITH 
THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN THE METRICAL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 


I. Meabutieh ov Le.Vgth. Metres. 

12 inches = 1 foot. O’StH?!) 

;i feet = 1 yard. 

•'54 yards = 1 pole, rod, or 

perch. fi-02011 

40 poles = 1 furlong. 201'16436 

0 furlongs or 

1760yard8 = I mile. l()0fi'314!)3 

Speeiai Measures of Length. —The hand = 
4 inches; the pace = a feet; and the fathom = 
fi feet. The geographical degree = 2n nautical 
leagues, or 69*121 miles. In land measure, the 
ctiain of 100 links = 66 feet. 

II. MKASURXS OF SUBKACB. 

Ares. 

144 square Inches = 1 sq. foot. 0'(NKI929 

9 square feet = 1 sq. yard. 0*000361 

304 sq. yards, or 

2724 sq. feet = 1 sq. pole. 0*2.'529I9 

40 s( 4 uare poles =; 1 rood. 10*116775 

4 roods, or 4840 

sfjuaro yards = 1 acre. 40*467102 

The acre also contains 10 square chains; and 
640 acres make 1 sq. mile, equal 2fi0'980 hectares. 


HI. MSASt’RBS OF Capacitv. 

1. General Measure (if Solidifi/. 

Cul>. Metre. 

1728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot. 0*02831.'i 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. 0*764513 

The ton measurement for shipping contains 8 
barrel-bulk, or 40 Cubic feet. 

2. Measures for Lumids and Corn.* 

Litres, 

8*665 cubic inches = 1 gill. 0*142 

4 gills = 1 pint. 0*568 

2 pints =: I quart. l’Kt6 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 4*543 

2^1lons = 1 peck. 9*087 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 36'.348 

8 bushels £= 1 quarter. 290*781 

10 quarters = 1 last. 2907*815 

The measures higher tliau the gallon are not 
used for liquids. 

In Beer Measure, tlie barrel contains 4 firkins 
or 36 galls.; and tho hogshead 14 liarrel or 54 galls. 

In Wine Measure, bosidcs tho gallon and its 
subdivisions, various denominations are used. 


♦ In Ireland, grain Is commonly sold by weight; a practice which is also followed in Liverpool, 
except in sales of malt and lmrley_ for mating piloses. In Uie latter placc^ wheat is sold by tho 
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as the butt, pipe, and others specified below; 
but these are now to be considered ratber as the 
names of casks than as expressing any definite 
number of gallons. The standard gauges recog¬ 
nised in trade are described in the article Wins. 


IV. Mbahorks of Wejoht. 

1. Avoirdupois or Commercial Weight. 

i Kiliigrainmos. 
0*0018 
0*0i83 


troy grains 
10 drams 
10 ounces, or 
7(X)U grains 
14 pounds 
28 pounds 
4 quarters, or 
112 pounds 


I pound. 

1 stone. 

1 quarter. 


= 1 


hundred¬ 
weight. 

20 hundredwgts. 

or 2240 pounds = 1 ton. 

Vlmtr Weight .—I peck = 14 ponnds; 1 boll 
= 140 pounds; 1 sack = 280 pounds, or 24 hun¬ 
dredweight ; 1 barrel = 19ii pounds. 


0*4535 

(>■3496 

12*6992 


50*7.%'9 

1015*0388 


2. Trap, or Gold and Silver Weight. 

Vunmmea. 

24 grains r= 1 penny wgt. 1*.555 

20 pennyweights = 1 ounce. 31*100 

12 ounces, or 

67(50 grains = 1 pound. 373*202 


The troy pound is less tlian the avoirdupois 
in the proportion of 14 to 1? nearly; but the troy 
ounce IS greater than the avoirdupois in the pro¬ 
portion of 79 to 72 nearly. 

The mode of expressing the fineness of gold a;^ 
silver is explained in the articles Corn and Flats. 

Diamond Weight .—Diamonds are weighed by 
carats, 1514 of which make one ounce troy; tiro 
carat is therefore equal to 3^ troy grains. 

Pearl Weight.^The troy ounce contains 6<«( 
pearl grains, and hence one pearl grain is |ths 
of a troy grain. 

Apothecaries' Weight .—20 troy grains make 1 
scruple, 3 scruples make 1 dram, and 8 drums 
make 1 troy ounce. This weight is used in med¬ 
ical prescriptions only. 


Tables for the mutual Conversion of the British and French Measures.* 


Afe- 

ties. 

Vitrda. 


Acres. 

Llttcf, 

ImueriAi 

gallons. 

Hectti. 

litres. 

Itnprriitt 

quartets. 

Gtwimr. 

Tr>3r 

Rrsiiia. 

Kilo- 

i(iAutuies 

Lh^. 

svoird. 

1 

1 •69.363 

1 

2*47114 

1 

0*22010 

1 

0*34390 

1 

15*434 

1 

2*20486 

2 

2 18727 

2 

*4*94229 

2 

0*44019 

2 

0*68780 

2 

30-868 

2 

4*40971 

,3 

.3*28696 

3 

7*41343 

3 

0*66029 

3 

1*03170 

3 

46*302 

3 

0*614.57 

4 

4*37453 

4 

9*88457 

4 

0*8803.0 

4 

1*37560 

4 

61*736 

4 

8*8i94;i 

6 

5*46817 

5 

12*35572 

5 

1*10048 

5 

1*71950 

5 

77*170 

5 

11*02429 

6 

6*56180 

6 

14*82686 

6 

l*3205Ji 

6 

2*06341 

6 

92*604 

6 

13*22914 

7 


7 


7 

1‘54(M>8 

7 

2*40731 

7 

108*038 

7 

15*43400 

8 

8*74906 

8 

19*76914 

22*24029 

8 

1*76077 

8 

2*75121. 

8 

123*472 

8 

17*63886 

9 

9*84270 

9 

9 

1*!»1687 

9 

3*09511 

9 

1.38-906 

9 

19*84:171 

VarcU. 

M«tm. 

Acres. 

HeeUres. 

m 

Litres. 

Imp. 

qtm. 

Hecto¬ 

litres. 

Tmy 

grains. 

Urnuimes. 

l.b*.. 

svuirU. 

Kill)- 

gramu.es. 

1 


1 

0*40467 

n 

4*54.346 

1 

%*90781 

1 

0*06479 

1 

0-45.354 

2 

1*82877 

2 

0*809.')4 


9 08692 

2 

5*81.563 

2 

0*12958 

2 

0*90709 

3 

2*74315 

3 

1*21401 


13*6.3038 

3 

8 * 72.344 

3 

0*19438 

3 

1*36063 

4 

3 * 6 . 575:1 

4 

1*61868 

■9: 

18*17384 

4 

11*6.3126 

4 

0*25917 

4 

1*81418 

5 

4*57192 

5 

2*02a*W 

6 

22*71730 

5 

14*53,007 

5 

0*3*2:1.06 

5 

2*26772 

6 

.5*48630 

6 

2*42803 

6 

27*26076 

6 

17*44689 

6 

0*38875 

6 

2*72126 

7 

6*4<HI68 

7 


7 

31*80422 

7 

20*35470 

«7 

0*45354 

7 

KSKEa 

8 

7*31507 

8 


8 

36*34768 

8 ;23*26252 

8 

0*51834 

8 

.3*62aW 1 

9 

8*22945 

9 

3*642041 

9 

40*89114 

9 

26*170331 

9 

0*58313 

9 

4*08190 1 


These tables are also equalization tables of prices, as well as of measures and weights, but in 
the inverse ratio of the Latter. Thus, for example, 9 lbs. = 4*0819 kilogrammes; but when tho 
price of a kilugramino = 9 francs or shillings, the price of a pound = 4*0819 francs or sliillings: 
also 9 kilogrammes = 19*84371 lbs.; but when the price of I lb. = 9 francs or shillings, tho prico 
of 1 kilogramme = 19*84371 francs or shillings .—(Vide note on p. 472.) 


rRINCIPAIi OLD MEASURES SUPERSEDED BY TOE IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 


BNOLAND. 

Measure qf XenpW.—The ell = 45 inches. 

Wine Mexuure .—The gallon equal 4 quarts, 8 
pints, or 32 gills, and contained 231 cubic inches, 
or 3785 French litrea Of those gallons the an¬ 
ker contained 10, the rundlet 18, the tierce 42, 
the hogslicad 63, the puncheon 84, the pipe or 
butt 126, and the tun 252. 

The Imperial gallon contains 277*274 cubic 
inches; therefore 1 wine gallon equal 0*833111 
Imperial gallon; and 1 Imperial gallon equal 
1*200320 wine rallon. The wine gallon is thus 
almost exactly |th less than tho Imperial; or 5 
Imperial gallons equal 6 wine gallona Hence, to 
convert wine gallons into Imperial gallons, de¬ 
duct Vth from the former; and to convert prices 
per wine gallon into prices per Imperial gallon, 
add (th or 20 per cent, to the former. Again, to 


convert Imperial gallons into wine gallons, add 
|tli to the former; and to convert prices per Im- 

f erial gallon into prices per wine ^Uon, deduct 
th from the former. 

Ale and Beer Measure.—The gallon divided 
in the some manner as the wine gallon, and equal 
282 cubic inches, or 4*6209 French litres. Of 
these gallons the firkin contained 9, the kilder¬ 
kin 18, the barrel 36, the hogshead 54, tlio pun¬ 
cheon 72 , the butt 108, and tho tun 216. 

One ale gallon equal 1017045 Imperial gallon .* 
or I Impcrialfgallon equal 0*1^'524I ale ; 

henco approxmiately Sd aJe gallons equal 60 Im- 

The bushel 194 inches wide 
from the outside, 8 inches deep, and measuring 
2217*6 cubic inches; but when hcape<| in tlie forin 
of a cone above the brim, 281.’>4* Tliroo heaped 


* Tho elementary equations used In the comparison of the French and 1*^1*®*} “ 

follow .*—For extension, the metre = 39*;i7079; for weight, the kilogranimo = 164 ^ troy ^in a 
T lie former is stated on the authority of the second Report of the 

British Weights and Pleasures, and of tho Animaire of the French Board of Longitude, the 
latter according^to tho London Mint Report on attested Standards, sent to Lord casuoreagn, oy 
D. U. Moricr, Esq., Consul-general at Paris, 1820. 
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bushels mode a sack, 12 sacks a chaldron, and 21 
chaldrons a score. This measure was iisid for 
c<utls, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, and other coiii- 
luodities. Apples and pears were counuonly sold 
by the Winchester bushel heaped. 

fVinehegler or Engluh Stamiard Corn Mea~ 
sure ,—The denominations of this measure were 
the same as the Imperial. The Winchester 
bushel contained 216t>"42 cubic inches, or Xi’237 
French litres. The Imperial bushel contains 
2218’liA cubic inches; hence 1 Winchester bushel 
or quarter equal 0-!)6*J447 Imp. bushel or quarter, 
and 1 Imp. bushel or quarter equal 1‘031516 Win¬ 
chester bushel or quarter; or approximately 33 
W inchester bushels or quarters equal 32 Imperial. 

BCOTCAND. 

Mramret of Length .—The standard Scottish 
ell of 36 Scots or 37-oa9B Imperial inches. 6 ells 
made 1 full; 40 falls 1 furlong; and 8 furlongs 
or 1920 ells made 1 mile, equal 1976*522 Imperial 
yards. Hence 10 Scots miles equal 1 li Imperial 
or statute miles nearly. The chain of UiO links, 
used for land measure, was equal to 24 ells, 
74'1196 Impcrialfect, or 1*123024Imperial chains. 

IVeights .—The standard Scottish Troyes or 
Dutch pound of 16 ounces, or 256 drops, equal 
7608*95 troy grains, or about Ath heavier than 
the avoird. pound. The Lanark stone contained 
16 of these pounds, or 17*391885 lbs. avoird. The 
Scottish troll weight used for butter and cheese 
varied in difTcrent places. 

The standard Scottish meal boll contained 8 
stones Dutch, or 139*135 lbs. avoird.; but usually 
reckoned 140 lbs. in consequence of the Dutch or 
Lanark stone being estimated at 171* lbs. avoird. 


Liqtiid Measures.—Tho Scots gallon of 8 pints, 
16chopins,;)2mutchkiDS,orl28gill8,cquat3*<J065l, 
or rather more, tiuin 3 Imperial gallons. The 
Scots anker of 20 pints equal about 71 Imp. galls. 

Measures of Surface .—36 square ells equal i 
square fail, 40 square falls equal 1 rood, and 4 
roods equal 1 acre, equal l*2fill83 Imperial acre. 
To convert, therefore, Scots acres into Imperial, 
multiply 1^ 1*261183; and to convert Imperial 
acres into Scots, multiply by 0*79290<}. Approxi¬ 
mately, 23 Scots acres equal 29 Imperial acres ; 
or more nearly, 134 Scots acres equal 169 Impe¬ 
rial acres. - Hence Scots acres are convertible 
into Imperial acres by multiplying the number 
of the former by 169, and dividing the prixluct 
by 134. On the other hand. Imperial acres are 
convertible into Scots acres by multiplying by 
134, and dividing the product by 169. 

Similarly to convert prices of land per Scotch 
measure into prices per Imperial, multiply tlie 
former by 0*792906; or approximately deduct |tli, 
or more nearly 48. lid. per £\ from the Scots 
price. Again, to convert Imperial prices into 
Scots, multiply the former by 1*261183; or ap¬ 
proximately and .fth, or more nearly 5s. 2id. per 
^‘1 to the Imperial price. > 

Corn Measures.S&i the article Boll. 

IRKLAND. 

100 Irish gallons* — 78i Imp. gallons. 

11 Irish miles = 14 Imp. miles. 

121 Irish Planta- 
• tion acres = 196 Imp. acres. 

24 Cunningliam 

acres = 31 Imp. acres nearly. 


Reciprocal Conversion of Winchester and Imperial Measures.* 



Winchester into Imperial. 

« 

Imperial Into Winchester. | 

Wiu. 

Imprrittt 

Win. 

Imperial 

! Win. 

Impel ial 

Imp. 

WinchcMter ! 

Imp. 

Wlriohmter 

Imp. 

Wincliester 

yra* 

QuArterib 

Hu,b. 

Quarters. 

Pecks. 

Quarters. 

qt.. 

Quarters, j 

BuMt. 

Quarters. 


Qiistters. 

1 

0*969447 

1 

0*121181 

1 

*0.30.30 

1 

1*031516 1 

1 

0*1289.39 

1 

*03223 

2 

1*9.18894 

2 

0*24*2362 

2 

•06059 


2'06;i03l 

2 

0*257879 

2 

*06447 

3 

2*908341 

3 

0*36.3543 

3 

•09089 


3-WUM7 

3 

0*386818 

3 

*09670 

4 

3*877788 

4 

0*48472^ 

OiUe. 



4*126063 

4 

0*515768 

Onl. 


5 

4*8472.35 

5 

0*605904 

1 

*01515 


5*157579 i 

5 

0*644<K)7 

1 

*01612 

6 

5*816682 

6 

0727085!: Qu.rt. 


6 

6*189094 ' 

6 

0*773637 

fit*. 


7 

6*786129 

7 

0*848266: 

1 

*00379 

7 

7*220610 

7 

0*902576 

1 

•0040:1 

8 

T-733376 

8 

0*9694471 

i 2 

•W1757 

8 

8*252126 : 

8 

1*0,31516 

2 

*<HI806 

9 


9 

l*OiHi628 

; 3 

*01136 

9 

9*283641 

9 

1*160455 

3 

*0I20!» 


As the Winchester and Imperial quarters are similarjy divided, the flrst two columns in the 
right-hand Table will also serve for the conversion of Winchester bushels, pet^ks, gallons, and 
quarts respectively, into the same denominations In Imperial; while the inverse operation may be 
performed by means of the 6rst two columns in tho left-hand Table. 


Reciprocal Converaion of Prices per Winchester and Imperial Moasnro8. 


1 Winchester Into ImpcTial. 

ImpcHalinto Winchester. j 

Win. 

Xmperiai. I 

Win. 

ImporiaL 

Win. 

Imp. 


Winchaster. 

Imp. 

Wlneliester. 

Imp. 

Win. 

s. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

s. d. 

d. 

d. 


9. d. 

s. 

Ik d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

1 

Oi 

20 

20 7i 

1 

1 



20 

19 43 

1 

1 

2 

2 

os 

25 

25 9i 

2 

2 


1 111 

25 

24 23 

2 

2 

3 

3 

li 

30 

30 IH 

3 

3 


211 

30 

29 1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

U 

.35 

36 U , 

4 

41 


3 104 

35 

33 111 

mm 

4 

5 

5 

2 

40 

41 .3i 

5 

51 


4 101 

Kia 

38 91 

H 

43 

6 

6 

2i 

50 

61 7 

6 

61 

6 

5 91 

50 

48 53 

6 

63 

7 

7 

2i 

60 

61 10| 

7 

71 

7 

6 94 

60 

68 2 

mm 

63 

8 

8 

3 

70 

72 24 

8 

81 

8 

7 9 

70 

67 101 


73 

9 

9 

3i 

80 

82 61 

9 


9 

8 83 

80 

77 63 

mm 

83 

10 

10 

2I 


92 10 

10 

101 

10 

9 81 

90 

87 3 

iTifl 

93 

15 

15 

5} 

InTml 

103 11 

11 


15 

14 64 

100 

96 111 

1 11 

lOS 


♦ These tables being expressed decimally, wo have deemed it unnecessary to go higher than tho 
nine digits, as the others can readily be obtained from them, merely by transposition of the decimal 
point, and addition. Thus, as 9 Winchester qrs. = 8*7250*23 IinpcHal qrs.; 90 Winchester qrs. 
= 87*25023 Imp. qrs., and adding these respective quantities, we have 99 Winchester qrs. = 90*975253 
Imp. qrs. [Djecisi AL Fractio.ns.] 
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Table for Converting Scots Land Measure into Imperial; and also for Converting 
_Prices per Scots Measure into Prices per lmt»crial Measure. 


1 Scots into Imperial Land Measure* 

I Conversiion uf Prices. | 


Inipcritil 

Scot® 

Imperial 

Hcou 



IniiK'rtsiL. 

Scotv 

Impi-rifit. 1 


Iruti. 



t»tl. 

acfp. 

«U. 

acr«. 

L. 

L. fi. d. j 

m. 

R. fl 

d. 

it. 

i 

031529.59 

1 

•90788 

1 

•WI022 

1 

0 15 lOi 

1 

0 9i i 

i 

«i 

i 

0-6305917 

2 

•01576 

2 

•00044 

2 

1 11 8 i 

2 

1 7 1 

1 

<»3 

3 

0-9458876 

3 

•02.365 

3 

•00066 

3 

2 7 63 

3 

2 4) i 

2 


1 

1-2611834 

4 

•03153 

4 

•00088 

4 

3 3 5 

4 

,3 2 1 

;!• 


2 

2-522;i669 

5 

•0.3941 

5 

•(KH09 

5 

3 19 .3 ) 

5 

3 113 

4 

3^ 

3 

3-7835503 

6 

•04729 

6 

•00131 

6 

4 15 13 

6 

4 9 

5 

33 

4 

6-0447338 

7 

•0.5518 

7 

•001.53 


5 11 0 

7 

5 61 

c 

43 

5 

6-3059172 

R 

•06306 

8 

•00175 


6 6 lot 

8 

6 4 

7 

6i 

6 

7-.VJ71007 

9 

•07094 

9 

•(M)197 


7 2 83 

9 

7 li 

8 

8t 

7 

8-8282841 

10 

•07882 

10 

•00219 

10 

7 18 63 

■na 

7 H 

9 

7 

8 

10-0894676 

29 

•15765 

20 

•(HI4.38 

20 

15 17 2 

11 

8 81 

10 

73 

9 

ll-.-«()6510 

30 

•2.3647 

30 

•00667 

30 

23 15 9 

1.5 

11 lOi 

11 

84 


Tit e ti rst two col tuuns will answer likewise for converting Scots roods in to Imperial roods, and Sects 
falLs into Imperial poles or perches. The table for the conversion of prices shows the equivalents 
per Iiiiperial acre, rood, or perch, of the given rates per Scottish acre, rood, or fall, respectively. 

MEASURES AND DIVISIONS of TIME. The principal measures of time are 
those furnished by nature in tho rotation of the earth on its axis, the revolution of 
the moon round the earth, and the revolution of tho earth round the sun,—perio<ls 
respectively denoted bj’ tho terms Day, Mouth, and Year. For ordinary purposes, 
however, these are reckoned by approximate or conventional methods. The Civil 
Day is the mean solar day. The Lunar Mouth is, except in Eastern conntrie.s, 
superseded by tho Kaleiidar Month. The Civil Year, or mean solar year, was 
adjusted by Julius Cresar (b. c. 4.5), who, estimating the solar revolution at 3b5 
days (J hours, fixed that the year should consist of 365 days in three successive 
years, and 366 in the fourth, called leap year. This iflcthod, denominated Old Style^ 
was adopted and continued by all Christian nations until a. d. 1582, when it was 
discovered that the Julian year was too long by about 11 minutes,—the true length 
of the solar year being 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes nearly. To rectify this error, 
which had tiien led to an advance of about 10 days, Popo Gregory XIII. ordained 
that the year 1582 should consist of 3.55 days only ; and, to prevent a like irregular¬ 
ity in future, it was decreed that when a number denoting a complete century is 
not divisible by 4, as tho 17th, 18th, and 1.9th, such years should oc reckoned as 
common years,—an arrangement involving an excess of but one day in 5200 years. 

The Gregorian Kaleudar, or New Style^ was gradually adopted m all Christian 
countricsj except those which acknowledge tho Greek Church,—Russia and Greece, 
in Britain, it was adopted in 1752, wnen tho dittcreuco of time being 11 days, 
it was enacted that tho 3d of September of that year should be called the 14th. 
During the present century, the Old Style is to be reckoned 12 days later than the 
New Stylo. Thus, a Russian or Greek bill dated tho 10th day of any month, must 
bo reckoned from the 22d day of tho same mouth in every place where the Grego¬ 
rian Kalendar is used. 


The Regnal Yeails of Soveheions are commonly used in dating public docu¬ 
ments. In tho following table tho periods when tho sovereigns began to reign are 
stated on the authority of Sir Hams Nicolas* “ Chronology of History.” 

Enolish Sovkrrions from thk Conqcest. 


Niunip*. 


William 1. (Ifte 
ConmieroT) . 

|Wm. 11. 

Henry L (Beau- 

clerc) . 

^tcphoi) 

Henry 11. 

Riolinrd I. 

John. 

Henry III. 

lEdward 1. 

Edward II. 

Edward HI. 

jUichard II. 


Uegna to Kelgn. 


NjunpH. 


• lETenry V. 

1068 Dec. 25;Henry VI. 

10B7 Sept. 26. Edward IV. 

lEdward V. 

1100 Aug. s'liichard HI. 

1135 Dec. 26'IIenry VH. 

1154 Doc. 10 Henry VJll. 

1189 Sept. 3 Edward VL. 

11.09 May 27iMary. 

1216 Oct. 2«.Ellzabeth. 

1272 Nov. 20*James 1. 

1307 July 8 Charles I. 

Jan. 2.'i'CommonweaUh ; 
1377 June 221 from the execu- 


lUigAD to Reitrn. 


1413 Mar. 21 
1422 Sept. 

1461 Mar. 
148^1 April 9{ 

HB.'l Juno 2i 

1485 Aug. 22 

1509 April 22 
l.'>47 Jan. 28 
1553 July 0 
15.58 Nov. 17 
1603 Mar. 24 

1625 Mar. 27 


Nmbm 


. Kegtfi* tu Keigii 


.Ton. 1649, to- 
the restoration of 
Charles 11. 

Charles II. (resto- i 

rcil*).191^ May 21* 

James I 'l.11085 Feb. ^ 

Wm. (HI.) & Mnr>'[ 161W Feb. 1.J 


William 111. alone 


rilAnnc. 
(teorge I.... 
George II... 
George 111.. 
George IV.. 
William IV. 
Victoria.... 


|l094 Dee. 2 hI 
1702 Mar. t| 
1714 Aug. 1 
1727 June 11 
l7«OOct. 2r< 
1820 Jan. 2!l 
1830 June 2( 
1837 June 2(1 


* In some historical, and in all legal documents, the reign of Charles II* is reckoned from the 
death of his father, Charles 1. 
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The Terms recognised in the different divisions of the United Kingdom for leases 
and money'payments are as follow:— 

In England and Ireland; Lady Day, March 25; Midsununer, June 24; Michaelmas Day, 
September 29; and Christmas, December 25. 

In Scotland: Candlemas, February 2; Whitsunday, May 15; Lammas, Aujnist 1; and Mar¬ 
tinmas, November 11. When any of these falls on Sunday, the following Monday is considered 
to be the Term Day. 

, GENERAL KALENDAR FROM 1798 TO 1899. 


1 Years. 

Months. 

. 

Sundays. I 

G 

F 1 E 

D 

C 

R 

A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1798 

1799 1 1800 

1801 

1802 

180.3 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

18(i4 

1805 1806 

1807 


1808 

1809 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1810 

1811 1 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


1816 I 8 I 7 

1818 

1819 


1820 


29 

30 

31 





1821 

1822 ; 1823 


1824 

1825 

1826 

January.3 


U 


m 

E 

1? 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


October. . i 



lii 



18:12 

1833 1834 

18.35 


1636 

1837 

May . 

n 

C 

D 

B 

P 

0 

A 

1838 

18.39 1 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

August.4 

c 

D 

E 


G 

.1 



1844 1845 

1846 

1847 


1848 

February (leap year).. f 








1849 

1850 1851 



18.53 

1854 

February. S 








18.55 

1 1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


March. [■ 

D 

B 

F 

0 

A 

B 

C 

1880 

1861 1862 

1863 


1864 

1865 

November. J 








1886 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

June. 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

c 

D 


1872 1873 

1874 

1875 


1876 

September. \ 

F 



B 




1877 

1878 1879 


1880 

1881 


December. j 

G 

A 

c 

D 

E 

188.3 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


January (leap year )... S 








1888 

1889 1890 

1891 


EEna 

BHiisa 

April.V 

0 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

p 

1894 

1895 

1896 

ma 


July. ) 









l/sr .—To find the day of the weelyinswering to May 4, 1840.—Above 1840 in the left-hand table, 
is found the Dominical or Sunday Letter D; and over D, contiguous to May, in tlio right-hand 
table, is the figure 3, the date of Sunday; the 4th, therefore, is Monday. 

The converse of this operation, namely, to find the day of the month corresponding to the day 
of the week, is too evident to require illustration. 

The months January and February, it will to observed, are to be referred to separately in leap 
years: such years may be known by a blank space always preceding them in the left-hand table. 

The Mohammedan Kalendar dates from the flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina, which, according to the civil calculation, occurred on July Ifi, a, d. 622, 
hence called the epoch of the era of the Hegira. The years of the Hegira are lunar 
y ears, and contain 12 lunaf months, each commencing with the new moon; a prac¬ 
tice which leads to great confusion, as each lunar month retrogrades througn all 
the different sea.sons in nearly 32^ solar years. The months consist, like ours, of 
weeks, each day of which begins in the oveniim after sunset. As the lunar year 
consists of 3.54 days and ]l-30ths of a day, a fraction which, in the course of ,30 
years, amounts to 11 days; the years of the H^ira are divided into cycles of 30 
years; 19 of which are termed common years of 3.54 days each, and the 11 others 
intercalarjsf, or abounding years, from their consisting of one day more : these arc 
the 2d, .5tn, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th. To ascertain 
whether any given year bo intercalary or not, divide it by 30; and if any of tho 
above numbers remain, the year is one of 3.55 days. In cnronology, history, and 
public documents, tho Turks uso months which contain alternately 30 and 29 days, 
except the last month, which in intercalary years contains 30 days. Tho name.s of 
these months, with the length of each, are as follow ;—Moharram, 30; Saphar,29; 
liabia I. 30; ilabia II. 29; Guimadhi I. 30; Guimadhi II. 29; I^dgeb, 30; Scha- 
ban, 29; Ramadhan, 30; Schoual, 29; Dhu’l Kadah, 30; Dhu’i Hajjali,29, and in 
intercalary years 30 days. 

The day on which any year of the Hegira b^lns will be ascertained with toler¬ 
able accuracy by the following calculations Multiply tho years elapsed by 970203; 
cut off six decimals; add 622*54, and the sum will bo the year of tho Christian era, 
and decimal of the day followinj^n old stylo. Again, to reduce the Christian era 
to tho Mohammedan, subtract 6^ firom tho current year ; multiply by I'OStr; cut 
off four decimals, and add *46 : tho sum will bo tho year and decimal of tho day, 
old stylo. 

Tho following table, derived from the splendid French work “ L’Art do Ve¬ 
rifier les Dates,” shows the day of tho Christian kalendar on wliich each Moham¬ 
medan year begins, from a. d. 1840 to 1900; from which, and tho preceding list of 
mouths, tho general correspondence of dates may be easily determined. 
































Anno I|i*g. lAnno Uirni.! 


1266* 

1257 

1258 
1258* 
1260 
I2<il 
1262* 

1263 

1264 
1265* 
1266 
1267* 
1268 
1268 
1270* 

1271 

1272 
1273* 




Miircli 5 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 12 
Fob. 1 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 10 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 20 
Doc. 9 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 6 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 4 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 1.3 
Sept. 1 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 11 
July 31 



July 20 
July 9 
June 29 
June 18 
Juno 6 
May 27 
May 16 
May 6 
April 24 
April 13 
April 3 
March 23 
March 11 
March 1 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 7 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 5 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 15 



Doc. 4 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 2 
Oct. 21 
Oet. 10 
Sept. 30 
Sepr. 19, 
Sept. 7 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 7 
July 26 
July 13 
July 5 
Juno 24 
June 12 
June 2 
May 22 
May 12 
May 1 



* Intercalary or abounding year$. 


In scientific computations, the Mohammedans use the solar year ; but always 
according to the Julian kalendar or old style. 

MECKLENBURG-SCIIWERTN, a CTand-duchy lying inN. Germany, between 
the Baltic and the Elbe, contmious to Prussia, Hanover, and the territory of Lu- 
bec. Area, 4788 sq. miles. Population, 494,530. Government, a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The country is generally level and fertile; agriculture is tljp chief employment of the people ; 
and the manufactures are inconsiderable, though some pains are- bestowed on those of linen and 
woollen. The exports consist almost wholly of farm-produce; and, according to Mr Meek's re¬ 
port {Par.Paper, 1842: No. 7)« they amounted, on an average of the 3ycars 18.39-1841, to 2n5,699 
quarters wheat: 72,674 qrs. rye; 56,243 qrs. barley j 29,665 qrs. oats; and 28,587 Qrs. pease; 
besides 8(K),(HIU lbs. wool, mostly of fine quality, 1,550.(KK) lbs. bones, rapesecit cake, hides, and 
other articles. The imports embrace most kinds of manufactures and tropical produce, salt, wine, 
tallow, hemp, &c. Tho foreign trade is conducted partly through Hamburg by the Elbe, but 
chiefly at the ports of Rostock and Wismar on the Baltic, and the principal intercourse is with 
England. The trade of tho grand-duchy, however, is much checked by tlio vicinity of Hamburg 
and Liibec, and the heavy duties imposed by tho Prussian tariff. 

Rostock, the chief port and largest town, lies in lat. 54® 5' N., I§ng. 12* 20' E. on the river War- 
now, about 9 miles from its mouth; pop. 18,200. In 1840, 702 vessels entered the port; and 
about 230 vessels, burthen 35,332 tons, belong to it. 

Measures and Weights .—At Rostock the ell In the S. of Mecklenburg, Prussian monies and 
of 2 feet = 22J Brit, inches. Tho liquid men- measures are common. 

surcs are tho same as in Lubec. The Rostock The Duties are levied according to a tariff 
corn scheffel = 1*07 Brit, bushel. 100 Ros- published in Rostock in 1748, called the Acrise 
took lbs. = 112 iba. avoird.; but the weights Miles and at that port they average, includii\g 
fliiefly used are those of Lubec and Hamburg, town duties, contributions, and bridge-money, 

Money.—Accounts are stated in thalers or about ,3 per cent. Those on exports do not ex- 
dollara of 48 Bcitillings, each of 12 pfennings; coed this rate. The port charges at Rostock are 
also in marks of 16 schillings. Tho dollar = very small, indeed lower than at any other place 
3s. 4.1d. The principal coin is the Constitution in the Baltic. 

« piece, whicii is estimated at 32 schillings. The Revenue is about £440,006. of which 
Foreign exchanmsare transacted chiefly through nearly .£‘250,000 are produced by the doriaiiis. 
tho medium of Ilambtu'g, the usual rate being The debt is about £’ 720 , 000 . 

130 dollars for 300 marks banco. 


MECKLENBUR6-STRELITZ,a grand-duchy contiguou.s to tho foregoing, with 
which indeed it is united by a compact called tho Landes-Uiiion, made in 1523. 
Area, 1092 sq^. miles ; pop, 89,528. Being situated at a distance from the ocean, 
and of small siz^ it possesses no commercial interest. [Gekma.ny.] 

MEDIDA, a Brazilian measure equal 4J Imp. pints nearly. 

MEDLAR, the fruit of the Mespwis Germanica^ a native of tho south of Eu- 
rope^nt cultivated, though to a small extent, in this country. It resembles the 
smalw apples, and possesses considerable flavour, but does not attain the ripe¬ 
ness fit for use until some time after it has been taken from tho tree. Tho Notting¬ 
ham medlar is the finest, but the Dutch, a larger variety, is the kind most prized 
in En^and. 

MEERSCHAUM, or earthy carbonate of magnesia, is a light substanc^ of a 
white or yelloYHsh colour; soft when first dug, but hardens ou exposure to the air. 
Principal localities, Samos, Negropont, NatoBa, and Moravia. It is the material 
used in the manufacture of Turkish pipes, and is also employed as fuller s earth. 
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MERCANTILE SYSTEM, a theory of political economy, formerly in high 
repute, which was based on the principles that wcaltli consisted in gold and silver, 
and that thoso metals could be brought into a county that had no mines only by 
exporting to a greater amount than it imported.^ Its two great engines for en- 
ricning the country, therefore, were restraints upon importation, and encouragements 
to exportation. Importation was restrained by imposing prohibitions or high 
duties,—Isf, Upon such foreira goods for home consumption as could bo produced 
at hor^ ; and, '2d, Upon goods of almost all kinds from thoso particular countries 
wkh wnich the balance 01 trade was supposed to bo disadvantageous. Exportation 
again was encouraged by—1*'/, Drawbacks ; 2d, Bounties ; 3d, Securing commercial 
privileges in some foreign state beyond what wore granted to other countries ; 
and, 4th, Monopolizing wholly or partially the trade of the colonics. The mercantile 
system was overthrown by Adam Smith, by whom it is discussed in the fourth 
book of the Wealth of Nations, to which we must refer for a full exposition of its 
fallacies. In the present work, further information will be found under the heads 
Balance of Trade, Bovnty, Colony, and Commerce. 

MERCURY OR QUICKSILVER (Er. il/crcttrc. CMeT.Q.ueeksUber. Azotfue), 
a brilliant silver-white metal, distinguished by being fluid at a natural tcjmperaturc. 
Sp. gr. 13*57. It boils at ()70“. At 40° below zero it becomes solid. When thrown 
on a table it collects into a globule, and, provided it is pure, runs without leaving 
a tail. Mercury is found native in small quantities ; but for commercial purposes 
it is always extracted from the ore called cinnabar, a bisulnhuret of the metal, 
found in Austria, Spain, Japan, China, and South America. The most productive 
mines are those of Almaden, near Cordova in Spain, which have been worked up¬ 
wards of 2000 years ; of Idria in Austria, and of Huancavclica in Peru. It occurs 
massive and crystallized, and of a red colour, ("innabar is also prepared artificially 
by a combination of 8 parts mercury and 1 of sulphur ; and the i)roduct is a red 
crystallized mass, which, when<reduccd to powder, is a beautiful scarlet, extensively 
employed as a pigment under the name of vermilion. 

Mercury is principally employed for amalgamation with other metals, chiefly gold 
and silver, so as to extract them fiy)m their ores. It is used also in gilding, in 
silvering mirrors, and for various philosophical instruments. In medicine it is 
employed in several forms. The whitish insipid powder termed calomel is the pro- 
tocnlorido of mercury; and the acrid nauseous wiiito substance, known as corrosive 
sublimate, is the bicnloridc. The latter has of lato been likewise extensively um¬ 
pired for the prevention of dry-rot. 

The imports of mercury Into this country, almost wholly from Spain, amount 
annually to about 2,000,000 lbs.; of which about one-eighth only is cntere<l for homo 
consumption. The remainder is re-exported chiefly to Mexico and Chili ; but in 
considerable quantities also to Guatemala, the United States, and East Imlies ; 
while smaller shipments are made to Russia, Germany, Belgium, and other places. 

Tares, in leather bags, 4 lbs. each ; in iron bottles, weighing 3 qrs. 8 lbs., 15 lbs. per bottle. 

MERINO, a fine kind of woollen fabric. [Woollen Manupacturk.s.] 

METRE, the rudimentary unit of the metrical system of France, fixed at the 
ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the meridian, is equal 39*;i707y inches. 

MEXICO, UNITED STATES OF, formerly the viccroyalty of New Spain, 
is now a federative republic, occupying the S. part of North America and N. 
part of Central America, betwixt 1(>° and 42° N. lat. It consists of 19 states, 5 
territories, and a federal district, besides an extensive outlying tract. Area of tho 
states, 833,600 sq. miles. I’opulation of tho whole, variously estimated at from 
6,0(M),000 to 8,000,000, of which about one-half are Indian aborigines, 1,250,000 
whites, and the remainder mixed races. Capital, Mexico, an inland city ; pop. 
140,000. The Congress of tho union consists of a president, vice-president, and of 
two legislative bodies—tho Senate and the House of Representatives. 

About one-half of the surface of Mexico is situate within tiio tropics, while the rest belongs to 
the temperate zone; but of the former more than threc-tifths have a uiihl atmusphere, as 
nearly tho whole interior is composed of an immense table-land of the mean height of 7(MM» feet, 
continuous with the Andes of B. America, and running from 18’’ to 40° N. latitude. In tho/iourse 
of this tract, however, detached inoiintains occur which rise into the region of permduar snow. 
The table-land gKwlunlly declines towards the temperate zone; but the descent towariis the coasts, 
especially the E. coast, is by a graduated series of terraces, which produce an extraordinary diver¬ 
sity of vegetation, and at same time oppose great difficulties to tho communication between 
the ntaritinie districts and tho interior, rendering it difficult to transport merchandise, except on 
inulcl>ack. In the equinoctial region there are only two seasons,- - the wet, from Juno or July to 
Beptember or October, and tho dry, which lasts eight months: in this district the different cliniiites 
rise as it were one alwve another from the shore, where the mean temperature I* about 78° Fahr., 
to the central plains, where it is about 62°. The coast is humid and unhealthy for strangers, but 
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the tahlC'lanfl is remarJtaiile for its salubrity; most of the population of the country hoinR concen¬ 
trated upon the latter. The summit of the table-land is almost destitute of vegeution, owing to the 
absence of moisture; but muriate of soda and other saline substances exist in great abundance. 
The remaining districts are in general productive. Maixe is the chief object of culture; bcRules which, 
the banana, manioc, the cereal grains, rice, and the potato, form the common food of the people. 
The Mexican wheat is of the finest quality, and would form a staple export, but for the difficulty 
of transporting it to tlie soncoast. The narrow insalubrious plain along the coiist called the ti‘?n a 
calienfe, or hot country, is remarkable for its luxuriant vegetation. The cliief productions are the 
sugar-cane, cotton, cocoa, indigo, and tobacco. The southern part of the country, forming the 
istlimns, is celebrated for the variety and importance of its woods and medicinal plants,—including 
logwood, caoutchouc, vanilla, jalap, and sturax, besides the tree which nourishes the cochiny^il 
insect. Vast herds of horses, mules, and homed cattle cover the plains of the northern states. 

The mines of Mexico, however, constitute the chief source of its wealth, particularly tliose-of 
silver, which indeed are by far the most valuable in the world. Gold is obtained, but only in 
small qu.antities. Copper, tin, iron, lend, and mercury, are also to bo found. The gold is procured 
chiefly from river deposits by washing, particularly in the province of Honora: the veins of this 
metal are most common in Oaxaca. The silver is mostly procured from veins, and the following is a 
list of tliP richest mmesGuannxuato, in state or province of that name ; Catorce, in San Luis 
Potosi; Zacatecas, in province of that name ; Real del Monte, near Mexico ; llolanos, in Xaliscn; 
Giiapisamey, in Dui-ango; Sombrerote, in Zacatecas; Tasco, near Mexico ; llatopilas, in I>uraiigo; 
Zuriapan, near Mexico; Tresnillo, in Zacatecas ; liamus, in San Luis de Potosi; Parral, in Dur¬ 
ango. 

According to JVIr Ward (Mexico in 1827, vol. ii. p. 38), the annual average produce of the mines 
before the revolution in 1810 amounted to $24,000,000 (.4E!4,800,000), and the average exj)orts to 
$22,000,000 (£*4,400,(K»0); but .after that event, the unsettled state of tlic country, the emi¬ 
gration of the Old Spaniards, and the witiidrawing of the funds which kept the mines in operation, 
caused .a greiit fulling off; and in 1821, when the separation from the mother-country became 
inevitable, the coinage sunk to $8,0(»7,.’>60 (,-£1,813,512). In a few years afterwards, extraordinary 
efforts began to bo made by British capitalists to restore the mines, atjd durini; the speculative 
excitement of 1825, many joint-stock companies were formed for this purpose. Tliesc .associations 
begun witli spirit, and their sliares speedily attained extravagant premiums; but it was soon found 
tliJit almost every thing had to be reconstructed. The expenses attending the preliminary opera- 
tion.s absorbed nearly the wliole subscribed capital; while, owing to the defective mode of extract¬ 
ing the ore, and the mismanagement of many of the companies’ agents, the produce was much loss 
tlian was expected; .and, in consequence, many of the undeifakiiigs were abandoned. Within .a 
few years, no less than ii3,000,000 of British caiiitnl were expended in enterprises connected with 
these mines ; besides considerable investments by American and German cump.anies. Notwith¬ 
standing these exertions, and the more improved iirocesses which arc understood to have been 
lately adopted, the silver produced at present is not estimated to oxccetl ,£’2,3f)0,tK)t); nor the gold, 
dl*l()0,0ii0; the former being thus only about one-half, and the latter scarcely above one-third of 
the amount produced before tlie revolution. [Bt;i.MON.3 The English companies at present in 
operation arc six in number, and the funds invested by eacli are estimated as follows:—Real del 
Monte, ,£'500,(KM); United Mexican, .£ri,200,00<»; Anglo-Mexic.an, ,£‘l,0(K),()flU; Bolanos, £150,080; 
Ualpuyabua, £'180,(KH); Catorce, £‘80,000. The Bolanos is said to have been the most successful. 

Manufactures in Mexico are generally in a rude state. The best were formerly those of gold 
and silver-plated articles, thougli these have nowprob.ably decline; coarse earthenware, woollens, 
and cottons, arc made in some parts of the interior; also soda, soap, gunpowder, and leather. 

The external commerce of Mexico, viewed comparatively with its population and natural re¬ 
sources, is inconsiderable. This is occasioned partly by the difficnit communication between thu 
interior and the coast, but mainly to the continued dissensions which have prevailed since the 
revolution. The exports, w'hich may be estimated at from £*3,000,000 to £‘3,5no,(KK) a-year, 
consist cliicfiy of silver, which, with cochineal and gold, is mostly sent to Britain; there are, be¬ 
sides, sugar, copper (sent from Gaytnas to China), indigo, conce, cotton, hides (shipped from 
Upper California), tobacco, jalap, sarsaparilla, vanilla, Campeachy wood, and other drugs mid 
dye-woods. 

The principal import is <]fuick8ilver, of which about 8,000,000 lbs. ore .annually con.-mincd 
in tlie mines; it is mostly brought from England, into which it is carried from ‘Spain; cot¬ 
tons, woollens, and linens, are brought from Britain, also iron, hardware, arms, and earthen- 
w.are; glass-ware and linen from Germany; paper from Italy and Franco; wine and brandy 
from Spain and France; olive-oil from Spain; hats from France; spices from England, East 
Indies, and China; silksffom China, Britain, and France; cocoa from Venezuela and Ecuador. 
The declared value of British produce and manufactures sent annually to Mexico fluctuates gen¬ 
erally between £*4f»0,(M)0 and £700,000. An extensive trade is carried on with the United States, 
where most of the Mexican products find a ready market, and are paid for in the manufactures of 
tliose states or of Europe. 

The Chiif Ports for foreign trade are — in the Gulf of Mexico, Vera Cruz, T.ampico, rampcachy, 
Matainoras, Sisal, and tabasco; on the Pacific, San Bias, Mazatlan, and Acapulco; in the 
Gulf of California, Guaymas; and on the Sea of Upper California, Monterey. Of these, Vei,a 
Cruz, on the cast coast, in lat. 19° 15' N. long. 96° 20' w., distant 90 leagues from Mexico, and for¬ 
merly the solo port for ElUropean commerce, is still that to which the greatest ainoiiiit_ ot imports 
are brought; it has yet also the principal export-tmde in all commodities except the preeious metals, 
which are mostly sent from Tampico, tlic port nearest to the richest mining districts, yvra t.ruz 
is defended by the celebrated castle of San Juan de Ulloa; it is very unhealthy; and its harbour is 
merely a bau anchorage, open to the north winds, whicli blow with dreadtnl impetuosity from 
October till April. Indeed, scarcely any of the ports on the east side are good,—an accuuiulution 
of sand being constantly driven into them by the tnido-wiiuls. The sliinping frequenting the 
Mexican ports is of inconsiderable amount, owing to the staples of its trade being mostly articles 
containing great value in small bulk. 
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THe^ftwurefnnti ah in geneml those or S5(H) per .£*1(>0. liemittanccs to Europe, 

of Spain ; but th« liritish yard and French however, are coiniiionly made in specie, 
auneare also used in the sale of European piece- Jfuiitv on ininorts are regulated by a tariff, 
goods. non-enumerated articles in which pay 40 per 

Mowy. —^The principal money of account in cent.; quicksilver, tools, and seeds are free. 
Mexico, and throughout SpanisH America, is the Articles, the produce of Mexico, may beexported 
piastreordollar(S),which isdividedintoflrcals. duty free,except the precious metals, which, in 
or UK) cents. The real is also divided into 16 the shape of ore, ingots, or dust, are prohibited ; 
qiiartosi'ir 34 maravedis; iiitoSuiedios, 4 quar- gold, wrought or coined, pays 2 per cent., and 
tilftjs, or 8 ochavos; and, as in paying duties, silver 34 per cent. The import duties, being 
into 12 granos. generally high, they are evaded by many de- 

The coins are,—In gold, doubloons or ounces vices, which are connived at by the customhoiiso 
(nominally of 16 dollars), also 4, 4, and i dou- officers, who are notoriously corrupt, 
bloons: In silver, dollars, 4 dollars, 4 dollars or Finttnees. — The public revenue was lately 
pesetas, and reals of Mexican plate: In copper, statedto average about Sl'2.5(Hi,(N)0 (.£2,.’*U0.<KM)), 
quartillos, and clacos or ocnavos. The gold I mostly derived from customs; but this is ex¬ 
coins throughout Spanish America are generally [ ceedeu by the charges upon it, and the tinuncca 
minted, as in Spain, at the rate of 84 doubloons have been long in a disordered state. The dom- 
to the Castile m.ark, 21 carats flne; making the estic ilebt is considerable; and there is a foreign 
doubloon, when offull weight, worth £.3,4s.84d. debt, originally composed of two English loans; 
The silver coins (except in the Colombian states) one in 1824uf £3,260,iKH), 5 per cents, negotiated 
are also generally minted as in Spain at the rate at 58 per cent.; the other, m 1825, of the same 
of 84 dollars, 17*half-dollars, 34 pesetas, or 68 amount, of 6 per cents, raised at 8!>S. By a sub- 
reals to the Castilian murk. The standard of sequent arrangement, the iinredeemcil portion 
the dollar, which is usually termed the hard of these loans, with the arrears of interest due 
dollar (peso duro or/uerte), and sometimes the on them, were consolidated ; the.') percents 
Spanish dollar, is 10| dincros fine in 12, and its being taken at par, and the 6 per cents at 1124 
value, when of full weight, is 4s.24d. The half- per cent.; and the whole created into a 5 per 
dollar is of proportional value. The pesetas and cent, stock, amounting to £(>,247,3/8, 8s. 6d,— 
reals, however, are always inferior. The Span- onc-half, £4,623,(^, 48. .3d., bearing interest 
ish standard for these smaller coins is 91 diiieros from 1st October 1837; the other half, called 
fine; but in several of the new republics this “ Deferred Bonds,” to hear interest from 1st 
standard lias been reduced: in B^ivia it is October 1847. Little has since been done towards 
now only 8 dinerus, or l|ds pure silver to 4d of payment of the dividends, 
alloy. A Treaty between Mexico and Orcat Britain 

The dollar of account is reckoned both in the was executed on 26th December 1826, providing 
small base coins (which form the ordinary pur- for the protection and security of their com- 
rency of the Spanish-American states) and in merce, and placing the two states respectively 
harrf dollars; tiic latter occur cbictly in foreign | towards each other on the footing of the most 
trade. The usual exchange of the hard dollar ; favoured nations, 
is about 48d.; or, wliat is the same, %!> per £1, | 

MICA, a finely foliated mineral substance, sometimes used as a substitute for 
filass, particularly in certain kinds of stoves, to enclose the fire without concealing 
the flame. The large sheets of mica met with in this country are mostly imported 
from Siberia. 

MIliE, an itinerary measure, varying in different countries. [Measure.] 

MILK (Fr. Lait. Gor. Milcfi), a secreted liquid intended for the nourishment 
of the young of inammiferous animals. The milk of the cow is that chiefly used by 
mankind. Ihitter is obtained from this fluid by agitation, and cheese by coagulation. 
Tile c«)w yields her milk most plentifully for some time after calving ; then gradu¬ 
ally yields less and less ; and for six weeks or more previous to oringiiig forth 
her young, she usually becomes dry. The quantity varies neatly with tlio health, 
constitution, and treatment of tho animaLs; but on a well-managed dairy-farm, 
where a proper breed of cows exists, tho average yearly produce may he reckoned 
at from 700 to 800 gallons for each. Two gallons of milk or a little more will yield 
about 1 lb. of butter ; and from 7 to 8 pints will yield 1 lb. of choose {Low's Agri¬ 
culture). Milk is only raised for direct sale in tho neighbourhood of towns ; in 
liondon and its environs, Mr Yoiiatt estimates that 12,000 cows are kept at present 
for that purpose alone. At greater distances from towns, milk is generally converted 
into butter ; and in still more remote places into choose, or into butter which is 
salted. Mr M‘Q,ueen values the annual produce of tho dairy in tho U. K. as 
follows Milk, £12,000,000; butter, £13,600,000; cheese, £7,000,000 ; total, 
£32v500,000 _ iStatistieSy p. 48.) 

MILLET, a kind of grain (ffolcus) imported into this country from Germany 
and the south of Europe, chiefly for feeding small birds. There arc a variety of 
difibrent species. In most countries lying under the warmer latitudes of the tem¬ 
perate zon^ tho millets form a very essential article of domestic economy, being 
deprived of the husk and used whole as rice, or ground into, meal and flour, and 
made into bread. 

MILREA, tho integer of account in Brazil and Portugal. 

MINIUM, or RED LEAD, is massicot flaely ground and calcined. It is a 
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red powder, but with a liability to turn black. It is used iu paiutiug, in the manu« 
facturc of glass, aud in surgery. 

MINOl, an old French measure, equal 1‘073 Imp. bushel. 

MISCAL, an Oriental weight, equal 74 troy grains nearly. 

MOCHA STONE, is a semi-transparent calcedony, including various ramified 
forms produced by iron, or other mineral substances, but sometimes also by the 
presence of vegetable bodies, such as mosses. The finest are found in Gujerat, but 
received their name from having been brought from Mocha. An inferior sort is 
also found in Germany. • « 

MODENA, a ducal state in N. Italy, between the Papal States and Parma. 
Area, 2080 sq. miles. Population iu 1833, 403,500. The government is the most 
absolute iu Italy. 

About onc-half of the territory is covered by tho chain of the Apennines and its offsets ; one- 
third more forms part of the plain of Lombardy; and a snuill but rich strip extends nlonn; tho 
shores of tho Mediterranean. Principal towns, Modena and Rcjtgio. Exports, horned cattle, 
swine, fruit, silk, corn, brandy, wino, vinegar, and tho marble of Carrara, both wrought and un- 
wrought, which employs 1200 workmen, and yields annually about ^*30,000. A great fair takes 
place at Reggio, in March. 

Tljo brjiccio of Modena = 24*31 Imp. inches; tho braccia of Reggio = 20-85 Imp. inches. Tho 
biolca, land measure, of ^2 tavolo = 0*7009 Imp. acre. The stajo of com = 1*94 Imp. bushel. 
Tlic quintal of 100 Modena lbs. = 70*45 lbs. avoird.; and 100 Reggio lbs. = 72*74 lbs. avoird. 

Tho general money of account is the lira Italiana, divided into loo centimes, and ecjual in value 
to the Frend) franc, or 9id. The old Modena lira of 20 soldi or 240 denari = O^d.; and the lira 
of Reggio r; 2id. 


MOGKX an Italian measure of capacity, varying in different places. 

MOHAIR, tbe hair of the Angora goat; it is mado into camlets, &c. 

MOHUR, tho principal gold coin of India. 

MOIDORE, OR LISBONNINE, an old Portuguese gold coin, value 2Gs. llqd. 

MOLASSES. [SuoAR.] 

MONEY, any commodity employed as a standard Jjy which to measure the value 
of others, as tho equivalent given for them, and as a medium of exchange. Various 
articles have, in different states of civilisation, been used to perform tno functions 
of money,—as cattle, salt, furs, tobacco, silk, cowry shells, aud some others; 
but in almost aU parts of tho globe those aro%ow superseded by silver and gold, 
owing to their greater portability, divisibility, and indestructibility, and to their 
being less liable than almost any other commodities to fluctuations of value. In 
early ages, the denominations of money were identical with tho.so of weight, and 
the metals were circulated in ingots or small masses. But as civilisation advanced, 
and transactions increased, tho constant trouble of weig]||ing them, aud, iu most in¬ 
stances, of also assaying them, produced a degree of luconvenience, that led to 
the introduction of small pieces^Jimpressed with a national stamp, which rendered 
both operations unnecessary. These, under the name of Coins, became thus iu 
general use iu transactions between individuals bolouging to the same political 
community ; though silver and gold, in their former state of ingots or bars, have 
continued to be employed, in a greater or lesser degree, in intomational exchanges. 

Some states, in their coinage, have made use of one metal only as standard 
money, ox legal tender to any amount; others, of both gold and silver, at a certain 
fixed relative value. In the United Kingdom the standard is gold, which is coined at 
the rate of 1869sovereigns from40 troy pounds of standard metal, or, what is the same, 
at j 63, 178,10.id. per ounce. In France, Austria, Russia, and most other continental 
states, there are two standards ; but owing to the relative value of gold to silver 
being fixed by their mint rej^ations at a rate higher than their relative value 
in the market, the latter metal alone is practically in use as legal tender, and an 
iigio on tho mint rate has to be paid in order to procuro gold. In the United 
States, where there are also two standards, this rule was reversed in 1834, when, 
owing to a roduction in the weight of their gold coin [EaglrJ, that metal became 
tho general medium for largo payments instead of silver. 

Of tho precious metals, gold, from its superior portability, has been always prefer¬ 
red for largo payments and foreign remittances. But, in tho progress of society, it 
became gradually apparent that the advantages of metallic money were cbiofly 
confined to its functions as a standard and equivalent of value ; as a medium of 
exchange, its weight, tho trouble of counting largo sums, and tho risk of losing 
while removing wliat has so great an intrinsic value, rendered it unfit for tho 
extended operations of modem commerce. Those inconveniences led, in the four¬ 
teenth century, to the introduction of bills of exchange ; and, at a later period, to 

thait IDOdifiCBitlOTl of thoso inatmTnAnfQ txfKiAh lin.a tho DRinO of p8iPCr~ 


tnonoy* Tho substitution of a cheap for an expensive medium of circulation^ by 
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this “ coining of credit,” is often pointed out as the chief advantage of paper- 
money; but tnis is a narrow view or its conveniences. Metallic money would not, 
even supposing its quantity unlimited, suffice for carrying on so much perhaps as 
a hundredth part of the transactions that take place in Britain alone ; while, in 
the greater part of those between distant places, the inconvenience and cost of 
transporting it from place to place would be so great, that direct exchange or 
barter would be found the prctcrablc mode of proceeding. 

In the continental states, paper-money is generally supplied by their respective 
gpvorrfments, either directly, in the shape of treasury notes, or indirectly, tnrough 
the medium of banks under their control. In the United Kingdom, it is issued, 
partly by chartered banks, invested with peculiar privileges, and partly by joint- 
stock and private banks, the amount of the whole being commonly about £38,000,000; 
which, with £25,000,000, the estimated amount in coin, makes the circulation in 
all £63,000,000. But, in viewing this as the amount of our circulation, regard 
must bo had to the extent to which the use of money is economised, by the employ¬ 
ment of bank-cheques and letters of credit, by the speedy, in many cases the imme¬ 
diate return of notes, produced by the system of allowing interest on bank-deposits, 
and by many other operations, not forgetting that of the Clearing-house, where 
payments ranging from £1,500,000 to £6,250,000, are effected daily by the private 
bankers of London with only about £200,(>00 of bank-notes.* In other countries, the 
circulation is, from the absence of such facilities, comparatively much greater. In 
France alone, the amount of coin in use is not under £ KM),000,000 ; that of bank¬ 
notes, however, being only £12,000,000.~(/^<?»or/ on Banks of Issuey 1810, Q. 7570.) 

The rate at which money exchanges for other articles is determined by its quan¬ 
tity. “ If,” says Mr Mill, “ wo suppose that all the goods of the country are on 
one side, all the money on the other, and that they are exchanged at once agaiiist 
one another, it is obvious that one-tenth or one-hundredth, or any other part 
of the goods, will exchange^.a^ainst one-tenth, or any part of the whoh? of the 
money; and that this tenth will be a great quantity or small exactly in pro¬ 
portion as the whole quantity of the money in the country is great or small ” 
KBoiit. Eeon. c. 3, § 7). The quantity of money, however, is to be estimated, not 
merely by its proportion to the amount of trade or of payments, but also by the 
relative rapidity of its circulation, and after allowing for the extent to which its 
use is economised. Supposing the amount of trade and mode of circulation to 
remain stationary, if the ipiautity of money be increased, its value will fall, and 
the price of other commodities will proportionally rise, as the latter will then ex¬ 
change against a greater amount of money ; if, on the other hand, the quantity of 
raone^ be reduced, its value will be raised, and prices in a corresponding degree 
diminished, as commodities will then have to he exchanged for a less amount of 
money.. The converse of these changes vniVL taVe n\aec if the variatvons oeenr vn 
the amount of trade and mode of circulation, and the quantity of money remain 
stationary. “ In whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is increased 
or diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same proportion the value 
of the whole and of every part is reciprocally diminished or increased ” UbuL). 
Gold and silver, however, as products of industry, possess an intrinsic value, like 
all other commodities, equivalent to the cost of producing them ; and hence, in the 
case of metallic money, if its value in any country be reduced below the level of 
other countries^ it will bo used or exported as bullion; while, on the other liand, 
if its value bo increased above that level, it will become an object to import bul¬ 
lion to con vert it into coin. The value of metaliio money in any country can thus bo 
for only a short time above or below its level in other countries, or its cost of pro¬ 
duction. A mixed currency, composed of coin, and paper convertible into coin, is 
obviously regulated by the same laws. Bnt such is not the case with an incon¬ 
vertible paper-monoy ; for, though under equal limitations as to quantity, it may, 
v:/ien constituted legal tendevy be preserved of the same oxchangcablo value as 
metallic money ; yet, wanting in trinsic va lu e, it will not circula te in foreign coun- 

* In the year 1039, the amount of payments made through the Clearing-house was £954,401 
which were effected with only £<56,275,600 of hank-not»;s: thusgivinR £3,<K>8,Hld as t)ie average 
of tlie dally payments for the 311 business days ; .£213,105 as the average amount of Imnk-notcs 
daily used; and leaving £2,856,710 for the daily cancchncnts of tlie clearing transfers. Tliese 
sums, enormous though they be, are considered to fall far short of wluit they wore formerly, when 
tlic Dank of England less interfered with private business, when London joint-stock banks (which 
are not admitted to the clearing-house) were not in existence, and when war-expenditure and 
funding operations gave constant activity and extent to the money business. Several days* clear¬ 
ances then ranged from £12,000,000 to£l6 ,000,000.—LondonBonfcers’C'fcor- 
aiicet, p. 27*) 
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trios ; and honcc, when issued in excess, it will hccomo proportionally depre¬ 
ciated; aiul this depreciation (which will bo measured by the rate at which too 
paper exchanges against bullion) may, by continued additions, go on increas¬ 
ing, until its value as a medium of exchange is entirely dissipated. LAssignats. 
Hank.] 

But although fluctuations in the value of a metallic or mixc<l currency, owing 
to variations in quantity, are subject to correction from the influence of the <‘ur- 
rcncies of other countries, tho case is dilferent when any diminution is made 
on the weight of Iho coin. In this case, though preserving the sam« name, 
it will become permanently degraded ; and if reduced onc-half, will as ccrt.tin- 
ly be lowered in real value to tho same extent, as a (piartcr of wheat would be 
by being reduced to four bushels. In ancient times, owing partly to erroneous 
conception.s of tho nature of money, but chiefly to the injustice of sovereigns, who 
W'cre thereby enabled to fulfil, in appearance, their engagements with a smaller 
quantity of gold and silver than would otherwise have been requisite, the dcffratla- 
tion of tho coin was a common act of public policy; and tho English pound was, 
in this way, reduced to l-3d, tho Scottish to l-.‘i(;th, and tho Erouch livro to l-()(ith 
of their original values. Such an cxiwdieut is now almost unknown in civiliy.cd 
communities ; but a similar effect may be produced by fraudulent paring or by 
abrasion. When a seignorage is exacted higher than the expense of coinage, tho 
intrinsic value of tho coin will of course bo less than its nominal value, but such 
coins can bo ii.scd only, like British silver or copper, as a subordinate species of 
money for small payments, and under certain limitations as to quantity. 

A currency may bo accounted in its most pcrfcid .state when it consists of paper 
of a value preci.sely equal with the gold or silver W'hich it professes to represent; as 
no other instrument can fulfil in a higher degree tho great requisites of a ••irculat- 
iug medium,—convenience, cheapness, security, and .steadiness of value. But con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion prevails in reference to the method best adapted for 
the practical attainment of these objects. Of lute there has arisen a i»arty, who, on 
tho allegation that undno cxjiansions and contractions of the currency have been 
the secret spring of all those alternations of commciTial exeitemeut and di'prcssiou 
which have taken place in modern times,—a<W'ocatc the separation of the functions 
of issue from those of banking, and the confining of tlio former to one state esta¬ 
blishment, which should circulate a fi.xcd amount of government paper-money (below 
the point to which .a purely metallic currency would ever bo rediieed), and lejive 
all fluctuations to take place in the precious metals alone, or in the notes of a bul¬ 
lion deposit bank ; or which should in some other way regulate the amount of tho 
circulating medium, so that there should ho i\o peater^uctuatiou than if it wholly 
consisted of the preciona metals. Sueli plans, however, are opposed hoth hy those 
■who uphold the ptcaent system, and. h'v those who, a.d\oea.t\\\g, the further extew- 
sion of joint-stock, hanking, contend. U\a.t the issues of paper are hest regulated 
hy free competition. By tne latter it is urged that experience has sho-wn that no 
single hody can ho safely intrusted with tlie privilege of issuing paper : That if 
there was but oue such hody, there would he sometimes too much money and 
sometimes too little for tho wants of trade in different idaccs: And that,' after 
declaring a certain coin to be the solo standard of value and legal tender, and 
providing for tho public registration of all the partners of a bank, and their nn- 
limited responsibility for ail its obligations, the lengthened experience of Scotland 
has shown that were government to confine it.s further interference to cutbrciiig 
the fulfllmont of contracts, it ftiight safely be left to the parties themselves to jiulge 
of the degree of credit they should give to each other’s engagements, and to adopt 
that mode of circulating such engagements which might appear to them to combino 
the greatest security with the greatest cheapness and convenience. 

Upon these and tne other pldns advocated by writers on the ciirrcucy, however, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge in this place. They form, as is well known, the subject 
of two reports in 1840 and 1041 by Committees of tho House uf Commons ; and 
such persons as feel an interest in the question will not sati.sfy themselves with any 
second-hand arguments, but will of course refer to those reports, or to works where 
the subject is treated in a maimer suited to its importaneo. , 

In the preceding observations wo have assumed gold and silver to bo invariable 
as standards ; but in tho article Bui.i.ion wo have explained that in tho course of 
ages these metals have themselves undergone great changes. In fact, no commo¬ 
dity can bo depended on as a permanent measure of value. The facilities ot its 
production will not always preserve the exact level of the average of other com¬ 
modities, and move on in complete uniformity with the general progress ofun^ro^o. 
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merit ill the industrial arts. No kind of money at nresent in use, therefore, can 
bo free from tlie great variations of value to wJiich tlio precious metals themselves 
are liable. Such a currency, however, has been imagined. “It has been jiroposed,** 
says Mr Poulett Scropc, in his ingenious Treatise ou Polit ical Economy, “ to correct 
the legal standard of value (or at least to afford to individuals the means of ascer¬ 
taining its errors) by the periodical publication of an authentic price-current, con¬ 
taining a list of a largo number of articles in general us<‘, arranged in quantities 
corresponding to their relative consumption, so as to give the rise or fall, from time 
to timc,«of the mtan of prices; which will indicate, with all the exactness desir¬ 
able for commercial purposes, the variations in the value of money, and enablo 
individuals, if they shall think tit, to regulate their ijeeuniary engagements by re¬ 
ference to this Tabular Standard’^ (p. 407). This proposition, however, is of too 
speculative a nature for consideration in the present work. 

Monies oe Account are those denominations and divisions of money in which ac¬ 
counts are kept; in some countries these are not coins, but merely fixed jn’oportions 
to coins, as Avas the case with the liritish pouinl sterling before the coining of the 
sovereign. In the Report by the Commissioners on the Stainlards of Weight ami 
Measure, of 21st December 11141, the attention of the government is invited to tlio 
advantage and facility of establishing a decimal system of monies instead of that 

I ircscntly in use in this country. The facility consists in the case of interposing 
jetween the sovereign (or pound) and the shilling, a new coin equivalent to two 
.sliillings (to he called by a distinctive name); of considering tho farthing (which 
now passes as tho l-.OGOth part of tho pound) as tho l-10(t()th part of that unit ; of 
establishing a coin of value equal to 1-100th part of the pound ; and of circulating, 
besides these decimal coins, others bearing a simple relation to them, including 
the present shilling and sixpence. 

MON(JI*0LY, a ])rivilcgo granted by license, conferring on an individual or 
company the sole right of purchasing and disposing of, making or using, a certain 
specified article ; the term is lillewise sometimes used to demjte the cuigrossing of 
commodities with tho vicAV of selling them at a high price. Monopolies were for¬ 
merly granted by the sovereign, and they prevailed to a groat extent in England in 
Qncim Elizabeth’s time ; but, having«bccomo an intolerable grievance, they Avero 
abolished in the succcciling reign (21 Jac. I. e. 3), with the exception of patents for 
inventions or improvements for a limited number of years; an<l a idiarter of mo¬ 
nopoly cannot noAv he granted without an act of parliament. The same law has 
been held to apply to Scotland.— (/iell\s' Com. vol. i. p. lOfi.) 

MONSOONn, important jnodifications of tho trade-winds which occur in tho 
Indian Ocean, the nature ofwhich is not yet fully understood. 

In the Arabian and Indian 8cas, on the n(jrth side of the equator, the monsoon blows nortJi- 
cant from Noveiiihcr to March, and south-west from April to Oetohtr; tho former pnaliieiii)? i:i 
India dry and aKr<-cahh: weather, the latter rain and tempest. The change takes place graduitllx. 
In the Chinese and Sooloo Seas, however, the wind is gcticrallv N.N.W.froin November to Mareii, 
and S.,S.K. from April t(» October. [India. Trade-Wind.) 

MONT DE a benevolent association for lending money on pledges at. 

a moilorato interest; and ililfcring from ordinary pawnbrokiug cstahlisnments in 
being founded rather for tho benefit of tho borrower than that tif tho lender. Such 
in.stitutions arc said to have existed in Romo in tho reigns of Augustus and Tihc- 
ritis. They Avero revived in modern Italy in tho 1.5th ccutnry, where they received 
every encouragement from the popes ; and they exist at present in all tho largo 
towns in that country, the principal being the “ .Sagyo Monte do I’ieta di Roma,’* 
founded in 15119, and which in IhliO advanced no less than d;211,554 on ;10(>,1C1 
pawns, tho average amount of each being 14s. 2^d. Tho cstablislimoiit likewise 
acts as a petty bank in receiving deposits. Monts”de Pietd are also instituted in 
many other p.art3 of the Continent, particularly France. Tho “ Mont do Pietd do 
Paris” charges interest at 9 per cent., and one-half per cent, to the valuators at 
tho time of rmeasing : tho amount advanced by it in 1U40 was i:74;i,040 on 1,220,6.92 
paAvus, besides £2Ji0,.553 on renewed articles. The loan is made for a fixed term, 
at the expiration of which, if the principal and interest are not rciiaid, the pledges 
are sold, and tho surplus, after paying tlio debt, is restored to tho owner : in most 
instances, however, tho term may bo renpwed on jiaymont of tho iiitore.st. Tho 
profits are in somo cases added to the capital, in others appropriated to charitable 
purposes. Such institutions are common in several parts of Ireland, but they are 
almost unknown in Britain, whore their place is supplied by pawnbrokers. [Banks 
FOR Savinos. Loan Societies. Pawnuroker.] 

MONTEVIDEO. [Uruguay, Republic of.] 

MORGEN, a German land measure varying in different places. 
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MOROCCO, the most important of the Barbary States, is hounded W. by the 
Atlantic ; N. by the Mediterranean ; E. by Algiers ; and S. by the Sahara or Great 
Uesert. Area, 27-1,000 sq. miles. Population, _fJ,.500,000, mostly Arab Moors and 
Berbers. The chief cities arc, Morocco the cajntal, Fez, and Mcquiuez, all inland. 
'I'Ik; government is a barbarous despotism. 

The loftiest part of the cJiain of the Ati.os runs parallel to the coasts. ch.atiRinir its direction ■w ith 
thorn from the Atlantic to the Moditcrr.anean, ami leavinR an intermodiate jdain, the Kreator part 
of which is finely watered, and iinsurnasscd in natural fertility. Bnt thouiih the inhahjjantshavo 
arlvanced greatly beyond the rude and roaming habits for which they were anciently distinguisiied, 
they pay little attention to the iinjrrovcment of the land, which indee<l might he made one vast 
corn-fiehl. Ueyoml the Atlas, however, there is a more arid region, named Tafilet, unfit for grain, 
hut yielding fine d.ites, and rearing a breed of go.'its, whose skins afford the tine morocco leather. 
The elimate is not so hot as might be expected from the lati.ude. and wheat and barley are exten¬ 
sively raised ; sheep are numerous, and produce tine wool, which is iiiannfaetared into .a coarse 
fabric, forming the chief dress of the inhabitants. An active inland trade is carried on with Soudan, 
J'lg.\l»t, and Anibia hy caravans, and with other countries by sea. 

'J'he iiiaritiine commerce has increased considerably of late years. The imports consist chiefly 
of cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures ami yarn, with raw silk, sugar, spices, dye-stufls, metals, 
ciitlerv, tea, ami earthenware ; the exports of*fruit, wool, olive-oil, wax, hides, corn, live-stock, 
gum, barU, and leeclu-s. Jn the r*gul;xr importations byscaaniounted to -fjtJO.Wio, including 
.i,‘l.'l.'5.4oO in specie; Jiiid the exportjitions to ;t’4UO,.-k;il, inehiding .•<,‘:)4,4no in specie. Hut there is 
besides an extensive contraband trade, winch it is estiniated will swell these values one-foiirth. 
rp wards of three-foiirlhs of the trade is with the British: in IB.'ltt, the imports from Knglaml 
amounted to .•f4(!h,!lfi0, ami the exports to- A considenible part of our commeree is 

«-.'irried on througli Clihraltar and Malta. Almost the only other states which participate in the 
luarifime trade of Morocco, arc France, the United States, Spain, and I’oi-tiigal. 

The inaritinie intercourse is conducted on the Atlantic side at Mogadorc, the port of the capital, 
Sattee, Mazagaii, Babat the port of Fez, and Laraiehe; and on the ileditcrnuiean siilo at Tan¬ 
gier and Teluan. In IRI!), the entries inwards from foreign countries at all ports amounted to 
;i72 sliips, :2(hO(i;i tons; whereof British, '25(i ships, Ui.G(i4 tons. 

At Alogadore, the eaniia, cloth measure, = 21 Imp. inches. Tlie rottolo or commercial pound 
-- Jl3.1(l troy grains, and the quintal of 100 commercial lbs. — 119 lbs. avoird.: the marliot pound 
for provisions, and by which also iron and bees’ wax ai-c soldif is .'iO per cent, heavier. The mea¬ 
sures of eapaeitv, though nominally those of Spain, are variable and iineertaiii. 

'J’he monev o^ account is tlic iiiitkul of 10 ounces, 4(» hlankeols, or fwio flues. As .54 blankeels 
are reekoneil equal to the Spanish h.ard dollar, the mitkiil is wortli 3s. Id. The ciirreucy is eoni- 
posed eliietty of dollars, doubloons, and madrids: tlie madrid, which is a gold coin minted lit 
.Madrid for the Kuipcror of Morocco, is valued at lU dollars. 

^MORPIITA, a vegetable alkaloid, procured by a chomieal process from opium, 
aud is tlu! narcotic principle of that substance. When obtained from its alcoholic 
solution it is in small, brilli.ant, and colourless crystals, of a very bitter taste. Tbo 
<inaiitity obtained averagt^s about 1 oz. from the lb. t^opinm ; but it is very vari¬ 
able ; tbo I’urkcy opium produces the most, and the llast Indian and Egyptian tho 
least. [Opium.] 

MOSAIC GOLD, a bisulphurct of tin, formed by heating tho ^loroxidc with its 
weight in sulphur. It is produced in small, soft, shining flakes, ot a golden yellow 
colour. It is chiefly imported from Gernuiuy, and under the name of bronze jmicdt r 
is much used for ornamental work, particularly paper-hangings. 

MUTllER-OF-l’EARL, the shell of tho pearl-oyster. It is comnosed of alter¬ 
nate layers of coagulated albumen and carbonate of lime. On the inside it is 
e.xquisitely polished, aud of tho whiteness of tho pearl; and on the outside tho 
lustre is the same after tho external laminae have boon taken oft*. It is imported 
into Europe from India and China, aud is c.vteusivcly usetl for inlaid works, toys, 
aud snufl-bo.xes. 

MOUSSELINE DE LA LAINE (in Fr, mibslin of wool), a fine, thin, woollen 
fabric, manufactured in France, and much used for tho dress of ladies. An inferior 
fabric, bearing tho same name, and of similar appearance, though composed of wool 
mixcil with cotton, is now also extensively made in Britain. 

MOZAMBIQUE, a territory claimed by tho I’ortiiguose, on the E. oo.Tst of 
Africa, extending nominally from tho Bay of Dolagoa to Cipe Delgado, and 
divided into seven captaincies ; but their real possessions in thi.s country aro now 
few and insecure, ana confined chiefly to tho town of Mozambique, and tbo settle¬ 
ments of Qnillimanc, Senna, Tctte, and Maiiiea, on the Zambezi river. Melinda, 
once a flourishing settlement on the adjoining coast of-Zanguebar, is deserted. 

Mozambique, thc c.T.pilal, and commercial emporium of the Portiiguoso ^ 

roast -of Africa, is situated on n small island closely ailjoining tho coiitiiiont, in hit. l.> 3 long. 
40’ 4;r F.; poi». iioarly 10,(100, of whom only a few liiindrcds aro Uiiropeaiis. It possess^ a go^ 
ro.T,dste,ad and commodious pier; but in other respects it is situateduntavourably, benig about oOO 
miles distant from tiio inoiith of the Kainbozi, tbe clianiiol of intercourse with the interior. It la 
also unliutiUliy. The chief articles to be obtaiiiod at these sottlenients an? K^hi* ivory, niiihor^ia, 
i'oliiniho root, tortoise-shell, and cowries. Tho export of slaves to Hmzil was formerly consider- 
able, and is believed to be still curried on to some extent. Provisions and refrcthmculs are d«tr. 
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Of late much-of the trade has been removed to Qiiillimane, at the month of the Zambezi, in lat. 
17° SB'S., long. 3(>’ 50' E.; pop. .3(HfK). WeiRlits.—The bahur weight is 20 frazils _ 240 lbs. avoird. 
The currency is chietly Spanish dollars and Portuguese coins. 

MUDDE, a Dutch and Belgian measure = 2^ Imp. bushels, or 1 hectolitre. 

MULE, a quadruped springing from the union of the male ass with tlu! mare, or 
of tho horse with the female ass,—the former being the best. I'ho mule is com¬ 
monly found to bo vicious, stubborn, and obstinate, to a proverb ; but it is hardy, 
and valuable for its sureness of foot. It is also useful on aiurouiit of the great load 
whrch it can carry. Hence its common use in some parts of Spain, in Mexico, 
South America, and in other mountainous countries without good roads. Tho 
Persian mules, according to Mr Fraser, arc of prodigious strength, usuully carry¬ 
ing loads of about 3 cwt., with which they travel day after day along tho execrable 
paths and over tho rough cothuls of tho country (still nreserving tliejr condition), 
at the rate of from 25 to 50 miles a-day, according to the distance of tho resting- 
places. Tho mule is longer-lived than*either the horse or the ass ; but it is seldom 
used in this country. 

MULLET, a fish {Mvfph, greatly prized by the ei)icures of ancient Romo, and 
tho roc of which is at present largely made into Botarua, o»i tho shores of the 
Mediterranean. Tlio mullet is gregarious in its habits, about 12 or 14 inches in 
length, and of a jieculiar form and brilliant appearance. One species, the red 
mullet, is taken on the S. coast of England, particularly in May and June. It is 
caught by the mackerel-nets, and in larger quantities by the trawl-net. 

MUM, a fermented liquor, brewed principally from the malt of wheat. 

MUNJEET, an inferior kind of madder-root imported from Calcutta. Tho roots 
are long and slender, with a smell somewhat resembling liquorice-root; when 
broken they appear of a fine red colour, having a yellowish pith inside. Nearly 
30,000 bales are on the average imported annually, each weighing 20 lbs. 

MURIATIC ACID, or SIURIT OF SALT, an aqueous solution of muriatic 
acid gas, now called hydrochloric acid gas. It is commonly procured by distilling 
a mixture of diluted sulphuric acid and common salt, equal weights bedng taken of 
salt, acid, and water. This acid is generally of a yellow hue, a very pungent smell, 
intensely sour taste, and emits fumes when exposed to air. Sp. gr. 1'170. The 
yellow hue is produced, according to Dr Thomson, from a trace of bromine ; besiilcs 
which, tho acid of commerce is almost always contaminated with iron and sulphuric 
acid, and sometimes nitric acid. When pure it is colourless. Muriatic acid is 
used in medicine, and in some of tho arts as a solvent of metals. 

MUSCAT, a fortified seajtort town on the E. coast of Arabia, and chief commer¬ 
cial emporium of the Persian Gulf, lies in lat. 23“ 33' N., long. 5ir 41' E. Popula¬ 
tion, including Muttrah, GO,000, composed of Arabs, Banyans, and a few l’<-rsian 
merchants. It is the capital of a sultan, whose patrimonial dominion is the sur¬ 
rounding territory of Oman, but who claims the whole coast from Cajie Aden to 
Cape Ras al Had, thence northwards as far as Bussorah, including the islands of 
Bahrein, with all tho African shore and adjacent islands from Capo Delgado to 
Cape Guardafui. He rents, besides, sulphur mines and several estates in I’crsia. 

The harhoiir of Muscat is formed by a small island, consisting of a huge mass of granite, 2U0 feet 
high, situate, so near the mainland as only to allow tho free passage of small vessels. The town is one 
of tho hottc.st places in tho world, Fahrenheit, though about JV)' in January :ind February, rang¬ 
ing between fi0° and ll.'i'-' in .Inly and August. The trade is considerable. Ilesides an extensive 
intercourse with the interior by means of canwans, Muscat is frequetited by vessels from tho 
shores of the I’ersian tSulf, the'Jted Sea, and from the cast coast of Africa; and tlic produce of 
all tho countries adjoining these places is generally found in tlie market. Trade is also-tcarried on 
with Mauritius, India, Cliina, and tho Eastern Islands. The chief ex|)orts arc dates, horses, 
raisins, wheat, salted and dried lish, sharks'Hns, pearls, and drugs. Tlie imports are rice, cotton, 
and woollen goods, iron, load, sugar, and some spices; and tho valpo annually imported is osti- 
iiiated at X'Bhh.hhl). 

The inaund of 24 cuchas — 8 lbs. 12 oz. avoird. The integer of account is the niahomodco of 20 
gazecs. The malioinodcc is a silver coin, of which fl are reckoned equal toaKpanish dollar. Tho 
g:izce is of copper ; as is also the shaka, valued at from 7SJ to 80 jjor dollar. Foreign coins circu¬ 
late, but are generally transferred by weight. 

A convention with Britain, dated May 31, lfi30, and ratified .July 22, 1840, cont.ains, among other 
provisions, a stipulation that no duty exceeding « per cent, shall he levied at the place of entry in 
the sultan's dominions on British mercliandise imported in British vessels, which shall bo in full of 
all import, export, tonnage, and lieensc duties, and of any other government impost upon the ves¬ 
sel, or upon the goods; nor shall any charge be made on account of goods remaining on hoanl 
unsold, nor on vessels entering to refit or for refreshments. A similar treaty was effected by the 
Americans on September 21, 1833. 

Tho present sultan is distinguished for energy and intelligcneo ; and the protection lie affords to 
property is so efficient tliat tho Banyans have formed a innriiic insurance society, of wliicli tho 
Arab traders generally avail tbenisclves. lie possesses a considerable navy, and his subjects are 
excellent seanicn. 
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MUSCLE, a shell-fish iMytilus edulis^^ abundant on our seashores, and largely 
used as food, though opinions differ as to its wholesomeness. The finest are the 
“ llambictoii Hookers’’ of Lancashire ; they are taken out of the sea, and fattened 
in the river Wyre, within reach of the tide. 

MUSHROOM, a tribe of fungus nlaiits (JjjronVw.v), some species of which are 
used for pickling, catsup, powder, and for dressing fresh. 1’heir season in England 
is September ; and the most delicate are those fdund on old closc-cropt pastures, 
or open downs by the seashore. Many kinds are poisonous, and it is^nily^by 
experience that the eatable varieties can be distinguisned. That usually cultivated 
is the A, campestris. The properties of mushrooms are better understood on the 
Continent than in England ; more i)articularly in Russia, where they constitute an 
important article of food. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS maybe arranged into three classes, namely, wind 
instruments, stringed instruments, and those in which the sound is j)rodirced by 
coiurnssion. Their manufacture and sale affords employment to a considerable num¬ 
ber of pej'sons in this country, more especially in London, and, though to a smaller 
extent, in Edinburgh and Dublin. But the peculiar nature of the trade places it in 
a groat degree beyond the scope of the present "work ; some particulars, however, 
deserving of notice, were furnished to the parliamentary committee on import duties. 
It appears that British pianos excel all others ; and that though in Germany, in 
consecpienco of more diffused musical habits, they arc currently made for £1*0 or 
£12, our manufacturers do not dread the abolition of tariff* protection, owing to the 
superior tope and durability of their Instruments ; the best harps and flutes are 
also made in England; but the finest brass wind-instruments arc imported. I'he 
timber employed for the sound boards of good stringed instruments is said to be 
“ Swiss dealfor those of an inferior kind, American pine is used. 

With respect to the violin, the “ sovereign of the orchestra,” it has been 
remarked, that “ the best can now be said to be Inade nowhere.” This instru¬ 
ment, howcvisr, improves by age, and many of the old ones are of groat value. The 
finest in the world are those of the Amati family of Cremona, who flourished in 
the 16th century. The chief other makcrs*aro Stradivarius, the ehlcr and tho 
younger, and Guarnorius, also of Cremona, in tho 17th century ; and Stainer, a 
native of tho Tyrol. A good-toned violin cannot be bought in England or Franco 
for less than £i>0, and many have been .sold for £250. An instrument made by 
Stradiyariins can always bo sold for £100. 

Musical instruments, mostly pianos, are exportc^in considerable quantities, 
principally to the colonies, India, and S. America. Tiie importations, embracing 
a variety of instruments, amount annually to about £12,000. 

MUSK (Fr. A/ifsc. Her. liisam. It. Afuschio. Rus./L«5ar/7ffl), a fragrant sub¬ 
stance secreted in a glandular pouch under the belly of tho male of the musk-deer 
iAfoschus Moscfiiferiis)i wdiich inhabits tho elevated regions of Asia. Musk in its 
recent state has the consistence of an electuary of a reddish-brown colour ; but by 
ktjeping it becomes dry and crumbly. The best comes from China in small round 
bags, covered with brownish hairs, and containing at the most li drachm, large- 
grained, and of a deep brown colour, and a strong ammoniaeal smell. The Sibe¬ 
rian or Russian musk is greatly inferior. It is small-grained, light browui, of a 
weaker and more fetid smell, with little ammoniaeal odour ; the bags longer and 
larger. ^ Mii.sk from its high price is often adulterated, more especially wlicn pur¬ 
chased in grains, and not in the natural bags of tho animal. It i.s an article of the 
materia mcdica, and is extensively used as a perfume. It should be preserved in 
closely stopped glass bottles, in a idace neither very dry nor too damp. 

MUSQUASH, largely used as a “ hatting-fur,” is tlie skin of the musk-rat, a 
diminutive species of beaver. [Fun.] 

MUSLIN, a fine thin cotton fabric, extensively manufactured in Glasgow and 
Manchester. It is used for handkerchiefs, ladies’ cap.s, gowns, frills, and other 
purpo.sc3 ; and there is a great variety of kinds and qualities,—as book-muslin 

stardhod or dressed kind), cambric-muslin, jaconet, mull, and others. Dacca, in 
Bengal, vvas formerly celebrated for its muslins, some rare specimens of which have 
described as “ webs of woven wind.” | Cottox Maxoi'acture.] 

MUSTARD (Dll. Mostert. Fr. Montarde. Gcr. Mustert\ a plant iSinapis) 
cnltivated in Britain chiefly for its seeds. These when bruised form a bright yel¬ 
low powder, of a pungent smell and acrid taste, called flour of mustard, which is 
used as a condiment, and for various purposes in medicine. There are two kinds, 
a black {S. nigra), and a white {S. Alba) ; the first was formerly preferred, 
being more pungent, and of a much finer quality; but as the flour made from it 
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retains a darkness of colour, from which that of the white variety is free, and 
as, besides, less labour is required in the manufacture of the latter, it is now more 
generally employed in Britain, cither alone or in mixture with the other. Tho 
manufacture of mustard was first understood and practised in Durham, but it is 
now commou in other parts of I'higland. 

MYROBALANS, a name given to several species of dried fruits of tho plum 
kind, employed in dyeing and mcdiciuo by the natives of India. Five species aro 
described by JMr Milburii in his Oriental Commerce. They aro not used in this 
country. 

MYRRH (Arab. Murr. Fr. Myrrhe, It. A Sp. Mirra, (lor. Myrrhen), a 
gum resin, celebrated from the earliest ages for its aromatic and fragrant proper¬ 
ties, is the product of a small tree {Balsamodendron myrrfia) found in Nubia aiul 
Arabia Felix. Several kinds are distinguished. 'J’he best, myrrh in tears, is when 
good of a yellow or reddish-yellow colour, light, brittle, pellucid, and sometimes 
shining; fracture vitreous or conchoidal, of a bitter aromatic taste and peculiar 
smell. Sp. gr. 1‘36. it is mostly imported from tho Levant. Tho East Indian 
is in large ojiaque pieces, generally covered with a brownish-white powder. Myrrh 
in sorts is the name given to a variety of inferior and adulterated kinds. This 
gum-resin is at present used as a stimulating medicine, and as an ingredient in 
tooth-powders. 


N. 

NAILS (Fr. Clous. CJcr. Ndyelt Spiker. It. Chiodi. Por. Pregos. Rus. 
Ciuosdi. Sp. Clavos)tirQ made in most towns of the United Kingdom, but chiefly at 
Dudley, Stourbridge, Walsall,^nd other places near Birmiugham, where about 
25,000 iiersons are employed in this manufacture. The best are made by the hand 
at the common forge, but vast numbers are now proiluced by machinery. In 
Birmingham, well-formed nails are cut out of sheet-iron with the greatest rapidity ; 
neatly-shaped heads arc given to theili by jtowerful pressure ; while in tin* process 
of annealing a tenacity is communicated to them which almost rivals tho productions 
of the forge. About .5500 tons aro annually exported. 

NANKIN, a Chinese cotton cloth, which, in point of .strength, durability, and 
essential cheapness, is unrivalled by any of tho cotton fabrics of E\u*opc. The 
best is the produce of Kiangi^an or Nan-kin; and an inferior description is manu¬ 
factured ill (iuang-tung. It is either white, blue, or brownish-yeyow; the last 
being tho rc.sult of dye, and not the natural colour as vulgarly supposed. Nankin 
is now little used in England; but the consumption in warm countries is still 
consid<!rablc. The quantity got up at Canton for tho foreign market is very vari¬ 
able. Under the British flag alone, in 11131, there were exported 92.5,200 pieces, 
valued at £107,323. In later years, tho quantity has been much smaller ; in lll.'U, 
it had fallen to 65,900 pieces. Imitation nankins aro made in this country, but 
they are inferior to those of ('hina. 

NAPHTHA, a peculiar liquid hydrocarbon or species of bitumen, which is both a 
natural and artificial product. Natural naphtha is found at Baku on tho Caspian, 
at Hit on the Euphrates, and other places in Mesopotamia; in Italy,near I’iacenza, 
and of an inferior quality near Modena ; and a idmilar liquid is obtained by the 
distillation of petroleum and caoutchouc. Coal naphtha or coal oil, tho kind chiefly 
used in this country, closely resembles tho former, and is one of the re.sults of the 
distillation of pit-coal in gas-works, from which it is usually obtained. Naphtha 
is of a Ycllowi.sh-whito colour, transparent, and fluid as water, iullammable, and 
very volatile. Tho purest Persian and Italian variety has a strong bituminous but 
not disagreeable odour; Sp. gr. *760. _ Tho coal naphtha has a penetrating and 
unpleasant odour ; Sp. m*. *840. It dissolves tho greater number of tho essential 
oils, and the resins ; and is extensively used for dissolving caoutchouc to render 
cloth waterproof, and for forming surgical in.strumcnts. It is also burnt instead 
of alcohol in lamps for heating small vessels. In (Jenoa naphtha is used in tho 
street-lamps. 

NAPLES, KINGDOM OF, forming with tho island of Sicily, dc.scribcd sepa¬ 
rately, the “ Kingdom of tho Two Sicilie.s,” occupies tho southern extremity of 
Italy, being bounded N.W.by the Papal States, and on every other side by tho sea. 
Area 31,600 sq. miles. Population in 1838, 6,021,284. It contains 15 provinces, 
which are divided into 53 districts, and subdivided into 1790 communes. Tho 
goYcrnmont is a hereditary monarchy, with few restrictions. 
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The territory of Naples, after funning for some space a continuation of the long narrow peniii - 
sula of Italy, branches finally into the two smaller peninsulas of Olranto and Otlabriji. The 
Apennines fill its interior, shuotitig out arms to its bounding promoutorics; in many places 
spreading wider, and assuming still more rugged and awful forms tliaii in the nurtln.rn part of 
their line. They leave, however, along the coast wide plains and extended valleys, bli'ssod witli 
the richest soil, and (except in some marshy tracts on the coast) with the most uenial climate of 
any country in J'liirope. The rivers are numerous, but inconsiderable in point of size ; and from 
bars at their entrance arc impassable except for very small craft. 

A stimulus was given to improvenient during the b’rentdi occupation, more especially by the 
ahotition of the feudal system by Joseph lionaparte in 1800 ; still comparatively little has been 
clone to develop the great natural resources of the kingdom. In many places property errem^^rud 
insecure by banditti, and the great bulk of the people are sunk in a st.ate of brutLsli indolence. 
Itoek salt, coal, and other minerals abound, but scarcely any attempt has been made to work llnin. 
Agriculture is in the most rude condition ; roads are neglected; and corn (mostly wln‘at, maize, 
and rye), wine, oil, silk, flax, hemp. Cotton, and fruit, the staples of the soil, might be raised 
in iiuaiititics equal to four or five times the consumption of the inhabitants, A miserable cotton 
manufactory, a sort of govennnent monopoly established at Salerno, the iron forge and mine at 
Htilo, the glove and hat manufactories at Naples, with coarsely made linens and clotiis, are stated 
by Air Maegrogor to comi>rise nearly all the branches of manufacturing industry. 

This low state of productive labour, joined to oppressive duties and iinpolitic prohibitions, 
coniines the external trade within comparatively narrow limits. The imports consist principally 
of cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, and other manufactures ; cod-fish and pilcliards ; colonial 
produce, dyc-stnfts, and metals, especially Iron. The exports embrace olive-oil, silk, flux and 
hemp, wool, wine, corn, linseed, rags, miiecaroni, cream of tartar, skins, litjiiorice, &.c. Air Alac- 
gregor, in his Commercial Keport ()>. tid), states the amount of the funner, in 18.17. at ,<,‘2,.'U1 ,iW7, 
uiui of tlie latter at .C1,7Ul,!)4!k The chief cuuiiuercial relations are w ith I'rancc, liritain, Austria, 
uikI the Sardinian slates, 

Naples, the chief port, capital, and emporium of the foreign trade, is hoautifnlly sitnatoil on a 
bay of the same name, in the vicinity of Alouiit Vesuvius, in lat. 4i)“ .50' N., long. 14® lii'E. Pop. 
.*lo 0 , 000 . The liarbonr is formed by a projecting mole, nearly in the form of the letter L, within 
which tlio water is from 3 to 4 fathoms deep, but onlv small vessels can approach the town. The 
bay is deep, and there is no bar, but it is a good deal expo.sed to S.W. wind-'. According to Air 
Maegregor {Jiejwrt, ifc. 1840), the principal exports in 1838 wore .5,074.559 gallons olive-oil; 24.J(> 
casivs wine ; 595,057 llis. cream of tartar; 280,111 Ihs. silk ; .102 tons argols ; 900 tons bones ; I0,7;«) 
bundles hoops ; 744 tons tigs; 1780 tons wlieat; 144.1 tons liaseed ; 1090 tons hemp; .148,104 jiairs 
gloves; 078 tons liquorice p.aste ; and 028 tons madder roof. In the same year tliero ele.ired out 
J227 ve.s-sels: whereof Neapolitan, 1051; llritisli, 80; French, 22; and fcjardiniun, 43. The cus¬ 
toms iluties amount annually to about .•C580,000. 

Tile only other harbour on the Alcdilerranean coa^t is that of Gaeta; on the eastern coasts are 
the ports of llari, 'Taranto, and llrindisi; Gallipoli, the great oil mart, has merely a roadstead. 


aikasurbs, weights, xiovkv, hanks, &c. 


Measures ami Weights.— canna or ell of| 
8 (lalmi or Wi inches = 8.3‘05 Imp. inches; tht 
}tasso is 7i palini. I'he Neapolitan mile of 7Ut)9 
paliiii = 2ol8^||w. yards. 

The mnggia^Hd measure, of OOU square passi 
= 0‘8.115 Imp. Rwe. 

The baril, wine or brandy measure, of 60 ca- 
raffi — 9'6() Imp. gallons ; the carro is 2 botte, or 
24 b<arili; and the pipe is 14l>urili: the snlina, 
tfil mca.suro, of 16 staja, or 256 quart! =r. .14‘91 
Imp. gallons, and weighs about 324i Ib.s. avoird. 

At Gallipoli, the oil salnia of lU staja or .'120 
pigiiatte — 34T1 Imp. gallons. At llari, the 
saliiia =: 36*42 Imp. gallons. 

'The tomolo, cum measure, of 2 mezzetti or 4 
quart! — 1*519 Imp. bushel, or lot) tomoli = 19 
Imp. quarters neiirly ; the carro of 36 tomoli = 
6*84 Imp. quarters. 

'I'lie cantero grosso of 100 rottoli = 106*45 lbs. 
avoirdupois; tlic cantaro piccola of 150 pounds 
each of 12 oz. = 10t>*07 lbs. avoirdupois. Gold 
and silver are weighed by the libbra or pound of 
12 ounces, 360 traiiesi, or 7200 acini = 4950 troy 
grains: tlicir iliiuuess is expressed decimally. 

Money. —'riie integer of account is the dnc.at, 
sometimes termed del Et-gno, which is dividetl 
into 100 gmni, each of 10 cavulli; also into 5 tari 
or 10 carlini. The ducat being equal .‘fe. 33d., 
the tari is worth about (Id., the Carlin 4d., and 
the grano 2-5ths of a penny. 

'file coins, according to the system introduced 
in 1818, are as follow:—In gold; the oncetta of 
3 ducuts (weight 85 acini, fineness 996millicmes) 
10s, 3id. sterling, with pieces for 10, 6, and 2 
oiicctta in proportion In silver; the ducat of 
lOcxtrlini (weight 515 acini, fineness 833* mil- 
liemos, or *) = 3s. ;i3d., with pieces for 12, 6, 5, 
4, 3, 2, and 1 carlini of proportional value :—~lu 


copper; pieces for 5, 3,2, 1, and J grani. There 
are, besides, a variety of old cuui.s. 

The par o^exchange with London, deduced 
from the duc^ in silver, which is the standard, 
is 6 ducats 33 grani, or, as commonly cxpros.scd, 
6033 grani per ±T. 

Usance of bills from Ttritain, Portugal, and 
Russia, 3 months' date; from France, Spain, 
Holland, and UermaMy, 2 months’ date; from 
Leghorn, Rome, Genoa, and Sicily, 22 days’ 
sight. Inland bills are drawn at 1.5 days’ .sight. 

Banks, ijfc. —^I'ho Bank of the 'Fwo Siciiie-i is 
a government deposit bank, the orders or ehoeks 
on wliieh, being paid in cash on demand, circu¬ 
late extensively in Naples, on the same footing 
as specie. There is also a government ili.scomit 
otfice; and most of the principal mcrt*hauts en¬ 
gage mure or less in banking uiterations. 

Finances .—The annual revenue (including a 
quota of nearly L'50(»,ti00 from Sic*ily\ amounts 
to about .L*4,.15(>,0()0, derived partly from direct 
and partly from indirect taxes, (lie most im¬ 
portant of the former being a land-tax of 25 per 
cent. The principal other sources are customs, 
tolls, a salt monopoly, lotteries, and registra¬ 
tions. Tlic whole national debt is estiuuited at 
i;2o,ooo,ooo. . . 

Of the Neapolitan debt, £2,.500.000 wcrerai.sod 
in Kogluiiditi 1H24» on 5 fu^rcent. botins of 
each, which were issued at 92i^pc*r cent.: the 
dividend couponds are |iayable Febrimry 1, and 
Aug. 1. without deduction, at MessrsKoth^liiId, 
The other securities are in boials of 500 ducats 
each, bearing .5 per cent, interest; tran-sactions 
in which, in the London market, take place at 
the fixed double exchange offr. 4.40 c. per ducat, 
and fr. 25. 65 c. per .£1. 

The JJuties on admitted articles are oppressive. 
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ranging from 60 to 150 per cent, ad valorem, and I 
a. great variety of foreign commodities are pro¬ 
hibited. Tiie export duties arc also very high ; 
and the bonding of goods is not permitted. In 


fact, in point of commercial legislation, Naples 
may be said to oecupy the very lowest position 
among states having any pretension to civilisa¬ 
tion. 


NATIONAL DEBT. [Funos.1 

NATRON, it native sesqtiicarbonate of soda, found in Egypt, Mexico, &c. 

NAVIGATION LAWS, a name commonly applied to those statutes which have 
for their object the securing of the carrying trade of the country to British-built 
ships, owicd and navigated by British subjects. Some traces of this legislation 
are* to bo found in acts passed by Richard 11. in 1381 and 1390 ; though in general 
the ancient policy of England seems to have afforded no protection to the shipping 
by means of exclusive privileges. Bacon, in his Life of Henry VI1., remarks, that 
“ almost all the ancient statutes incite by all means to bring in all sorts of com¬ 
modities, having for end cheapness, and not looking to the i)uint of state concerning 
the naval power.” That monarch, however, from his “ care to make his realm 
potent at sea as well as by land,” passed an act in HH.*) prohibiting the importation 
of Gascon wine, except by English vessels ; but it did not go the length of exclud¬ 
ing foreign shipping in all circumstances : the “ stranger’s ship ” was only to bo 
rejected if the merchant “ might have sufficient freight in the same port in a deni¬ 
zen’s ship.” Yet from this time wo may date the commencement of that policy 
which was matured in an act i>asscd by the Long Parliament in 1651, a famous 
statute, which, as afterwards confirmed (in 1660) by 1*2 Ch. II. c. 18, is known 
by the name of tlie Navigation Act. It provided generally that no merchandise, 
either of Asia, Africa, of America, should be imported into England in any but 
English-built ships, navigated by an English commandtT, and manned, to the extent 
of three-fourths of the crew, by Englishmen ; and that certain enumerated articlc.s 
of European merchandise (embracing, it may be remarked, all the bulky and most 
important productions of the Continent), as well as all Russian and Turkish goods, 
should not be imported in foreign ships, except such as should bo brought directly 
from the country or place of its growth or manufacture in ships belonging to such 
country or place. Besides these exclusive privileges p-anted to English shipping, 
the end aimed at was further attempted to be secured by the imposition of discri¬ 
minating duties, so that goods whicn might still bo imported in foreign ships from 
Europe, were in that case more highly taxed than if imported in our own vessels. 

The Navigation Act was mainly levelled at the Dutch, who, by superior economy 
and skill, ha<l succeeded in engrossing nearly the whole of the carrying trade of 
Europe ; and there can be little doubt that it dealt a heavy blow at their maritiino 
prosperity ; though it does not follow that it benefited the Engiyjjjteo the same 
extent to which it injured their rivals. With the present amount of^Bf knowledge, 
it would be difficult to arrive at the conclusion that the trade of the country could 
possibly be promoted by compelling our merchants to employ dear instead of cheap 
ships. Nevertheless, the system above described was long looked upon as a monu¬ 
ment of wisdom and prudence ; and the stimulus which it imparted to maritimo 
enterprise is alleged by its admirers to have had the effect of placing the naval 

{ >ower of the country on a far broader and firmer basis than it ever could otherwise 
lave attained. The first deviation from the system sanctioned by parliament was 
effected by a treaty concluded by Mr Van.sitt.art (now Lord Bexley), in 181.5, with 
the IJjiited States of America, which, soon after the establishment of their indepen- 
dencojjhad followed our example, by enacting a navigation law copied from that 
of the mother-country ; “ and it affords,” remarks Mr I’orter, “ ,an instructive 
lesson that the practical carrying out of this restrictive system to its fullest extent 
by the two nations, was found to be so unproiluctivo of all good effect, as to call 
for its abandonment. By this treaty, the ships of the two countries were placed 
reciprocally upon the same footing in the ports of England and the United States, 
and all discriminating duties chargeable upon the goods which they convoyed were 
mutually repealed. It adds greatly to the value of this concession, that it was 
made by no disciple of free-trade doctrines, but was forced, by the very consequences 
of the system itself, from a government strenuously opposed to all change in the 
direction of relaxation.”— iPro(/ress of the Nation, § 3, c. 9.) 

In a few years afterwards, the progress both of opinions and of events forced 
on further modifications of the exclusive system. In 182*2, Mr (now Lord) 
Wallace, then President of the Board of Trade, introduced five bills (3 Geo. IV. c. 
41, 4*2, 43, 44. and 46), which mitigated to a largo extent many of the provisions of 
the law; and in the following year circumstances arose which compelled a still 
further relaxation. From various causes, foreign countries had up to tills time, in 
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general, submitted to the discriminating duties imposed upon their vessels in our 
ports, without retaliation, liut it now clearly appeared that this forbearance was 
to be continued no longer. In 1823, Prussia notified, that until an alteration of 
our system was made in favour of her vessels, similar heavy duties would be im- 
poserf 111)011 llritisli sliippiug that should enter any of her ports ; and it was 
obvious that a corresponding movement would have soon followed in other coun¬ 
tries. Our merchants having in consequence become clamorous for the interference 
of the govornmout to obtain the removal of the retaliatory duties, Mr Ili^kisson 
carried through parliament the celebrated ftecAprocity Acts,, 4 Oco. IV. c. 77, and 
5 Geo. IV. c. 1. These statutes authorized the crown to permit the importation 
and exportation of merchandise in foreign vessels at the same duties as were 
chargeable wlien imported in Pritish vessels, in favour of all such countries as 
should not levy discriminating duties upon merchandise carried into their ports in 
British vessels ; also to levy upon the vessels of such countrie.'s, avIiou frequenting 
onr ports, the same tonnage rates as are chargeable upon our own vessels. At 
the same time, the crown was empowered to impose additional duties upon goods 
and shipping against any countries which should levy higher duties in the case of 
the employment of British vessels in the trade with these countries. Under these 
acts, reciprocity treaties were concluded in 1B24 with l^russia, Hanover, iJenmark, 
and Oldenburg ; in 1825, with Mecklenburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubec, Slates of 
La Plata, and Colombia ; in 1828, with France, Sweden and Norway, and Mexico ; 
in 1827, with Brazil ; in 182.9. with Austria ; in 1834, with V’euezuela; in 1837, 
with Greece, Holland, and Bolivia. 

Other relaxations of the navigation laws have been since granted to particular 
states by treaty, particularly Austria and the Hausc Towns, for an account of 
which, wo refer to the heads Austria and Li'Ukc ; while farther information on 
the subject of this article w'ill be found under Shipping. 

The following is an abridgment of the Navigation Act at present in force :— 


Abridgment of an Act for the Encouragement of British^ Shipping and Naviga¬ 
tion, viz. 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c, 64, with the Amendments of later Enactments, viz. 
4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 89 : 1 & 2 Viet. c. 113 : afld 3 & 4 Viet. c. 95. 


§ 1. Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 109 and succeeding 
acts consolidated. 

§ 2. The sorts of good.s after enumerated, 
being the produce of Murope, viz. masts, timber, 
boards, t.ar, tallow, lienq), flax, currants, rai- 
sitis, tigs, priincs, olive oil, corn or grain, wine, 
brandy, tol>{icco, wool, sbiimne, madders, mad¬ 
der rtiuts, barilla. Brimstone, bark »)f oak, cork, 
oranges, lemons, liiiKecd, rapeseed, and clover- 
seed, must not be iiuitortcd for home use, ex¬ 
cept in Hritish ships, or in ships of the country 
of which the goods are the produce, or in ships of 
the country from which the goods are imported. 

§ .‘J. Goods, the produce of Asia, Africa, or 
America, must not Imi imported from Kurope 
for iiome use, except the goods after mentioned, 
viz.:—Goods,the prodtice of thedouiinions of the 
Kmperor of Morocco, which may be importe<I 
from places in Europe within the Straits of Gib- 
raltiir: Goods, the produce of Asia or Africa, 
which (having been hruiight into places in Ku¬ 
rope within the Straits of Gibraltar, from or 
through places in Asia or Africa within those 
stniits, and not by way of the Atlantic) may be 
iniporteil from idaces in Europe within the 
Straits of Gibraltar: Goods, the produce of 
places within the limits of tlio East India Com¬ 
pany's charter, which (having been imported 
Ironi those places into Gibraltar or Malta in 
llritisli ships) may bo imported fixim Gibraltar 
or Malta; Goods taken by way of reprisal by 
British ships : bullion, diamonds, pearls, rubies', 
emeralds, and other jewels or precious stones. 

§ 4. The produce of Asia, Africa, or America, 
cannot be imported for home use iu foreign 
ships, unless these be of the country of which 
the goods arc the produce, and from which thev 
are imported, except the goods after mentionoil*, 
viz.: Goods, the produce of the dominions of 
the Grand Seignior in Asia or Africa, which 
may be imported from his dominions in Europe, 


in ships of his dominions: Haw silk and Mohair 
yarn, the produce of Asia, which may be im¬ 
ported from the dominions of the Grand Seignior 
in the Lcv:'.nt Seas, in ships uf his dominions : 
Bullion. [Authority is given to make treaties 
with countries o* the Mediterranean, that the 
productions of Asia and Africa may be imported 
in the ships of such countries, as well as in 
British ships 1 \ 2 Viet. c. 11.3, § 30.3 

§ 5. alanufactured goods are deemed the pro¬ 
duce of the country of which they are the manu¬ 
facture. 

§ G. No goods can bo iinportod from Guern¬ 
sey. Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, except 
in British ships. 

§ 7. No goods can he exported to any British 
possession in Asia, Africa, or America, nor to 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, ex¬ 
cept in British ships. 

§ 8. No goods cun be carried coastwise, exempt 
in British ships. « 

§ 9. No goods can be carried from any of the 
islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, to any other, nor from one part to another 
of any one of these islands, except in British ships. 

§ 10. A similar rule applies to British posses¬ 
sions in Asia, Africa, or America. 

§ 11. No goods can he iniporied into any Ilri- 
tisli possession in Asia. Africa, or America, in 
foreign ships, unless they he of the eomitry of 
which the goods arc the protluce, aiul from which 
tliev are imported. 

§ 12. No ship is admitted to be a British ship 
unless registered and navigated as such; and 
every British registered ship (so long as the re¬ 
gistry is in force, or thecortiticate retained) must 
be navigated during the whole of every voyage 
(wlietlier with a cargo or in ballast), by a mas¬ 
ter who is a British snhjoi't, ami by a crew, of 
, which three-fourths at least are British seamen; 

I oud if such ship be employed in coasluig from 
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one part of tho Uiiitid Kin^'dom to another, or I 
between tho United Kiii^duin and (j!iiemse.v, | 
Jersey, Alderney, Bark, or Alan, or fnun one of 1 
these to another, or from one part to another of I 
any one of these islands, «tr he employed in fish¬ 
ing on the coasts of the United Kingdom, or of \ 
any of these islands, the whole of tho crew must 
be Hritish seamen. 

§ 13. Hut British-built vessels under fifteen 
tons U’lrthen, wholly owmed and navigate<i by 
Itritish subjects, though not rc'insteml as British 
ships, are admitted to be British vessels, in all 
navigation in the rivers and upon the coasts of 
the United Ki igdom. or of the British posses¬ 
sions abroa<l, and not proeeeiling over sea, ex¬ 
cept within the limits of the respective colonial 
governments within which the mairnging owners 
respectively reside ; aiul all Brilish-tmilt vessels 
wholly owned and navigated by British subj<!ets, 
not exceeding thirty tons, and not having .a w hole 
or a fixed deck, and being employed solely in 
fishing on the banksand shores of IMewfoiindland, 
and parts adjacent, or on tho banks and shores 
of Canad.a, Nova Beotia, or New Brunswick, 
adjacent to tlie Gulf of St I.awrence, or on tho 
north of Cape Canso, or of the islands within the 
Same, or in trading coastwise within the said 
limits, arc admitted to bo British boats or vessels, 
though not registered. 

§ 14. All shii>s built in tho British settlements 
at lloinluras, and ow'iied atid navigated as Bri¬ 
tish ships, arc entitled to the privileges in all 
direct trade with the United Kingdom or the 
Britisti possessions in America, provideti the 
master produce a certifi<'ate unddt the hand of 
the superintendent of the settlements, that sat¬ 
isfactory prf)of has been made before hitn that 
the sliip (describing the same) was built there, 
ainl is wholly owned by Ifritish subjeeA; and 
that the time of the <*learance from the settle¬ 
ments for every voyage be indorsed on the cer¬ 
tificate l>y the superintendent. 

§ 15. No ship isadmitted'to be of any particu¬ 
lar country, unless she be of the build thereof; 
or be a prize of war ; or forfeiu-d to the country 
under .a law for the prevention of the slave-trade, 
and condcnuuMl by a competent court; or be 
British-built (not having been a prize of war 
froju British subjects to any other foreign coun¬ 
try) ; nor unless the master and three-fourths of 
the crew are subjects of the country ; nor unless 
slie bn wholly owned by subjects of such country 
usually rcsiiling therein, or under the dominion 
thercitf. The country of every ship is deemed to 
inclnilc all places which are under the same do-, 
minion as the ydaec to which the ship belongs. 

t) 1(1. No person is qualified to be a master of 
a British sliip, or a British ncatiian witliin tht! 
meaning of tlic act, except British subjects or 
pt^r.sons wlio fiave served on hoard sliips of war 
in time of war for three years; l)ut natives of 
places within the limits of the Hast India Com¬ 
pany’s cliarter, although under British domin¬ 
ion, arc not, ufwm the groumi of being such na¬ 
tives, deemed to be British sctinien. Every shif) 


(except ships recpiircd to be wholly n.avigatedby 
Itritish seamen) navigated by one Itritish seaman 
(if a British sliip, or one seunnin of tiie country 
of such .ship, if a foreign sliip) for every twenty 
tons, is lieeiiiod duly navigated, though tlie num¬ 
ber of otlier se;uneii sliuiiUl exeeeil one-fourth,' 
the act not to allect the laws with respect to 
trade from and to pl.aees witliin tlic limits of tho 
Hast India Company’s cliarter. 

§ 17 . By royal proelamation during w.ar, for¬ 
eigners, having served two years on board any 
ships of war in time of snob war, may be declared 
British seamen within tlie iiieaiiiiig of the act. 

§ IH. No British registered ship must he suf¬ 
fered to depart to or fur any British possession in 
any p.irt of the world (whether with a cargo or in 
hailast), unless iluly navigated. Britisli ship.s, 
trading between places in America, may Ik‘ nav¬ 
igated by Briti.sh negroi's, and ships trading 
eastward of the Caju* of Good Hope witliin tlie 
limits of the East India C^mipaiiy’s cliarter may 
ho navigated hy lasears, or other naiives of 
eumitries within those limits. 

§ Ih. Tho master or owners of .ships forfeit for 
every foreign seaman on hoard, contrary to tho 
net, .UlU : but if a due propurtiuii of British sea¬ 
men eaimot lie procured in any foreign port, or 
in any place within the limits of the H.ast India 
Coniiiany’s charter; or if the proportion he «le- 
stroyed during the voyage Iiy any imavoidaiilo 
cireunistaiieo, and tho master produce a eertiti- 
e.ate of such facts under the hand of anv British 
consul, or of two known Britisli merchants, if 
there be no consul at the place wliero such facts 
can be ascertained, or from Hie British governor 
of any place within the limits of tho Hast Imlia 
Company’s cliarter; or, in the want of sin h eer- 
titieate, make proof of the truth of sm-h facts to 
the satisfaction of tlie colleofor anil comptroller 
of any British port, or of any person autliorized 
in any other part of the world to inquire into tiiu 
navigation of sucli ship, she is ileeiiied to be duly 
navigated. 

■§ 20. The necessary proportion of Ijriti.sh sea¬ 
men may atariy tiiiiebe red need by jiroelainalion. 

§ 21. Goods, not otherwise proliibited than by 
tbc law of navigaliuii, as above, may be imported 
from any place in a Britisli sliip, luid from any 
place not lieiiig .a Britisli posses.sion in a foreign 
ship of any country, and however navigated, to 
be warehoused for'exportation only. 

§ 22. Goods inipurted, exported, or carried 
coastwise, contrary to the law of navigation, are 
forfeited, the master incurring a penalty of ,t* ino. 

§ 23. Penalties, Ac., .are recovered and iisisl, 
as directed by act 3 A 4 Win. IV. e. 53, for tlie 
prevention of smuggling. 

QBy 3 A 4 Viet. c. Ur>, tlic Queen in council 
may appoint any port which is the most eoii- 
veiiiciitfor shiiiping the produce of a state, to bo 
lield (under the liuiitatioiis in the order) as a 
shipping port fur that state, though situated in 
adiiierent country. The act was passed to carry 
I lit a treaty to ailmit Austrian vessels from tiie 
'1 urkish ports on tlie Damdie.] 


NEEDJjKS aro matle from the be.st steel, rotliicod by a wire-tlrawing maebino 
to the suitable diameter. Tho manufacture, supiio.scd to have originated in Sjistiii, 
was introduced into England about 150*5 bv Elias Krause, a CJcrinan, who tlmu 
settled in London. At present it is carried on cbi<?fly at lledditch in Worcestor- 
sliiro, Hathersage in J)orbysbiro, and in and near Jlirmingham. 

I >r Ure states that “ the construction of a needle requires about 120 operations; but they are 
rapidly and iinintemiptedly successive. A child ean froM the eyes of 4ii0O needles per hour. When 
we survey a manufacture of this kind, wo cannot fail to observe, that the diversity of operations 
wliicli tlie needles undergo bears the impress of great ineehaniciil retinenieiit. In the arts, to 
divide labour. Is to abridge it; to multiply operations is to simplify them ; anil to attach an opera¬ 
tive exclusively to tme process, is to render liint mucli more economical and productive.”— Dic- 
tionary of Artt, Ac. i*. 385. 

NbiTllEllLANDS, KTNCIDOM OF THE, 011 HOTiLAND, lies botwcon lat. 
51" 12' and 53" 23' N., and between long. 3" 20 and 7" 12' E.; and is bounded N. 
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and W. by tlio North Sea, S. by Belgium, and E. by Rhenish Prussia and Hanover. 
Provinces : N. Brabant, Ouelderlaud, N. Holland, S. Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Friesland, Ovoryssel, tJroiiingeu, and Drenthe. Area, IRiUU) sq. miles ; and pop¬ 
ulation in I fWH, •J,58.‘V-7 1 : this is exclusive of the portions of Limburg and I-uxem- 
burg subject to tljc Netherlands crown, the joint area of which is 1738 st[. miles, 
and population 33*2,tiOO. Uovernmeut, a constitutional monarchy : the executive 
I)owcr IS ve,stc«l in the king ; the legislative in the king and the states-gcneral, 
consisting of a first chamber, the members of which are appointed bv the king for 
life, and a second chamber of deputies chosen by provincial assemblies. All new 
laws aro proposed by tho king to the second chamocr. 

This country is composed of tlie lowest part of the ffrojit plain of Northern Europe, its level 
beiiis indeed in many plaees hclow that of the sea, against which it is protected,—parjly, as in Zea¬ 
land, Eriesland, and (iiielderlami, by enormous dikes, and partly, as hctwecti the Holder and 
tho Hook of Holland, by samiliills ttr dunes cast up by the ocean upon the shores ; thuiiKli, despite 
every jirecaulioii, it lias often siiirered greatly from inundations. The whole, saviiK; some slifiht 
elevations in (iiielderlaiul, ITtrecht, and tJveryssel, forms one uiihrokeii Hat, witliout a hill or 
rock, witliout forests, or, except in the south part, rimning waters; the land consisting mainly r,f 
moor aixl marsh, traversed, like net-work, by numerous luuials, which, while they aro ahsolutely 
necessary to drain it, and render it tit for eiiltivatiun, answer, for the most part, tlic puri>osc.s of 
roads,—iiniuy of them iudce<l lieing navigable for large vessels. 'I'lio astonishing iiil^nuity, in¬ 
dustry, and iierscveratice by which the Netherlands is thus iirotectetl against inundation', aiul 
rendered at once available for cultivation ami internal conunuiucatiun. lias been amply rewaninl, 
for the country is exceedingly fertile, and, excepting England, is, for its size, the richest, luo.-t 
po])uloiis, and most powerful in tho world. 

In the nortiuMTi provinces the principal natural feature is the Zuyder Zee, a shallow inland sea, 
poparaliug North Holland from l’’riesland and Ovoryssel: tliere are also muiii rous lakes, the eliief 
being the Haarleui-incer, u wide expanse in the vicinity <if that city and Auisterdaiu. In the 
southern provinces the leading fe.ature is the IHiine or VVaal, timl its tributary tlie Mouse, wbicli 
enter the sea by various eliannels, though chielly by way of Dort .and Itotterdaiii. Sever.al parts of I be 
kingdom are likewise distinguished for extensive marshes,—as the |{ourtaiigoii tlie N.l-’. frontier, 
ami the I'eel in N. Hriibanl. 'I'lie extraordinary number of water-courses tlirougbout the eoiintry, 
and its ]ieetiliar situation, render the climate moist and foggy’; tfhd being besides exeessively wariii 
in suTunier. atnl cold in winter, only that scrupulous attention to cleanliness for which the inliab- 
ifants are distinguished, can j>rotoet tliem from tlie deleterious ert’cets of tiu-ir atino-pliere. 

'J’be buiiiidity of tlie climate, and the demand for animal food ftir the numerous cities, have 
eoniioeted their rural industry )>rineipally with jiastiaaige; and the prmluee of the ilairy is 
brougiit to sucli perfection as to form an important object of exportation. The nuniber of borneil 
cattle is estimated at l.UiiO.l'UU; of .slieep at 7d(*,0fH>; and of horses at aou.tMiO; swine uImi are 
iiiiiiieroiis. The corn raised, however, is insutlieient for the lioiiie consumption. According to a 
eoiuiuiinieation from Sir A. Ferrier to our governincnt in 11142, the produce of the grain crop of 
1,M41 (nearly an tivcragoone), was,inliuperiaiquartei’s, as follows:—Wheat,045,oou; rye. 5:{7,.'ii'0; 
barley, ;i22,5nt); oats, .‘144, (UK) ; beans, iiO.OOt); pease, 04,.500; ami buckwheat, 1!).‘1..'>(KI The chief 
other |>roduets of tlie soil are, potatoes, llax near Dort, &e. ; lieiifli, tobacco (4000 tons), around 
Amersfort, llhenen. Arc.; m.addcr, in S. Holland; rapcsec<l, cliietiry, iuu.stard, ami beet; and 
Howers near Haarlem, A-c. Tlie kingdom possesses few if any minerais. 

'I'lte lisherics, once a principal source of wealth, have greatly declined. Only .about «U busses 
are now emiiloy cd in the hcrriiig-tishery; the cod-tislicry on tlie Dogger-baiikJ ami the w Jialo- 
fishery, are also on a imieh smaller scale than formerly. 

The principal mamifacturcs arc iho.se of woollens in Leyden and Utrecht: silks in (Ureeht, 
ITaarleui, and Amsterdam ; cottons at Haarlem ; tobacco pipes at (iouda; ami paper, leather, 
Btigar-retining, painters’ eolour.s, and cordage in various plaees. 'i’lie distilling of geneva is pro- 
seeuted extensively at Selued,am ; and shipbuilding nt Hotterdam ami Aiiisterdain. Tlie govern- 
ineiit, witli_ the view of encouraging manufactures, allow coal for their use to be imported free, 
though a high tliity is levied upon it for other purposes, in order to promote, by tile eoiisuniption 
of i>eat, the furiii.ntion of polders, a name given to inarsliy plots when cnclosctl and drained. 

Ottmnieree, however, has always been pre-eminently the national pursuit of tlie Dutch. The 
gre.afnoss of the trade of Holland during tho 17th century, and its decline in the lllth, liave been 
alremly notieeil [(.'«».m.mkkck]. After the revolution in France, Holland became tirst a vassal, 
and tlieii ii province of that kingdom, and being in eonsequeiiee engaged in a constant w.ir with 
llritain, it lost it-s ships, its volomo.s, its eommeree, and its public credit, Du the return if peace 
the settleuients of Itcrbicc, Demerara, and lOs-sequibo, with the t.'ape of Good Hope and t’eylon. 
were retalneil by Dribiin ; but she restored Java, the Moliiecjis, and other possessions in the 
E-astern IslumLs, along with Surinam, several West India Islands, ami various posts on the (Jiiinca 
coast. Trade afterwards revived in a very remarkable manner, tliough it lias never recovered its 
former imagiiitudc. Of late years it has bencHted greatly from tlie improveil adiMini'>tratiou_ of 
Java, which, with the other colonies, was retained by liollaiid on the diisoliilioii of its union 
with Helgium in ItUU, and the possession of wtiich has heeti since coidirmed to her. [.Java. 
t'l’IANA. NiGHITIA. Wk 8T IXDIKS, iVc.] 

1 be imports into Ifollaiid consist at present ehiefly of tropical tnid cidonlal produce ; corn, salt, 
tea. wmo, timber, coal, and liides; Itritish, German, and French manufactures; freestone and 
granite blocks for the dikes, 'riie national c.xpurt.s consist mostly of cheese, butter, Hax. hemp, 
nmdd(‘r, geneva, u.ak-bark, rajie and linseed oils, oil-eake, loltaeeo-pii>es. and seed.s. Hut tho 
exports likewise embrace tho resliipment of a large portion of the conutioditii s of import;, and 
more especially of those brought from the colonies, and from tho Haltie ami Hlicnish States, which 
are earrietl to tho ports of Holland as a eonveiiieiit entropdt for their distrihutioii. 'Iho port 
which shares most largely in this transit or ontrcptlt trade is Jtottordani, owing to its position at 
the mouth of the Rhine, and its general act:es.sibility. We possess no account of the aggregate 
amount of imports and exports ; but, according to a* recent stutciuciit, the sJiipping cleared out- 
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wards amounts annually to nearly (>000 vessels, having a burden of 800,000 tons; of which, about 
330,000 tons were under the nsitional flag; llritish, 200,000 tons; and Norwegian, 10(»,000 tons. 
Ill 1837, there belonged to Holland 1394 ships, of the burden of 111,824 lasts; which was cxclusivu 
of 5600 trek-schuyts, or ciuial barges, and 15,000 boats employed in the inland trade. The num¬ 
ber of vessels trading to the B. Indies from the different ports is 320, in burden 185,000 tons. 

Tiie chief commercial relations are with Java and the other colonies, Jtritain, (iermany, the 
Baltic states, France, and America. The trado with Bngland appears to be on the increase. In 183.3, 
1837, and 1840, the declared value of the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom shipped 
to Ilolland, w.a.s respectively, X‘2,181,89.3, .<.‘3,040,029, aiul .<.'3,416,190: about oiie-lialf of tlio 
whol%«onsists of cotton yarn and twist; the chief other articles are cotton cloths, woollens, iron, 
Knen and woollen yarn, bra.ss and copper wares, coal, painters’ colours, and salt. A variety of 
colonial and foreign commodities are likewise imported from Britain; the principal being cotton¬ 
wool, coffee, indigo, tobacco, shellac and lac, copper, tea, Peruvian bark, pepper, pimento, and 
wine. The exports to the United Kingdom in 1840 consisted of 157,802 cwts. butter, 224,.957cwts. 
cheese, 113,lui) cwts. flax and eodilla, 47,575 cwts. madder, 676,404 gallons geneva, 7^,842 gallons 
Ithcnish wine, and 171,735 cwts. bark; besides com, seeds, raw silk, coffee, smalts, nutmegs, and 
iiincc from the Moluccas, linsetMl and rapeseed cakes and oil, fitch, furs, &c. 

Corn forms an item of con.sidcrablo importance in the commerce of Holland, partly from the 
inadequacy of her own supply, and partly from the convenient situation of Kotterdam, the chief 
Be,at of this trade, as an entrepot for the produce of Rhenish Germany. This port is also, to 
some extent, a depot fur Baltic corn; while, in certain sea.sons, her shipments of Netherlands 
produce arc considerable,—Zealand wheat, and Dutch oats, beans, and pease, bi-ingin high ostiiiia- 
tioii in Brifftin. But exports of Netherlands corn have always to be replaced by additional im¬ 
ports. The bonding system, as applied to foreign grain in Ilolland, is extremely liberal and con¬ 
venient to the holder. Of hate, nowever, r«>8trictions have been imposed upon importation for 
consumption, with the view of protecting the agriculturists. From 1820 to 183t>, a small fixed 
duty existed, which, on wheat, was (ft. 7‘50 c. per last), equivalent to Is. 2id. per quarter: from 
IStlO to 18.'{5, this was raised to 4 .h. 9d. per quarter, being quadrupled. In 1836, a sliding duty was 
introduced, according to the following scale:—When the average price of wheat is lower than 
23s. 9d., the duty is 14s. 3d. per quiu-ter; whcnprice2.3s.9d. and under 268.2d., the duty is 11s. loid. 
per quarter; when price 2fis. 2<l. and under 28s. 7d., the duty is 9s. 6d.; price 2Hs. 7u. and under 
3.3s. 4d., duly 7!*. lid.; price 3.33. 4d. and under .3(ts. Id., duty 4s. 9d.; price .38s. Id. and under 
42s. lod., duty 2s. 4id.; and when the price is 42s. 10<1., or above, the duty is Is. 21d. Exporta¬ 
tion is free till the price reach 423. lOd., when a duty of 2s. lod. is levied. The transit iluty on 
wheat is in all eases 53d. per quarter. Besides the preceding import duties, there arc hc:ivy t{>wn 
dues, as well a.s a tux upon grinding ; so that upon the whole the consumption of corn is'^rathcr 
heavily burdened. 

I’oKTS.— Amsterdam, the capital of the kingdom, sometimes called the “ Venice of the North,” 
is situated in lat. 52^ 22' N., long. 4° 53' B., at the confluence of the Anistcl with the Y, an arm of 
the Zuyder Zee. It is built on a marsh upon piles. The principal .streets arc magnificent, and the 
city, wiiich is crescent-shaped, is intersected ^ numerous canals, communicating by 28<i bridges, 
and ornamented with trees. I’op. 220 , 000 . The harbour is capacious and secure, admitting the 
largest vessels close to the quays and warehouses. At the mouth of the Y there is a bar called tlio 
Fampus, to cross which large vessels must bo lightened; but this inconvenience, as well as the 
delays and dangers attending ^^hc navigation of the Zuyder Zee, has been, since 1825, obviated 
by a ship-canal, ,50} miles in length, and 20i feet in depth, which Wiis then opened between Am¬ 
sterdam and the Holder,—a noble work which gives to the former all the advantages of a deep-water 
hariiour on the most acce.ssible part of the coast. Ain.sterdam possesses numerous manufactures, 
but it is more distinguished for its trade, which, though now much reduced, is still very consider¬ 
able. The exports, estimated at about ,<‘4,0(H),00U a-ycar, and the imports, nearly of the same 
amount, comprehend almost all articles forming the subject of European coininorce. 

lioUerdam is situated on the Maese, a principal arm of the Rhine, in lat. SP 65' N., long. 4° 2f>' 
E., about 20 miles from the North Sea. Pop. 78,<M)0. The streets are intersected by canals, «leep 
enough to receive the largest ships, and the town possesses in other respects, as already noticed, 
great facilities for trade. It has an extensive transit-trade with Gernuiny, and is the chief seat of 
the commerce with Britain, with many parts of which it maintains an active intercourse by steamers 
and packets. It will shortly be connected with Aiiistenlam by railway. In the year 1840, tho 
number of vessels that entered was 1968, and departed, 2054 ; the latter, in burden, 265,0(N1 tons. 
In the same year, the total imports amounted to <.‘7,m6.240. including <,*3,180,480 from Britain ; 
and the total exjiorts, <,‘5,982,200, including <‘1,097,280 to Britain. 

The chief other ports are Harlingen, at the mouth of the canal of Lecw,ardcn, in Friesland, 
Delfzyl oil the Enis, Dordrecht on the Waal, and Middleburg and Flushing, in AValchcren. 

MEASURES, MONEY, FINANCE, AC. 

Measures and Weights. —The modern system, troy grains; tho pond or kilogramme of 10 ons, 
introduced in 1820, Ls the same os thatof France, 100 loods, or lOOti wigtjes == 2 lbs. 3 oz., and 
but with the old Dutch nomenclature. 4.|^dram8avoirdupois; and lOOponden = 220*486 

The elle or metre of 10 palms — 39J Imp. lbs. avoirdupois. Tlie apothecaries’ new pound 
inches nearly, and 100 elles = 109*36 Imp. yards; of 12 ounces, .96 drachms, 288 scruples, or 6760 
the mijie or kilometre = 1093^ ^"'P* yards. grains = 5787 troy grains. 

The vierkaiite bunder, or are, of 10 vierkante Gold and silver are weighed by the pond, as 
roofles, or KK) vierkante elles = *02471 Imp. acre above; and their fineness is expre.ssed in inilli- 
— .3 imp. perches and 29 square yards nearly. | dines as in France. Gold is valued from tho 
The vat, or hectolitre (liquid measure), of 100 fixed price of 1442 flor. 60 cents per pond, 
kans or litres = 22*(M)9 Imp. gallons; the kan with an agin that is usually about 13 per cent. *, 
is divided into 10 maatjes, or loO vingerhoeds. Silver is valued from the tine weight at a varia- 
The niudde, zak, or hectolitre (dry measure), bio price per pond without amo. 
of 10 schepels, or Iflo kops or litres — 2i Imp. The ohl measures and weights, still retained in 
bushels nearly ; and 100 mudden =7 34*.390 Imp. many places, are chiefly as follows: — The Aiii- 
quarters. sterdam foot = 11*10 Imp. inches; the Rhino- 

The wigtjc or gramme of 10 korrels = 15*434 land foot = 12*36 Imp. inches; tho Amster- 
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dam cll = 27‘08 Tmp. inches; the Itrahant or 
FJomihh ell 27‘fl8 Imp. inches. Tlie Jlutch 
league, l!» to tlie degree, = 3 imp. miles, 5 fur. 
4 poles. 4’!»8 Amsterdam morgen of 6<K» squ.are 
perches, or 4'75 Ithineland morgen, = 10 Imp. 
acres. The wine stekan of B stoops = 4*27 Imp. 
galls.; the brandy stekan = 4*13 do .; and the 
beer stekan = 4‘32 do.: The Amsterdam ahm 
of 4 ankers, 8 wine stekans, 64 stoops, 128 min- 
gols, 2.'»6 pintes, or .512 niiitjcs 34’16 Imp. 
g.'illons ; the velte contains 3 stoops, the oxhoofd 
the logger 240, and the vat 6 ahms or .384 
Stoops ; the Uotterdam ahm = 3,3'32 Imp. gal¬ 
lons. The Amsterdam com last of 27 mudden, 
36 sacks, or 108 schepels = 82-62 Imp. bushels. 
The troy pound of 2 marks. Hi ounces, 320 eng- 
els, or 10240 aas = 7f>!Ki troy gmins; 1 ciigel = 
74 carats. The commercial pound of 16 ounces 
= 762.5 troy gr.ains; and the centner of 100 lbs. 
= 108-93 lbs. avoirdupois. 

A last fur freight is estimated at 40(H)lbs., eqii.-il 
to 2 llritish tons nearly. 

Money. —The monetary unit is the florin or 
guilder, divided into 100 cents, or 20 stivers, and 
e<|iial Is. 8(1. sterling nearly ; the par of exchange 
being in gold 12 fl. 10 c., and in silver, 11 tt. 97 e. 
per ,L‘l ■ Formerly accounts were stated in florins 
of 20 stivers, each of 16 pfennings ; and exchanges 
wore transactcil in pounds Flemish of -20 schil¬ 
lings, or'240 grotes. 6 florins = 1 pound Flemish. 
The rixdollar = 24 florins or 00 stivers. 

The coins are:—In gold ; the 10 florin piece 
(weight 103-80 troy grains, fineness 900 milli- 
»-nics or A), equal Kis. 6id., and the piece of 5 
florins: In silver; the florin (weight 166-17 troy 
graijis, fineness 893 millicmcs) equal 20-05d.*; 
pieces for 3 and 4 florins ; also, but of a lower 
standard, pieces for 25, 10, and 5 cents; In cop¬ 
per ; cents and 4 cents. The above fonn the 
currency of the Netherlands, according to ordi¬ 
nance of 1816; but a variety of old coins also 
eireukate, the principal being the goUl ducat, 
value 9s. 4d.; the silver ducatoon, 5s. 31d.; .-md 
the rixdollar, 4s. 2d. nearly. 

l.'.sance of bills from London and France, I 
month’s date ; from Spain, Fwrtugal, and Italy, 
2 months' date ; from Ocrmiiny, 14 days’ sight; 
and from Uantzig, Riga, and Konigsberg, .30 
days’ sight. Rays of grace, formerly 6, but now 
in disuse. 

The linnk of the Netherlands was founded in. 
1814 on the model of the Riuik of Kngland ; the 
celehratcd old deposit Bank of Amsterdam hav¬ 
ing ce<ased to exist on the French invasion in 
17!H;. Its original capital of fl.5,o(H),(H)0 (divid¬ 
ed into shares or actions of fl. 1000) was doubled 
in 1819. It issues notes, varying in amount from 
fl. 20 to fl. 1000, discounts bills, and occasionally 
makes advances on goods, deals in bullion, and 
coins money for the state. 

The Maatsehappij, formed in 182.5, is a com¬ 
pany which has been the means of directing much 
of the re.sources and energies of the country to 
the Kastern trade. The original shares were for 
fl. 1000 each ; and the prese-nt capital fl.97,0()0,()(H) 
(.£8,083,333), of which fl.20,000,0<H) stand in the 
name of the abdicated king. It commenced 
operations by lending fl. R,0(H),0(H) to the colonial 
government, receiving the consignment of the 
produce sent to Kurope, atid exporting Kuropean 
wares to supply the Indian market; and in 
SPVUir® time their advances amounted to 
fl. .39,000,000. By an arrangement in 1840, the 
statu became bound, U(, to pay them fl.5,000,(H)0 
annually for 9 years, by vi-hich the debt, with .5 
pur cejit. interest, would be paid off; and, 2a, 
to consign all colonuil produce raised or bought 
on government account to their care, for ship¬ 
ment and sale, allowing for this a commission of 
4 percent.; but both these rates of interest and 
commission have been since reduced. 


The government oflicers deliver the wares to 
the factory of the company at Java, which con¬ 
tracts to convey them to Kurope for a fixed f-uni. 
Only Netherlands or colonial shipping can be 
employed ; and their sailing must be so arrangetl 
that jA fall to the share of Amsterdam. to 
Rotterdam, ^ to Dordrecht, and to Middle- 
burg. In 1840, the shipping freighted amounted 
to ]38,(KH) tons. 

The council of management consists of a pre¬ 
sident, nominated by the king, 12 cuininiAari<-,\ 
elected by the sbareholdcrs. .and 3 paiil directoi-R 

The Maatsehappij was not at lir.-.t Micce',.-ful, 
but it is said to liave become so since 18.30. 

A Treaty of Commerce and Nnt'igniion bet ween 
the Netherlands and Britain, d,-ited Octobi-r 27, 
18.37, reciprocally places the .■subjects of the two 
powers, in respect to duties, on the footing “ of 
the most favotired nation.” It al-so, “ in respect 
of voyages between the two countries,” jilaccs 
their ships as to port-duties, drawbacks, &e., re¬ 
ciprocally on the footing of n.-ttionul vcs.sels. This 
treaty, which is for the term of 111 ye.'irs, and 
12 months after notice, likewise cont.ains various 
provisions as to the valuation and warehou.'iing 
of merchandise, and in reganl to wrecks—See 
Ilertslet’s Treaties, vol. v. p. .3.38. 

Provision for the intercourse between the .siih- 
jects of the two powers in the East was ma<le by 
a treaty, dated March 17, 1824. 

Art. 1. Their Eastern subjects to be admitted 
to trad.e with their respective pos-sessitins ujion 
the footing of the most favoured nation. 

2. “ The subjects and vc.«sels of one nation 
.shall not pay (ipun importation or exportation, 
at the ports "of the other in the Eastern Sea-s, any 
duty at arate beyond thodoubleof that at which 
the subjects and vessels of the nation to which 
the pojt belongs are charged. I'ko duties paid 
on exports or imports at .a llritish port on the 
eontinent of India or in Ceylon, on Dutch bot¬ 
toms, shall be arranged so as in no case to be 
cli.argcd at more than double the amount of tho 
duties paid by British subjects and on British 
bottoms. In regard to any article upon which 
no <hity is inipo.s«i, when imported or exported 
by the subjects, or on the vessels of the nation to 
which the port belongs, the duty charged upon 
the subjects or ves.sels of the other shall in no 
case exceed 6 per cent.” 

.3. The parties engage that no treaty shall be 
made by either with any native power, which 
shall, by unequal duties or otherwise, tend to 
exclude the trade of the others. Intimation to 
be mutually made of treaties with native powers 
in the Eastern Seas. 

4. The two powers engage to order their ofli¬ 
cers “ to respect the freedom of trade establi^h- 
ed by art. 1, 2, and 3; and in no case to im¬ 
pede a free communication of tho natives in tho 
Eastern Archipelago with the ports of the two 
govertmients respcctivelv, or of the subjev.s of 
tho two governments witli tho ports belonging to 
native powers.” 

i The Alolucca Islands are excepted from art. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, during the existence of the spice 
monopoly; and the treaty, besides, eoiitains 
several provisions exclu.«iv»-ly of a jKilitical na¬ 
ture, for which see Ilertslet, vol. iii. p. 284 . 

This treaty is said to have been since viidatod 
by tho Dutch colonial authorities ; and various 
remonstrances on the subject have been made by 
our ambassador at the llaguc : but they are of 
a nature too voluminous to be here noticed. 

F/»wwc«.—The budget for the ye.-ir 1842 esti¬ 
mates the receipts at 11.71.-3-5.3..5.51 (.{.5,94 (i,1l 9), 
and the expenditure at fl. 7 l,.‘ffH,l(i.l, including 
fl. 33,481.341 on account of the public debt. But 
tho brief abstract from which these figures are 
taken does not show whether the ways and means 
arc confined to tho produce of Netherlands 
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t.ixoa, or incUido besides new loans or antiej- 
pated receiiHs from the colonies. The mode of 
preparing the Dutch budgets has of late years 
boon the subject of complaint. 

The capital of the debt consists of fl. 7dll,850,.'{00 
of old ^4 per cents, and of 11. .'llI'ijlM/.hod of new 
del)t, buiring interest at .'14,4,44. and .O per cent.; 
making together, 11. 1 .l.'»l,51(i,l.'»n. Deducting 
from which, tlic capital of the old 

<lebt corresponding to 11. the interest 

sti putSted to be anmiiilly paid by ilelgimn Treaty, 
iipril 111, IS.'l!), art. 13), leaves the debt of Hol¬ 
land 11. 9.11,.'51(5,150 (X70,-'!«.01-’) ; the present 
.annual charge on which, including the sinking 
fuml, is 11. ;i3.994,i.50. This is exclusive of 
11. il3(),(»00,0<H» (X‘l!»,(!(i(5,(5fi<i) contracted in 1B3(5, 


11137, ond 11538, on the credit of the coloiiial re¬ 
venues, the interest on which, at 4 and ,5 ptT 
cunt., is gii.aranteLHl by the state; also of the 
11. 45,000,000, stilted above as due to the Maats- 
chai>pij. 

A portion of the Dutch 24 per cents is i.ssiusl 
in certilicates of H. 1200, or .-£100 each, tlic divi¬ 
dends on which, due .Tiimiary 1 iind .luly 1, are 
payable at Messrs Roihschild*s, Lomlon, iit the 
Hxed rate of 11.12 per ,-£ 1. The ili vidends on a jior- 
tion of the colonial 5 percent, lo.an of 11137 are a Iso 
payable in London, at Messrs Siilomon's. at the 
same nitc, the net amount of the liiilf-yciirly 
coupon on each H. 1000 bond being 11. 2475. tho 
value ill sterling is £2, Is. 3d.: these last are 
payable in Holland on 1st April and 1st October. 


NKTS, FJSlIlNCi, aro rarely a subject of commcrco, being almoHt all inanu- 
factnrcil by the iishermen and their familie.^!. 

NEW EKUNSWICK, a province of British America, lies between lat. 4.^° and 
4ir 5' N., and long. ().'}“ 4H'and (i7“ •'iJl' W.; and is bounded N. by ranada and C'ha- 
lenr Bay ; E. by CJulf of St Lawrence, Nortliuuibcrland .Strait, an<i the Isthmus of 
(’hignecto, which separates it from Nova Scotia ; S. by tho Bay of Fundy ; and W. 
by Maine and Cunad:i. Area, ‘J(»,0()l) sip miles, Pojnilation in IHIU, llJ»,.5.o7, chiefly 
of British origin. Tho administration is vc'sted in a lieutenant-governor (sub- 
ordin.ato to the governor-general of British America), executive and legislative 
councils, and a house of as.sembly of *Jo members. 

Tile country, though moiintainnus towards the north, is mostly composed of bold undulations, 
souietiiiii-s swelling into lulls, and again siibdividitig into vale anil lowhuids, covered with magni¬ 
ficent forests, and intersected by tlie river ,St .lolm (the great feature of the province), and numer¬ 
ous otlier sfreiiins, which atford watcr-comnuinic.'itions in every direction to (he jilea-ing .settle¬ 
ments scattered tliroiiglioiit t)io fyrtilc nlluviul sjiot.s termoii/xfcrcu/i’.y. The climate, similar to 
that of Canaila, is liigbiy salubrums; but .agriculture, tiioiigii recently improved, is in a very 
ba«‘Kward condition. The most important article of produce is the potato; tlieeerealgrainsa.ro 
not raised in sulHcient iiuantity for the consumption ; and indeed the greater jiart of the country 
is still in a state of nature. (Jypsiim abounds; and mines of coal, iron, copper, and inaugane.so 
are worked, but only to a trifliiig e.xtcnt. * 

The l•ommen■ial wealth of .Vow Drunswiok is .as vet therefore limited to its forests, esjieeially 
th ose of yellow pine ; and iui<ler the intluenee of the diserimioating duties in llritaiii in favour of 
colonial produce, the industry of the inhabitants is eliiefly devoted to the timber Iraile. This 
trade is eoiidueted by “ lumberers,” who penetrate flic forests at the close of autumn, and during 
tlie winter cut down tile trees, wliicli .are floated down the rivers by the “ fre...|iets,” or melted 
snows, about the end of April.. A considerable iiortion of the wooili.s formed into deal, battens, 
and shingles; for wbieli purpose there were, on 1st January lK;{(j,^2(> saw-mills in the colony, 
valued at .£42(».UiM>; hut the greater portion is shipped in the log. The chief other hranelies of 
industry are the ti.slieries and .shipbuilding. The vessels built are considereil by many to be too 
.slight: they are called slop or cabbage-stalk built, liaving their lower timbers of |)iiu! or siiriiee : 
their construetinii, however, costing little more than £0 a-ton, is carried on to a coti.siderablo c.\- 
teiif. amounting, in 1839, to 1(54 vessels, wi(li a tonnage of 45,8(54. 

New Itrnnsw'iek being, from its position, not adapted for a depot, its commerce consists mainly 
of thee.M-liatige of its own surplus produce for articles of consiim]>tion. In 18.X1, I8.'f5, and 18.'17, tho 
\alue of the exports (exclusive of new ships) was respectively .£4(59,4(54, L*577.5511. imd ,£‘.’> 88 ,.'5:17 : 
the last including ,£'47<i.f57() for wood and lumlier, ,£‘34,(577 for tn\in oil, and £‘.‘)(l,.5.'i(l for H.sli, 
cliieHy dry corl; the whole mostly shipped to Britain and tho West Indies, Tho amount of im¬ 
ports in tlie same three years wa.s respectively .£‘549,215, ,£‘(521 .."iOO, and £‘7.‘50,,5(5.3 ; the last iiielud- 
iiig £1.'59,828 for eorti and fioyr, ehielly from the United States and Dermany; tlie remaining im|iurts 
i-on.sist prinei]>ally of matiufactiircs, metals, coal, salt, te.a, and other articles from Britain, and of 
West Tndia iirodiiee. The above sums, it has to be observed, do not ineliidc the transactions with 
tlie adjoining colonies. 

Ports .— Fredericton, the se.at of governinetit, pop. .3000. lies on the St John, 85 miles from its 
moutli, and, being accessible to .sloops of 50 tons, e.arries on a considerable trade. The town of St 
John, situated near tlie mouth of the river, is, liowever, (hecominerci.al capital of the province; pop. 
11),000. The chief other ports arc, St Andrews, at the moutli of the St Croix ; Miramichi, (.‘ha- 
tham, and Newcastle, in Mir<amichi Bay; and Dalhouste, in the Bay of Clialeiir. St John. St 
Andrews, and Miramichi arc free ports; the two first being al.so warehousing ports. In 1839, 
.3.'527 vessels entered outwards, possessing a tonnage of 444.(t.51 ; whereof Itritain, 290,925 tons; 
British colonics, 118,800 tons; United States, .3.3,(588 tons; foreign states, (>.‘18 ton.s. 

The currencff ami mode of kee]>ing accounts .are the same as in Nova Scotfa ; and the pnanium 
for bills on Kngland Hiietuates from aboiith to 18 per cent. The average amount of i)aper in eireu- 
lutiori in 18.‘l(j-.')9 was .£‘,‘ 1 . 50 , 000 , consisting of tlic notes of five local baiilts and the Hank of Itritisli 
America, and of notes issued hy the Corporation of St John. 

The finhiic rrrenve, amounting annually to about £'l)0,000, is chiefly derived from import dii- 
tie.s. The provincial duties are trifling ; on British munuiactiircs 24 i»'r cent, is levied, exeejiting, 
liowever, articles required in sliiphuilding, iiiaehinery, retim'd sugar, provisions, and books. Tlio 
crown duties (levied only on foreign goods) arc detailed under tlic licud CunoNV. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island and British colony lyin^; in tho Atlantic Ocean, 
E. from the Gulf of St Lawrence. Area, .57,000 .sij. miles. Population in lOiV;, 
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73,70.>, mostly of Irish or Scotch origin. The administratloa is vested in a governor, 
with executive and legislative councils, and a house of assembly of 1.5 members. 

The island is triniifnilar in form, and tlic shores areriifrgod and indented. Little is known of the 
interior, exeijpt that it is in some |»urts hilly, is intersected by numerous lakes and streams, and 
that the soil is in general roeky and barren, and produces little good timber. The climate is humid, 
and in winter intensely cold. The importance of Ncwfonndljind is derived solely fnjin the tisheries 
ii|)on its coasts, and those of the contiguous parts of Labrador, and upon the submarine bunks 
M hicli lie to the S. M.; and the settlements, which amount to C<» or 70 , are confined to the shores; 
the greater part being on the eastern and southern, particularly the former. Tlie prineipal town 
and port is St John, situated on the peninsula at the extremity of Avalon, in lat. 47' .'13' N. Jong., 
.'> 2 “ 44' AV.; popidation from about to 15,(M)0. aecording to the se.xson. Harbour-Grace* 

nejir St .John, is the chief other trading place: both are free warehou.sing ports. 

The tishery lia.s been already described under the head Cod. The quantities procured a'nd dried 
in the years 1«:J7, I 8 .ia, and 1H3!), were, respcictively, «4H,n!>6 , 724,513, and ««.5,:i77 rpiintals, each 
of 112 lbs.; tile chief other articles of produce in 111.33 were seal and cod oil and hliihber, 2.2l4.2(i2 
gallons; 437,.'iul seal .skin.s; 2U,I1W) barrels herrings ; and 2022 tierces .sjilinon. 'I'he value of the 
c-xports ;uiH)iint iiiniually from about ,t,’8U0,(KM» to ,-t'!t50,0tio. 'I'lie agricultural jirodtiee being 
limifeil to small quantities of potatoes, Oiits, and hay, the isliind is almost entirely dependent upon 
siipidies from other countries : Corn and dour are imported from the United States, Oermatiy, 
Ac.; and beef, bread, biscuit, butter, and other provisions, from Ireland ami Ilamhurg. 'J'he 
remaining imports consist chiefly of manufactures, tisliiiig-taekle, cordage, and apparel from IJri- 
tain ; rum, mol,asses, and sugar, from the W. indies; and salt from Britain, I’ortiigal, and .''pain. 
'I'he shipping wliieh entered inwards in 11130, amount.sl tollOl vessels, 91 tons: whereof Britain, 
10,.3fK» tons ; Britisii colonies, 21l,U(i4 tons ; United Stfitc.s, 5207 tons ; and foreign, .3;»,(M'0 tons. 

7 'A<:t.'«r»Y«( 7 /and mode of keeping accounts are similar to tliose of Nova .Scotia, 'riie circulating 
medium is eomposwl of dollars, British coins, and of notes issued by the hank of British America, 
wliieh has a branch at Ht Joliii. For other regulations see the article Colo.w. 

Laiihaduk, a dependency of Js'cwfoundland, from which it is separated by the Straits of Helleisle, 
is a wild and steril region between Hudson’s Bay and the Atlantic. Its prevailing features are 
rocks, swiinips, and mountains covered w'th forests. Its shores, iiihabitetl eliielly by J'Isquimuux, 
arc iiiueli resorted to in the prosecution of the cod lislicry, especially the S. K. tract. 

NPiW GR.ANADA, one of the three Colombian republics, occupies the most 
northern portion of S. America, including nart of the Istlimtis of Darien : it lies be¬ 
tween lat. I"* S. and 1'2’' N., and between long, (iir an«>b3'' W. ; and is bounded X. 
by the Caribbean Sea ; 10. by Venezuela ; S. by JOcuador; and W. by the I'aeific and 
Central America. Area, about 3130,000 sq, miles. Population in 11330', 1,13130,033, 
partly of Spanish origin, but chiefly Itttlians, m^roes, and mixed race.s. Depart¬ 
ments, Isthmo, Alagdalen.a, Boyaca, Cundinamarca, and Canca, which are .sub- 
ditided into 20 jirovinee.s. Capital, Bogota, an inland city, pop. 40,000. The 
legislative power i.s vested in a congress, consisting of a senate and lion.'^e of repre- 
.‘fontativc.s ; the executive in a president and viee-pro.sident,as in the United tOtates. 

New Granada, like the other American skates situated w'ithin the tropics and penetrated by the 
Andes, is eharaetorized by great diversities of soil and climate, anlf cnnsoquently of produeiions. 
'Pile J'luropeau cerealiu, j>otato<‘s, and the arueacha root, are objeels of culture on the table¬ 
land of Bogota, and in the districts along the western declivity of the Kastern Andes. In the vales 
of the Magdaleii.a, Uauea, and other great rivers, as well as on the low plains along the coast, 
maize and plantains are reared as food ; while cotton (called in trade Carthugena cotton), cacao, 
tobacco, and a little sugar, arc cultivated as articles of commerce. 'Timber abounds, and many 
drugs and dye-woods. Brasiletlo and fustic are obtained from the forests which enclose theiSievrix 
do .Santa Martha. Ipeeacnanha is eolleeted on the hanks of the Magdahnia; and cinchona on the 
Andes of Merida and other phici's. 'i'he balsam of Tolu is i>rocured on the hanks of the Itio Sinn. 
'I'he plains of Casanaru feed large herds of cattle, which .Mipply abundance of jerkwl beef and hides. 

'The country, however, is chiefly distinguished for its minerals, which mostly occur on the western 
declivity of the chains of the Andes. 'They consist of gold, silver, platiiia. mercury, copper, 
li-ad, iron, and rock-salt. By far the most important is gold, which is mure abundant'here th.au 
ill any other country of America. 'The greater part is obtained by washing auriferous soils in the pro¬ 
vince of Choca. At the hegiimiiigof the present century, the annual produce of gold was estimated 
by flumboldt at 20,505 marks, value, X‘d2t),(M10 ; but the troubles consequent on the separation 
from the dominion of Sjiaiu, and the smuggling produced by injudicious coiiimcreial regiikations 
and piverniiient monopolies, render it diflieult to state the extent to which this or the other pro¬ 
ductions of the country are at present .available. 

New Granada labours under many disadvantages as to trade; the coast districts being m.arshy 
and unhealthy; while the inland and healthy regions arc so situ.ated tliat no one can ceiiiiuiinieate 
with any of the ports without very great expense, except the v.alley of the Upper .Magdalena, the 
produce of wliieli is sent down that river to Santa Martha and Garthageii.a. 'This is more espe¬ 
cially the case with the valley of the Upper Gaiiea, the most fertile tract of the republic, which is 
every where surmiiiulcd by high mountains ; its produce is mostly sent to Bncnaveiitnra, over the 
AVestern Andes, some parts of wliieli are so steep that the tiierchanill.se has to be e.arried by men. 
'The produce of the ino.st populous district, tlie nuiuntaiiious country of Boyaca, is sent liy the 
river Zulia to the Voncziieliati liavbours of Mar.acayho. In 1835, the* total value of the exports 
was $2,560,2(18; and of the imports, $3,202,625. * , „ 

Ports on the Atlantic side, Uio lla^i.a, Banta Martha, Pavinall.a, Carthagona, and I’ortobello; 
on the Facitic side, Chagres, Panama, Chucu, ami Buenaventura. . _ ^ ^ . 

f'arthagcna, formerly considered tlio great liulwark of Spanish America, is a .strongly fortified 
and hand-somo city, and the chief naval arsenal of the ropiihlic; it lies on a sandy peninsula in the 
Caribbean Sea, in lat. Bi® 25' N., long. 75“ 34 ' AV. Pop. 18.800. 'I'he port, one of the best and 
most capacious on the N. coast of S. America, is that whence the packets sail between Colombia 
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and the TTnitod States and Europe. In iai7. the exports amounted to $1,79.'),094k or £.359,819; 
whereof, .£.340,297 consisted of hiillion, mostly gold, shipped in Queen's sliips to I'^nglnnd. 

Santiii Alartha, about 100 miles N. E. from Carthagena, pop. U(K)0, Itas a good harbour and a 
considerable trade: it exports dye-woods, and is the eiiamiel through wliich llritisli m.aniifactures 
and other goods are forwarded to the Itio Magdalena. In the year endiTig May .31, 18.38, the 
exports amounted to $231,1.Vi; and the imports, mostly from Hritaiii, Eraiiee, and the United 
States, to $1,209,878; the shipping entered in the .same year amounted to 12,198 ton.s. 

The Afensures amt Wi-aihts are the same as those of Spain. The integer of aeeoiint is the piastre 
or dollar, divided into 8 reals. At Carthagena and other places priees and exeliangtrs are cpioted 
in ordinary dollars, commonly at the rate of $5 per £1. The Colombian, or “ Macuquinadollar,’* 
however, i.s ditlerent; it.s usual r.itc of exchange being $0.t or $(» per £1. 

• nie public Revenue in the je.ar to August 31, 18.‘i5, amounted to $2,.3.37,8.30, mo.stly from cus¬ 
toms, the tobacco monopoly, and sales of land: the expenditure was nearly of the s;iine amount, 
hut it did not eiibrace any pajanents on account of the interest on the foridgn debt, explained 
under Colomiua , to which, in 1837, the congress agreed to appropriate one-eighth of the import du¬ 
ties, .and one-h.alf of the surplus revenues from 1st October_18.3<>, as well .as the net proceeds of the 
tobacco monopoly : various items were at same time set aside fur tiie redemption of the capital. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, a liritish colony, ocenpyin#? the S. E. part of the 
continent of Aii.'^tralia ; the settled |)ortion.s chiefly embracing? the district within 
2(10 miles of the E. coast between Port Mac<iuarrie, in lat. Ill" 27' S., and the iMurroo 
Kivor, in lat.!}()“ S.; anti the Port Phillip district on the S. coast. I’opulation in 
March 1841 : males, 85,168 ; females, 43,.5.')8 ; total, 128,726 ; whereof 26,976 were 
transported convicts,—tho colony having been originally founded (1788) as a itenal 
settlement. The administration of public affairs is vested in a governor ; an ex(!cu- 
tive council appointed by the crown ; and a legislative assemi)ly, consi.stiiig of 12 
members nominated by the crown, and 18 elected by tho colonists. Tho crown 
originates money-votes ; and tho colonial revenues are permanently charged with 
£51,000 of salaries to judges and public officers, and £30,000 for public worshij). 

The princip.'il gPOgr,aphical fe.iturc of the east cojist district is a range of mountains, which, .*4. of 
the piirallcl of .3.3“, whore it is called tho itluc Mountains, runs nearly N. and S.. at an average dis¬ 
tance of 40 or 50 miles from the shore ; but at that latitude it declines to the W. until .32“, where 
its distance from the sea is 140 nAles. It then turns suddenly to the E., and, under the name of 
the “ Liverpool Range,” continues in this klirection for about 50 miles, till it iigain resumes its 
forint'r course, at a distance of 80 or 100 miles from the shore. This moimtainou.s ridge divides 
the Miirroo, Clyde, Shoalh.aven, llawkesbury. Hunter, Munning, lliustings, anti other streams, 
which intersect the E. coast, from tho l>trliiig, Macfpiarrie, L:ielilan, and Morruinbidgee, wbieti, 
rising on its western .side, flow ftir a consideralile distance into the interior, until, taking a south¬ 
erly course, they unite in the Murray, and fall into the shallow lake Ale.xandrinu, contiguous to 
Efieounter Hay. 

The country between the dividing range and the sea is mululating or hilly: the flats, mostly 
along the .shore, are generall.v of .small breadth, though in some places they extend nearly to tliu 
dividing range itself. Th«;se flats are almo.st free of timber, aiKMiavc commonly a t>o.)r samly soil, 
though abounding with herbage for cattle; but the hilly districts, which, in a few places, as at 
Newcastle and Port Macquarrie, descend to the coast, arc generally hkdter,—the vallcy.s having 
commonly u Strong soil, covered, in its Tiatural state, with a vigorous vegetation, and yiidding, 
when eultivated, good crops of com. The interior, or we.stcrn declivities of tho Mine Mountain 
ami Liverpool ranges, consist of a series of tcrnices, having a rieli dry soil, admirably adapted for 
sheep pa.sture, especially in the districts called Hatluirst I’kiins. Liverpool Plains, anil Ya.ss Plains. 
Heyond the mcridiun of 148“, tlicsc terraces dc.secnd to a very low level country, wbieh, as far .as 
explored, is monotonous, deflciciit in vegetable matter, and, to a considerable extent, flooded 
during the rainy season. 

The rivers aftbnl few or no facilities for inland navigation ; those on the coast side of the moun¬ 
tain-range being generally of small size; while those running into the interior, receiving few ufllueiits, 
shoal and narrow as tliey proeissl, until by ab.sorption anil evaporation they are sometimes .almost 
wholly dried up. Hut niiinerous carriage roads have been constructed by the convicts ; these aro 

i trincipally in the coast di.striets, though one is now made in the direction of Hathur.st, across the 
iilue Mountains, formerly lieemed impassable in tiiis way. 

The Port IMiillip district, the Australia Felix of Major Mitchell, by whom it was first explored 
in 18.38, lies on the H. coast, nearly opposite to Van Diemen’s Lund. It is separated from tlie east 
coast district just described by tlie lotty Warragougs or Australian Ali»s, and an extensive unoe- 
copied territory. Heing less arid and more fertile than the other ]>.art of the colony, it lias, since 
its capabilities were made known, been tho favourite resort of emigrants ; and its advaiicc in pros¬ 
perity lias amply justified the di.scovcror’s self-congratulation of being the harbinger of mighty 
changes,”—there being already many thou.suiul acres under crop, besides a great extent of territory 
located as pasture. 

The climate, eminently salubrious, resembles that of Italy, but is drier ; the extremes of tempor- 
ntiire are also greater, the aver.agc heat less, and decreases more rapidly liy elevation. Tho seasons 
are tho reverse of those of Hritain,—January being the wannest month, and .Inly the coldest; 
but frost is rare, and snow never lies in tho vallojis. The rains mostly occur oil the E. coast in May, 
and in the interior in summer. On the funner I'alireiiheit ranges in summer hetween .3(J“ and !()(»“, 
—its mean being 7(P ; in winter, between 27“ and yfi",—its mean being (j 8 “. Tlie iiiostuiifavoiirablo 
characteristic is the fearful droughts which periodically occur; these are .succeeded by excessive 
ruins, which decrease yciirly until they again cease; the cycle embracing 19 or 12 years. These 
visitations will, however, be probably modified as cultivation is extended. 

Tlie vegetable productions are as yet unimportant. The timber, generally of the hard wood 
kind, is not very valuable; and tho trees arc rarely so minicrous as to impede horse-travelling. 
Tho finer fruits, however, have been introduced; and, in 1840, about 3500 gallous of good wine 
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were made by some German settlers ;^thc olive also thrives. Almost every kind of coin is cul¬ 
tivated ; lint owiiiK to the preference gfven to .sheep-husbandry, the supply is insiitlieient for the 
consuniption. In Ib/IH, the land under crop amounted only to acres ; whereof were 

in wheat; 2.5,04'l in maize; 2!);}2 in barley ; 37fi7 in oat.s ; aiullW.'ty in sown grasses: the reinuinder 
was occupied with trifling quantities of rye, tobacco, potatoes, and millet. 

The sheep-farming of New South Wales dates from 17h7, when Cai>tain Macartlmr, ob.«crving 
the favourable influence of the soil andeliiuatc on the fleat-es of ordinary stock, procured from the 
Gape a few of the Merino kind, whose breed he continued pure, though the .setthTs generally gave 
a preference to animals of heavier carcass, from their returning a more immediate profit,' until 
Iftil or 182:J ; after which the Mcriiiocs became the principal .subject of attention, and tb#ir wool 
tlic great staple of the colony. In lflU 7 , the quantity shipped was only 21 .*» lbs.; and, in liltSi, ii^t 
above 99,41.'i lbs.; it then rose, in 182.5, to41 l,Gut> lbs.; in 18.‘{0, to 8Jl!*.7'>h Ib.s.; in JK.'i.5, to .■|.77<).l!H 
Ib.s.; and in 1840 (including 928,32.5 lbs. from Port Pltillip), to 7,8b'8.9f;u lbs. ! 'J bis rafiid pro- 
grcusion is, in a great degree, :ittributable to—what to many seemed the bane of tlie eolotix—the 
Iransport.ation thither of convicts, of whom upwards of 80,(:00 were sent jirior to J}; 4 o. greater 

number being assigned to .settlors, and proving (under the colonial di.seipliiu ) eflieient .servants, 

f ilaced this young and remote settleiiioiit in a position a-s to labour wbieli it could not otberu i.-o 
lave .attained. In August 1840, farthei*transportation was .stoiqied, owing tti the ditticiilty widch 
hegaii to be felt in combining convict with free labour. an<l otlii-r circumstatices afl'eeling the 
moral intere.sts of the colony. Tliis change has produced some eiubarra.ssiucnt; but the tide of 
volunt.ary immigration has now, it is believed, set in too strongly to retider it.s luilavourable in¬ 
fluence otlier than temporary. In the 10 year.s ending lli.llf. only 2.‘1,18.5 free iinmigrants arri\cd. 
In 1840, however, no fewer than 14,392 left the United Kingdom for Ansiralia, including 7<;4:i tr> 
Kydncy; and, in 1841, 28,7:14, including 17,492 to Sidney, and 9894 to Port Phillip. ThU incrc.-iso 
has been mainly owing to the allowance of bounties to labourers out of the land .-ales. 

The branch of industry next in importsmeu is the South Sea whak•-l^^hcry, in which the colo- 
nisfs have a considerable aiuoiiut of shipping omjiloyed ; yielding of ixportable j>roUuce, iii i;;40, 
18.54 tuns sperm, and 4298 tuns black whale oil, besides 2o0 tons whalebone. 

M.aiuifactiircs, except .a few distilleries, brewerios, c.aiidle and soap works, can scarcely bo f.aid 
to exist. Minerals, however, abound, especially iron and coal; and mines of the latter are worked 
at Newcastle on Hunter’s Kiver. 

The princip.al commeretM relations are with llritain, to which (excepting trifling quantifies of 
wool .and oil to the United State.s) the whole produce of flic colony i.- .‘■eiit, and by which it is sup¬ 
plied with every kind of maiiiifacturial goods. The declared value of Pritisli manufactures and 
produce sent to all the Australian .settlements, though only ^t'.3I*,(i77 hi Iff.'fo, amuiuited in Ig.'lfl to 
;(.‘l,.'13G,C(i2 ; in 1839 to .fl ,G79.3!KI; and in 1840 to .!L‘2,<M)4,38.5. A variety of foreign and tropical 
articles are besides sent, including in 1840 4fiO,7"53 galls, rum; 428,i;»;<: galls, brandy; 184.1 "il 
galls, geneva; 7‘'io,.322 galls, wine, mo.stly sherry and port; and 817.988 lli.s. tobacco and .stiulf. 
'I'lio great bulk of these were destined to New tsouth \Vjflo.s ; to which the eliief other imports are 
'—sugar from Mauritius; corn from Van Diemen's Laml and f'liili; rice frufU Jmlia, Java, and 
TTiiitod States ; coffee from Java ; tea from <’hiiia ; and wine from the Cape. Tlie.se coiintrie>, 
receiving few' articles from the colony in return, a con-siderahle balance lias oecasionaily to be re¬ 
mitted to them in specie. 

The imports into New South 'Wales alone (includingPort Phillip), in 18.38, 183!>, and 1JI40, were 
valued tliereut £1,383,7.59, .£l,7H8,;f81, and ,i.‘2,4(i2,fl,58respectively : the last made up of—liquors 
(including 2,280,774 galls, .spirits!), £‘338,494; clothing, bedding, &e., £‘787.9o}l; sugar, teas, 
corn, and other edibles, £'502,149; tobacco, salt, soap, candles, ivc., ,£'198,<i22; furniiure, car¬ 
riages, and other articles for personal or domestic use, £122,249; hardware, metals, leather, 
bagging, and other articles in use for agriculture, mamifaetiiros, and trade, £‘4.5o,9.'il!; hooks, 
printing materials, Ac., £50,032; forage, £<>,.551; coin, £‘(5,407. The exports, besides wool and 
oil, consist of timber, chiefly cedar and blue gum, and the resliipmcnt of imported commodities 
to New Zealand and other places. Their amount is always considerably below that of the imports, 
the difference being in general made up by goveniiiient expenditure, and the iuvestinont of liritish 
capital by new settlers and otherwi.se. In 1840, however, the excess of imports was forced 
to an unnatural extent by over-exports from the mother-country ; a eireuinstaiuo which, joined 
to a vicious credit-system, uud financial excitement in the colony, was productive of great em¬ 
barrassment. 

Ports.— Spdnej/, the seat.of government and chief commercial emporium, lie.s on tin* K. coast, iii 
lat. 3.‘J“ 5P H., long. 1.51“ 14' 13., on the ft. side of the magnilicent iiiK-t called INu- Jiickson. 7 iiii'e.s 
from its mouth. Population in 1841, 29,97.3. It is a free warehousing port, 'i he tow n k situa’id 
partly in a narrow valley, and partly on aslope rising from the shore ; and its tastefully laiil .nit 
shops, well-eonstrncted houses, and numerous government, educational, religious, and euumiereial 
establishments, indicate a stilling and flourishing community. Itueeupies a considerable sp.-iee, 
many of the hou.scs having gardens ; hut nearly two-thirds of it.s circuit are environed by the euves 
of Port Jackson. This inlet affords excellent anchorage and protection to .-hipping, and i.- so deep, 
that at Bydiiey (he vessels come close up to the wharfs ; it is also iiavig.ible to I’araiiiatia. 15 iiiih's 
alKive. The exports in 1840 amounted to £1,251,544 ; whereof wool, tiniher, Ac., £‘.5(i2,172; oil 
and whalebone, £286,920 ; and goods re-exported, £423,452. 

Afe»oM>»M!, on the 8. coast, in lat. .‘17“ 49’ 8., long. 14.5“ K., is beautifully sitiialcd at the talks 
of thejivop Yarra Yarra, a few miles from the bay of I’ort I’liillip. 8hips of 20 (Moiis can be ili.s- 
charged at the town, while the largest vessels have secure aneliorago ami slicltor iu the road.-tead. 
It is fiMt rising to great comuicrciat importance, being the outlet of the range of fertile country 
extendmg from the scaeoast to the Murray, and also favourably situated tor intei'eourse with 
tile ether ports of Australia. The exports amounted, in 1840, to .tl54,8.50 ; ami. in 1841 (inelud- 
ing 1,897,071 lbs. wool), to £139,](N). The imports, in 1841, aniounted to £3515,052; and the 
shipping entering inwards to 52,.500 tons. Jt is a free wareiiousing port. 

Mrasorks, Monkv, Hanks, Dutikb. Ac. 

Meamres and Weights, some as Jtritain. | ver, which, with bank-notes for £'l and upwards 
Money .—Accounts are kept in sterling; and I (convertible into specie on demand), compose 
the coins are almost wholly British, chiefly sil-| the ordinary currency; though business is mostly 
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transactod by means of bank-cheques ; the mass 
of pecuniary transactions centring in Sydney. 

Hills on London are coinuionly dra^vll at 30 
or 60 days* sight; and the course i>f exchange 
varies usually from about per cent, premium 
to per cent, discount. Few if any bills are 
negotiated on foreign countries. 

—Hunk of Australia, founded 1026; 
Hank of New {South Wales. 1027; Coiiirnereial 
Bank,«|1034; fTnion Hank; Sydney Hanking 
0.)mpany, and Hank of Australasia. The last, 
a chartered body, has its head-otlice inLoudoJi ; 
the others are c tionial joint-stock coinpanie.s. 
On Mareli 31, 1841, their aggregate circulation 
amounted to .-£222.0(12 ; specie, £.342,i;i0; 
and bills and securities held, ,C2,61.5,2;{!)! 

The interest generally allowed by the banks 
on current accounts i.s 4 per cent., and discounts 
are charged at 10 per cent, per .Htmum. The 
legal rate is 8 per cent.; but 10 to 12J per cent, 
is the ordinary rate deiuanded by individuals ; 
and much higher is frequently given. 

Besides banks, there are in Sydney insur¬ 
ance, gas, and a variety of other Joiiit-sttick 
companies. 

Duties on spirits distilled from Australian 


grain, ,3s. per gallon; on British or colonial 
spirits imported from United Kingdom, OJd. 
per gallon ; all other spirits, Os. 2t;d. per gallon. 
On tobacco, manufactured, 2s. (id. per lb.; iiu- 
maniifuctured. Is. 6d. pur lb. British manuf.c- 
tures,free. Foreign goods,.*) per cent, ad valorem. 
Articles, the produce of British India, same as 
similar articles of United Kingdom or coloniet. 

Jieveuue. —In 1840, tlie ordinary revenue w.ls 
X*311,748; whereof ,i‘ 2 r) 2 , 0 (i() taxes; .t'lG,(»c0 
rents and dues; .£'17,H(»0 office-fees; X‘J4.oi0 
post office: the crown revenues, from land-sale-*, 
ijuit-rents, licenses, &c., amounted to X‘3;J2,7.t7: 
total, .£()44.4».‘». 

The band fund in 1840 (including X*4..’»22 for 
emigration ship-.stores) amounted to .X‘.i20,fM)7 ; 
charges thereon, .X*18'J,.'i78; whereof, .£26,.347 
for surveys .and sales; X‘14,716 to aborigines; 
and .Cl48.,'!]5 fur iinmignation : Lc.aving iimip- 
plied, .£131 ,.')88. In the ye.ar to .'tntli .June 1841, 
the sales amounted at Sydney to .£67,6.'»7, unil 
at Fort Phillip to .£182,762 ; total, X'2 .'h(, 41‘) : 
chxirgcs, £.'14,8.‘1(I; surplus, .£21.'»,588. The pub- 
! lie land-siilcsarenow (1842) made by auction, at 
ii minimum price never Ic.s.s than 12.s. jicr acre, 
I instead of tlie llxed rate of X"1 As formerly. 


NEWSl*APERS, unlcp.3 tlin Roman “ Acta Diurna” can be so called, oriejinated 
in Venice in 15G3,wheii the “ Gazetta ” first appeared in a written form. The fir.-^t 
printed sheet of intelli#;cnce i.s commonly said to have been tho “ English Mercuric,” 
pub]i.shed in 158}>, while the Spani.sh Armada wa.s in tho Channel ; but tho authen¬ 
ticity of tho copies of this paper in tho Jiritish Museum is •doubted ; wdiile the.-.o 
(if genuine), as well as tho later “ Packets of New.s,’* w'oro only issued occasionally. 
Of regular prints, tho earliesft was probably Ihitler’s “ Now.s of tho I'rosent Week,” 
in l(»2i}; about which time, likewi.se, ucw’.spaper.s bc^^an to be published on tl>o 
Continent. During; the Great Rebellion, many were spre.ad abroad by the difter<?iit 
parties,somc intere.stinf; notices of vjhieh will be found in M r D’Lsraeli’s “ Curiositie.s 
of Literature.” In 1GG3, after tho Hestoration, Roarer L’lvstran^fe brought out, 
“ with privile^fo,” his “ lntelli,i(encer and two y(?ars afterwards, the “ Gazctt(s ” 
was issued. Ill Scotland, the first newspaper vuOlished was “ A Diurnal of some 
Passages and Affairs,” ori^rinally printed in London, and reprinted at JiCith in 
1G52 ; blit the first written and printed wa.s tho “ .Morenrius (.’uledoiiiiis,” at Edin¬ 
burgh, December 31, l()(Ad. In Dublin, the earliest was ‘‘Due’s Occurn'iices,” 
about 1700. The first provincial paper wa.s tho “ Norwich Postman,” 1700, for .a 
penny, but “ a halfpenny not refused.” Hitlnirto, tho newspapers, though small 
in size, were generally, in a dearth of news, left in part empty. On such oceusioiis, 
however, one publisher had recourse to tho expedient of filHiig up with .a sutficieiit 
portion of the Bible ; others,—as tho “ Plying Post ” and “ Dawker’s News Letter,” 
—were printed upon writing paper, so that tho purchaser might use the blank spa<;o 
for correspondence with his country friends. Tho first Loudon daily pajicr w'as tho 
“ Daily Courant,” 1709. After thi.s. ncwsiiapcrs became more common ; but with 
the exception, perhaps, of Wilkes’ scurrilous “ North Briton,” 17<»2, and tho 
“ Pmglishman,” in which Burke wrote several aidie.les in 17Gfi, tliey excited com¬ 
paratively little interest until after 1771, when the I’arliamentary Debates w'ero 
regularly publi.shed. Tho “Letters of Junius,” in the “ Pubfio Adverti.scr’’ 
(1769-177*2), taught newspaper writers to como out boldly, and accustom their 
readers to “ tho roll of the leading article.” 

The newspaper has since become, in this and all free countries, the esLahlished 
medium for tho concentration and expression of public opinion ; while, by the di¬ 
vision of labour, mental as well as physical, assisted by powerful machinery, 
it is now fitted to satisfy public curiosity, down to the v(?ry hour of printing, on ;i il 
the passing business of life. Of late years thi.s rapidity has been followed up in 
Britain in every stage of its circulation, through tho agencies of the steam-engino 
and the railroad, so that every pulsation in the heart of the kingdom is felt, with 
almost electrical celerity, in its remote extremitie.s. Of tho commeriiial importaueo 
of newspapers, it is almost unnecessary to speak. Tho very appcaranco of our 
journals, and more especially of those pnblisned at tho great seaports, w'ith their 
crowded columns of adverti.sement.s,—their announcements of ships departing and 
arriving from all parts of tho world, as well as of all wrecks and casualties at 
sea.— their elaborate price currents,—and their almost interminahlc notices of home 
and foreign markets, stocks, funds, and exchanges, convey to the mind a far more 
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forcible impression of tlio utility and value of these velnch's of intcllijL?encc to the 
merchant, thaji can bo imparted by any language. 

The number of newspapers in 17}12 was (Jl, of which .*50 wcrc^ in England, 8 in 
Scotland, and 3iu Ireland. In 1790, the total number was 114; in 1821,‘21G ; and, 
in 183*2, 369. In 1840, the number waafK)! ; of which 137 were printed in London, 
247 English provincial, 73 Scottish, and 97 Irish ; the total number of stamps issued 
being 59,774,037, of which 31,405,*243 were issued in London. In 1836, the total 
number of stamps issued was 35,576,056, which, though 40 per cent, beh^w the 
year 1840, was nearly double the amount at the commencement of the century. • 
In 171*2, as a remedy against “ seditious papers and factious rumours,” Queen 
Anne’s government imposed upon newspapers a stami)-duty of a halfpenny, after¬ 
wards gradually increased to 4d. (with a discount of *20 per cent.); at which rate 
it continued until 15th September 1836, when it was reduced to Id. by the act 
6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 76. 

AnniDGMENT OF THE AcT 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 76. 

§ 1. Rates of duty: For every newspaper Id.,: demeanor. (7.) Person failinff to give deelara- 
an’d where one side, exclusive of the margin, ! tion to forfeit for each publk-atiun, and to 
contains a superficies cxct-eding indies, ami ' he denied stamps. (H.) Declaration to be tiled, 
not exceeding 2aii5 inches, Jd. additional; but j and bo conclusive cviilencc of the connexion of 
if cxccoding 22!>5 inches. Id. additional. A sup- j each person signing it with the newspaper, unless 
picinent not exceeding 76*'i inches, to a paper: he have given in declaration to ytamp Office of 
charged with duty, is chargeable with Jd. Un- j his ceasing to he proprietor, Ac., or'a new dc- 
der the head of newspapers are included,—Df, claratlonhasbcengiveninasahove,andnoteon- 
Papers containing public news, intelligence, or curred in by him. Certified copy of declaration 
occurrences, printed to be dispersed and made can be obtained for Is., and wliere such certifi- 
piihlic. 2<f. Papers containing only or princi- cate produced along with newspaper, not ne- 
pally advertisements, printed at intervals not cessnry to prove purchase of newspajier. Un- 
exeeeding 2(1 days. .'W, Anj’ paper containing j qualiticd person granting certificate, or proper 
pnlilic news, or remarks thereon, published per- officer granting one falsely, to forfeit ;t“10u. 
iodieally, or in parts, at intervals not exceciling § f). Servii* of process at the place of printing 
2(i <lays, where any of the numbers docs not cx- or publishing mentioned in declaration, to be 
ceed two sheets (a sheet for the purposes of tlio sufficient against the individuals mentioned, 
act being a piece of pafier not less than 21 by 17 § lO. Titles and name.s of printers and piib- 

iiichcs), exclusive of cover, Ac., or is published lishciH to bo entered in a hook, and kept at iicad- 
for less than (Jd. exclusive of the duty. Kxemji- office for inspection without fee. 
tionsare, “ Police Gazette, or Hue and Cry ;*' § 11. Printer, publisher, and proprietors (one 

daily accounts, or bills of goods imported and or more at discretion of Commissioners), and 
cxportoil, or warrants or certificates for the do- two approved sureties, to give bond for adver- 
livcry of goods; weekly bills of mortality; lists tisciuent-dutv, renewalile on alterations, and at 
of prices current; states of the market; accounts direction of Commissioners, on peualty of JtiKHl 
of the arrival, sailing, Ac., of merchant vessels, for each puhlicaiioii. 

“ or any otlier matter wholly of a conniicrcial § 12. Aflidavit and bond given in previous to 
nature.” Tlie duties commence on Iflth Sep- comineneeinent of act, to have same effect as 
tember IIKKJ. Other laws for enforcing stamps, declaration .and bond by the act, except where 
to be applied so far as consistent with this act. ^ such alterations take place as would require new 
§ 2. Discount of 2.'> per cent, allowed on news- declaration, 
paper sUimps in Ireland. § 13. Publisher in London, Rilinburgh,or Dub- 

§ 3. Dies witli name or part name of paper to lin district to deliver copy of each wlition to Stamp 
be prepared, and (wlien required) altered, at ex- Office between 1(1 and 3'on day of publication or 
peiisc of proprietor of each paper; and any other following day not a holiday, with his name and 
description of stamp to he of no avail. address written by himself or a person aiqioiuted 

§ S. Supplements must bo of like same date and intimated to the Stamp Office. The.siimeto 
with papers, and have the word “ Sup))lcment be done in other districts wdthin three days, hvo 
to” prefixed to the title of the paper, and the copies being dclivere<i. Penalty on failure. .£2(i. 
newspaper must show in conspicuous characters Price of newspaper to be paid weekly by Stamp 
that a supplement is published with it, under Office. Newspaper to be kept forthcoming as evi- 
petkalty ot £120. Selling supplement apart from donee. On petition, publisher not in the Mdin- 
paner incurs similar penalty. burgh district may be authorized by Coimnis- 

§ (>. Before publishing, declaration to bo given sioners to lodge iviper in :i more convenient office 
in to Stamp Office, stating title, place of print- than that of lils dLstriet. 

ing and of publishing, with name and address § 14. At eml of every newspaper, supplement, 
of printer, publisher, and every proi>rietor out or sheet, name and address of pi;mter and 
of the kingdom; or of every i»ropriotor in the publisher, and place and times of planting and 
kingdom if they do not exceed two, exclusive of publishing, to be statotl, under penalty of £ 2 * • 
printer and publisher; if more than two, of any § 1.5. None to vend stamps but those formally 
two whoso individual shares are not less than authorized, and publishers not to ^PPly o®® 
any other proprietor’s residing in the kingdom, another, or to purchase from unlicensca persons, 

exehisiveofthcprinteraiidpublishcr, theainoimt under penalty of £*5(l. (Ifi*) Persons publishing 
of the share of each being stated. The dechira- without stamp to be liable for stainp-uuty as a 
tlon to be signed by the printer or publisher, and debt, independently of penalties.^ (I/*) ■» ersons 
by those proprietors named in it who arc witliin publishing, selling, or _ possessing unstampea 
the kingdom. New declaration to bo made on pepers, maybe summarily fined £^ tor eacn, 
any change which renders the original one inap- or, on default, be imprisoned for not m®**® 
plicabie, and whenever a new declaration is re- throe or .less than one calendi^ inontii, ny one 
quired by notice from the Stamp Office. Person Justice, on application of olficer 01 stumpy 
making Ihlse declaration to be held guilty of mis- (10.) Penalty of £'50 for sending unstamped 
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newspapers abroad. Officers of stamps authorized 
to seize unstamped papers without warrant. 

§ 1!>. Where ."Miy individual prosecutes for libel, 
discovery of any person or matter eontiecte<i 
with the publication of a newsi»apcr may be en- 
forcPtl by process. 

§ 20. Advortiscmcnt-diity to bo paid within 
28 days after the last day of each calendar month, 
and on t"U days’ fartlier delay after notice, 
stamps^-o be refused. 

21. Coi>y of each work containins; .advertise¬ 
ments to be lodged in tliu London, EdinburKb, 
or Dublin district within six, in others within 
ten. days of publication, aiHladvertiscmcnt-<luty 
paid, under penalty of £-20. 

§ 22. On informal ion on oath as to transgres¬ 
sions of the act, and application of otiicer of 
stamps. Justice may Br.ant warrant to search 
premises in the d.-iytimc, and if unstamped p.apors 
found, they, an<l all j)resses and tyjios used for 
printing them, .and others in the, same premises, 
to be seized atid forbdtcd. (23.) Iti execution of 
warrant, doors may be broken open in the day¬ 
time. Persons obstructing forfeit ,t'20. Pcacc- 
ofiicer refusing to .act forfeits ,-fc‘ld. 

§ 24. A printer may deliver notice of his name, 
address, and place of business, and a list of 


pcriodicnla printed by him, renewed quarterly, 
and notice of each new pcriodic.al at its com- 
niencemcnt. (2.'i.) l*ersons .adopting this arrange¬ 
ment not liable for any pcriodiciil wliicli would 
recpiiro to he stamped, unless published after 
notice is received from Stamp Ottitre. 

§ 28. Actions under the act to bo brought be¬ 
fore CJourt of Exchequer, within three calendar 
months, and after one month’s notice. (27.) 
Penalties to bo pursued for before t ’ourt of Ex¬ 
chequer, or before .liistiees where tlio pcn.alty 
docs not exceed ,<,’20. Commissioners may mi¬ 
tigate or stop proceedings. 

§ 28. Justices may convict on evidence without 
presence of accuscsl, may give warrant for levy¬ 
ing penalty andco^tshy sale, or for ineareeratioii 
for not more than tlireeor less than one c.alemlar 
inuiith. A ppt'id on rocognissinees .and notice lies 
to next gener.al or quarter sessions. 

§ 28-32. l<’orms of i>roeesses and .acts rope.aled. 

§ .‘Kl. Acts not repealcsl as to arrears of duties, 
&c. 

§ 34. Wlicrc stamps rendered useless by tha 
reduction or change of die, on notice within six 
months, others substituted to the s.ame amount 
in v.aliic. 


Newspapers abound in all the TJritisli coloiiie.s, even in the youngest, Netv Zea¬ 
land ; to which, indeed, materials for nrinting a journal were sent with th(! iirst 
settler.s. Several have been established in the W«!st Indies by tbo coloured popula¬ 
tion as their spoeial organs, and aro supported and coudncte<l tmtirely by this class ; 
while in India, besides those in Knglisb, there aro many in the native languages. 
In the United States nearly I(T(),()00,000 copies arc annually circulated : they have no 
tax, and the postage, when they arc not sent above 100 miles, is only a cent (.hi,) ; 
hilt their circulation is more essentially local than in Uritain, owing to the thinness 
of the population. In tho absohite«monarebies of the Continent, the press is fet¬ 
tered hy a rigorous <g?nsorship, and in several otlier states it is su])jected to a 
modified superintendence: their newspapers are from this <!a,>ise,as well as the apathy 
of the peojne, comparatively small in immbor, and Ic.ss occupied with political snb- 
j«?ets. In France, however, the amount of periotlical journals in lO.'iZ was 770, of 
which ;V2b', including 27 d^ily papers, with an average sale of 1)0,01)0 coj)ies, be¬ 
longed to Paris. This is appai’cntly a great excess over Uritain ; hut to make tho 
comparison complete it woui<l be necessary to keep in view our unstamped period¬ 
icals ; also, that in point of size and “getting np, ’ tl>e best Parisian journals do 
not equal onr onlinary provincial ones, and sink into insignificance when compared 
with the giant of Printing-house Square. Again, notwithstainUu^ tho best French 
newspapers aro said to excel in the comprehensive, solxtr, and critical application 
of general principles to political questions, being less biassed hy p:irty spirit—the 
reproach of tho British and especially of tho American press, yet they want 
that species of power which characterizes our daily prints. Thus, though tho 
“ Joiirmalism of I’aris ” is supposed hy those conversant with both countries to 
exercise a greater influence in France than tlm London papers do in Britain, .still 
out of France the Parisian journals scarcely affect public opinion at all; while, as 
was proved by the slave-trade agitation, the influence of tho London press is felt 
over the civilized world. | Advkutiskmhn’in I 

NfiW YtJKK. I U.MTF.n Sx.xTiiS of Nokth Amlrica.I 

NEW ZEALAND. IZkai.a.M), Nkw.| 

NICARAGUA or PEACH WOOD, an inferior kind of brazilwood, used to 
dye a bright fugitive “ fancy red.” About ’2.500 tons are annually imported from 
Central and South America. 

NICKEL, a brilliant white met-al resembling silver ; ductile and m.allcablo, and 
capable of receiving a high polish. Sp. ^r. fl'5. It is usually procured from speise, 
a compound of the metal with arsenic, found asHociate<l with cob:ilt in Germany. 
Alloyed with copper it forms argeiitane or German silver ; and is besides u.4ed in 
making mariners^ compasses ami for other purpose's. 

NIGRITI A,a term applied by modern geographers to tho whole of Central .'uid 
We.stcrn Africa inliabited by the Negro ra<’e. It extends from the Sahara or Great 
Desert on the N. to Ifl' S. lat., tlio parallel of Capo Negro ; thus embracing Seme- 
gambia. Soudan, Gnincia, An^^ola, and generally all countries watered by tlm 
Senegal, Gambia, t^uorra or Niger, Congo, and other rivers flowing into the At- 
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lantic within the above limits, as well as those which run into Lake Tchad. Of 
the interior of this vast region little is known beyond what is furnished by Park, 
Denham, Clapperton, Lander, and other travellers. A tra<le of some consequence 
is carried on oetween it and the Barbary States, as well as Egypt, by means of 
caravans which cross the Desert; but onr information regarding this intercourse 
is scanty, and not very recent. In the present article, therefore, we shall confine 
onr attention principally to the coast-distriijt, where several of the European na¬ 
tions have settlements. 


Nipritia, though confaininpr the mountains of Kong and other lofty elevation^, may yet be de¬ 
scribed as upon tlie wiiole rather an undulating than liilly region. Heiiig likewise wliolly within 
the tnipies, aiid mostly well w.'itcred, it is in genenil ciipable of yielding the richest products of 
the vegetahic kingdoiii. These a<lvantages, however, have been in only a trifling <legree improved 
by agrieultnre ; and, excepting small portions around the towns and villages, tlio great mass of 
the country consists of dense forests and jungles, swarming with wild bc.asts and noxious reptiles. 
The produets of eulture are chiefly maize and millet, to which in some places are,.added rice, yams, 
cottee, sugar, and cotton ; but scarcely any of those have been raised for more than native use. 
As yet, notwith-standing the exortions of liritain, the traffic in slaves furnisthe grand staple of the 
intercourse with foreigners. [SiiAVE.} Of the commodities which form the subjects of legitimate 
coiiinicrec, tlie most important is the oil of the palm tree. D*Ar,M Oti..'] The chief others are—gold, 
found principally in the mountainous districts at tlie heads of the Senegal and Giiinbia, and in t.'pper 
Ciuineu. from whence it i.s carried do^vn these rivers as well as to the Gold Coast; ivory or 
elephants'teeth <lr.aw’n also from tlie interior; gums, particularly puii-sencgal, procured from 
forests in the half-desert tracts north of th:it river ; also te.-ik and various kinds of ornamental and 
dyewoods, e.specially that called cam-wood. These articles arc exchanged for European goods, 
—m(*stly cottons, arms and aniimmilion, iron and ottier metals, spirits, and cowries, which last 
arc largely introtluced as a medium of circulation. 

The principal European scttlemciits,—as the French on the Scncg:il, the British on-the Gambia, 
and the I’ortugucse on the Kio (irandc,—consLst of fortified depdts at the mouths of rivers, from 
whence the merchants .set out in boats at certain scjisons, and a.scend the stri'aiiis as far as they 
arc navigable ; stopping at fixed stations to which the natives bring their productions to exchange 
for manufactures. In a f^^w positions tlicre are besides block-houses, wherein some black soldiers 
with European officers are kept for the protection of trade. Eifterprise, liowever. is elieeked both 
by the sjivage liabit.s of the natives and by the elim.ato, which along the whole coast is highly in- 
sahibrioiis to European constitutions, and on the shores of Guinea is pestilential to a degree quite 
unknown in any other part of the world. 

Briti.su SKTTJ.KMKSTH.—fialfntrgt, a fortified town 8t Mary’s, a low swampy island, com¬ 
manding the entrance of the Gambia, in lat. l.'FSJI' N., long. 16^ .'kV W .; pop. .‘JoWk The British 
likewise possess 30 miles, and Macarthy's Jstaml, 300 miles farther up the same 

river, besides minor posts. V'esscLs of 300 tons n.avigate the Gambia for b’O leagues, and smaller 
vessels as far as Barraconda, 250 leagues. The exports from these settlements, consisting princi¬ 
pally of bees' wax, gum, liidcs, ivory, mahogany, gold, .‘vml p;ilm oil, amounted in the years ltl37, 
lll.'iK, .and lt}.'t!l (including re-exports of tobacco, Ac.), respectively to jt,*138,22fi, .-C129,4f>8, ,'ind 
A‘l(i2,78!); the imports to ,^!:yy,70’•1^ £105,625, and £’153,JUKI; anK the shipping employed in each 
year .amounted to about 16,<K>0 tons. 

Sierra Leone, a colony occui>ying a peninsula about 4.'>0 miles S. from the Gambia ; urea, 393 
sq. miles ; pop. in 1839,'.‘KklS;!, of which, however, only 99 were white. Freetown, the seat of 
government, is in lat. 8“ SlV N., long. 13“ 14' W. All the West India products have been intro¬ 
duced, and generally succeed, es\iecially coffee; but the exports still consist mainly of timber, 
palm oil, and cam-wood. 'Fbe chief imports are Manchester and India gootls, provisions, tobacco, 
spirits, arms, and ammunition. In tV»e years llkVJt I8‘.i8, and 1839, t\\c exports amounted respect¬ 
ively to ,CU>8,366, £’64,990, and .£'r>8,440 ; and the imports to £79*472, £91,198, and £193,080. 
Tile British likewise possess sevcKvl islands contigiious to this coast. 

Cape Coast Castle, on the Gold Cottst, in lat. 5“ 0' N., long. 13' W., may bo considered tho 
centre emporium bt^twccii Sierra Leone aitd the delta ox tho Niger, for the introduction of Brit.sli 
goods in exchange fur gold dust, palm oil, and ivory. The chief other British possession on this 
coast is Accra, where a considerable trade is carried on with the Ashantees. 


French Settlements. —St Louis, on a sandbank at the mouth of tho Senegal, in lat. 16°0'>r., 
long. 21“ 11' W.; pop.l5,(K)9,including 8(Nl whites. Its chief advantages arc confined to the guin-f radc, 
and tho gnld-tr.ado with tho kingdom of Bambouk, in Upper Senegal; the last being chiefly car¬ 
ried on uXBambek, which, with Ptx/ftor, on the island of Morfil, arc the chief other setllenients in 
the river. For navigation the Senegal is farinferior to tho Gambia; its ascent, indeed, being only 
practicable in the wet season from May to October. 

Portandie, on the coast, about 140 miles N. from the Senegal, derives its chief if not solo im¬ 
portance from the gum-trade with the adjoining distrioks. _ * . * j- 

Considerable excitement has of late years t>ecn produeetl among the British merchants trading 
to this coast, hy their exclusion from Portandic, notwithstanding the right giianinteed to them by 
art. 11 of tho treaty of 1783 (since confirmed by the treaty of Paris), wliich provides: ‘As to tlie 
gum-trade, the English shall have tho right of carrying it on from the mouth of the river »t 
dohn TO tho bay and fort of Portandic inclasivo; provided that they shall not form any P^f* 
manent .settlement of whatsoever nature in tho ssiin river St John, upon tho coasts, or in the 
bay of Portandic.” This matter is at present tho subject of discussion between the two govern¬ 
ments. 1 . D • 

Albredar, a factory near Fort James, on the G.ambia. This possession is disputed by tho Brit¬ 
ish, as being in contravention of the treaty above inontioned. , j- • 

PoRTVouESE Settlements.— Biwao, and other posts in the Rio Grande and atyouung coast. 
Anyola, at the extreme south of Nigritia, has been already noticed. [Anoola.J 
Dutch Settlements.— Ef Mina, on the Gold Coast, 9 milos W. from Cape Coast castte , also 
Axitn, on this coast, and some minor posts. 
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Danish Skttlkmknts. — Christianborg Castle, near Accra, and JH'mgpo, near the E. extremity 
of the Gold Coast. 

Amrrican Sktti.kmknt.— Liberia, a small colony founded in 1021, at the mouth of the Mc- 
surado, between Sierra Leone and Capo Palmas, as an asylum for liberated nejfroes. 

Besides the intercourse at these sctlleinents, there is a considerablu floating truffle by vessels, 
which trade along the coast, or enter some of the large rivers, where their cargoes are bartered 
for produce. This trade, which is of course the only kind carried on in the Gulf of Guinea, be* 
tween the Gold Coiist and Angola, a tract where there are no European settlements, and which 
includes the fertile and populous countries watereil by the enihouchures of the tiiiorra and other 
large riv>rs, appears to be ne.arly .as extensive as that conducteil at thc.European settlements. Its 
grt^it staple is palm oil. According to Messrs Laird and Gldtiehl, “ the best goods for this 
trade are muskets, powder, red heads, white baft, common sc..rlet cloth, blue be.ads, bandanas, 
rom.als, coarse stuff hats, pipes, tobacco in leaf, and looking-glasses. A puncheon of oil is termed 
po many bars, varying lu-cording to the state of the market; a gun is six bars ; a h«>ad of tobacco, 
two bars; and so bn in jiroportion. Cowries arc taken at ICboe, and all up the country.” This 
traffic, however, is subject to frequent interruptions from the slave-trade. “ Jn the Bonny, Cala¬ 
bar, and Cameroon rivers, there arc always British ships loading with palm oil and other African 
produce; their commanders and crew's making every exertion to complete their cargoes, and the 
natives actively engaged in collecting produce: ”—“ A slave-trader arrives in the river; the trado 
with the British vessels is instantly stopped ; the canoes of the natives are armed and equipped for 
a marauding expedition to procure the slaves ; anil until these slaves are procured, no legitimate 
trade is pursued."— (Laird and Oldfield's Africa, vol. ii. p. 

The exports of British produce and manulactnres to the west coast of Africa, in the three years 
1831, 18.'{5, and 11140, amounted respectively to ,t'2.14,768, £2!>2,54i), and X*4112,I28: the last 
mainly consisting of cottons, X’261,2!)7 ; arms and ammunition, X‘lt)4,fl34; iron, X‘1M,.^.'»8; hard¬ 
ware and cutlery, X‘14,niM); brass and copper goods, X*I3,lfi7 ; apparel, X’8673; salt, X*<il>2«); be¬ 
sides small quantities of woollens, soap, and candles, hats, silks, glass, earthenware, &c. In the 
samo year (1840), the.re were also sent from Britain 1,848,874 lbs. tobacco, besides India piece 
goods, cocoa, coffee, and other tropiciil products. The chief imports into Britain (exclusive of 
gold, winch is not entered in the customs accounts) in 1840, consisted of 315,4.'>8 cwts. palm oil; 

12.. '141 loads teak; 1933 cwts. ivory; .3773 cwts. bees’ wax ; 3235 cwts. hides; 42,015 lbs. coffee; 

49.. '>30 lbs. pepper; and 89(5 cwts. ginger. 

Accounts are kept at the European settlements in the national denominations of money, or in 
dollars, which, with cowries, form.the principal currency along the coast. 

NITRATE OF POTASH, on SALTPETRE (Fr. Nitre. Ger. Saipeter. It. 
Niiro. Sp. & Por. Nitro, ISnlitre. Rtia.Per. iS7ior«A:. Hind, 
a salt composed of nitric acid and notash. It crystallizes in j;ooeral in six-sided 

f rismsjwith striated surfaces, very brittle, has a saline cooling taste. _ Sp. gr. I’yiiJl. 

t undergoe.s no alteration in the air, though it attracts moisture in a saturated 
atmosphere. On being exposed to heat it fuses, and in this state it is sometimes 
moulded into little cake.s or balls, and called sal prunella. Saltpetre is used fur 
making gunpowder, signal-lights, nitric and sul^diuric acids ; also for preserving 
meat. It is besides emploj^tul in metallurgy, dyeing, and in medicine. Tho .supply 
of this country is derived almost exclusively from Bengal, where it exists in tho 
soil, and from which tho rough nitre or crude saltpetre of commerce is obtained by 
lixiviation, crystallization, and evaporation : in this state it generally oecuirs in 
brownish broken crystals, more or less dcliquos<!Ciit. It is shipped from Calcutta 
ill b.igs, each containing 1()4 lbs. ; and tho trade has greatly increased since the 
abolition of the Company’s monopolv. From 200,000 to 200,000 cwts. are now an¬ 
nually imported into tnc United Kingdom. In Franco, Germany, and Spain, 
saltpetre is produced artificially on what are called nitre beds. 

NITRATE OF SODA, on CUBIC NITRE (Fr. Nitrate de snude. Ger. Wiir- 
felsalpeier)j consi.sts of nitric acid and soda. It is similar to saltpetre in its pro¬ 
perties, differing cliiefly in being more pungent in taste, more soluble in cijld water, 
more inplined to attract moisture from tho atmo.spherc, and in crystallizing in a 
rhomboid form. This salt is found in immense quantities iu deposits in South 
America, particularly in the districts of Atacama and Tarapaca iu Peru, near to 
tho frontiers of Chili, where it is found sometimes effloroscout, somotimps crystal¬ 
lized, but oftener confusedly mixed with clay and sand. Of late years it has been 
imported in considerable quantities into this country, where it is highly esteemed 
as a manure for pastures, and indeed for almost all sorts of agricultural produce, 
except that grown upon heavy wet soils. It is also applied to many of tho purposes 
for which nitrate of potash is used, though, being more deliquescent than that salt, it 
is not adapted for the maiiufacturo of gunpowder. In 1840, 14(),928 cwts. were 
imported into tho United Kingdom frorai Peru and Giili. 

NITRIC ACID (Fr. Acute nitrique. Ger. Salpetersnilre), an intensely acid 
liquid, procured by distilling nitre with strong sulphuric acid. When pure it is 
colourlc.ss ; and wlien most concentrated it has a sp. gr. of P.5, in wliicn state it 
contains 2.5 per cent, of water. It is eminently corrosive, and its taste is sour and 
acrid. 1 n commerce it is sometimes called aquafortis^ and generally occurs of a 
yellowish colour, owing to its containing nitrous acid iu solution ; besides which. 
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it is often higlily diluted, and contaminated with snlphnric and muriatic acids, 
as also with alkaline sulphates aud muriates. Nitric acid is used in largo quanti¬ 
ties. It is enqdoyed in a great variety of chemical processes ; in metallurgy and 
assaying ; for etching on iron and copper ; in dyeing ^ and in medicine. 

NORWAY, the we.stern section of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends from 
lat. 5fr to 71° N., and from long. 5“ to 31° E. Area, 134,30.‘l sq. miles. Popula¬ 
tion, I,19-l,327. It was an appanage of the crown of Denmark until ]81t, when, 
by the convention of Kiel, it w'as united with Sweden ; retaining, however, its own 
ropresciitative body, or Storthing. The executive power is vested in a vic^oy ^ud 
council at Christiania. 

Tlic ffnneral aspect of Norway is bleak, rugged, and steril. The shores are iron-bound, and on 
the west lined hy numerous siiiall islands, and indented hy bays i^urds). The interior is mostly 
covered with a rocky mass of iiiount.ains, or lofty pluteuiix l/it'lds ); and only about looth part of 
the surface is supposed to be {troductivc, thou'.fli the climate is less rigorous than that of Sweden, 
])articularly on the coast, owing to tlie prevalence of westerly winds. The lowest tracts, and thoso 
to whii'h cultiviition is cluetty limited, occur around Cliristiaiiia Fiord and tlie adjoining sliorcs 
of tlie Skager-rack, or to the S. and E. of the Hay of Drontheiiu. In other parts it is contined to 
tlie n.arrow valleys hy which tlie mountain-masses are indented. The laiul is mostly tlie property 
of the farmers, and agriculture is in a rude state : the principal crop is rye, next oats, flax, anil 
potatoes; but tlie grain mised is insullicieiit for the consumption. The nianiifaetures are almost 
wliolly domestic ; and tlie internal trade is triHiiig, owing to the thinness of the popiihition and 
the defective means of communication. The rivers are numerous, but their course is iiiijietuous, 
broken, and unlit for navigation; ttioiigli some are in part used to Hfiat down timlier from tlio 
forests, wliieli, with the fishings and mines, constitute as yet the cldef sources of wealtli. 

'J'lio principal timber is pine"; the most extensive forests are those covering tlie eastern declivity 
of tlie southem range, called the Norrska Fiellen, and the hilly country eastwards ; the produeo 
of wliicii is mostly shipped from Draminen, Langesiind, Christiania. Christiaiisand, Fredyrickstadt, 
Fredericksliald, and other southem ports; being pre.viously, however, cut into balks, beams, 
and deals,—an operation which affords employment to numerous saw-mills. In IttlS, the ipiantity 
exported was 225,772 lasts; whereof t>4,(i3fl were sent to Holland; to France; 55,yjW to 

the United Kingdom ; and .32,17d to Denmark. IJefore IMHl the exporfs to Hritain were snitch 
larger, but in that year .1 licavy duty was imposed on BaitioAiinher a hove Canadian, which led to 
the substitution of the latter, tliougli iiiiicli inferior. 'I'lie late modiiication of flic timber-duty, 
liowevcr, by Sir Robert Peel (li<42>, will perhaps stimulate tlie fnliahitanfs to imjirove tlie means 
of conveyance between the forests and the ports, and tlius lead in time to increased .'hipiiients. 

Fishing is the chief brancli of industry along tluv'estern coast. The principal station is tho 
l.ofoden Isles, especially East Vague ; but tho proihice is exported from Hergeii, Drontludm, Chris¬ 
tiaiisand, and other western ports on the mainland. In IHiJo, the shipments consisted of 
Ihs. dried cod, <tc., and 16,i)74,l41 lb^. hihtisli, sent chieHy lu tho S. of Europe; 47d,7V2 harn-ls 
herrings, mostly to the Kultie states; 74'.),.102 lobsters, to Loudon; 4,227,524 pots train oil, to 
Holland, Prussia. Hamburg, &e. ; besides salmon, auebovies, and other Hsh. 

Iron occurs in iniiiicnse layers in tho E. declivity of tlie Norska Fiellen, in tho province of 
Christiaiisand ; and in HI.35, *3,440,170 lbs. were shipped in buril besnles tUO.OO:) lbs. in pig, mostly 
to Denmark, from Oestcriisccer, Langesiind, and Christiania. Copper abounds in the Dovrefleld 
r mge, at Roraas, Medal, and Selbv ; and in 1035, 2,460,000 Uis. ore were exported at Halnmerfest, 
I 'lii tly to Hritain ; besides 75i),384 lbs. refined inctnl at Druntlieiiii, to the Netlierlands and Altona. 
Cobalt, found in the E. declivity of the Norrska Fiellen, is mostly shinped at Draminen, in the 
form of smalts; 228,477 lbs. being exported in IH.'t.'i, cliieHy to Ilollutm and England. Silver is 
worked at Kongsberg. Besides which, lead, zinc, marble, and slate, are found in various places, 
tliougli as yet tliey scarcely form articles of exportation. 

The only other articles of export deserving of notice are bark, bones, and horns; skins, especially 
those of the rein-deer, tlic hunting of wliich is a leading occupation in the northern districts; oil¬ 
cake, feathers, and grindstones. 

The imports consist prineipaliy of corn, butter, cheese, and provisions from Denmark ; colonial 
produce from Altona, Ilainburg, and Britain ; tlie last likewise furnisliing oartlienware and otlier 
iiianufacturcs; wine, brandy, fruit, and dres.se<l ieatlier from France; cheese, iron pots, hoops, 
flax, and rape and linseed oil from Holland; and hemp, fl.ax, and sailcloth from Riiss.a. In 183.5, 
the shipping entered inwards from foreign countries amounted to 6581) v<-ssels, 2.34,.'<8.9 lasts; 
wliereof, from Holland, 55,351 lasts; Britain, 4fi,6.‘}4 lasts; France. 47,874 lasts; Denmark, 
36,:iU6 lasts: the chief ports of entry were,—Draiiimen, 3fi,276 la.sts; Bergen, 22,7<>4 lasts; Lange- 
snnd, 19,866 lasts; and Christiania, 19,.MS lasts. . 

Tho sliipping of Norway is slowly on the increase: in 18.33, tlierc belonged to it 22/2 v'casels, of 
75,4.’i9 lasts, navigated by 11,279 men. Mueli of it i.s employed in tlie carrying trade of other coun¬ 
tries ; while of the shipping entering from foreign ports, more tliaii two-tliird-s is under tlie nutioiiai 

l’oRT«.— Isl, On Oie. Skager Rack, —Christiania, the capitol, in lat. .5.3° 54'N., long. 10° 45 E., 
is picturesquely situated at Hie bottom of a deep fiord, uniting with tlie 

Bkager Rack, pop. 23.121. Draiiimen, a long straggling town, 20 jiiile.s S. W. of t-hristiiuiia, pop, 
7584, Is the princip.il seat of the timber-trade. The chief otliers are Laugesund, 1? reaentKSiaai, 


Meatstret asuX Weights, generally same as 
Denmark. 


Mkasurks, Movky, <fec. 

Iv same as J il/OMcy.— Accounts .ire kept in species-doljars, 

^ 1 divided 'into 5 marks or orts, each of 24 skilhngs. 
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The silver spocies-dollar 2 Danish rigsbank dol¬ 
lars = 4s. .'■)d. sterling ; but money is reokeiietl in 
the paper of the Hank of Norway. In the 
Stortiung fixed 115 and 11(1 paper dollars a.s the 
niaxiinum and minimum rates at whieh the bunk 
Could pay IdOdullars in silver; making the value of 
the bank dollar about 4s. This bank, established 
in 181(5, has its principal oirn‘CatDrontheim, with 
branches at Christiania, Bergen, and (.ihrislian- 
sand. The notes fur 24 skillings, (50 skillings, 
and 1 spiBies-dollur. arc printed on whitepaper ; 
tliofe for 5 spceies-dollars on blue; those for 10 


spocics-dollars on yellow; and those fur SOspccics- 
dollars on green paper. 

'J’here are no gold coins ; and although silvi*r 
dollars, and half dollars, are in circulation, yet 
for all sums above 24 skillings (Old.), the value 
of the lowest bank note, paper money is in gene¬ 
ral use. The skiUemynt, or small money, consists 
of silver pieces of 4 and 2 skillings, and copper 
coins of 1 and 2 skillings value. 

Exchat)g<>s with foreign countries are usually 
effected in banco, through the medium of JLIam- 
nuRO. 


NO'l’lCE, ill tlio law of bills of exchange and promissory notes. A holder of a 
bill id bound to give notice of non-acceptance or non-payment, to any party other 
than the acceptor or maker, on whom lie means to claim for recourse. Want of 
notice of non-aeceptaiicc, however, is no bar to the claim of an onerous indor.sco, 
who has taken the bill before it becomes due, and without marks of dishonour. 
If a conditional acceptance is taken, notice must bo given, otherwise the parties 
may be released. Js'otice is required, that the drawer and iiidor.ser.s may tako 
measures, through their transactions with the drawee or otherwise, to secure their 
remedy in the case of being compelled to take up the bill. It is a presumption of 
law that damage is occasioned wIktc notice is omitted ; and proof to tho contrary 
will not be received. If the bill is for the accommodation of tho drawer, and tho 
drawee has no elfects of his, and is not otherwise under any obligation to accept 
or pay, the drawer is not entitled to notice of dishonour. ' But tlio nature of tho 
bill, as between tho original parties, Avill not affect the right of an indorser who 
has been an onerous holder, to notice. If the drawee has had any effects of tho 
drawer in his hands, “ it would be dangerous and iiuionveniciit, merely on account 
of the shifting of a balance, to hold notice not to he ncccssai’y” 3*2U). 

It is no excuse for want of noAico, where there are effects,* that the drawee has 
explained to the drawer that he would not be able to provi«lo fur tho bill. Notice 
from any r>arty accrues to tho benefit of every other parly, between tho pcjrsoii who 
gives it and him to whom it is given. The notice must bear that tho holder in¬ 
tends to claim recourse, and so information of dishonour, casually obtained, or 
comiriuuicate«i by a third party, will not suffice ; but a holder who 6<mds notice to 
his immediate indorser, may profit by its being conveyed to tho drawer if without 
delay, either directly from that indorser, or from him througli another indorser. 
It is ijrudent on the part of each party who intends to claim recourse to send 
notice to ev(?ry party against whom he thinks ho may have any occasion to excr- 
ci.so the right of recour.so. In the case of a foreign bill, when the notice is to a 
party abroad, iiiforiuation should bo conveyed of protest having been taken. 

UOTKST. j 

There is no particular form for notice ; it is sufficient that both the dishonour 
anti the inteution to claim in recourse bo distinctly stated. Notice should bo scut 
without delay ; it may be sent immediately on acceptance or payment being absolute¬ 
ly refused, as such refusal is dishonour, though retracted. Vvhero parties reside in 
tnc same place, notice of non-payment should bo given on tho expiration of tho 
day following tlie refusal; where tliey reside in different placcjs, it should bo posted 
on such day following. “ It is settled that it is never necessart/ to give or forward 
notice of tno non-payment on the same day when a bill or note falls due ” (Chitty^ 
4y*J). Tho same rule applies to non-acceptaiico of inland bills ; “ but it is now 
settled that in the case of a foreign bill, nutice should bo given on tho day of tho 
dishonour, if any post or ordinary convcyanco sets out on tliat day; and if not, by 
the next <.*arliest conveyance” (Chitty^ .‘>.*17). Each party has a day for giving 
notice, and “ ho will be entitled to tho whole day, though tlie post by which he is 
to scud it goes out within the day, and though tuero be no post tho succeeding day 
for the place to which ho is to send. Therefore, where tho notice is to bo sent by 
tho post, it will bo sufficient if it bo sent by tho jiost of tho following day, or if 
there bo no post on tho following day, on tho day after ” iliayley^ 270). Sunday 
is not counted a day in notices ; and the person who receives one on that day is in 
the same situation as if he received it on Monday. Days set apart by tho religion 
of the individual to bo kept holy, seem generally to be held equivalent to Sunday. 
Bills, the term of payment of which would happen on Sunday, Good Eridi^, or 
Christmas-day, are payable on tho previous day. [Ghack, Days of.] By 7^ & 8 
Geo. IV. c. when a bill becomes payable on the day before Good Friday or 
Christmas-day, it is unneccs.sary to give notice until tho day after such Good 
Friday or Christmas-day ; and when Cliristmas occurs on Monifay, notice of a bill, 
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payable on Saturday, need not be given till Tuesday. By § 2 the game rules are made 
applicable to days of fasting appointed by royal proclamation. These provisions 
do not extend to Scotland. In England, by 3 & 4 Anne, c. 9, § .5, to obtain remedy 
on inland bills for easts, damages, and interest ,protest must bo taken and notice 
sent of it within fourteen days. In extending a similar provision to Scotland, by 
12 («eo. 111. c. 72, § 41, the terms used were of such a general nature, that the 
courts decided that notice of dishonour on inland bills may bo sent at any time 
within fourteen days, to preserve recourse. Bills between Scotland and England 
aro not considereil iiilanu bills in as far as respects this act. It seems not to*bo 
decided whether the notice ought to bo received, or must only bo despatched 
within fourteen days.— {Hell’s C(mi.,\. A\9.) 

Delay to give immediate notice may bo excused by the circumstances. The ab¬ 
sence of the drawer from his usual place of business and residence, and the sudden 
illness of the holder, may constitute an excuse ; but the absence of the holder, in 
consequence of the .sudden death of a near relative, is no excuse. A holder can 
only be called upon to use duo diligence to discover the party, and if there is any 
impediment, notice, without undue delay after discovery has been made, suffices.^ 
Duo care must bo taken to provide for the notice reaching tho proper person. If 
the holder knows tho particular address of the drawer in a large town, where a 
letter is not likely to reach him without that address, it should bo given in full ; 
but if tho address cannot bo ascertained, or the party is distinguishable by his 
mere name and tho town in which he lives, notice aihircBsed in such form will 
suffice. If ilio party is a bankrupt in England or sequestrated in Scotland, tho 
notice mu.st bo given to his assignee or trustee. Notice to a company through one 
of the partners suffices. When a bill has been drawn by a firm upon one of the 
partners, it is unnecessary to give notice of dishonour to tho lirra. If tho holder 
give time, and send notice of non-payment to the drawer, ho will not require t<* 
give second notice on expiry of the time without payment. An agent emplo}xd t<» 
present a bill is re.spongible to his employer for neglect of notice. Notice may be 
held as received by tho party entitled to it. Bayiiient of a part, pronii.se to pay or 
to sec paid, a promise “ to .set the matter to rights,’’Ac. have been held to amount 
to a waiver. If a person has made a promi.so*to pay, without having had notie*', 
it is now held as a w'aivcr of that notice, though he made the promise in ignorance 
of his right to found on want of notice, provided there i.s no fraud in the ca.'-’e. In 
promissory notes, the only parties to receive notice are indorsers.— (Jtayley on Ji., 
2o2-31.3. Chilly on Ji., 9th edition, 327-313, 433-500’.) 

NOVA SCOTIA, a province of Briti.sh America, «!^)nsisting of a peninsula of 
irregular .shape, connected with New Brun.swick by tho narrow Isthmus of (.’hig- 
nccto, and lying between lat. 43“ 20' and 40“ N., and long. 01“ and 66“ 20'VS’. 
Area, 1.5,017 sq. miles. Population, in 1838, 1.54,1)91, mostly of British origin, but 
including likewise a number of settlers of French descent, called Acadians, some 
negroes, and a few aborigines. Tho administration is vested in a lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor, a council of 12 members appointed by the crown, and a house of assembly 
of 41 member.s, elected by 40s. freeholders. 

'I'he .aspect of tho shores is bleak, and in many parts riijrscd. The surface of the interior con¬ 
sists mostiv of bold undulations, but there is no considerable elevation, the highest land (Ardoii-o 
Hill, ncsir'Windsor) being only «U» feet almve the se:u A considerable portion is occupied by 
lakes ; and tbe soil is not generally fertile, though there aro some rich tracts on the Itanks of the 
rivers and at the heads of the b.a.vs. The finest districts are Animpolis and the other counties 
adjoining tlic Hay of Fundy, the mo.st productive and best settled portion being the country 
surrounding the Minas Basin; but the most important part is tlie district of Halifax, the capital 
on the opposite side, which communicates with tlio preceding by a canal and the river SluilM.-na- 
cadie. The climate is mild and snluhrious; otits, rye, and barley, arc the principal object.', ot cul¬ 
tivation ; wheat is also raised in choice situations, tiiotigh nt»t in qiiantities suftieient lor tiie ciiii- 
sniiiption ; and there aro numerous orcliards ; hut gnizing is the yhief bran^i of agricultur.al_ in¬ 
dustry, and for which, indeed, the province is host iidapted from its hilly .surface .and copious irri¬ 
gation. A largo portion of the country, however, is .still covered with forests, wliieli, uiuier tiio 
stimulus of thediscriminatiiig duties imposed by the inother-country in favour of colonial prociiiee, 
leads here, as in New Hrunswiek and Canada, to the industry of a considerable portion ot t jv in¬ 
habitants being directed to tlie tiudier-trade. The wood is snipped mostly in tlie torm oi tieais, 
battens, boards, planks, shingles, and staves, to convert it into which aflords employ mem, as in 
the other provinces, t«) numerous saw-mills. The cod-fishery is also pro.seeuted extensively by 
tho colonists. Another important branch of industry is that of mining. Coal and iron are 
abundant, and tho former is pretty extensively work<-d at I’ictou. •Oypsuni nbonnds in tiie western 
districts ; and the “ Nova 8cotia blue grits,”or grindstones, are ccicbrateil all over America. 

The situation of the province is advantageous, and its traile is steadily on the increase, ine 
exports in 111.34 and lft.37 amounted respectively to ;t’4(i4.C47 and .-€4711.461. H'C was made 
up of fish, .€181,SkU, cldofiy dry cod, hut embracing likewise a considenihlc ‘1“*'®}.'^ 
mackerel, and herrings ; wood and lumber, €’U3,7.‘16 ; coals, 31.47^ tons value .t:w,».»4 ; tram 
oil, 199,3^ gallons, €*2(1,277; gypsum manure, 22,3:26 tons, €*6738; grind.stoncs, €12,08o: the 
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other articles consisting of cattle, soal-sklns, furs, nccf and pork, and reshipnients of tropical produce. 
They are sent mostly to the West Indies, United States, and Britain. The imports in lU;i4 and 
111.17 amounted respectively to i;7"1,!>17 ami .l,71«h7d,'>; mainly composed of wlieat and flour from 
the United States and Germany, BritLsIi manufactures, and West India produce. The preceding 
ViUuations, it h.-w to be observed, do not include the trade witli the atfjoining states of British 
America. About 4<KK> vessels, h.aving a tonnage of 330,000, arrive annually; and there are about 
100,000 tons of shipping belonging to the province. 

Portn. —Halifax, the chief port and capit<al, is situated on the S.E. side, in l.at. 44° '.W N. and long. 
0.1° 37' W.; pop. 20,000. Being directly open to the Atlantic, and its navigation scarcely ever 
Interrupted by ice, it is our chief naval station in N. Am<Tic.a, and aflbrds secure anchorage for 
loo‘) ships. It is entered by a creek 10 miles long, which terminates in a sheet of water called Bed¬ 
ford Basin, .ami is every where strongly fortitlcd. Pictou, the port next in cuusciiuencc, issituated 
on the N. coast; it carries on a considcratde trade in lumber and coal. Both are frei' warehousing 

i iurts. The other places frequented by shipping are Yarmouth, Liverpool, Lunenburg, Windsor, 
*araborougb, Cumberland, Shelburne, and l>ighy. 

Money, Duties, ifC. —Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence sterling; in the same 
denominations in a noinin.'tl currency explained in the article Canada ; or in dollars .and cents. 
The circulating medium is composed partly of British and American coins, and partly of notes 
issued by the Treasury, and by a branch of the Bank of British America and sever.al local ones. 
The provincial revenue {exclusive of local assessments) amounts annually to about jCflO.tMM), de¬ 
rived principally from excise and customs: both are moderate,—the gcncr.al rate of import duty 
on British manufactures being 2i per cent. The crown duties, Icvieil only on foreign goods, are 
explained in the article fonoNv. 

Cape Bhkton Island, a dcjiendency of Nova Scotia, is separated from it on the N.E. coast by 
the Out of Canse.au. Area3<MH) sq. miles. Pop. .In,non. It is ]>enetrated by a meiliterranean sea, 
called the Bras d’Or, which divides it nearly into two p.arts. The .settlements are contined to the 
sliores. In 1837, the amount of the exports was ,U41,:}37, and of the imports ^’7>^>hl- The chief 
ports arc Aricbat, on the islet of Madame, on the S. side, from wlience there are exports of dry 
and pickled tish; and Sydney, the capital, on the N.E., which carries on a consideralile trade in 
coals, mines of which exist in the neighbourhood, as well as at Bridgeport. All the mines in 
Cape Breton Island, with those in Nova Scotia, are let to the General Mining A.ssoeiatiun. 

NU'l’MI<j(jr (Dll. Muskaatnooten. l'’r. ^’oix rnnscadcs. Gor. A/uskatennussc)^ 
a spice yielded by the frtiit of a tree {Afj/ristica mosc/iatn) indigenous to the Mo¬ 
lucca I.'^landa, which begins to'bear when 10 years old, and on irniiroviug during 
the space of a century. The fruit, which is siji^ilarly beautiful, is pear-shaped, about 
the size of an apricot. As it ripens, the rind, which is nearly half an inch thick, 
iind of a whitisli colour, opens and displays the nutmeg in it.s black and shining 
shell, encircled by a net-work of scarlet Mace. It is gathered three times 
a-year. Ju preparing it for use, the m.aco is first stripped off, and the nutmeg, 
after being dried, is deprived of its shell, and soaketl in sea-water and lime, in 
order to preserve it from insects, and, by closing its pores, to prevent its strength 
from evaporating. Three sorts are distinguished ; namely, the male or barren, the 
royal, and the tiucen. Tho'last, which are small and round, are preferred to the 
others, which aro largo and oval. Nutmegs ai’o solid, unctuous to the feel, of a 
gray-brown colour, rcticularly furrowed on the outside, and within yellow, varie¬ 
gated with brown iin<lulating lines ; odour fragrant and balsamic ; taste warm 
and aromatic. They should bo rejected when worm-eaten, light (from the oil being 
expressed), musty, or variegated with black lines. The active part, however, is 
I'.oniined to the dark-coloured veins, which aro not apt to bo worm-eaten. Ury lime 
forms the best kind of package for this spice. 

The Dutch Kast India Company possess a monopoly of the spices of the Moluccas; 
and by their avaricious policy, the cultivation of the nutmeg-tree is confined toD.in- 
da-Ncira, Way, Jluii, and Gounong. In all the others it lias been carefully extir- 
jiated, becau.se, being at a distance from the seat of government, they were supposed 
to afford better opportunities for smu^jgling. The tree has been introduced into 
Sumatra, Mauritius, and other parts of the East: attempts have ahso been made to 
introduce it into Cayenne and Trinidad ; but tlio greater expense attending its 
cultivation in these places has hitherto prevented any reduction of the monopoly 
prices charged by the Dutch. About 120,000 lbs. are annually entered for con¬ 
sumption in the United Kingdom. 

Oil OF Nutmeg.— This spice contains a fixed or solid oil, and a volatile oil; 
both of which are used for medical purposes. Of the former there are two varie¬ 
ties : the English, which is the best, occurs in pieces of about lb. in weight, wrap¬ 
ped in leaves of the banana; it has a uniform reddish yellow colour inside : and 
the Dutch, in larger pieces, wrapped in leaves or pa[)cr, and of a lighter colour. 
All kinds arc frequently adulterated. 

NUTRIA, OR NEUTRIA, an aquatic rodent little quadruped (Mt/opoUimns 
coypus)^ inhabiting S. America, e.specially Chili, Ducuos Ayres, and Tucuman ; 
it is valued on account of its fur, which^ like that of the beaver, is of two 
kinds,—the long ruddy hair, and tho brownish ash-coloured fur at its base. The 
latter is now largely used in the hat manufacture; and about 220,000 skins aro 
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for this purpose annually imported into the United Kingdom from the States of 
La Plata. 

NUTS, l\k7A^,'L{¥r.Norsettes^Avelines. It. Naccinnle^Avelanr. Sp.yfrcWfl!nrt.v', 
produced by different species of coryli or hazel-trees [Filbkut]. They are coinniuu 
in this country, but the best aro brought from the S. of Europe, principally Spain. 
About 1.50,000 bushels aro annually imported. 

NUX VOMICA, the fruit of the Stryefmos nu.r vomica, a. tree indigenous to Ma¬ 
labar, Coromandel, and Ceylon. When ripe, it is about the size of an apple, is 
covered with a shell of an orange colour, and contains a pulp in which from three 
to five seeds aro immersed. These seeds arc round, flattish, sind about ^ inch in 
diameter, have a weak nauseous balsamic smell, an intense bitter taste, and contain a 
virulent poison. They aro used in medicine, and have, it is said, been employed in 
brewing porter, though their use for the latter purpose is prohibited by statute. 


o. 

OAK (Fr. C/it/m. Gcr.J^iche. Jt. Quercia. Por. & Sp./?«/>/<?), a genus of trees 
(.Qurreus) embracing about 150 species, two of which, common in our forests, excel 
all the others in the i>roductiou of timber. The common British oak {Q. pedunculata), 
“ the father of ships,” that which chiefly abounds in our island and the N. of 
Enrope, is distinguished by having the acorns on footstalks : the sessile-cupped 
oak {.Q. Sessilijlora) bears the acorns W'ithout footstalks, but has the leaf-stalks 
longer than the other ; it is found chiefly in the W. of England, N. Wales, and the 
S. of Europe. The best oak is said to be that which grow's in cold or elevated situa¬ 
tions (if not stunted), on stiff, clayey soils, and is the longest in arriving at matu¬ 
rity. The common species is of slow^er growth than the ses.xile-cupped, and is 
c»»inmonly preferred to it; but there is great differctico of opinion as to wdiich is 
really the best; much seems to depend on the soil and hcaUh of the individual tree. 

The “ unwcdgeablo and gnarlcu oak,” w'hcn cut down at a proper age (about 
60 year.s) is superior to all other timber in pojnt of strength, durability, and gen¬ 
eral ai>plication. It is eminently adapte»i for shipbuilding, particularly w.ar- 
vesscls, from its not splintering by shot. It is not grown in this country sufficient 
for the consumption ; and largo <iuantitics aro imjportcd, especially from Prussia 
and Canada. The kinds principally used in the Iloyal Dock Yards are Welsh, 
Sussex, and Baltic,—the last being the most esteemed of the foreign kinds: the 
Adri.atie, formerly much used, has turned out ill. Ill dome.stic architecture oak 
is only used in the largest and be.st buildings ; occasionally for the principal beams; 
but its chief use is for door and window frames, sills, sleepers, king-posts of roofs, 
trussing for girders, sashes, gates of canal-locks, sluices, posts, and piles. 

The white oak (Q. alba) of the United States is the kind chiefly used there for 
shipbuilding, houses, and liquor-casks ; it is also imported into Britain. But the 
live oak iQ. virens), abundant in 'i'exas, is the best American species. “ African 
oak,” sometimes usc<l in shipbuilding in this country, is wood of a different genus. 

OAKUM, old ropes pulled loose in order to be used in the caulking of ships. 

OA'rH. [Affidavit.] 

OATS (Dan. //«orc. Dvl. Ifaver. Vr. Avoine. Gcr. Jfafer. It. Vena. Por. 
Area. Bus. Oiccs. Sp. Sw.//rt/rc), the hardiest of all the cereal grains 

cultivated in Britain. Of the common species (A vena saliva) there are several 
varieties, as black, gray, dun brown or red, and white. The two first being the 
hardiest, aro cultivated in Highland districts and on inferior soils in Scotland ; 
but in England the black oat is now scarcely known, and the dun or red oat is 
nearly confined to the moors of Cheshiy., Derbyshire, .and Staffordshire; in Ire¬ 
land, the black oat is the favourite kind in mountainous ilistricts. The white oats, 
though less li.ardy and requiring a better soil, aro yet earlier and heavier than the 
others, and aro generally preferred, e.spccially the subvariety called the potato oat, 
now almost the only kind cultivated on good land in England, the Scottish Low¬ 
lands, and Ireland. The seed-time of oats is March and Aprilfour to six bushels 
aro sown on an acre ; and the produce varies, according to soil and preparadon, 
from about 30 to 70 bushels per acre. They weigh from 35 to 45 lbs. a-bi^hel; 
yielding about 8 lbs. meal for 14 lbs. corn. Drought and heat are unfavourable to 
this grain, rendering it husky and tasteless. The nutritive qiiality of oats is smaller 
in a given weight tlian that of any other of the cerealia ; out they are admirably 
adapted for the feeding of horses, the purpose to which they aro ninncipally applied; 
though, when ground into meal, they aro also largely consumed as food by a great 
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portion of the population of Scotland, tho N. of England, and Ireland. The best 
oats are those of Scotland and Friesland in Holland. [Corn.] 

OCHRE, a native earthy mixture of alumina, silica, oxide of iron, and other 
substances, found in beds in various places, particularly in England at Shotover 
Hill near Oxford, and in Italy. It is generally of a yellow or brown colour, but 
is sometimes reddened by calcination. It is prepared for use by grinding and 
elubriation ; and is employed as an ingredient in painters’ colour.s, and in the pol¬ 
ishing of metals and stones. Nearly />0()0 cwts. arc annually imported. 

VHl,*a substance expressed or distilled from certain vegetable and animal mat¬ 
ters, the distinctive characters of which are inflammability, insolubility in water, 
and (except palm oil and a very few others) fluidity in moderate temperatures. Oils 
are eitheror volatile. 

Fixkd Oij.s.— Vegetable Jixeil oils are usually contained in tho seeds of plants; thoujrh olivo 
oil is extracted from the pulp which surrounds the stone. They are procured by bniisin;; tho seed, 

’ and sulyecting the pulpy matter to pressure in hempen bags, a gentle heat being generally einploy- 
eti at the siimc time to render the oil more liquid. They are commonly of a thickish consistence 
and unctuous feel, and differ from volatile oils in leaving a greasy stain on pajwr which cannot be 
removed by heat alone. They are .sometimes colourless, oeeasionally of a greenish or yellowish 
hue, when pure semitransparent, with little smell, and a mild taste. They are insoluble in alcohol, 
and their specifie gravity varies from *90 to -atS. When kept for .some time they become rancid ; 
and, wlien exposed to air, gradually inere.aso in consistence, till at hist they become soliil. Thoso 
which retain their transparency after they have iHseome solid,—as linseed, nut, poppy, and hemp- 
seed,—are called dr^jX (7 o<7.v/ while others which assume tho ai^onranco of tallow or wax, and 
become opaque,—as olive, almond, rape, and ben,—arc called yJtf oils. The former are mostly 
used for paints, varnishes, and printers’ ink; tlie latter are consumed as food, in medicine, soap- 
iiiaking, ami other branches; several of each kind being likewise extensively employed in tlie arts, 
and in the Inbrieation of inacliincry. 

Animal oils, derived from the fatty matter of the whale, cod, seal, and others, are very analogous 
in composition and properties to the vegetable fixed oils; and in Britain, where the latter are 
coinp.aratively expensive, the former are employed, both for tho purpose of giving light and for 
the manufacture of soap. 

Voj.ATiLK or Kssknti.m, Oil, occurs in all odoriferous plants. It is found in all parts of them, 
and soinetimes different in djflerent parts of tlie K,mio plant. It is tho odoriferous |>rineiple of 
vegetables; but its quantity Is not always in proportion to tlieir degree of smell; nor is its degree 
of pungency and acrimony by any means in proportion to tliose of tlie subject from which it is 
drawn. Tiio volatile oils are generally obtavhed by distilling the parts of the plants which atford 
them with water in common stills ; a few are, however, obtained by expression, sucli as those of 
lemon, orange, and bergamot, which are contained in dislinet vesicles of the rind of tliosc fruits. 
Tliey vary consideralily in specific gravity. Oil of turpentine, tiie liglitest, is *792; oil of sassafras, 
the heaviest, l-t)94. They are very numerous. 'J’he principal are, turpentine, clove, cinnamon, 
caraway, juniper, nutmeg, rosemary, and sassafras. Their general eharaeteristics are,—^a pene¬ 
trating odour and taste, and commonly a yellowish colour; they are for the most part soluble in 
alcohol, and very sparingly soluble in w.ater. These solutions constitute perfamed essences and 
distilled waters; the former principally employed in perfumery, the latter in pharmacy. The 
high-priced kinds are nut unfrcqucntly adulterated with alcohol and tixe<l oils. Thu former addi¬ 
tion is rendered evident l»y tlie action of water; tho latter by tlie greasy spot which they leave on 
paper, and wiiieli docs not evaporate when gently he.ated. 'The oils of roinmcrcial iinportanco are 
treated separately uniler their appropriate lieads. 

The euntumhouse practice is not to gauge oils paying duty by the tim, hut to weigh them, 
reckoning every 9 lbs. of net weiglit equal to an impefiai gallon. 

OKE, a Turkish wei^rht equivalent to 2^ Iba. avoirdupois nearly. 

OLDENJIURG, a Oerman state compo.sed of the duchy of the same name, 
bordering on tho N. Sea, and on the land side contiguous to Hanover, Bremen, and 
tho Wes(!r ; and the small principalities of Lubec and Birkenfeld. Total area 
2440 sq. miles. Pop. 2G.9,000. (jovernmont monarchical, without any assembly of 
e.states. 

The country is level, and the soil in general i»oor. Agriculture and cattle-rearing arc the chief 
occupations of tlie people. Exports, oxen, horses, linen, le.ither, beer, hides, rags, Htc., ehicHy 
to Holland and the llanso Towns, especially Bremen. In lll.'ifi, t>ldcnl>urg Joined in a commer- 
<-ial league witli Hanover and Brunswick. [Bkkmkm. Germany. Fkusso-German Customs 
U.VI0N.1 • 

DLIBANUM OR FRANKINCENSE (Fr. Encenst. Ger. Wethrancli. It. /«- 
cfmo), a gum-resin procured from a plant iJioswellia Thurifera^ Roxb.) found 
in tho mountainous parts of India. Two qualities are distinguished : olibanum 
in grains, and common olibanum. Tho first occurs in small roundish pieces of a 
light yellowish colour, very brittle, and semi-transparent; taste acriil and sliglitly 
bitter. The second is in larger pieces, mo.stly of a dark colour, and mixed with 
impurities. Tho odour of olibanum is balsamic, and it burns with a clear light, 
dilhisirig a fragrant smoke. It is used principally as incense in Roman Catholic 
churches, and, though rarely, in medicine. 

An Arabian kind of olibanum, formerly imported from the Levant, is now seldom 
met with, and its origin is a matter of doubt. In America, various trees yield 
substances analogous to olibanum, and used in a similar way. 
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OLIVE, the fruit of a tree idea EuropcP,a\ a native of the south of Europe and 
north of Africa, and extensively cultivated in France, Spain, and especially Italy. 
It is a small, green, oval berry, containing a double-celled nut. Ulivcrs, when 
fresh, have a harsh, bitter, and extremely disagreeable taste ; and they are eaten 
only after having been steeped for several days in a ley of wood-ashes, and then 
pickled in a strong solution of muriate of soda. Flavoured with some spice, tho^ 
are occasionally used after dinner in Jiritain, but more abundantly on the Conli- 
nent, to improve the flavour of certain wines. Olives are principally imported into 
this country from France, in barrels of 2{{ gallons, and from Sijain, in jar.T of t*vo 
galh»ns. An allowance of g to A is made at our custom-hou.se for pickle. Tliis 
fruit is, however, chiefly valued for the oil obtained from it. 

'file matured wood of the olive is bal'd, compact, and reddish in colour. It takes 
a fine gloss, and is made into snuff-bo.xes and trinkets. 

OLIVE OIL (Fr. Ifuile d’olives. Get. Jinnmnt. It. Olio d’uliva. For. Oleo 
das azeitonas. Up. Aceite dc acedtunas), the lighte.st of the fixed oil.s, is derived 
from the fruit on its arriving at maturity in November. The olives are first 
crush(‘d in a mill, care being taken that the millstones arc so placed that they 
may not break the nuts. The mass being then put into bags, and subjecte*! to 
ino«I<‘rato pressure in a screw-press, yields a con.sidcrablc quantity of virgin oily of 
superior <piality. After this is completely expressed, the mass, stones and all, is 
cither returned to the mill, and the stones are broken, or the same ettcct is produced 
by mixing up the whole with boiling water, and increa.sing the power of the prc.ss. 
Hy this means the common kind of oil is obtained ; ivhile, by repetition of the 
process, an inferior sort is procured, valuable for the preparation of soap. Virgin 
oil is of a very pale yellowish-green colour ; inodorous when frc-sh, but emitting 
a peculiar smell when old ; taste bland and purely oily, but becoming in time 
slightly ranci«l : it congeals at 38’ Fahrenheit. Sp. gr. 'fll.^. The common kind is 
of a browni.sh-yellow or greenish colour, and a tas*(i or odour in a greater or less 
ilegree subrancid. Olive oil, being high priced, is frequently adulterated with 
cheaper kinds; but the fraud is known by a less tendency to congeal by reduction of 
temperature. This oil, in the countries of production, is an important article of 
sub.sistcnco to all classes ; and it is also employed to burn in lamps. In our country, 
as food, it is used almost solely in cookery and for salad.sas a luxury; but coiusider- 
ablo quantitie.s are employed in tlio making of fine soap, in tho woollen manufac¬ 
ture, and in other arts. In medicine, it is used as an emollient, and to form ccrati^s 
and plasters. 

Uhvo oil is prepared in immense quantities iu Italy^ especially in the provinces 
of Apulia aud Calabria in Naples, the produce of which is largely exported from 
(lalhpoli, the principal oil-mart of the peninsula: this kind is of fine quality, a 
<li.stinction partly due to the influence of the tufa cisterns in which the oil is p'uri- 
iicd at this port before being shipped. Tho Florence and Lucca oil shipped from 
Legln)ru is likcwi.so iu high esteem. The Sicilian kind is generally of low value. Olive 
oil is also largely produced for exportation in Spain. In France, the best is made 
in the provinces of Languedoc and I’rovcucc, tho finest being that of Ai.x. About 
*2,000,000 gallons are annually imported into this country for consumption, chiefly 
from Italy and Spain, and in smaller quantities from 1‘ortugal, the Ionian l.^iland.^, 
Turkey, fiarbary, and France. 

The customs htre, when imported in jars, is I for Ciu-h jar, and \ for foot or sodinn'iit; a 
chest contains GO flasks — Imperial gallons. [On..] 

ONION (Fr. Oi.onon. Get. Ztviebel. For. OAo/a. Sp. r'cAoZ/n), a well-known 
biennial plant iAliium cepo), having a bulbous root varying iu size according to 
the kind, soil, and cultivation. The small are more pungent than the large; and 
those which have a tinge of red or purple^ than those which are white. The 
“ Strasbiirg” and its varieties are the hardiest in this country. Jhit our onions 
arc suri)a.ssoil by those imported from Portugal, Spain, and the south of France, 
which are much larger, aud more mild aud succulent. Onion seed is also imported 
in largo quantities. 

ON YX, a species of agate, in which the siliceous particles are arranged in alter¬ 
nating horizontal layers of opaque white aud translucent blue gray or brown. It 
is employed for cameos, the figure being cut out of tho opaque wliite, and tho dark 
part terming the ground, or the contrary. It is most valuable when the contrast 
of colours is strong, and when the layer is thick enough to give a high relief to the 
object to bo engraved. 

OPAL, a beautiful precious stone, of which there are many varieties. Sp. gr. 

2 09. The most valuable is the noble or precious opalj of a white, bluish, or yel- 
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lowish white colour, and wlien viewed by transmitted li^ht, yellow. It exhibits 
brilliant and changeable reflections of green, blue, yellow, and red,—a play of 
colours which has hot been satisfactorily explained. It is translucent ; fracture 
conidioidal; with a resinous lustre ; easily broken, but scratches glass. Its chief 
localities are, Czervenitza in Hungary, tho Faroes, Saxony, and at Gracias a Uios 
in Honduras, whence it lias been brought in specimens of considorablo size and of 
great splendour. This kind of opal is sometimes called tho o;w//, from tho 

senator Noniiius, possessor of the famous opal of Romo, worth ‘20,000 sesterces, 
wfeo pftforred banishment to parting with it to Antony. 

Tho common opal differs from the precious chiefly in wanting the play of colours; 
it is found at the Giant’s Causeway and tho Hebrides. A variety has boeh met with 
in India ; and Mr Milburn states, that a bcauliful Oriental opal is worth iloublo 
the price of a sapphire of the same size. They occur from the size of a pin-head to 
that of a walnut ; but a fine stone of this last size is extremely rare and precious. 
Much care is necessary in purchasing them, as there are many counterfeits. 

OPIUM (Fr. Opium. Gcr. Mohusaft. It. Opio. Arab. Mai. Ufyoon. Pers. 
Sheerikhaskash. Ilind. Ufeem. Turk. Madjoon)^ a narcotic drug, composed of 
the inspissated juice of the unripe capsules or fruit of a species of poppy U^apaver 
somnifernm) extensively cultivated in Asia ; also to some extent in European 
countries, principally for tho oil of its seeds. The juice is collected in a pot, and 
worked into masses or cakes, which are covered with leaves, to prevent their stick¬ 
ing together, and then dried and jiackcd into chests. Two kinds are chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished,—Turkey and East India. 

Turkey or Smyrna opium, so called from the place of shipment, is compact; at 
first, sottish and reddish brown, but becomes hard and blackish ; lustre w'axy; 
smell heavy and disagreeable ; taste at first nauseous bitter, afterwards acrid, 
and rather warm ; highly inflammable; and when good, not entirely soluble iii 
water. Sp. gr. Pflji(>. Tho b3st is in fiat pieces, cnvcioiied in largo leaves, and,* 
besides, covered with the reddish capsules of a species or rumex. Gther varieties 
occur in the Levant trade, as “^oiistantinoplo opium,” mostly sent to Germany, 
“ Egyptian opium,” and “ Trebizoijd opium ;” but they are inferior, and not so 
cominonly the subject of Hritish commcrco. 

East Imlia opium is less compact and softer than Turkey ; also darker, fainter 
in odour, less bitter, and more nauseous and weaker ; containing less Monriii v. 
Jhit this inferiority is fast disappearing ; and, of late, that manufactured in some 
districts is of tho nnest <niality. It is prothiccd almost exclusively within tho Itcii- 
gal presidency, and in Alalwa in Central India. In the former, tho cultivation of 
the poppy is confined to certain districts within Benares, and in Bahar near Patna, 
in order to secure tho monopoly of tho Company, who purchase the crop from tho 
ryots, at the price of 1^ rupee per pound, and afterwards dispose of it at stated 
public sales in Calcutta. At tho sale of February 1840, the upset price was Rs. 480 
per chest (of '2 factory maunds, or lbs. avoird.) ; but tho rate paid at differ¬ 
ent times is of course subject to variation. In Malwa, which belongs to native 
rajahs, tho trade is free. The Company made great exertions to i)rocure tho whole 
of it by treaty ; but, in 1830, they relimpiished tins object, and agreed, for a transit 
duty of Its. 123 per chest, to grant passes for its conveyance to Bombay, from 
whence this kind is wholly exported. 

Gpium is chiefly employed with us as a sedative medicine. But as tho drug, 
when taken in small dozes by those unaccustomed to it, communicates a peculiar 
kind of exhilaration and energy to the mind, as well as a pleasurable condition to tlie 
whole system, accompanied with increased capability of exertion, it is largely con¬ 
sumed in the East in much the same way as wine and spirits are taken in Europe. 
By degrees, as the habit becomes confirmed, the craving increases, and to produ<;e 
the desired feeling, the dose must constantly bo augmented, till at length,—cat^h 
excess being followed by depression and torpor,—equal injury is produced as by 
habitual dram-drinking. In Turkey and Tersia opium-eating, once very common, 
is on tho decline, owing to the less rigid observance of Mohammed’s injunctions 
against inebriating liquors ; but in China tho use of it is on the increase. In the 
last country, however, it is smoked, a custom less pernicious than eating, owing 
to the preparation which the drug has to undergo before being fitted for the pipe. 
Indeccf, taken in moderation in this way, it is said to have no bad consequences ; 
and in regard to China, it may be observed, that opium debauchees do not appear 
to be more common there than drunkards in other countries. 

The drug was formerly imported into Britain solely from the Levant, but, owing 
to tho improved quality of the Indian produce, a portion of our supply is now made 
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up of the latter. The amount of forei/^ and Indian opium entered for consump¬ 
tion in 1H40 was 4(;,736 lbs., having nearly doubled within 10 years. This trade, 
however, is insignificant when compared with that which has grown up between 
India and China. Before 1800, the quantity sent to the latter was incon.sidcrable ; 
and in the year 1817-18 did not exceed ‘2,48.5 chests, in value $2,0.51,100 ; but in 
18.32-38 it was augmented to ‘23,()98 chests ; namely, 6,410 Bahar or Patna ; 1,8 0 
Benares ; and 1.5,408 Malwa ; the total value being $15,852,42.0, or (estimating tin) 
dollar at 4s. •2d.) £3,198,4*22 ; So that in 1.5 years theqxiantity had increased about 
tenfold, an<i the value between five and six fold ; the average price, meanwhile, 
having declined from $1,21‘2 to $647 per chest, nearly one-half. This was exclusive 
of about 1000 chests Turkey opium, re-exported from Britain to China. The trade 
has since been further extended. Jn 1887-88 the quantity of Bahar and Benares 
opium exported was I9,,307 chests, valued (in Calcutta) at £*2,114,0*25; and nearly tho 
same amount wa.s fixed for exposure at the government sales in 1840. Of iSlalwa, 
pa.sses were granted in the three years ending 18.37-88 for 45,817 chests, or, on 
an average, 1,5,10() a-ycar. Hence, tho total annual export from Imlia, when war 
broke out in 18.39, must have been about 85,000 che.sts, m value nearly .£4,000,000 ; 
w'hich, excepting small narcels sent to the Klalay Peninsula, Kastern Islands, and 
England, was shipped wholly to China. Tho net revenue derived from the monopoly 
in B.ahar and Benares in the throe years ending 1889, was Ks..3,46,96,196 ; ami for 
tran.sit passes from Malwa to Bombay, ll.s.60,49,230 ; total, K.«.4,07,45,4*26, {Pa. 
J'apcr^ 1841, No. ‘2*2.) This gives, on an average, the net yearly revenue of tho 
Company from tho drug Bs.l,3.5,81,808, equal £l,*278,296 .sterling. 

The opium-trade, though forbidden so early as 1796, attracted little notice from 
the Chinese government before 18*20. Macao wa.s for .some time it.s centre; but, 
ovving to the misconduct of tho Portuguese, it was removed to the small island of 
J.intin, in the e.stiiary of tlio C.anton river. There, notwith.st;inding many “ pap; r 
prohibition.s,” it was conducted with regularity, uiqler the immediate notice of the 
Jinperial fnnction.arics,—who, indeed, arc the chief opium-.smokcr.s,—until tho 
arrival of (.’omniissioner Lin at Canton in 18.39, when tho British superintendent, 
Capt.'iin Elliot, and a nuinbor of mcreh.nnts weito seized (April 15), and retained 
until tho delivery (Alay 80) of the .stock tl/bn on hand, ‘20,*283 chests, valued at 
£3,000,000. Since thi.s atrocity, tho trade has b<’cn imrsued in a more irregular 
luaniKU' ; mostly indeed by armed clii»pers, who, braving every danger, beat up 
tlio Cliiua seas even in tho very height of tho monsoon, and, wandering along tho 
coast, dispo.so of their cargoes to jnnk.s, who bring out dollars and sycee silver 
in exchange. _Tho quantity thu.s sold is said to bo n^rly as groat as ever,—a eir- 
cnmstanco which can occasion little surprise when it is considered that, besides 
the weakness and corruption of tho imperial government, tho drug, w'liile its pro- 
duce-co.st in India is under Ks.400 a-chest, fimls a market in China, notwithstand¬ 
ing a late reduction of price, at from $400 to $500. 

The motive usually assigned for the prohibition of this traffic is the demoralizing 
tendency of opium. “ If tlicro exist a drug destructive of life, incessant elforis 
should be made to keep it at a di.stanco. Tho men accustomed to it can by no 
means relinquish it; their faces become as sharp as sparrows’; and their heads, 
sunk between the shoulders in the form of a dove; tho poison flows into tlu ir 
inmost vitals ; physic cannot cure their disea.so ; repentance comes too late for 
reform.” Yet the poppy is cultivated in China in six dilferent provinces, in one itf 
which the opium prepared is said annually to amount to several thousand chests. 
Withontrestiugupon thi.s,howovcr,it is quite certain that the moral reason is not tlio 
only one. Formerly a largo proportion of tho British imports of tea were jiaid for 
in bullion; but since the exiiausioii of the opium-trade, the balance has becji reversi'd, 
and thcro is now a constant drain of treasure from China. The imperial govern¬ 
ment, viewing the precious metals as the only true riches of a state, rt'gard this 
as a national grievance ; and tho trade is accordingly denounced, in their state 
papers, as one which occasions “ au oozing out of silver, whereby the fathomless 
gulf ot the outer sea will soon bo the receptacle of the easily exhaustible wealth of 
Bio central spring!” Nor, in looking to tho influences whicli have guided tho 
Chinese, is it to bo forgotten, that their increased rigour and jcaloinsy has been 
contemporaneous with the adrauco of tlie British tp their south-west frontier and 
the regions of Central Asia. 

()P0BALSAM, called also Balm of Gilead and Judiaeum do Mecca, is a liquiil 
resin, obtained from t\iQ A myris Gileadensisy a tree found in Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and Syria. It is at first tnrliid and white ; of a pungent smell, resembliog tur¬ 
pentine, but sweeter ; and of a bitter, acrid, astringent taste : By age it becomes 
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thin, limpid, of a n^rconish huo, then of a golden yellow, and at length of the colour 
of honey. It is seldom obtained genuiuo in Europe ; the Canada hal.'^am, which 
is generally substituted for it, answering equally well. In Turkey it is used as a 
cosmetic. Carpobalsamum and Xylobalsamiim arc inferior qualities obtained from 
the fruit and twigs of the same tree. 

OPOPONAX (Arab. Jawesheer), a medicinal gum-resin, obtained from the 
stalk or resin of a tall plant {Ojmjwnnx Chironium^ Koch) found in Asia Minor. 
It occurs in small grains or di*ops, and in masses,—the latter, however, being gene¬ 
ral^ muced with foreign substances, and inferior ; colour internally, i>alc yellow, 
frequently mix id with white, and externally, inclining to red or orange ; tasto 
bitter acrid ; and o<lour disagreeable. It is now scarcely used. 

ORANGES (Fr. Orflrngc.s. Gcr. J^omeranzm. It. jMelanarincitio. Vor. Lartnijas. 
Sp. Naranjas\ are the product of a shrubby tree, of eastern and tropical origin, 
but now extensively cultivated in the warmer parts of the temnorate zone, j>arti- 
cularly in the countries adjoining the Mediterranean, Portugal, and the Azores. 
It belongs to the citron gcuns. Two species are principally distinguished,—the 
sweet and the bitter. 

The SwKKT OiiANOE {Cifriis Aurantium) ; flowers, >\hito ; fruit. roiinfliKh, soldom pointtsl, 
golflcn-jcllow, or tawny; and luilp very sweet. Tiieri: arc many varieties. Timst* principally 
mot with in lirit.ain are the St IVIieliael’s, a small palc-yellow kind, with a thin rind, hrouKht from 
the Azores; and the t.’hina, ehiolly iinportetl fnnii Purtiiical. The former is the most esteemed. 

The UiOARADR, or JIittku Oranok (C. JUt/artidia) ; flowers also white, hut larj^er and sweeter 
than the prec-eding, on which account they are in <lemand hy the ijiTfiirner ; fruit, uneven, globose, 
deep-yellow, with a bitter and acid pulp. The Seville, a Spanish variety, is that chiefly imported into 
Jirita in, where it is consumed in the preparation of candied orange-jieel, bitter tinel tires, and liiiueiirs. 

The orange has been well calksl “ the universal fruit of eomnieree.” The aromatic oil and tho 
rind preserve it from the ofifocts both of heat and of cold ; while the acridity of the former rendcTs it 
proof against the attacks of insects. It is thus long in rotting if the rind is uninjured, and 
It is kept from moisture, and so vcntiLatcsl as not to ferment. From these qualities. Joined 
to their abundance in the countries of production, oranges m.ay bo hail fresh and eheai) in every 
region of the world, and at almost ewery season. They are gathered for exportation in October, 
November, and December, while still green, that they may not spoil in tho transport; and they 
are not fully ripe till spring has commenced. They are imported into liritniu from the Azores 
and Portugal; Spain, especially AlgarVC and Andalusia; and the Gulf of Genoa .and Naples ; the 
amount In 1840, including lemons (not separated in the public accounts), being 110,!)].5 packages, 
each not exceeding 5000 cubic inches; lf>7,.574 packages between .50(M) and 78oo cubic inches ; and 
44,(574 between 7*‘loO and 14,tKt0 cubic inches; besides about 12,(K)0 lbs. of orange-flower water, 
and considerable quantities of oils and essences. 

ORCIIILL, oil ARCHILL (Fr. Orsrillp. (br. (7r.sv//V. It. Onct-Ih. Sp. 
Orchilla)^ .a whitish lichen {Lichen orcella) fouiul in Guernsey and I’ortland Island, 
but chiefly obtained from Canary, Cape Verdo, and Madeira Islands. It 
grows on rocks, about 3 inches in length, roundish, and many stalks proceed from 
ono root. Tho best is of a darkish colour. 11 is imported into Britain in the state 
in which it is gathered; and about 500 cw'ts. are annually entered for consumption. 
This weed yields a rich purple tincture, used chiefly in dyeing silk.s and ribbons, 
but rarely employed alone, on account of tho fugitive nature of tho colour, and its 
extreme dearness. Litmus is a preparation of orchill in .square cakes. 

ORGOL, on ARGOL, a common name for crudo Taktar. 

ORPIMENl’ (Ger. Opermenty Itauschffelb), or yellow siilphurct of arsenic, 
generally occurs massive and lamellar, of a bright lemon or golden colour, some¬ 
times running into red or brown ; soft and flexible, but not elastic ; insoluble in 
water ; and inodorous. Sp. gr. 3*5. It i.s a natural product of China, South 
America, and other countries. Tho finest, called golden orjiiment, comes from 
Persia. Artificial orpimeut is manufactureil chiefly in Saxony; it occurs in tho 
form of a yellow powder. This substance is commonly employed in dyeing and 
calico printin /5 ; but tho finer native varieties are reserved for artists. It is often 
adulterated with king’s yellow, an ill-made poisonous compound, frciiucutly con¬ 
taining nothing else than white arsenic and sulphur ; it is quite soluble in water. 
The name red oqiiment is sometimes given to Rkaloar. 

ORRIS ROOI^ok FLORENTINE 01lRIS,is obtained from the Tris Fhrentinay 
a native of the south of Europe. It is tuberous, oblong, about an inch thick, white ; 
odour like that of tho violet; tasto when dry bitter. The roots arc imported from Leg¬ 
horn ; and, after being ground into powder, are u.sod by perfumers, and in medicine. 

ORSEDEW (Ger. Flittergold)^ an article resembling gold h*af, made of copper 
and zinc, chiefly at Manhcim, in Germany, whence it is called M amikim Gouw. It 
i.s largely imported into this country, made up in books, and enclo.scd in casks and 
cases. A part is entered for home consumption, chiefly in tinselling dolls and 
toys, but tlie greater portion is reshipped to the East Inuics, where it is in demand 
by tho natives for decking their god.s, prie.sts, and dancers. 
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OSTEOCOLLA, an inferior kind of glue, manufactured from bones. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS, a valuable article of ornamental dress. The ostrich 
is found only in Africa, and the best plumes are imported from JJarbary. The 
fiiKJst are tlic brilliant white feathers from the wind's of the male, Avhich, in a bird 
in hill pluma;»e, contain forty. 

OUjVCE (LFncin^ a twelfth part), is a common division of the pound weight. 

OXALIC ACID (G(‘r. S<iucrklee.saure), a vegetable aci<l found in eoiisiderablo 
quantity in sorrel and rhubarb. It is most readily jirocured by the action of nitric 
acid on sugar, and hence has been termed acid of sugar. It occurs erystalli 7 .c<l. in 
four-sided prisms, transparent, and so intensely sour, that if 1 grain be*dissolved in 
JJfiOO grains of w'ater, it will be j>cr<a;j)tiblc to the taste ; while in 200,000 times its 
weight of water it maybe di?tectc«l by means of a simple chemical test. This acid 
is highly poisonous, and accidents have frequently occurred from its being admi- 
nisterccl instead of Epsom .salts, which it resembles in appearance. It i.s used in 
calico-printing, and by straw-hatraakers i also for cleaning boot tops, and for re¬ 
moving iron stains and ink spots from cloth. United witli bases, k forms .salts, 
calh'd oxalates, which are applied to various purjioses. It is an object of consid¬ 
erable manufacture, especially in Switzerland, where it is prei>aretl from the juice 
of wood sornd. 


OYSTER (Fr. //ni/re), a testaceous fish (Ostren ethtlis) common on the coasts of 
Britain and most other countries. Several kinds are highly prized by eiticnres. In 
Jjondon, the Cohdie.ster and Milton oy.sters arc held in most esteem. Ihlinburgh 
hasher “ whiskered Bandores,” and latterly Aberdour oy.sters; and Dublin the 
Carlingford and I’owldoodies of Burrau. For the convenimice of obtaining a ready 
supidy, the oysters are often tran.sport(*dfrom their original beds,and laiil down on 


T’ho British trade in o 5 '.sters ranks in inijiortan^o with that in herrings and 
salmon, and alfords cmjdoyment to a nunn'rou.s body of men, who neces.sarily be¬ 
come hardy seamen, in Jersey alone, 2.50 boats arc employed, and 200,000 bushels 
annually exported. Immense <iuantities aro*carried to Billiug.sg:ito, where the 
season opens with great bustle on the -1th of Augu.st, at noon, and terminates on 
the 12th of May. 


TIjc private riKlit in oyster-beds is protected in Unirlatid by the act 7 & & Geo. IV. c. 29, § ;»(»; 
and in 8cotliiiid by 3 & 4 Viet. c. T-l- 

A eonventioii between Hrit.-iiii and I'-rance, Aiitrnst 2, llW). provides, tiiat tlie .sniyects of each 

J lower sliali enjoy tlic exclusive ritrht of ti.slx-ry within the di't:;i*?e 4»f 3 geot^raphical miles from 
ow-waier mark along tlie whole of their respeVtivo coasts ; it being understood, however (Art. 0), 
lliat upon tiiat part of the coast of France wliieh lies lietween (’ajia Carteret and Point Meinga, 
Freneh subjects .shall enjtty the exclusive right of all kinds of fishery within the limits as.si.’iie(i in 
Art. 1 (according to a chart), for the French oyster-fishery. With respect to bays, the mouths of 
whieh exceed 10 miles in width, the limiting .3 miles is to he measured from a straight lino drawn 
from headland to headland. The oyster-tislicry beyond the above limits is to he common to the 
kubjoets of both countries. 


r. 

PADDEE, oil PADDY, a term applied to rice in the husk. 

PAGODA, the name of numerous gtdd coins in India. They mostly weigh 
about 5‘2‘{1.5 troy grains, and contain-Id'S}) troy grains of pure metal, tho standard 
of the Star pagoda, tho former integer of account at Madras, and worth 7s. lOd. 

PAINTERS’ COLOURS. tConouR Tradh.] 

PAKFONG, a celebrated Chine.so alloy, compo.scd of copper, nickel, and zinc. 

PALLADIUM, a rare metal obtained by Dr Wollaston from platinum ore. 
It is hard, of a dull white colour, malleable, and ductile ; sp. gi’. ll’-b Its pro¬ 
perties are not yet fully known. 

PALM-OIL, a fatty sub.stancc, obtained chiefly from tho drupes^ of tho Elaris 
(hiiiieensis, a species of palm common on tho western shore of Africa. It has 
tho consistence of honey or butter, a golden yellow colour, the smell of violets, 
and a sweettsh taste. When spoiled it loses its j’cllow colour and pleasant smell; 
but when well preserv’cd it keop,s several years without becoming rancid. Sp. 
gr. '96’8. It is sometimes counterfeited with hog’s lard, coloured with turmeric, 
and scented with Florentine irLs root. Palm-oil i.s much u.sed by the negroes tor 
anointing tho skin and in cooking. It i.s produced in abumlance in tho countries 
adjoining the Guinea coast, particularly near Eboe and Brass in the Delta ot the 
Niger, where, according to Mr Laird, it can be bought for £4 or £5 a- tun. It 

xV 
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is collected in gourds, from which it is emptied into trfide-punchcons. Tlie quan¬ 
tity imported into Britain, though only l()4,700 cwts. in 1831, amounted in 18-H 
to 394,342 cwts., of wliich 303,849 cwts. were entered for home consumi>tion, chiefly 
for the manufacture of toilet soap, pomade, and perfumery. It is also used in 
medicine and surgery. [Nigiutia. O 11 ..J 

PAOLO, OR PAUL, a small Italian silver coin, value 5d. sterling. 

PAPAL STATES. [Roman Statis. | 

PAPER (Du. Fr. & (Jor. Papier. It. Carta. Sp. Ac Por. Papel. Rus. Du~ 
mqgd)S Writing materials were anciently formed of palm-leave.s, inner bark, 
skins, waxed tablets, and jKirticularly of Egyptian paj»yrus,—several of the leaves 
or other substances being generally sewed together and wound on a centre stick. 
But these materials are now almost entirely superseded by paper mn<ie of vegetable 
fibre, reduced in water to a pulp. This .‘irt is said to have originated in Cliina 
about A. n. 9.5; and to have been known in the seventh century to the Arabians, 
by whom it W'as carried in the ninth or tenth century to Spain; from whence, or, 
as some contend, by way of tJrcece, it was gradually diflused throughout Europe. 
It was introduced into England in the sixteenth century ; but .scarcely any, except 
wrapping-paper, was made before the Revolution, thougli the manufacture after¬ 
wards advanced so rapidly that by 1760 Britain was almost wholly independent 
of foreign supply. Tlie vegetable substance preferred is linen, owing to the tough¬ 
ness and fineness of its fibre ; the best kinds of linen cloth or rags [RagsJ being used 
for writing-paper of the first quality : for printing-paper linen and cotton rags 
are employed ; and many kinds of coarse paper arc made from hempen rags, cotton 
waste, refuse of flax-mills, old cordage, and tarred ropes. Paper was entirely hand¬ 
made until about 1803 ; but, except some writing-pai>cr, all kinds are now manu¬ 
factured by a machine, then introduced by.Messrs Fourdrinicr and Donkin,—a 
contrivance which, Avith the improvement.s since communicated to it by others— 
principally Mr Dickinson—is^ justly regarded as ono of the most ingenious and 
Dcautiful in the whole range of mechanical invention. 

Manukacti;rb.—T he rags are first-separated from threads and buttons, cut, assorted, boiled 
with an alkali, and altorwards waslicd; then, iniraorsod in water, they are reduced by a cylin- 
rlrical engine into pulp or ntufft and ufter\xard8 bleaclted by chlorine; next, the pulp is further 
bruised, and conducted to a vat wliorein the fibrous matter is kept in suspension by agitation; 
and in tliis state, .after being strained to exclude knots, it is received upon an endless web of wire- 
gauze, iiaviiig a lateral as well as a progressive movement, so regulated as to spread the pulp 
equally, detennine its thickness, and facilitate the draining of the water. The pulp, becoming solid 
as it advances, is then projected through felt rollers, by which it is compressed and still further sep- 
'ar.'ited from moisture; next, passing over heated rollers, it is dried ; and, lastly, the filaments 
being now felted inti> a strongly ttoherent paste, it is wound upon a reel as paper,—a process com¬ 
pleted in less than two minutes after it is drawn from the vat: the paper is then cut by a machine 
into sheets and calendered. This terminates the onerations for printing aud wrapping papers, 
which are only “ enpne-sized,” by the addition of rosin and soda to tiie pulp-vat; hut writ¬ 
ing pafter, before being wound upon the reel, is conducted from the heated rollers through a 
Ruiiitioii of glue; after which it is pr&ssed and dried, and then cut smd calendered ns before: 
writing paper is thtis sized or vaniislied more highly than other kimls, in order that the ink may 
not sprtiud by capillary attniction. 

lland-mado paper is formed from pulp bruised with a much blunter engine than that necessary 
for the maeliine ; and each sheet is made scjiarately in a wooden frame, wiili a wirc-el«»th bottom, 
into which the pulp is lifted, and the water shaken out; the sheets are then piled between slips of 
felt, and the superfluous water pressed out; next, they are separated from the felt and subjected 
to the vat-jiress ; and then dried, sized in a tub, again pressed, and finished. By this careful pre¬ 
paration of each sheet, and especially by the fibre being preserved more entire in the bruising, 
sin advant.age is given to the hand-made over the machine paper in firmness and quality. The 
latter, however, being produced in webs of any desired breadth, is alone adapted for paper-hangings 
and large newspaper sheets; it besides has the advantage of cheapness; while, owing to successive 
imiiroveiiients, the diffen-nce of quality, yearly dimhiisTiing, is now scarcely perceptible. 

Paper, botli hand made and machine, after being manufaetnred, is examined to remove specks 
and lay aside damaged sheets; it is then counted into quires of 24 sheets, and folded ; and, lastly, 
packed in reams of SH> quires, pressed, and tied up in a wrapper for sale. 

Quamtibs and Sizbs.^—W riting and drawing papers, besides the differences already noticed, 
fire principally distinguished as laid (all hand-made) and wove; the former exhibiting tbo IIikhI 
watermarks, derived from the wire-work of the mould whereon they arc made ; while the latter 
are perfectly smooth, in cuiiscqucnee of their mould being constructed of a very fine copper wire, 
woven into a sort of cloth. A difference of colour is observable in writing paper; the yeUuw is near¬ 
ly the colour of the rags, but the blue tint is imparted by the mixture of smalts with the pulp. 
The general terms by whicli the quiilities (independently of the sizes) of writing paper are known, 
are laid, yellow-wove, and blue-wovo. The following is the usual range of sizes of papers:— 

Writing and Drawing Papers. —Pot, l.Oi by 12} ; foolscap, Iti} by 1:1}; small post, 20 by I.*;} ; 
large post, 21 by ld4: demy, 20 by 15} ; medium, 22 by 17 ; royal, 24 by 19; super-royal, 27 by 
19; imperial, 29 by 21; elephant, 2H by 2.3; Colombier, 34 by 23; Atla.s, 3.3 by 26; double ele¬ 
phant, 40 by 26; and antiquarian, 52 by 30. The common letter paper of the shops is seldom qf 
the size in which the sheets arc made; these being generally halved, folded, and the edges smoothed. 

Printing Paperg .—Double foolscap, 27 inches by 17} > demy, 22} by 175: royal, 2.5i by 20^: ex¬ 
tra royal,*27} by 20} t crown, 20i by 175: post and half, 24 by luL 
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Paper-making is carried on extensively in the United Kingdom, chiefly in Kent 
(the clialky streams of wliich are said to bo favourable to the manufacture), the 
country around London, Lancasliire, Yorkshire, and Durham ; in the vicinities of 
Edinburgh and CJIasgow ; and in the “ Collection ” of Naas in Kildare ; and the 
number of mills, in 183.0, was 612 ; whereof 411 were in England, 47 in Scotland, 
and 64 in Ireland ; each paying an annual license costing £4. An excise on paper 
was first levied in Britain in 1711 (10 Anne, c. 19); which, after many fluctuations, 
was fixed, in 1803 (43 Geo. IIT.c. 69), at 3d. per lb. on first class paper, a^jj4 l=‘»d. 
per lb. on second class, “ made of old ropes or cordage only.” In Ireland, the 
duties, first levied in 17.98 (by a license upon the engine, according to the contents 
of the vat), were assimilated to tlic preceding in 1824. The high duty on the first 
clas.s, and the inconveniences, evasions, and frauds, attending the other regulations, 
were long the subject of complaint. At length, on the recommendation of the 
Fonrtceiitli Report of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, the duty wa.s, by 
6 & 7 VVm. TV. c. .92, imposed at a uniform rate of l.^d. per lb. on all cla.'^sc.s, 
after 10th October 1836. This change has led to a considerable increase of trade, 
and has been otherwise highly beneficial. In 1835, the quantity charged with duty 
was, in England, 64,899,901 lbs.; in Scotland, 12,015,0.59 lbs.; and in Irelanu, 
2,702,352 lbs.; total, 79,617,312 Ib.s.; the net produce of duty being £7.96,30.5. 
Hut, in 1841, the quantity charged was, in England, 76.2.92,724'lbs. ; in Scotland, 
](;,821,354 lbs.; and in Ireland, 3,.9.91,472 lbs. ; total, 97,10.5,5.50 lbs. : yielding, of 
net duty, £587,380 ; the quantity having thus increased 22 per cent., while the 
revenue has only fallen off 26 per cent. 

The paper consumed in the United Kingdom i.s entirely of home manufacture, 
except small quantities of engraving or drawing paper, and of paper-hangings 
imported from Franco. Hut notwith.standing the unrivalled quality of British 
paper, and our possession of many advantages as to capital and improved machinery, 
the exportations, which, including stationery of all*kinds, amounted in 1840 to 
£282,403, are nearly confined to our own colonics and foreign doijcndencics. Ex¬ 
cept some printing paper to America, very little is sent elsewhere,—a circumstance 
mainly attributable to the fact, that the manu(p.cture, requiring no great capital, 
is pnr.sucd in most foreign countries, who again generally impose heavy duties upon 
the introduction of all papers which compete with their own. Besides, the foreign 
article, though mostly of low quality, is made at a cheap rate, particularly in (Ger¬ 
many, from whence large quantities arc shipped to South America and other place.s. 

1 n 1 ndia, Chinese paper is extensively iminirtcd for coij^mon purposes. 

Chief PHovistoxs of thk 1*apks Duty Consolidation Act, 2 & 3 Vict. c. 23 (July 19, 1^39). 

Duty of 1 id. per lb. avoird. imposed on all the package; and provided the exporter shall 
kinds of paper and p.a8tcboard made in U. K.; mark on the outside of each package, in vtreseneo 
which, however, is to be dniwn back, Dt, On all of the paeking-ofliccr, the net weight of tlie 
glazed or press papers bona fide used in pressing paper of books entitled to drawbsick; or paper 
woollen cloths and stuffs; 2d, On jiaper used in and books, the net weight of cacli: and the not 
printing billies, psalm and pmyer books, or books weight of the articles or books not cntitleil to 
in Latin,Greek, orOrientall.'inguageswithin the drawback, packed with them; and tlic tare of 
Universities; 'M, On all p.iper, p.asteboard, print- the package.”) 

ed book.s in complete sets (except bibles, &c., as Penalty of £100, and of the package, fo*- the 
above), or account-books, exported as merchan- opening thereof, after it is clo.sed, or wilfully 
disc; and, Ath, On stained, printed, or painted defacing or altering the marks thereon (§ .'ll), 
paper exported ; on the last, the drawback to be Exporters to give a siiipping notice, and enter 
computed at 2d. per 12 square yards (§1). into security (§ .55). 

Duties and drawbacks to be under excise (§ 2). Packages to be produced to customs officer, 

1‘nper-making premises to be entered at excise, who shall see them shipped. A debenture for 
and inspected by officers (§ 3-7). ! payment of drawback to be issucil in six weck.s 

Every person intending to export, to give 12 from shipment (§ 56). 
hours’ notice tliercof to excise, specifying time Any stationer intending to cut, gild, colour, 
and place, wlieii and where, and the person on or otiiorwise prepare paper before exportation, 
whoso account the paper, board, or bonks, is or, to give notice thereof to excise; and no paper so 
are intended to he packed; and officer shall weigh ! prepared to be packed for exportation on draw- 
and take account of same (§ .52). back, which shall not bo produced in wrappers 

Such package and £200 to bo forfeited if any' having the labels thereof so marked by the officer 
heavy substance or other matter lie introduced'as aforesaid (§ 61). . 

therein, except paper, board, or books, or ma-1 Penalty of £200, Ac. for fraudulently obtam- 
tcrials necessary in packing; or any device u.scd : ing, or endeavouring to obtain drawbacks (§ 62). 
to hinder or deceive the officer from, or in taking I Allowance of. duty to be made on paper lust 
a true account of the package (§ 6.3). [By excise! by fire or wreck (§§63, 64). 
order, October 31, l(kt9, no “ objection inaile to i The otiicr provisions chiefly rclato to the mode 
introduction of other nrticle.s of stationery, or of'of making up, tying, and weighing the paper, 
books not entitled to drawback ; provided, in tlie and to other regulations affecting the maiiuffic- 
formcr case, the quantity shall not exceed initurc, which, as copies of the act are doubtless 
weight §th that of the paper, and in the latter j possess^ by all paper-makers, it is unnecessary 
case, books entitled to drawback in '■ to notice in this place. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS, paper stained or printed with some design, in order to 
be pasted on the walls of a room. They are usually made in pieces 12 yanls in 
length, and about 21 inches in breadth. There are many varieties. Hesidos com¬ 
mon and striped papers, some have a glossy or “ satin” ground ; otJiers, called 
“ flock papers,” have a portion of the pattern somewhat resembling woollen cloth. 
Ornaments are frequently applied with bronze or imitation gohl-]jowder ; wbih*, in 
expensive kinds, leaf-gold or silver is occasionally nsed. The pai>ersare coniinonly 
printed with size-colours, but some, to bear washing or cleaning, are stained with 
sfich as are mixed with oil or varnish. The reduction of the pai)cr-duty, mentiom'd 
above, and the abolition of the additional <hity on hangings of 1 jfd. per .square yard, 
have led of late years to a groat reduction i>i their price, and exten.sion in their 
consumption. They can now bo procured so low as Ihd. per piece. The patterns 
have also been greatly improved ; though some of the more tasti'ful de.signs aro 
still imported from Prance. 

PAPIER-MACHI^. M A N U FACT U RES aro properly composed of paper-pulp 
boiled in a solution of gum or size to give it teiun-ity, and then pressed i)ilo 
moulds; though the term is likewise applied to trays, snuff-boxes, and other things 
made by j^lueing different plic.s of paper together, and then varnishing. A great 
variety of articles are now made at Birmingham of papier-mache ; which, from its 
lightness and cheapnc.ss, has also been of late extensivelv u.sed in the d(icorative 
work of picture and mirror frames, and walls and c.eilings, especially those of 
steam-boat cabins and public buihlings. 

PARAGUAY, an inland S. American .state, bounded N. and E. by Brazil, and 
S. and W. by the Argentine Republic. Area, sq. miles ; i)o]). .V>( ),((()(>. The 

capital is Assumption, in lat. 2.5" 10' S., an»l long. .57° 37' W. ; pop. 12,000. This 
fitato formed, until IflOH, one of the provinces of the Spani.sh vict'royalty of Buenos 
Ayres : the troubles which broke out at that period were artfully turned to account 
by Dr Francia, a native lawyer, who in 1814 became dictator of the miw statt?. 

Paraguay is generally level, and abounds with numerous Iributaries of tlie Plata, wbieli, in Oio 
rainy season, overflow tlieir b.anks and inimdatc (lie adjaeent country. It is liigblv fertile. Tlio 
most remarkable production is 3Iatk Ykrba, or Pabaooa v' Tba, wliioh i.s .sent to Ibienos A\ re.s, 
and consumed in enormous quantities tliroiighout the wlioic of the states of tlie Plata, Chili, and 
Peru. The other productions are chiefly hides, toha<“eo, sug.ar, wood, drugs, honey, and w.ix. 
8hips may ascend the Plata as far as A.ssumption. aithou'.;h 1o(jO miles from its mouth; but the 
late dictator Francia so successfully discouraged foreign ititercnur.se, that eommcrco is now almost 
annihilated. Prior to his tyrannical administration, the aimiial exports are staled to have been, 
Yerbn, 360,000 urrohas, value $1,080,000; tolt-aeco, S‘W>o,0(iO; wool, ; sugar, spirits, 

sweetmeats, tanned hides, cigitrs, cotton, cloth, &e., J.l.'io.ooo; toUil, S1,81.'<,(MiO, or .•t'.'Wi.'bOOO, 
The public revenue of 1‘araguay under the old regime was 4,7-''.000. Me-ssrs Itobertson estimateti 
Francia’s .annual expenditure (including the maintenance of 4ooO troops), at XT17.00i>, (Fnimia's 
Heign of Terror, p. 216-221.) 

PARCHMENT, the prepared .^kin of the fjhccn or goat, wa.<? anciently much u.'^od 
as a substitute for paper, and is still, along with V hllum, employed for cliartcrs and 
other writings, for which great durability is desirablo. 

PAREIRA-BRAVA, a medicinal root procured from the Cismmpelos J^areira, 
a native of tbo West Indies and South America. 

PARIS PLASTER, a pastemado from gypsum or selenite, so called from being 
prepared in large quantities from extensive strata at Montmartre, near Paris. It 
IS employed for taking impressions from moulds, and for making slatuos. Mixed 
with lime, it i.s called stucco^ and is formed into cornices and ornaments forci'ilings. 

PARMA, DUCHY an inland state in N. Italy, lying between the Apennines 
and the Po, by which river it is separated on tbo N. from Ijombanly. Area, 2230 
sq. miles. Population, 476,000. Government, an unlimited monarchy, without a 
charter or any representative assemblies. 

About one-third of the duchy consists of n barren mountain region, the inhabitants of wliieli 
derive their chief subsistenec from the fore.st8 of chestnut trees wi:.h which it is elotlied : the re¬ 
mainder, embracing the low hills and plains stretching from the Apennines to the Fo, is fertile, 
well cultivated, and populous; the lands having u regular system of artificial irrigation as in Pieil- 
moiit. The pasture grounds arc very rich, and Biq)})ort numbers of liorried cattle, many of wliieh 
are exported. Besides these, the exports embrace cum, silk, iron, a little wine, marble, timt>er, 
and sulphur matches. 

Tlie silk braccio = 2.3-40 Imp. inches; and the cloth bracelo - 2.''.'.3fi Imp. miles. The hiolea, 
land-measure, of 6 tari = 3 Imp. acre nearly. The stajo, grain measure, of 16 (luartcrole = 1*41.3 
Imp. bushel. The riibblo 012.3 lbs. = 18*08 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Accounts are stated in lire of 20 soldi. The Purina lira — 2Jd. nearly. In 18tl.3, the national re¬ 
venue amounted to ib*275|834; and the debt to dL‘428,Ooo. 

PARSNIP (Pmtinaca Sativa), a biennial British plant, common in calcareous 
8oils^ and used chiefly as a vegetable. It i.s next in v.ahio to whitc-bcet, as a sac¬ 
charine root, containing 9 per cent, of sugar. An ardent spirit of excellent quality 
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is obtained from it; and parsnii)-wiuo ( Vide Mr Roberts’ British Wine-Maker), 
is said to possess a finer flavour than that obtained from any other British produce. 

PARTNEllSHIP is a contract by wliich two or more pepons agree to bring 
together certain articles of property, or valuable acts of service, uniting the com- 
mcu’cial proceeds in a <!oinnion fund, divisible according to some particular rato 
among the partners. One may bring money, another mav bring his industry, 
a third may bring professional talent, and a fourth, pcrliaps, his mere name 
and influence in society, as their respective contributions to the common ^tocli; 
the pecuniary results of wlncli may bo distributed among these jjartners in pro¬ 
portions of corresponding variety. The position of a j)artuer being, as between 
the parties themselves, beneficiary, will rc(juire something more to prove it than 
tlio mere consent of the individual. As re>pecta third parties, however, the part¬ 
ner’s condition being onerous, there are acts of his own which will bo sufficient 
to place him in that position ; hence arises the natural divisifm of the law of 
partnorshii> into the obligations of partners to each other, and the obligations 
of partners to tlic public. 

(J/dif/ntions hetmeen the Partners .—All persons free to contract may enter into 

C artiiership with each other for any lawful purpose ; and it may be formed either 
y a regular contract, or by the mere act of mutual trading. In the former case, 
tlic contract rules all transactions. A majority cannot alter it, or go beyond its 
limits, against the will of the minority, unless it be part of the agreement that 
a majority may bind tlio whole. There is a choice of persons in a partner- 
.ship, and so a majority cannot force a new partner on the minority. The execu¬ 
tors of a deceasetf partner ai'O not allowed to occupy his place, unless there bo a 
stipulation to that <‘ftect in the contract. The nature of the partnership, how¬ 
ever, may be such, that, instead of there being a choice of persons, any one who 
performs certain conditions i.s entitled to be a inembpi** as in the formation of a 
Joint-stock company, where swap is publicly sold. The respective amounts of 
profit and loss acciaiing to tho partners wall generally be provided for by the 
deed of i>artiicrship. Where there is no deeci, or no provision on the subject, 
e<jnality is presumed. Tho partnership is cwisidered in law a distinct person 
from the individuals forming it. Tho property which each individual brings into 
the concern, Ix^comcs the property of the company, and ceases to be that of the 
imiividnal. When there is capital embarked in the concern by one party, and 
not by •>thers, it will almost always bo tho case that tho prospective right of pro- 
perty’in the stock, as distinct from the profits, will be«ifixcd by agreement ; and 
the cases where this has not taken place are so few that the law is not very dis¬ 
tinct on tho point. In one class of partnerships only—adventures, does there 
appear to be a general rule, which is, that, “ if a person agree to bo interested 
ill tho profit and loss of an adventure, this agreement alone will not constitute 
him a partner in tho goods which are the subject-matter of the adventure.” {Coll- 
yer, 107.) 

An imiividnal partner may buy or borrow from the firm, and the firm may do 
so from him. The partners are individually bound to the company as its accre¬ 
dited agents, in whiidi capacity they are not allowed to entertain a separate in¬ 
terest from it, by secretly carrying on the business for which the partnership was 
established, or by using the knowledge acquired in its affairs to tho purpose of 
competing with tho partnership in purchases, &c. Any advantages that may 
happen to he so acquired by individual partners are generally ailjudged to be held 
by lliem in trust for the companv. The partnership has a claim upon the time 
and attention of each partner, eitlier in terms of tho agreement, or in accordance 
with tho circumstances, where there is no special provision. Tho position in which 
the person was placed before the partnership commenced, will affect such a ques¬ 
tion ; thus, professional manufacturers entering into partnership with an attorney 
in good practice, whom they know to be fully occupied with his profession, would 
undoubtedly not bo entitled to insist on his "bestowing tho same attention on the 
inanufaetnriiig biisinegg as themselves. A partner entitled to share in the profits, 
is not, witliont express stipulation, entitled to special remuncraUon for any amount 
of attention which he may bestow on tho business of the •establishment. 

If tho partners differ with each other on points such as those just discussed, 
tho courts will not, in any ordinary case, interfert) to settle tho accounts hetiyeen 
them without a dissolution. Where there are articles of partnership, there is a 
remedy in the courts of common law in England, and tho Court of Session in ScoW 
land, lor breach of perfornianco of the stipulations. Wliere tliero are no articles, 
tho remedy, by account between the partners, can, in England, only be had in the 
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courts of equity. Wlioro an account has been taken and a balance struck, a 
partner may sue at law for what appears due to him on that balanco ; and ho may 
so sue for cash advanced by him to his partner before the paitncrship. 

Obligations to the Public .—We now come to consider tho manner in which per¬ 
sons become liable to the public as partners. A man becomes a partner by allowing 
the world in gencr^ to presume that ho is one : as, by having his name on the sign 
of a shop, or on tho bills of parcels, invoices, or a<!countH, or by putting his name to 
the negotiable instruments drawn on tho firm. Where there are su<;h manifesta¬ 
tions of partnership, the party continues^ to bo liable, though iiotico of dissolution 
should be given in the Gazette \ and it is even said, that he will bo liable though 
the person claiming against him was ignorant at the time when he contracted 
of the circumstances so inferring liability, and was not induced to contract with 
the firm by the belief that such a person was liable as a partner for its engage¬ 
ments. Where A took a promissory note from a firm, B stating that he had retired 
from tho firm, but that it nad been stipulated that his name should remain in it fur 
some days, within which days tho note was drawn, B was held liable (Brown v. 
Leonard, 2 Chilly^ 120). A person will not continue liable, however, for the 
remissuess of his partners in neglecting to disconnect his name with tho company, 
if ho has not given his consent to its remaining, and if he has taken all proper steps 
to give notice to all concerned. This is generally accomplished by advertisement 
in tho Gazette, and by special notice to the parties with whom the fii’m has deal¬ 
ings. But there may be circumstantial notice, which a party will have to disregard 
at his own peril: as where there is a change in tho wording of tho checks, bills, 
invoices, &c. The advertisement in tho Gazette is sufficient notice to all who have 
not had dealings with tho concern. 

Persons intending to agree for a share of the profits as tho remuneration of 
labour, generally involve thepaselvcs in tho liability of a partner, “ 1 f a person agree 
to pay another, for his labour in a concern, a given sum, in proportion to a given 
quantum of the profits, it has been considered to bo settled that this does tiot con¬ 
stitute a partnership as to third persons ; but that it docs constitute a partnership 
if he have a specific interest in theprofits themselves, as profits ” iMontague^ 10). 
An agreement that a broker shall have for his profit whatever he can obtain upon 
the sales above a certain sum, does not constitute partnership ; but one coal-dealer 
having agreed with another to bring customers to the concern, receiving in return 
an annuity and 2s. for every chaldron sold, was held a partner, she having allowed 
her name to be used ( Youqg v. Mrs Axtell, cited 2 Hy. Blackst. 242). If tho companv 
be accommodated with money, the interest or return for which rises and falls witli 
the profit, it will undoubtedly make the lender a partner. In short, it may be safel v 
taken as a rule, that where any one has an interest in a concern, the extent of which 
is solely measured by the result of the transactions of that concern, ho is liable to 
tho world as a partner. When the circumstances on their original merits are sufficient 
to found such responsibility, it will not affect tho matter tiiat tho individuals have 
otherwise arranged with each other, or even that third parties wore ignorant of 
the responsibility of an implied partner, and dealt without regard to his credit. 

Each partner is liable, to the full extent of all he possesses, for tho general obli¬ 
gations of the company, and each is its accredited representative, entitled, like an 
agent, to bind it to all suitable obligations. In England, a partner can only engage 
the company in simple contracts ; he cannot bind it by deod, unless ho be expressly 
empowered by deed to do so. In Scotland, the distinction between simple contract 
ana deed does not exist; but in practice, from the simply administratorial nature 
of the acts which may bo transacted by individuals, the law is very nearly identical 
with that of England. “ Although,” says Professor Bell. “ a partner be thus em¬ 
powered by implied mandate to hind the company and his copartners in acts of 
ordinary administration, and in tho usual course of trade, he holds no such power 
to bind m extraordinary acts out of the usual course. Thus, a reference to arbitra¬ 
tion will not bind the company, if signed or agreed to by one of tho partners, unless 
expressly agreed to or homologated by the rest, or by tho company” {Com. ii. 
618). The engagements which a single partner can bind the company to, must bo 
acts of administration naturally connected with tho business of tho partnership. A 
reference to arbitration and a guarantee aro out of the ordinary course of business, 
and would require special authority ; but a partner may pledge the goods belonging 
to the company. The transaction does not require to be strictly confined to the 
line of trade, as defined in the articles of partnership. The powers of individuals 
may there,it is true, bo limited; but tho public, not aware of tho limitation, are not 
bound by it, and, when they see a partner ready to transact in the name of the 
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firm such operations as it is natural that he would have to transact in tho course of 
the business for which the company exists, they are entitled to place faith in him. 
Negotiable instruments are presumed to be in the way of business of every descrip¬ 
tion of commercial partnership, and so each partner is entitled to draw, accept, 
and indorse bills and notes for the company. If a bill be drawn on llie partner¬ 
ship, by its usual collective name, and bo simply accc 2 )ted by one member signing 
his own name, he will bind the whole. But it is essential to tliis species of obliga¬ 
tion, as to others, that it have the appearance of being contracted for tho ]|choof of 
the firm, and in the course of its legitimate business. In partnerships purely Cbm- 
mercial, the presumption will always bo in its favour ; but it is otherwise in farm¬ 
ing and mining speculations ; tho presumption hero is af)ninst the negotiable in¬ 
strument being in the usual course of tho business of tho firm, but it may still be 
proved to bo so. In a partnership where no capital is required, it is clear that ono 
partner cannot bind tho others in negotiable instruments. 

A partner being in the eye of the law the agent of tho company, many analogies 
may be drawn to illustrate his powers, from tho authority of agents to bind their 
principals in tho course of ordinary transactions ; and it may be inferred, tliat 
where the partner exceeds his proper power, tho firm, or another partner, as tho 
case may be, may adopt the act as a principal does that of his agent. [Princii'al 
AND _Aoknt.] The obligation having been incurred by the partner in the name of 
the firm, and being Avithin his express or implied authority, his subsequent frau¬ 
dulent application of the consideration to his own use will not aftect tho responsi¬ 
bility. Thus, where a partner bought for the company, who were harness-makers, 
a number of bits for bi’idlcs, and immediately pawned them for his own use, tho 
other partners in vain endeavoured to defend themselves on the plea that the 
articles had never gone into tho company’s stock, and that the transaction was a 
simple fraud by one of the partners (Bond v. Gibson and Jejdison, 1 Camp. IHo). 
If the person dealing with the partner, however, be accessory to the fraud, or if he 
know or suspect that a fraud is to be committed, or if he bo jdaced in a situation 
in w hich a man of ordinary discernment ought to know or suspect that the partner 
is exceeding tho limits of Ids authority, the otiier j)arf ners will not be liable. Wh<?ro 
an individual takes from a partner a security in name of tho linn, for a debt duo 
by tho individual partner, fraud or such negligeuco as will free the other partners 
is alw’ays presumed, subject of course to proof on the part of the creditor tliat ho 
hail every I'cason to believe that the partner acted within his authority. Where a 
debt incurred for tho partner himself, but in tho naiq^ of the firm, is liquidated by 
such a security, tho presumption is against tho other partners. Negotiable instru¬ 
ments bearing tho partnership name, though obtained by collusion with an indivi¬ 
dual partner, are gooil against the others in tho hands of onerous and bona Jide 
holders. [Bill of Exciianue.] 

As a counterpart to tho povver of tho individual members to bind tho company, 
those who contract with such individuals w ill in similar circumstances bo bound to 
the company. Thus, where a moinber sells partnership goods, though in liis own 
name, the company may sue for tho price. They cannot, however, make the thinl 
jiarty suffer for the fraud of tho partner; and so, if tho purcliaser was creditor of tho 
partner at the time of tho purchase, ho is allowed to set off the two sums against 
ea4>h other ; for tho chance of set-off may have been tho inducement to the bargain. 
It is a general doctrine that tho rights of the firm against third parties may bo 
released by any one of its members, and payment to one is in all cases payment to 
tho whole, unless there bo fraud committed and connived at by the jiayer. 

Dissolution .—A limit to tho partnership may be fixed in tho articles, and if not 
definitively flxcd,may bo deduced from circumstances. A i>artiicrship is nut, however, 
dissolved by the mere expiry of its period of continuance, it is merely then terminable; 
and if tho parties continue to transact business as usual, an indefinite partnership 
is entered on. A partnershij) may bo dissolved before the arrival of tho period to 
which its duration is fixed, on just cause, such as, that tho object of the association 
is impracticable, or that the farther pursuit of it would bo attended lyith inevitable 
loss, or that one of tho partners has become insane. Such remedy will be given on 
the application of a portion of tho partners, by the courts of equity in England 
or tho Court of Session in Scotlanil. When all the partners agree, tho company 
may of course be at any time dissolved, notwithstanding any i>rcvions stipulation 
to the contrary. A partnership at will, or without any specified limit, may bo 
dissolved at the pleasure of any ono partner. But a partner is not entitled suddenly 
to dissolve the connexion for the purpose of taking iiis colleagues by surprise, and 
immediately pursuing the partnership business for his own advantage. Where a 
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partner attempts such a project, he will have to communicate the advantage to his 
colleagues, as whore one partner obtained a renewal of the lease of the company’s 

{ U'emises, without warning the others of his intention to apply for it (Featherston- 
laugh V. Fenwick, 17 Vescy^ 2f)J5). The death of a partner operates as a dissolu¬ 
tion, unless it be stipulated that his representatives are to succeed to him, in which 
case the obligation is a right in which they represent their predecessor. In I’hig- 
land, an adjudication in bankruptcy against a partner, and the marriage of a female 
partner,,flissolve partnership. In Scotland, it is held that, “ hv/. The marriage of a 
ienfiilo partner of a company scema a change so important that it sliouhl form a 
ground for dissolving the i)artnorship. Incapacity may be by bankruptcy or 
disease. Insolvency of a partner does not alone dissolve a partnership. It docs 
not operate as a transfer, iior tie up the hands of the partner. Neithtu" lias bank¬ 
ruptcy under the Act JG%‘, c. 5, any effect of this sort ; and it may bo doubted 
whether it would ilissolve a partnership. Hut bankruptcy by seiiucstration, which 
transfers to the creditors all the partners’ rights, will unquestionably have this effect. 
So it would appear would a trust-deed for the benefit of creditors.” (BelPs Com. 
ii. 634.) 

Bankruptcy. —There is a considerable difference bctw’e<.*n the practice of those 
parts of the einjiirc which follow the law of England, and the practice in Scotland, 
as to the distribution of the estate, where both the firm and individual partners 
become bankrupt. According to the former, the partnership estate and the indi¬ 
vidual estates are separated from each other, each becoming liable for its own 
dt‘bts in the first place. 'I'ho joint estate is first apjilied to the payment of tho 
partnership creditors, the surplus only going to the creditors of the separate estates ; 
and tho separate estates are first ajiplied to tho resixsctive separate <lebts, tho sur¬ 
plus only going to the creditors of tho joint estate. “ In Scotland, the creditors of 
a comiiany have set apart, as held in trust exclusively for them, the partnership 
estate, for payment oi their debts against the company ; and they have a riglit to 
be ranked as creditors, for the balance unpaid, on the private estate of the pai tnei’s ” 
{Bell's Com. ii. 660). To the English rule there are exceptions. A joint creditor, 
who is tho petitioning creditor in a sofiarato Jiat^ ma^ prove against tho s(*parato 
estate, and so may a joint creditor, where there is no joint estate whatever, and no 
solvent partner to meet tho responsibilities of the company. Where a partner be¬ 
comes bankrupt, tho assignee (m Scotland the trustee) takes his place as a member 
of tho partnership, for tho purpose of winding up its affairs. Tho creditors are en¬ 
titled to tho bankrupt’s individual share of the property in common, subject to the 
state of the partnershi]) accounts. No member of the company has any claim on its 
bankrupt estate until tho claims of the joint creditors are satisfied. 

After an act of dissolution, a partnership exists only for the purpose of wimling 
up its affairs, by converting the estate with all expedition into money, and dividing 
the proceeds among the partners. It is often agreed that the business of winding- 
up is to be transacted by one member of tho company, but tho partners still con¬ 
tinue liable for his transactions with third parties, so far as consistent with the 
powers which the public may have reason to suppose that ho has been intrusted 
with. Where it is known that the partnership is dissolved, such a person will not 
bo entitled to pledge tho credit of his copartners to a negotiable instrument. It is 
one of the privileges of a partner to insist, on occasion of a dissolution, that all 4lio 
partnership property bo brought to public sale. ( Montague on Bartiicrship. Cary 
on Partnership. CoUyer on Partnership. SmUk's Mercantile X., 18-56‘. Bell's 
Corn. ii. 612-669.) [Company. ConpoiiATioN. doiNT-fcjTOCK.J 
PASSENGER. [Customs. Emioiiatjun. Smuooling.J 
PATENT-LETTEltS are those public acts of the crown, which, being patent or 
open to the public at large, have tho great seal appended to them. Corporations 
are thus constituted, and ]^*erages may bo thus conferred. The most important 
description of letters-iiatent, however, are those commonly known by tho name of 
patents, in which the crown confers a monopoly in some now invention of a useful 
manufacture or commodity, on tho inventor or those authorized by him. In Eng¬ 
land, by 21 Jas. I. c. 3, this authority was retained when the power of the crown 
to grant monopolies in other cases was abolished by act of Parliament, and the 
practice seems to have been tacitly adopted in Scotland. liy that act, tlie period 
beyond which tho crown cannot grant tho privilege is fourteen years ; but by a 
late act a patent may bo renewed for seven years. 

The procedure commences with a petition, narrating the utility of the invention, 
and praying for tho usual privilege of the solo working, constructing, making. 
Belling, using, and exercising of the said invention.” Tho parts of the kingdom for 
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which the patent is prayed must bo mentioned. One patent will serve (if specially 
desired) for En#;laua and the colonies. The patent states a time within which the 
“ specification,” as described below, must be lodged. In practice, two months is 
the period when the patent is for England only, four months when it is for England 
and Scotland, and six mouths when it is for tiie United Kingdom (Curpmaet oa 
J^atentSy (>’2). The expense of obtaining a patent for England is estimated ut 
.Cl‘20, for Scotland at A'lOO, and for Ireland at £125, or upAvards {Report of Select 
Coiiimittee on Ratents, 12th June 1»2J>, p. 17). • 

In Engi.and, the petition is accompanied by a declaration before a iSlaster in 
Chancery, that the j)etitioner has invented or imimrted the article. The petition 
an<l declaration are lodged at the Home Office ; and in a few days the former is 
roturne<i, with a reference to the Attorney or Solicitor General. It is in the option 
of the applicant to lay it before either of these oflicers. The clerk of the law'-officer 
searches his books for a caveat that may affect the petition, and if he find one, gives 
notice to the i)arty who entered it, who has a week to give uoti(!e of imposition. 
1'he law-officer hears i)arties and reports. This report receives the royal warrant 
at the Home Office, directing a bill to be prepared for the royal signature. The 
warrant is then taken to the Patent Office, where again it may be opposed on a 
caveat. Jf the law-officer decide in favour of the applicant, he signs the bill, which 
then goes to the Signet Office, where it receives a warrant called a signet bill, and 
}>asscs to the I’rivy Seal. A Privy Seal warrant, or Privy Seal bill, anthori/ing 
the appending of the Great Seal, is granted, and coming then before the Lord 
Chancellor, it may bo opposed for the last time. Here the letters-patent are uiado 
out and sealed with the Great Seal. 

In Scotland, the declaration is made before a Justice of the Peace, the petition 
and declaration are referrcil to the Lord Advocate, a Queen’s warrant isgranteil, 
and the seal appointed by the Treaty of Union as a siibstitute for the Great Seal is 
ai>pended. 

In Iuicland, the petition and declaration are referred to the T.ord-Licutenant, a 
Queen's letter is granted on his report, and the Great Seal of Ireland is appended. 

(COM.MKNTARV ON TIIU LaW OK I’aTKNTS.) * 


Caveat. —Any one fwirinK lliat his invention 
may l)c anticipated heforo iie is ready to apidy 
for a i>:i(eiit, may lodjre a “ caveat” witli tlie 
laiv-otticers td tlie crown. Tliis is a request that 
notice may he Kivcii to the person wlio enters it, 
if ai>plicatiun he made fora patent on tlio siil>- 
joct of an invention wliich ho describes in Kcncral 
terms. Tin, caveat secures no monopoly or ex- 
clnsivo riiiht against the pahlic itssolc'eircct is 
n.itainst any otlicr person’s riffht to obtain a 
patent for the invention. If any person, there¬ 
fore, makes and vends the commodity in the 
mean time, tlie caveat bocomos useless, for 
iieitlier tlie inventor nor any other person can 
otilain a patent. 

When a eaveat is loilffcd, if any person applies 
fora patent relating to tho same subject, the 
lodger receives notice, and has seven ilays for 
deciding whet tier he shall oiq>ose the application. 
If he oppose, both parties are heard by the law- 
officer of the crown. If the inventions are dif¬ 
ferent, each may obtain a patent. If both have 
made the same invention, neither can obtain 
one. If tlie one has horrowetl from the other, 
however, the original inventor will undoiditedly 
bo entitled to the patent. A caveat expires iii 
a year, but may be renewed. 

Prolongation of a patent for seven years, after 
tho e.xpiry of the original fourteen, mav be 
granted in terms of the act 5 A <> Wni. IV'. c. «;J. 
rile applicant publishes his intention to apply 
for the ]>rolungatiun to her majestv in council, 
by advertisement thrice in the London (lazel te, 
in three London papers, and thrice in a local 
paper—where his inauufaetiiro is carried on, or 
(if he carry on nonei where he resides. He then 
petitions the council. A caveat may bo lodged 
against the prolongation. The jndieial commit - 
tee, hearing parties, and examining witnesses, 
report whether tho prolongation should he grant¬ 
ed or not, Theso proceedings must all be fol- 


I lowed out before the original period of fourteen 
j years expires. 

7'A<; Invention. —It is a requisite that the in¬ 
vention ho conipk-te of its kind, constituting 
when embodiei^ vendible article. The discovery 
of a mere principle cannot bo protected,—a 
practical result in tlie form of an article of eoni- 
merc«! mii.st be sliown. The inrention must have 
been made by the claimant of tlie patent, or 
niuvt have been introduced by him Irom a foreign 
country. It. must not have been used heforo, 
or employed as an article of trade or manufac¬ 
ture, cither by the petitioner or any other per¬ 
son. Use ill line of the divisions of the United 
Kingdom will not invalidate a patent for any 
other part, if obtained by the original inventor 
j or importer from aliroad. By 5 As 0 Win. IV. 

I c. IW, provision is made for protecting parties 
from the couseqiienccs of immaterial and nomi- 
! nal adoi>tions of previous inventions. 

! The. Title, under which the patent is petitioned 
■ for is an object of importance, as it is by its ap¬ 
plicability to the invention that the lod.^'r ol a 
eaveat knows whether the application will inter¬ 
fere with himself or not. it mu-t con vi*y an idea 
' of what has l>eon invented, but of nothing more, 
i Thus, Lord Cochrane’s patentfor naphtha-lamps 
j was found void, becjinsc it was called “ a method 
I or methods of more complet»-ly lighting cities, 
(towns, and villages;” whereas, though it was 
only for .siieh a jnirpose that his invention could 
I apparently be u-ed. from the noxious nature of 
' the inatcriaLs. tlic invention was after all but a 

I lamp .suitable for the purpose of burning naphtha, 

and should, it was said, he ealli'd so (Coehrano 
V. Smetiinrst, 1 Stark. do5). 'riie title inu.st not 
contain more uses for the eonimodity than tiKiso 
which it is adapted to; so Felton’s patent in 
1827, for “ a machine for an expeditious and 
correct mode of giving a lino edge to knives, 
rai£urs, scissors, and other cutting instruineuts. 
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V'asheldbnd.bccauscthe machincdcscribcrl would Amendment .—^By 5 & 6 Wm. IV.c. (13, a person 
not sharpen scissors. (Holroyd on PatenU, 94.) w)io bolds a patent may enter an amendment 

The Specification or description of tlie inven- with the clerk of tl>o patents of England, Scot- 
tion enrolled by the patentee requires peculiar land, or Ireland, with consent of one of the law> 
attention. The invention must be accurately oflicers of the crown. Thu amendment may 
ascertained and particularly described : it must extend to “ a disclaimer of any part of either 
be set forth in the most minute detail. Tlicdis- the title of the invention or the speciilcntiun, 
closiiru of the 8(!crct is considered as the price st.ating the reason fur such disclaimeror “ a 
which the patentee pays for this limited mono- memorandum of any alteration in the said title 
poly, aiN^ therefore it ought to he full and cor- or specification, not being such disclaimer or 
redt, in order tha ; the subject of his patent may such alteration as shall extend the exclusive 
at its expiration be well known, and that the right granted by the sfud letters-patent.” Such 
public may reap from it the same advantages as amendment is considered a part of the specihear 
nave accrued to him {Godson on Patents, l(M5-7). tion. A caveat may be lodged, giving tiie party 
On the proper characteristics of thespeciflcation, a right to be heard against tlic amendment be- 
Mr Godson farther siiys, (p. 11(1), “ It is a/tm- fore the law-nihccrs. The law-officer may rc- 
damental rule, on which all others for making quire an advertisement to be niado before ho 
and judging of a specification depend, that the grunts his consent to the amondmunt. No 
secret must be disclosed and the invention dc- amendment can be pleaded in any action pciid- 
Bci'ibcd in such a manner that men of common ing at the time when it is enrolled. 
tmderstandinff, with a moiierate kswwiedye of Extent of the Privilege .—It is a condition in 
the art, may be enabled to make thu subject of every patent, that the patentee shall not, by 
the patent. assignment or otherwise, extend the privilege to 

“ The description must be confined to the any number of persons exceeding five, or open 
manufacture, that the novelty maybe known, any books for public subscriptions to raise munuy 
Extraneous matter, however learned, must not for carrying on the operation from persons cx- 
be introduced to darken it. Though it is ad- ccediiig that number, and that ho shall not pre- 
dressed to the public in general, it liccd nut bo sumo to act as a corporate body. This dues nut 
so circumstantial, or so explanatory, that per- prevent the patentee fnim granting licenses to 
sons entirely ignorant of the science*from which any number of persons to use his patent, pro- 
the subject is taken may thereby alone be able viacd the consideration they pay be a sum cer- 
to learn and use the invention. Nor, on the tain, cither received in full at the time of grant- 
other hand, should the description be so concise ing, or paid periodically. It is when the con¬ 
ns to become obscure.” • sidcration for the coTnnuniicatiun of the privilege 

If things are described as being used to produce is connected with the profits, and constitutes a 
tbectTect, which really have not been used, they partnership between the patentee and the privi- 
are presumetl to be stated for the puriiose of leged per.son, that the above restriction conics 
misleading, and will have the effect of destroy- into operation. 

ing the patent. Such also is the effect of any Except in so far as thus limited, the patentee 
attempt to conceal the use of known materials has full command over his privilege. Whenever 
by an obscure methofl of describing them, or by it is infringed ho can obtain damages. Whether 
a technical description of the method in whicfi the patent infringed bo a valid one will depend 
they arc forinc<l, such as to make that appear on the matters already discus.sed. 
liart of the invention. (Savory v. Price, 1 ii. By 5 tfc (J Wm. I v. c. 83, when a person is 
M. 1.) *■ pursued for infringement of patent, if he intend 

Improvements .—^^Vlleroan improvement mere- to object to the validity of the patent, he must 
ly has been invented, care must be taken not to give notice of his objections; and he can prove 
make the terms of the specification such that a no other objections but such as he gives notico 
reader may be led to infer that a part of the of, unless with the discretionary permission of 
commodity, well known before, has been inven- the judge on special cause shown, 
ted by tlie patentee. Mr Godson lays down these Tiio patentee can convey his privilege in full, 
modes of specification as the best adapted with his right of action, or he may communicate 

“ First, Hy dcscribingthe whole manufacture. It by license, or convey a share in it, subject to 
and then particularizing, with great exactness, the limitations noticed above. It is available to 
the addition of tlie inventor. creditors on bankruptcy. 

“ Secondly, By a description of the whole By the act of 6 & 6 Wm. IV., whoever, with- 
manufacturc, pointing out the parts that cither out license of a patentee, imitates his mark or 
arc old or not material to the invention. stamp, or by the use of the word “ patent," or 

“ Jhirdly, By giving an accurate and intolli- otherwise, endeavours to make articles pass off 
gent description of the improvement, and the as those of the patentee, is liable to forfeit X'.'id 
manner in which it is applied to the subject, or for euch offence. The act permits an article, 
parts that are old. for the making of which a patent lias expired, 

“ Fourthly, My describing the whole manu- to be marked as “ patent.” 
facturc, if it be an improvement of another for {Godson on Patents. Holroyd on Patents. 
which a patent has been obtained, taking care Carpmael on Patents. Webster on Patents. JBur- 
to refer in the new specification to that of tho ton's Manual of the Law of Scotland, 520-540.) 
former patent.” (156-7.) 

PAWN, OR PLEDGE, is a contract by which a lender, or other creditor, is put 
in possession of somo article of moveable property, which he retains as a sceurity 
for tho payment of a debt. There are several transactions of this class which can 
only bo legally undertaken with a licensed pawnbroker, and to these cases tho 
statutory regulations abrid/;ed below strictly apply. There are certain principles 
of mercantile law which, however, apply to cases not coming within these regula¬ 
tions. 

The person who gives the pledge is called the pawner, and the person who 
receives it the pawnee. The contract is one of those bailments to which the rules 
of careful custody apply, and the pawnee is held responsible for ordinary care of 
the pledge deposited with him. [Bailment.] If, being of a perishable character. 
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it perish in the course of nature, he is not responsible, and may recover his money. 
If it is of a nature to be deteriorated by use, as wearing apparel, he is not entitled 
to the use of it. In the case of an animal which is not deteriorated by use, and 
tlie cessation to employ which is a loss of valuable services,—as in the case of a 
horse or a dog,—it is sin understood part of tho contract that the pawnee has the 
use of tho pledge. Where there is neither advantage nor disadvantage to the 
sirticle in using it,—as in the case of jewellery,—^it would appear that the pawnee 
may use tho pledge, but that he is absolutely responsible tor all dama^ or loss 
that may arise from tho use. Ho must give up the pledge on a tender or the ‘debt, 
and, unless by special contract, there is no time when the pledger cannot redeem. 
{‘Sir K. Tomlins, voce Pawn. Jones on Bailments, 75-8.5.) 

rKi.NciPAii Statutory Regulations as to Pawnbrokers. 


By '2~t Geo. HI. c. 411, and 39 & 40 Geo. 
III. c. 99, every pawnbroker must take out a 
staiiip-lieense. Persons who take no higher 
than 5 per cent, per anuiitn for money lent on 
pledge, are not to be dcemeil pawnbrokers. 
I’awiibrokors must, under u penalty, enter every 
Rflvance (if exceeding .’is.), with a description of 
tlie pledge, the date, and tho name and address 
of the person pawning the goods, and of the 
owner, ni a book, and must copy tho entry on 
the ticket; all advances .above IDs. must be en¬ 
tered in aseparato book and numbored, the num¬ 
ber being marked on tlic ticket. 

Tho pawnbroker must tile a duplicate on a 
pledge being redeemed, stating his profit. Pawn¬ 
brokers receiving in pledge uiitinisncd manufac¬ 
tures or apparel, from tho persons to whom they 
arc coinmitted to be linishcd, forfeit double the 
sum lent, and must restore the goods. On the 
declaration of the proprietor ofany goods .showing 
just cause to presume them unlawfully pawned, 
warrant may bo granted by a Justice to search 
for them, by breaking oi>en doors, &c., and to 
restore them to the owner. 

There are provisions authorizing justices to 
enforce ro.stitutiou of pledge.^ for loans under 
cb'lD, on tender of the sum and profits. Where 
a ticket is destroyed or mislaid, the pawnbroker 
may be compelled to give the owner a copy of 
it, with a blank affidavit, which being filled up 
by a justice, on evidence of ownership and the 
))urty’s solemn declaration, restores to him the 
right to redeem the goods. 

Where it is proved to a justice that a pawn¬ 
broker has embezzled or injured a pledge, or 
sold it before tho proper time, ho may award 
damages. 

A pawnbroker not producing his books and 
papers unmutilated when required by a magis¬ 
trate, in consequence of any criminal or other 
question, is liable to a penalty. Pawnbrokers 
must not take pledges from persons intoxicated, 
or from children under 12 years of age. There 
are also other provisions for the prevention of 
fraudulent plcdgings and other ofienccs incident 
to the nature of the transaction. 

Information against pawnbrokers for olTences 
must be given within twelve calendar months. 

The following is the rate of profit or interest 
which pawnbrokers are entitled to charge per 


calendar month (a charge for one month being 
duo at any time before its expiry, but charges 
for additional months not commencing until after 
the expiry of seven days, and being to the ex¬ 
tent of only one-half the profit, until after the 
expiry of the first fourteen day.s). For 2s, (id., 
one halfpenny. For 5s., one penny. For 7s. (id,, 
three h.alfpencc. For IDs., twopence. For 12.s. («1., 
twopence halfpenny. For 15.'5., threepence. For 
17s. (id., threepence halfpenny. For a sum of 
jfcT, fourpence ; and so on progressively and in 
proportion for any sum not exeeisling 4d.s. For 
every .sum exceeding 4D.s. and not exceeding 42 h., 
cightpcncc; and for every sum exct'cdiog 42s. 
and not exceeding £10, threepence to every 
£1, and so on in proportion for any fractional 
sum. Where any intermediate sum lent on a 
pledge exeeoels 2s. (kl. and ihn-s not execi'd 408., 
a sum of fourpenci.- may be charged in proportion 
to each .£1. I*awnbrokers must expose to sight 
in their offices tables of these rates, and of the 
rates charged for tickets as above. 

•Goods pawned are forfeited on tho expiry of a 
year, exclusive of the day of pawning. But it 
luis been held that the property is not transfer¬ 
red, but that the pawnbroker merely has a right 
to sell the article; and couseiiucntly that, on a 
claim after this period, with tender of principal 
and intcrcM, the property must bo restored if 
unsold. (Walter v. Smith, fi Barn. AM. 439.) 

All pledges for sums above IDs. and not more 
than .£10, must be sold by auction, preparatory 
to which they must be expo.scd to public view, 
and advertised according to fixed regulations. 
Fictures, prints, books, bronzes, statues, busts, 
carvings in ivory and marble, cameos, intaglios, 
musical, mathematical, and philosophical in¬ 
struments, and china, must be sold in stiles by 
themselves, at some one of four periods in tho 
year, viz. on the first Mondays of January, 
April, July, and October, and following days, 
with tho usual preliminaries, under penalty. If 
the owner give notice befiwe one witness to a 
pawnbroker not to sell a pledge at the expiry of 
•a yesir, it must be kept, liable to the redemption 
of the owner, for three mouths additional. Fawn- 
brokers must keep accounts of .such fwiles in a 
specified shape, open to any person interested, 
on payment of a penny. Pawnbrokers must not 
purchase pledges except at the auctions. 


PEAR, tho well-known fruit of the Pyrus communis, id extensively cultivated in 
this country, more particularly in Worcestershire, where it is made into perry. 
** Tho fruit catalogue of tho Horticultural Society cont.aius above (>00 varieties of 
the pear ; and it is there observed, that the newly introduced Flonii.'^h kini^ aro of 
much more inmortance than the greater part of tho sorts which have been hitherto 
cultivated in Groat Britain, and wdicu brought into Use, will give qiiito a new fea¬ 
ture to the dessert.” ( Feg. Substances, vol. i. p. 284.) Tho quantity imported is 
small. The timber of tho pear-tree is light, smootli,aud comjiact, and adapted for 
carving, for picture-frames, and tool-hauillcs. , _ 

PEARL (Ft. & Ger. Perle. Arab. Looloo. Pers. Mincareed. Cyng. 
Afoottoo), a spherical concretion found inside of tho shell of the Concha Afaraariti- 
fera, a testaceous fish of tho oyster kind. It consists of alternate concentric layers 
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of membrane and carbonate of lime. The best are of a clear bright whitcnesfi, free 
from 8i)Ot or stain, with the surface naturally smooth and glossy. The largest aro 
the most valuable. Those of a round form are pjteferrod, but the larger pear-shaped 
ones are esteemed for ear-rings. Seed-jtearh aro those of the smallest size. I’he 
most extensive pearl-fisheries at present a re those in the Gulf of Manaar in Ceyloji, 
whore the finest aro procured, and near Bahrein Island, in the Gulf of Persia. The 
not revenue derived from the Ceylon fishery for the 9 years prior to 1034, was t'l 45,000; 
in 1035 it i»roduccd £30,000. At Bahrein, the fishery, according to Lieutenant 
WeKste«f,emploj s in the season about 4300 boats. Pearls aro also obtaiue<l at the 
S. extremity of the Indian peninsula, in the Saluk islands, and in other parts of 
the east. They wore also formerly procured in various parts of the New World, 
but the American fisheries are now of little importance. Pearls aro likewise 
found on the Algerine coast, and in some parts of Europe. In Britain, a coarse 
kind may bo got in some rivers, particularly the Tay, from a largo sized muscle 
(Unio Marqariiifera). The best pearl-oysters arc generally found in water about 
7 fathoms deep, and are procured by divers who remain under water scraping them 
oft* rocks for 60 or 55 seconds at a time. A diver often brings up in his basket 150 
oysters at a dip, but at other times not more than 5. The most valuable on record 
are, one purchased by Tavernier at Catifa, in Arabia, the diameter of which was 
rather more than half an inch, the length upwards of two inches, and the price 
£110,000; and one obtained by Philip 11. in 1587, from the island of Margarita, 
otf the Colombian coast, which weighed 250 carats, and was estimated at 150,000 
dollars. The value of pearls, however, has now fallen, chiefly owing to the great 
improvement which has taken place in preparing them artificially. The best imi¬ 
tation ones are perhaps those made by a Frenchman named Jaqtiin, by covering 
the inside of hollow glass beads with essence d’orient. Boman pearls aro i>rcpared 
with the purest and finest alabaster. 

PEASE (Ua. JErter. . Du. lirwten. Fr. Pots, Ger. Erhsen, It. PiseHL l^or. 
Ervilhas. Sp. Guisantes\ the product of a well-known leguminous plant, of which 
two species aro commonly distinguished in this country,—the gray field pea (7*/- 
sum arvense), grown extensively in some parts of England, and the only kind raised 
in fields in Scotland ; and the white or yellow pea iP. Saiivutn), the siieeies culti¬ 
vated in gardens, but which is likewise extensively reared in fields in Middlesex, 
Kent, and other English counties. Of these two species there aro many varictic's. 
The soil best adapted for pease is a light or sandy loam of some <lepth, and in good 
heart; but they smould not bo, Yopcated on the same ground in less than 10 or 12 
years. Their produce is very uncertain ; none of our cultivated crops presents 
such frequent failures. According to I’rofessor Low, “ 30 bushels an acre are held 
to bo a good crop in most districts of this country. Perhaps the average of the 
kingdom does not exceed 20 bushels an acre.” Pease arc highly nutritious, and, 
boiled with some animal fat, make an excellent food for hard-working men. The 
garden varieties aro esteemed as culiiniry vegetables in their season ; the others arc 
extensively used in feeding stock. [Corn.] 

PEAT, a kind of fuel, composed chiefly of the decayed fibres of mosses. 

PECK, a British corn-measure, containing 2 Imp. gallons, or 9'Ofl J'V. litres. 

PECUL, a Chinese weight equal 133.!, lbs., but in Java reckoned 130 lbs. 

PEDLAR, OH HAWKER, an itinerant dealer in small-wares. In England, 
a jHjdlar is required (under a penalty of £50), to take out an annual license from 
the stamp-office, costing £4 if ho travel on foot or with horses alone, and £0 if ho 
travels w'ith a horse or other beast bearing or draw’ing burden. Before receiving 
a license, the applicant must produce a certificate of charatfler from the parish 
clergyman and two householders. The words “ liicenscd Hawker ” must be )>laced 
conspicuously on his pack, cart, and handbills (50 Geo. 111. c. 41, and 1 & 2 Wm. 
IV. c. 22, § 75). In Scotland, the regulating act is 55 Geo. III. c. 71. A hawker 
is prohibited, by 40 Geo. 111. c. 84, § 7, from selling tea, foreign spirits, tobacco, 
or snuff. 

PELLITORY (Anlhemig Pj/relhrnm), a plant cultivated in Germany in Thu¬ 
ringia, and near Magdeburg, for its root, which is used in medieiue as a masticatory 
and stimulant. The root is w’ithout smell, and when dry it is some inches long, 
tough, fibrous, of the thickness of a quill, externally gray, internally white. 

PE^IANG, PULO-PENANG, oh PRIN(3e OF WALES ISLAND, a settlement 
of the East India Company, on the W. coast of the Malayan Peninsula. Area, 130 
sq. miles. Population. 40,000, chiefly Malays and Chinese. Georgetown, the port, 
pop. 20,000, is situate m lat. 6° 25^ N. and long. 100“ 23' E. A resident is stationcu 
here, subordinate to the one at Singapore. 
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Tho fp-catcr part of tbc island is mountainous and storil, or covered with forests. A portion of 
the soiitli and of tlio eastern parts is levtd and cultivateti. The swisons are irregular. The wet sea- 
^oll is generally from September to November ; coldest months, lieceinb.T and January; hottest, 
June ajid July. Fahrenheit ninges in tjeorgetowu from 7<'i to tto, but considerably lower on tho 
hills. 'I’ho chief produeJions are spices. «*speeially pepper and fruits; and the tisheries arc exten¬ 
sive. This settlement was f<iriucd in 171W ; and Ironi its posithm, salubrity, and the- abundance 
of provisions, was found useful fluring the war as a place of resort for otir shipping : it is at present 
visitcfl by vessels proceeding from India and Arabia to (.'liiiia. It was formerly an important 
emporiiiiii for the trade with the numerous petty and semi-barbannis sUitcs in the Kastem Seas; 
but of late it lias been supplanted by Sinoapokk- ft is now ehietly used as an entrepfit for the 
jirfidttee of the countries in its own neighbourhood, in tlie JMulay Feninsul.i and Suiflktra.-v-tlie 
native iiierehants receiving in e.xchango Itritisli and Indian go<ids. It is supplied with rice from 
lleiigal. Aeheen, and tlie Queda teiTitory. In tlio j'ear llflS-.K! the imports were valued at 
jL‘4Il,7!»!», and tho e.\]iorts at .I.'42(i,(i7*'»- For measures, weights, and money, see MAi.ArcA. 

(Jpjiosite tfi Fenaiig. on tlie Malay Feiiiiisula, is the British province of Wellesley, extending 
ahout Jn miles along the const, and from fj to 10 miles inland. Pop. in liUO, 47,^*'^. The sugar¬ 
cane is here extensively cultivated hy Chinese settlers. 

PKNCfTi MANUFACTURE. The pcucil.s of tlic finest quality are made from 
pliimba^^o or black-lead, procured in Borrowdalo mine, about nine miles from Ke.s- 
xviek, in ('nmborbnid. 1'hc prodiico of this tnine, xvliicli belongs to a company, is 
perioflically despatched to tboir xvarebonsc in Essex Street, Strand, London, con¬ 
tiguous to which their “ lead sales ” are held on the first Monday of every month. 
'J'lic best i>eneils are ent out hy a saw from sound pieces of phnnbago, previously 
c.'ilc.iued in close vessels at a bright red heat. No other lead is considered equal to 
tliat of UoiTowdale, though its fpuility is not uniform, hut an inferior sort, imported, 
from M(‘xico and Ceylon, is used for secondary pencils ; and more common ones 
are now largtdy made from a composition of plumbago pow'der, lamji-black, and 
clay. The manufacturers wdio enjoy the highest reputation are. Ranks, Forster, 
Si Co., and Airey, of Keswick ; and Mordan ^ Co., and Rrookinau Latigdon, of 
London. 

I’J'iNNY, tho most ancient British coin, was at firSt composed of silver, and 
minted with a deep cross. When bi’oken into two parts, each was called a hn/f- 
penni/, and wlu'u into four, each was called a fonr(fi-i/iiu(/, or farlhiiig. Bennies 
are still minted in silver, but those in general circulation iluvc been for a long time 
nnnle of coi>pcr. [Coi.\.| * 

I* EN S are either derived from the quills 6f fowls, or fabricated from steel. Quills 
fitted for writing may bo obtained from many birds, hut the best arc those of tho 
goose, the only kind used in largo quantities. Of these, 5 arc obtained from each 
wing, and maybe procured from each bird during tho jcai\ They are arranged 
by the qnill-drcsst'r into “ First.s” called Pi/nous^ “ Seconds,” “ Thirds” (the largest 
and most valuable) ; and the fourth and fifth quills arc both known by the name of 
“ I’omths ” or “ Flags.” To remove their membranous skin and natural softncs.s 
and toughness, so as to fit them for writing, different means arc followed in different 
countries. In Britain they arc now generally “ dressed ” by the process of duelling, 
which is performed hy introducing the quill for a moment into a rc<lhot earthen¬ 
ware retort, and tlion passing it quickly between a blunt knife and heated plate, 
thus hardening it and freeing it from skin. They are then tied up in bundles of ‘Jo 
each for market. Tho British and Irish are inferior to those brought from tho 
Contiueut, especially from Riga and Hamburg. In 1U41, tho number of foreign 
quills entered for consumption was, 18,000,000. 

Stecl-pons were little used until 1831), wdicn their rigidity w'as modified hy !Mr 
Perry, by introducing apertures between the shoulder and the point; other impVox c- 
ments have been since made by him, and hy Messrs Mordan, Uillott, and others ; 
and tho quantity nsed in this country is now very considerable, be.siiles xvliich, groat 
numbers aro exported. Tho total quantity of steed employed in this manufacture 
has been cstimateil at 120 tons, from wdiich upwards of 200,000,000 pens aro pro¬ 
duced. Ouo Birmingham manufacturi'r employed in 1838 no foAX'or than JlOO per¬ 
sons in making steel-pens. They are besides extensively manufactured in London 
and Sheffield. There are many kinds, but the common “ thre(?-slit pen ” ha-s long 
been and still is a favourite. When first introduced, steel-pens Avero as high as 
88. a-gross ; they afterwards fell to 4s., and uoav they are produced at Birmingham 
at fenrponce a-gross ! 

PEPPER, a name given to several aromatic berries or fruits cxtcnswely used 
as condiments. Four different kinds are distinguished in commerce : black pcpi)er, 
long popper, Cayenne pei>per, and (riiinea pepper. 

Bi-ack Pepper ( Du. Vr. Poivre. Gvr. I<chtrar1ze Pfi'iTt'r, It. Pepcncro. Vor.Pimenta. 

Bp. Phnienta. Hind. Qol-^nirch. Pers. Til fit sivah), the most iiiijtorf.int of .all spices, is the pro- 
duct of a slender climbing-plant or vine exioniiivoly cultivated in Malabar, in 

India; Sumatra, particularly the W. coast, and otlier islands in the Indian Arcbipcl.ieo ; Siam, 
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ami Malacca. The best is that of Malabar. The plants bejrin to bear In their fourth year, are 
prime in their seventh, and gradually decline about their tenth year. Generally, the culture is not 
diilicult, and two crops are yielded annually ; but tlic produce is siibjwjt to grciit fluctuations. Tlia 
berries are produced in clusters, and are gathered Iwmro ripening. They are at flrst of a briglit 
red colour, but, by drying in the sun, become bhick and corrugated on tlic surface: taste, hot and 
fiery; odour, slightly aromatic. The largest, heaviest, and least shrivelled aro the best. Pepper 
sold ground is sometimes adulterated witli the powder of tlio husks of mustard-seeds, or liiiriit 
crusts; and Dr Paris states, tliat tliere are artificial berries, wliich m.-iy ije dtdected by their 
cnimbiitig when immersed in water. “ White pepper,” the fruit of tlie same plant, giitliered after 
it is fully ripe, and freed of its dark coat by maceration in water, is smooth on the surface, and 
mildpr thin black pepper. It is little used. 

Lono Pki'per (Pr. Poivre long. Ger. Longe It. Pepe luvgo), is also the product of a 

climbing-plant (P. abundiint in the P. Indies. The berries are small, and disposed in 

short, dense, terminal spikes. They are gathered unripe and dried, when tliey become ut a dark- 
gray colour. Their odour is faintly aromatic; but in taste they are cxcee«ling hot. 

Cavrnnb Pkppbr (Fr. Poivre d’ Espagne. Ger. Spanischi’r P/efTer. It. Peperone commune), 
is a mixture of the powder of the dried pods of different species of Oipsicum, m<irc especially of the 
C./rulescens[CHit.tAi!:n], the C. annuum, or Spanish pepper, and the C. baccatum, or bird pepper, 
natives of the Fast and West Indies and South America. It is liroiight to Fngland in the state of 
powder from tlie West Indies. In taste it is very fiery and acrimonious; its colour is rcdilish. It 
is employed in medicine, but is chiefly used os a stimulating condiment, being an essential ingre¬ 
dient in curry-powder. 

Gitinka Peppkr consists of the aromatic seeds of two species of Amomum {A. grana Paradisi, 
and A. grandijforum), found on the W. coast of Africa, and imported into itrituin from Sierra 
Jjeone and otlier place.s. They are powerfully stimulant and cordial, and are used fur tlie samu 
jiurpuscs as cardamoms. 

The trade in the three last is of little importance compared with that in black 
pepper, which has formed one of the staples of Kast India commerce from a remote 
period. This trade has greatly benefited by the opening np of the Company’s 
monopoly ; the price in London (in bond) having been reduced from upwards of Is. 
per lb. to about 4d. The consumption has also been inerea.sed considerably in 
this country by a reduction of,the extravagant duties with which the commoility 
was burdened during the late war. In 18'2b‘, the duty per lb. was lowered from 
2s. (Jd. to Is. ; and the consumption, which had previously been only about 1,800,000 
lbs. a-ycar, was advanced, in 1834, to 2,457,020 lbs. A further reduction of duty 
to 6d. per lb. was made in 1837; but this has not been followed by the increase an¬ 
ticipated, the consumption in 1841 not having exceeded 2,750,7.08 lbs. 1'hc imports 
vary greatly; the amounts in 1838, 183.0, 1840, and 1841, having been respectively 
3,082,342 lbs., 9,798,059 lbs., 5,927,9.59 lbs., and 12,928,758 lbs. Excepting small 
quantities brought direct from Sumatra and other Indian islands, and Western 
Africa, almost tlio whole is imported from the territories of the East India (’om- 
pany. The surplus over our own consumption is re-exported to all parts of Europe, 
the north of Africa, America, and Australia. 

Different estimates have been formed as to the extent in which popper is produced. 
The latest is probably that furnished, in 1840, by Mr De 11. L:irpont, chairma n of the 
East India Association, to the Lords’ (Committee, on the petition of the Kast India 
Company. According to that gentleman, “ jiepper is produced in Sumatra and the 
Archipelago to the extent of 35,000,000 lbs.; and Malabar, which is onr own (sup¬ 
posing India to be all one country), produces from 15,000,000 lbs. to 20,000,000 lbs.” 
iPar. Paper^ 1840, No. 3.53, Q. 403.) [Pimknto.] 

PliRMri’—A’a-ci.s'tr. Each statute imposing an excise duty generally specifics 
a certain limit as to quantity, beyond which the commodity in question cannot bo 
conveyed from place to place witliout a permit from an officer of excise. The gen¬ 
eral system of granting permits is regulated by 2 Wm. IV. c. 16. No officer can 

g rant one until a request note bo presented to him. The note must bo signed 
y the person desiring the permit, or by his clerk or servant, and must contain the 
date of requesting, the places from anti to which the commodity is to bo removed, 
and the names and designations of the sender and receiver. When the party de¬ 
siring the permit is not licensed to deal in the commodity, he must satisfy the 
commissioners of excise, or the collector or supervisor of the district, that all duties 
have been paid ; and, where the goods aro not merely transferred^ to other premises 
of his own, but aro conveyed to another person, ho must make a declaration that 
they have not boon sold. Exciseable commodities removed without permit aro 
forfeited, and every person conceraed in the removal is liable to a penalty of £200. 
The permit specifies a time within which it is available, and if not used within 
that time, it does not protect the good.s from seizure on their removal. It is open, 
however, to prove to the court that the delay was occasioned purely by accident. 
A permit not used must bo returned ; and when there is no return, if the officer, 
on taking an account, find no decrease of stock corresponding to the permit, tho 
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jliffcrcnco is forfeited. There can be no action for the price of exciseablo commo¬ 
dities delivered without a permit. 

PERRY, the fermented juice or wine of the pear. In this country, it is chiefly 
made in Worcostershire. 

PERSIA (Pera. Jran\ a kingdom in Asia, extending from 26° to 39° N. lat., 
and from 44“ to 62° E. long,, and bounded N- by the Russian Empire, Caspian St :*., 
and Tartary; E, by Afghanistan and Relooclustan ; S. by the Persian Gulf; and VV. 
by the Turkish Empire. Area, 450,000 sq. miles. Population vaguely estimated at 
9,000,000, composea chiefly of Mohammedans of the Shiite sect. The kingdom is 
divided into 13 provinces, which are subdivided into districts. Capital, Teheran; php. 
70,000. The government is a military despotism, vested in a sovereign under the 
title of shah. 

The country exhit>itsf!Tcat diversities of surface, climate, and productions. Its most remarkable 
features are its chains of rocky mountains,—its lonfc, arid, riverless valleys,—^and still more ex¬ 
tensive salt or aandy deserts. In the N. and G. parts it is cold, mountainous, and b.arren ; in tiie 
middle parts, sandy and desert; in the W. and S. it is warm and fertile ; and “ dreariness, soli¬ 
tude, and heat ’’ are, according to Morier, the.chief characteristics of the shores of the Persian 
t-iulf. The greater portion is devoted to pasturaeo, on which are roared liorses, shey>, ai»d goats. 
The horses, stronger and more serviceable than the Arabian, are highly esteemed. The slieep are 
of the long-tailed species, producing however very fine wool; wliile that of tlic goats of Kerman 
possesses inany of the qualities so much esteemed iii the Cashmere variety. Tlio fruits are of 
peculiar excellence; and tlic wine of Shiraz is celebrated throughout the ea.st. The mulberry aKo 
grows in such ahutidauee, especially in the north, as to render silk the great staple of the king- 
iloiri. 'J’he grains cultivated arc chiefly those of Purope. The otlicr vegetable productions are 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, drugs, and dye-stuffs. The chief mineral products are copper, iron, salt, 
bitumen, and naplitlia. 

In former times Persia was distin^iishcd for the manufacture of all the fabrics suited to tbe 
ostentations taste of oriental countries; and these inamifacturcs are, tliougli to a limited extent, 
still in existence. The other articles made consist chiefly of arms, earthenware, leatlier, paper, 
and jewellery. 

The commerce of Persia has .at no time been considerable. Besides insecurity of property, it 
lias to contend with various nattiral obstacles,—roads have scarceiy'over existed, navigable rivers 
:ire unknown, and the seaports are few and unimportant. The only nicaiis of transport is on the 
backs of camels, mules, or small horses; hence the price of all commodities becomes greatly en- 
banced by the expense of carriage. The principal raw exports are silk, cotton, toliacco, rice and 
grain, dried fruits, sulptiur, horses, w.ax, and gall-nuts; and the amount of the three first might 
bo greatly extended. Of manufactured goods Persia’sends out only a few,—almost entirely to 
Kussia,—Consisting of a considerable quantity of sifk and cotton stuffs, with some gold and silver 
brocade. Besides Russia, the principal intercourse is with Turkey, Bagdad, Araiiia, the Usliecks 
and Turkomans on their northern frontier, and India. In dealing with all these countries except 
tlio last, the balance of trade is in favour of Persia, and the excess of her exports is returned in 
bullion (composed of ducats, dollars, German crowns, and silver rubles), which is chiefly trans¬ 
ported to India in return for the large surplus produce broiight%heiico annually cither by vvay of 
Biishire or of Cabul to Herat and Yezd, and destined to supply the countries towards tlio west. 
The total imports are said to exceed in value 

British ninnufactiires are sought after to an extent only limited by the moans of the purchasers. 
Regarding Englisli clotli—a leading import—Lieutenant Bumes states;—‘ * When I was in Persia 
in the end of lfl.32, the colours most in request were Oxford blue, blue, and brown ; next year they 
may change to red and gray ; but it may be remarked that if dark coloured tlioy generally sell 
best. The outer garment of most respectable persons is made of broadcloth; and a cheap kind 
that will keep its colour is the best for export. No high-priced goods of any description should 
ever be sent into these countries.” The British trade by W’ay of the Black Sea and the Port of Tre- 
bizond, and thence overland by BiiYbout, Erzeroum and Tabriz, is somewhat on the increase; 
though cramped by tlie impoverished state of the people, and by tbe largo increase of tbe exports 
of Turkish raw silk from Brusa to England, which checks the trade in Persuin silk. Tlie most 
iinport<ant part is, however, conducted at Bushire, wliich, since the decline of Gombroon, lias 
become tlic cliicf emporium for the maritime commerce of Persia. 

Bushire is situate on the Persian Gulf, in lat. 29° O' N., long. 50° 52' E.; pop. 15 , 00 (». It is a 
mean and dirty town, built on tlie northern extremity of a sandy peninsula. The anchorage con¬ 
sists of an outer and inner road; the former is not very safe, but the latter, dishtnt about miles 
from the town, in 4} fathoms mud, is free from danger. Bushire is frcciuented by ships from all 
I>arts of India; and her merchants supply the greater part of Persia with Indian and European 
commodities. From Bombay, Bengal, Muscat, and other places, are importwi cotton, woollen, 
and silk goods, shawls, Imrdware, watches, and jewollerj*, indigo, steel, lead, iron, re«l lead, zinc, 
tin, bamboos, cardamoms, cloves, cinnamon, china wju’O, cassia buds, coffee, camphor, ginger, 
musk, nutmegs, popper, sugar, sugar-candy, turmeric, and tobacco. The principal returns are 
bullion and silk, besides which there are exported drugs of various kinds, sheep’s and goat’s wool, 
Ciuhmere shawls, carpets, rose water, ottar of roses, Bliiraz wine, &c. 

MKA8URKS, WBrOHTa, MONEY, REVENUE, &C. 

The Measures and Weights vary not only in gage or fursoch, the space walked over by a horse 
different places, but also according to the pur- in an hour, estimated by travellera at 4J I>np- 
posfjs for which they are employed. The com- miles ; great disbuices arc reckoned by the day s 
inon cubit or guz = 25 Imp. inches; tlio royal journey of a caravan, about 30 miles, 
gnz = ,371 Imp. inches; the Tabriz archin rs 44 Theartab.a corn measure, of 26 capichas, .50 
Imp. inches. The league or parasang = Atb of cbenicas, or 20i) sextarios, = 2 Winchester, or 
a degree of the equator, or.3Hinp. miles ncariy; liKM) Imp. baslicl nearly. , . 

but distances are commonly measured by the au- The principal commerci.al weight is the bat- 
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man, of which there are innumerable varieties: coins arc, besides, in circulation, chiefly ducats, 
the batman of Tabriz of 6 rattcls, 300 dcrlmins, iiipanisli and < < crinan «lollars, uinl Russian rubles, 
or fjOO miscals = 6*34 lbs. avuird.; 2 batmans of or manets; the latter current only hi tiie districts 
Tabriz = 1 batman of Sliiraz. Gold and silver bordering on Turkey and Russia. Large pay- 
are weighed by the derham = 160 troy grains ments are generally made by weiglit. 
nearly; but the miscal or i derham of Rusliire is 27«J Public llcrenuc is estimated liy Mr Fraser 
only 714 troy grains, or abont3 dwts. The abas, at ,-t‘l,5t)0,(i00, ilcrived from regular ami irregular 
pearl weight, t= troy grains. taxes, annual |tresents, fines, conliseations, and 

Maney. —The common integer of account is the rent of crown lamls and buildings, 
toman, an imaginary money, divided into 8 reals, A Treaty of Commerce with Rritain was con- 
10 sahib^^rauns, 20 panabats, 60 aliassis, 100 eluded Uctolier 28, 1841. 

mafnoodis, 200shahies, or lo,(H)Oaltcns: in some Art. 1. “The lut-rehants of the two mighty 
places accounts are kept in piastres of 4 shahies states” arc rceiprocallv alloweil to buy and sell 
or 40 paras. 60 piastres = 1 toman of account — in any part; and on the goods which tliey iin- 
10s. sterling. The ptirse is 60 tomans, about port, customs duties shall be levied once for all 
£25. on entering, and on exports at the time of going 

The coins are too variable to admit of being'out; the amount of each being that levied on 
reduced to any certain or uniform standards; the | merchandise of tiic must favoured Rurupcan na- 
principal are,—in gold, the mahoniet-shahie, | tions. 

worth about 10s. 6d., and the bijaclic, Os.; in Art, 2. Rritain, besides the Fast India Co.’s 
silver, the sabib-karaim, and the panabat; gold resident at Riishirc, is allowed to have consuls 
tomans and silver rupees of diflerent values also | only at Teheran and Tabriz. Persia is to have 
circulate near the seacoiist. A variety of foreign < con.suls at Bombay and London. 

PERSIAN, a plain silicon fabric, cxcocdin^^ly flimsy in texture. 

PERSONAL PROTECTION, in tlie Bankrupt Law of Scotland, is a judicial 
act, havinc tlio effect of .sliieldin"; a debtor from arrc.st for civil debt. It is a pn*ro- 
gativo of tno Court of Sc.ssiou, and was formerly an aist of judicial discretion. Al- 
thouj^h now granted as a matter of routine, in virtue of statutory rc.i;ulutions, it is 
still in the power of the court to withhold it on cau.so shown. By the Sequestra¬ 
tion Act (2 & 3 Viet. c. 41), the Lord Ordinary, who awards sequestration, j^raiits 
a warrant of protection, to endure till the meeting for electing the trustee (§ 13). 
At that meeting, or the meeting after the bankrupts examination, or at any special 
meeting for the purpose, a majority in number and value of the creditors pre^sent 
may resolve to authori/.e the trustee to apply for a renewal of the protection (§ 00 ). 
[Skquestration.J By tho Ces.sio Bonornm Act (b“ & 7 \Vm. IV. c. 5l), § 1.5), tho 
Court of Session and the Sheriff armrospectivoly empowered, in esases before them, 
on proof of tho statutory notices to tho creditors, to grant warrant to liberate the 
debtor if he is in prison, and if ho is at largo to grant him personal protection, on 
his lodging with the clerk of court “ a bond, with a suflicient cautioner, binding 
themselves that he shall attend all diets of court whenever rcmiircd, under such 
penalty as may be reasonab^, and which, if forfeited, shall bo divided among tho 
creditors.” [Ci-xsio Bonorum.] 

PERU extends 1680 miles along tho W. coast of S. Amorh’a, from lat. 21'’28' S. 
to lat. 3“ 30' N. Boundaries, N. Ecna<Ior ; E. Brazil and Bolivia.; S. Bolivia ; 
W. Pacific Ocean. Area, 485,000 sq. miles. Population, 1,800,000, of which 240,820 
are Spanish Creoles, the rest Mestizoes and Indians. Capital, Jiiraa; pop. 70,000. 
Government, republican; the legislative body consists of a senate and house of 
representatives ; the executive is vested in a president, assisted by a ministry and 
a council of state. 

Peru is naturally divided into three regions, wbii-h differ greatly in climate and productions. 

1. Tho “ Valles,” or coast region, covering l>2,i5o(> sq. miles, the greater part .saialy or stony 
wastes, but having the valleys with wiiich it is furrowed rich and well cultivated. The climate 
is dry, moderately warm, and very healthy; and tho European cerealia, maize, rice, an<l the 
sugar-cano, arc cultivated; also tiic fruits of S. Kiirope, including tiie vine, from tiiu produce of 
wliich both wine and tirandy are manufactured. N itrato of soda abounds in tho southern districts, 
and salt is procured on tho shore. 

2. The “ Montana,” or region of tho Andes, extends about 206,008 sq. miles; its eastern half 
is covered with forests, but tiie western mountains are nearly bare. Several of tho valleys, par¬ 
ticularly that of the Rio .lauja, are fertile and luodcRitely well cultivated. Tlio cerealia and fruits of 
Europe are grown in tho higher districts, and tropical products, including coca, in the valleys; wliilo 
in the eastern forests, cinchona bark, copaiba, copal, and other lirugs arc procured. On the pastures of 
the table lands, many cattle, horses, and mules are reared ; also llamas, used as beasts of burden on 
the high ridges. This region abounds in minerals, pnrtieuliirly silver, the mines of whicli, at Pasco 
and Gualgayoc, are tho richest in 8. America [Bullion. J Quicksilver is obtained at lluaii- 
cavelica, and gold occurs in several streams; iron, lead, copper, and hriiiistonc are also found. 

3. The “ Eastern Plains,” extending 187,<H)0 sq. miles, consist of forests alternating in some 
places with savannas; the whole uncultivated; though, us far as known, this is the most fertilo 
region of Peru. In tho forests tho Indians procure vanilla, sarsaparilla, copaiba, copal, caoutchouc, 
and other gums and resins, which are scut to the Brazilian settlements on the Amazon. 

Manufactures can scarcely be said to exist; and inland trade is impeded by the ninuntainoiis 
nature of tiie country, and the want of carriage roads, a defect not supplied by navigable rivers. 
But the maritime commerce is considerable, embracing, besides that propt:r to the country, tho 
greater part of that of Bolivia, of which Arica and the other southern ports of Peru arc tlio 
natural outlets. An active intercourse is maintained with the adjoining maritime states, to wliiolt 
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BUK:ir, wliio, brandy, salt, and otlior coinnioditiea arc sent; but the most important is that with 
Kiiropu and the United States, to which Peruvian and iti>liviaii prudiieo wore exportetl in 18.'{» t ) 
tlieainoinit (exclusiveof §25!!,82;} of Uoloinbiiui and Cential American produce), of Sit.iiOl ,r>J»;}, or 
.Cl,f;i2,.')18. Of this, S«t542,(»(i2, or .Cl,;«>«,412, consisted of bullion ; whereof, ?,1,718.20(; were 
shipped from llolivia, and $4,82;}.8;>ti froin Peru: the reinainder was inade up of ;tl,n08 
cpiintals wool, in value .■t‘83,485; .‘}n,412 quintals cotton, i‘72,04.'}; ]2ii,(iln quintals nitrate 
of soda, shipped wholly from Iqiiiqiie, ,t‘51,844 ; besides .'»47.‘} quintals hark ; 2742 dozen ehiiu ld!la 
skins; 12,(»/;} quintals copper ore, or barillas ; 81.i.> hides ; 14,!X*d quintals su^air ; and (i2.j8 quin 
tals tin. The exports also embraced ciiieliotia, sarsaparilla, and other drugs. About two-thirds 
of the bullion, and the great bulk of the other articles, were sent to Jiritaiii; the remainder mostly 
to the I'nited states and Prance. • 

The imporhs consist chiefly of British manufactures, mostly cottons, but embracing likt-wiso 
considerable quantities of woollens, linens, silks, and hardware ; the wliole (as valued iu Britain), 
amounting, I8;i8, 18;t'), and 1840, respuetively, to X‘412,l!)5, X*8;}*'>)Oofl> and .l‘7W.0!d : wbieli was 
exclusive of <iuicUsiIver and other foreign goods rcshipjied from Britain. A variety of manufactured 
articles are likewise hroiight from the United JStates and France. 

J\)KT.s.“ Calluo, distant (i iiiile„s from Lima, of which it i.s the port, lies on the X. side of .a tongue 
of land, iu hit. 12^ 4' S., long. 77“ 14' W. It is well fortified ; hut the houses are mean-looking. 
The ro.'ulstead is the best on the Peruvian coiist; and there is a rude pier accessible to large vessels. 
In UCK), do,710 tons of shipping entered, including ll,.'k!4 tons British. 

Arica, farther S., in hit. 18=^ 28' S., long. 7<*“ 24' W., i.s, owing to a heavy surf, of diflicult and 
Sometimes irnprsicticahle .access, excojit on the inflated seal-skin floats or balsas of the natives, it 
is. notwithstanding, si rising port, being the outlet of a rich mineral district, sis weli sis ttie plsico 
witeiiee the Itolivians receive liuropean manufactures. About 2.5,(IOO tons of shipinng enter au- 
iiuiilly, nesirly onc-hsxlf British. 

I'aytsi, lianibsiycqiie, Pisco, Yslay, and Iquique, arc the chief other port.s. 

Mkasiikks, Wkiqhts, AIonkv, Fivaxcks, <S:C. 

Mrasares and Weaihts, ssime sis Sipaln. 78 per cent. The interest, t> per cent, iser an- 

Monvjf .—The integer of account is the dollar num, rests unpaid from ttclobcr 1. lf!2."». 
of 8 reals, usually cstimatctl in Peru, in conver- A Trcali/ with Itritsiin, .June .5, Itt.'}/, provifles 
sioiis into sterling, at 4s. The Peruvian dollar is for reciprocal protection to trade ; jilsiccs the two 
coineil sit the rsite of 8i to the mare of silver, of i stsitesnmtiially on the footing of the most favour- 
tlie stsindsird of 111 dwts. 20 grsiius. {ed n.atioiis; cxemi>ts the subjects of the one eruin- 

Finances .—The revenue is commonly statcil at' try residing in Iflio otiicr from all compulsory 

■•,000, 00 ( 1 , or .Cl ,000,(MH), hut we hsivo no recent I military service, and in the event of war, is to 
sieeouTit of it, or of the domestic, debt. The foi-i“ign i sillow tlicm 8 montlis to wind up .accounts; and 
tleht consi.sts of three Jiritisli loans,— ,C4;i0,000 ; contains a great varii'ty of otlier ivgulatious, lor 
contracted in 1822, at 88 percent. ; .C750,000 in. which .see Ift'rtsM’s 'Trcatiis, vol. v. p. .88.’}. 

1824, at 82 per cent.; and X'Old.ofK) in 182.';, at! • 

PERUVIAN OR CJNCIIONA BARW, a colobratod modicino obtained from 
a. #?(‘nus of trees iOincfiona) confined to the lofty Cordilleras of tbo Atides in 
S. Ann?riea, between La Paz, iu ubonl 2*2° S. lat. and Santa Martha, near 1(1 N. 
lat. Its febrifuge powers arc said to have been made known in Europe iu 1()40, liy 
a Cottute.ss Cinchona, wife of the viceroy in Lima, wIK) had been cured by it. The 
bark is ctilleeted in the forests in the dry soa-son, between September and Novem¬ 
ber, and sent in bniidhis iu the green state to tbo nearest inhabited place, where it 
is dried in the sun, the utmost care being retpiisito to protect it from wet, as even 
a. few hours’ dew fal]ing on tho half-dried bark will give to the interior a blacki.di 
appearance, and gi'catly lessen its value. The finest is said to come from single 
trees growing iu the coldest and most elevated spots,but there are many varieties; 
and as mixtures and adulterations are also common, great experience is nece.ssary 
to .select the finer kinds. Of these, the four following arc distinguished by British 
druggists. 

1. CriowN Bahk (Sp. Cascarilla Jina dv. Ilrilusiia/a), the produce of the C. Condamhna of 
llumhuldt, found near Loxu, is quilled, straight, (3 to 15 incites long, from the size of a er n\ quill 
to that of the thumb in diameter, and in tliiekness from l-.'ioth to 1-dth of an iiicit. Kpidi rmis 
entire, with external surface longitudinally furrowed, and crossed with flssures ; it presents vari¬ 
ous tints of gray, irregularly covered with minute white lichens. Inner snrfaeo and powder of a 
cinnamon brown colour. Taste, bitter, somewhat acid, aromatic, and astringent; otioiir, faint, 
peculiar, and aromatic. Tho qtiilLs of middle size .are preferred. 

2. fluAY Bark (Sp. Cnscariila prorimiana), also railed silver bark, and lluanaco bark, 
procured from the C. Scrobiciilafa of Humboldt, is exported from Limn. It oiTursiu ipiill.s larger 
tlian ttio preceding, loss furrowed, more uniformly grayish-white, inside redder, fracture ekiser 
and more resinous ; epidermis entire. Taste ami odour nearly identical witli crown hark. It is a 
superior kind, but it conics mixed with .ash-hark and rust\'bark. 

;k Yelcow Bark (Sp. Cascarilla Calisa.na), the souree of Qiunmns:. is shipi>ed at Arica, 
but its origin is doubtful. It occurs partly quilled and partly flat. Tlic quills, larger tbau the 
crown und gTiiy, are f) to 1.5 inches long, 1 "to 2 inelies in diameter, and l-8th to 1 -'Id ineli thick ; 
genemlly single, with the epidermis wrinkled longitudiimlly, and with transverse liv'iires ; roiigti; 
grayisli-hrown, mottled with lichens. Inner siirlace smooth, and yellower iliaii tlie preceding 
kinds. Transverse fnicture close hut splintery. Taste and odour stronger than i-rowii. J he flat 
pieces, often $trii>pcd of their epidermis, are 810 18 inelies long, and 1 to 4 inelies broad. 
bark is preferred to the quilled; and the finest are tlie middle-sized pieces, dense and close m 
texture. Cuzco bark and Orange bark are 8omctime.s substituted for tliis kind. 

4. Red Bark (Sp. Cascarilla colora-da), also of unknown origin, consists soinetiincs of qmlled, 
but more commonly of fluttisli pieces, from 2 inches to 2 feet long, 1 to 5 inches broad, .and i to j 
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inch thick ; generally covered with the epidermis, which Is rough, wrinkled, liltlc fissured, rcddisli- 
hrowii, with gni.vish efflorescence in the hollows, fnjrii lichens. Taste very ))itfcr and .astringi'iit. 
The quills, similar in size to those of yellow bark, are paler than the Hut pieces, lied hark is 
scarce, desir, and rarely seen genuine. 

Tlie inferior, yet still genuine kinds, are chiefly,—Ash-bark, of unknown origin, mostly used 
for adulterating*crown : Itiisty bark, iinporteil from Lima, little csteemcHl, and in liritain pur¬ 
chased only for the German market: White Loxa bark differs little from lliistv: Hard Cartlia- 
gena hark, and Woody Carthagena bark, both ciuilleii and flat, are little valued : Cuzco bark, a 
good species, very bitter, is rare in the Englisli trade: and Orange bark of Hogota, which rv- 
scmhles yellow hark. but is spongy, atid feebly l)ittcr; it is rare In Europe. Pale hark is an old 
vague cuiCuierciul ti'ini applied to inferior l>arks. The spurious harks used in adulterations 
are Viliiefly speeics of Exoslt inma, P.iiena, and Strychnos. For farther details, we refer to l>r 
Christison’s Dispensatory, the work' ehiefly used in compiling this article. 

Cinchona hark is brought to tho United Kingdom in chests or serous, from Chili and Porn. The 
quantity imported varies greatly from one year to another ; hut on .an average of the tlve ye-ars to 
18-10, it ainountcrl to nearly t’Ho'oiHt lbs., of which about 90,000 lbs, were entered for liomc con¬ 
sumption, and tlie rest rc-e.\porte(l to tho Continent. 

PETROLEUM, a bitumiiioii.s kind of mineral oil: at tho usual tomporatnro it 
i.s rather thicker tlian eommoii tar, and has a strong disaijreeahle odour. When 
exposetl to tlie air it thickens, and jiasses into a species of hitumcn. An oil similar 
to naphtha is obtained from it by di.slillation. It is principally found in coal dis¬ 
tricts. its chief localities in this country are, Ormskirk in Lancashire, Ciial Port 
near Colebrookdale, and Pomona, one of the Orkney Isles. In A.^^ia it is found 
plentifully, and its uses to the inhabitants arc important : from Mosul to Ragdad 
It is us<>d instead of oil for lamyis ; when mixed with earth or ashes it serves for fuel. 

PEW'l’ER is commonly made of 4 jiarts of tin ami 1 of lead ; hut a lino kind 
is said to consist of tin mixed only with a little antimony and coyiper. It is 
used ill the manufacturo of drinking-vessels ; formerly yilatcs and di.shes were also 
made of this alloy. 

PJllLIl^PINE ISLANDS, an extensive group in the N. E. extremity of tho 
Indian Archipelago, betwixt hft. and *J()“ N., and long. l‘J0° and I'Jd-* E. Tho 
chief i.slaii(is are Luzon or Lu<;oiiia, Mindoro, Panay, Negros, Mashatc, Zebu, Rohol, 
Leyte, Samar, and Mindanao. The whole arc claimed by Sjiain; but several of them 
are iiidepeiidoiit.. I’opulation subjoct^o that kingdom, in 18.‘i7, of Avhich 

were in Luzon ; chiefly I’apuajiegroes, fflalays, and otJior Fla.stcru tribes, 
with about .‘iUOU Europeans. Tno government is vested iu a captain-general, who 
has extensive powers. These island.s have been possessed by Sjiain since 150'4. 
They were taken by the 15riti.sh iu 17(i‘2, hut restored in 17d-f. 

Few countries arc more favoiircfa-s to soil and climate than the I’liilippincs. Tlie only dicad- 
vantages under whiclrthcy hibonr are a very frciiiient exposure to tornadoes and typhoons, and a 
somewhat excessive moisture. Tlic rainy and windy s<‘ason generally last-s from May until Sep- 
tcmlier, sometimes so late as the beginning of December: in June and July, tho winds sometimes 
blow with incredible fury in the N. part of Luzon. Notwithstanding their tropical latitude, the 
height of their iiioimtaiiis and sea-breezes prevent tho heat from being oppro-sslvely severe ; and 
as a general spring continues a large proportion of tlie year, if tho atnfhsphero were loss moist, 
the eliinate would ho unohjcctionahlc. To tliis redundant moisture, however, must bo attributed 
tlu! great luxuriance of tlie country,—tho trees being always coveroil with leaves and tluxsoil with 
vegetation. The islands are capable of iiroduuing all colonial cominoditie.s. In several places 
tliere aro inines of gfild and iron, hut they are not worked. The cliicf object of cultivation is rice, 
which, with llsh, forms the ordinary food of the natives. The otinir products rcscmhlo those of 
tropical countries in general,—including su(^i,r, chiefly cultivated in tho plain of Fanipanga in 
Luzon, cottbe, and tobacco of superior quality, indigo, and a variety of commodities peculiar ti> 
the EAhTKUN Isr.ANDs; limber, well adapted for shipbuilding, is found in Luzon, also datnar 
ancl a species of iiatiyo hemp. Of hito years tho demand lur opium in Ghtna has led to tho intro¬ 
duction and cultivation of the pop]>y, for which tho soil is well adapted. The cattlo and horses 
introduced hy the Spanitirds iiave multiplied so much tliat tliey run wild nniong the inumituins, 
and are destroyed in large numbers for tlie hidca. Fi.sh ahomid*in the hays and creeks. 

'J'ho geographical position of tho I^liilippines is most favoorahle for comhicrcial intercourse with 
India, A merits, Australia, and Gliina. Tlicir vicinity to Ghina is indued their most distinctive 

i ieciiliurity, the E. end of Luzon being little iiiore tlian 4(N) miles distant from tlio provinces of 
•'okien and Canton. Tiiis proximity has at different times excited the jealousy of the C'iiincse, and 
would alarm them still more if the Spaniards displayed energy .and activity. 

Manilla, the capital, and commercial emporium of the Flnlippines, lies in lat. 14“ .W N., long, 
121“ '2f E,, in tho E. corner of an extensive hay, on the S. W, coast of Luzon, itstandson the hanks 
of tlio river l'»uiig, which is here about as broad ais tho Thames at Vuuxliull. There is a bar at 
the entrance, over winch there are only J2 feet of water at sjaring-tidcs, and ships anchor'in roads 
about 1 i mile from the shore, except during the 8. W. monsoon, from April to November, when 
they take shelter in I'arite, a small port 3 leagues 8. of Manilla. Population, including tlio native 
suburbs, 120 , 000 . Tlie foreign trade, before the revolution in Hpanish America, was restricteii to 
one g.dleon annually to Acapufeo, hut since that event it has been thrown open to other nations, 
and materially iiuTcascd hy intercourse with the liritish and Americans. The staple exports to 
the European market are sugar, indigo, rum, cigars, hvini>, hides, cotton-wool, and cassia; and to 
China, rice, sapaii-woo<l, edible birds' nests, and tripang. Small parcels of coffee, chony, sulphur, 
pearls, tuothor-of-pearl, turtoiso-slicll, and cordage arc also exported. European ttuuiufucUires, 
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inchidinf; considerable qnantillcs of IJritish cottons nncl woollens, are Iiniiorted through various 
cli.'itiricls. 

Accounts arc kept in dollars; and the measures and weights arc partly Spanish and partly Chinese. 

I’lIOSVlK-lllUS is usually obtained by acting upon jtowdered huve-enrth 'with 
sulphuric acid. When pure, it is tasteless, colourle.-s, or of a. pale hutf hui‘, :.(.‘mi- 
Iraijsparent, and flexible. Sp. gr. 1‘770. VV'heu ex])os(‘d to the air it uinler^^)Os a 
slow combustion, exhaling luminous fumes of a peculiar odour, and hence tiie uc- 
eessity of preserving it in water. 1‘hosphorus and some of its couibiuj^tious aro 
used in medicine, and for certain purposes in the arts. <• 

J’lANO FORTlil. [MnsiCAi. 1nsti4Umk.nts.] 

I'lAS'l’RK, the dollar of exchange in Spain, where it is also called the Peso do 
Plata, is an imaginary money estimated at b reals old platt.*, or l.> reals ‘2 maravedis 
vellon ; and as the hanl dollar [DollahJ is worth 20 reals vellon, the jjiastro is 
c<juivalcnt at par to .‘Is. l^d. sterling. The piastre or jupce of eight was formerly 
a silv(!r coin worth about 4s. Gd., being in fact the old dollar. The jiiastrc is also 
.a coin and money of ae<*ount in Turk<;y, wliere, however, it is now so much de¬ 
preciated as to he worth only from 2d. to 2^(1. sterling. 

JM(% ou PIKE, a Turkish cloth lucasnre, c<pial J Imp. yard. 

PILCHARD (Fr. ^ardme, J-^vhtrnide. Cer. Sardelle. It. Soi'dine. .‘^p. S<ir- 
diiia arcji(/ue)^ a sjiccies of herring {Clupea pilcliardn.'t)^ about the same length 
as that fish, but having its body thicker and rounder, and its .«v.ales larger. It 
freipients the British seas, but is only found in great numbers on the shor<‘s of 
Devon and Cornwall, chiefly from Dartmouth to Pad.stow, round the l.and's End ; 
the prineipal fishing stations are, St Ive.s, MonnCsbay, St Mawes, and Alevagij^i^ey, 
■where they arrive in shoals in August and September, aiul again in Jsovom- 
ber or December ; and aro canght both by scans and by drift-nets. Tlu'y are 
sold ou the beach at about Is. per 100. Those intended for curing are first salted in 
ln*ap.s, aJid then packed into hogsheads, each contaiiflng about 2.'5O0 fish. The oil with 
which the fisli abounds is afterwards extracted by pressure, -lb lihds. yielding about 
1 tun of oil. The jnlchard fishery is perha})S of Jess comparafive im)>ortaiicc at 
present than it was 70 year.s ago. An opinjpn i)revails tliat it lia.s been injured by 
the withdrawal, in 11527, of tlio btuinty pf bs. b’d. njion each hhd. exjiorted ; but 
tliongh the temporary effect may have been,severe, tlic permanent interests of the 
fishery will no doubt bo benefited by the return to a more healthy' system. At 
present about .3.500 men are employed at sea, and .5(KK) men and women on shoi-e. 
The capital directly invested in the fishery, in Ibl^, was stated by Air Conch to 
Air Yarrel to bo ^t‘441,21.5: it is now probably mucli les.s. The home market is 
almost entirely confined to Devon and Cornwall; .scarcely any reach London ; and 
it is stated as a reason for this, that tln^y are not agreeable to the public ta.-^te. 
About 30,000 hlids, aro annually export«!<l, chiefly to iS’uples, Venice, Leghorn, An- 
eoiia, Genoa, and Trieste. 'l‘he consnmi»tion at most of these places might, how¬ 
ever, be greatly increased hy a reduction of the present heavy duties. 

PILOT, a person taken ou board a ship at a particular place, for the purpose 
of steering it through a river, road, or channel, or from or into a port. Pilotage 
up and down the rivers Thames and Medway, and along the whole of the coast 
from Orfordiiess to the Isle of Wight, is regulated by the statute (» Geo. 1 c. 12.5, 
which gives the appointment and general superintendence of pilots to the cori>o- 
ration of the Trinity House of Deptford Stroud, excepting those under the Lord 
Warden of the Cinquk Pouts, who, however, act under similar regulation.^. The 
statute directs that no person shall, under the risk of incurring severe penalties, 
take charge of a vc.ssel as pilot without a license from the Trinity Hon.se or Lord 
Warden; ainl such license, which is only to bo granted after an examination of 
the qualifieations of tlio person seeking to obtain it, may he isnsj)einled in cases 
of negligence or mi.sconduct. In other parts of the United Kingdom, pilots aro 
appointed and regulated, cither by local acts of Parliament, or l)y ancient char¬ 
ters of incorporation ; but several provisions in (> Cco. IV’’. c. 125, are ai)plicablo 
to all parts of England. 

In all those parts of a voyage where a pilot is employed by regulation or usage, 
termed ** a pilot’s fairway,” ono mu.st bo obtained (Vide A Mol on Shwptag). 
'Fhe owner or master of a vos.sel having a pilot on board, liecu.'^ed by the ordi¬ 
nary custom of tho place, is not rcspon.‘jil)le for any damage which arises from 
neglect or want of skill on tho part of the individual apjiointed. .But his proceed¬ 
ings must not bo controlled by tho master. On tho other h.aiid, the presence ot a 
pilot does not absolve tho nia’stor from tho coiisequcuccs of injury caused by bia 
own carclossucsa or want of skill. 
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In some foreign countries the term pilot is further applio<l to an offiror whoso 
special duty it is to steer the vessel during the general course of the* voyage. No 
such officer, however, is known cither in the British mcrchant-servico or ships of 
war. In the latter, the charge of the helm is one of the many duties of the mas¬ 
ter and his mates. 

PIMENTO (Fr. & Ger. Piment. It. Prpe (jarofanato)^ a, smsW, dry, reddish- 
brown berry, the fruit of a tree (Mt/rlKS Pimenta) common on the )\. side of 
Jamaica,i,,whence it is called Jamaica p<;pper. It is also named Allspice, from 
its tasto and flavour ((pialities which reside chiefly in the cortical part of the hi-rry) 
being supposed to resemble that of a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, anil nutmegs. 
The berries are gathered before they arc ripe, and dried in the sun ; the snmlh'st 
and most fragrant being preferred. The proilneo of the pimento crop, though sonn*- 
times very abundant, is variable ; and there is seldom a jihuiteous harvest ;ibovo 
once in five years. A corresponding fluctuation occurs in the annual importatiiuis 
into Britain, W'hich vary from about 1,000,000 lbs. to upwards of .‘1,000,000 lbs. With 
the exception of a small quantity from the Lhiite<l States and other places, pimento 
is importeil wholly from Jamaica, the jiroducti of which has declined consi<h‘r- 
ably of late years. It is packed idther m bags or hogsheads. On an average of 
the five years to Jannai’y the quantity imported was l,101,i;i.5 lbs.; entered 

for liomo consumption, 1104,Kil lbs. The excess of the former above the latter 
was re-exported to the Continent, and to British America and Australia. 

PINCHBECK, a factitious metal resembling brass, but containing more copper. 

PINE, a family of trees (Pinus) mostly inhabiting the northern parts of Europe 
and America. They almost all affect siliceous sandy soils, but many will flourish 
in rocky and comparatively barren lands. The trees are various in size, d’heir 
chief use is in domestic architecture ; whence the pine has been called “ thelxiild- 
cr’s tree.” Having usu.aHy, however, a long, straight, conical, nmlivided trunk, 
several kinds are prized for sfii 2 )-ma.sts. They all yield rc.siuous matter. ^J'he 
chief species are the following :■ ■ 

The Commov I’iwk or Scotch Fin (P. F!i/7rrxfris ).—Tliis speeios. of Mliicli tliero arc inan.v va¬ 
rieties, stands in tlie first r,i.nk of furest trees#'wliotlu'r .ns l•<•l;.•u■ds itsliardy lialiils, i(s rapid gniwtli, 
or its value in the produel ion of ii.seful tiiiilier, tJie “ red ili-al ” of tlie ejirpetif er. Tin* l.osi is tliat 
nearest the root. In Keotlaiid, the tir oftc'n aequires a great size, tlie eiitnale heiiig well suited to 
it. In England, it is chiefly valued as asereeti or nurse to other trees. Dense forests of it <‘o\er 
the mountainous tracts of Northern Kurope, the timherof wliieli, wiili its resinous proihn ts, tak. 
PITCH, and TURPENTINE, foriiis the great staple of many of the Halt ic .states. Tin* linest is the 
Norwegi.m : tliat shipped from Me>*iel, Riga, and Daiitzie is inferior to it. tliougii still good. 

The Common or White liAKCii'^F. T^nrijc), a native of Switzerlainl, Russia, and Siheri;!, grow.s 
very erect, witli drooping branclies, gradually diiiiitiishing from the base, anil yiving it a |iyrainidal 
form. No tree has received greater .attention in modern times from the Rritish jilaiiter. R. was 
introduced into Scotland l»y Lord Karnes in 17.'t4 ; many millions were afterwards planted on flio 
Atlioll estates; audit is now extensively cultivated upon liarreti exposed land tlironghoiit Rri- 
tain. It grow.s rapidly, and produces tiinlier of great excellence, holli fur doinostie puriioses and 
shipbuilding: it is equally good througliont its thiekness, possessing no sap-wood. Tlie larch 
also yields “ Venice turpentine,” and its bark is np.arly as valuahle as that of the oak- 

Tiib Norway Spruce Fir (/’. Ahiex), which attains a heiglit of loUfeet, eonstitnte.s. withlareli, 
the greatest proportion of tlie vast woods of Norway and Sweden, ft is inferior to larch, though 
durable and of a fine even grain. In the market it is called white or Christiania deal. The tree 
attains a large size on cold dam|i elays, situated on declivities. 

The Ilf.ACK or Red Spruce Fir (i*. Ai<ira or Jltitrra) grows in the most inclement regions of 
N. Aineriea, especially in swampy valleys having a «h*ep hlai*!! .soil. Its timber—strong, light, 
and clastic—is of great value. It is employed for the j'lrds of ships, and, in di.slnets where o.ak is 
se.arce, also for their knees; though afit to split, floors are :ilso oeeasionally laid with it. The 
White Spruce {P.Alba), often found along witii it in America, is .smaller, and yields inferior 
timber. 

The Weymouth or American White Pine (P. Strt^mx), with an erect and lofty trunk, is a 
n.ative of Canada and of the more northern districts of America. It grow.s very fast in .sheltered 
situations and moderately nioi.st sandy soils ; and iirodiiees the clean, white, soft, hut perishable 
timber, called in America “ Pine,” largely exported in the form of deals both to Europe and tho 
West Indies. It is also much used in shipimildiiig. 

Tub Ykhlow Pine (P. Mitts) is a flne true, inhabiting the jiine forests of North America, 
yielding timber of great value both for domestic and naval architecture, t>rovideil the sap-wood is 
removed. In IJritairi It is regarded os very durnhle, and in America it ranks next to 

The Southern Pine {P. Australis or palustris), tho best siiecies in the Now World. Tlii.s 
tree is a native of Virginia and Carolina, wlicro it grows from CO to 70 feet in height, with a 
trunk from IS to 18 Inches in diameter for i>-;itls of its length. It proiluees liglit, rlear, and dnrji- 
ble timber, wliieh is extensively used in sliipbuihling. especially for masts; also abundance of tar. 

The chief other species are the Ced.ar [Ukdar] : tlie Red Pine (P. Jtt’siiiosa) of (^‘mad.‘l , yielding 
a fine-grained strong durable wood of a close texture: the Corsican Pine {P. Laricio), a nolde tree 
of H. Europe, extensively used by the French in shipbuilding: and tin* Silver Fir (P. P/mr). 
largely grown in tho kingdom of Naples. The Hemlock Spruce Fir of N. Aiiicrica yields wood of 
little value: but a great deal of the essence of spruce is obtained from its shouts, and its bark is 
exceedingly v^uable. [Timber.] 
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1*1 NE-APPLE, the well-known snccnlent frnit of a tropiral plant (Jnanrssa 
*«//»>«), inditienoua to America and the W. Indies, but commonly reared in hot¬ 
houses and pots in liritain. It is the most luscious fruit produced in this kingdom, 
whore its noble appearance has always rendered it a si>ecial object of horticultural 
enterprise. In I'lngland it has been obtained of a size wci^fhiiig 14 lbs. In its 
aborij^jinal state it is inferior ; and c.vccpt perhaps the liurmese pines, the most 
delicious specimens are the produce of tins country. 

1‘INK ROO'L’. [Spigki.ia]. 

I*[NS (Fr. Epinfflfs. Gcr. Sleckn/ideln) are made on a great scale at^liming- 
ham, where some manufacturers employ several hundred persons in the fabrication 
of these litthi instruments ; they arc also largely produced at Warrington, Sheffield, 
Gloucester, and Loudon. Of late several beautiful inventions have been success¬ 
fully emidoyed to make pins almost entirely by machinery. The mimber daily 
made, in this country for Iiomeiiseand exportation is estimated by Dr Urc at fifteen 
milli«>us. 

PINT, a British measure equal Jth j)art of a gallon. j'MKAsrnEs. l 

PFlM'l, a wine measure varying in ditfei’cnt places.^ fMEASUiiKS. Wi\n.l 

PI l*E-CLA V, a very plastic and tenacious kind of clay, of a gravish or yellow¬ 
ish-white colour,found near Poole in Dorsetshire, in the Isle of Pnrbeck, and other 
])laces. It is manufactured into tobacco-pipes ; and is besides used as the basis of 
the (pieensware pottery, as well as a detergent by scourers of cloth. 

PISTACHIO NUTS (Fr. I'intaches. Gav. Eistaehen. It. Pis/accdii, Ea>iurrf/i), 
nse«i at the dessert and for confections, arc the fruit of a small tree (/*islacia rrra) 
indigenous to Syria and Persia, but now naturalized in the S. of Europe. 'J'hey 
arc moderately largo, of a red or pink colour, and contain a greenish kernel, having 
a pleasant, sweet, unctuous taste, resembling that of almonds. They are imjiorted 
into Britain from Turkey, France, Sicily, and other places. 

PIS'I'OLE, a Spanish gold coin, equal jth of the*Dot^i.ooN. 

PITCH, a substance made, by melting coarse hard resin with a portion of tar, 
generally one-half; but the quantity is increased or lessened according to the con¬ 
sistency of the latter. 

J ’ I 'rci I B L F N DE, a ponderous meta llifeiftuis ore, of a blackish colour, much va- 
lueil by porcelain painters. Localities—Sa?:ony, Bohemia, Hungary, and Cornwall. 

1*1 A, the name given to a box kept at the British mint, in which a small sample 
of the coins struck arc deposited, in order to be assayed and compared with a 
standard jireserved in the Exchequer. This operation, called the Trial of the 
Pix,” is performed in presence of certain members ot\he Privy Council, the officers 
of the mint, and a jury of the Goldsmiths’ Company. An account of this ancient 
ceremony will be found in Ruding’s “ Annals of the Coinage.” It now usually 
takes place on the appointment of a new master of the mint before his predecessor 
recc'ivcs a discharge. 

PLAICE, a species of flounder (Platensa vulgaris) taken in abundance on the 
coasts of Britain and Ireland. It spaw ns in I'ebruary or March ; and is in the 
best condition for the table at the end of May. 

I’LANE, a British forest tree admired for its beauty ; but of little 

value exc<*pt for fuel. 

PLANTAIN, a delicious fruit, yielded by the Musa sapientumy a plant about 
l.’i or ‘20 feet in height, found in most tropical countries. It clos<?ly resembles 
the banana ; is at first ^rcen, but Avhen ripe of a pale yellow colour, about a foot 
long, and nearly two inches in diameter. In favourable situations, however, 
it is to be found of nearly a foot in circumference, with a length pf seven or eight; 
ami a bunch sometimes contains from 100 to 180, and weighs from GO to 88 lbs. 
It is generally cut when unripo ; and after being skinned is roasted and served up 
as bread. It is also used for fattening domestic animals. [Banana]. .... 

PLASMA, a green, semi-transparent calccdouy, having a dark tint, wdneh is 
said to bo coloured by chlorite. It is found chiefly in India, and is brought to 
this country in the shape of beads and other ornaments ; occasionally specimens 
are found among the ruins of Rome. 

PLATA, LA, UEPUBLK^ [Buenos Avrks.} ,, 

PLATE and plated WARES. Plato is a term applied to gold and silver 
wrought into furnituro or ornaments. Plated wares are articles made, iii imita¬ 
tion of the preceding, of base metal, coated over with gold or silver. The gold¬ 
beaters’ trauo is carried on in London, and, though to an inferior extent, in Bir¬ 
mingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liviu’pool. Silver and silver-plated 
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ffooils aro made cliiofly in London, Birmingham, and Sheffield. Tlio quantity of 
gold and silver articles manufactured in the irnite<l Kingdom is considerable; but 
beyoml the produce of the duties, mentioned below, we possess no data for »‘.oni- 
puting its amount. The value of plated wares annually consuractl has becni esti¬ 
mated so high as £1,*J00,000,—this department having derived great advantage 
from the perfection of the machinery now used in this country for rolling metals ; 
while it has no doubt likewise received encouragement from the heavy duties im¬ 
posed on gold and silver articles. The declared value of the plate, plated ware, 
jewellery^ and watches, exported from the United Kingdom, in the years l}}.‘»!>, 
1<{:».9, and 1})40, amounted respectively to £‘240,0154, .i‘-74,1505, and £*204,4‘27; sent 
chiefly to India, the colonies, and the United States. 


Assay Hecu'lattons, Licknsks, DiiTfKs, and I>n a whacks. 


Assay Rryulatiims and Marks .—Articles of 
gold must bo of the Kneiicssof^acarats, or Sjtlis, 
tlieimmcy standard, <ir of lU carats: the latter 
fc! mndoyod chiefly for watches and rings. Silver 
must be of tbntlnciu'.ss of 11 oz. 2 dwts., or •JJ.ths, 
the money standard, or of 11 oz. 10 dwts.; but 
the latter, callisl “ now sterling,” is seldom used. 
[C’ahat. Coin.] 

All gold and silver articles of the money stand¬ 
ard are marked with the following devices: in 
Kngland a lion, in Scotland a thistle, .and in 
Ireland a figure of J[iberni:i. The gold standard 
of 18 carats is in addition marked witli the nuin- 
hiif 18, and the new sterlii.g with the figure of 
Jlritaiinia. 

Artick's of all standards capable of bearing a 
stamp are also marked with tiio maker’s initials, 
the arms or device of the assay offiec, and a let¬ 
ter indicating the year. The device vf the Gold¬ 
smiths’OUice, Tiondon, is a leopard’s head; oftlie 
Assay Oftii e, Hirmingham, an anchor; of Slief- 
tield, a crown; of Newcastle, three castles; of 
Dublin, a harp and crown; of Edinburgh, a 
castle; and of (■ lasguw, ,a tree with a hell and Ksh. 
The letter used by the Gohlsmiths’ Company iiie 
il'cates theyear by beginning the alphabet in May 
anil reckoning on to 2o letters progressively, 
omitting .1 and enriing with IT. The first 20 years 
is represented by a Itoman capital; the second, 
eoiiiniencing May 1818, by small Rf„nan charac¬ 
ters ; the third, cominencing May 1836, by old 
]''.nglisli capitals. 

Oil articles for wliich a duty is jiaid, an iin|>rcs- 
hion of tile f|ueen’s head is likewise stamped. 

The f'uttings of the articles assayed arc kept in 
each iitrice in the Pix [PixjorDiet Hox,” 
in order to bo jimvetl before tlie proiier officers. 

Anrnial Licenses, payable in Itritain by dealers 
ill gold and silver plate, in which gold exceeding 2 
ilwts. and under 2az., or of silver exceeding.'! dwts. 
ami undcr.'{Ooz.,iseontnincdinonepii‘cc, ,-t’2,<is. 

When of greater weight, the cost of tlio license 
is £5, 1.5s.; and every pawnbroker and refiner of 
gold or silver plate must take out this license. 

Gold or silver lace i.s not deemed plate. 

Stamp Duties in Itritain on plate made since 
August 31, 181.5; namely, gold, 17s. per oz. ; 
and silver, Is. 6d. per oz. plxempHons, gold 
tvateli-casc.s, ripgs, and any articles of gold not 
exceeding 2 oz. iu weight; silver watch-ca-ics. 


cliaiiis, nccklaeo-s, heads, lockets, filigree work, 
shirt buckles or brooches, staniiicd iia-dal.s, and 
sjiouts to china, stone, or eiirtheiiware teatiots, 
of any weigiit whatever; tippings, swages, or 
mounts, not weighing in Uwl.s. of silver ciicli, 
and .not being necks or collars for castors, 
cruets, or glasses appertaining to any sort of 
stands or frames; wares of silver, not weighing 
5 dwts. each: tills exemption is not to iiicludu 
necks, collars, and tops of castors, cruets, or 
glass(>s appertaining to any sort of stands or 
framc.s, button.s to be ntfi.vod to or set on any 
wearing apparel, solid silver buttons and solid 
studs, not having a bizellod edge soldered on, 
wrouglit seals, blank seals, and buttle tickets, 
shoe clitsps, i>iiteh boxes, salt spoons, salt ladles, 
tea spoons, tea strainers, caddy ladles, buckles, 
and pieces of garnish, cabinets, knife cases, tea 
chests, bridle stands or frames. (.52 Geo. 111. e. 
.5!); 5') Geo. 111. C. 185; 1 Geo. IV. e. 14; 
(» A: 7 Will. IV. c. 89.) 

In Ireland tlio duty, formerly Is. per oz. on both 
gold and silver plate, was raised in 1842 (Oet. 10) 
to the siunc rates a.s in Itritain. 

On the exportation of Iri.sli plate to Rrifaiii a 
countervailing duty of 18a. per oz. was fornn'rly 
paj'able on gold, and 8d. per oz. on silver; eipii- 
valent drawhacLs being alloived on tlie exporta¬ 
tion of liritisli plate to Ireland; but those are 
now atiolished. 

The net produce of the stamp-duties on plate 
was in 1820, £88,7.'>0: lil.'IO, £81,848; and iu 
1840, .C'82,988; about 1-18th being from gold. 

Dn exportation to other countries the whole 
duties :ire drawn hack, dehciiturcs for which are 
issued at theciistom-hoii.se ; though, in lioiulun, 
the drawback is payable at Goldsiuitlis’ Hall. 

i’rovioiis to entry fur dr.awbuek, bond to bo 
given tliat the plate shall not he rc-laii<lcd, 
and declaration made as to the stumping and 
time of niunufacturc; wiiich bond remains in 
force until tlie exporter produce to the collector 
the bills of lading, liaving at tlic foot the receipt 
of tiic master of tlie ves.sei, and on the back that 
of the consignee; describing tiickiiids and quan¬ 
tities of plate so shipped, together with the niiiiie 
of the consigner. It the ship be lost, or return 
not witliin three years, the liond, on jiroof tlicrc- 
of made to the collector, shall be eaiieelled. (25 
Geo. HI. c. 84.) 


PLATINUM, a metal of a colour between Pteel-gray and silver-white. Sp. cr. 
21*5. It ia very hard, and possesses great malleability and ductility. It m:iy bo 
beaten into fine loaves, and drawn into wire not exceeding l-*2000ths of an inch in 
diameter. When about l-13th of an inch thick it sustains a weight of 270 lbs. 'I’his 
metal is extremely difficult of fusion ; but it has the property of being united by 
weldinn cither one piece to another, or with iron and .steel. This property adinils 
of n.scful applications in the arts j wires may be joined so as to form rings and 
chains ; and, with a view to economy, platinum may be attaclieil to iron or steel for 
many scientific purposes. The perfection with which vessels of platinum rc.si.st 
the action of heat and air^ of most of tho^ acids, and of sulphur and mercury, renders 
them peculiarly valuable lu many chemical applications; and, iiotwithstaudiug tho 
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liii'h value of tlio metal, which is worth Ixitween four ami five times its wcijj;ht of 
s'iivcr, it is now much employed for crucibles, retorts for the distillation of sul¬ 
phuric acid, mirrors for reflecting telescopes, and also by gunhinitbs. lii Russia 
it is made into coius. 

Platinum was discovered about 1741 ; but it attracted little notice until the mode 
of purifying it and rendering it malleable was discovered by Dr Wollaston. It is 
fmnd in the metallic state in Brazil and I*eru ; in Antiotpiia in South Ameri<'a ; 
in Kstremadura in Spain ; and lately in considerable quantities in tin; Uralian 
Mountains. I'hc general appearance of it in the rough state in which it is imiwrted 
is that of small grains or scales, darker than silver, and extremely heavy. 

PLKDGM. [1’aw-n.1 

PLUM, the well-known fruit of a tree {Prnnus (lowrstica), indigenous to the 
greater i>art of the northern hemisphere. Of this fruit no fewer than 274 varieties 
are enumerated in the Catalogue of the Horticultural Society. Dried i>lunis form 
an article of coinuierce under the name of prunes and prunelbies. They are largely 
imported into this country, especially from France, ^fho timber of the pluin-tre(! 
is close and strong ; and the bark may bo nse«l in dyeing yellow. 

PLUMBAGO, on BLACK LEAD, is the well-known opaque blackish-gray 
glistening substanco used in the manufacture of pencils, for which purpose the best 
is that procured near Borrowdalo in Cumberland. [Pkntil Manufactlki:.] An 
inferior soft kind is imported from the East Indies. IMumbago is also emidoyed 
for making crucibles, in compositions for protecting iron from rusting, and for 
diminishing friction in machinery. 

POLACCA, a vessel with three jpoles or masts, each of one piece, so that the 
topsails, on being lowered, can slide dowm without interruption. 'I'his form t)f rig 
t)riginatcd in the suddenness and frequency of squalls in the Mediterranean, where 
alone vessels of tliis kind arc nse<l. • 

POLICY OF INSUUANCE is tho written in?trument umlcr vvhieh tho con¬ 
tract of insurance is eifected. 

In Marink Insiira.nck, there arc two descriptions of policy—open, and valued. 
In the former, tho pecuniary amount of tlnsjnterest insured is not .stated, but re¬ 
mains to be afterwards adjusted. In th^ latter, a value is set ou tho interest in¬ 
sured, and being assented to by tho underwrit(?r, it is i)resumcd to bctlie real value, 
and to bo the sum payable in case of loss. A nominal valuation, however, will not 
bo sanctioned as a cover to a wager or a fraudulent transaction ; and if the insured 
b<^ found to have dosigmnlly over-valued his intcrc^ ho will not rt'cover even for 
the loss actually sustained. The amount which should he covered by a valued 
policy, is the real value of tho ship, or tho prime-cost of tho goods, as tho ease may 
be, at the time of cftccting tho poliev, together with the amount of tho premiunts 
and other expenses of insurance. Tlio provisions of tho l9th Geo. II. c. 117, wdiieh 
prohibit wager-policies, are satisflod if there be an interest, however inadequate to 
the value put upon it; and it appears to be tho general principle that, except where 
th(;re is fraud, such value is tho final adjustment between tho parties in the ease of 
total loss. In the case of partial loss, there is no differeuco between a valiuvl and 
an open policy. Before a policy is efFe<ded, the terms on which tho underwriters 
will subscribe it are, at Lloyd’s, generally noted ou a “ slip,” which is signed by 
their initials. It has been uecided that, unless it bo stami)ed, this doctiuieut can- 
nt)t be received in evidence to contradict the policy, and it docs not appear what 
stamp would be applicable. {Parkj 347.) By statute, 11 Geo. I. e. 31), § 44, wlioii an 
insurance is effected, a policy must be made out within thretj days, under penalty 
of it 100. The usual form of the policy, as kept up by tho old oxclusiyc conipaiiies, 
is antiquated and ciimbersomo ; but, with tneso disadvantages, it is supposed to 
liavo in its favour tho conventional meaning which usage and a course of decisions 
have given to its terms. Tho following is tlie form 


“ In the Ntxmc of GotL Amen. 

“ A B, as well in liis own name, as for and in tho name and names of all and every jdlier 
«on or persons to whom the same doth, may. or shall appertain, in l>art or >n all, notii inaae 
as;uranec, and cause himself, and them, and every of them, to be insnred, lost or not lost, as 
and from Upon any kiixl of woods and merchandises, niul also upon tlie o<Kiy, 

taekle, apparel, ordnance, munition, artillerv, boat, and other furniture of an<I in tlie rooci sinp 
or Vessel, Ciilled the whereof is master, under Oo<l, for this present vojaw>, fti J , 

or wliosoever else shall ro for master in the same ship, or by whatsoever other naine or names 
the same shin, or the muster thereof, is or shall he named or eallod; beRinnuiR tlie aovemuro 
upon tlie said goods and merehnndises from the loading thert'of aboard tlic said s"JP* 

upon the said ship, &c. and so slinll continue and endure during 

her abode there, upon tho soiif ship, &c. And further, until tho said ship, with all her oruuauce. 
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tac-klo, apparel, Ac., aiul goods and incrcliandiscs whatf oovor, shall he arrived at 

upon the said ship, cVe., until she hath uioured ut anchor twenty-four 
hours in good safety; and upon tlic goods and merchandises until tiio situie he there dis¬ 
charged and safely landed. And it slutll he lawful for the said ship, &c., in this voyage, to pro¬ 
ceed and sail to, and touch and stay at, any ports or places whatsoever, 

without prejudice to this insurance. The said ship, and goods anil mereliandiscs. &e.. for 
so much as concerns the sissureds, by agi-eement hetween the assureds and .assurers in this policy, 
are and shtill be vjilued at . Touching the adventures and perils which we the 

assurers are contentt'd to bear, .and do take upon us in tin's voj’.age: they an^ of the seas, men of 
war, lire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves. Jettisons, letters of imirt and counter mart, surpris:ils, 
takings at »-a, arrests, restraints, and detaimmmts of .nil kings, princes, and ncopic, »)f what na¬ 
tion, condition, or quality soever, b.nrratry of the master and mariners, and of .nil other perils, 
losses, and misfortunes that have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or d.nm.ngc, of the said 
goods and iiicrehandises, and ship, itc., or any part thereof. And in c.nse of any loss or misfor¬ 
tune, it shall bo lawful to the assureds, their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and 
travel ft»r, in and about the «lefi‘nce, safeguard, and recovery of tlie said goods, and mereliundiscs, 
and shiji, Ac., or any pjirt tliereof, without prejudice to this insumnee ; to the charges whereof, 
we the assurers will contriliiito each one according to the rate and quantity of his sum herein as¬ 
sured. And it is agreed by us the insurers, that this writing or policy of assuniuce sli.all he of as 
much force and ettect ns the surest writing or policy of assurance heretofore made in Lomhnnl 
Stnrt, or in the Hoi/al ICm'/uiuih’, or elsewhere in Lom/oti. Aiul so we the .-issurers are contt'iitcd, 
and do hereby promise and hind ourselves, each one for his own part, our heirs, executors, anti 
goods, to the assureds, their executors, adiniiiistrators. anti assigns, for the true performance tif 
the premises, confessing uiU'sclvcs paid the cnnsitleratiun due unto us fur this ussurauce by the 
assured at anti after the rate of 

“ In Witness whereof, wo the assurers have suhserihed our n.aines and suiiis assured in 

It is usual to add the following provision as to liability for avoraj;o losses iu the 
case of certain destructible commodities :— 

“ N.B.—Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed, are warranted free from average, unless general, 
or the ship he stranded.—Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, aiitl skins, are warrantetl free from 
average, under per cent. —And all other gnods, also the ship anti freight, are warranted freo 
from average, under £3 per cent, unless general, or the ship he stranded.” 

The requisites of a policy aro generally divided into nine, which are,— 
lA’f, The Name oj"the Insured. —Hy 28 Geo. 111. c. 58, policies without the name 
or firm of the parlies interested, or of the eonsi^'uer or consi^^nec, or of the person 
residing in Great Jtritain receiving the order for or effecting tho policy, or of tho 
person giving directions to effect the ^nio, arc null. Where the persons iiiteresti'd 
were designed “ The Trustees of Messrs Jxeighlcy, Ferguson, and Co,,” tho re¬ 
quisites were consiilercd as complied with (1 Camp. 538). 

2(f, The Name of the Ship and of the Master. —A material misunderstanding iu 
this respect will vitiate tho contract ; but to meet tho effect of a mere mistake, it 
is usual to say, “ or by whats^hver other name or names the same ship or the mas¬ 
ter thereof is or shall be named or called and where there is no mistake as to 
identity, these expressions will protect tho policy. If a merchant cause three 
several parcels of goods to be insured for three different shijis, and find it conven¬ 
ient to load tho whole in one, it is held that he can only recover in tho event of a 
loss for the amount nominally insured on board that ve.ssel. It is a long-established 
practice to insure upon goods “ on board any shin or ships,” from a particular 
port; but it is said that this vague definition ouglit not to be adoptoil where the 
ship is known, as it “ seems to amount to a representation, that the jiarty effecting 
tho insurance docs not know in what ship tho goods arc to be brought.” iMar- 
shnllf 3*21, 3'22.) 

3f/, The Sahjcct-matter insured.- —It is not n<!cessa.ry minutely to describe the 
jiropcrty, farther than to the eftcct of exactly identifying it, and letting the under¬ 
writer know his risk. The usage of trade is coiKsulted as a cluo to the import of 
expressions which may not havu a distinct meaning of their ow'ii, biit will not ho 
allowed to contradict what is clearly expressed. Tho word “ goods ” will be held 
to include an ordinary cargo, stowed away in the proper manner, but not goods 
lashed on deck (unless they he such as it is proper and usual so to bestow, as vitriol), 
nor the captain’s clothes and tho shin’s provisions. Where tho interest is of tho 
nature of a factor’s lien, or of that (Icscriptioii, it will be covered by a policy on 
“ goods but freight must be specially insured by name. Money, jewels, and 
bullion may bo insured as goods, if they are part of tho cargo, and not on the per¬ 
sons of passengers. 

4th, The Commencement and Termination of the Voifage, and the consequent 
Duration of the If a blank be left for the jiort of do[)arturo, or for that of 

destination, tho policy will bo void from uncertainty. It is said, however, that an 
omis.sion as to time, when tho risk is measured^ by tho time, will merely have tho 
effect of making it commcnco with tho execution of tho policy. Tho expression 
at and from the shii>’s loading port,” covers loss sustained befuro departure, un- 
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less there be inulii(3 <lol:iy ; to cover wliicb the expression “ in port’' is considered 
necessary. Thongli tlu) common cement and termination of the risk be distinctly 
expressed, if there is any thiiii" in the terras calculated to dc<‘,eive the underwriter 
as to those of the voya^je, the insured will not recover ; as, where a ship and goods 
were insured “ at and from tlm coast of Brazil to the Capo of Good llope, begin¬ 
ning the adventure on the goods, from the loading thereof on the coast of Brazil, 
and upon the ship in the same manner,” and the goods were taken on board at the 
Caj)c, and carried to the coast of Brazil, where they were not unloaded, the ri'ik 
was found not to have attached. (Robertson v. French, 4 East. 130.) #Thg,risk 
was in fact hero described as commencing with the voyage, whereas it commencetl 
during the voyage. Insurance from several ports of <leparture does not mver a 
voyage from one to another. The insurance on goods is generally limited till tho 
time when they are “ dischai’g«?<l and safely landed and these operations must 
be comluctcd without undue delay. Tho underwriter is liable if the loss happen 
after transshipment into shallops, lighters, droghers, or launches, unless they bo 
those of the insured. 

ot/i, The Perils insured apuinst. —These must bo distinctly emimerated; and 
tlujy arc described in general expressions, w'ell understood in practice, from their 
long ami unvarying ai»plication. It is usual to insert the words, “ lost or not 
lo.^t,” by which the insurer takes upon himself tho loss which may have already 
happened,—a term said to be peculiar to Knglish insurances. 

()/A, The Premium or Consideration.—'TXnn is always exiiressed as received, and 
so the engagements are entirely on one side, namely, that of the underwriter. In 

1 practice, how’cvcr, the premium is not paid to the underw'riter, but stands in account 
)ctween him and the broker. [Buokkr.J 
7//i, The common Alemorandum, as given above, inserted to protect tho umh'r- 
writer from small losses on jicrishablo commodities. In that form, an exception 
may be observed, of the ship being “ strande«l.” •Thi.^ has been found to bo “ a 
comlitiouso that if stranding take place, tho insured is admitted to prove all 
his partial loss, whether directly occasioned by the sti'anding or not. On tliis being 
decided, in 17o>l (Contillon v. London A. C., *21 (j‘- 12’25), tho Loudon and 

Royal Exchange Companies left the alternatlN’O of “ stranded” out of their policies. 
Where tlu*re is no stranding, there is no ^•ecovery for tho articles enumerated in 
the memorandum, uidcss the loss bo total; and so it was found wdicre a cargo of 
fruit, having been captured and recaptured, w'as brought to the port of destination 
damaged dO yier cent, by tho delay. (.Parky ld.5.) 

y//y. The J>nte and Subscription. —It is the pi’acti^c at Lloyd’s not to insert tho 
date in tho body of the deed, but for each underwriter to attach it to his sub¬ 
scription. 

!>//<, The Stamp. —This is regulated by fjo Geo. TIT. c. 184, amended by 3 & 4 Win. 
TV. c. *23. A ]>oUcy cannot legally be stamped after it is executed; but, by 1) Geo. 1V. 
<•.. 40, policies of mutual insurance, by whicn persons undertake to insure one anothet, 
may be fortilied with additional stamps, if not underAvritten to an amount e.\cec<l- 
ing that covered by tho former ones. By 35 Geo. ill. c. 83, § 13, the stamp hiAvs 
do not extend “ to prohibit tho making of any alteration which may laAvfully bo 
made in the terms and conditions of any policy of insurance duly stamped, after 
tlu! same shall have been underwritten, or to require anv additional stamp-duty by 
reason of such alteration, so that such alteration bo made before notice of tho de¬ 
termination of tho risk originally insured, and so that the thing insured shall remain 
the property of tho same persons, and so that such alteration shall not prolong the 
term insured beyond tho period allowed by this act, and so that no atfditional or 
further sum shall bo insured by means of such alteration.” This clause is lib(‘rally 
interpreted in the case of correction of mistakes, or improvement of definitions, pro¬ 
vided the thing originally intended to bo insured bo not altered. An extension of 
tho time of sailing, and a waiver of the warranty of sea-worthiness, do not require 
a now stamp, nor does tho alteration of a voyage “ from Stockholm to Swino- 
mundc,” to ono from Stockholm “ to Swinemunde, Kouigsberg, or Alemol ; nor 
of a risk “ at and from Liverpool to Q,nebec,” to ono ■“ from Liverjiool to St John s. 
Now Brunswick.” But tho terms of tho original policy cannot bo so altered by 
any memorandum as to bring it into a class requiring a iiigher duty, Avithout afnx- 
ing tho stamp thereby required (Smith’s Mercantile A., 30*2). Tho regulations lor 
returning similed stamps will be found in 54 Geo. 111. c. 133. 

(/’ark on Insurance. Marshall on /nsurance. Smith's Mercantile i., -Oo-ooT.) 
For Insurance against Fire, tho policy, after reciting tho receipt of the pre¬ 
mium, generally bears that tho insurers ‘‘covenant and agree, from a day named. 
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and unto and inclusivo of another ilay named, and so long ns the insured continues 
to pay the premium, that the funds of the company shall bo liable to- make #^ood 
any such loss as may happen by fii’c (except it be occasioned by any invasion, 
foreign enemy, civil commotion, or any military or usurped power),” to tins property 
specified. The terms should express a eovenant or agreement, such as may found 
a clear right of action against the parties, or those they represemt, for an order oi- 
direction to pay merely founds an equitable claim. It is usual to introduce the 
scale of premiams ap])licable to the diHerent risks by iudorsemoiit on the polic^y, 
reterriiigk4;o them so as to make them i>art of the contract. The policy must ac(;n- 
ratoly describe the premisc.s, and give the name of the insiu-od. There is no sin-li 
di.stinction as that of valued and open policies, the loss being in the usual case re¬ 
stricted, but not measured, An Average clause, however, is now not of uncommon 
occurrence, by which, when the property is of greater value than the amount in¬ 
sured, the insured recovers, in the case of a partial loss, a snmbiiaring that propor¬ 
tion to the loss, which the sum covered by the insurance bears to the value of the 
property. Thus, if tin? property be worth 4,'1000, and ilie amount insured bo .£100, 
if a loss bo caused to the extent of the .£100, 4iI0 only is recovered. By !) (ieo* 
1 V. c. I.'f, § 1, wlierc the insurance covers two detached bnihliiig.s, or goods contained 
in detached buildings, so stiparatod sis to create a plurality of risks, a distinct sum 
must be insured upon each, with an exception in favour of implements and .sto<-k 
upon one farm. A policy of insurance is as.signublo at any time before a loss, to 
any one to whom the interest iiisnr<Hl may havi! passed. The offices generally give 
notice upon the policy that “ it shall be of no force if assi;'ncd, unless such assign¬ 
ment be allowed by an entry in the books of the offic-e, or indorsed on the policy 
and “ even without this provision, upon the general principles of law, it is v<‘ry 
questionable whether the holder could have any legal demand against the insurers 
witliout notice to them ” (AV/w, 70). By Ji/i (loo. 111. c. IHI, the stamp-duty is Is. 
for each policy, and 3s. a'^yeaixfor every £100. Biiblic hospitals, and (by 3 A 4 
Wni. I V, c, *J3, § o) agricultural produce, farm-stocking, and implements of 1ms- 
baiidry, are exempt. (Ellis on Fire and Life Insurance.) [Insi. iiam'k, Fiuk. | 

In Lii'k Insuhanck, the policy generally bears that a certain sum i.s payable at 
a eertaiu time after the death of tin; person insured, should ho <li(i within the yi'jir, or 
w'ithin any succeeding year in which he Iftis duly paid the premium; on the precedent 
condition that ho is at the time of the contract of a certriin spocilied age and habit 
of body, as contained in a separate declaration by the insured. There arc gene¬ 
rally certain i-cstrictious on tnc coinluct of the insured. A policy of insurance is 
assignable ; but in terms of tlfb act 14 Geo. 111. c, 40, px-oliibiting wager insur.-un-es, 
the assignee must have an interest [but sec Insuiianch on Livrjil. A policy by a 
creditor falls if the debt be in any manner paid. An assignment of a polic.y oy the 
<l(-btor on his own life is a preferable security. “ It may be considered as the law,” 
says Mr Elli.s, (p. 144), “ that the assignment of a policy of insurance upon a life will 
not take it out of the order and disposition of the assignor, within the meaning of 
the bankrupt laws (and probably also of an insolvent under the insolvent act), 
iinlcs.s notice of the assignment be given to the insurers before the banki-uptcy,and 
that the policy, in defect of notice, will vest in the assignees, notwitlistanding tlio 
assignment.” (Ellis on Fire and Life Insurance, lilayney on Life Assxiratice.) 

POMEGRANATES (Kr. G'rmadc.*?. \\,.(Jranati. Vox. Romans. S\^. (.Iranadas) 
are the produce of a low tree, \\\o Punica granutum, common in the warmer parts 
of the temperate zone. Thi.s fruit when ripe is about the size of an orange, is 
covered with a hard light brown rind, and contains a rcddi.sh, seedy, refreshing pulp. 
l‘romegraiiatcs are imported into Britain from the W. Indies and S. of Europe. 

I’OOl), a llussiau weight equal IG^^ kilogrammes, or 3G Ib.s. avoird. nearly. 

I’Ol’LAR, a fast-plowing tree (Populus) common in the northern hemisphere, 
of which there are about 15 species, all delighting in moist situations. The wood 
of the forest species, chiefly tlio common gray, abclo or white, black, Lombardy, 
aspen, and Canadian, are used in the manufacture of domestic ntensils ; that of 
the abclo, largely cultivated by the Dutch, is also uscfnl for water-works, laths, and 
packing-cases ; but upon the whole the timber is of little value. 

PORTS. [United Kinodom of Ghe.\t Britain and 1hei.and.1 

PORTUGAL lies between lat. 37“ and 42“ N., and long. G" and 10“ W.; and i.s 
bounded N. and E. by Spain, and S. and W. by the Atlantic. Divisions, - Tras- 
os-Montes, Entro Douro e Minho, Beira, Alcntejo, Estrcmaduni, and Algarve. 
Area, 3 G,.'‘jOO s(i. miles. Population in 1830, 3,.').’)0,000. Government, a hereditary 
moiiarcliy, with two chambers, both elected by the people. 

Turtugal i» not separated by any natural boundaries from Spain, which in general aspect it 




rf‘«eml)le«: the mountains are chiefly prolonRations of the Astorjia, Oastiliaii, and Toledo chains, 
tlio whole running from N. K. to S. VV., hut throwing oft’ nuiiiiTOiis branches ; while again, the 
principal rivers,— jis the J)ouro an<! the Tagus, flowing K., and the UuadiaTia S., — art; merely the 
terminations of Spanish streams. There are only two extensive plains ; one, the plain of Alenlejo, 
S. ol' the Tagus, the other S. of the Dtniro; but there are mnnemns fertile valleys between the 
mountains. The climate varii-s much in different places: on the coast it is very warm, es|<ccially 
to the S. of C'apc Jtoca; and some parts of Alentcjo are so sirid as to be uninhabitable, Irom tho 
.sc.ir<-ity and badness of ihe wat(>r; yet there are nhiindance of rich tracts in other districts, to the 
productions of which considerable variety is given by the diffiTcnce of elevation and of latiuide. 

Jhit the long-contimioil imljccility of the govermiu'nt, joine<l to the i>ower as tvoll :ls profligacy of 
the iiohics and clergy, and the indolence of the people, luive sunk the industrial arts Portugal 
lower than in almost any other liuropean state. Tlie events connected with the late war laid the 
foundation of a new’ order of things; and a constitutional government Inis been estahlished. by 
which feudal rights and monastic institutions have been abolished, an equal system of taxation 
imroduced, and tlie coiuitrv placed on the road to imiirovement. Still, this is of too recent aecom- 
]>lislimcnt to have prodneed iimch cfl’ect on the wealth and haliits of the people ; want of capital, 
sloth, and crime, are yet eonspiciioiis, csiiecially in the centnil ami southern provinces ; and in most 
departments of industry and knowleilge, this kingduni, to use tho words of a recent traveller, lurins 
'• :i siirt of disgraceful wonder in the midst of the IPtli century.*’ 

The chief rural productions aro— on tho high grounds, wheat, oats, barley, flax, and hemp ; in 
the warmer districts, vines and maize ; and on the low grounds, rice ; while in the sheltered valleys 
of the y. and central parts, oranges and lemons arc produced, and the olive and other fruits are 
grow n in various places. The live-stock are principally goats, hogs, and sheep; the last mostly 
in ll^■ir:l. Thu chief woods are. In the M. oak, in the central provinces chesnnt, and in the >. 
proiinccs keriiics, ci'rk, and inne. Minerals are ahundant, but scarcely any mines except those of 
iron are worked. ISalt is largely produced in the hays, especially in the lagoon of lit Ubes or ftic- 
tiibul. Mamifaetiircs, except perhaps the plate and jewellery of Lisbon, are im’onsiderable: coarse 
woollens ami linens are ma<lu in various provinces ; silles near Lisbon ; glass jit Marinlia tlniiide ; 
eo'.tonsat Aleobaca and'i'bomar; and paper, earthenware, .'ind other articles, in various jilaccs. 
There is little interiuil trade, owing to the limited number of carriage-roads, while the rivers tiro 


but imperfectly navigiihle : mules form tho chief means of eonveytmee. 


The great .staple of tho country is wine, particularly the rctl variety ciilksl port, from Oporto, the 
place, of shipment. This wine, produced about .'kt milc.s above that town, on a snccc.ssion of low 
liills on hot li .sides of tho Douro, is generally divideil into two sorts the riit/m t/i> nnnii, .'in inferior 
kind for home eoiisunqition mid distillation into brandy, afid the <lo jVituriit, or fiictory 

wine, for exportation. In 175 **. the govermnetit, ostensibly to prevent adulteration, made over 
this distriei to the “ 0[iorto Wine Coniiiany,” who were authorized to class tho wines, and flx 
their nia.xiiiiiini price. This eouipany was siippres.sed as a miisjuiee by Don I’edro, in hiit 

ii was again re-estahlishefl in lJi;ift, though with le.ss^)j(pressi\e privileges than at tirst, lor a pi- 
riod 1)1 L'li ycar.s. The iiiinual average quantity exmirted in llio .'J years endiiig^lKAU, was .‘U.yhd 
jtipi-s; of which, 2.'»,lWir> were .shipiied to Itritaiii (equivalent in value to about X'hi'tbltiU), 31l(!2 to 
Itrazil, 2.jiM( to linited States, and 2;<(i3 to tho N. of Kurope and the Portuguese eoloiiies. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of wliite wine are besiilos sent from Portugal, chiefly Lisbon, liucellas, and 
Caleavella; also, though in small quantity, astroiig but inferior red wine, from l■'igueira. QWink.J 

The ])rineipiil eoiiimeroinl relations are*witli the L’nited Kiiiji^lom, with wliicli an intimate con¬ 
nexion hi*.s been maintained since the beginning of bast ccntiiry. This originated on the side of 
Drdaiii, partly from jcaloii.sy of the |>retensions of Louis XIV. to the crown of Spain, and partly 
friiiii an attarliincnt to Portugal, from her not being a manufacturing country, and likely in the 
(i|iini«n of the calculators of the day to be so much tlie more advantageous Jis a customer ; reasons 
XVhich jointly led, in 17d3, to the cclelirated Methuen treaty, the ohjeet of which was to favour 
the coiisumptioii of Portuguese wines in return for a. .similar preference to our iiianufaeturos. 'I'he 
relations then est.alili.shed have undergone several changes; but the deep-rooicd tasie fur port ift 
Dritain lias iireserved the trade as great as ever. 

The export.s to the United Kingdom, besides wine, annually embrace about 100,000 packages of 
oranges and lemons, from .’>0,(100 to (>0,000 cwts. cork-bark ; also olive-oil, sheep’s wool, sumach, 
goat-skins, flgs and other fruits, and small quantities of tallow, brandy, and other artklcs. 'l li« 
declared value of Dritbsli produce and mnimtaetiires annually .sent to Portugal averaged i’.i the five 
years ending lt)3.‘>, .L*l,l27,(»fl-l, and in tlie live years ending IK40 .-t'l,1 lo-’Ks'b being tlms nearly 
.stationary ; about two-thirds consist of cotton goods ; the rest chiefly of woollens, linens, iron and 
hardware, Irish liutter, cheese, coals, machinery, and paints; a consideral)le portion of the Itri- 
tish manufactures are afterwards smuggled into Spain. The imports from the l.'iiitcd Kingdom 
likewise include a eonsiderable quantity of tobacco, shellac, indigo, qiiick-eilvcr, and other foreign 
arlicles. l'’rom the llritish N. Aiiicrienii colonics, nearly .’Ulu.tHiy quintals of dried cod are an¬ 
nually imported, the returns for wliieh are partly made in salt from St Ubes. 

'1*1... ..At_—____ JaI. _Ik_.A_1 -k_ __Ik_..il A'..A/k k fXI/inl I1#*n 


bo ••stiniated at about £2,«.H)U.(H)0 ; and the imports at nearly the sjime. riie toreign traat is 

mostly in the bands of foreigners, chiefly Kiiglisli, resident in Lisbon and Dporto, _ ■ 

I’oKTS.— Litbon, the capital, lies on the right bank of the Tagus, H» miles Iroiii its inoiitn, m iiit. 

tk-k A.w isr • >vn .*1.. .Mka-kikk ir i ktlik <kT rlli\ 


Jirazil; tlioiign It Is still the emporium of the S. p.art 
enter annually, of which about one-third are llritish. 

Oporttt or Porto, tho outlet of the N. and moat ind 
hill on the N. aide of tho Douro, 2 miles from its mouti 
N. of Lisbon. The river, though difficult of entrance, 
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prncticubic for vessels drawiiie; more tlian 16 feet, is still well adapted for trade; in front of the 
town it is suflieiently deep for pretty larjio vesseis, while brijjs and smaller craft can lie close to tlie 
quay; and it is nuvigablu by barges or boats for about 100 miles. INiji. 7ih00(>. On the opposite side 
of the river, between the siihurlis of Villa-nova and Gaya, tliere are immense vaults t:r “ lodges.” 
where the wine is kept. Port-wine is liere the great staple, but the exports of fruit are also 
considerable. From 80,000 to 90,(M>0 tons of shipping enter annually, of which fully one-lourth are 
British. Both Lisbon sind Oporto have a regular steam eommnnication with F.ngland. 

The other ports are Caminli.a, V'iano, Villa do (Jonde, Aveira, Figueira, Ketubal or .St Ubes, on 
the W. coast, and Faro and Villa Nova do I’ortiniao in Algarve. 


Mbasi’iies. Money. Imnances. &c. 


Measures and Weujhts .—The pahno (cravciro) 
of 8 inches — 8'ti:i Imp. inches; the ]>e or foot 
= 14 p.ahno; the vara — 5 paimos = 43-11 
Imp. inches; tlio covado, nominally equal 3 
palinos, is comnionlv 243 Portuguese inehes, or 
ae’fj/ Imp. inches ; t^ie braca is 10 palinos. The 
l*ortiigncse league (18 to the degree) of 3 miles 
= 67.59 Imp, yards, or 3 Imp. miles 63 furlongs. 

Thogeira, land measure, — 404Osquju'e varas ; 
7 geiras = 10 Imp. acres nearly. 

The Lisbon almude, liquid measure, of 2 pots, 
12 Canadas, or 48 quartilbos, — 3-64 Iinji. galls. ; 
the baril is 18, the pipe 26, and the tonelada .52 
uhnudes. The Oporto almude = .5‘61 lni{). galls. 

The iiioyo, dry measure, of 1.5 fanegas. 60 
Lisbon alquieres,'or 240 quartos — 22’.3!) Imp. 
bushels ; and loo Lisbon alquieres ^ ;{7"32 Imp. 
biisliels. At Oporto, however, tiie :ilipiiere 
0*46.5 Imp. bnshi‘l, or H)0 Oporto alquieres — 
46*;50 Imp. bushels. 

Tlie arroba of .32 arratels or pounds (each of 
2 marks, or 16 ounces) = 32*38 lbs. avoirdupois ; 
and 1(K» Portuguese Jbs. =r lolf'ia lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois ; the quintal is 4 arrobas; the tonelada 54 
arrobas. Tlie apothecaries’ pound is 14 mark. 

Gold and silver are weiglnsl by the mark of 0 
ounces or 4608 grains = ;i.5414 troy grains. The 
fineness of gold is expressed by dividing the iftark 
fine or other weight into 24 quilate.s or carat*., 
each of 4 grains; and the fineness of silver, by 
dividing the mark fine into 12 dinheiros, each of 
24 grain.s. ttold, 22 carats fine, is sold at the 
fixed rate of ft6 milreas per mark ; and silver, 11 
dinheiros fine, at the fixed rate of^o milreas per 
mark ; the variations of price upon each being 
made by a premium i<i*r cent. 

Monet/ .—Accounts are stated in reis or reas ; 
and l(K«i reas are termed a milrea, which in ac¬ 
counts is denoted thus, 1.7^oou. 'riic milrea, 
valued ill silver from the crusado novo, is worth 
56d. sterling. 400 reas — 1 eriisadu of exchange ; 
a milliiiii of reas (lOOO.'JJXMMi). are termed a conto. 

The modern coins are :—In gold, the dobraon 
or ounce of 12800 reas; the lialf-dobraon, or 
johanese of 64t(0 reas ; the half-johanese of 3200 
ri'us; the escudo of 16IHI reas ; the half-cscudo 
of 800 reas ; and the crusado vellio of 400 reas; 
which are all minted at the rate of 8 dobraons 
to the Portuguese mark, nominally 22 carats 
fine, but seldom above 21J carats:—In silver, 
the crusado novo of 480 reas, and 4, 3. and j 
crti-sadoes; the piece of 6 vintems, or 120 reas; 
the testoon of 5 vintems, or loo rc.as ; ami pieces 
of 3 and 24 vintems:—lu copper, pieces of 4o, 
JO, .5. 3, and J4 rwis. 

In lJi3.5, a new coinage was ordered, makinga 

f ;old crown offitHtOrcas worth .-tl, 3s. I14d. ster- 
ing, and a silver crown or milrea. .56?d. sterling. 

Usance of bills, from London, .30 days’ sight; 
from .Spain, 16 ihiys’ siglit; from Fnincc,60 flays’ 
date; and from Italy, 3 months’ date. Days of 
.t'acc, on iiihuid bills, 15; on foreign bills. 


when accepted, 6, but when not accepted, they 
mii.st be eitlier paid or protested wben due. 

A A’ational Bank, establisbcil 1822, with a ca¬ 
pital of ,t*70O,O()0, issues notes, payable in specie. 

I'he Finances are in great di.sorder. In 1838, 
the revenue amounted to X’2,091,000, and the 
expenditure to X‘2,524,0tK(; leaving a deficit of 
.i,'433,000. The foreign debt in the same y<*;n* 
amounted to X'l 1.375,.300 ; and the internal flebt 
to X*4,(m7,039; total, .C1.5,4(i2,.339 ; the interest 
on wliicb aniounted to X‘62I,448. 

'rile foreign debt consists of V.arioiis loans 
raised in Fngland between 18.31 and 18.37, the 
dividends on wbieli have been rarely paid. 'I'be 
“ old Portuguese .5 per ciaits of 1823” (not 
ineinded in those above mentioned) wereasMiuicd 
in 1825 to Brazil, by whom tlieinten'staiai .sink¬ 
ing-fund has been sin(*e regularly iirovided. 

A Trcati/ tcilh Britain, .Inly .‘t, 1842, provides 
that the sidijects of eaeli of the two powers sliall, 
in the dominions of the other, enjoy tlie privi- 
legisi of “ subjects of tlio inost favoured nation 
and tliat there sliall be reciprocal liberty of eoiii- 
inerce and navigation ; but without prejudice to 
the exi.sting regulations resjiectiiig the Douro 
wino-trsidc, the exportation of sji.lt from St L'bes, 
and the exclusive right of the crown of I’l'rtugjil 
to farm the sale of ivory, orchil, gold dust, .soap, 
gunpowder, and tobacco, for cunsniiipiion in 
tliat kingdom. 

All niercliaiidisc, which can be legidly importe 
into eitlier country from the other, in sliips tif 
that otlier country, sliall pay no liigher dues tlian 
ifthe.sliipnicnts wwc eiTeeted in natioiinl vessels ; 
ami exports sliall be rcgiiljited on the same prin¬ 
ciple. Farther, Briti.sli ships are allowed to 
proecpfl direct from any port in the Briti-.li doni- 
inions to any Purtiigul-so colony, witii the pro¬ 
duce or manufactures of the United Kingdom or 
its colonies, except such goods as are proliibited 
or admitted only from Portuguese i.>o.ssessions; 
and such Briti.sli sliips and goods .shall )>jiy no 
liiglier dues tlian are exigiiilc on sueli goods 
broiigiit ill J’ortiigiicse .slii|is, or on the like goods 
brought from otlier countries in Portuguese ships. 
'I’lie same rights are «;oneeded by Britain to Por- 
tugjil; and similar privileges are also nuitiially 
granted by the two powers to eacli other in re- 
gjird to ex[>ortsfroni tlieir colonies. The ve.ssels 
ot tlic two countries respectively shall also he per¬ 
mitted to discliarge anu hule jitdiilen*nt ports in 
the otlier, in the sutne voyage inwards or out¬ 
wards, as natinnjil vessels. 

'J'hc treaty cuiupreheiids various otlier stipii- 
kitioiis, iiichiding an agreement to take info 
consideration the duties now levied upon the 
productions of e.ither corintry, witli a view to 
their reduction; wliich “matter shall without 
delay he made the subject of a special negotia¬ 
tion between the two govermiient.s." It is to 
endure for Itl years, and furtlicr, until the end of 
12 months after notice. 


POSTTNCr, or travelling by means of liircd horses, is a government monopoly in 
almost all European countries, except Hritain, vvlierc it is coinliietcd in a niueh 
suiierior manner, through tho competition of private parties ; thougli, owing to 
taxation, at greater expense. Posting is now, however, less common in this coun¬ 
try than formerly, owing to the exteiiHion of other means of travelling. 
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Ditfit’s in Britain .—TJesides tlic carrlafire duty fCoACii], every postmaster is required, liv file art 
2 <St ;i Will. IV. c. 1:J0, to take out yearly a license costing 7»* <>d., and which expires 31»t .ianue.ry. 
lie iiuist al.so pay IJd, per mile for each horse let for hire ; but where the distance is not greater 
than tt miles, tlien l-5th of the charge for hire, or Is. lid., at hisoptioii; and in the case of the liorse 
not bringing back any per.son, and not deviating from the usual road. Is. In respect of «-very horse 
Jet or used for any time less than 211 days, l-Stli of the charge for hire ; or in lieu thereof, for every 
•lay not exceeding .3 days, 2.s. (kl.; from .'1 to 13 days. Is. !ld. ; above 13 and less than 23 days. In. :iil. 
I’ostiiig carriages must be numbered, and bear tlie owner’s name and residence. Thcdutiis are 
cheeked by means of tickets left by the hirer «ir postilion with the turnpike keepers,—an account 
of which is taken periodically hy the exci.se. The regulations are enforced under penaltk-s. 

In 1(141, the pnaluce of the post horse duties was X‘1!K».I34, and of the licenses, £37'J!J. 

POST-OFFrCE. Tlio origin of this institution may be traced to tliC .special 
messensf^rs or “ nuncii” who, in ancie.nt times and in the middle ago.s, were em¬ 
ployed to convey the public dc.spatclies and edicts. At a later period rc^fular cou¬ 
riers were employed, and stations or postx assigned, between which each should 
pass, handing the papers from the one to the other. In the fifteenth century, re¬ 
gular po.sts wore establislnsl in dilferent parts of Jiurope, the benefit of which was 
gradually extended to private parties ; and public letter offices were opened in 
France in 1()1.9, and in Britain in 163.5. The latter, called a “merchant po.st,” did 
not prosper ; but, in 161!), it was jdaced on a better footing by the Commonwealth ; 
and, in 16.56, further improved by’ Cromwell. In 1710, a general po.st-offi<rc was 
o.stablishod by the act 9 Anne, c. 11, for the United Kingdom and the eolonic.s. 

The post-office, however, continued long afterwards a very imperfect institution; 
tlie mails wei’e sent by boys on horsebadc,—a mode attended with delay, danger, 
and uncertainty; aiid local ami cross-road posts were either still more (lefective, 
or altogether wanting. At length, the post having been outstripped, in point of 
despatch and safety, by the ordinary stage-coache.s, it occurred to John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath theatre, that a great improvement might bo made by con¬ 
tracting with the proprietors of coaches for the carriage pf the mail, and binding 
th cm to pc'rform the journey in a specified time, jfnd take a guard for protec¬ 
tion. llis mail-coach plan wa.s submitted, in 176-, to Mr Pitt, by whom it was 
zealously’ supiiorted. In 1764, notwithstanding much opjiosition, it wa.s carried 
into •ijicration on the princijial ro.ail.s, Mr Pahner being, at same time, appointed 
comj>lroller-general of the post-office ; an<i the system was thereafter gradually 
extended, with other improvemimts in rcgaril to frequent transmission, punctuality, 
and .speed, to almo.st all parts of the kingdom. 

The safe and sjieedy conveyance of letters for the benefit of trade, w.as the pri¬ 
mary con.sideration with the lii’iti.shgovci’nment on tln^fir.st establishment of a po.st- 
ottico ; the revenue was held to be of minor importance : this principle is recog¬ 
nised in the preamble of the different iiostage act.s which wore passed from the 
time of the (annmonwcalth down to the .9th of Queen Anno. In 1710, when Id. 
w.as added to several of the previous rates, only 4d. was charged in Britain for 
distaneejs above fiO miles, and 3d. for shorter distances ; and, in 176.5, the rates for, 
di.stances not exceeding 30 miles, were reduced to Id. and ’2d. But, in 1784, on 
the introduction of Mr Palmer’s plan, one object of which wa.s an augmentation of 
I’evcnue, the whole were graduated between 2d. and 6d.,—rates which, oiving to 
tlie exigencies of the war, were succe.ssively increased in 1797, 1801,180,5, ami 181’2. 

I n the year last mentioned, the charge.s on general jtost letters in Britain were,—for 
•listancos not above 1.5 miles, 4d.; from 15 to 20 miles, 5d.; from 20 to 30. (nl.; 30 
to .50, 7d.; 50 to 80, 8d. ; 80 to 1’20, 9d.; 120 to 170, lOd.; 170 to 230, lid. ; ’2.30 to 
3>00, l2d.; and an additional Id. for each additional 100 miles. The.so rate.s were 
continued until 1839. A single letter was understood to contain a single piece of 
I>:iper, not exceeding 1 oz. in weight ; a second piece, or cuclo.sure, constituted a 
•louble letter ; beyond, fourfold,—the postages advanced by weight. In i^cotlaud, 
an additional ^d. wa.s charged for tolls. In Ireland, the rates were mostly lower. 
Between Britain and Ireland, packet rates wore charged in addition to their re¬ 
spective inland rates. The post rate in towns was Id.,except in the London district, 
where it was 2d. and 3d., according to distance. Tho exemptions from postage 
were, letters “ franked” by members of parliament and certain official per.son.s, a 
privilege coeval with the institution of tho post-office ; j)arliameutary papers ; and 
stamped newspapers : the letters of soldiers and sailors, counter.signed by then 
ollicer,_wero charged, after 1795, at a nniform rate of Id. , . . 

In 1709, the gross receipt of the post-office was XTll,46l, and the net revenue, 
4:.56,()64. In 1779, tho net revenue was only about iil40,000. But after I <84, Mr 
Palmer’s improvements, and the advance of the country, led to .a rapid increase ; 
and, in 1803, the gross receipt was £1,372,97.9, and not revenue, X‘.9.56,21’2. In 181.), 
the gross receipt was £‘2,323,835 ; tho charges, £704,639, or about 29 per cent, on 
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£1,(119,1%', tho net revenue. After 101.*;, the excessive rates of postago, combined 
with tho greater facilities for evading them alforded through iniprovetl means of 
cr/mmunication, ijrcvcnted any further augmentation of tho revenue, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho snbsetpient increase of the country in wealth and population. 

The following tables, abriilgod fx’om tho Parliumenlary Heport on Post-office 
Reform, exhibit an estimate of tho documents which passed through the olfico in 
19:17, the average postage thereon, and tho rovenuo : also :iu analysis of the cost of 
m.auagopicnt, as prepared for the said Report in 11530 :— 


RECKII»TS. 


Duscriptioii of Lutturs. 


Gen criil post, i 11 Ian (I, 

al>ove 4d. 

Tlo. not above 4(1... 
London local post.. 
Provincial do. 

Packet and ship .... 
Parlianicntv. fraidis 

OHici.'il franks. 

Statutes . 

Newspapers. 

Unappropriated_ 


No. of 

Av'. 

dross 

lA-ttm. 

tiige. 

RevKiiuC. 


d. 

£ 

4(5,.37n,800 

Hi 

1,7M,1!»1 


;M 

7.'i,l.'51 

ii.n;i7,«.';2 


114,7.0.3 


J 

.3.3,4)i:i 

71,4(»(>,2.i4 

(>3 

2,(Mi.‘,,.'.71t 

a,.'i23,572 

,234 

' 

3«‘>,.'J4(t 

4.«I.'M4« 



2,iri!»,olOi 

77,.'542 

12f:,42,3,fWG 


4,fi4I 


1 C'llAKOKS. 1 

1. Cost of transit in 11. Kingdom :— 

£ 

Mail-co-ieh expenses. 

I4(),;»fi.'i 

liuliTig Work, &c . 

l07,Hlit 

Packet service. 

.3o,<(!«J 

Other paymtnts. 

7,.VMJ 

2!t7,3ii7 

Co.st of P. O. establisIinioiiU in 11. K. 

2UU,(l7H 

.‘k Foreiifii .and coloni.al pncket.«. 

other foreign .aiul evdo- 
iiiiil eliarges, sii|)cranniiation ul- 


lowaiices, &e. ,f!)l,7.W. 

12.1.247 

Total eliarges.... 

(i!«,(i.12 

Net revenue. 

l.«ll(>,'):.7 

2„17!».r>.5!> 


In computing the average rtiJtes of postage now stated, multiple letters are ineludod 
and counted as single; excluding multix>lo letters, tho average jiostago of inland 
letters, instead of (ii{d. was (ijd. 

We have furnished these details from their he.aring upon tho plan of post-office 
reform brought ftirwanl in 13.37 by Rowland Hill, a gentleman imconnected with 
the department. He propo.scd, l.vf, a low .'iinl uniform rate, instead of the tlnui 
existing high and vaviahlo r.ate.s ; *2d, increased speed in delivery ; and, 3(/, inoro 
frc<iuent <lespatch. # He al.so recomimmded that the i>ostago should bo charged by 
weight, and prepaid, at tho rate of Id. for cacli letter not above oz.; and ho afttu-- 
wavds jiroposod that the prcvayniont should bo by means of stamps, an expedient 
which he says was suggested to him by Mr Charles Knight. Mr Hill’s plan em- 
hrac-ed all inland letters, to tho exclusion even of parliamentary ami official franks, 
but it did not inclndo foreign and colonial letters. 

Tlie principle of a uniform postage is founded on tho facts that the cost of dis¬ 
tributing letters in tho Unitfsl Kingdom consists chioHy in tho expenses incurred 
with refer(‘nce to their receipt .'it and delivery from the office ; and that the cost of 
transit along the mail roads is comparatively nniraportant, and determined rather 
by the number of lettcirs curried than tho distam^c. “ It is not matter of inference,” 
says Mr Hill, “ l>nt matter of fact, that tho expense of tho post-office is practically 
tlie same, v^'h<^thcr a letter is going from London to Barin^t (11 miles), or from 
London to Edinburgh (:{.97 miles); the ilitlcrence is not cxjiressiblo in the smallest 
<-oin we liavo.” The cost of transit from London to Edinburgh, lie explained to bo 
only ]-3(»th of a penny. The fi.xing of a low rate flowed almost necessarily from 
the adoption of a uniform rate ; it was besides essential to a stoiijwgo of the private 
conveyance of letters. The iiost-office w.as thus to ho restored to its ancient footing 
of an institution whose primary object w-as public accommodation, not revenue ; 
though tlie loss of income from the cliango would, it was ihonght, bo gradually 
iliminislied, and perhaps made up, by the increase of correspondence, coramennal, 
literary, and domestic, arising from the reduced postage. 

A general feeling having been aroused in favour of Air Hill’s plan, it was remit¬ 
ted by the House of Commons to a committee for investigation, in l)ec,cmbcr 1337. 
An<l in 1338, tho committee reported, “ that the evidence takon before them abun¬ 
dantly proves tho present bigli rates of postage are extremely injurious to all 
classes y’ restricting comineree, art, and science, and the progress of edneatiou ; 
cire.umscribing the operations of institutions for the promotion of religion, morality, 
ami charity; interfering with domestic comfort; suppressing almost entirely tho 
correspondence of tho poor; ami impairing habitual resiicct to the law by en¬ 
couraging ovasioiia of tho post-office statutes. Tho committco, therefore, recom¬ 
mended increased facilities for correspondence. “ Upon tho important novelty of 
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a vTiiform ratn, tho commiitco arc of opinion, that that part of i\\v> inland postaj^o 
on Icttors ■whioh consists of tax ou^ht to bo tho same on all: that as tho cost of 
conveyance pi'r letter depends more on tho number of letters carried than on 
tho distance which they are conveyed, the cost being frctpiently greater for dis¬ 
tances of a few miles than for distances of humlrcds of miles, the charge, if varievl 
in ])roportion to the cost, ought to increase in the inverse ratio of tho number of 
hitters conveyed ; but as it would bo difficult, if not impossible, to carry such a 
regulation into practice, and as the actual cost of conveyance (assuming the charged 
hitters to bear tho ivhole expense of the fraak(id letters and of tho noi^papirs) 
forms loss than the half of the whole charge, exclusive of tax, the remaining portion 
consisting chiefly in the charges attendant on their receipt at, and delivery from 
the post-office, tlio cornmitteo arc of opinion that tho nearest practicable approacli 
to a fair system would be to charge a uniform rate of postage between one post- 
town and another, whatever may ho their distance ; and tlio (ioinmittcc are further 
of o})inion, that sueh an arrangement is highly desirable, not only on account of its 
abstract fairness, but because it would teiul in a great degree to siinjdify and 
economize tho business of tbo post-offleo.” Lastly, tho committee reported in favour 
<»f the other parts of Mr Ililrs plan, confirming hy ofliciul data the whule of his 
conclusions. 

In IJW.O, tho uniform pcmiy-postago ivas adopted by parliament. A preparatory 
fourpenny rate for general post letters was introduced, De«*ember Idll!), and at 
.same time tbo London district rates wero reduced to Id.; tho uniform penny rate 
camo into operation on lOth January, and stamiis on tho (ith May 1840. 

Ltesides those changes, considerable improvements have of late been effected in the 
frequency, despatch, and speed of tho mails,—the last being chiefly uceoiiiplisbed 
by the transmission of letters in all the chief routes in Jfritain by moans of railways. 
'Jlic principal inland mails arc scut from London (exception Sunday) twice a-day, 
luoriiiiig and evenijig, instead of only once, in the evening, as formerly; ami Ldin- 
bnrgh and (ilasgow arc r(!aehcd in 2.') hours. A eonsiilerablc addition lias al.-o 
been made to the number of post-offices in the L'nitod Iviiigdom, which at present 
exceed 3000. So that letters arc now carried, at an expense convenient to the 
poorostj quickly and punctually into every of tho Jiritish islands. 

'file following table .shows tho ihiaiieial moA'oment of the post-office in the four 
years ended .lanuary 5, 1842 :— 


1 Year to 

9 Jan. 3. 

Gross Revenue. 

Coit of Managc- 
niciit. 

Net Ilcvenue. 

Uostapre charffed 
ontlu'Goveriimcot 
Departments- 

Net RuhIiuv, ex- 
I'lnsive (it (’lla^t:^•^ 
OJithet Joveriilnelil 
l>e|iartiiu-iiCs. 

1 183!) 

E 1)140 

1 1341 

1 DM-J 

."C s- <1. 

2..T4«,27« 0 U4 
2,3!»0,7<:3 10 14 
11,34:J,«04 5 2 
'1.4!)S,540 9 Oil 

,-t* S. (1. 

6)!(;,70« 3 61 
7ri().!K«> 7 4 
8511,677 0 .54 
!KMI,168 10 74 

s. d. 

1,650,500 17 23 
1,6;{3,7<54 2 04 
483,027 4 83 
' 5 . 57,371 9 .54 

.■t* s. d. 

45,1.56 0 11 
44,277 13 4 
0o,7(il 3 2 
113,255 15 10 

£ s. d. 

1,614,3.53 16 31 
1,-589,486 0 5i 
.303,166 1 6.1 
444,115 13 7l 


Tho net revenue is less than was anticipated by many, chiefly from tho increase 
in tho charges of management, a rise partly due to the additional expenses attendant 
on tho conveyance of the mails since the extension of tho railway system. Still, 
tho results of tho last year show the rate of the letter tax to bo .'i!).! per cent, (the 
ratio of ii.WTfSTl, the net revenue, to 4i!)38,l()8,* the cost of management), or 47A 
I>erccnt., if estimated by the net produce, exclusive of postage paid by government ; 
and theso rates are yearly increasing. The utility of tne post-ofliec, however, even 
as a source of revenue, is not to be appreciated solely by tlio amount wbieli it yiidds 
lUrcctly to the state ; it must also do viewed as auxiliary to other braiu-hes of 
tho public income ; and few can doubt tho beneficial iiifluenco of Mr IlilTs systeia 
upon all departments of industi’y, and uhnost every object of national policy. 

The number of letters posted in tho first four mouths of 1842 averaged about 
3,1.30,000 a-woek in England, 440,000 in Scotland, and 430,000 in Irelaml; total, 
4,000,000 weekly, or about 208,000,000 a-yesir ; being 2g fold or 1()0 per cent, more 
than tho number in 1838 (taken at 80,000,000), notwithstanding the great dopressum 
of trade in tho interval. Mr Hill estimated tho probable augmentation at 54 fold. 


* This does not include the char;;os of certain packets controlled by tho Adinirnlty, to ■whose 
Biipcrintendoncti they were removed in 1037, and the expense of which is included in the .\jivy 
estimates, where they are not distinguished. On tho other liaiul, wore a strict accounting to he 
irono into, the post-otnee would fall to receive credit for the value of the stamps of newspapers 
tributed by it, which, taking their number at 44,500,(sj0, as in 1«37, would amount to 
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or 420,000,000 letters a-ycar, but he did not spocifjr the time ; and some of tho 
facilities recommended by him liave not yet been carried into op<;ration. A strikiiii; 
circumstance, illustrative of the nature and progress of the inc'asuiv*, noticed in a 
parliamentary return, is, that tho gross revenue in Kngland under tho penny rate, 
in the month ending January 5, 1012, was ; and in the same njonth in 

1840, under tho fourponny rate, not more than .€l03,(i2.‘l, - an excess of only 3.{ per 
cent., notwithstanding the great difference in the rates. 

In man^ foreign countries the postage is fixed ratln^r with a view to public ac¬ 
commodation than revenue. This is the case in France, wlnn-e tho cha]xe is by 
weight; a ipiarter of an oninic, however, being only allows'd for each rate. 

Ill the Unitod States, the post-office income Avas not until lately equal to the ex¬ 
penses. But tho principle of a uniform rate can be ajiplieii with success only in a 
country such as Britain, where, besides high civilisation, there is great density of 
population, extraordinary facilities for internal communication, and immense as 
wdl as widely ditfused commerce. 

The communication with countries beyond sea lias been greatly altered of la to 
years by tlie general employment of steam mail-packets Avith all but very distant 
places. There is daily intercourse with France, and at frequent intervals Avith 
other parts of the Continent. In 1837, steamers Avere established between Bom¬ 
bay and Suez, and letters now reach London from India, by Avay of Fgypt, in 3.5 
days, and sometimes sooner. In 18.39, mail steamers Avero also established be- 
tAA'oon Liverpool and N. America, which accomplish tho voyage to Halifax in 10 
days, and Boston in 12 days ; and in 184*2 another lino of steam-packets opeiuid a 
more rapid communication between Knglaud and the \V. Indies and S, America. 

StATUTKS and IlE(3et.ATIOXS. 

The. Poxt-ofTtce. Acts, passed botwocn 1710 and convoyed by private ships to parts beyond sea, 
in’17, Avere about 151) in nuiii)>ef;; but the Rreater iiniforiuiy i)ay ltd. 'J'licse rates apjdy in wliat- 
part were repu.aled in tlic latter ycjiV, when -tlic ever t>iirt of tlio kinjfiloni tlie li-ttcrs are pnsti-d. 
following statutes were psissed for regnlatinjf tile Neivspnpers, published in tin* Uniteil King- 
whole department, namely, the 1 Viet. c. .33, for dom, j>ass free from one jmst-town to anotlier. 
tlio inanageineiit of the jio.st'OlHco; C. 34, for Itritish. and colonial iiewsp.apers also pass free 
the rcgiil.'ition of the duties; c. .*15, as to fr^jink- to and from the colonies in tlie post-ottien packets, 
ing; anile. 3(>, consolidating the laws relative Foreign newspapers received in llrilaiti, and 
to offences. These, again, have been to a great Britisti newspapers sent to foreign countries, are 
extent abrogated by the acts 2 & .3 Viet. e. .52, ch.arged 2d., unless there he a coiivenlioii with 
and .*{ & 4 A'ict. c. !HJ,^elating to the uniform the foreign post-office. All newspapers innst lie 
penny postage. witliont covers, or in covers open at the sides. 

The Chiiri/c for inland letters, not exceeding J and must liave no other writing or mark hut tlio 
nz. in weight, is 1 postage; from? oz. to 1 oz. address, and no enclosure. Those sent out of 
2 postages; from 1 oz. to 2 oz. 4 postages; and , the kingdom must he posted within 7 days after 
so on, adding 2 postages for every oz. up to Ifi | piihUcation. 

oz., beyond which no packet suhjoct to postage Money OrinKRS, for sums not exceeding ,£'.5, 
is received ; parliamentary papers and petitions are granted by every post-town upon every other 
aro aii exception. The priire of a postage is Id. post-town in the United Kingdom, on appliea- 
S\dnch mu.st bo prep.aid either liy money or the tion. For any sum, not exceeding X'2. a com- 
iiso of a stamp, or it Avill bo cliargcd double; mission of .'Id.' is charged; and tliosu from X‘2 
and if tlio weight of the letter should exceed tho to .X’.5 the charge is fid. 

vahic of the stamps attached, the excess will he I*rior to November 2rt. 1840, when tliesc coin- 
charged duiihlo. Btainped envelopes are sold missions were fixed, tho charges were much 
at the rate offs. lid. per dozen of penny, and higher. Ttii.s reduction, joined to the facilities 
2s. 2d. per_ dozen of twopenny kinds. Letters of tiic pciiny-iiostagc system, has leil to a great 
can he registered on payment of a fee of Is. increase in. the money-order department, in 

(.Colonial, India, and United States letters, Kegland, in the quarter ended .laniiary 5, 1840, 
Avhen not exceeding J oz., are charged Is. Avhen the iuuount issued was only .Cf>7»4li ; 'wliereas, 
sent by packet, an intercolonial rate of 2«l. being ^in the quarter ended Januarv h, 1842, it wis 
besides charged on tho.se for British N. America, i ,X*820,.57(j: the number of orilers issued in tlio 
V.arioiis rjvtcs .are charged for other forci,gn letters latter period w.as .•M)0,2!)0 ; showing tlie average 
according to tho route and distance. Letters amount of each to iiavo been X‘2, 2s. 04d. 

POTASH (Fr. Polasse, (ilcr. Pollasche), a term commonly applied to an im¬ 
pure carbonate of potash, obtained by the incineration of wood, lixiviating tlio 
ashe.s in barrels, first with cold and then with hot Avater, filtering the ley, and 
evaporating it to dryness in an iron pot. In this state, which is that of the potash 
of commerce, it still contains some vogctahle matter not perfectly iiieinerated, to 
destroy which it is put into a crucible, and liquefied to an intense heat. Tho molted 
matter is then poured out on iron plates, whore it liardcns, and in this purer state 
it is called pearl ash. 

Potashes occur in hard irregular masses or fragments, of a light blneish gray 
colour, somewhat caustic alkaline taste, inodorous, and very deliqueseent. Pearl 
ashes arc of a whitish colour and pearly lustre, and of considerably purer and finer 
texture and appearance than the other. These commodities are valued according to 
their purity, estimated gcuorally by their easy solubility in water, two parts of 
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which, according to Mr Brando, should entirely and easily dissolve one part of 
pearl-ash without the aid of heat: the residue, if any, consists of impurities. 

Ashes are used in the soap and glass manufactures, bleaching and scouring of 
linens and woollen cloths, and dyeuig ; also, when refined, in medicine, surgery, 
and other arts. But of late years their consumption has been checked by the 
substitution of soda and the chlorides of lime and soda for many purposes ; and 
tho importations into Britain, formerly upwards of *200,000 cwts., ao not now ex¬ 
ceed 1*20,000 cwts., which, excepting a small quantity from Russia, ara wholly 
bronghMfrom N. America, chiefty Montreal. rCANAi>A.'l 

POTATO (Fr. Gcr.Kartoffel, Por. Sp. “ the most pre¬ 

cious gift of tho Now Worhl to tho Old,” appears to have reached the Continent from 
Sj>anish America ; though it is said to have boon first brought to Britain from Vir¬ 
ginia by Raleigh in 1580. It is, however, only within tho last 100 years that its 
cultivation has become general. Tho plant <«5fros«>n), valued solely for 

its esculent tuberose roots, lias a very wide range of soils and temperature ; but 
dry, light ground is that best adapted for it. The varieties are usually distinguished 
into the early and the late ; the former, except in the vicinity of large towns, raisi'd 
chiolly in tho garden, tho latter in tho fields : there are, however, intermediate 
kinds. All are commonly propagated from the tubers ; those reared from seed 
taking several years before their roots obtain the full size. Tho sets arc usually 
planted in spring ; from 8 to 10 cwts. are required to the aere ; and the crop varies 
from about .5 to 10 tons, according to soil and culture. The roots arc taken up in 
dry weather, when they are either stored or preserved in heaps or jiits covered 
with earth, as a defence against frost, and to prevent putrefaction. Besides its 
ordinary use as human food, the potato is employed in roaring live-stock, and in dis¬ 
tillation. Its feonla, wanting glnteii, does not undergo the paiiary fermentation, 
but it maybe so mixed with wheat-flour as to produce go^id bread, and it is appli¬ 
cable to other purposes of domestic economy, while tno use of its .starch is extend¬ 
ing in various forms. It grows exempt from most of the liazartLs as to wcathm* to 
which other crops are subject ; and it is liable to few diseases: tho most dreaded are 
tho curl, an imperfect formation of tho tubers?,indicated by the curling of the leaf; 
and the dry-rot, or decay of the set ; both vgioxplaincd. It can be cultivated on a 
small as well as a large scale ; is under every system of agriculture a beneficial 
object ; ami produces more nutriment upon the same extent of ground than any 
otlier plant cultivated in the temperate regions. It may thus be regarded as the 
banana of tho temperate zone. It now forms a gvisat part of the food of the inhab¬ 
itants of Europe ; and its introduction as a supplementary crop has greatly lesssened 
the hazards of famine. Mr Cobbett and others have asserted that its use in Ire¬ 
land, where it forms tho principsil article of food, has been attended with pauper¬ 
izing effects ; but tho same remark may bo made upon tho dependence of the Hin¬ 
doos upon rice. The entire reliance of tho peasantry of Ireland and India upon, 
tho cheapest species of food is merely one of many indications that these fertile 
countries are in an unhealthy state of indigence. 

Tho import duty on potatoes, formerly 2s. per cwt., has been reduced (1842) to 
tho nominal rates of 2u. per cwt. from foreign countries, and Id. from tho colonics. 
This change may perhaps lead to shipments to Loudon from the adjoining parts of the 
Continent; but it is impossible that a cheap bulky article, raised every where with fa¬ 
cility from the poorest soils, can become an important object of external commerce. 

POULTRY. The rearing of domestic fowls forms an important branch of rural 
economy among small farmers and cotta^rs, especially in the vicinity of large towns. 
In Surrey, Sussex, Essex, Cambridge, JNorfolk, Sufimlk, and Berkshire, howevtn*, 
tho rearing and fattening of poultry for the London market is thought worthy of 
attention by considerable farmers. At Wokingham, in Berkshire, the metro¬ 
politan dealers sometimes pay £150 to the feeders in that neighbourhood in a single 
market-day. Reigate and Dorking arc also large poultry markets. The present 
Earl Spencer, some years ago, instituted a poultry show at Chapel Brampton, in 
Northamptonshire* As it is always desirable to have a .standard in view, raised 
as high as tho most approved system will carry it, we give the weight of tho fowls 
which gained the prizes awarded in 1829 ;—The best turkey weighed *20 lbs. 4 
oz. ; capon, 7 lbs. 14^ oz.; pullet, G lbs. 8^ oz,; goose, 18 lb.s. 2.j oz.; couple of 
ducks, 1.5 lbs. 10 oz. Tho production of animal food by domc.stic fowls is much 
greater than is commonly imagined. Mr Lawrence, in his treatise on iioultry, 
states, that from five Poland hens ho obtained, in 11 months, 503 eggs, weigh¬ 
ing, at the average of 1 oz. 5 drams each, 50A lbs. The feathers of domostic fowls 
form an object of considerable trade, especially betvreen Ireland and Lnglaiid. 
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POUNCE. [CiJ'rTLK-FiSH. Sandarach.] 

POUND, the integer of weight in most European countries, seems originally to 
have been derived from the Roman pondtis, or libra of 12 uncite, though the latter 
was loss than most of the pounds now in use, being, according to Paucton, onW 
5174 troy grains. -In the middle ages, the weights were rude and variable. It 
was one of the concessions by King John in the Magna Charta, that there should 
be uniformity in this respect; and not long afterwards a statute, 61 Henry 111., 
ordained that an English penny, called the sterling, should weigh .32 dry wheat 
grjMns, tiiat 20 pence should make an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. iWa later 
period, the number of grains in the penny was reduced to 24, making 57W grains 
in the standard pound ; which, nncler the name of Troy weight, was first used 
at the Mint in l.VJd, instead of the ancient Moiicycr’s or Tower pound of 5400 
grains. Xhe Troy pound has over since been the English standard, though its 
use has been confined to the precious metals ; tho avoirdupois pound of 7000 troy 
grains having been for several centuries that generally used in commerce. [Coin. 
Measdres.] 

POUND (Lat. & Sp. TAhra. It. Lira. Fr. lAvre')^ tho ancient money integer in 
most parts of Europe, was at first a pound weight of silver, from which 20 shillings 
were coined, or 240 pence. This mode of reckoning, supposed to be of Roman 
origin, was introduced into modern Europe by Charlemagne, who divided the 
livre into 20 sous, and each sou into 12 deniers. It was establLshed by William 
the Conqueror in England, where it has been continued down to tho present time, 
though in almost every other part of Europe it is now superseded by tho decimal 
system. [Coin. Money.] 

PREMIUM (Lat._/Va?»i»/w, reward), is justly defined by Dr Johnson to bo 
“ something given to invito a loan or a bargain.” In commerce, however, the term 
is not used very con.si.steijtly. Thu.s, while tho premium on the share of a joint- 
stock company is understood to be tho sum given for it above its original value or 
par, the premium of an insurance is tho whole consideration granted by the party 
protected under tho contract. 

PRESCRIPTION, in Scotland, ig employed in the sense in which limitation is 
used ill England, viz. to express tlia^ operation of the lapse of time by which 
obligations are extinguished or titles protected. There are various kinds of pro- 
ficription. 

The long prescription^ as it is termed, viz. tho lapse of 40 years, sweeps away all 
unimplemcntcd obligations. j>.(Act 1617, c. 12.) 

The vicennial or twenty years' prescription protects parties from action on 
obligations holograph, or in tho handwriting of the grantcr, unattested, and on 
books of accounts. Put tho verity of tho document may bo referred to the writer’s 
oath. (Act 1669, c. 9.) 

, , The septennial prescription relieves cautioners after tho lapse of seven years 
from the date of their undertaking. If the cautioner appear on tho bond as a 
principal, ho has the benefit of the act only if there be a clause of relief in tho 
bond, or a bond of relief intimated to tho creditor. (Act 1695, c. 5.) 



promissory 
notes 


oath of tho debtor. (12 Geo. 


the original debt may still be proved by the writ or 
HI. c. 72, § 36-41; 23 Geo. III. c. 18, § .55.) 

The quinquennial ox Jive years' prescription precludes action on bargains as to 
sale, letting, and hiring, and such like contracts as to moveables not constituted by 
writing. (Act 1669, c. 9.) 

The triennial or three years' prescription applies to tradesmen’s accounts and 
servants* and artificers’ wages, and has been stretched to include professional 
remuneration and the salaries of persons acting as mt^idatories or agents. In 



within the three ycar.s ; but the creditor retains his right, if ho prove by the oath 
of the debtor, or by a document under his hand, that the debt is unpaid. (Act 
1579, c. 83.) 

PRESENTMENT, in the^Law of Bills of Exchange. It is incumbent on tho 
holder of a bill to present it in certain cases for acceptance alone, and in all cases 
for payment, or for acceptance and payment together. It is necessary that bills pay¬ 
able a certain period after sight bo presentedfor acceptance, that the point from wliich 
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the time runs may bo fixed. In other cases it is not necessary to present for ac¬ 
ceptance until the final presentment for payment; hut it is in all cases prudent, :is, 
on acceptance, the paper acquires superior negotiability, and, on dislionour, tlie 
drawer and indorser become immediately liable. The only rule as to the time of 
presenting bills, payable at a certain time after sight, is, that it must be “ Avithiu 
a reasonable time.” Of this ” reasonable time ” no better account can be given 
than that the law sanctions what is established by the usage of trade in each <rlas 3 
of cases. J*resentmeut for acceptance should be made at the place of abode of the 
draweoior, if ho bo a man of business, at his place of business. It is thf) duJy of 
the holder to uso every rea.sunable means to discover the drawee, if he has left* his 
prior re.sidcnce or is otherwise difficult of access. The bankruptcy of the draiveo 
IS not notice of dishonour, and cannot excuse want of presentment. If a bill has 
been presented for acceptance, and dishonoured, and the dishonour notified, the 
holder is not required to present again for payment to preserve his recourse. 
If an acceptance is (pialified, as by naming a place of payment, the qualification 
must be attended to in tho presentment for payment. By 1 & 2 Geo. 1 V. c. 7fi, if 
wo accept a bill ‘‘ payable at the house of a banker or other place, without further 
expression in his acceptance, such acceptance shall bo deemed and taken to be, 
to all intents and purposes, a general acceptance of such bill; but if the acceptor 
shall, in his acceptance, express that he accepts the bill, payable at a banker's 
house or other place only, and not otherwise or elsewhere, such acceptance .shall 
bo deemed ainl taken to be, to all intents and purposes, a qualified acceptance 
of such bill, and the acceptor shall not be liable to pay the said bill, except in 
default of payment, when such payment shall have been first duly demanded at such 
b.ankor’H house or other place.” It is to be observed that this statute refers merely 
to tho responsibility of the acceptor; with regard to that of the drawer and imlorscr, 
it has been decided, after much discussion, that a bill mpst bo presented Avherever 
it is accepted payable, to secure recourse (Gibb v. Mather, 18;52 ; 2 Crom. Ac Jerv'. 
2.54). Where a place of payment is inserted in tlie body of tho bill, it must be 
there pressonted, to i)reserve recourse. Tho bill must be presented at proper btisi- 
ncss hours, and on this point tho usage of the place and profession must bo kept 
in view; but it will effectually meet anj^ cmjection on the ground of untimely 
hours, to show that there was an authorized person on tho spot, who, when tho 
bill was presented, refused to honour it. Drawers and imlorsers are discharged 
from liability, unless a bill bo presented for payment on tho proper day. Uiayley 
on Hills, 21{)-252. Chilly on Bills, 272-280, 3.53-391.)• 

I’RICE., tho exchangeable value of any article estimated in money. The price 
of any commodity is, in tho general case, permanently regulated by tho quantity 
of labour and capital expended in obtaining it at tho original storehouse of nature; 
in other words, by the cost of production, including, of course, the ordinary or 
average rate of profit. This is called by Adam Smith the natural price of a com; 
modity. The actual or market price, at any particular time, is inftuencod by tho 
existing proportion between supply and demand ; and is subject, as this proportion 
varies, to perpetual fluctuations ; but the cost of production constitutes, as it were, 
a centre, to which it has a constant tendency to approach. Whenever it sinks 
below this point, production, having its expenses no longer repaid, is discontinued, 
and the supply or commodities diminished, until their value become again suffitu'ent 
to pay tho labour and capital necessary to bring them to market. On the other 
hand, if the market price should at any time bo elevated above tho cost of produc¬ 
tion, labour and capital will, according to the invariable laws of competition, be 
drawn to tho production of tho artides which had acquired this extraordinary 
value, and the supply will bo increased until their market price fall back to its 
natural level. 

The cost of production, however, though in ordinary circumstances, and for any 
moderate period, nearly stationary, is yet by no means fixed. The invention of 
new processes, improvements in sWll and machinery, discovery of readier sources 
of supply, and diminution of expense of transportation^ all operate by insensible 
degrees in lowering the cost of many articles ; while an opposite effect vyill be pro¬ 
duced by all those circumstances which cause an increase in the labour of procuring 
them. In general, it has been observed that there is a natural tendency in objects 
of manufacture to diminution of cost; the rudest machiiiery is of course first 
employed ; by progressive improvements, to which no limit can be as.signod, it 
is rendered more and more capable of yielding a greater quantity with the same 
expense ; and the competition of capitalists invariably reduces the price of every 
commodity to the sum which the least expensive method necessarily requires for 
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its production. But in acriculturo, on tho contrary, Iho natural tendency is to 
increased cost ; there the finest machinery, that is the best soils, are first used ; 
and recourse is afterwards had to inferior soils, re<iuiriug greater labour to produce 
the same supplies. Improvements in cultivation are only a temporary choc.k to 
this progression ; for tho stimulus which they at tho same time <;ommnnicate to 

a nlation, and the natural tendency of ^ mauKind to increase beyond the means of 
sistoncey is ultimately certain, by forcing recourse to poorer lauds, to raise prices. 
These principles are generally applicable to all commodities which can be ob- 
tainvid in*^indefinitc quantities ; a class forming tho great bulk of those which aro 
objects of commerce. But sometimes particular accidents, sometimes natural 
causes, and sometimes legislative regulations, keep the market price of many com¬ 
modities a good deal above tho real cost. Thus, choice wines produced wily in 
limited quantities by certain vineyards, curiosities, antiques, and some minerals, 
possess from their rarity a value altogether independent of tho cost of production. 
Again, the possessors of “ secrets in manufactures,” of patents, for inventions, or 
of trading monopolies, may, by keeping the market constantly understocked, by 
never fully supplying the effectual demand, sell their respective commodities much 
above the natural price, and raise their emoluments, whether they consist of wagc‘s 
or profit, greatly beyond the natural rate. And the exclusive privileges of cor¬ 
porations, statutes of ai>prciiticeship, and all those laws which restrain in particular 
employments tho competition to a smaller number than might otherwise go into 
them, have the same tondemsy, though in a less degree, 

“ 'I’ho pri(!e of monopoly,” Adam Smith remarks, “ is upon every occasion tho 
highest that can ho got. The natural price, or the price of free competition, on 
tlie contrary, is tho lowest which can he taken, not upon every oc‘ca.sioii indeed, 
but for any considerable time together ” ( Wealth of^ Nations, b. i. c. 7). Hut neither 
tho difference between tl\p two, nor tlio fluctuations in price of freely produced 
articles, occasioned by derangements in the balance of siinply and tlemaiul, are 
uniform in degree with tho quantities brought to or withhela from market. Thii.s, 
if double the usual quantity of goods is brought to market, it does not nece.ssarily 
follow that the price will fall one-hal^, or that if only one-half the usual quantity 
is supplied, the price will bo raised ^twofold. Tho proportional differences of 
price will in some commotUlics be less, m others greater ; depending chiefly upon 
whether the article is a luxury or a necessary, of a durable or perishable nature, 
portable or bulky, of partial or general use, readily or not readily supplied by 
others ; and according to tlie^dcgrco in which these and other qualities aro com¬ 
bined. An excess in tho importation of rijw) oranges, for examiilo, will occa.sioii a 
much ^eatcr competition among sellers, and consequently a greater fall of price, 
than the same excess in the importation of timber ; while, again, tho fall of pric,o 
on the latter will be greater than in the case of an equal excess in tho supply of 
pvchineal, silver, gold, or any other portable commodity in universal demand, wliich 
can bo easily re-exported. 

But there is no commodity upon which tho effect of quantity on price is so con- 
sidcrablo as corn. In the case of a deficient crom the struggle of every one to ^et 
his accustomed share of that which is necessary for his subsistence, and of which 
there is not enough, or so much as usual, for all, produces an advance in price very 
much beyond tho degree of tho deficiency. Gregory King estimated that a defect 
of one-tenth in tho harvest raised tho price throe-tenths above the common rate, 
that a defect of two-tontlis produced a rise of eight-tenths, and so on. But though 
no such strict rule can bo dodneed, Mr Tooke thinks “ there is some ground for 
supposing that the estimate is not very wide of the truth, from observation of the 
repeated occurrence of tho fact, that the price of corn in this country has risen from 
100 to '200 per cent, and upwards, when tiie utmost comjiuted deficiency of the crops 
has not been more than between one-sixth and one-third below an average, and 
when that deficiency has been relieved by foreign supplies.” The effect of abund- 
aiure in depressing the price is not calculated to be in tho same ratio as that of de¬ 
ficiency, as a portion of the excess may be held over. Still, “ as a general jiosition,” 
says Mr Tooke, “ it may be safely laid down that an excess of tho supply of corn 
is attended with a fall of price much beyond tho ratio of cxcof^n ; and that tlio larger 
quantity consequently will yield a less sum of money than the smaller quantity.” 
iffi-storj/ of Prices^ vol. i. p. 11-20.) 

Yet the general tendency of tho mutual competition of buyers and sellers in all 
mercantile communities is to preserve both price and quantity from great and 
sudden fluctuations. Thus, when supply exceeds demand, and the price of a com¬ 
modity is lowered, individuals are always to bo found ready to employ their funds 
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and credit in purchasing a portion of the surplus, with the view of retaining it and 
realizing a profit when the altered relation ot supply to demand shall have led to 
an enhaucomeut of price ; which, again, is through this operation rendered less 
excessive than it would otherwise become. Tho regularity and utility of this 
eiiualizing process in the corn-trade has been already noticed. [Cohn.] It 
sometimes happens, however, that speculatiou.s, instead of limiting tho vibrations 
of price, rcud(.’r them more irregular, and force them to wider extremes. This is 
generally produced through miscalculation, acted upon by a loose and expansive 
system of credit, tuider the influence of which many are encouraged to Idhvc tiieir 
own track and compete with the proper dealers in a commodity as spc<*ulativo 
purchasers of it. Tho excitomont tlien produced too often changes the sober in¬ 
dustry of the merchant into the feverish ardour of the gambler means are strained 
and responsibilities stretched in oifecting purchases, until prices having reat^hed 
an extravagant heiglit, a general attempt is made to realize the golden dream by 
selling. A recoil then takes place, the whole illusion is dissipated, and, in a 
market glutted w'ith the stocks of tho needy or ruined speculators, tho fall of price 
becomes as excessive as its previous elevation. Occasional over-speculation, and 
indeed overtrading of every kind, are inseparable from tho existence of credit; but 
their frequency and extent will, doubtless, bo lessened by the advancement and 
diffusion of commercial knowledge ; even now, their effects would be greatly modi¬ 
fied w'ere it more generally kept in view that almost every kind of business is in 
the hitiids of established traders, too vigilant to overlook any opportunity of 
emolument, and who have much bettor means of information than temporary in- 
tcrlo[)ers. 

Alterations in the Value of the Currency have only a nominal influence on pinccs. 
If by tho paring or abrasion of tho coin, or an excessive issue of paper, the value of 
money is depreciated to tho extent of one-half, two pouyds, two (follars, or wliat- 
ever may bo the integer of account, will be retpnrcW to be given where one was 
before sufficient; but this will not change the relative value of one commodity to 
another, as all will bo affected by the <lepreciation in tho like degree ; and a bale 
of cotton, hogshead of sugar, and bushel or corn, will continue to preserve the same 
cxiihaugeablc ratio to each other. The al^rStion takes longer to roach some com¬ 
modities than others, so as to occasion a rise in their price. But in the general 
case, a depreciation of the currency, in reference to particular things only, cannot 
be supposed, any more than a rise of tho tide in reference to particular objesets on 
tho shore, and not to all. Similar observations are s^plicable to the fall of prices 
consequent on raising tho metallic standard, or contracting tho paper issues. It is 
obvious, however, that though alterations iu tho currency do not affect the propor¬ 
tional value of one commodity towards another, they must produce injustice in 
rcfercuce to all existing contracts ; defrauding the creditor in tho case of a depre¬ 
ciation, and the debtor in the case of an enhancement of its value, tA ssigna’\;5j 
Money.] 

A sudden increase of hank accommodation, it may bo observed, tends to raise 
prices by augmenting tho number and power of purchasers, and thus stimulating 
their competition ; while an opposite effect will bo produced by tho contraction of 
such accommodation. But disturbing influences or this kind, thuiigh often con¬ 
founded with expansions and contractions of tho currency, are in truth rather tho 
action of capital; and their effects upon prices are principally confined to particular 
localities or branches of business. So long as paper-money can bo converted into 
specie of the mintage standard on domaud, any expansion or contraction which 
would reduce or enhance tho value of our currency, compared with that of othtjr 
countries, would be speedily corrected by tho operatiou of tho foreign exchange. 
Some alteration would of course be produced before the remedial process could bo 
accomjdishcd, but its effect upon prices in general would be scarcely appreciable. 

PRICE-CURRENT, a list showing the market prices of commodities. 

PRIMAGE, a petty allowance on tho freight or cargo of a ship, forming a 
perquisite of the master. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, a province of British America, is situated m 
tho S. of the Gulf of St Lawrence. Area, 2157 square miles. Population 40,000, 
chiefly of Scotch origin. Tho constitution, like that of the adjoining colonics, com- 
pvchcinls a lioutcuaut-goveruor, council of nine members, and house of assembly 

of eighteen. , , 

The island, crescent-shaped, deeply indented by bays and inlets, and liavjnir an imdalatinff sur¬ 
face, is mtber fertile, with a climate roscmblinj?, but superior to, that of Lower Canada and Nora 
Bcutia. The chief object of industry is agricultiiiv*, on which of late years considerable improvements 
have been effected ; and a surplus of com, potatoes, and cattle, are now reared lot tue supply of 
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Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and NewBronswIck; from whence British and foreign niannfac' 
turcfl, spirits, tea, sugar, and other articles, are imported in exchange. The exports to Britain 
are connned to n small quantity of timber. Shipbuilding is pursued to some extent; but fishing 
has never risen into importance. In Iffl'i, the total imports mnounted to £61, KW; whereof N. Ame¬ 
rican colonies, £.'i<.),29<i; Britain, £10,161; Br. W. Indies, £621; foreign countries, £52: And 
the exports to £47,216; of which, N. American colonies, £36,223; Britain, £tW{l ; foreign coun¬ 
tries, £603; Br. W. Indies, £.W. In 1837. the shipping inwiuxls amounted to 381 vessels, 23,.^78 
tons; outwards, 426 vessels, 26,615 tons. Tlio difference between these numbers is occasioned by 
the departure of new vessels, and the return of others in baUa.st, of which no account is taken. 
Charlottetown, the saat of govenimcntand chief port, is situated in Hillsborough Bay; it possi.;sses 
a go«d liaAtour. 

The colonial currency is nominally what is called Halifax currency [CANAnAl; but the exchange 
on London is commonly about 30 per cent. The revenue in 1836 amounted to £^11,513; and the ex- 
penditimo to £8010. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.—Aiiagent,mthe widest acceptation, meana aperson 
employed to transact any description of business for another, the person so employing 
him being termed the “ Principal.” An attorney employed to transact law-busi¬ 
ness, is called his employer’s agent. There are several commercial persons, whose 
duties and rights are in most instances explained under separate heads, who 
possess more or less of the character of agency, such as factors, brokers, superin¬ 
tendents of works, confidential clerks or managers, shipmasters, bank-ofiiccrs, 
liolders of del credere commissions, and commercial agents. 

Constitution of the Contract. —An agent may be constituted by direct writing, or 
his authority may be implied from his situation. In some cases the former de¬ 
scription of appointment is necessary. In England, a corporation cannot appoint 
an agent otherwise than by its common seal, except for inferior duties, or to do 
acts in the ordinary routine of the business of the corporation. To enable an agent 
to bind his principal by a deed under seal, he must bo appointed by a similar otHid. 
There are certain transactions as to real property, as enumerated in the Statute of 
Frands(Ch.lI.c.3,§§I,2,3f,whkih by that act cannot be performed by an agent unless 
he hold authority in writing. There are other contracts for which the Statute of 
Frauds enforces writinjj by the party or his agent, but for which the authority of 
the agent does not require to be in writing. Authority to accept, <lraw, and indorse 
bills per procuration, may bo given Verb^ly. [Bill of Exchangk.] Commercial 
agents receive the most ample and important powers by simple letter, which may 
either be general, authorizing them to conduct a particular line of business, and to 
perform the train of transactions connected with it; or specific, and applicable only 
to some named transaction ; as, where a merchant employs a commission-agent to 
sell or purchase a particular lot of goods. Implied agency arises from tho posi¬ 
tion of tho parties ; a slight circumstance will resolve the contract of master anti 
servant into that of principal and agent, in as far as respects third parties. If the 
master have alloweahis servant to buy for him on credit, he is answerable for what 
the servant may buy, though without his authority, if it bo in tho line of transac¬ 
tions which the servant was permitted to enter on, and if the dealer was not warned 
of the want of authority in the particular case. Other limited authorities may 
likewise bo extended by implication. “ Thus, a broker employed to purchase, has 
no authority, as broker merely, to sell for his principal. But if the principal has al¬ 
lowed him to clothe himself with the apparent ownership, or has j^ivonhim the power 
of disposition, he cannot afterwards reclaim tho goods irom a third person, to whom 
the broker has made an unauthorized sale of them” iPalepy 167). The authority 
to draw, accept, and indorse bills, and even to grant guaranties (thouj^h this is an 
extreme case), may be presumed from circumstances implying the principal’s re¬ 
cognition of such a course. In all cases, the extent of the sanction will be for tho 
consideration of a jury. The implied agency may continue after the parties havo 
ceased to have connexion with each other, unless there is notice of the change, or 
from the time which has intervened since previous transactions. Strangers are 
not entitled to infer without inquiry that tho connexion continues. Where a per¬ 
son authorized to draw bills was dismissed, it was ruled ** that if he draw a bill 
in so little a time that tho world cannot take notice of his being out of service ; or 
if he were a long time out of service, but that kept so secret that the world cannot 
take notice of it; the bill in those cases shall bind the master” i/farrison. 12 Mod. 
346). An act done in the way of agency by one not duly authorized, will be con¬ 
firmed by any act of assent on the part of him for whom ho acts. 

Authority of Agent. —Where the authority of tho agent is limited, he cannot bind 
his principal beyond it; but authority may be enlarged as well as created by im¬ 
plication, as above. Authority to do particular acts is held to include the power 
of using the necessary means of accomplishing them. Thus, an authority to suo 
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for, receive, and recover a debt, includes an authority to arrest tho debtor ; and a 
broker employed to effect a policy may adjust the loss, and refer it to arbitration ; 
but authority to collect, discharge, and compound debts, docs not authorize the 
aj^ent to negotiate bills received in payment. In pursuance of an old doctrine of 
the civilians, that a delegate cannot delegate his authority, an agent cannot depute 
his duty to another, unless specially empowered to do so. Written instructions 
receive a strict interpretation, but they aro viewed through the medium of the 
usages of trade and the necessity of the case. Thus, where one left in Britain a 
letter of attorney, containing extensive powers to buy and sell, and do If all ^nd 
singtilar such further and other acts, deeds, matters, and things, as should be re¬ 
quisite, expedient, and advisable to bo done,” with sj^cial power to “ indorse, 
negotiate, and discount, or acquit and discharge the bins of exchange, promissory 
notes, or other negotiable securities, which were or should bo payable to him, and 
should need and require his indorsement,” it was held not sufficient to authorize 
the raising of money by acceptances ; nor in the same case was another power by 
which the grantor authorized his agent, “ for him and on his behalf, to pay and 
accept such bills of exchange as should be drawn or charged on him by his agents 
or correspondents as occasion should require,” of avail as to the acceptance of a bill 
which had not been drawn by one who was his agent to that effect (Attwood v. Mun- 
nings, 7 B. & C. *278). But on the other hand, where an agent was employed to proceed 
with and complete extensive mining operations abroad, implying a large and not 
easily pre-defiued outlay of capital, he was found entitled to raise money by drafts 
after having exhausted a letter of credit (Duncarry v. Gill, 1 M. & M. 450). Tho 
agent’s authority as respects third parties is measured by the duties he has to per¬ 
form, as interpreted by the usages of trade. For example, ho may bo appointed 
to transact a certain description of business, and bo particularly instructed not 
to perform certain acts which are understood in ordinary practice to accompany 
his duties. In such a case, when he accounts withdiis /Iriucipal ho is responsiblo 
for strict adherence to Ins instructions ; but the public arc entitled to roly on his 
holding the authority generally accompanying his situation ; and those who aro 
not specially aware of the contrary, will be safe in so dealing with him. Such is 
the case where the appointment is of a generifl nature, as that of a broker, a factor, 
an attorney. Persons receiving these desij^nations are entitled to do all things con¬ 
sistent with the duties of their offices, unless they aro restricted; and the puldic aro 
entitled to view them as unrestricted, unless the contrary be known. The duty of 
a factor being to sell, it has been held that ho can sell on credit in those trades 
where such is the usual course of dealing; but it was found that he could not 
pledge ; and a special act (6 Goo. IV. c. 94) was required to enable such a person 
to do so. [Factor.] But whqn the authority is special to do a particular act, or 
where the agent is doing that which is not a part of the duties of his situation in a 
commercial sense, those who deal with him must examine his powers, and tho 
principal is not answerable if he exceed them. The distinction has been thus stated 
in regard to tho sale of a horse :—** If a person keeping livery stables, intrust his 
servant with a horse to sell, and direct him not to warrant, and tho servant did 
nevertheless warrant him, still tho master will be liable on the warranty, because 
tho servant was acting within the general scope of his authority, and the public 
cannot be supposed cognizant of any private conversation between the master and 
the servant; but if the owner of a horse send a stranger to a fair with e.rj)ress oirec- 
tions not to warrant the horse, and the latter act contrary to the orders, tho pur¬ 
chaser can only have recourse to the person who actually sold the horse, and tho 
owner is not liable on the warranty.” (Opinion in Venn v. Harrison. Valcy, 203.) 

Agent’s Obligations .—Tho first duty of an agent is to follow his instructions, and 
where he has received none, this duty resolves itself into an adherence to the proper 
practices of trade in the capacity in which he is employed. Kvery breach of his 
authority is at the agent’s own peril, though done with tho intention of benefiting 
his principal. If it bo unsuccessful, ho is responsible ; if it bo successful, the advan¬ 
tage is reaped by his employer. But if the principal take the benefit ^of an act 
transgressing his instructions, he adopts it, and exonerates tho agent. The latter 
is bound to exert all care and diligence in tho execution of his trust, and to use all 
moans consistent with honesty for benefiting his employer. Ho is not, however, 
bound to sacrifice his own interest in paying that minute attention to the affairs^ 
of his employer which may gain for liim petty advantages at larger sacrifices of 
his own. The usual definition of what is expected of him is, that ho shall treat his 
employer’s affairs as if they wore his own, and do corresponding justice to them 
according to their importance. It would not, however, relieve an agent from tho 
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consequences of neglecting the afiairs of his principal, to i>rove that he had been 
equally careless of His own ; the diligence required of him is that which a prudent 
man takes in his own affairs. [Bailment.] If an agent undertakes a task requir¬ 
ing skill and experience, he is responsible for possessing the requisite amount of 
these qualities. An agent cannot be bound to perpetrate a fraud for his employer, 
—thus, where an agent employed to sell by auction, was privately instructed 
not to sell under a coiiiain sum, and in breach of tho instruction, but in obedience 
to law, sold to the highest bidder, he was found not responsible (Bexwcll v. 
Ch^stie.c Cowp. 395). It would have been otherwise had the instruction been to 
set up at a certain price. In selling, an agent should, if not instructed, obtain tho 
best price which can bo got. Unless he hold a del credere commission (which see), 
he is not responsible for the credit of tho purchaser. If he knows of the insolvency 
of the purchaser, he becomes liable if he nevertheless give credit; and if an agent, 
selling to a person notoriously in discredit, gives credit on tho part of his principal, 
but t^es ready money in his own personal dealings, the presumption against him 
will be very strong. In purchasing, if the agent deviate in price, quality, or kind, 
from his instructions, the purchase must go to his own account, unless his employer 
adopt it; and it is said that if the principal has advanced money on the goods, 
he may dispose of them as if he were agent for the agent, if ho be at such a distance 
that they cannot easily and safely bo restored. But tho principal must make his 
election speedily, for ho will not bo entitled after delay to return the goods upon 
the agenUs hands. An agent ought not to place himself in a situation where he 
has an interest adverse to that ot his principal; and there are many circumstances 
under which, if he do so, ho will bo liable to make good the real or presumed injury- 
occasioned. An agent employed to sell cannot bo liimself the purchaser, nor can 
one employed to purchaso be the seller. An agent employed to purchase cannot 
buy goods at wholesale, and take the retail prolits, though he show that his em¬ 
ployer pays no more than'ho would have done had he employed another person. 
‘‘ If, being a factor, ho buy up goods which he ought to furnish as factor, and in¬ 
stead of charging factorage-duty, or accepting a stipulated salary, he take tho pro¬ 
fits, and deal witli his constituent as a merchant, this is a fraud for which an ac¬ 
count is duo” (Opinion of Lord Thtarlow in East India Company u. Henchman. 
1 Ves. jtm. 289). An agent ought to giAs early notice of his transactions, accord¬ 
ing to their nature and importance ; what is a due fulfilment of this duty will gen¬ 
erally depend on tho circumstances of the particular case, and tho custom of mer¬ 
chants. Tho agent must pay ov^r monies received to his principal without undue 
delay. It is said that if an a^eut has received only part of tho price, he cannot be 
pursued for the money until the transaction is closed, unless the defalcation bo 
owing to his own fault, as he cannot have recourse (lo several actions where there 
is but one cause of action (Varden v. Parker, § 3. Espinasse, 710); but the doctrine 
must be modified by circumstances connected with tne probability of the purchaser 
making farther payments. If tho agent take credit for the price in account with 
the purchaser, ho is precluded from pleading that he has not received it. Tho agent 
is responsible for the money which no receives, but he is not so for its being ab- 
solntmy realized to his constituent, if he have taken the. proper and customary 
method of making it over to him. If it is customary in tho profession to purchase 
tho bills of persons apparently in good credit, or to lodge the money in a bank, 
and if, on either of these plans being adopted, tho maker of the bill or tho banker 
fail, the agent will not have to make good tho loss. If an agent, however, place the 
money so paid him in a bank, without any mark to show that it is his constituent’s 
and not his own, and tho bank fail, he will bo responsible, because ho cannot bo 
permitted to pitch upon any sum of money lodged in his own name, as tho money 
of his constituent, when the person responsible for it has failed. It is an agent’s duty 
to keep clear accounts of his transactions for his employers, making them carefully 
distinct from his own. “ Where an agent had for many years neglected to keep 
accounts, and had withheld part of his principal’s money, an injunction was granted 
to restrain tho transfer of the whole of certain stock discovered to have been in¬ 
vested in his own name, till he should distinguish on oath how much of it was bought 
with tho money of his principal ” (Paley^ 48). But where a considerable time has 
elapsed, the natural presumption (if there bo nothing to contradict it) will be, that 
an account has boon demanded and rendered. Agents must hold any interest 
they receive on tho money of their principal for his behoof, unless whore it is tho 
practice for such interest to form part or the agent’s remuneration. Agents are 
not in general liable for interest of money lying dead in their hands ; out some 
classes of agents are bound to iarest the monies paid to them. 
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The Af/ent’s Rights. —The agent is in the general case entitled to commission or 
remuneration for his exertions. This is cither ordinary or del credere; and where 
none is stipulated, the usage of trade will fix the amount. It is said that if 
there be no contract, express or implied, and no usage, of course no commission 
can bo received” (Lloyas Raley^ 101). Whore a person performed services for a 
committee, under a resolution entered into by_ them, “ that any service to be ren¬ 
dered by him should be taken into consideration, and such remuneration be made 
as should bo deemed right,” no action lay, as tho resolution was held to import 
that the committee were arbiters in the matter. By 12 Anne, st. 2, c. 1% § 2^he 
rate of commission for any broker or solicitor procuring a loan is limited to 
5s. per £100; and by 17 Geo. III. c. 26, the commission for procuring a loan 
upon annuity is restricted to lOs. per £100. Where a solicitor lends his own money, 
ho is held not entitled to commission ; nor has an agent any claim for commission 
on an illegal consideration. In other words, if, in stating tho services for which 
he dcmainls remuneration, he has to state the porforinauce of an illegal act, he 
will not bo remunerated, though his principal may have got the benefit of it. 
Thus, where a person holding an office in tho customs, employed another to 
sell tho office, promising him a per contago, the person so employed was not allowed 
to recover the reward (Stackpolc v. Earl, 2 Wils. 133). But unless the illegality 
bo clear on the face of the transaction, the employer will not relievo himself by 
proving that illegal acts were covenanted to be performed in connexion with it. 
Commission may be forfeited as damages for mismanagement. Besides their com¬ 
mission, agents are entitled to bo repaid tho disbursements proper to the porforra- 
aiKse of the duties confided to them, and especially those necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of the property in their hands. Agents are not in the general case entitled to 
insure, unless justified by usage or special direction ; but it is said, on tho authority 
of Mr Justice Bullcr, that “ if an agent, acting for the best, but without orders, insure 
a cargo on account of the lateness of the season, or o4;her*good cause, he is entitled 
to charge the principal with the premium” {Paky^ 108). What payments of 
agents are to be reimbursed becomes often a (^[uestion of great nicety. Where tho 
authority is doubtful, the advantage to the principal must bo clear; and an agent, 
however good his intentions, will not be reimbursed for payments to which, in 
mistake, he believes his employer to be liable. An agent is not entitled to take 
upon himself tho payment of tho debt of his principal, for the sake of his own credit, 
unless ho have guaranteed it. Nor is he entitled to recover the expense occa¬ 
sioned by his own blunder ; and action is decided on for the expeuso attending 
an illegal transaction, on the principle which regulsftes commission in a similar 
case. To enable them to make good their demands, factors and other agents hav¬ 
ing property in their hands, liave a lien thereon for their commission and costs. 
LLiknJ 

J*rincij)aPs Responsibility to Third Parties. —In enforcing any contract entered 
into by his agmit, the principal is subject to any objections arising from tho cofi-» 
duct of the agent, in the same manner as if ho had acted similarly for himself. 
When an agent deals as if he wore a principal, a purchaser is entitled to set off 
the price of a purchase against a debt due to himself by the agent. Where a pur¬ 
chaser is not aware of tho merely representativo character of tho agent, he is safe 
in paying to him as a principal. Where the agent holds a del credere commission, 
tho purchaser may pay him, though he have received notice to the contrary from 
the employer ; and whore the agent has a lien on a balance, the price amounting 
to such balance may bo paid him. The claims of the principal against third par¬ 
ties in such cases will depend upon the nature of tho agency, and on how much 
room there may be for the presumption that tho agent is acting for himself. In 
this respect a factor, who has gooils in his possession, and may appear to bo the 
absolute owner, is in a difterent situation from a broker who is not intrusted with 
possession. The principal has action against third parties who have wrongfully 
come into possession of his property through the agent’s fraud or mistake ; it would 
appear that in the former case he is oiititled to recover when the circumstances are 
such that, if the mistake had been committed by himself, he would recover, and 
in tho latter only against a participator in tho fraud. The properly authorized acts 
of the agent, between tho principal and third parties, are in the eye of the law the 
acts of the former. Delivery to tho agent is delivery to the principal, and bars 
stoppage in transitu (which see) ; but a person who has charge of tho goods for 
tho mere purpose of facilitating their conveyance from place to place, is not an 
agent to this effect (See Paley on Principal and Ayenty from which this article is 
in great measure abridged). [Baoker. Del Cuedere. Factor.] 
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PRIVATEER. [Letteu op Marque.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE, is a written engagement by one party to pay money 
to another at some certain time, fixed or ascertainable. Promissory notes bear so 
close an analogy to bills, both in the nature of the document and its privileges and 
requisites, that the law regarding both is^ generally treated under one head. In 
referring for information to the article Bill of Exchange, it will bo necessary to 
recollect these distinctions,—that in the case of a note there is no party subsidiarily 
liable as drawer; that the document is a simple obligation between two parties, tlio 
onq engaging to pay the other ; that there is no room for the preliminary obligations 
of presentment for acceptance, or notice of non-acceptance ; and that there is no flis- 
couiitable document created upon the credit of the payee, previously to the obliga¬ 
tion of the payer, who, in a promissory note, is generally denominated the maker. 
The document does not admit of the same breadth of apmication, nor consequently 
require so extensive a legal machinery for giving it ctficacy. There is no room 
for the distinction between foreign and inland with regard to promissory notes ; 
but the payee in a promissory note may put himself in the position of a drawer 
by indorsement, and then the document becomes, like a bill, an instrument which 
has value on the credit of some party besides the original debtor. The privileges 
of bills were conferred on promissory notes by statute;—in England, by 3 & 4 Anne, 
c. 9, § 1 ; in Scotland, by 12 Geo. III. c. 72, § 36 ; and in Ireland, by the Irish 
statute, 8 Anne, c. 11, § 8. Promissory notes made abroad may be negotiated in 
Great Britain if duly stamped (48 Geo. HI. c. 149, § 21). [Bill of Exchange. 
Indoilskment. Protest, &c.] 

PROOF IN BANKRUPTCY is the technical expression applied in England 
to the s.anction of a claimed dividend. Creditors may prove their debts at the 
meetings appointed by the commissioners after adjudication, and at other meetings 
appointed for the purpose. _ Creditors may make aflidavit on their own oath, and 
corporations on that of tlfcir agents. By the late act (5& 6 Viet. c. 122), aflidaviis 
are to be made in England before the Court of lioview, or either Subdivision Court, 
or a Commissioner, or the Ma.ster or a Registrar^ or Deputy lii^gistrar of the 
Bankruptcy Court, or a Master in Chancery ; in Scotlauu or Ireland, before a 
magistrate ; and abroad, before a inagistrate (a notary attesting) or before a 
British minister or consul (§ 67). Bfeidcs the afiidavit, the commissioners are 
empowered “ to require such further proof, and to examine such other persons 
in relation thereto, as they shall think fit” (6 Goo. IV. § 46). There arc minute 
provisions in the 1 & 2 Win. IV. c. 30, for the judicial settlement of disputed 
claims. 

The petitioning creditor muRt prove like the entitled to prove and draw tlie full amount if 
otiu-rs; his depoRition at the opening not entit there be RiilHcient funds. Tiioseiire, tiic wages 
ling him either to vote or draw a dividend, of servants and clerks, for the period of six 
Wlierc the assignees, or two or more creditors months (§ 48), compensation to approntiecs for 
jfilio have proved to the extent of £20, conceive apprentice fees, tlieir apprenticesliip being dis- 
a debt improperly proved, they may make re- charged by the liankruptcy (§ 49). By 4 <Sr .'5 
presentation to tlie cominisBioners, who, on ex- Wm. IV. c. 40, § 12, where an office-bearer 
aminatiun of the creditor and witnesses,—or of having property of a friemlly society in his pos- 
witnesses alone, if the creditor, wlicij duly sum- session becomes bankrupt, the assignees are 
moned, do not ni'pear,—may expunge tlie proof bound to deliver over such property within forty 
(8 Geo. IV. § GO). Tiie jurisdiction of the com- days after an authorized demand, 
iiiissionersisbothlegaland equitable, and “they Among the ordinary debts wliich ni.*vy bo 
may inquire into the consideration of a debt proved, there are to be specially noticed 
notwithstanding a verdict, and if tliere are Ut. Creditors for future debts, “ whether upon 
equitable grounds on which the verdict is im- any bill, bond, note, or other negotiable security 
pcacimble, they may reject the proof. It may or not,'* who must deduct interest at R per cent, 
also be inferred, from an observation of Lord from the declaration of a dividend to the aa- 
Eldon, that the commissioners may inquire into signed period of payment (6 Geo. IV. § fli). 
the consideration even though there be a judg- Sd, Sureties. A surety wlio has paid is en- 
ment. So it has been determined that the com- titled to be put in the piacc of the original debtor, 
iiiissioners may inquire into tlie consideration even though ho incurred tlie security after an 
of a debt notwithstanding an award.”— (Henley^ act of bankruptcy was committed, if he was not 
101). aware of the act (§ 52). 

No debt can be proved which rests on an ille- An annuity creditor is entitled to prove 

gal consideration ; and a claim cut off by llmita- to the value of the annuity, “ regard being 
tion before tlio flat is of course incapable of being had to the original price given for the said nn- 
proved. An unliquid debt cannot be proved; i nuity, deducting therefrom such diminution in 
as, for instance, a claim of damage not judi- i the value thereof os shall have licen caused by the 
cially sanctioned. A debt contracted after tlio 1 lapse of time since the grant thereof to tlie date 
flat cannot be proved ; and a special clause was , of the commission” or flat (§54). An annuitant 
retiuisite to make debts contracted bona Me j is not entitled to procure a collateral surety for 
aficr the Act of Bankruptcy, and in ignorance i the payment till he have proved. If the surety 
ofthe circumstances, provco!>le(fiGeo.lV.§ 47). pay the amount proved, he is discliarged of 
Borne debts are privileged, and the creditor is further liability; and if he do not pay it before 
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any periodical pajment of the annuity become 
due, subsequent to the bankruptcy, lie may be 
sued for arrears, until he have paid the amount 
proved, witli interest at 4 per cent, from the 
time of notice of proof. Uii having made piiy- 
ment, the surety comes in the annuitant’s pince, 
ns .1 claimant on tlie estate ; and if the annui¬ 
tant receive anv dividends, he must credit them 
to the surety (§*S5). 

4/A, Contingent creditors may have their dclits 
valued by tlie commissioners; and if the con¬ 
tingent event do not intervene so os to enable 
them to prove for the full amount, they nuiy 
prove for such value (§ !Hi). 

5(h, Tlie obligee in any bottomry or respon¬ 
dentia bond, is admitted to claim, and after 
loss or contingency to draw a dividend, as if the 
loss or contingency had happened before tlie 
flat; and “ the person effecting a policy may 
prove on tlio niuierwriters’ estate, thougli not 
interested in tlie policy, if the person really in¬ 
terested be abroad (§ S3). 

(M, Tiie holder of a promissory note on which 
interest is not reserved, over-due at the date of 
the fiat, is entitled to prove for interest to the 
date of tiie flat, at tlie rate allowed by the 
Queen’s Bench in actions on such bills (§57). 
In other cases, interest is not allowed unless it 
arise out of the custom of trade, and be thus a 
matter of presumed contract between the parties. 

7f5i, Costs of litigations; as to wliicti Lord 
Henley observes,—“ I. That in any action, 
■wliether upon contract or in tort, if a verdict be 
not obtained till after bankruptcy, the costs 
which result from the verdict and Judgment are 


not proveable under tlie commission. 2. That 
in tort there is no debt whatever with which the 
costs can be incorporated until the judgment; 
and that therefore, if the bankriiptcy occur after 
verdict and before judgment, proof cannot bo 
made for the costs ” ([i. i:ki). 

A creditor holding a security over the bank¬ 
rupt's estate, must deduct its value from his 
debt before he can prove. An execution served 
and levied byseiziire of the bankrupt’s property, 
is of tills description. A person wlicvlias a^eal 
security over property by mortgage, picdg* or 
lien, cannot be compelled to part with it till Ids 
debt (with contingent claims of interest, &c.) is 
paid. 

In 5 50 of the 6 Geo. IV. there are provisions 
for adjustment in c.oses of set-off, or compensa¬ 
tion of debts and credits between the bankrupt 
and his creditors. 

(Statutes irs quoted. Henley's Bankrupt Law, 
100-117. Smith's Mercantile L.5Ui-5i7.) [ Bank¬ 
ruptcy.] 

In Irkland, the law as to the proof of debts 
is contained in tlie act 6 & 7 Win. IV. c. 14, § 
r>fito 71 ,and corresponds with the practice in 
Hngland, except tliat, by § 57, the Lord Oh.an- 
cellnr may issue an extraordinary coinmissioti for 
proof of dcbts,-with the same powers as the ('om- 
inissioner of Bankruptcy f<ir Ireland, before 
whom proofs in Ireland proceed. Thu method 
of litigating proofs differs with tlie different con- 
strin'tion of the court. [IJANKRupTcY.t’ounTOF.] 

In Scotland, the proof of debts in bankruptcy 
is chiefly rogiilat'sd by the act 2 <fc 3 Viet. c. 41. 
CSEliUKSTRATION.] 


PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX. The first income tax in Britain was 
imposed in 1711H, in order to furni.sh means for prosecuting the war begun in 1793. 
It exempted incomes less than j 660 a-year; yiose from £(i0 to £i>5 were assessed 
at the Tsr.tli part; those from 65 to 70 at j'fth; and the rate progressively increased 
until the income reached £200 or upwards, when it was taxed at Vifth, or 10 per 
cent., the maximum; a variety of abatements being at same time granted on ac¬ 
count of children and other burdens. The commissioners of management, chosen 
by the parliamentary cloctbrs, were assisted, or ratlfcr overlooked, by government 
surveyors. But the regulations, though apparently complex, worked well ; and 
notwithstanding that much evasion was practised, tlie tax, on the whole, was col¬ 
lected with less difficulty and greater fairness than could have been anticipated. 
It began April .*), 1790, and ended April 5,1002, after the peace of Amiens ; having 
produced on an average about £.5j500,000 annually. • , 

In 1003, the income tax was revived under the name of property tax. As before, 
it began on incomes of £60; and gradually increased until the income reached 
£1.50, when it was taxed at 5 per cent., the maximum. This rate continued from 
April 5, 1003, to April 5,1005, when it was raised to 6| per cent. On April 5, 
1006, it was increased to 10 per cent, on all incomes, however small, arising from 
Laud or capital; professional incomes under £50 were exempted; and incomes of 
th.at description exceeding £50 and under £150, when they became subject to the 
full assessment of 10 per cent., were allowed abatements ranging inversely as their 
mugnitude. Tliis tax ceased April 5, 1016. ^ The following is tlie return of the 
value of the several species of property on which the assessment was made, and the 
gross and not amount of the tax, for the year ended April .5,1815 :— 


Scberiules 

A l4inds, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages,.. 
B Houses, lands, and tenements. 

Annual ValuelBioss Assess¬ 
or Property, | ment- 

Net Assess¬ 
ment. 

£fi0,1.38,.T)0 

.•I«.3fl6,144 

3(>,<K»0,(K)O 

.')«,31«,f);W 

11,744.557 

|b 

£5,923,183 
2. J76.228 
2,«H.'»,.‘!05 
3,I46,:132 

1.167.678 

C Funded and stock properties (value estimated)... 
D Profits and gains of trade. 

E Salaries, pensions, &c. 

Totals . 


£178.58J).nfifi 



In 1842, a combination of circumstances, of too recent occurrence to require 
explanation, led to the proposal of an income tax by Sir Robert Reel, and its im¬ 
position at the rate of 7a. per £1, or £2,10s. 4d. per cent., on all incomes in Britain 
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amountiug to £150 or upwards ; an assessment which Sir Robert estimates will 
produce £3,700,000. The tax, according to the act, is to extend from April 5, 
1»42, to April 6, 1845; and the following is a summary of its principal pro¬ 
visions :— 

Abstract of Phincipai. Provisions of tub Income Tax Airr, 6 & 0 Viet. c. 3 R . 


The Tax is to be levied under five schedules. 

ScHRouns A imposes 7d. per £l on the annual 
income or profits from lands, tenements, and \ 
hereditai^nts, “ in respect of the property 
Iher^of,” including mines, iron, gas, and water | 
works, canals, railways, docks, tolls, Ac. (§1.) 

Rules for Assessing. —Lands, tenements, and ! 
hereditaments to bo charged where situate, at 
the full annual value or raclu'ent, if let at rack- 
rent within 7 years, or else at tlio rackrent at 
which they are worth, unless such rent is not the 
full consideration. Tithes, teinds, manors, royal¬ 
ties, casual profits, and fines, are subject to 
special rules {§§ (>0, 66). 

Mines to be charged on an average of the 5 
preceding years; but when decreasing in value, 
on the profits of the preceding year. The assess¬ 
ment on a company holding them to be umde 
prior to distribution; any member, however, 
may claim to be charged separately, in order to 
set off the loss on one concern against the profits 
of another (§ (10). 

Iron, gas, salt, alum, and water works, quar¬ 
ries, canals, railways, and like concerns, to be 
assessed on profits of preceding year, and to be 
charged upon the tru.asurer or manager in one 
sum. And the proprietors or trustees may either 
deduct the duty from the inicreslFpayable to 
creditors on such properties, or may pay them in 
full (§60). 

Houses under £10 per annum, and all lands 
and tenements let for less than a year, to be 
charged upon the owner (§ fin); all other lilnite 
and tenements will be charged upon the occiT 
pier, who, if a tenant, will deduct the duty from 
the rent. 

Where lands, Ac. are subject to any rent- 
charge, annuity, or other annual uayment, the 
landlord or ow’iicr may deduct the duty out of 
such payment. 

Exemptions. —^Buildings of university colleges 
(nut occupied by members), hospitals, public 
schools, alms-houses, litemry or scientific insti¬ 
tutions ; also rents belonging to hospitals, pub- 
Vc*echools, and alms-houses (§§ 61, 62). 

SCHBOOI.E 11 imposes 3id. per £1 in England, 
and 2id. per £1 in Scotland, upon the occupiers 
of real property (§1). 

Rules for Assessing. —^TTouses used for trade, 
and those nut used as farm-houses; also manors, 
royalties, ininos, quarries, iron and gas works, 
canals, fishings, tolls, railways, and similar con¬ 
cerns, are exempt from this schedule (§ ^). 

Profits from nurseries or produce-gardens and 
bop-grounds, if not exceeding l-lUth of a single 
farm, to be estimaterl, as under schedule D, at 
7d. per £1 (§ 63). 

Where exemption is claimed owing to income 
being less than £100, the profits arising from 
land to be reckoned at half the rent or annual 
value in England, and five-fourteenths in Scot¬ 
land (§ 167): whence tenants in England paying 
rent under £300, and in Scotland under £420, 
will be exempt, unless liable otherwise. 

BcHBOunB C imposes 7d. per£] upon all pro¬ 
perty arising out of any public revenue, without 
deiiuction (§ 1). 

RtOesfor Assessing.—The tax to be levied 
upun all government annuities or dividends 
ayablo in Britain; or in Ireland, if fur the 
enefit of any person not resident there (§ 88); 
and to be paid by the persons and corporations 
intrusted therewith, except whore the half-yearly 
dividends are under 60s.; these lost are to be 


assessed as profits of an uncertain value under 
schedule 1) (§ 85). • 

Exemptions. —Stock belonging to friendly so¬ 
cieties established under any act, savings banks, 
charitable institutions, or fund applicable to 
charitable purposes only, or to the repair of 
places of worship and colleges (§§ 88, 14!)). 

ScHBDunB 1) imposes 7d. per £1 upon the an¬ 
nual profits arising from any kind of property, 
business, or employment, situated or exercised 
in Britain, and not included iu the other sche¬ 
dules ; and also upon persons resident there, de¬ 
riving incomes from other places (§§ 1, KKt). 

Rules for Assessitig. —Trading and manufac¬ 
turing profits to be computed on an average of 
the three years preceding, or such shorter period 
as it has been curried on; and no deductions al¬ 
lowed for improvements or rejiairs of premises, 
utensils, or machinery, beyond the average ex¬ 
penditure thereon in the three years preceding, 
nor for any loss not connected with such trade, 
nor for capital withdrawn, nor on account of 
interest which might have been made, nor for 
any debts, except debts proved to be bad before 
the commissioners, nor for any sum recoverablo 
under an insurance (§ loo). 

No deduction allowed fur any annual interest, 
annuity, or other annual payment out of profits 
or gains; but the duty corresponding thereto is 
to be allowed by the person to whom the interest 
or annuity is payable, on a oTtifiente granted by 
the commissioners (§§ 100, 102, 104). 

No deductions allowed for any disbursements 
or expenses of maintenance of the parties ; nor 
for rent of dwelling-houses or domestic ofTices, 
except such parts as arc used for the pur))uso of 
business, not exceeding 2-3ds of the rent (Jj lOO). 

Where a business is carried on by a company, 
the duty is to be assessed upun the linn iu one 
sum; and unless any partner requires to be as- 
sc!!sed separately, for the purpose of claiming 
some exemption, the return is to be made by 
the precedent acting partner; but if no partner 
reside in Britain, then by his or tbeir agent: 
any partner in a concern which has been already 
so returned, may return his own name and resi¬ 
dence, and tliat he is such a partner, without 
stating his proportion of the profits, unless tho 
commissioners re(]uire it (§ l(Ni). 

The profits of tnulo are to be computed exclu¬ 
sive of those arising from lands and tencinents; 
therefore the anmii^ value of any premises used 
for the purpose of trade ought to he deducted, 
although such premises may be the property of 
the occupier, as he will be assessed fur such pre¬ 
mises under schedule A (§ lUO). 

The tax on professions or employments to be 
computed on tho profits of the preceding year 
only (§ 100). And tho above rules as to deduc¬ 
tions, Ac. extend to them so far as applicable. 

Under tho head of “ profits of an uncertain 
annual value*' are charged the profits on small 
government dividends (see above, sch. C), and 
on all discounts and interest, nut being annual 
interest; the duty to bo computed on tho full 
amount within the preceding year (§ 1( 0). 

This schedule also includes income urisii ig from 
Irish, colonial, and foreign securities or posses¬ 
sions ;the duty to be charged on the funner on tho 
full amount which has or will be received in Bri¬ 
tain In tho current year; on the latter on the ave¬ 
rage receipts of the three preceding years (§ inO). 

All yearlyinterest, whether personal or charged 
upon property, Is liable under this schedule; 
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but no asscsHment shall bo made when such in- General Purposes; or they may have the matter 
terest is payable out of income already brought of their assessment altogether taken before the 
into cbjirgc; the party assessed on such income Special tJommIssioners, making such request to 
deducting in this case the duty from the interest the parish assessor: this, however, is incompe- 
Avhen he pays it to the creditor, and who is tent on the claim of exemption founded on not 
bound to allow such deduction (§ 102). having £150 a-vear (§§ 130, 131). 

The profits of liritish trades, Ate. are to be ScHKDunB 13 imposes 7<1- per .Cl upon all 
assi‘.s.sc<l where tlieyuresituatc(§ 100); but profits salaries, pensions, fees, &c. derived from every 
arising in foreign countries or the colonics are to public office or employment (§§ 1, 146). 
be as.sessed by the commissioner for London, Rules for Assessment. —Perquisites and fees 
Jlristol, I.iverpool, or Glasgow, at or nearest to to be taken on the average of three years, oj on 
where the property or remittances liavc been the preceding year only (§ 146). 
sent (§ 108). I Exemptions allowed as in preceding schedules; 

Kt:iteincnts and returns may bo delivered, i but no abatement allowed tor loss in any busi- 
sealed up, if superscribed with the name and ness in which the official person may be engaged, 
re-sideneo of the party, to the assassorof the pa- i Incomes under £l5o. 

ri.sh, or at the commissioners’ offices, where they Although the intent of the act is not to charge 
sbidl have given notice that sucli office is open the duty on such incomes, yet it imposes the 
forthcs:une (§§49, lib). duty in the first instance on all derived from 

Persons may compound for the duty payable rents or land, or from annuities and interest (ex- 
under this .Mchedide for 3 years at an increase of cept government half-yearly dividends under 
.'i pi'r cent, on the fii^st nsscssnient (§§ 143, 14.5). 60s.), payable throrigh other parties ; but any 
Alerch.'ints, though not allowed to deduct loss person, on proving to the Commissioners for 
unconnected with tnide, may yet set oil the General Purposes that his aggre.g.ate income is 
los-s in one business against the profits of another under .-flflO, will be exempted from the duties, 
(§ 101); henc-e, if a person is a partner in two and be repaid the amount of all deductions or 
tirnis, one profitable the other not, he should payments made on account thereof 
claim to be iussessed separately from the other AIanagrment. 

partners (§ 100). “ Commissioners for General Purposes," 

N. 11.—Such set-offs are confined to occupa- elected commonly by the Land-tax Cominission- 
tions falling under the same schedule. ers from their own number, are to execute all 

The tax will ho levied by the collector in the matters with respect to all the schedules, except 
ordinary w.ay, unless parties desire to p;iy it «n- those which are to be performed by “ Addi- 
(mpmouslp, before the usual period; in which tionalComuyssioiJers”(tdiosenbylotiromtheiu- 
casc-a certificate of the assessment, marked with selves), who are to consider the statements of 
a number or letter, will be given to the party, gains and profits; and by “ Special Cummis- 
und .a counterpart, without his name, sent to sioners ” appointed by the Treasury for acting 
the receiver. in certain cases under schedule D, and in other 

If paid in advance, 4 per cent, per annum of maters. The duties are to be raised under llio 
discount allowed (§§ 1.37, 140). . Gfmimissioners of Stamps and Taxes, under the 

Persons objecting may appeal to the Special: regulations of the acts relating to the assessed 
Commis.sinners instead of the Commissioners for | taxes. 

I’llOTECTION, PERSONAL. [Pebsonai. Protection.] 

I’ROTEST, in the law of bills of exchange and ujromissory notes, is a notarial 
instrument, bearing that a bill or note, having oeen formally presented to the drawee 
or maker by a notary-public, was dishonoured (by non-payment or non-acceptance, 
as the case may be), and that the holder protests for recourse (including exchange 
and re-exchango iu foreign bills) against the drawers and indorsers. The laws of 
the three kingdoms differ so considerably on this subject, that it may be convp- 
nicut to view them separately. * 

In England, contrary to the usual practice of the rest of Eurime, a protest is 
not necessary for enforcing recourse on a bill at common law. To enforce pay¬ 
ment of foreign bills, however, it became necessary to conform with the rules of 
tlie countries where they were drawn, and the necessity of protesting all foreign 
bills, both for non-accoptanco and non-payment, came into observance. 

1*#, Foreign Bills. —According to established practice^ the protest should be made 
by a notary-public ; but if none can be procured, it is said that the protest may 
be made by an inhabitant, in presence of two witnesses {Bayley^ ‘2,59). If the 
person who has drawn the bill abroad como to England, it is not necessary to 
exhibit a protest to him unless he apply for it. The rules regulating tho 
necessity of prote.st are the same as those which apply to notice [Notice]; and 
so it is not strictly necessary (though it will seldom tail to be prudent) where 
there are no effects. When acceptance is refused to a bill coming within the defi¬ 
nition of those for which a protest is necessary, it should be put into tho hands of 
a notary, who should again present it, and, on a second refusal, ho may note tho 
bill, or mark on it his initials, the year and day of tho month, and any reason 
which may bo assigned Tor non-acceptance, together with his charge. 1'he noting 
has in itself no effect, exc.ept as the first step in the protest, which, as an instm- 
mont, the notary need not draw out on tho spot, but may prepare at his leisure. 
A similar practice is adopted on refhsal to pay. The notary’s prc.sentmciit will be 
at tho place whoro the bill is drawn or accepted payable, and if at a banker’s, 
during tho u&ual hours of business. By 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. J)8, when the bill 
is drawn payable at any place other than what it mentions as tho residenco 
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of the drawee, and is unaccepted, it may be protested for non-payment at the 
place whore it was drawn payable, without requiring to bo a sccjond time presented 
to the drawee. “ In practice in this country.” says Mr Chitty, “ the holder of 
bills or notes, whether foreign or inland, himself or by his agent, presents the same 
for payment on the day they fall duo, between nine in the morning and five in the 
evening, and if not paid, ho then sends all his foreign bills to a regular notary- 
public, who sends one or more of his clerks round with such bills in the evening 
to the respective drawees’ residences, and then produces the bills, and again rcipiires 
paamenf, and of the charges for noting ; and If not paid, he reports to his princi¬ 
pal the terms of refusal ; and the principal notary afterwards, at his leisure, or 
as soon as required, draws up his formal protest ” on Billsy 9th Ed. p. 4.W). 

In a former edition, Mr Chitty had laid it down as the doctrine of lawyers, that 
the demand should be made by the notary-public in person. In reference to tJiis 
opinion, a correspondence ensued between him and the secretaries of the 
Society of London Notaries and the Association of Liverpool Notaries, in which 
it was urged by these bodies that the system as above stated was fixed by a long 
course of practice. The ouestion has not been the subject of judicial decision, and 
it may bo observed that tno practice is in opposition to that of other countries 
(TraiiLs de Fothiery II. 149). A protest must bear date on the day of p.'iymcnt. 

*2d, inland Bills .—In these, protest is solely the creature of statute. By 9 10 VVm. 
111. c. 17, and 3 & 4 Anne, c. 9, § 4, inland bills in England for £5 and upwards, 
expressing themselves to be “ for value received,” and drawn payable a certain num¬ 
ber of days, weeks, or months after date, may be protested for non-acceptance ; and 
if accepted in writing, may bo protested for uon-paj'mcnt on the day after the last day 
of grace. The protest,it is enacted, must bo sent, or notice given of it, to the party 
from whom the bill is received,” who is, upon producing such protest, to repay the 
said bill or bills, together with all interest an<l charges, from the day such bill or 
bills were protested” (9 & W) Wra. III. c. 17, § -). The object of these enact¬ 
ments was to give prompt recourse for interest and charges. But “ the act only 
gives an adtlitional remedy, and does not take away the common-law one, and 
therefore it is not necessary to protest,—it being, in all cases of inland bills, suf¬ 
ficient to give notice of non-payrnenfr, |ind the noldcr is entitled to claim interest 
from the drawer, although there is no protest. In practice, a protest of an inland 
bill is seldom made, but it is only noted for non-payment, and which nolinq is of 
no utility. . . And a protest made in this country cannot bo proven by the 

mere production of it, as w)ien made and used abroad ; but the notary himself 
must be called to prove the making it ” {Chitty^ 465-466). It is held in interpre¬ 
tation of § 6 of 3 & 4 Anne, c. 10, that protest is not required in bills under £20, 
to secure the remedy of the statute. 

Bayley, 258-267. Chitty, 3:32-34.3. 445-446. 

,1n luELAND, by the statute consolidating the law on bills of exchange (9 Geo. IV. 
“c. 24), it is lawful for the holder of a bill or note for £5 or upwards, to protest it 
in the usual manner for non-acceptance or non-payment; ” which protest, so 
made as aforesaid, shall be sent, or otherwise due notice of such dishonour shall be 
given, by or on behalf of the party holding or protesting such bill or note, to the 
party from whom such bill or note was received, and wmom it is sought to make 
chargeable therewith, and such party shall thereupon pay the said bill or note, 
together with all interest and charges from the day when such bill or note was 
protested . • • J and in case such protest shall be made and sent, or such due 
notice of the dishonour of such bill or note shall bo given as aforesaid, to any 
person liable to the payment thereof by reason of such dishonour, the person so 
receiving such protest or notice, and miling or neglecting to pay the amount of 
such bill or note so protested or dishonoured, together with the costs of such pro¬ 
test, shall be liable to all costs, damages, and interest, which may and shall accruo 
thereby” (§ 4). The application of this statute, it will be observed, is not limited 
to bills for value, or payable within a fixed period after date ; and the period of 
sending the protest is not fixed to within fourteen days. On the narrative that it 
is the practice for bankers and others to attend till the hour of six in the after¬ 
noon, for the purpose of receiving payment of bills presented at an earlier hour, 
and which have not been paid, after which hour they have been sent to a notary- 

g ublic to be again presented and protested if not paid ; ” and whereas doubts 
ave existed, whether the acceptors of bills of exchange, &c. have not, by law, till 
the last instant of the day on which the same respectively may become duo to pay 
the same ; and by reason of such doubts, notaries-public in Ireland have been 
required, at late and unseasonable hours of the night, to receive payment, &c.;” it 
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is enacted,—that when a notary presents a bill, and it is not paid by .0 o’clock p.m., 
it shall bo dishonoured, and may be protested (§ 12). Notaries are to register 
bills delivered to them for presentment- All notarial charges (which arc fixed 
by the act) fall on the party liable to pay the bill; and he is liable for the ex¬ 
pense of notarial presentment, though the bill be honoured on such presentineut, 
if it have not been so on the presentment of the party. The notary may demand 
the charges from tho person liable, and, in case of refusal, may refuse to receive 
acceptance, or payment of tho principal sum, as the case may be, and hold tho 
bill dishonoured (§13). • • 

In ScomANo, protest for non-acceptance and non-payment is, both in the case of 
inland and foreign bills, an essential part of due negotiation, and necessary to 
found recourse against drawers and indorsers. Besides being essential to a claim 
of recourse, it is necessary for recovery even against the original party bound 
as maker or acceptor, where recourse is sought through the peculiar facilities for 
enforcing payment of bills of exchange in Scotland, by summary diligence. [Dili- 
«ENCK.] The protest is taken by a notary-public, in presence of two witnesses. It 
cannot bo supplied by any description of evidence as to the knowledge of the party 
that recourse was to be claimed against him, or even by a reference to his own oath 
to that effect. It appears to be lield as law in Scotland, that tho presentment for 
protest must bo by tho notary himself, and not by his clerk. In practice, tho bill 
IS noted on tho day of presentment for acceptance, or the day of payment (being 
the last day of grace, wncro days of grace are allowed), and the instrument of 
protest is drawn up afterwards. To render summary diligence competent, the 
protest must bo recorded within six months—if for non-acceptance, from the dtite 
of the bill—if for non-payment, from the time for payment. (Thomson on Bills. 
4I2-4ot).) 

BItUNRS, OR Dried Plums, aro brought from tho south of Franco, particularly 
Tours ; they aro oblong and rather sweet. Thtf besi are the Prtoieaux de 
St Julicn. Prunollocs, a kind of a reddish-yellow colour, brought from Provence, 
have a sweet, grateful taste, with a slight and pleasant acidity. The importations 
aro subiect to considerable fluctuations. 

PRUSSIA, a powerful European kingdomf occupying a great part of the N. of 
Germany and tho N. portion of what was*formerly Poland, extends from 49° 8' 
to 5.) ’ 50' N. lat., and from G° to 22° 50' K. long. Provinces—1. Prussia Proper ; 
2. Pomerania ; 3. Posen ; 4. Silesia; 5. Brandenburg; 6. Prussian Saxony ; 7. 
Westphalia; and 8. Rhine. Area, 106,500 sq. miles. I^opulation in 1840, 14,907,091. 
Capital, Berlin, an inland city ; pop. 265,394. Government, an hereditary mon¬ 
archy, with a council of state, and, since 1823, provincial assemblies, to whom laws 
are submitted for deliberation; but the royal prerogative is more substantially 
modified by tho power resulting from the intelligence and military organization of 
the people. ^ 

Tho six provinces first mentioned, bounded N. E. and S. by Mecldenburg, the Baltic, Biissia. 
Poland, Austria, and Saxony, are separated on the W. by Hanover, Ilesse-Casscl, and other 
small German states, from the provinces of Westphalia and Rhine, which again are bounded on 
the W. and S. by the Netherlanas, Belgium and Franco, and Bavaria. To these provinces, spread 
over so wide a surface, no general description will apply; but they mostly present a level aspect.— 
80 much so, that many nuirshea and lakes have been formed by the inundations of the rivers. The 
mountain-tracts of the llartz in Saxony,, and the Riesengeberge in Silesia, are eliiefiy on the 
frontier. The rivers traversing the country, as tho Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, flow 
generally, with a slow current, from south to north. In the western provinces the climate is warmer 
than that of England; in tho eastern it is cold, and also very moist along the shores of the Baltic. 
On tho whole, the soil is sandy and poor. The roost fertile and populous districts aro Silesiii, 
Rhenish I'russia, and Saxony, particularly the plain of. Magdeburg. 

Agriculture, though in a backward state, is improving. The rural products resemble those of 
Britain; differing chiefly in the more extensive cultivation of rye, wliieli, with potatoes, forms the 
principal food oi tho lower classes. Flax and hemp are largely raised; also chicory and beet, 
which last yields aliout a fourth part of the sugar consumed. Tobarco, hops, ami madder, are 
likewise cultivated; and in the Rhenish districts wine is made. In 1837. the number of horses in 
the kingdom was 1,472,901 ; cattle, 4,838,622; sheep, 16,011,4.52; goats, 327,52.5; and hogs, 
1,936,;g)4. Of the sheep, 3,617,469 were pure merinos, and 7.165,088 half-bred: these fine kinds 
aro principally in Saxony, Silesia, and Brandenburg, and their wool fornts the great staple 
of the kingdom. The small occupiers of land are usually proprietors; tho larger owners genenilly 
cultivate their estates through stewards,—there being few farms except on the crown domains. 

The kingdom, being generally level, is not rich in minerals; bu.t in the Hartz, Kiesengeblrgc, 
anil other districts, iron, cupper, zinc, lead, and coal, ore plentifiil; and amber is found on the 
coast. 

Prussia is mainly an agricultural country, though theRhine, Saxony, Silesia,and some other parts, 
are now distinguished for several branches of manufactiiros. The latter are chiefly in the Rhine 
province, on tho Wupper, in and around Elberfield and Solingen, which abounds in coal and water¬ 
power, and where cottons, BUks, and linens are largely produced. Linens are also made for ex- 
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portation in and around Ilirchbcrff in Silesia, in Westplialia, and in Kmeland in Ducal Prussia. 
Superior broadcloth is made at Upen, Malmedy, Berlin, and Aix-Ia-Chapclle; and botit linens 
and woollens for domestic use are woven in almost every cottai^c. Hardware amd cutlery are 
largely made at Hagen, Iscrlolin, Solitigcn, OIpe, and Bssen ; and Berlin is celebrated for its*cast- 
iron articles. Beer is extensively brewed in all parts ; and the consumption of spirits is cstiiiiuted 
at nearly 46,000,()(M> Imp. gtillons a-year! Berlin and llallqure the chief seats of the book-trade. 

The internal trade of Prussia is facilitated by numerous rivers, almost every where navigable, 
and so connected by canals, that goods may be transmitted even between Hamburg and Dant/.ie. 
Excellent carriage-roads also abound, with mail-coaches on the principal lines; and railways have 
been formed from Berlin to Potsdam and to Btcttin, between Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
in o^er plLtccs. 

The external commerce of the kingdom is likewise considerable, and rapidly increasing; though, 
since the establislimcnt of the Customs Union, its amount cannot be aseertained. It extends to 
almost all parts of Europe, and to America; but the chief intercourse is with the other Herman 
states, Britain, Russia, Bweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands. The British trade (except the 
shipment of grain and timber from the Baltic ports) is mostly carried on at .second hand through 
Hamburg, Bremen, and the Netherlands ports, especially Rotterdam. The imports embraco 
sugar, coffee, cotton wool, twist and stuffs, and English manufactures of various kinds; dyeing 
substances, spices, wines, salt (a govenunent monopoly), and coals. The exports consist princi¬ 
pally of raw produce, mostly corn, wool, timber, zinc, flax, hams and salted provisions, and bris¬ 
tles ; the manufactured exports are chiefly linens, woollens, hardware, jewellery, watches, wooden 
clocks, Prussian blue, spirits, and beer. [Phuhsu-Gbkman Customs ITnio.v.j 

Timber is now becoming scarce in Prussia ; and that shipped is mostly brought to Dantzic and 
Meniel from Russian Poland; from whence likewise the corn exported is princii>ally derived. 
The shipments of com are very considerable, especially to Britain, Holland, and Norway, in years 
of scarcity. In 18<‘)8, 18^, and 1840, when tlie crops were deficient in Engluiul, the tola] sliip- 
inents of grain from Prussia amounted to 25,103,7.58 scheflfels, or about 4,744,010 Imp. quarter.s, 
principally wheat, but including considerable quantities of rye, b.arley. o.ats, bc:ins and peas»!; 
of which 3,149,5.51 quarters were sent to Britain (Par. Pajter, 1842, No. 7, p. 01). The chief 
corn ports are Dantzic, Stettin, and Konigsberg, espocialiy the flrst; tlic exports from Stettin 
are chiefly the growth of Silesia and the Mark. 

The shipping of Prussia is rather small, considering its extent of coast; amounting in 1841 only 
to 738 vessels, 147,450 tons. 

Ports. — Dantzic or Gdansk), the principal, a strongly fortifled and flourishing city, lira on the 
left hank of the chief arm of the Vistula, about 34 miles from the Baltic, in lat. 64® 21' N., long. 
18“ ,39' E. Pop. 62,000. The harbour scarcely admits vessels drawing more than 12 feet, but 
tliero is good anchorage in the roads for those of any burden. It possesses numerous commertiial 
institutions, shipbuilding yards, and manufactories ; but its iinporhince is mainly derived from its 
being the outlet of the immcn.se territories YS'tercd by tlio Vistula and its tributaries. It is the 
greatest corn entrepot of the world; and its exjytrts besides embrace pine battens, deals and besuns, 
oak staves, ashes, bones, wool, zinc, spruce beer, and feathers; mn.st of whicli articlra arc, us is 
usual in the Baltic ports, arranged into three qualities by the braack, a bittiy of governmctit in¬ 
spectors. In 1840, the exports amounted to X*l,798,7^, and the imports to ..^.'380,280. About 
210,000 tons of shipping entered in 1840. 

Stettin, a fortified seaport town cf Pomerania, situated on the Oder, .36 miles from its mouth, 
in lat. 5,3° 24' N., long. 14° 33' E. Pop. 32,000. Vessels drawing more tliau 7 or 8 feet load and 
unload by means of lighters at Bwinemunde, the out-port, where there is from 19 to 21 feet. It is 
the chief scat of the Prussian import-trade; and, being the emporium of tho countries watered 
by the Oder and its tributaries, is tho port of Berlin, Breslaw, and Frankfort. Exports; linens, 
corn, wool, timber, zinc, manganese, bones, oil-enko, Ac.; the whole amounting in 1849 to 
^1,105,595; tho imports In the same year were valued at £1,328,990. About 179,909 tons of 
shipping enter annually. 

Manel, the most northerly port, lies in lat. 6.5° 42'N., long. 21°8' K., on tho N. E. side of the Ku- 
rische-baff, a great salt lagoon. Pop. 99.'i4. Tho harbour is deep and commodious; but, owing 
to a bar, vessels are frequently obliged to load and unload in the roads, where tbe anchorage is not 
good. Bhipbuilding is prosecuted extensively ; and the staple export is timber, chiefly fir; tlio 
annual average amount being about 89,000 loads, besides nearly 600,000 plunks. Other exports, 
com, flax, hemp, wool, linseed, hides, bones, and bristles. About 109,000 lasts of shipping enter 
annually. 

Konigsberg, the capital of East Prussia, lies partly on an island, but chiefly on the N. bank of 
the Pregel, near its junction with the Frische-haff, in lat. 64° 42' N., long. 20° 30' E. Pop. 68,(K)0. 
In 18:19, the value of tho exports, chiefly com, linseed, rapeseed, bristles, flax, and hemp, amounted 
to £808,897; and tbe imports to £486,170. About 79,000 tons of shipping enter annually. 

Pillau, Elbing, Koslin, Stralsund, Griefswald, Wolgast, and Barth, are the only others worthy 
of notice. The water at these ports is shallow, seldom exceeding 10 or 12 feet. 


Measurxs, Money, Finances, Ac. 


Measures and Weights. — The Pmsslan or 
Rhineland foot of 12 inches — 12'3561mp. Inches; 
the cll of 254 Prussian inches =; 26*26 Imp. inches, 
and 100 ells = 72*94 Imp. yards; the fotbom is 
6, and tbe riithe or perch 12 feet. The mile of 
2000 perches = 8237 Imp. yards. I 

The morgen or aero of 180 sq. perches = 3064 | 
Imp. sq. yards, or 2 Imp. roods 21 poles nearly; j 
and the hufe is 30 morgen. i 

The ohm, liquid measure, of 2 olmcrs, 4 an¬ 
kers, or 120 quarts = 30*23 Imp. galhms; tho 
oxhoft is 3 eimera; and the tun, beer measure. 
Is 100 quarts, or 26*19 Imp. gallons. i 


The schefTel, com measure, of 16 metzen, or 
48 quarts, = 1*512 Imp. bushel, or SJ schcifcls 
= 1 Imp. quarter nearly; and 100 sctieffels = 
18*89 Imp. quarters; 60 schclTols =r 1 last. 

The pound of (2 Cologne marks) 32 loths, or 
128 quintins, = 72174 troy grains; and 100 Prus¬ 
sian lbs. = 103*11 ll». avoirdupois; the centner 
or quintal is Ilo Pmssian lbs. 113*42, or uimiit 
11.34 lbs. avoirdupois : and the ship-last — 4000 
Pmssian llts. 'fhe .apothecaries’ pound is s«]b» of 
the commercial pound. 

Gold and silver are weighed by tho Cologno 
mark, reckoned equal 3608| troy g^ns; and 
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their fineness is expressed in themfmncr exphiiii- 
ed uiultT the liwid (Jkkmanv. The prices «>f 
both iiictnls ;iro ii.siially stated in I'russian dol¬ 
lars per iiiarli fine. 

The foUowhiii ol<l nxeasm'i's are still p.artially 
in Use 

Herliii.-The ell — SC-J.'} hnp. inches ; the riluii 
f)f 5? einicrs, 4 ankers, or l^H quarts, — .■{2'!>7 
Imp. gallons; the last of wheat of .‘1 wispi-ls, or 
72 seliell'els, ~ ]0.'l-a4 Imp. Luisliels; and I lie last 
of i».ats of 2 wispels -- Imp. btisliels ; the 

centner <if 1 lb lbs. ^ ]l.*i-(i:t lbs. avoiriliipois. 

Dantzie.—The ell of 2 ft'et Imp. inches ; 

the ohm of 2 ciiners, or 12fl qmirts, Imp. 

ftalloiis ; the hist of .‘IJ nialters, tiff schefl'els. or 
24ff viertels, — 9lf24 Imp. bushels. A last of 
timber is Hn cubic feet; and a hist of pipe staves 
is 4 schocks or 24ft. 

Koni!>'sher£'.— Itif) old Prussian ells -r fi.1 Imp. 
vards nearly. The .stof — f)'.'ll."» Imp. italloii. 
I'lie last of 00 old or .'»Gi new Prussian seliellels 
r fl.'lM.'l Imp. bushels. 

Mom It .—Accouiitsarenow st.ated in thalers or : 
dollars of 30sihergrosehen, each of 12 pfeniiiiiffs, i 
Prussian currency. The l*russian dollar, bciiiK 
estimated at the rate of 14 to the Colo^^ne mark 
of tine silver, is eipinl 2s. IffSd. sterlinfj; and 0 
dollars. 27 silver Krosidien, equ.al .fjl. 

The Prussian dollar was formerly divided into 
24 aoo«l f'roschen. The Ifant/.ie florin of .‘{O 
ffrosclien JId. sterling: and the floriti in Prus- 
si.an currency Is. sterling. 

The coins are,—In gold; double, single, and 
half Prederieks, of the nominal value of 10, .*>, 
find 2i dollars, but bearing generally an agio of 
l.l per cent, above currency ; thcse’arc minted 
fit the rate of 3.5 to the Cologne mark <).5-72ds 
fine: In silver; dollars minted at the nite of 
loj to the Cologne mark. Jtlis fine; filso it. 

.and dollars, and lia.su pieces fur 1 and i'or i 


1 groseiicn: In copper; 4, 3, 2, and 1 pfenning 

Jiieccs. 

'I'lie iis.ancc of bills on Perlin, Dantzic, &c., is 
14 <la_\s’ s’udit ; da vs of eraci- 3. 

The Ti'iisxiiiii fio/di issues paper money, 

wli cb eircnialcs on :i p r witli silver ; it bas lif- 
llci's at Her.in. Konig-berg, Killing, D.int/,ic, 

1 Stettin, Frankfort-on l be-f t'.er, Itre.'law, >hm- 
j debnrg. .Mnnsler. and Cologne. 

1 FiiiKiieex. —Net revenue in 11141, g5.5,f!(;7,nOO 

thalers, of whieli tli. 47,2.'lu.0O0 from ini|insts, 
iiichiding bridge. roa«l, !ind ejiinil dues, Ac., ainl 
fh. 4.02o,f»fM) from domains and forests. Tlie 
expenditure was about the same, inehidmg 
(li. 2 . 3 . 721,000 for the army, ami tli. K..‘i74,<'tiO 
for iinimal charge on the public debt; tlie net 
I amoimt of which, .-liter d' llueting the sinking 
! fund, was esliiii.'itcd, in 1341, .-it th. l.'Mi,noo,oo(t, 

I or about ^‘Ifl.Ooo.oco. 

I Prussia contracted loans in I-higlaml in IfllR, 
1322, .-ind 13.30; tin* last b<-ingtbe oely <iiie still 
unpaid. It was to tliv* amount of -t3.30o,4(ui, 
in bonds for .€‘100 eaeli, bearing 4 per e.-nt. in- 
tere.st, find p;iy;ible in London. They fire fiir- 
ni.shed with eunpons, ;iml are transfi r’able with¬ 
out registration. A portion is e:iiieelled liy the 
sinkin.g fiiiul. 

Tile rem.-iindor of the debt is In ld by persons 
on the Continent, where the credit of the I'rns- 
sian government stiimls very bigb. 

Coiirendoii with (Ireiit liritain, April 2, 
1324, provides for the reeiproeal a'*rogation of 
all diseriniitiatiiig and countervailing duties, 
Icvieii upon ilie sifiijvs or iirodiietions of either 
ii.atiun in the ports of the other, it is to endure for 
lo years, and furtiier until tlie end of 12 monib.s 
alter notice. And by a iloyal Ordin.'uice, .May 
2(1. 132(>, tlie commerce and' navigation of tlreat 
Tiritf'in is pliieed in Pni-siaii ports upon tliu 
fixating of *• tlie most fjivonred nations.” 


PTJUSSIAN BLUE, the forrosesiiuie.y.annrot of iron of chemists, a. pi^^mevit or 
(iyo, conijiosctl of cyanogen and iron, and procured hy a. ehenneal process from c:ir- 
bonatc ot pot:issa, bullock’s blood, green vitriol, and .‘sinra. It is pn'pared t»f dif¬ 
ferent degrc'cs of purity, and additions arc made to it according to the purposes 
for which it is required. When pure, it is of a rich and ititcnse lilue, with a cop- 
j>cr tint upon its .surface ; inodorous, tastelo.ss ; insoluble in water, in alcohol, and 
lu dilute acids ; but is acted upon and dissolved by strong acids. It is extremely 
hygromctric, for, after having Doeii well dried, it speedily attracts moistui*c. • 
PRUSSIC ACID, or hydrocyanic acid, is obtained by the action of muriatic 
acid on bicyauuret of mercury. It is limpid, very volatile, and of a strong 
Xmngeiit odour, rc.scmhling that of bitter almonds. Its taste is acrid, ami it i.s 
virulently poisonous, Sp. gr. "TOG. In medicine it is used as a sedative. 

PKUSSO-GERMAM CUSTOMS UMION ou ZOLLVEREIN. This asso¬ 


ciation for assimilatiug, uniting, and simplifying the fiscal arrangements of tlio 
numerous states of Cermany, though it naturally arose out of the advancing civi¬ 
lisation of that country, derived its immediate origin partly from the circum¬ 
stances resulting from the last European war. For a series of y<*ars prior to 
1814, the “ Continental System” of Nanolcon, and other hostile ob.struction.«, Jiy 
nearly excluding British merchandise, nad the effect of creating and extending 
maniifactnros in various parts of (.lermany. None- of the tariffs of the different 
states being then proliibitory, except that of Austria, the young inanufaetures be¬ 
came exjiosed on the return of peace to the crn.shitig competition of Fngland, and 
great distress was produced, particularly in the Rhenish provinces, which Jiad at tho 
same time the va.st markets of France withdrawn from tiicm by their traii.-vfcr from 


kets of Croat Britain, Prus,sia, in 1818, issued a new tariff, which v.-u.kmI tho duties 
on the imports into her dominions. This new tariff, however, though amply pro- 
tijetivc to her own subjects, aggravated the difficulties of the inaiiufacturcvs 
of the smaller German states, W’hoso products it excluded, and who also, shut out 
from France and Austria, and having their internal trade impeded by numerous 
and conflicting customs and traiusit regulations, were now each nearly confined to 
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the narrow limits of their respective domestic markets.^ The distressed manufac¬ 
turers naturally sought a remedy for these evils ; and in 1819 an association was 
formed at Nuremberg, which, gradually numbering 6000 members, ultimately 
forced the subject upon the attention of the German governments. Many negotia¬ 
tions took place ; at length, in 1827, a Customs Union was formed between VVur- 
tomberg and Bavaria; next followed the treaty between Prussia and Hesse in 
1828 ; and about the same time a third union, the Mittel Verein, took place between 
Saxony. Hanover, and some minor states. The former two were soon united by the 
exffrtioiraof Prussia ; through whoso influence likewise several states were detached 
from the Mittel Verein, which was afterwards dissolved. And in 1833, nearly the 
whole of the members of these unions were associated into one great league, the 
Zollmrein^ which came into optiration January 1, 1834 ; and being afterwards 
joined—in 1835 by Nassau and Baden ; in 1836, by Frankfort; in 1841, by Bruns¬ 
wick and Lippe-Schaumberg ; and in 1842, by Luxemburg,—now comprises al¬ 
most the whole of Germany, except the parts subject to Austria, Hanover, Olden¬ 
burg, Mecklenburg, Holstein, and the llanso Towns. 

By the convention of the Zollvcrciu all restrictions to communication and transit 
are removed, internal custom-houses abolished, and a common system and collection 
of export, import, and transit duties established, to be levied at the exterior 
bounilaries of the frontier states, and divided among the members of the league 
according to their population : a common system of monies and weights was also 
provided for ; and it was agreed that there shall bo a meeting of plcuipotciitiariiss 
of the associated governments, in Juno annually, at which the affairs of tins league 
shall bo discussed. The duration of the convention was provisionally fixed for 
January 1, 1842; but if not then terminated (by two years’ previous notice), it 
shall be considered as prolonged for 12 years, and so on from time to time for a 
further period of 12 yeans. ^ 

Statement of the Total Population of the Zollvcrcin, ami of the Amount of 
Customs Duties received, with the Average Amount per Individual in Silver 
Groschon and Pfennings, and the per Centage Cost of Collection, in each Year 
from 1834 to 1838. 


Years. 

Population. 

(/loss Ueeeiptii. 

■ 

Cost of Cul- 
Ici'tion. 

On Imports. 

OnExports.[onTransit. 

Total. 

1834 

18.35 

18.36 

1837 

1838 

23,478,120 

23,762,.^'>4 

2.5,719,682 

26,01.3.717 

26,048,970 

H 

Prua. Doll. 

422,4.50 
502,4!14 
621,.376 
4(U),649 
551,537 

I’rii.. Doll. 

529,534 

626,158 

487,321 

592,310 

534,987 

rriix. Moll. 

14,715,442 

16,7.59,834 

18,341,466 

17,867,046 

20,322,.347 

Hr. vr. 

18 8 

21 2 

21 4 

20 6 

2.3 4 

16 per Cent. 
14 

12i 

• • 


In the year 1839, the total groBs receipts amounted to 20,.’>69,406 Trussian dollars ; in 1840, to 
21,293,2^ ; and in 1841 (as shown below), to 21,915,044 dollars. 


The following Table shows the Area and Population of the several Members of 
the Zollverein, the Amount of Duty raised, and the Shares of the Net Receipts 
in the Year 1841. 



Sq. miles. 

j 

1 Population. 

Duty 

KaUed. 

Share of 
Net 

Rercipts. 

1. Prussia, and the states which have come to an 
agreement witii her.. 

109,126 

.31,2.59 

5.749 
8.150 
6,915 
3,8.53 
3,793 
4,940 

1.750 

j 1'tuv Doll. 
I4.7ni.«i5ri 

Ui.ll. 

19,92o,2a(J 
3,158,621 
1,22!»,727 
1,291,2.-14 
9.36,847 
480,193 
6:17,41.5 
686,418 


4,.37.‘',,.'5«6 

1,7<)«,270 

1,7<».3,2.58 

1,294,1.31 

666,280 

B20,!M)7 

952,421 

398,095 

1,681,171 

1,878,176 

474,448 

846,.3r:4 

408,673 

61.5,444 

348,212 

3.5,141 



R. n^PA.ntfl r>iu*1iy Hftclen. 

■Rlort.nm.t.p nf TToflAft. 







174,6.35 

27,075,9a5 

1 4ui 

20,889,484 

1,026,460 

19.6.34..366 
1,026,498 




1 

i 174,627'27.142,.32.3! 

21,915,944 

20.660.864 


The progress of the Zollverein was jealously watched in this country, as the 
tariff adopted by it was more unfavourable to the admission of British goods than 
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the tariffs previously existing in the other states ; and our manufacturers feared, 
with apparent reason, that their trade would suffer in every case where additional 
duties wore imposed. Jt is impossible to investigate this question minutely, as the 
trade between Britain and the states of the J^ea^^io passes not only through 
<jrorman ports, but also through Holland and Belgium,—the principal channels 
being Hamburg and the Elbe, Rotterdam and the Rhine, and Bremen and the 
Weser. But a general estimate will bo obtained by a comparison of our trade with 
all those places. 

Beclaiied Vai.ue of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures ex]^ortc8 to 
_Giifinany, Holland, and Belgium, in the following Years._ 


1 r.an.so Towns. 

Mecklenburg, Hanover, and Oldenburg.. 
Prussia... 

Average of 

182n-a3. 

five Years. 

18.34-38. 

18.39. 

1840. 

£ 

4,3.'i«,C.10 
42,:W4 
182,4»7 

2,402,540 

£ 

4,665,767 
32,845 
152,0.35 
/ 2,04.3,.'i.5() 
t. »156,150 

£ 

j.5,215,l.’i5 

206.fl06 

3,56.3,792 

881,831 

£ 

5,408,499 

219,.345 
3,416,19<» 
880,286 

Holland. ■> 

Belgium. > 

Total 

Whereof •- 

Cotton ( W-inufacfurcs*. 

\ Twist and yarn. 

Linen j Manufactures. 

Woollen . 

Maehinerv .and mill-work. 

Hardware and cutlery. 

Brass .and copper iiianiifactures. 

Iron .and steel. 

CoaLs. 

6,900,057 

8,550,347 

9,867,644 

9,924,320 

2,130,161 

2,318,840 

13,942 

4il0 

897,972 

157,484 

13,984 

112,065 

58,286 

142,316 

45,105 

482,983 

62ii433 

2,152,2(K> 

3,349,8.',6 

39,397 

51,970 

1,055,291 

2.';5,50() 

'«>..3U6 

1 : 17.790 

130,355 
287,360 
67,190 
9-2,:m 
840,764 

1,901,308 

4,098,977 

58,984 

ir>2,077 

1,267,489 
322,886 
17<t,.361 
15.3,1!>5 
2(Xt,709 
411.247 
123,101 
8,:i99 
.998.311 

1,!KI5,I28 

4 , 099,175 

7:»,308 

168,410 

1,1.39,6.31 

:157,9!K) 

17 . 3 , 01.3 

157.269 

209..'il5 

440,070 

120,679 

6.(»8.3 

1,076,040 

Iteflned sugar. 

1 All otlier articles. 


The above, while it exhibits a highly satisfactory increase in the amount of our 
exports, .‘shows also, as already noticed ('CoMMKttCK |, that that increase mainly 
consists of raw products and half-manufactured articles, as coal, iron, steel, twist, 
and yarn. This is quite in harmony with the tariff ortho Zollvcrcin, which admits 
raw materials, and materials serving the ends of agriculture and manufactures, 
either without any, or on very low duties. Thus, raw cotton, wool, coal, pig-iron, 
ores, raw hides and skins, potashes, turpentine, chalk, rags, manure, earths, black- 
lead, wood, seed, and such like, are exempt from duty ; and low rates are imposed 
on twist and yarn, the produce of our superior machinery; metals in the earlier Prd-* 
gross of manipulation ; and all articles to which more labour is to be applied. But 
the duties press heavily, or rather prolubitorily, on articles entering into competi¬ 
tion with the manufactures of Germany, which are generally of a coarse heavy 
kind: this is effected by the imposition of a fixed rate on the weight of the goods im¬ 
ported, without any reference to quality or fluctuation of prices; so that it falls lighttjst 
on fine goods and heaviest on the common kinds. They are on cotton manufacturcfs, 
i,7,10s. per cwt.; on woollens, £4,10s.; on hardwares, £8,5s.; on common linens, 
33s.; on fine linens, £3, Gs.; and on silks, £10,10s. per cwt. Estimated ad valorem^ 
the duty on cottons varies in this way from 3.^ to J20 per cent., and on woollens 
from 20 to 50 per cent.; and these per centages will oi course increase according 
as the articles fall in price. The necessary operation of this system is the exclu¬ 
sion from the markets of almost all the commoner articles of foreign manufacture ; 
in short, all those largely consumed in Germany, for which a complete monopoly 
has been created in favour of the homo producer. ^ . 

The manufactures of Germany, however, are not to be considered as_ deriving 
their existence solely from tariff protection. Many kinds,—as those of linens and 
W’oollens,“-have been long established ; and their cotton manufacture, though of 
comparatively recent introduction, has in some departments, particularly hosiery 
[Hosiery], oven outstripped that of Britain. In truth, much of the progress of 
manufactures in Germany is the natural result of her return to the ar ts of peace. 

* “ The decrease in cotton goods bas been ebiefly in printed cottons; especially in red printed 
cotton, or Turkey reda, in which the dyers and printers of Germany and Switzerland excel those 
of all otlier countries. It Is indeed probable that British printed cottons will very shortly cease 
to be used In any of the ZoUrcrein states.”— (Maegregor’i Commercial Tariffs, &c., part v. p. O.) 
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A monopoly of cheap production, and the exclusive possession of advanta;?es for 
which civilized man is every whore strug^^lins, cannot be always retained by Kuf^- 
land. Without possessing; perhaps the enterprise of the British and Ameriiians, 
the Germans excel in judgment, caletilation, and perseverance ; and tliey have 
aptitudes and facilities of their own, which j;reatly aid the dtjvolopnicnt of tlu-ir 
industry. Their habits are eminently fru;;al; and wa^cs are v(*ry low, ospoeially 
in Saxony, where potato cultivation and the cotton maniifactiiro appear t»» have 
advanced simultaneously. Elementary instruction is proviiletl for all, ainl special 
iustructihii for those who exhibit any particular genius ; and the arts of design, 
metallurgy, and chemistry, are better understood than with us ; while even in 
those branches in which our superiority is the most marked, such as machine¬ 
making, competition is rapidly marching after us. To these inlluenc.(;s has now to 
bo added that of the Zollverein, which, by rendering its numerous states commer¬ 
cially one country, with one frontier, establishing in fact perfect free trade among 
‘27,000,000 of people, and leading in every direction to extensions of the means of 
internal communication, has given a prodigious impulse to every department of 
industry. 

Yet, after allowing for all these circumstances, the immense cajutal, and other 
advantages which still render Britain superior to the rest of tlie world in luanufac- 
turing power, would, there can be no doubt, enable it to export much more largely 
to the states of the Zollverein were their tariff more liberal. Instead of any modi- 
iicatiou, however, it is feared by many that the protecting system will be extemded, 
so as to exclude the yams and other iialf-manufactured articles of which our ex- 

I mrts now mainly consist; and it is certain that the tendency of tins jsredoniinant 
egislation of Germany is to secure mons and more of the home market in every 
stage of the proisess of manufacture. But this predominancy, ivts inav remark, is 
rather owing to the youtjiful vigour, activity, and concentration of the manufac¬ 
turing interests than to their ilnportancc compared with those of agricmlturo. The 
latter, which arc much more diffused, more productive, and represent a vastly greater 
amount of capital and labour than the former, are,and must long continue, intimately 
connected with the foreign trade of Germany ; for it is to distant ma rkets alono 
they can look for the sale of that silri^ns produce which homo demand docs not 
consume; and their just influence will doubtless be restored when the Zollverein 
shall, by its consolidation, have become sufficiently powerful to repress the local 
and partial influences of its various elomcats, and blend them into the paramount 
interests of the whole. T'o Uiis restoration the progress of coiiimereial legislation 
in this country, as indicated by the late modification of our tariff, will contribute, 
as well by checking the flow of capital from rural to manufacturing pursuits in tbo 
states of the Zollverein, as by inciting the agricultural intor<ists in those; states to con¬ 
trol any farther extension of the restrictive policy. It is besides only upon a mo- 
, derate system of duties tliatcontrabaad trade eanbe prevented, and a healthy action 
permanently communicated to tbo manufacturing inte;rests themselves. We have, 
therefore, just grounds to believe that the restrictive tendt;ncy of the Zollverein will 
be checked, or at least not suffered materially to incroase ; and that, while the ad¬ 
vancing wealth of Germany will naturally lead to an enlargement of its foreign 
commerce, an important sharo of this commerce must continue to ho held by Bri¬ 
tain, from the great amount, variety, and choapu(;ss of her mer<;liaiidiso. 

The members of the Zollverein desire its extension ; but, by its fundamental or¬ 
ganization, no states can he admitted but those of Germany,—the league hedng 
indeed partly the result of a popular feeling among those states for unity and 
nationalization. Of the different members, Saxony is that which on the whole has 
profited most by the League, for in that country manufacturing industry being 
most developed, it had the vantage ground in competing with the others ; and now 
and extensive markets were opeiieu to her, and at the same time closed to a groat 
extent against foreign rivals. i’raiikfort-ou-the-Maino, again, is that which has 
experienced least benefit from the League. [Fuankfout.J Brussia, though the 
leading and most zealous member, is, in a financial point of view, situated l<.*ss ad¬ 
vantageously than she would have been had her independent tariff been continued : 
many of her protected classes have likewise suffered from the competition of Saxony. 
This has led to tho general belief that the ostensible object of tlio Zollverein is 
neither the only nor the chief motive which has iuflucueed that power, hut rather 
political views, extending beyond the interests of the present day, and tending to 
its own aggrandisement. The origin of the union, however, was, as we have al¬ 
ready explained, commercial; and this circumstance strongtlicns the probability 
of its duration ; but political consequoucos of the greatest importance cannot fail 
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to arise from the external relations of the Zollverein. Inuoed, the distinction be 


tween a commercial union and a political 
ever so comphitely unites the interests of 
their policy, their diplomacy, and, in the 

WKrCHTS, Moniks, 
—The wcistit adopted by tl»c Iicapuc 
na the liaais of their tariff, ia tho ceiitiior or liun- 
drodweiirht of thi; diiohy of Hadon, wiiioh is 
divided into lUtt pounds, each equal to the livro 
u.-nelle, or } kilogramme of France. TheZoll- 
ccntneroritMiltis. is therefore equal to n()':i43, or 
very nearly IKIJ avoird. Ihs. ; ami 1(K) .avoird. 
Ihs. --!l(e7etl, or nearly !)(i3 Zoll'poiinds. Also, 
0.) Zull-ccntncrs — G4 avoird. InindrodweiKhts 
nearly. TIicZoll pound is divided into SO loths. 

The lollowins equations are given in the ta¬ 
riff;— 

/idl-fMoindn. 

!i.'ia’4:i2 — lOlWi Prussian ll>s. 

1 !;.’(> intH) Davarian lbs. 

eonn — looo Kilogrammes. 

!W.'i’450 =; ItMIO Wurtemherg lbs. 

= Ittoe Saxon (Dresden) lbs. 

Or, approximately, 

14 — i!i Prussian ibs. 
till — '25 ilavarian lbs. 
e ^ 1 Kilogramme. 

14 !.'» Wiirteinl)erg lbs. 

15 ^ 15 Saxon (Dresden) lbs. 

Alsu, 

Zti!1-r*'ntnprH 

:U! _• :to Prussian centners of 110 Ibs. 

2H — 25 Ilavarian centners of 100 Ibs. 

2 =: 1 quintal of 1(M» kilogrammes. 

."It; TT .37 Wnrteinberg centners tif 104 lbs. 

36 — .'13 Saxon (Dresden) centners of 110 lbs. 

Moiwy .—Tlie integer of account in tlic north¬ 
ern states is tlio Prussian dollar {thaler) or 
crown of .'10 silver groschen; in the southern, 
tlio Ilavarian guilder or florin of fiO kreutzers. 
Tlie former is equivalent to 23. lojd., the latter 
to Is yd. .sterling; tite Cologne mark of pure 
silver, of 23.')-It.'i5 gr.'iiiimes, being represented by 
14 <lolIars or 24 i florins. lienee 1 dollar =: 13 
florin; 1 florin — ^ dollar; and 16 silver gros- 
ehen --- 52.J kreutzers. 

A new coin has been struck, common to all 
the states, of the value of }tli of the mark of 

i >nre silver, ami equivalent consequently to 2 
.*russiaii dollars, 3i Bavarian florins, or 5s. !l3d. 


alliance i.s an imaginary one ; since, what- 
dillcrent bodies of pt'ople, must combino 
event of danger, their .streugtli. 

Co.VVKJJTIOVS, Ac. 

sterling. It hears the efligy of the King of 
Prussia, .and has oti tlie reverse the inscription 
of Vertim Mi/nzi’, or “ Union’s Money.” 

Treaties of Uuinmeree have been etteeter^wilh 
Iloll.and, the llanse Towms, and fireat Ilntain. 
The last mentioned, negotiated with Primsia, 
March 2, 1B4I, provides that the vessels of tho 
states of the Zollverein, witli their cargoes, con¬ 
sisting of goods legally importable into the United 
Kingtiom and colonies, by the said vessels, from 
the ports of the conntrie.s to which they respec¬ 
tively belong, slnill, when coming from the 
mouths of the Meuse or Ulbe, or any navigable 
river lying between tliose streams, and commu¬ 
nicating with any of the said states, be admitted 
into tile ports of tho United Kingdom and colo¬ 
nies, in as ample a manner as if the ports from 
wliich such ve.ssels may have come were within 
tile dominions of any of the said st.ates; and such 
ve.ssels shall ho permitted to import the said 
goods upon the same terms on which they might 
be imported if coming from the national ports 
of sncli vessels. 

In like niiiniier, such vo.ssel3 proceeding from 
the United Kingdom and colonies to the ports 
and places thus referred to, shall bo tre.-itcil us 
if returning to a Vriis.siati llaltic (lort,—it being 
understood "bat these jirivilcgcs are to extend to 
the vessels of the states afore.said and their car¬ 
goes, only in respect to each of tho said ports in 
which IJritish vessels and their e.argocs shall, 
upon their arrival and dcfiartiire, eoiitimie to 
1 ^' placed upon the smne footing iis the vessels of 
tno states of the Zollverein. 

This treaty, unle.ss terminated January 1,1346, 
by 6 niontlts' previous notice, remains in force 
until January 1, 11154, and further until tho end 
of 12 montlihiafter notice by eitlier party. 

Further informatioti will bo found in Dr Ilow- 
ritig’s “ Deport on the l*russi.ni Commercial 
Union,” 13411, and in Mr Maegregor's “ Com¬ 
mercial Tariffs and Regulations of the several 
States of Kurope," Ac., part V. July 1842. . 


PULT;1(L\TE’.S, cotton liandkerchiefs, checked, of various colours, 
l*liLQ,LII'I, a .spirituous liquor mado iu Mexico, from the maguey or agave. 
PUMICE S'roNE (It. rietra pomice) is generally assumed to bo a lava or 
volcanic gla.ss, though it doe.s not occur iu all volcanic countries. It is oxtrcniely 
iiorous, of a fibrous texture, and is harsh to the touch ; colour gray, tinged with 
tirowii or yellow; it has a shining, pearly lustre, aiui is very light. Pumice i.s 
tpiarricd and exported in large quantities from Lipari and the isles of I’ouza. It 
is used for polisliing metals and other purposes in the arts. 

PUNCHEON, a measure of capacity for liquids. [Mkasure, Wine.] 
PURPLE WOOD, a tropical cabinet-wood, lately introduced, said to be the 
produce of a kind of thorn. It is a narrow wood, being only about four inches 
wi<le, of a purplo colour, and without veins. 

I’UTCHUCK, tho fleshy root of a plant growing in Gujerat. It is largely ex¬ 
ported from llombay and other ports of tho N.W. of India to China, Avhere it is 
used as incense. In its commercial state it is generally mixed with inipuritic^ 
I’UTTY, a vulgar name for the pcroxhlo of tin, generally used for polishing 
mirrors and lenses, and for rendering glass white and opaque, couvxTtiug it into 
enamel ; and for other purposo.s in the arts. This must not be confounded with 
the putty of glaziers, which is prepared by kneading chalk with linseed oil. 
PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. [Acetic A oed. Vineoar.] 



